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PREFACE 


Pkrhaps  no  book  was  ever  so  soon,  so  generally,  and  with  so  little  envy, 
admitted  to  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  that  department  of  knowledge  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  the  Regne  Animal  of  the  illustrious  Baron  Cuvier. 
This  is  a  high,  but  a  just  tribute,  both  to  the  work  and  the  author  ;  for  it  at 
(ince  showed  that  the  former  is  what  had  long  been  required,  and  that  the 
latter  was  as  much  beloved  for  the  kindness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  as 
he  was  admired  for  the  comprehensive  range  and  unprecedented  accuracy  of 
his  Aaews. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that,  until  Cuvier's  great  work  made  its 
appearance,  we  had  no  modern  systematic  arrangement  of  animals  which 
applied  equally  to  all  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Families  ; — which  brought  the 
extinct  species  into  their  proper  situations  in  the  living  catalogue,  and  enabled 
every  discoverer  of  a  new  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal,  instantly  to  connect 
it  with  its  proper  tribe  or  family.  Important,  however,  as  are  the  labours  of 
this  great  naturalist,  they  could  not  possibly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  known ;  and  as  Cu^der  was  no  speculative  theorist,  but  a  rigid  adherent 
to  nature  and  fact,  he  kept  his  system  considerably  within  the  limits  of  those 
who  were  more  speculative,  and  consequently  less  accurate. 

For  students,  no  work  is  equal  to  that  of  Cuvier,  for  it  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  concise  ;  and  though  the  student  may  choose  a  particular  de- 
partment, and  require  books  more  in  detail  with  reference  to  that  department, 
he  must  still  have  the  Regne  Animal  to  point  out  to  him  the  general  analo- 
gies of  the  living  creation.  The  present  work  is  a  complete  Cuvier,  as  re- 
gards the  essential  part  of  the  arrangement ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  translation, 
but  in  some  respects  a  new  book,  embodying  the  original  one.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  there  will  be  found  original  remarks ;  but  these  are  always 
distinguished  from  that  which  belongs  to  Cuvier,  by  being  inclosed  within 
brackets.     This  mode  of  arrangement  was  thought  to  be  much  better  than 


the  appending  of  notes,  which  always  divide  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
weaken  the  interest  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the  classes  and  orders  have 
been  reinvestigated,  and  many  new  species  added.  This  is  most  extensively 
done  in  the  departments  which  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr.  West- 
VFOOD ;  but  it  runs  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole ;  and  the  publishers 
flatter  themselves  that  this  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  students  of  this 
highly  interesting  branch  of  knowledge.  The  different  sizes  of  type,  which 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  subject,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  glean  an  outline  of  the  system ; — to  obtain  something 
more  than  a  bare  outline,  he  must  read  the  entire  work. 

To  these  remarks  whicji  were  appended  in  1846  to  the  first  edition,  the 
publishers  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  present  re- 
print. It  was  not  considered  desirable  to  disturb  the  illustrious  author's 
arrangement  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  modern  system,  nor  was  it 
thought  proper  to  overlook  altogether,  in  a  work  professing  to  give  a  com- 
plete view  of  Animated  Natiu'e,  the  results  of  modern  investigation.  The 
publishers  have,  therefore,  added  supplementary  articles  to  such  branches 
as  seemed  to  require  it;  Dr.  Carpenter  kindly  supplying  what  was 
wanting  to  the  MoUusca  and  Fishes,  and  Mr.  Westwood  performing  the 
same  to  his  own  department  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements,  the  work  is  now  illustrated  by  thirty 
plates  of  Animals,  etched  by  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  and  foiu:  plates  re- 
presenting the  different  races  of  Mankind  ;  and  the  publishers  present  it  in 
its  present  form  in  the  belief  that  it  will  merit  public  approbation. 

Amen  Corneh.,  Paternoster  Row, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


IIavixg  been  devoted,  from  my  earliest  youth,  to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  laws  of  the  organization  of  animals,  and  of  the  modifications 
which  this  organization  undergoes  in  the  various  species,  and  ha\'ing,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  past,  consecrated  to  that  science  every  moment  of  which  my  duties  allowed  me 
to  dispose,  the  constant  aim  of  my  labours  has  been  to  reduce  it  to  general  rules,  and 
to  propositions  that  should  contain  their  most  simple  expression.  My  first  essays  soon  led 
me  to  perceive  that  I  could  only  attain  this  object  in  proportion  as  the  animals,  whose 
structure  I  should  have  to  elucidate,  were  arranged  in  conformity  with  that  structure, 
so  that  under  one  single  name,  of  class,  order,  genus,  &c.,  might  be  embraced  all  those 
species  which,  in  their  internal  as  well  as  exterior  conformation,  present  accordancics 
either  more  general  or  more  particular.  Now  this  is  what  the  greater  number  of 
naturalists  of  that  epoch  had  never  sought  to  effect,  and  what  but  few  of  them  could 
have  achieved,  even  had  they  been  willing  to  try ;  since  a  parallel  arrangement  presup- 
poses a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  structures,  of  which  it  ought,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  the  representation. 

It  is  true  that  Daubenton  and  Camper  had  supplied  facts, — that  Pallas  had  indicated 
views  ;  but  the  ideas  of  these  well-informed  men  had  not  yet  exer.  ised  upon  their 
contemporaries  the  influence  which  they  merited.  The  only  general  catalogue  of 
animals  then  in  existence,  and  the  only  one  we  possess  even  now, — the  system  of 
Linnaeus, — had  just  been  disfigured  by  an  unfortunate  editor,  who  did  not  so  much  as 
take  the  trouble  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  that  ingenious  classifier,  and  who, 
wherever  he  found  any  disorder,  seems  to  have  tried  to  render  it  more  inextricable. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  were  very  extensive  works  upon  particular  classes,  which 
had  made  known  a  vast  number  of  new  species  ;  but  their  authors  barely  con- 
sidered the  external  relations  of  those  species,  and  no  one  had  employed  himself 
in  co-arranging  the  classes  and  orders  according  to  their  entire  structure  :  the  cha- 
racters of  several  classes  remained  false  or  incomplete,  even  in  justly  celebrated 
anatomical  works ;  some  of  the  orders  were  arbitrary  ;  and  in  scarcely  any  of  these 
divisions  were  the  genera  approximated  conformably  to  nature. 
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I  was  necessitated  then, —  and  the  task  occupied  considerable  time, —  I  was  com- 
pelled to  make  anatomy  and  zoology,  dissection  and  classification,  proceed  beforehand ; 
to  seek,  in  my  first  remarks  on  organization,  for  better  principles  of  distribution  ; 
to  employ  these,  in  order  to  arrive  at  new  remarks  ;  and  in  their  turn  the  latter,  to 
carry  the  principles  of  distribution  to  perfection  :  in  fine,  to  elicit  from  the  mutual 
reaction  of  the  two  sciences  upon  each  other,  a  system  of  zoology  adapted  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  and  a  guide  in  anatomical  researches,  and  a  body  of  anatomical  doctrine 
fitted  to  develope  and  explain  the  zoological  system. 

The  first  results  of  this  double  labour  appeared  in  1795,  in  a  special  memoir  upon  a 
new  division  of  the  white-blooded  animals.  A  sketch  of  their  appUcation  to  genera, 
and  to  the  division  of  these  into  sub-genera,  formed  the  object  of  my  Tableau 
Eltmentaire  des  Animaux,  printed  in  1 798,  and  I  improved  this  work,  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  Dumeril,  in  the  tables  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  my  Lerons  d'  Anatomie 
Comparee,  in  1800. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  contented  myself  with  perfecting  these  tables,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  publication  of  my  great  work  on  anatomy,  if,  in  the  course  of  my 
researches,  I  had  not  been  frequently  struck  with  another  defect  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  general  or  partial  systems  of  zoology  ;  I  mean,  the  confusion  in  which  the  want 
of  critical  precision  had  left  a  vast  number  of  species,  and  even  many  genera. 

Not  only  were  the  classes  and  orders  not  sufliciently  conformed  to  the  intrinsical 
nature  of  animals,  to  serve  conveniently  as  the  basis  to  a  treatise  on  comparative 
anatomy,  but  the  genera  themselves,  though  ordinarily  better  constituted,  offered  but 
inadequate  resources  in  their  nomenclature,  on  account  of  the  species  not  having 
been  arranged  under  each  of  them,  conformably  to  their  characters.  Thus,  in  placing 
the  Manati  in  the  genus  Morse,  the  Siren  in  that  of  the  Eels,  Gmelin  had  rendered  any 
general  proposition  relative  to  the  organization  of  these  genera  impossible  ;  just  as  by 
approximating  in  the  same  class  and  in  the  same  order,  and  placing  side  by  side,  the 
Cuttle  and  the  fresh-water  Polypus,  he  had  made  it  impossible  to  predicate  anything 
generally  of  the  class  and  order  which  comprised  such  incongruous  beings. 

I  select  the  above  examples  from  among  the  most  prominent ;  but  there  existed 
an  infinitude  of  such  mistakes,  less  obvious  at  the  first  glance,  which  occasioned  incon- 
veniences not  less  real. 

It  was  not  sufficient,  then,  to  have  imagined  a  new  distriljution  of  the  classes  and 
orders,  and  to  have  properly  placed  the  genera  ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  examine  all 
the  species,  in  order  to  be  assured  that  they  really  belonged  to  the  genera  in  which 
they  had  been  placed. 

Having  come  to  this,  I  found  not  only  species  grouped  or  dispersed  contrary  to  all  rea- 
son, but  I  remarked  that  many  had  not  been  established  in  a  positive  manner,  either 
by  the  characters  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  or  by  their  figures  and  descriptions. 

Here  one  of  them,  by  means  of  synonymes,  represents  several  under  a  single  name, 
and  often  so  different  that  they  should  not  rank  in  the  same  genus :  there  a  single 
one  is  doubled,  tripled,  and  successively  reappears  in  several  sub-genera,  genera,  and 
sometimes  difterent  orders. 

What  can  be  said,  for  example,  of  the  Trichechus  manatus  of  Gmelin,  which,  under 
a  single  specific  name,  comprehends  three  species  and  two  genera, — two  genera  differing 
in  almost  everything  .''     By  what  name  shall  we  speak  of  the  Velella,  which  figures 
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twice  among  the  Medusa  and  once  anionc;  the  l/olothurits  ?  How  are  we  to  reassemble 
the  Blphora,  of  which  some  are  there  called  Dacjysa,  the  gT'eater  number  Salpa,  while 
several  are  ranged  among  the  Holothuria  P 

It  did  not  therefore  suffice,  in  order  con\i)letL'ly  to  attain  the  object  aimed  at,  to 
review  the  species  :  it  was  necessary  to  examine  their  synonymes  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  re-model  the  system  of  animals. 

Such  an  enterprize,  from  the  prodigious  developement  of  the  science  of  late  years, 
could  not  have  been  executed  completely  by  any  one  individual,  even  granting  him 
the  longest  life,  and  no  other  occupation.  Had  I  been  constrained  to  depend  upon 
myself  alone,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  prepare  even  the  simple  sketch  which 
I  now  give ;  but  the  resources  of  my  position  seemed  to  me  to  supply  what  I 
wanted  both  of  time  and  talent.  Living  in  the  midst  of  so  many  able  naturalists, 
drawing  from  their  works  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  freely  enjoying  the  use  of  the 
collections  they  had  made,  and  having  myself  formed  a  very  considerable  one,  ex- 
pressly appro])riated  to  my  object,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  consisted  merely  in  the 
employment  of  so  many  rich  materials.  It  was  not  possible,  for  instance,  that  much 
remained  for  me  to  do  on  shells,  studied  by  M.  de  Lamarck,  nor  on  quadrupeds,  described 
by  M.  Geortroy.  The  numerous  and  new  affinities  described  by  M.  de  Laeepfede,  were 
so  many  data  for  my  system  of  fishes.  M.  Levaillant,  among  so  many  beautiful  birds 
collected  from  all  parts,  perceived  details  of  organization  which  I  immediately  adapted 
to  my  plan.  My  own  researches,  employed  and  fructified  by  other  naturalists,  yielded 
results  to  me  which,  in  my  hands  alone,  they  would  not  all  have  produced.  So,  also, 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Oppel,  in  examining  the  cabinet  which  I  had  formed  of 
anatomical  preparations  on  which  I  designed  to  found  my  divisions  of  reptiles,  anti- 
cipated-— and  perhaps  better  than  I  should  have  done  —  results  of  which  as  yet  I  had 
but  a  glimpse,  &c.,  &c. 

Encouraged  by  these  reflections,  I  determined  to  precede  my  Treatise  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy  by  a  kind  of  abridged  system  of  animals,  in  which  I  should  present 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  all  degrees,  established  in  a  parallel  manner  upon 
their  structure,  both  internal  and  external ;  where  I  would  give  the  indication  of  well- 
authenticated  species  that  belonged,  with  certainty,  to  each  of  the  subdivisions  ;  and 
where,  to  create  more  interest,  I  would  enter  into  some  details  upon  such  of  the 
species  as,  from  their  abundance  in  our  country,  the  services  which  they  render 
us,  the  damage  which  they  occasion  to  us,  the  singularity  of  their  manners  and  economy, 
their  extraordinary  forms,  their  beauty,  or  their  magnitude,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

I  hoped  by  so  doing  to  prove  useful  to  young  naturalists,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  confusion  and  errors  of  criticism  in  which  the  most  accredited 
works  abound,  and  who,  particularly  in  foreign  countries,  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to 
the  study  of  the  true  relations  of  the  conformation  of  beings  :  I  considered  myself  as 
rendering  a  more  direct  sen'iee  to  those  anatomists,  who  require  to  know  beforehand 
to  which  orders  they  should  direct  their  researches,  when  they  wish  to  solve  by  com- 
parative anatomy  some  problem  of  human  anatomy  or  physiology,  but  whose  ordinary 
occupations  do  not  sufficiently  prepare  them  for  fulfilling  tliis  condition,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  success. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  not  professed  to  extend  this  twofold  view  equally  to  all  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  the  vertebratcd  animals,  as  in  every  sense  the  most  in- 
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tcresting,  claimed  to  have  the  preference.  Among  the  Iiivertebrata,  I  have  had  more 
particularly  to  study  the  naked  mollusks  and  the  great  zoophytes  ;  but  the  innumerable 
variations  of  the  external  forms  of  shells  and  corals,  the  microscopic  animals,  and  the 
other  families  which  perform  a  less  obvious  office  in  the  economy  of  nature,  or  whose 
organization  affords  but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  scalpel,  did  not  require  to 
be  treated  with  the  same  detail.  Independently  of  which,  so  far  as  the  shells  and 
corals  are  concerned,  I  could  depend  on  a  work  just  published  by  M.  de  Lamarck,  in 
which  wiU  be  found  all  that  the  most  ardent  desire  for  information  can  require. 

With  respect  to  insects,  so  interesting  by  their  external  forms,  their  organization, 
habits,  and  by  their  influence  on  aU  living  nature,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  as- 
sistance which,  in  rendering  my  work  infinitely  more  perfect  than  it  could  have  been  had 
it  emanated  solely  from  my  pen,  has,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  accelerated  its  jjublica- 
tion.  My  colleague  and  friend,  i\I.  Latreille,  who  has  studied  these  animals  more 
profoundly  than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  has  kindly  consented  to  give,  in  a  single 
volume,  and  nearly  in  the  order  adopted  for  the  other  parts,  a  summary  of  his  immense 
researches,  and  an  abridged  description  of  those  innumerable  genera  which  entomolo- 
gists are  continually  establishing. 

As  for  the  rest,  if  in  some  instances  I  have  given  less  extent  to  the  exposition  of 
sub-genera  and  species,  this  inequality  has  not  occurred  in  aught  that  concerns  the 
superior  divisions  and  the  indications  of  affinities,  which  I  have  every  where  founded  on 
equally  solid  bases,  established  by  equally  assiduous  researches. 

I  have  examined,  one  by  one,  all  the  species  of  which  1  could  procure  specimens  ;  I 
have  approximated  those  which  merely  differed  from  each  other  in  size,  colour,  or  in 
the  number  of  some  less  important  parts,  and  have  formed  them  into  what  I  designate 
a  sub-genus. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  I  have  dissected  at  least  one  species  of  each  sub-genus  ; 
and  if  those  be  excepted  to  which  the  scalpel  cannot  be  applied,  there  exists  in  my 
work  but  very  few  groups  of  this  degree,  of  which  I  cannot  produce  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  organs. 

After  having  determined  the  names  of  the  species  which  I  had  examined,  and  which 
had  previously  been  either  well  figured  or  well  described,  I  placed  in  the  same  sub- 
genera those  which  I  had  not  seen,  but  whose  exact  figures,  or  descriptions,  sufficiently 
precise  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  natural  relations,  I  found  in  authors  ;  but  I  have 
passed  over  in  silence  that  great  number  of  vague  indications,  on  which,  in  my  opinion, 
naturalists  have  been  too  eager  to  establish  species,  the  adoption  of  which  has  mainly 
contributed  to  introduce  into  the  catalogue  of  beings,  that  confusion  which  deprives  it 
of  so  much  of  its  utility. 

I  could  have  added,  almost  every  where,  a  vast  number  of  new  species ;  but  as  I 
could  not  refer  to  figures,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  me  to  extend  their  descrip- 
tions beyond  what  space  permitted  :  I  have,  therefore,  preferred  depriving  my  work  of 
this  ornament,  and  have  only  indicated  those,  the  peculiar  conformation  of  which  gives 
rise  to  new  sub-genera. 

My  sub-genera  once  established  on  positive  relations,  and  composed  of  well-authen- 
ticated species,  it  remained  only  to  construct  this  great  scaffolding  of  genera,  tribes, 
families,  orders,  classes,  and  primary  divisions,  which  constitute  the  entire  animal 
kingdom. 
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In  this  I  have  proceeded,  partly  by  ascending  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  divi- 
sions, by  means  of  approximation  and  compiiri^oii  ;  and  jiartly  also  by  descending  from 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  groups,  on  the  priiK-l]ile  of  the  subordination  of  characters  ; 
comparing  carefully  the  results  of  the  two  methods,  verifying  one  by  the  other,  and 
always  sedulously  establishing  the  correspondence  of  external  and  internal  structure, 
which,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  are  integral  parts  of  the  essence  of  each  animal. 

yueh  has  been  my  procedure  whenever  it  was  necessary  and  jiossible  to  introduce 
new  arrangements  ;  but  I  need  not  observe  that,  in  verj'  many  places,  the  results  to 
which  it  would  have  conducted  me  had  iJready  been  so  satisfactorily  obtained,  that  I 
had  only  to  follow  the  track  of  my  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  which,  even  in 
those  cases  where  no  alteration  was  required,  I  have  verified  and  confirmed,  by  new 
obser^'ations,  what  was  previously  acknowledged,  and  what  I  did  not  adopt  until  it  had 
been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  public  may  form  some  idea  of  this  mode  of  examination,  from  the  memoirs  on  the 
anatomy  of  moUusks,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Annates  du  Museum,  and  of  which  I 
am  now  preparing  a  separate  and  augmented  collection.  I  venture  to  assure  the  reader 
that  I  have  bestowed  quite  as  extensive  labour  upon  the  vertebrated  animals,  the  anne- 
lides,  the  zoophytes,  and  on  many  of  the  insects  and  crustaceans.  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessarj-  to  publish  it  with  the  same  detail ;  but  all  my  preparations  arc  exposed  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Jardin  du  Iloi,  and  will  serve  hereafter 
for  my  treatise  on  anatomy. 

Another  very  considerable  labour,  but  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  so  readily 
authenticated,  is  the  critical  examination  of  species.  I  have  verified  all  the  figures 
alleged  by  different  authors,  and  as  often  as  possible  referred  each  to  its  true  species, 
[ireviously  to  selecting  those  which  I  have  indicated  :  it  is  entirely  from  this  verifica- 
tion, and  never  from  the  classification  of  preceding  systematists,  that  I  have  referred  to 
my  sub-genera  the  species  that  belong  to  them.  Such  is  the  reason  why  no  astonish- 
ment should  be  experienced  on  finding  that  such  and  such  a  genus  of  Gmelin  is  now 
divided,  and  distributed  even  in  different  classes  and  still  higher  divisions  ;  that  nume- 
rous nominal  species  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  that  popular  names  are  very 
differently  applied.  There  is  not  one  of  these  changes  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
justify,  and  of  which  the  reader  himself  may  not  obtain  the  proof,  by  recurring  to  the 
sources  w'hich  I  have  indicated. 

In  order  to  lessen  his  trouble,  I  have  been  careful  to  select  for  each  class  a  principsd 
author,  generally  the  richest  in  good  original  figures ;  and  I  quoted  secondary  works 
only  where  the  former  are  deficient,  or  where  it  was  useful  to  establish  some  com- 
parison, for  the  sake  of  confirming  synonymes. 

My  subject  could  have  been  made  to  fill  many  volumes  ;  but  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  condense  it,  by  imagining  abridged  means  of  expression.  These  I  have 
obtained  by  graduated  generalities.  By  never  repeating  for  a  species  that  which  might 
be  said  of  an  entire  sub-genus,  nor  for  a  genus  what  might  be  applied  to  a  whole 
order,  and  so  on,  we  arrive  at  the  greatest  economj'  of  words.  To  this  my  endeavours 
have  been,  above  all,  particularly  directed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  principal  end  of 
my  work.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  I  have  not  emploj^ed  many  technical 
terms,  and  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  my  ideas  without  that  barbarous 
array  of  fictitious   words,  which,  in  the  works  of  so  many  modern  naturalists,  prove 
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so  very  repulsive.  I  cannot  perceive,  however,  that  I  have  thereby  lost  any  thing  in 
precision  or  clearness. 

I  have  been  compelled,  unfortunately,  to  introduce  many  new  names,  although  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  those  of  my  predecessors  ;  but  the 
numerous  sub-genera  I  have  established  required  these  denominations  ;  for  in  things 
so  various,  the  memory  is  not  satisfied  with  numerical  indications.  I  have  selected 
them,  so  as  either  to  convey  some  character,  or  among  the  common  names  which  I 
have  latinized,  or  lastly,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  from  among  those  of  mytho- 
logy, which  are  generally  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  which  we  are  far  from  having 
exhausted. 

In  naming  species,  however,  I  would  nevertheless  recommend  employing  the  sub- 
stantive of  the  genus,  and  the  trivial  name  only.  The  names  of  the  sub-genera  are 
designed  merely  as  a  relief  to  the  memory,  when  we  would  indicate  these  sub- 
divisions in  particular.  Otherwise,  as  the  sub-genera,  already  very  numerous,  will  in 
the  end  become  greatly  multiplied,  in  consequence  of  having  substantives  continually 
to  retain,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  advantages  of  that  binary  nomenclature 
so  happily  imagined  by  Linnaeus. 

It  is  the  better  to  preserve  it  that  I  have  dismembered  as  little  as  possible  the  great 
genera  of  that  illustrious  reformer  of  science.  Whenever  the  sub-genera  into  which 
I  divide  them  were  not  to  be  translated  into  different  families,  I  have  left  them  together 
under  their  former  generic  appellation.  This  was  not  only  due  to  the  memory  of 
Linneeus,  but  was  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  mutual  intelligence  of  the 
naturalists  of  diflFerent  countries. 

To  facilitate  still  more  the  study  of  this  work, — for  it  is  to  be  studied  more  than  to  be 
"■lanced  over, — I  have  employed  different-  sized  types  in  the  printing  of  it,  to  correspond 
to  the  different  grades  of  generalization  of  the  statements  contained  in  it.  *  *  * 
Thus  the  eye  will  distinguish  beforehand  the  relative  importance  of  each  group,  and  the 
order  of  each  successive  idea  ;  and  the  printer  will  second  the  author  with  every  con- 
trivance which  his  art  supplies,  that  may  conduce  to  assist  the  memor)'. 

The  habit,  necessarily  acquired  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  of  mentally  classify- 
ing a  great  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  science,  which  is  seldom 
spoken  of,  and  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  generally  introduced  into  the  system  of 
common  education,  will  perhaps  become  the  principal  one  :  it  exercises  the  student  in 
that  part  of  logic  which  is  termed  method,  as  the  study  of  geometry  does  in  that 
which  is  called  syllogism,  because  natural  history  is  the  science  which  requires  the 
most  precise  methods,  as  geometry  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rigorous  reason- 
in°-.  Now  this  art  of  method,  when  once  well  acquired,  may  be  applied  with  infinite 
advantage  to  studies  the  most  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion  which  sup- 
poses a  classification  of  facts,  every  research  which  requires  a  distribution  of  matters, 
is  performed  after  the  same  manner  ;  and  he  who  had  cultivated  this  science  merely 
for  amusement,  is  surprised  at  the  facilities  it  affords  for  disentangling  all  kinds  of 
afirairs. 

It  is  not  less  useful  in  solitude.  Sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the  most  powerful 
mind,  sufficiently  various  and  interesting  to  calm  the  most  agitated  soul,  it  consoles 
the  unhappy,  and  tends  to  allay  enmity  and  hatred.  Once  elevated  to  the  contem- 
plation of  that  harmony  of  Nature  irresistibly  regulated  by  Providence,  how  weak  and 
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trivial  appear  those  causes  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  leave  dependent  on  the  will  of 
man  !  How  astonishing  to  behold  so  many  fine  minds,  consuming  themselves,  so 
uselessly  for  their  own  liappiness  and  that  of  others,  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  combina- 
tions, the  veiy  traces  of  which  a  (ew  years  suffice  to  obhterate ! 

I  avow  it  proudly,  these  ideas  have  been  always  present  to  my  mind, — the  companions 
of  my  labours ;  and  if  I  have  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  my  jiowcr  to  advance 
tliis  peaceful  study,  it  is  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  capable  than  any  other  of 
supplying  that  want  of  occupation,  which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  troubles  of 
our  age  ; — but  I  must  return  to  my  subject. 

There  yet  remains  the  task  of  accounting  for  the  jirincipal  clianges  I  have  effected 
in  the  latest  received  methods,  and  to  acknowledge  tlie  amount  of  obhgation  to  those 
naturalists,  whose  works  have  furnished  or  suggested  a  part  of  them. 

To  anticipate  a  remark  which  will  naturally  occur  to  many,  I  must  observe  that  I 
have  neither  pretended  nor  desired  to  class  animals  so  as  to  form  a  single  line,  or 
as  to  mark  their  relative  superiority.  I  even  consider  every  attempt  of  this  kind  im- 
practicable. Thus,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mammalia  or  birds  which  come  last,  are 
the  most  imperfect  of  their  class ;  still  less  do  I  intend  that  the  last  of  mammalia 
are  more  perfect  than  the  first  of  birds,  or  the  last  of  mollusks  more  perfect  than  the 
first  of  the  annelides,  or  zoophytes  ;  even  restricting  the  meaning  of  tliis  vague  word 
perfect  to  tliat  of  "  most  completely  organized."  I  regard  my  divisions  and  subdivisions 
as  tlie  merely  graduated  expression  of  the  resemblance  of  the  beings  which  enter  into 
each  of  them ;  and  although  in  some  we  observe  a  sort  of  passage  or  gradation  from 
one  species  into  anotlier,  which  cannot  be  denied,  this  disposition  is  far  from  being 
general.  The  pretended  eliain  of  beings,  as  applied  to  the  whole  creation,  is  but  an 
erroneous  application  of  those  partiid  observations,  which  are  only  true  when  confined 
to  the  limits  within  which  they  were  made  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  proved  more 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  natural  history  in  modern  times,  than  is  easy  to 
imagine. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  these  views,  that  I  have  established  my  four  principal 
divisions,  which  have  already  been  made  known  in  a  separate  memoir.  I  still  think 
that  it  expresses  the  real  relations  of  animals  more  exactly  than  the  old  arrangement  of 
Vertebrata  and  Invertebrata,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  former  animals  have  a  much 
greater  mutual  resemblance  than  the  latter,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  mark  this 
difference  in  the  extent  of  their  relations. 

M.  Virey,  in  an  article  of  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  had 
already  discerned  in  part  the  basis  of  the  division,  and  principally  that  which  reposes 
on  the  nervous  system. 

The  particular  approximation  of  oviparous  Vertebrata,  inter  se,  originated  from  the 
curious  obsen'ations  of  M.  Geoftroy  on  tlie  composition  of  bony  heads,  and  from  those 
wliich  I  have  added  to  them  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  to  the  muscles. 

In  the  class  of  Mammalia,  I  have  brought  back  the  SoUpedes  to  the  Pachydermata, 
and  have  divided  the  latter  into  families  on  a  new  plan ;  the  Riiminantia  I  have  jjlaced 
at  the  end  of  the  quadrupeds  ;  and  the  Manati  near  the  Cetacea.  The  distribution  of 
the  Caniaria  I  have  somewhat  altered ;  the  Oustitis  have  been  wholly  sejjarated  from 
the  Monkeys,  and  a  sort  of  parallelism  indicated  between  the  Marsiip'mta  and  other 
digitated  quadrupeds,  the  whole  from  my  own  anatomical  researches.     AH  that  I  have 
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given  on  the  Qtiadrumana  ana  the  Bats  is  based  on  the  recent  and  profound  labours  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  M.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire.  The  researches  of  my  brother, 
M.  Frederic  Cu^-ier,  on  the  teeth  of  the  Carnaria  and  Rodentia,  have  proved  highly 
useful  to  me  in  forming  the  sub-genera  of  these  two  orders.  Notwithstanding  the 
genera  of  the  late  M.  Illiger  are  but  the  results  of  these  same  studies,  and  of  those  of 
some  foreign  naturalists,  I  have  adopted  his  names  whenever  his  genera  corresponded 
with  my  sub-genera.  M.  de  Lacepede  has  also  discerned  and  indicated  many  excellent 
divisions  of  this  degree,  which  I  have  been  equally  compelled  to  adopt ;  but  the  cha- 
racters of  all  the  degrees  and  all  the  indications  of  species  have  been  taken  from  nature, 
either  in  the  Cabinet  of  Anatomy  or  in  the  galleries  of  the  Museum. 

The  same  plan  was  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Birds.  I  have  examined  with  the 
closest  attention  more  than  four  thousand  indn-iduals  in  the  Museum  ;  I  arranged  them 
according  to  my  views  in  the  public  gallery  more  than  five  years  ago,  and  all  that  is 
said  of  this  class  has  been  drawn  from  that  source.  Thus,  any  resemblance  which  my 
sub-divisions  may  bear  to  some  recent  descriptions,  is  on  my  part  purely  accidental.* 

Naturalists,  I  hope,  will  approve  of  the  numerous  sub-genera  which  I  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  among  the  birds  of  prey,  the  Passerince,  and  the  Shore-birds  ; 
they  appear  to  me  to  have  completely  elucidated  genera  hitherto  involved  in  much 
confusion.  I  have  marked,  as  exactly  as  I  could,  the  accordiince  of  these  subdivitions 
with  the  genera  of  MM.  de  Lacepede,  Meyer,  Wolf,  Temminck,  and  Savigny,  and 
have  referred  to  each  of  them  all  the  species  of  which  I  could  obtain  a  verj^  positive 
knowledge.  This  laborious  work  will  prove  of  value  to  those  who  may  hereafter 
attempt  a  true  history  of  birds.  Tlie  splendid  works  on  Ornithology  pubhshed  within 
a  few  years,  and  those  chiefly  of  M.  le  Vaillant,  which  are  filled  with  so  many 
interesting  observations,  together  with  M.  Vieillot's,  have  been  of  much  assistance  to 
me  in  designating  the  species  which  they  represent. 

The  general  division  of  this  class  remains  as  I  pubhshed  it  in  1798,  in  my  Tableau 
Elr'menlaire.\ 

I  have  thought  proper  to  preserve  for  the  Reptiles,  the  general  division  of  my  friend 
M.  Brongniart ;  but  I  have  prosecuted  very  extensive  anatomical  investigations  to  arrive 
at  the  ulterior  subdivisions.  M.  Oppel,  as  I  have  already  stated,  has  partly  taken 
advantage  of  these  preparatory  labours  ;  and  whenever  my  genera  finally  agreed  with 
his,  I  have  noticed  the  fact.  The  work  of  Daudin,  indifferent  as  it  is,  has  been  useful 
to  me  for  indications  of  details  ;  but  the  particular  divisions  which  I  have  given  in  the 
genera  of  Monitors  and  Geckos,  are  the  product  of  my  own  observations  on  a  great 
number  of  Reptiles  recently  brought  to  the  Museum  by  MM.  Peron  and  Geoflroy. 

My  labours  on  the  Fishes  will  probably  be  found  to  exceed  those  which  I  liave 
bestowed  on  the  other  vertebrated  animals.  Our  Museum  having  received  a  vast 
number  of  Fishes  since  the  celebrated  work  of  M.  de  Lacepede  was  published,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  add  many  subdi\'isions  to  those  of  that  learned  naturalist,  also  to  combine 
several  species  differently,  and  to  multiply  anatomical  observations.     I  have  also  had 
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better  means  of  verifying  the  species  of  Commerson,  and  of  some  of  other  traveller?  ; 
and,  upon  this  ])oint,  I  am  much  indebted  to  a  review  of  the  drawings  of  Commerson,  and 
of  the  dried  fishes  which  he  brought  with  him,  by  M.  Dumeril,  but  which  have  only 
been  very  lately  recovered  ; — resources  to  which  I  have  added  those  presented  to 
me  in  the  fishes  brought  by  Ptron  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Archi])elago,  those 
which  I  obtained  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  collections  made  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  by  the  late  M.  Sonnerat,  at  the  Mauritius  by  M.  iMatthieu,  in  the  Nile 
and  Red  Sea,  by  M.  Geoffroy,  &c.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  verify  most  of  the  species 
of  Bloch,  Russell,  and  others,  and  to  prepare  the  skeletons  and  viscera  of  nearly  all 
the  sub-scnera ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  work  wiU,  I  presume,  offer  much  that  is  new 
to  Icthyologists. 

As  to  my  dinsion  of  this  class,  I  confess  its  inconvenience,  but  I  believe  it,  never- 
theless, to  be  more  natural  than  any  preceding  one.  In  publishing  it  some  time  ago, 
I  only  offered  it  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  if  any  one  should  discover  a  better  principle 
of  division,  and  as  conformable  to  the  organization,  I  shall  hasten  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  admitted  that  all  the  works  on  the  general  division  of  the  invertebrated 
animals,  are  mere  modifications  of  what  I  proposed  in  1795,  in  the  first  of  my  memoirs  ; 
and  the  time  and  care  which  I  have  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  mollusks  in  general,  and 
p.rincipally  to  the  naked  mollusks,  are  well  known.  The  determining  of  this  class,  as 
well  as  of  its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  rests  upon  my  own  observations ;  the  magni- 
ficent work  of  M.  Poll  had  alone  anticipated  me  by  descriptions  and  anatomical 
researches  useful  for  my  design,  but  confined  to  bivalves  and  multivalves  only.  I  have 
verified  all  the  facts  furnished  by  that  able  anatomist,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  more 
justly  marked  the  functions  of  some  organs.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
animals  to  which  belong  the  principal  forms  of  shells,  and  to  arrange  the  latter  from 
that  consideration ;  but  with  regard  to  the  ulterior  divisions  of  those  shells  of  which  the 
animals  resemble  each  other,  I  have  examined  them  only  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  describe 
briefly  those  admitted  by  MM.  de  Lamarck  and  de  Montfort ;  even  the  small  number 
of  genera  and  sub-genera  which  are  properly  mine,  are  principally  derived  from  obser\'a- 
tions  on  the  animals.  In  citing  examples,  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  certain  number  of 
the  species  of  Martini,  Chemnitz,  Lister,  and  Soldani ;  and  that  only  because,  the  volume 
in  which  M.  Lamarck  treats  of  this  portion  not  having  yet  appeared,  I  was  compelled 
to  fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  on  specific  objects.  But  in  the  choice  and  determin- 
ing of  these  species,  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  same  critical  accuracy  which  I  have  employed 
for  the  vertebrated  animals  and  naked  mollusks. 

The  excellent  observations  of  MM.  Savigny,  Lesueur,  and  Desmarest,  on  the  com- 
pound Ascidians,  approximate  this  latter  family  of  mollusks  to  certain  orders  of 
zoophytes  :  this  is  a  curious  relation,  and  a  further  proof  of  the  impracticability  of 
arranging  animals  in  a  single  line. 

I  believe  that  I  have  extricated  the  Annelides, — the  establishing  of  which,  although 
not  their  name,  belongs  virtually  to  me, — from  the  confusion  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  involved,  among  the  Mollusks,  the  Testacea,  and  the  Zoophytes,  and  have  placed 
them  in  their  natural  order ;  even  their  genera  have  received  some  elucidation  only 
by  my  obser\-ations,  published  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  else- 
where. 

Of  the  three  classes  contained  in    the  third  volume,    I  have   nothing  to  remark. 
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M.  LatreiUe,  who,  with  the  exception  of  some  anatomical  details,  founded  on  my  own 
observations  and  those  of  M.  Ramdohr,  which  I  have  inserted  in  his  text,  is  its  sole 
author,  will  take  upon  himself  to  explain  all  that  is  necessary. 

As  to  the  Zoophytes,  which  terminate  the  Animal  Kingdom,  I  have  availed  myself, 
for  the  Echinoderms,  of  the  recent  work  of  M.  de  Lamarck  ;  and  for  the  Intestinal 
Worms,  of  that  of  M.  Rudolphi,  intitled  Entozoa  ;  but  I  have  anatomized  all  the 
genera,  some  of  which  have  been  determined  by  me  only.  There  is  an  excellent 
work  by  M.  Tiedemann,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Echinoderms,  which  received  the 
prize  of  the  Institute  some  years  ago,  and  will  shortly  appear  ;  it  will  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  respecting  these  curious  animals.  The  Corals  and  the  Infusoria,  offering 
no  field  for  anatomical  investigations*,  will  be  briefly  disposed  of.  The  new  work  of 
M.  de  Lamarck  will  supply  my  deficiencies. f 

With  respect  to  authors,  I  can  only  here  mention  those  who  have  furnished  me 
with  general  views,  or  who  were  the  origin  of  such  in  my  own  mind.{  Tliere  are 
many  others  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  particular  facts,  and  whose  names  I  have 
carefully  quoted  wherever  I  have  made  use  of  them.  They  will  be  found  on  every 
jjage  of  my  book.  Should  I  have  omitted  to  do  justice  to  any,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  involuntary  forgetfulness,  and  I  ask  pardon  beforehand :  there  is  no  property,  in 
my  opinion,  more  sacred  than  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  custom,  too  pre- 
valent among  naturalists,  of  masking  plagiarisms  by  a  change  of  names,  has  always 
ajipeared  to  me  a  crime. 

The  publication  of  my  Comparative  Anatomy  will  now  occup)'  me  every  moment : 
the  materials  are  ready  ;  a  vast  quantity  of  preparations  and  drawings  are  arranged  ; 
and  I  shall  be  careful  in  dividing  the  work  into  parts,  each  of  which  will  form  a 
whole,  so  that,  should  my  physical  powers  prove  insufficient  for  the  completion  of  my 
design,  what  I  have  produced  will  still  form  entire  suites,  and  tlie  materials  I  have 
collected  be  in  immediate  readiness  for  those  who  may  undertake  the  continuation 
of  my  labours. 

Jardin  du  Roi,  October,  1816. 
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The  preceding  preface  explains  faithfully  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the 
history  of  animals  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published.  During  the 
twelve  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  this  science  has  made  immense  progress, 
not  only  from  the  acquisitions  of  numerous  travellers,  as  well-instructed  as  courageous, 
who  have  explored  ever)'  region  of  the  globe,  but  by  the  rich  coUections  which 
various   governments    have    formed    and    rendered    public,  and    by  the  learned  and 

■  The  surprising  researches  of  I\l.  EhrenberK,  now  piiljlishing  from  I  RI.  de  Lamarclt. 

limf  to  tiiue,  triumphantly  refute  this  tille|;(itiun, — Ko.  I  J  M.  de  Blainville  has  recetitly  publislied  f^cnercl  zoolo^cal  tobies, 

tlhttvejost  received /.■Z/ts(i;(re(/csi'of,vP'>»'coMf//i>ene*/(eJi/iicj  I  whith  I  regret  CHine  too  late  for  ue  to  profit  by,  having  appeared 

of    M.  Laiuouroux,  which  furnishes    an  excellent    supplemeut  to  1  when  my  booit  was  nearly  printed. 
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splendid  works,  wherein  new  species  are  described  and  figured,  and  of  which  tlie 
autliors  Iiave  striven  to  detect  their  mutual  relations,  and  to  consider  them  in  every 
point  of  view.* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  these  discoveries,  as  far  as  my  |>lan  permitted, 
by  first  studying  the  innumerable  specimens  received  at  tlie  Cabinet  du  lloi,  and  com- 
paring them  with  those  which  served  as  the  basis  of  my  first  edition,  in  order 
thence  to  deduce  new  approximations  or  subdivisions ;  and  then,  by  searching  in  all 
the  books  I  could  procure  for  the  genera  or  sub -genera  established  by  naturalists, 
and  the  descriptions  of  species  by  which  they  have  supported  these  numerous  com- 
binations. 

The  determination  of  synonymes  has  become  much  easier  now  than  at  the  period 
of  my  first  edition.  Both  French  and  foreign  naturalists  appear  to  liave  recognized 
the  necessity  of  establishing  divisions  in  the  vast  genera  in  which  such  incongruous 
species  were  formerly  heaped  together  ;  their  groups  are  now  precise  and  well-defined ; 
their  descriptions  sufficiently  detailed  ;  their  figures  scrupulously  exact  to  the  most 
niiiuite  characters,  and  often  of  the  greatest  beauty  as  works  of  art.  Scarcely  any 
dirticulty  remains,  therefore,  in  identifying  their  species,  and  nothing  hinders 
them  from  coming  to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the  nomenclature.  Tliis, 
unfortunately,  has  been  the  most  neglected ;  the  names  of  the  same  genera,  and  the 
same  species,  are  multiplied  as  often  as  they  are  mentioned  ;  and  should  this  discord 
continue,  the  same  chaos  will  be  produced  that  previously  existed,  though  arising 
from  another  cause. 

I  have  used  ever)?  effort  to  compare  and  approximate  these  redundancies,  and,  forget- 
ting even  my  own  trifling  interest  as  an  author,  have  often  indicated  names  which 
seemed  to  have  been  imagined  only  to  escape  the  avowal  of  having  borrowed  my  divisions. 
But  thoroughly  to  execute  this  undertaking, — this  plnax  or  rectified  epitome  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  becomes  every  day  more  necessary, — to  discuss  the  proofs  and  fix 
the  definitive  nomenclature  which  should  be  adopted,  by  basing  it  on  sufficient  figures 
and  descriptions,  requires  more  space  than  I  could  dispose  of,  and  a  time  imperatively 
claimed  by  other  works.  In  tlie  History  of  Fishes,  which  I  have  commenced  pub- 
lisliing,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Valenciennes,  I  purpose  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
appears  to  me  might  be  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  science.  Here,  I  only  profess  to 
oiFer  an  abridged  summary — a  simple  sketch  ; — well  satisfied  if  I  succeed  in  rendering 
this  accurate  in  aU  its  details. 

Various  essays  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  published  on  some  of  the  classes, 
and  I  have  carefully  studied  them  with  a  view  to  perfect  my  own.  The  Mummalogie 
of  ]\I.  Desmarest,  that  of  M.  Lesson,  the  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Quadrupeds,  by 
M.  Frederic  Cuvier,  the  English  translation  of  my  first  edition,  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
enriched  by  numerous  additions,  particularly  by  Hamilton  Smith  ;  the  new  edition 
of  the  Manuel  d'OrnithoIogis  of  M.  Temminck,  the  Ornithological  Fragments  of 
i\I.  Wagler,  the  History  of  Reptiles  of  the  late  Merrem,  and  the  Dissertation  on  clie 
same  subject  by  M.  Fitsinger,  have  principally  been  useful  to  me  for  the  vertebrated 
animals.  The  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  Verttbres  of  M.  de  Lamarck,  the  Malacoloy'w 
of  M.  de  BlainviUe,   have  also  been  of  great  service  to  me  for  the  mollusks.      To 

•  See  my  ilisi-oursc  before  the  tn»tilute  on  llie  Proffrft  de   I'Ji'nloiTt-   tiilurrlte  itrpuit  lit  pail  tnarilnnf,  published  at  the  close  of  the  firjt 
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these  I  have  added  the  new  views  and  facts  contained  in  the  numerous  and  learntd 
writings  of  MM.  GeofFroy  St.  Hilaire,  father  and  son,  Savigny,  Temminck, 
Lichtenstein,  Kuhl,  Wilson,  Horsfield,  Vigors,  Swalnson,  Gray,  Ord,  Say,  Harlan, 
Charles  Bonaparte,  Lamouroux,  Mitchell,  Lesueur,  and  many  other  able  and  studious 
men,  whose  names  will  be  carefully  mentioned  when  I  speak  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  have  treated. 

The  tine  collections  of  engravings  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  have  enabled  me  to  indicate  a  greater  number  of  species  ;  and  I  have  amply 
profited  by  this  facility.  I  must  particularly  acknowledge  what  I  owe  on  this 
score  to  the  Histoire  des  Mammiferes  of  MM.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  and  Frederic 
Cuvier,  the  Planches  coloriees  of  MM.  Temminck  and  Laugier,  the  Galerie  des  Oiseanx 
of  M.  VieiUot,  the  new  edition  of  the  Birds  of  Germany,  by  MM.  Nauman,  the  Birds  of 
the  United  States  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Ord,  and  Charles  Bonaparte*,  the  great  works 
of  M.  Spix,  and  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  Maximilian  de  Wied,  on  the  Animals  of 
Brazil,  and  to  those  of  M.  de  Ferussac  on  the  MoUusks.  The  plates  and  zoological 
descriptions  of  the  travels  of  MM.  Freycinet  and  Duperrey,  supplied  in  the  first  by 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaymard,  in  the  second  by  MM.  Lesson  and  Garnot,  also  present 
many  new  objects.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  Animals  of  Java,  by  Dr.  Hors- 
field. Though  on  a  smaller  scale,  new  figures  of  rare  species  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mt'moires  du  MusAim,  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  other  French  peri- 
odicals, in  the  Zoological  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Swainson,  and  in  the  Zoological  Journal, 
published  by  able  naturalists  in  London.  The  Journal  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  are  not  less  valuable  ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  taste  for  natural  history  becomes  extended,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  counti'ies  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  the  number  of  its  acquisitions  increases  in 
geometrical  progression,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  collect  all  the 
writings  of  naturalists,  and  to  complete  the  table  of  their  results.  I  rely,  therefore,  on 
the  indulgence  of  those  whose  observations  may  have  escaped  me,  or  whose  works  I 
have  not  sufficiently  consulted. 

My  celebrated  friend  and  colleague  M.  Latredle,  having  consented,  as  in  the  first 
edition,  to  take  upon  himself  the  important  and  difficult  jjart  of  the  Crustaceans, 
Arachnides,  and  Insects,  will  himself  explain  in  an  advertisement  the  plan  he  has 
followed,  so  that  I  need  say  nothing  more  on  this  subject. 


Jardin  du  Roi,  October,  1828. 


im    afler   tlie  whole    of  I 
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OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,   AND  OF  SYSTEMS  GENERALLY. 

As  few  persons  have  a  just  idea  of  Natural  History,  it  appears  necessarj'  to  com- 
mence our  work  by  carefully  defining  the  proposed  object  of  this  science,  and  establish- 
ing rigorous  limits  between  it  and  the  contiguous  sciences. 

The  word  Nature,  in  our  language,  and  in  most  others,  signifies — sometimes,  the 
qualities  which  a  being  derives  from  birth,  in  opposition  to  those  which  it  may 
owe  to  art ;  at  other  times,  the  aggregate  of  beings  which  compose  the  universe ; 
and  sometimes,  again,  the  laws  which  govern  these  beings.  It  is  particularly  in 
this  latter  sense  that  it  has  become  customary  to  personify  Nature,  and  to  employ 
the  name,  respectfully,  for  that  of  its  Author. 

Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  treats  of  the  nature  of  these  three  relation.',  and  is 
either  general  or  particular.  General  Physics  examines,  abstractedly,  each  of  the 
properties  of  those  moveable  and  extended  beings  which  we  call  bodies.  That  depart- 
ment of  them  styled  Dynamics,  considers  bodies  in  mass  ;  and,  proceeding  from  a  very 
small  number  of  experiments,  determines  mathematically  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  and 
those  of  motion  and  of  its  communication.  It  comprehends  in  its  different  divisions 
the  names  of  Statics,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics,  &.C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  of  which  it  examines  the  motions.  Optics  considers 
the  particular  motions  of  light ;  the  phenomena  of  which,  requiring  experiments  for 
their  determination,  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

Chemistry,  another  branch  of  Genersd  Physics,  expounds  the  laws  by  which  the 
elementary  molecules  of  bodies  act  on  each  other  when  in  close  jiroximity,  the  com- 
binations or  separations  which  result  from  the  general  tendency  of  these  molecules  to 
unite,  and  the  modifications  which  different  circumstances,  capable  of  separating  or 
approximating  tliem,  produce  on  that  tendency.  It  is  a  science  almost  wholly  ex- 
perimental, and  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  calculation. 

The  theory  of  Heat,  and  that  of  Electricity,  belong  almost  equally  to  Dynamics  or 
Chemistry,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  considered. 

The  method  which  prevails  in  all  the  branches  of  General  Physics  consists  in 
isolating  bodies,  reducing  them  to  their  utmost  simplicity,  in  bringing  each  of  their 
properties  separately  into  action,  either  mentally  or  by  experiment,  in  obsendng  or 
calculating  the  results,  in  short,  in  generalizing  and  correcting  the  laws  of  these  pro- 
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perties  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  body  of  doctrine,  and,  if  possible,  of  referring  the 
whole  to  one  single  law,  under  the  universal  expression  of  which  all  might  be  resolved. 
Particular  Physics,  or  Natural  History, — for  these  terms  are  synonymous — has  for 
its  object  to  apply  specially  the  laws  recognized  by  the  various  branches  of  General 
Physics,  to  the  numerous  and  varied  beings  which  exist  in  nature,  in  order  to  explain 
the  phenomena  which  they  severally  present. 

In  this  extended  sense,  it  would  also  include  Astronomy  ;  but  that  science,  suffi- 
ciently elucidated  by  Mechanics,  and  completely  subjected  to  its  laws,  employs  methods 
too  difTerent  from  those  required  by  ordinary  Natural  History,  to  permit  of  its  cultiva- 
tion by  the  students  of  the  latter. 

Natural  History,  then,  is  confined  to  objects  which  do  not  allow  of  rigorous 
calculation,  or  of  precise  measurement  in  all  their  parts.  Meteorology,  also,  is 
subtracted  from  it,  to  be  ranged  under  General  Physics  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking, 
it  considers  only  inanimate  bodies,  called  minerals,  and  the  various  kinds  of  living 
beings,  in  all  which  we  may  observe  the  effects,  more  or  less  various,  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  chemical  attraction,  and  of  all  the  other  causes  analyzed  by  General  Physics. 
Natural  History  should,  in  strictness,  employ  the  same  modes  of  procedure  as  the 
general  sciences ;  and  it  does  so,  in  fact,  whenever  the  objects  of  its  study  are  so 
little  complex  as  to  permit  of  it.     But  this  is  very  seldom  the  case. 

An  essential  difference,  in  effect,  between  the  general  sciences  and  Natural  History 
is,  that,  in  the  former,  phenomena  are  examined,  the  conditions  of  which  are  all 
regulated  by  the  examiner,  in  order,  by  their  analysis,  to  arrive  at  general  laws  ;  while 
in  the  latter,  they  occur  under  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  him  who  studies 
them  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  amid  the  complication,  the  effects  of  general 
laws  already  known.  It  is  not  permitted  for  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experimenter, 
to  subtract  successively  from  each  condition,  and  so  reduce  the  problem  to  its 
elements  ;  but  he  must  take  it  entire,  with  all  its  conditions  at  once,  and  can  analyze 
only  in  thought.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  attempt  to  isolate  the  numerous  pheno- 
mena which  compose  the  life  of  an  animal  a  little  elevated  in  the  scale ;  a  single  one 
being  suppressed,  the  life  is  w'holly  annihilated. 

Dynamics  have  thus  become  a  science  almost  purely  of  calculation  ;  Chemistry  is 
stUl  a  science  wholly  [chiefly*]  of  experiment ;  and  Natural  History  will  long  remain, 
in  a  great  number  of  its  branches,  one  of  pure  observation. 

These  three  terms  sufficiently  designate  the  modes  of  procedure  employed  in  the 
three  branches  of  the  Natural  Sciences  ;  but  in  estabhshing  between  them  veiy  different 
degrees  of  certitude,  they  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  point  to  which  the  two  latter 
should  tend,  in  order  to  approach  perfection. 

Calculation,  so  to  speak,  commands  Nature  ;  it  determines  phenomena  more  exactly 
than  observation  can  make  them  known  :  experiment  forces  her  to  unveil ;  while  obser- 
vation watches  her  when  deviating  from  her  normal  course,  and  seeks  to  surprise  her. 

Natural  History  has,  moreover,  a  principle  on  which  to  reason,  which  is  peculiar  to 
it,  and  which  it  employs  advantageously  on  many  occasions  ;  it  is  that  of  the  conditions 
of  existence,  commonly  termed  final  causes.  As  nothing  can  exist  without  the  concur- 
rence of  those  conditions  which  render  its  existence  possible,  the  component  parts  of  each 
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must  1)0  so  arranijcd  as  to  render  possible  the  whole  living  being,  not  only  with  regard 
tu  itself,  but  to  its  surrounding  relations ;  and  the  analysis  of  these  conditions  fre- 
quently conducts  to  general  laws,  as  demonstrable  as  those  which  are  derived  from 
calculation  or  exi)eriment. 

It  is  only  when  aU  the  laws  of  general  physics,  and  those  which  result  from  the  condi- 
tions of  existence,  are  exhausted,  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  simple  laws  of  observation. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  observing  is  by  comparison.  This  consists  in  suc- 
cessively studying  the  same  bodies  in  the  different  positions  in  which  Nature 
places  them,  or  in  a  comparison  of  different  bodies  together,  until  constant  relations 
are  recognized  between  their  structures  and  the  phenomena  which  they  manifest. 
These  viuious  bodies  are  kinds  of  experiments  ready  prepared  by  Nature,  who  adds 
to  or  subtracts  from  each  of  them  different  parts,  just  as  we  might  wish  to  do  in  our 
laboratories,  and  shows  us  herself  the  results  of  such  additions  or  retrenchments. 

It  is  thus  that  we  succeed  in  establishing  certain  laws,  which  govern  these  relations, 
and  which  are  employed  like  those  that  have  been  determined  by  the  general  sciences. 

The  incorporation  of  these  laws  of  observation  with  the  general  laws,  either  directly 
or  by  the  principle  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  would  complete  the  system  of  the 
natund  sciences,  in  rendering  sensible  in  all  its  parts  the  mutual  influence  of  every 
being,    lliis  it  is  to  which  the  efforts  of  tliose  who  cultivate  these  sciences  should  tend. 

All  researches  of  this  kind,  however,  presuppose  means  of  distinguishing  with  ccrtaint)-, 
and  causing  others  to  distinguish,  the  objects  investigated  ;  otherwise  we  should  be 
incessantly  liable  to  confound  the  innumerable  beings  which  Nature  presents.  Natural 
History,  then,  should  be  based  on  what  is  called  a  System  of  Nature,  or  a  great  catalogue, 
in  which  all  beings  bear  acknowledged  names,  may  be  recognized  by  distinctive  cha- 
racters, and  distributed  in  divisions  and  subdivisions  themselves  named  and  characterized, 
in  which  they  may  be  found. 

In  order  that  each  being  may  always  be  recognized  in  this  catalogue,  it  should  carry 
its  character  along  with  it :  for  which  reason  the  characters  should  not  be  taken 
from  properties,  or  from  habits  the  exercise  of  which  is  transient,  but  should  be 
drawn  from  the  conformation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  being  which  has  a  simple  character,  or  can  be  recognized  by 
an  isolated  feature  of  its  conformation  :  the  combination  of  many  such  traits  is  almost 
id  ways  necessary  to  distinguish  a  being  from  the  neighbouring  ones,  which  have 
some  but  not  all  of  them,  or  have  them  combined  with  others  of  which  the  first  is 
destitute  ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  beings  to  be  discriminated,  the  more  must 
these  traits  accumulate :  insomuch  that,  to  distinguish  from  all  others  an  individual 
being,  a  complete  description  of  it  must  enter  into  its  character. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  that  divisions  and  subdivisions  have  been  invented. 
A  certain  number  of  neighbouring  beings  only  are  compared  together,  and  their  par- 
ticular characters  need  only  to  express  their  differences,  which,  by  the  supposition  itself, 
are  the  less  important  parts  of  their  conformation.     Such  a  reunion  is  termed  a  geims. 

The  same  inconvenience  would  recur  in  distinguishing  genera  from  each  other,  were 
it  not  that  the  operation  is  repeated  in  collecting  the  neighbouring  genera,  so  as  to  form 
an  order  ;  the  neighbouring  orders  to  form  a  class,  &c.  Intermediate  subdivisions  may 
also  be  established. 

This  scaffolding  of  divisions,  the  superior  of  whicli  contain  the  inferior,  is  what  is 
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called  a  method.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  sort  of  dictionary,  in  which  we  proceed 
from  the  properties  of  things  to  discover  their  names  ;  being  the  reverse  of  ordinary  dic- 
tionaries, in  which  we  proceed  from  the  names  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  properties. 
When  the  method,  however,  is  good,  it  does  more  than  teach  us  names.  If  the  sub- 
divisions have  not  been  established  arbitrarily,  but  are  based  on  the  true  fundamental 
relations, — on  the  essential  resemblances  of  beings,  the  method  is  the  surest  means  of 
reducinn-  the  properties  of  these  beings  to  general  rules,  of  expressing  them  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  of  stamping  them  on  the  memory. 

To  render  it  such,  an  assiduous  comparison  of  beings  is  employed,  directed  by  the 
principle  of  the  subordination  of  characters,  which  is  itself  derived  from  that  of  the 
conditions  of  existence.  All  the  parts  of  a  being  having  a  mutual  correlativeness,  some 
traits  of  conformation  exclude  others  ;  while  some,  on  the  contrary,  necessitate  others  : 
when,  therefore,  we  perceive  such  or  such  traits  in  a  being,  we  can  calculate  before- 
hand those  which  co-exist  in  it,  or  those  that  are  incompatible  %vith  them.  The  parts, 
properties,  or  the  traits  of  conformation,  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  these 
relations  of  incompatibility  or  of  co-existence  with  others,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
exercise  the  most  marked  influence  upon  the  whole  of  the  being,  are  what  are  called 
important  characters,  dominant  characters ;  the  others  are  the  subordinate  characters, 
all  varying,  however,  in  degree. 

This  influence  of  characters  is  sometimes  determined  rationally,  by  considering 
the  nature  of  the  organ :  when  this  is  impracticable,  recourse  must  be  had  to  simple 
observation  ;  and  a  sure  means  of  recognizing  the  important  characters,  which  is 
derived  from  their  own  nature,  is,  that  they  are  more  constant ;  and  that  in  a  long 
series  of  different  beings,  approximated  according  to  their  degrees  of  similitude,  these 
characters  are  the  last  to  vary. 

From  their  influence  and  from  their  constancy  result  equally  the  rule,  which  should 
be  preferred  for  distinguishing  grand  divisions,  and  in  proportion  as  we  descend  to  the 
inferior  subdivisions,  we  can  also  descend  to  subordinate  and  variable  characters. 

There  can  onlv  be  one  perfect  method,  which  is  the  natural  method.  An  arrangement 
is  thus  named  in  which  beings  of  the  same  genus  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than 
to  those  of  all  other  genera ;  the  genera  of  the  same  order  nearer  than  to  those  ut 
other  orders,  and  so  in  succession.  This  method  is  the  idcEd  to  which  Natural  History 
should  tend  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  can  attain  it,  we  shall  have  the  exact  and 
complete  expression  of  all  nature.  In  fact,  each  being  is  determined  by  its  resem- 
blance to  others,  and  its  diff'erences  from  them ;  and  all  these  relations  would  be  fully 
given  by  the  arrangement  which  we  have  indicated.  In  a  word,  the  natural  method  would 
be  the  whole  science,  and  each  step  towards  it  tends  to  advance  the  science  to  perfection. 
Life  being  the  most  important  of  aU  the  properties  of  beings,  and  the  highest  of  all 
characters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  made  in  aU  ages  the  most  general  prin- 
ciple of  distinction  ;  and  that  natural  beings  have  always  been  separated  into  two 
immense  divisions,  the  living  and  the  inanimate. 


OF  LIVING  BEINGS,  AND  OF  ORGANIZATION  IN  GENERAL. 

If,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  essence  of  life,  we  consider  it  in  those  beings 
in  which  its  effects  are  the  most  simple,  we  readily  perceive  that  it  consists  in  the 
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faculty  which  certain  corporeal  combinations  have,  of  enduring  for  a  time,  and  under 
a  determinate  form,  by  incessantly  attracting  into  their  composition  a  part  of  sur- 
rounding substances,  and  rendering  to  the  elements  portions  of  their  own  proper 
substance. 

Life,  then,  is  a  vortex  {tourbUlon),  more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less  complicated, 
the  direction  of  which  is  constant,  and  which  always  carries  along  molecules  ol 
the  same  kind,  but  into  which  individual  molecules  are  continuidly  entering,  and 
from  which  they  are  constantly  departing  ;  so  that  the /orm  of  a  living  body  is  more 
essential  to  it  than  its  matter. 

As  long  as  this  movement  subsists,  the  body  in  which  it  takes  place  is  I'w'mg — • 
it  lives.  When  it  is  permanently  arrested,  the  body  dies.  After  death,  the  elements 
which  compose  it,  abandoned  to  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities,  are  not  slow  to 
separate,  from  which,  more  or  less  quickly,  results  the  dissolution  of  the  body  that 
had  been  living.  It  was  then  by  the  vital  motion  that  its  dissolution  was  arrested,  and 
that  the  elements  of  the  body  were  temporarily  combined. 

All  living  bodies  die  after  a  time,  the  extreme  limit  of  which  is  determined  for  each 
species  ;  and  death  appears  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  life,  which,  by  its  own 
action,  insensibly  alters  the  structure  of  the  body  wherein  its  functions  are  exercised, 
so  as  to  render  its  continuance  impossible. 

In  fact,  the  Hving  body  undergoes  gradual  but  constant  changes  during  the  whole 
term  of  its  existence.  It  increases  first  in  dimensions,  according  to  the  proportions 
and  within  the  limits  fixed  for  each  species,  and  for  each  of  its  several  parts ;  then 
it  augments  in  density',  in  most  of  its  parts  : — it  is  this  second  kind  of  change  tliat 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  natural  death. 

On  examining  the  various  living  bodies  more  closely,  a  common  structure  is 
discerned,  which  a  little  reflection  soon  causes  us  to  adjudge  as  essential  to  a  vortex, 
such  as  the  vital  motion. 

SoHds,  it  is  evident,  are  necessary  to  these  bodies  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
forms,  and  fluids  for  the  conservation  of  motion  in  them.  Their  tissue,  then,  is  com- 
posed of  interlacement  and  network,  or  of  fibres  and  sohd  laminae,  which  inclose  the 
liquids  in  their  interstices  :  it  is  in  these  liquids  that  the  motion  is  most  continual  and 
most  extended  ;  the  extraneous  substances  penetrate  the  intimate  tissue  of  bodies  in 
incorporating  with  them  ;  they  nourish  the  solids  by  interposing  their  molecules,  and 
also  detach  from  them  their  superfluous  molecules  :  it  is  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form 
that  the  matters  to  be  exhaled  traverse  the  pores  of  the  Hving  body ;  but,  in  return,  it 
is  the  solids  which  contain  these  fluids,  and  by  their  contraction  communicate  to  them 
a  part  of  their  motion. 

This  mutual  action  of  the  sohds  and  fluids,  this  passage  of  molecules  from  one  to 
the  other,  necessitated  considerable  affinity  in  their  chemical  composition;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  sohds  of  organized  bodies  are  in  great  part  composed  of  elements  easily 
convertible  into  hquids  or  gases. 

Tlie  motion  of  the  fluids,  requiring  also  a  continually  repeated  action  on  the 
part  of  the  solids,  and  communicating  one  to  them,  demanded  of  the  latter  both 
flexibility  and  dilatabUity ;  and  hence  we  find  this  character  nearly  general  in  all 
organized  sohds. 

This  fundamental  structure,  common  to  all  living  bodies — this  areolar  tissue,  the  more 
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or  less  flexible  fibres  or  latninee  of  which  intercept  fluids  more  or  less  abundjint  — 
constitutes  what  is  termed  the  organization ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  what  we  have 
said,  it  follows  that  only  organized  bodies  can  enjoy  life. 

Organization,  then,  results  from  a  great  number  of  dispositions  or  arrangements, 
which  are  all  conditions  of  life  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  life  would  be  arrested,  if  its  effect  be  to  alter  either  of  these  conditions, 
so  as  to  arrest  even  one  of  the  partial  motions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Every  organized  body,  besides  the  qualities  common  to  its  tissue,  has  one  proper 
form,  not  only  in  general  and  externally,  but  also  in  the  detail  of  the  structure 
of  each  of  its  parts  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  form,  which  determines  the  particular  dirction 
of  each  of  the  partial  movements  that  take  place  in  it,  that  depends  the  complication  of 
the  general  movement  of  its  life,  which  constitutes  its  species,  and  renders  it  what  it 
is.  Each  part  concurs  in  this  general  movement  by  a  peculiar  action,  and  experiences 
from  it  particular  effects  ;  so  that,  in  every  being,  the  life  is  a  whole,  resulting  from 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  all  its  parts. 

Life,  then,  in  general,  presupposes  organization  in  general,  and  the  life  proper 
to  each  being  presupposes  the  organization  peculiar  to  that  being,  just  as  the 
movement  ot  a  clock  presupposes  the  clock  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  behold  life  only 
in  beings  that  are  organized  and  formed  to  enjoy  it ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  philo- 
sophers have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  matter  in  the  act  of  organization, 
either  of  itself  or  by  any  extrinsic  cause.  In  fact,  life  exercising  upon  the  elements 
which  at  every  instant  form  part  of  the  living  body,  and  upon  those  which  it  attracts 
to  it,  an  action  contrary  to  that  which  would  be  produced  without  it  by  the  usual 
chemical  affinities,  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  it  can  itself  be  produced  b)'  these 
affinities,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  other  power  in  nature  capable  of  reuniting  previously 
separated  molecules. 

The  birth  of  organized  beings  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  mystery  of  the  organic 
economy  and  of  all  nature  :  we  see  them  developed,  but  never  being  formed ;  nay, 
more,  all  those  of  which  we  can  trace  the  origin,  have  at  first  been  attached  to  a 
body  of  the  same  form  as  their  own,  but  which  was  developed  before  them  ; — in 
one  word,  to  ^parent.  So  long  as  the  offspring  has  no  independent  life,  but  par- 
ticipates in  that  of  its  parent,  it  is  called  a  germ. 

The  place  to  which  the  germ  is  attached,  and  the  occasional  cause  which  detaches 
it,  and  gives  it  an  independent  life,  vary ;  but  the  primitive  adherence  to  a  similar 
being  is  a  rule  without  exception.  The  separation  of  the  germ  is  what  is  designated 
generation. 

All  organized  beings  produce  similar  ones  ;  otherwise,  death  being  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  life,  their  species  would  not  endure. 

Organized  beings  have  even  the  faculty  of  reproducing,  in  degrees  varying  with  the 
species,  certain  of  their  parts  of  which  they  may  have  been  deprived.  This  has  been 
named  the  power  of  reproduction. 

The  developement  of  organized  beings  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, according  as  circumstances  are  differently  favourable.  Heat,  the  supply  and 
quality  of  nourishment,  with  other  causes,  exert  great  influence  ;  and  this  influence 
may  extend  to  the  whole  body  in  general,  or  to  certain  organs  in  particular  : —  hence 
the  similitude  of  offspring  to  their  parents  can  never  be  complete. 
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Differences  of  tins  kind,  between  orf^anized  beings,  are  wbat  arc  tormed  variefies. 

There  is  no  ])root*  that  all  the  differences  which  now  distinguish  organi/.ed  beings  iire 
such  as  may  have  been  produced  by  circumstances.  All  that  has  been  advanced  upon 
this  subject  is  hypothetical :  exj)enence  seems  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  varieties  are  confined  within  rather  narrow  limits  ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  retrace  antiquity,  we  perceive  that  these  limits  were  the  same  as  at 
present. 

AVe  are  then  obliged  to  admit  of  certain  forms,  which,  since  the  origin  of  things, 
have  been  perpetuated  without  exceeding  these  limits  ;  and  all  the  beings  appertaining 
to  one  of  these  forms  constitute  what  is  termed  a  specks.  Varieties  are  accidental 
subdivisions  of  species. 

Generation  being  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  limits  to  which  varieties  may 
extend,  species  should  be  defined  the  reunion  of  individuals  descended  one  from  the 
other,  or  from  common  parents,  or  from  such  as  resemble  them  as  closely  as  theij 
resemble  each  other ;  but,  although  this  definition  is  rigorous,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
application  to  particular  individuals  may  be  \Qry  difHcult  when  the  necessary  experi- 
ments have  not  been  made.* 

To  recapitulate, — absorption,  assimilation,  exhalation,  developement.  nnd  generation, 
are  the  functions  common  to  all  living  beings  ;  birth  ajid  death,  the  universal  limits  of 
their  existence  ;  a  porous,  contractile  tissue,  containing  within  its  laminse  liquids  or 
gases  in  motion,  the  general  essence  of  their  structure ;  substances  almost  all 
susceptible  of  being  converted  into  liquids  or  gases,  and  combinations  capable  of  easy 
transformation  into  one  another,  the  basis  of  their  chemical  composition.  Fixed 
forms,  and  which  are  perpetuated  by  generation,  distinguish  their  species,  determine 
the  comphcation  of  the  secondarj'  functions  proper  to  each  of  them,  and  assign  to  them 
the  office  they  have  to  fulfil  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  universe.  These  forms 
neither  produce  nor  change  themselves  ;  the  life  supposes  their  existence  ;  it  can  exist 
only  in  organizations  already  prepared  ;  and  the  most  profound  meditations,  assisted 
by  the  most  delicate  observations,  can  penetrate  no  further  than  the  mystery  of  the 
pre-existcnce  of  germs. 

DIVISIOX  OF  ORGANIZED    BEINGS   INTO   ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Living  or  organized  beings  have  been  subdivided,  from  the  earliest  times,  into  ani- 
mate beings,  or  those  possessing  sense  and  motion,  and  inanimate  beings,  which  enjoy 


*  TtiKi  iusurinoan table  difficulties  oppose  the  Tif^A  determination  of 
xpecie«,  nnd,  consvqncntly,  render  even  the  definition  of  the  term 
iropusiiible,  except  in  \  very  ^-«^c  nnd  loose  niitiiticr,  ivill  readilj- 
appcar  on  consideration  of  some  of  the  phcnoiiu-na  presented. 
The  prevalent  idea  is,  that  a  tpecie$  cou&ists  of  the  ag'gre^te  of 
iiidindunls  descended  from  one  original  parentnge,  which  aloue  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  ofTspriog  that  are  prolific  inter 
f :  nnd  that  when  individuals,  not  of  the  same  pristine  derivation, 
interbreed,  the  hi-brids  are  neceasarily  mules,  which  are  either  quite 
sterile,  or  at  most  can  only  propagate  with  individuals  ol  unmixed 
descent.  But  it  so  bnppcns,  that  every  possible  grade  of  apprnxi- 
mniion  is  manifested,  from  the  most  diverse  races,  to  those  which  are 
nllirrly  undifttingnishable  ;  n-hile,  even  iu  the  latter  case,  urgent  ana- 
logies, notwithntandiug,  sometimes  forcibly  indicate  a  separalencas  of 
origin  ;  as  when  a  series  of  analogous  races  inhabiting  distant  re^ons 
are  compared  together,  some  of  which  are  obviously  di^crent,  oihem 
doubtfully  so,  and  some  apparently  identical.  And  it  remitins  to  he 
shown  wbeilier  Kucb  intimately  nllicd  mces  as  some  of  these,  even  if 


ascertnined],  would  not  produce  hybrids  capable  of  transmitting  and 
perpetuating  the  mingled  breed.  It  is  tme  that  Cnrier  guards 
againnt  this  contingency,  in  the  wording  nf  his  definition  ;  nnd  thnt 
most  natnrnlists  would  concur  iu  regarding  sucb  miscible  races,  how- 
ever dissimilar,  as  varietieM  nierety  of  the  same ;  but  a  question 
arises,  whether  there  be  not  di^>rrtir  rf^^Tfcj  of  fertility  in  hybrids, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  aj^nity.  or  physiological  accord&ncy, 
subsisting  betnixt  the  parent  nces ;  it  beim;  only  within  a  certain 
sphere  of  that  a  linity  thnt  they  can  he  produced  at  all :  besides  which, 
as  hybrids  arc  seldom  exactly  intermediate,  and  in  some  instances 
(pnrticulariy  among  maitiparous  races)  have  been  known  to  ri-senilile 
entirely  one  or  the  other  parent,  it  may  be  presumed  that  tins  uinum. 
stance  would  also  materially  affect  their  capability  of  propngiiiiun- 
F.xperiments  are  needed  to  solve  this  important  problem,  though  ilure 
is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tollowingptopOBiiion  will  eventu- 
ally gnin  the  general  assent  of  nuturnlisU,  -viz.,  that  while  caniidera/ile 
tthiimilririty  daei  not  of  nrcmilff  hnply  tpmficat  divertily,  t/ie  ati- 
tr-rte  eqiiiUy  /loldi,  thnt  abnoliite  reaemblunce  failt  nf  tttelf  to  '-c/» 
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neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  faculties,  but  are  reduced  to  the  simple  function 
of  vegetating.  Although  many  plants  retract  their  leaves  when  touched,  and  the  roots 
direct  themselves  constantly  towards  moisture,  the  leaves  towards  air  and  light, 
and  though  some  parts  of  vegetables  appear  even  to  exhibit  oscUlations  without 
any  perceptible  external  cause,  stUI  these  various  movements  bear  too  little  resem- 
blance to  those  of  animals  to  enable  us  to  recognize  in  them  any  proofs  of  perception 
or  of  wiU. 

The  spontaneity  of  the  movements  of  animals  required  essential  modifications,  even 
in  their  simply  vegetative  organs.  Their  roots  not  penetrating  the  ground,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  place  within  themselves  provisions  of  food,  and 
to  carry  its  reservoir  along  with  them.  Hence  is  derived  the  first  character  of  animals, 
or  their  alimentary  cavity,  from  which  their  nutritive  fluid  penetrates  all  other  parts 
through  pores  or  vessels,  which  are  a  sort  of  internal  roots. 

The  organization  of  this  cavity  and  of  its  appurtenances  required  varying,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  and  the  operations  which  it  had  to  undergo  before  it 
could  furnish  juices  proper  for  absorption  :  whilst  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  supply 
to  vegetables  only  juices  ready  prepared,  and  which  can  be  absorbed  immediately. 

The  animal  bod)',  which  abounds  with  functions  more  numerous  and  more  varied 
than  in  the  plant,  required  in  consequence  to  have  an  organization  much  more  com- 
plicated ;  besides  which,  its  parts  not  being  capable  of  preserving  a  fixed  relative  posi- 
tion, there  were  no  means  by  which  the  motion  of  their  fluids  could  be  produced  by 
external  causes,  as  it  required  to  be  independent  of  heat  and  of  the  atmosphere  :  from 
this  originates  the  second  character  of  animals,  or  their  circulatory  system,  which  is 
less  essential  than  the  digestive,  since  it  was  unnecessary  in  the  more  simple  animals. 

The  animal  functions  required  organic  systems,  not  needed  by  vegetables,  as  that 
of  the  muscles  for  voluntary  motion,  and  that  of  the  nerves  for  sensibility  ;  and  these 
two  systems,  like  the  rest,  acting  only  through  the  motions  and  transformations  of  the 
fluids,  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  more  numerous  in  animals,  and  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  animal  body  should  be  more  complicated  than  that  of 
the  plant :  and  so  it  is,  for  an  additional  substance  (azote)  enters  into  it  as  an  essential 
element,  while  in  plants  it  is  a  mere  accidental  junction  with  the  three  other  general 
elements  of  organization, —  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Tliis  then  is  the  third 
character  of  animals. 

The  soil  and  the  atmosphere  supply  to  vegetables  water  for  their  nutrition,  which  is 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  air,  which  contains  oxygen  and  azote,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon.  To  extract  from  these 
aliments  their  proper  composition,  it  was  necesary  that  they  should  retain  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  exhale  the  superfluous  oxygen,  and  absorb  little  or  no  azote.  Such,  then, 
is  the  process  of  vegetable  life,  of  which  the  essential  function  is  the  exhalation  of 
oxygen,  which  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  light. 

Animals  in  addition  derive  nourishment,  more  or  less  immediately,  from  the  vegetable 
itself,  of  which  hydrogen  and  carbon  form  the  principal  constituents.  To  assimilate 
them  to  their  own  composition,  they  must  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  hydrogen,  and 
especially  of  the  superabundant  carbon,  and  accumulate  more  azote ;  this  it  is  which 
is  performed  in  respiration,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  blood,  and  being  exhaled  with  them  under  the  form  of 
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water  and  carbonic  acid,     'i'hc  azote,  whatever  part  of  tlieir  body  it  may  iienetrate, 
appears  to  remain  there. 

'ITic  relations  of  vegetables  and  animals  with  the  atmosphere  are  then  inverse ;  the 
former  retain  (clrfont)  water  and  [decomjiose]  carbonic  acid,  while  the  latter  reproduce 
them.  Respiration  is  the  function  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  animal  body  ;  it 
is  that  which  in  a  manner  animalizes  it ;  and  we  shall  see  that  animals  exercise  their 
peculiiir  functions  more  completely,  according  as  they  enjoy  greater  powers  of  respira- 
tion.    It  is  in  this  difference  of  relations  that  the  fourth  character  of  animals  consists. 


OF  TUK  FORMS    PECULI.\R   TO    THE  ORGANIC     ELEMENTS    OF   THE    .\N'IM.4L    BODY,  AND    OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL  COMBINATIONS  OF  ITS  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

An  areolar  tissue  and  three  chemical  elements  are  essential  to  every  living  body,  a 
fourth  element  being  peculiar  to  that  of  animals ;  but  this  tissue  is  composed  of  vari- 
ouslv  formed  meshes,  and  these  elements  are  united  in  different  combinations. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  organic  materials,  or  forms  of  tissue, — ^the  cellular  membrane, 
the  muscular  fibre,  and  the  medullary  matter;  and  to  each  form  belongs  a  peculiar 
combination  of  chemical  elements,  together  with  a  particular  function. 

Tlie  cellular  membrane  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  small  lamina;,  fortuitously  dis- 
posed, so  as  to  form  little  cells  that  communicate  with  each  other.  It  is  a  sort  of 
sponge,  which  has  the  same  form  as  the  entire  body,  all  other  parts  of  which  fill  or 
traverse  it.  Its  property  is  to  contract  indefinitely  when  the  causes  which  sustain 
its  extension  cease  to  operate.  It  is  this  force  that  retains  the  body  in  a  given  form, 
and  within  determined  limits. 

When  condensed,  this  substance  forms  those  more  or  less  extended  laminse  which 
are  called  membranes  ;  the  membranes,  rolled  into  cylinders,  compose  those  tubes,  more 
or  less  ramified,  which  are  termed  vessels ;  the  filaments,  named  _^6res,  resolve  them- 
selves into  it ;  and  the  bones  are  nothing  but  the  same,  indurated  by  the  accumulation 
of  earthy  particles. 

The  cellular  substance  consists  of  that  combination  [isinglass]  which  bears  the 
name  of  gelatine,  and  the  character  of  which  is  to  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  and  to 
assume  the  form,  when  cold,  of  a  trembling  jelly. 

The  medullary  matter  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  its  organic  molecules  :  it  ap- 
pears to  the  naked  eye  as  a  sort  of  soft  bouillie  [pultaceous  mass],  consisting  of  exces- 
sively small  globules ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  ajjparent  motion,  but  in  it  resides 
the  admirable  power  of  transmitting  to  the  me  the  impressions  of  the  external  senses, 
and  of  conve)'ing  to  the  muscles  the  mandates  of  the  will.  The  brain  and  the  spinal 
chord  are  chiefly  composed  of  it ;  and  the  nen-es,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the 
sentient  organs,  are,  essentially,  but  ramifications  of  the  same. 

The  flesliy  or  muscular  fibre  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  filament,  the  distinctive  property 
of  which,  during  life,  is  that  of  contracting  when  touched  or  struck,  or  when  it  experi- 
ences, through  the  medium  of  the  nen'es,  the  action  of  the  will. 

The  muscles,  immediate  organs  of  voluntarj'  motion,  are  merely  bundles  of  fleshy 
fibres.  All  the  membranes,  all  the  vessels  which  need  to  exercise  any  compression,  are 
furnished  with  these  fibres.  They  are  always  intimately  connected  with  ners'ous 
threads ;    but  those  which  subserve  the  purely  vegetative  functions  contract  without 
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tne  knowledge  of  the  me,  so  that  the  will  is  inaeed  one  means  of  causing  the  fibres 
to  act,  but  which  is  neither  general  nor  exclusive. 

'I'he  fleshy  fibre  has  for  its  base  a  particular  substance  termed  fibrine,  which  is 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  of  which  the  nature  appears  to  be  to  take  of  itself  this 
filamentous  form. 

The  nutritive  fluid,  or  the  blood,  such  as  we  find  in  the  vessels  of  the  circulation,  not 
only  resolves  itself  principally  into  the  general  elements  of  the  animal  body, — carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote,  but  it  also  contains  fibrine  and  gelatine,  all  but  disposed 
to  contract,  and  to  assume  the  forms  of  membranes  or  of  filaments  peculiar  to  them  ; 
nought  being  ever  acquired  for  their  manifestation  but  a  little  repose.  The  blood  pre- 
sents also  another  combination,  which  occurs  in  many  animal  solids  and  fluids,  namely, 
albumen  [or  xvhite  of  egg'\,  the  characteristic  property  of  which  is  to  coagulate  in 
boiling  water.  Besides  these,  the  blood  contains  almost  all  the  elements  which  may 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body  of  each  animal,  such  as  the  lime  and  phosphorus, 
which  hardens  the  bones  of  vertebrated  animals,  the  iron,  which  colours  the  blood  itself 
as  well  as  various  other  parts,  the  fat  or  animal  oil,  which  is  deposited  in  the  cellular 
substance  to  maintain  it,  &c.  All  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  animal  body  are  composed 
of  chemical  elements  contained  in  the  blood ;  and  it  is  only  by  possessing  some  ele- 
ments more  or  less,  or  in  different  proportions,  that  each  is  severally  distinguished ; 
whence  it  becomes  apparent  that  their  formation  entirely  depends  on  the  subtraction 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  one  or  more  elements  of  the  blood,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  on 
the  addition  of  some  element  from  elsewhere. 

The  various  operations,  by  which  the  blood  supplies  nourishment  to  the  solid  or  liquid 
matter  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  may  take  the  general  name  of  secretion.  This  term, 
however,  is  often  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  production  of  liquids,  while  that  of 
nutrition  is  applied  more  especially  to  the  production  and  deposition  of  the  matter 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  conservation  of  the  solids. 

Every  solid  organ,  as  well  as  fluid,  has  the  composition  most  appropriate  for  the  office 
which  it  has  to  perform,  and  it  preserves  it  so  long  as  health  continues,  because  the 
blood  renews  it  as  fast  as  it  becomes  changed.  The  blood  itself,  by  this  continual 
contribution,  is  altered  every  moment ;  but  is  restored  by  digestion,  which  renews  its 
matter ;  by  respiration,  which  sets  free  the  superffuous  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  and  by 
perspiration  and  various  other  excretions,  that  relieve  it  from  other  superabundant 
principles. 

These  perpetual  changes  of  chemical  composition  constitute  part  of  the  vital  vortex, 
not  less  essential  than  the  visible  movements  and  those  of  translation  :  the  object,  in- 
deed, of  these  latter  is  simply  to  produce  the  former. 

OF  THE  FORCES  WHICH  ACT  IN  THE  ANIMAL  BODY. 

I'he  muscular  fibre  is  not  only  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion ;  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  also  the  most  powerful  of  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  effect  the  move- 
ments of  translation  necessary  to  vegetative  life.  Thus  the  fibres  of  the  intestines  pro- 
duce the  peristaltic  motion,  which  causes  the  aliment  to  pass  onward  along  this  canal ; 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  the  agents  of  the  circulation,  and,  through  it,  of 
all  the  secretions,  &c. 
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The  will  causes  the  fibre  to  contract  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve  ;  and  the 
involuntary  fibres,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  are  equally  animated  l)y  the 
nerves  which  pervade  them  ;  it  is,  therefore,  jirobable,  that  these  neiTes  are  the  cause 
of  their  contraction. 

All  contraction,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  change  of  dimension  in  nature,  is  produced 
by  a  change  of  chemicid  composition,  though  it  consists  merely  in  the  fiovving  or  ebbing 
of  an  imponderable  *,  such  as  caloric ;  it  is  thus  also  that  the  most  violent  of  known 
movements  are  occasioned,  as  combustions,  detonations,  &c. 

There  is,  then,  great  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  by  an  imponderable  fluid  that 
the  nerve  acts  upon  the  fil)rc  ;  and  the  more  especi;Jly,  as  it  is  demonstrated  tliat  this 
action  is  not  mechanical. 

The  medullary  matter  of  the  whole  nervous  system  is  homogeneous,  and  m.ust 
exercise,  wherever  it  is  found,  the  functions  appertaining  to  its  nature  ;  all  its  ramifi- 
cations receive  a  great  abundance  of  blood-vessels. 

All  the  animal  fluids  being  derived  from  the  blood  by  secretion,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  holds  with  the  nervous  fluid,  nor  that  the  medullary  matter  secretes 
[or  evolves]  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  medullar}'  matter  is  the  sole  conductor 
of  the  nervous  fluid  ;  and  that  all  the  other  organic  elements  serve  as  non-conductors, 
and  arrest  it,  as  glass  arrests  electricity. 

The  external  causes  which  are  capable  of  producing  sensations,  or  of  occasioning 
contractions  in  the  fibre,  are  all  chemical  agents,  capable  of  efiibcting  decompositions, 
such  as  light,  caloric,  the  salts,  odorous  vapours,  percussion,  compression,  &c. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  these  causes  act  upon  the  nervous  fluid  chemically,  and 
by  changing  its  composition  :  which  appears  the  more  likely,  as  their  action  becomes 
weakened  b}'  continuance,  as  if  the  nervous  fluid  needed  to  resume  its  primitive  com- 
position in  order  to  be  altered  anew. 

The  external  organs  of  sense  may  be  compared  to  sieves,  which  allow  nothing  to 
pass  through  to  the  nerve  except  the  species  of  agent  which  should  afl^ect  it  in  that 
jjarticular  place,  but  which  often  accumulates  so  as  to  increase  the  effect.  I'he 
tongue  has  its  spongy  papilla?,  which  imbibe  saline  solutions  :  the  ear  a  gelatinous 
pulp,  which  is  intensely  agitated  by  sonorous  vibrations  ;  the  eye  transparent  lenses, 
which  concentrate  the  rays  of  light,  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  what  are  styled  irritants,  or  the  agents  which  occasion  the  con- 
tractions of  the  fibre,  exert  this  action  by  producing  on  the  fibre,  by  the  nerve,  the 
same  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  will ;  that  is  to  say,  by  altering  the  nervous  fluid 
in  the  manner  necessary  to  change  the  dimensions  of  the  fibre  on  which  it  has  influence  ; 
but  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  action  ;  the  me  is  often  even  without  any 
knowledge  of  it.  The  muscles  separated  from  the  body  are  still  susceptible  of  irrita- 
tion, so  long  as  the  portion  of  the  nerve  distributed  within  them  preserves  its  power  of 
acting  on  them ;  the  will  being  e%'idently  unconnected  with  this  phenomenon. 

The  ner\-ous  fluid  is  altered  by  muscular  irritation,  as  well  as  by  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  ;  and  the  same  necessitj'  occurs  for  the  re-estabhshment  of  its  primi- 
tive composition. 

The  movements  of  translation  necessary  to  vegetative  life  are  determined  by  irritants  : 
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the  aliment  irritates  [or  excites]  the  intestine,  the  blood  irritates  the  heart,  &c.  These 
movements  are  all  independent  of  the  will,  and  in  general  (while  health  endures)  take 
place  without  the  cognizance  of  the  me  ;  the  nerves  which  produce  them  have  even, 
in  several  parts,  a  different  distribution  from  that  of  the  nerves  affected  by  sensations 
or  subject  to  the  will,  and  the  object  of  the  difference  appears  to  be  the  securing  of 
this  independence.* 

The  nervous  functions,  that  is  to  say,  sensitiveness  and  muscular  irritability,  are  so 
much  the  stronger  at  every  point,  in  proportion  as  the  exciting  cause  is  more  abundant ; 
and  as  this  agent,  or  the  nervous  fluid,  is  produced  by  secretion  [or  evolution],  its 
abundance  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  medullary  or  secretory  matter, 
and  the  amount  of  blood  received  by  the  latter. 

In  animals  that  have  a  circulation,  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  arteries  which 
convey  it  to  its  destined  parts,  by  means  of  their  irritability  and  that  of  the  heart.  If 
these  arteries  be  irritated,  they  act  more  vigorously,  and  propel  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  ;  the  nervous  fluid  becomes  more  abundant,  and  augments  the  local  sensibility  ; 
this,  in  its  turn,  increases  the  irritability  of  the  arteries,  so  that  this  mutual  action  may 
be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  termed  orgasm,  and  when  it  becomes  painful  and 
permanent,  infammation.  The  irritation  may  also  originate  in  the  nerve,  when  it 
experiences  acute  sensations. 

This  mutual  influence  of  the  ner\'es  and  fibres,  either  in  the  intestinal  system,  or  in 
the  arterial  system,  is  the  real  spring  of  vegetative  life  in  animals. 

As  each  external  sense  is  permeable  only  by  particular  kinds  of  sensation,  so 
each  internal  organ  may  be  accessible  only  to  such  or  such  agent  of  irritation.  Thus, 
mercury  irritates  the  salivary  glands,  cantharides  excite  the  bladder,  &c.  I'hese 
agents  are  what  are  termed  specif  cs. 

The  nervous  system  being  homogeneous  and  continuous,  local  sensations  and  irrita- 
tion debilitate  the  whole  ■  and  each  function,  carried  too  far,  may  enfeeble  the  others. 
Excess  of  aliment  thus  weakens  the  faculty  of  thought ;  while  prolonged  meditation 
impairs  the  energy  of  digestion,  &c. 

Excessive  local  irritation  will  enfeeble  the  whole  body,  as  if  all  the  powers  of  life 
were  concentrated  on  a  single  point. 

A  second  irritation  produced  at  another  point  may  diminish,  or  divert  as  it  is  termed, 
the  first;  such  is  the  eft'ect  of  purgatives,  blisters,  &c.  [denominated  counter-irritation]. 

AU  rapid  as  the  foregoing  enunciation  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  possibility  of 
accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  physical  life,  by  the  simple  admission  of  a  fluid 
such  as  we  have  defined,  from  the  properties  which  it  manifests. f 


there  are  disHnctl;^  mentioned  tbc  three 
ts  of  nerves,  the  separate  functions  of  which  have  been  con- 
lively  demonstrated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell :  viz.,  nerves  of  rti/i(to«, 
ch  transmit  the  mandates  of  the  will ;  of  leniatlon,  which  convey 
the  sensorium  the  impressions  of  the  senses:  AHA  oi lymptithy, 
nvolnntary  movement,  the  reunion  of  the  ramiiications  of  which 
I  plexus  of  knots,  or  ganglions,  is  intimated  in  the  text,  those  of 
second  class  being  distinguished  by  a  swelling  or  ganglion  near 


-En. 


'  unceasing  chemical  changes  consc^ue 

rily  develope  electricity  ;  and  that  the  nervoiii  Jiuid  is  no  other 
s  electric,  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  identity  of  their 
Indeed,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  transmission 
of  voltaic  electricity  along  tbe  nerves  of  a  recently  dead  animal, 
sufhces  to  produce  the  most  violent  muscular  action  :  hut  the  regula- 
tion of  that  action,  its  exclusive  direction  to  particular  suites  of 
muscles,  requires  the  vital  impulse.     "  If  the  brain,"  remarks    Sir 


ntlyi. 


charge  itself  at  rc^lar  intervals,  when  the  tension  of  the  electr 
developed  reaches  a  certain  point,  along  the  nerves  vhich  communi- 
(jate  with  the  heart,  and  thus  to  excite  the  pultiations  of  that  organ. 
This  idea  is  forcibly  suggested  by  a  view  of  that  elegant  apparatus, 
the  dry  pile  of  Deluc,  in  which  the  successive  accumulations  of 
electricity  are  carried  off  by  a  suttpendcd  ball,  which  is  kept,  by  the 
discharges,  in  a  state  of  regular  pulsation  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
have  witnessed  the  action  of  such  a  pile,  maintained  in  this  way  for 
whole  years,  in  the  study  of  the  above-named  eminent  philosopher. 
The  same  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  puUation  of  the  heart  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  Dr.  Arnott,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  useful  and  ex- 
cellent work  on  Physics,  to  which,  however,  we  are  not  indebted  for 
the  suggestion,  it  having  occurred  to  us  inilcpendently  many  years 
ago."— £)McoHr*r  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  343.— Ed. 
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srjlMARY   IDEA   OF    THE    FUNCTIONS  AND    ORGANS  OF   THE    BODIES  OF    ANIMALS,   AND   OF 
THEIR  VARIOUS   DEGREES  OF  UOMl'LICATION. 

After  what  we  have  stated  respecting  tlie  organic  elements  of  the  body,  its 
chemical  principles,  and  the  forces  which  act  within  it,  it  remains  only  to  give  a  sum- 
mary idea  in  detail  of  the  functions  of  which  life  is  composed,  and  of  their  respective 
organs. 

The  functions  of  the  animal  body  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 

The  animal  functions,  or  those  proper  to  animals, —  that  is  to  say,  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motion. 

The  vital,  vegetative  functions,  or  those  common  to  animals  and  vegetables ;  that  is 
to  say,  nutrition  and  generation. 

Sensibility  resides  in  the  ner\-ous  system. 

The  most  general  external  sense  is  that  of  touch  ;  its  seat  is  in  the  skin,  a  mem- 
brane enveloping  the  whole  body,  and  traversed  all  over  by  nerves,  of  which  the 
extreme  filaments  expand  on  the  surface  into  papillre,  and  are  protected  by  the  epider- 
mis, and  by  other  insensible  teguments,  such  as  hairs,  scales,  &c.  Taste  and  smell 
are  merely  delicate  states  of  the  sense  of  touch,  for  which  the  skin  of  the  tongue  and 
nostrils  is  particularly  organized ;  the  former  b)'  means  of  papillae  more  convex  and 
spongy ;  the  latter,  by  its  extreme  delicacy  and  the  multiplication  of  its  ever  humid 
surface.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  general.  The  organ  of  gene- 
ration is  endowed  with  a  sixth  sense,  which  is  seated  in  its  internal  skin  ;  that  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  declares  the  state  of  those  viscera  by  peculiar  sensations.  In 
fine,  sensations  more  or  less  painful  may  originate  in  all  parts  of  the  body  through 
accidents  or  diseases. 

Many  animals  have  neither  ears  nor  nostrils  ;  several  are  without  eyes,  and  some  are 
reduced  to  the  single  sense  of  touch,  which  is  never  absent. 

The  action  received  by  the  external  organs  is  continued  through  the  nerves  to  the 
central  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  in  the  higher  animals,  consists  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord.  The  more  elevated  the  nature  of  the  animal,  the  more  volumi- 
nous is  the  brain,  and  the  more  the  sensitive  power  is  concentrated  there ;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  animal  is  placed  lower  in  the  scale,  the  medullary  masses  are  dispersed,  aud 
in  the  lowest  genera  of  all,  the  nervous  substance  appears  to  merge  altogether,  and 
blend  in  the  general  matter  of  the  body. 

That  part  of  the  body  which  contains  the  brain  and  the  principal  organs  of  sense,  is 
called  the  head. 

When  the  animal  has  received  a  sensation,  and  which  has  induced  in  it  an  act  of 
volition,  it  is  by  [particular]  nerves  also  that  this  volition  is  transmitted  to  the  muscles. 

The  muscles  are  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  the  contractions  of  which  produce  all  the 
movements  of  the  animal  body.  The  extensions  of  the  limbs,  and  all  the  lengthenings 
of  parts,  are  the  effect  of  muscular  contractions,  equally  with  flexions  and  abbreviations. 
The  muscles  of  each  animal  are  disposed  in  number  and  direction  according  to  the 
movements  which  it  has  to  execute  ;  and  when  these  movements  require  to  be  effected 
with  some  vigour,  the  muscles  are  inserted  into  hard  parts,  articulated  one  over 
another,  aud  may  be  considered  as  so  many  levers.     These  parts  are  called  bones  in 
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tlie  vertebrated  animals,  where  they  are  internal,  and  formed  of  a  gelatinous  mass, 
penetrated  with  molecules  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  insects, 
where  they  are  external,  and  composed  of  a  calcareous  or  corneous  substance  that 
exudes  between  the  skin  and  epidermis,  they  are  termed  shells,  crusts,  and  scales. 

The  fleshy  fibres  are  attached  to  the  hard  parts  by  means  of  other  fibres  of  a  gela- 
tinous nature,  which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  former,  constituting  what  are 
called  tendons. 

The  configuration  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  hard  parts  limits  their  move- 
ments, which  are  further  restrained  by  cords  or  envelopes  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
articulations,  and  which  are  termed  ligaments. 

It  is  from  the  various  dispositions  of  this  bony  and  muscular  apparatus,  and  from 
the  form  and  proportions  of  the  members  which  result  therefrom,  that  animals  are 
capable  of  executing  those  innumerable  movements  which  enter  into  waUiing,  leaping, 
flight,  and  swimming. 

The  muscular  fibres  appropriated  to  digestion  and  circulation  are  independent  of  tlie 
will ;  they  receive  nerves,  however,  but,  as  we  have  said,  tlie  chief  of  them  exhibit 
subdivisions  and  enlargements  which  appear  to  have  for  their  object  the  estrangement 
of  the  empire  of  the  me.  It  is  only  in  paroxysms  of  the  passions  and  other  powerful 
mental  emotions,  which  break  down  these  barriers,  that  the  empire  of  the  me  becomes 
perceptible ;  and  even  then  its  effect  is  almost  always  to  disorder  these  vegetative 
functions.  It  is  also  in  a  state  of  sickness  only  that  these  functions  are  accompanied 
by  sensations.     Digestion  is  ordinarily  performed  unconsciously. 

The  aliment,  divided  by  the  jaws  and  teeth,  or  sucked  up  when  liquids  con- 
stitute the  food,  is  swallowed  by  the  muscular  movements  of  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  deposited  in  the  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  usually 
expanded  into  one  or  more  stomachs ;  it  there  is  penetrated  with  juices  proper  to  dis- 
solve it.  Conducted  thence  along  the  rest  of  the  canal,  it  receives  other  juices  destined 
to  complete  its  preparation.  The  parietes  of  the  canal  have  pores  which  extract  from 
this  alimentary  mass  its  nutritious  portion,  and  the  useless  residue  is  rejected  as 
excrement. 

The  canal  in  which  this  first  act  of  nutrition  is  performed,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
skin,  and  is  composed  of  similar  layers ;  even  the  fibres  which  encircle  it  are  analogous 
to  those  which  adhere  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  called  the  fleshy  pannicle. 
Throughout  the  whole  interior  of  this  canal  there  is  a  transudation,  which  has  some 
connexion  with  the  cutaneous  persjiiration,  and  which  becomes  more  abundant  when 
the  latter  is  suppressed  ;  the  skin  even  exercises  an  absorption  very  analogous  to  that 
of  the  intestines. 

It  is  only  in  the  lowest  animals  that  the  excrements  are  rejected  by  the  mouth,  and 
in  which  the  intestine  has  the  form  of  a  sac  without  issue. 

Among  those  even  in  which  the  intestinal  canal  has  two  orifices,  there  are  many  in 
which  the  nutritive  juices,  absorbed  by  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  are  immediately 
dillused  over  the  whole  spongy  substance  of  the  body :  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  the  whole  class  of  insects. 

But,  ascending  from  the  arachnides  and  worms,  the  nutritive  fluids  circulate  in  a 
system  of  confined  vessels,  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  which  alone  dispense  its  molecules 
to  the  parts  that  are  nourished  by  it ;  those  particular  vessels  which  convey  it  are  named 
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arteries,  and  those  whicli  bring  it  bacK  to  Ine  centre  of  the  circulation  are  termed  veins. 
Tlie  circulating  vortex  is  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  double,  and  even  triple  (includ- 
ing that  of  the  vend  porta) ;  the  rapidity  of  its  movements  is  often  aided  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  a  certain  fleshy  ajjparatus  denominated  hearts,  and  which  are  placed  at  one  or 
the  otlier  centres  of  circulation,  and  sometimes  at  both  of  them. 

In  the  red-blooded  vertebrated  aniraids,  the  nutritive  fluid  exudes  white  or  transpa- 
rent from  the  intestines,  and  is  then  termed  chi/le ;  it  is  jjoured  by  particular  vessels. 
named  lacteals,  into  the  venous  system,  where  it  mingles  with  the  blood.  Vessels 
resembling  tliese  lacteals,  and  forming  with  them  what  is  known  as  the  lymphatic 
system,  also  convey  to  the  venous  blood  the  residue  of  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  and 
the  products  of  cutaneous  absor])tion. 

Before  the  blood  is  proper  to  nourish  the  several  parts,  it  must  experience  from  the 
ambient  element,  by  rej^piration,  the  modification  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In 
animids  which  have  a  circulation,  a  portion  of  the  vessels  is  destined  to  carry  the  blood 
into  organs,  where  they  spread  over  an  extensive  surface,  that  the  action  of  the  ambient 
element  might  be  increased.  When  this  element  [or  medium]  is  the  air,  the  surface  is 
lioUow,  and  is  called  luiigs ;  when  water,  it  is  salient,  and  termed  gills*  Tliere  are 
always  motive  organs  disposed  for  propelling  tlie  ambient  element  into,  or  upon,  the 
respiratory  organ. 

In  animals  which  have  no  circulation,  the  air  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
body  by  elastic  vessels,  named  trachea ;  or  water  acts  upon  them,  either  by  pene- 
trating through  vessels,  or  by  simply  bathing  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

I'he  blood  which  is  respired  is  qualified  for  restoring  the  composition  of  all  the  parts, 
and  to  eflfect  what  is  properly  called  nutrition.  It  is  a  great  marvel  that,  with  this 
facility  which  it  has  of  becoming  decomposed  at  each  point,  it  should  leave  precisely 
the  species  of  molecule  which  is  there  necessary ;  but  it  is  this  wonder  which  consti- 
tutes the  whole  vegetative  life.  For  the  nourishment  of  the  solids,  we  see  no  other 
arrangement  than  a  great  subdivision  of  the  extreme  arterial  ramifications ;  but  for 
the  production  of  liquids,  the  apparatus  is  more  complex  and  various.  Sometimes 
the  extremities  of  the  vessels  simply  spread  over  large  surfaces,  whence  the  produced 
fluid  exudes  ;  sometimes  it  oozes  from  the  bottom  of  httle  cavities.  Very  often,  before 
these  arterial  extremities  change  into  veins,  they  give  rise  to  particular  vessels  that 
convey  this  fluid,  which  appears  to  proceed  from  the  exact  point  of  union  between  the 
two  kinds  of  vessels  ;  in  this  case,  the  blood-vessels  and  these  latter  termed  especial, 
form,  by  their  interlacement,  the  bodies  called  conglomerate  or  secretory  glands. 

In  animals  that  have  no  circulation,  and  particularly  insects,  the  nutritive  fluid 
bathes  all  the  parts  ;  each  of  them  draws  from  it  the  molecules  necessary  for  its  suste- 
nance :  if  it  be  necessary  that  some  liquid  be  produced,  the  appropriate  vessels  float  in 
the  nutritive  fluid,  and  imbibe  from  it,  by  means  of  their  pores,  the  constituent  elements 
of  that  liquid. 

It  is  thus  that  the  blood  incessantly  supports  all  the  parts,  and  repairs  the  altera- 
tions which  are  the  continual   and  necessary  consequence  of  their  functions.     The 

*  It  m&jr  be  remarked  here,  tUat,  in  Btrictoess  of    language, 
animals  respire  water,  but  the  air  wbieb  is  suspended  in  water,  a 
tain  more  aa)'t;en  tban  that  o(  1 


free  atmosphere.  The  elements  of  Wat 

chemically  combined,  while  those  of  air  are  only  mechanically  mixed. 

To  obtain  oxygen  from  the  one,  therefore,  dccumposition  is  reijuired  ;   j   and  it  caiuiot  support  life. — Ed. 

from  the  other,  no  disunion.    The   only   distinction,   then,   iu   the   ' 


reapiraliun  of  animals  is,  that  some  breathe  the  free  air,  and  are  se 
plied  with  iunt'S,  and  others  that  diffusc'l  in  water,  and  have  tiien 
fore  gills  :  but  even  this  difference,  however,  is  mure  apparent  thn 
real,  as  in  all  cases  the  respiratory  surface  ret|uires  to  be  muist  or  we 
Deprive  water  of  its  air  by  boiling  i 
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general  ideas  which  we  form  respecting  this  process  are  tolerably  clear,  although  we 
have  no  distinct  or  detailed  notion  of  what  passes  at  each  point ;  and  for  want  of 
knowing  the  chemical  composition  of  each  part  with  sufficient  precision,  we  cannot 
render  an  exact  account  of  the  transformations  necessar}-  to  produce  it. 

Besides  the  glands  which  separate  from  the  blood  those  fluids  which  perform  some 
office  in  the  internal  economy,  there  are  some  which  detach  others  from  it  that  are  to 
be  totally  rejected,  either  simply  as  superfluities,  such  as  the  urine,  whicli  is  produced 
by  the  kidneys,  or  for  some  use  to  the  animal,  as  the  ink  of  the  cuttle,  and  the  purple 
matter  of  various  other  moDusks,  &c. 

With  respect  to  generation,  there  is  one  process  or  phenomenon  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  that  of  the  secretions  ;  it  is  the  production  of  the  germ.  We 
have  seen  even  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  little  less  than  incomprehensible ;  but,  the 
existence  of  the  germ  once  admitted,  generation  presents  no  particular  difficulty  :  so 
long  as  it  adheres  to  the  parent,  it  is  noui'ished  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  organs*  ;  and 
when  it  detaches  itself,  it  has  its  own  proper  life,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  the  adult. 

The  germ,  the  embryo,  the  foetus,  and  the  new-bora  animal,  have  in  no  instance, 
however,  precisely  the  same  form  as  the  adult,  and  the  difference  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  their  assimilation  merits  the  name  of  jnetamorphosis.  Thus,  no  one  not  previously 
aware  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  that  the  caterpillar  is  to  become  a  butterfly. 

All  living  beings  are  more  or  less  metamorphosed  in  the  course  of  their  growth, 
that  is  to  say,  they  lose  certain  parts,  and  develope  others.  The  antennie,  wings,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  were  inclosed  within  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  ;  this 
skin  disappears  along  with  the  jaws,  feet,  and  other  organs  that  do  not  remain  in  the 
butterfly.  The  feet  of  the  frog  are  inclosed  by  the  skin  of  the  tadpole  :  and  the  tad- 
pole, to  become  a  frog,  loses  its  tail,  mouth,  and  gills.  The  infant  likewise,  at  birth, 
loses  its  placenta  and  envelope  ;  at  a  certain  age  its  thymous  gland  almost  disappears  ; 
and  it  acquires  by  degrees  its  hair,  teeth,  and  beard.  The  relative  size  of  its  organs 
alters,  and  its  body  increases  proportionally  more  than  its  head,  its  head  more  than  its 
internal  ear,  &c. 

The  place  where  these  germs  are  found,  the  assemblage  of  them,  is  named  the  ovaiy  ; 
the  canal  through  which,  when  detached,  they  are  carried  forward,  the  oviduct ;  the 
cavity  in  which,  in  many  species,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  before  birth,  the  matrix  or  uterus ;  the  exterior  orifice  through  which  they  pass 
into  the  world,  the  vulva.  Wlien  there  are  sexes,  the  male  sex  fecundates  ;  the  germs 
appearing  in  the  female.  The  fecundating  liquor  is  named  semen ;  the  glands  which 
separate  it  from  the  blood,  testicles ;  and,  when  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  the  female,  the  intromittent  organ  is  called  &  penis. 


RAPin  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  impression  of  external  objects  on  the  me,  the  production  of  a  sensation,  of  an 
image,  is  a  mystery  impenetrable  to  our  intellect ;  and  materialism  an  hypothesis,  so 
much  the  more   conjectural,  as   philosophy  can  furnish  no  direct  proof  of  the  actual 
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existence  of  matter.  But  the  naturalist  should  examine  what  appear  to  be  the  mate- 
rial conditions  of  sensation  ;  he  should  trace  the  ulterior  operations  of  tlie  mind,  ascer- 
tain to  what  point  they  reach  in  each  being,  and  assure  himself  wliether  they  are  not 
subject  to  conditions  of  perfection,  dependent  on  the  organization  of  each  species,  or 
on  the  momentary  state  of  each  individual  body. 

For  the  me  to  perceive,  there  must  be  an  uninterrupted  nervous  communication 
between  the  externid  sense  and  tlie  central  masses  of  the  medullary  system.  Hence  it 
is  only  when  a  modification  is  experienced  by  these  masses  that  the  mh  perceives  :  there 
may  also  be  real  sensations,  without  the  external  organ  being  affected,  and  which 
originate  either  in  the  nervous  passage,  or  in  the  central  mass  itself ;  such  are  dreams 
and  visions,  or  certain  accidentiJ  sensations. 

By  central  masses,  we  mean  a  part  of  the  nen-ous  system,  which  is  more  circum- 
scribed as  the  animal  is  more  perfect.  In  man,  it  consists  exclusively  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  brain  ;  but  in  rci)tiles,  it  includes  the  brain  and  the  whole  of  the  medulla, 
and  each  of  their  parts  taken  separately ;  so  that  the  absence  of  the  entire  brain  does 
not  prevent  sensation.     In  the  inferior  classes  this  extension  is  still  greater. 

The  perception  acquired  by  the  me,  produces  the  image  of  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced. We  trace  to  without  the  cause  of  that  sensation,  and  thus  acquire  the  idea 
of  the  object  which  produces  it.  By  a  necessary  law  of  our  intelligence,  all  the  ideas 
of  material  objects  are  in  time  and  space. 

The  modifications  experienced  by  the  medullary  masses  leave  impressions  there, 
which  are  reproduced,  and  recall  to  mind  images  and  ideas ;  this  is  memory,  a  cor- 
poreal faculty  that  varies  considerably,  according  to  age  and  health. 

Ideas  that  are  similar,  or  which  have  been  acquired  at  the  same  time,  recall  each 
other ;  this  is  the  association  of  ideas.  The  order,  extent,  and  promptitude  of  this  asso- 
ciation constitute  the  perfection  of  memory. 

Each  object  presents  itself  to  the  memory  with  all  its  qualities,  or  with  all  its 
accessory  ideas. 

Intellect  has  the  power  of  separating  these  accessory  ideas  of  objects,  and  of  com- 
bining those  that  are  alike  in  several  different  objects  under  one  general  idea,  the 
prototype  of  which  nowhere  really  exists,  nor  presents  itself  in  an  isolated  form  ;  this 
is  abstraction. 

Every  sensation  being  more  or  less  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  experience  and  re- 
peated essays  show  promptly  what  movements  are  required  to  procure  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other  ;  and  with  respect  to  this,  the  intellect  abstracts  itself  from  general 
rules  to  direct  the  will. 

An  agreeable  sensation  being  liable  to  consequences  that  are  not  so,  and  vice  versd, 
the  subsequent  sensations  become  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  primitive  one,  and 
modify  the  general  rules  abstracted  by  the  intellect ;  this  is  prudence. 

From  the  application  of  rules  to  general  ideas,  result  certain  formulae,  which  are 
after^'ards  adapted  easily  to  particular  cases  ;  this  is  Cedled  reasoning— ratiocination. 

A  hvely  remembrance  of  primitive  and  associated  sensations,  and  of  the  impressions 
of  pleasure  and  pain  that  attach  to  them,  constitutes  imagination. 

One  privileged  being,  Man,  has  the  faculty  of  associating  his  general  ideas  with 
particular  images  more  or  less  arbitrary,  easily  impressed  upon  the  memory,  and  which 
sen-e  to  recall  the  general  ideas  which  they  represent.     These  associated  images  are 
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\^hat  are  called  sir/ns ;  their  assemblage  is  a  language.  When  the  language  is  com- 
posed of  images  that  relate  to  the  sense  of  hearing  or  sound,  it  is  termed  speech. 
When  its  images  relate  to  that  of  sight,  they  are  called  hieroglyphics.  Writing 
is  a  suite  of  images  that  relate  to  the  sense  of  sight,  by  which  we  represent 
elementar)'  sounds ;  and,  in  combining  them,  all  the  images  relative  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  of  which  speech  is  composed :  it  is,  therefore,  only  a  mediate  representation 
of  ideas. 

This  faculty  of  representing  general  ideas  by  particular  signs  or  images  associated 
with  them,  enables  us  to  retain  distinctly  in  the  memory,  and  to  recall  without  con- 
fusion, an  immense  number,  and  furnishes  to  the  reasoning  faculty  and  the  imagina- 
tion innumerable  materials,  and  to  individuals  the  means  of  communication,  which 
cause  the  whole  species  to  particijiate  in  the  experience  of  each  individual ;  so  that  no 
bounds  seem  to  be  placed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  :  this  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  human  intelligence.* 

The  most  perfect  animals  are  infinitely  below  man  in  their  intellectual  faculties ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  their  intelligence  performs  operations  of  the  same  kind. 
They  move  in  consequence  of  sensations  received,  are  susceptible  of  durable  affections, 
and  acquire  by  experience  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  by  which  they  are  governed  in- 
dependently of  actual  pain  and  pleasure,  and  by  the  simple  foresight  of  consequences. f 
When  domesticated,  they  feel  their  subordination,  know  that  the  being  who  punishes 
them  may  refrain  from  doing  so  if  he  will,  and  when  sensible  of  having  done  wrong,  or 
behold  him  angrj-,  they  assume  a  suppliant  air.  In  the  society  of  man  they  become 
either  corrupted  or  improved,  and  are  susceptible  of  emulation  and  jealousy  :  they 
have  among  themselves  a  natural  language,  which,  it  is  true,  expresses  only 
their  momentary  sensations  ;  but  man  teaches  them  to  understand  another,  much 
more  complicated,  by  which  he  makes  known  to  them  his  will,  and  causes  them  to 
execute  it. 

In  short,  we  perceive  in  the  higher  animals  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  with  all  its 
consequences,  good  and  bad,  and  which  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  chil- 
dren before  they  have  learned  to  speak.  In  proportion  as  we  descend  to  the  animals 
more  removed  from  man,  these  faculties  become  enfeebled ;  and,  in  the  lowest  classes, 
we  find  them  reduced  to  signs,  at  times  equivocal  only,  of  sensibilit)-,  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  few  slight  movements  to  escape  from  pain.  Between  these  two  extremes,  the 
degrees  are  endless. 

In  a  great  number  of  animals,  however,  there  exists  a  different  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence, which  is  named  instinct.  This  prompts  them  to  certain  actions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  but  often  altogether  foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of 
individuals  ;  frequently,  also,  very  complicated,  and  which,  to  be  ascribed  to  intelligence, 
would  suppose  a  foresight  and  knowledge  in  the  species  that  execute  them  infinitely 
superior  to  what  can  be  admitted.  These  actions,  the  result  of  instinct,  are  not  the 
effect  of  imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  perform  them  have  often  never  seen  them 
performed  by  others :  they  are  not  proportioned  to  the  ordinary  intelligence,  but 
become  more  singular,  more  wise,  more  disinterested,  in  proportion  as  the  animals 
belong  to  less  elevated  classes,  and  are,  in  all  the  rest  of  their  actions,  more  dull  and 

•  Linnicus  itefincd  thi;  human  bein^  to  he  a"  self-knoi^-infj  animal  i"    i  b  it  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  can  mentally  trace  remote 
t  That  is  to  say,  they  obriously  remarli  coineiJeQees  antl  scri'ienccB  ;    1  least  civili^ej  state  that  tliey  should  be  compared.— Ed. 
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stupid.  They  arc  so  truly  the  property  ot  the  specie?,  that  all  its  individuals  perform 
them  in  the  same  way,  without  any  improvement. 

Tlius  the  working  hces  have  always  constructed  very  ingenious  edifices,  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  the  highest  geomctr}%  and  destined  to  lodge  and  nourish  a  posterity  not 
even  their  own.  The  wasps  and  the  solitary  bees  also  form  very  complicated  nests,  in 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  From  this  egg  issues  a  grub,  which  has  never  seen  its 
jiarent,  which  is  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  prison  in  which  it  is  confined,  but 
which,  once  metamori)hosed,  constructs  another  precisely  similar. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  instinct,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  these  animuls 
have  innate  and  perpetual  images  or  sensations  in  the  sensorium,  which  induce  them  to 
act  as  ordinary  and  accidental  sensations  conunonly  do.  It  is  a  sort  of  dream  or  vision 
that  ever  haunts  them,  and  may  be  considered,  in  all  that  relates  to  instinct,  as  a 
kind  of  somnambulism. 

Instinct  has  been  granted  to  animals  as  a  supplement  for  intelligence,  to  concur  with 
it,  and  with  force  and  fecundity,  to  the  presen'ation,  in  a  proper  degree,  of  each  species. 

I'Ticre  is  no  visible  mark  of  instinct  in  the  conformation  of  the  animal ;  but  intelli- 
gence, so  far  as  has  been  observed,  is  in  constant  proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  of  its  hemispheres.* 

OF  METHOD,    AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ANIMAL   KINGDOM. 

After  what  we  have  said  respecting  methods  in  general,  there  remains  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  most  influential  characters  of  animals,  that  should  serve  as  the  basis  of 
their  primary  divisions.  It  is  evident  they  should  be  those  which  are  drawn  from  the 
animal  functions  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  sensations  and  movements  ;  for  not  only  do 
both  these  make  the  being  an  animal,  but  they  establish,  in  a  manner,  its  degree  of 
animality. 

Observation  confirms  this  position,  by  showing  that  their  degrees  of  developement 
and  complication  accord  with  tliose  of  the  organs  of  the  vegetative  functions. 

The  heart  and  the  organs  of  the  circulation  form  a  kind  of  centre  for  the  vege- 
tative functions,  as   the  brain  and  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  do  for   the    animal 


•  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  iiistiuct  is  the  traiismissioD 
of  instilled  habits  bj  generation,  as  in  the  instance  of  high-bre<J 
pointer  and  setter  dog^,  often  requiring  no  training  to  fit  them  fur 
ihcir  particular  modes  of  indicating  game.  Propensities  arc  siniilitrljr 
liorcditar>-  in  the  human  speeies  ;  but  innate  knowledge,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  individaally  aequired  experience,  is  peculiar  to  brutes,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resoarecs.  before  they 
hwe  had  time  or  opportunities  to  gvln  the  necessary  information  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  All  the  higher  ani- 
mals, except  the  human  species,  appear  to  recognize  their  natural  foes 
iiituilirely,  to  know  even  where  their  hidden  weapons  lie,  also  where 
they  (and  likewise  themselves)  are  most  vnlnerable,  and  ihey  endea- 
vour to  use  their  own  peculiar  weapons  before  these  arc  developed.  If 
incapable  of  resistance,  they  commonly  have  recourse  to  stratagem; 
thus  a  brood  of  aewiy-halched  partridges  will  instantly  cower  motion- 
less at  sight  of  an  object  of  distrust,  the  intent  of  which  must  be,  that 
the  close  similarity  of  their  colour  to  that  of  the  surface  should  cause 
them  to  be  overlooked.  Predatory  animals,  again,  which  immolate 
victimscapableof  dangerous  resistance,  instinctively  endeavour  always 
to  attack  a  vital  part,  so  as  to  effect  their  purpose  speedily,  and  with 
least  hazard  to  themselves ;  bat  those  which  prey  on  feeble  and  de- 
fenceless animals  attack  iadlscriminately.  Many  astonishing  mani- 
festations of  the  instinctive  faculty  occur  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  food  is  obtained  ;  and  in  the  ant  and  some  rodent  quadrupeds, 
which  store  up  grain,  the  embryo  of  every  seed  is  destroyed,  to  pre- 
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igrative  impulse  which  recurs  in  some  ani 
icomprehensible  of  instinctive  phenomena,  ( 
uious  cases,  independent  of  food  or  teuipei 


shown  to  be, 

though  the  latter,  in  particular,  exercises  some  influence  un  its  de- 
velopement, as  docs  also  the  state  of  the  sexual  organs  iu  spring.  The 
guiding  principle  of  migration  is  equally  mysterious, — that  which 
enables  a  bird  of  passage  to  return  periodically  to  its  former  haunts, 
to  the  Gnnie  locality  (both  in  winter  and  summer),  which  it  had  pre- 
riouhly  occupied  ;  and  the  young  also  lo  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
This  principle  is  farther  erinced  in  the  returu  of  pigcous,  &c.  to  their 
acLustomcd  place  of  abode  from  indefinite  distances,  and  by  a  straighter 
and  mure  direct  route  than  that  by  which  they  had  been  removed.  It 
appears,  likewise,  tu  be  manifested  in  somnambulism,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  other  affections  of  the  human  body  ;  but  the  sexual  and  parental 
instincts  are    those  which  are  chiefly  cogniinble  iu  civilized  man- 
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propensity  is,  that 
permanently  resident  in  unc  locality, 
'hus  the  robin,  which  is  stniionary  ia 
i  autumn  ;  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  erratic  habit  may  have  originated  (in  this  instan 
necessity,  and  in  course  of  time  have  become  regular  and  ( 
sible,  independently  of  external  causes.  Migratory  animal 
ever,  maycotmoonly  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  sam 
by  their  superior  structural  powers  of  locomotion. — Ed. 
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functions.  Now,  we  see  these  two  systems  degrade  and  disappear  together.  In 
the  lowest  of  animals,  where  the  nerves  cease  to  be  visible,  there  are  no  longer 
distinct  fibres,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  are  simply  excavated  in  the  homogeneous 
mass  of  the  body.  In  insects,  the  vascular  system  disappears  even  before  the  nervous 
one  ;  but,  in  general,  the  dispersion  of  the  medullary  masses  accompanies  that  of  the 
muscular  agents  :  a  spinal  chord,  on  which  the  knots  or  ganglions  represent  so 
many  brains,  corresponds  to  a  body  divided  into  numerous  rings,  and  supported  by 
pairs  of  members  distributed  along  its  length,  &c. 

This  correspondence  of  general  forms,  which  results  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
organs  of  motion,  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  masses,  and  the  energy  of  the  circu- 
lating system,  should  serve  then  for  the  basis  of  the  primary  sections  to  be  made  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  We  will  afterwards  ascertain,  in  each  of  these  sections,  what 
characters  should  succeed  immediately  to  these,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  primary 
subdivisions. 


GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM  INTO   FOUR  GREAT  DIVISIONS. 

If  the  animal  kingdom  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
laid  down,  and,  divesting  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  founded  on  the  divisions 
formerly  admitted,  we  regard  only  the  organization  and  nature  of  animals,  and  not 
their  size,  utility,  the  more  or  less  knowledge  which  we  have  of  them,  nor  any 
other  accessory  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  there  exist  four  principal  forms, 
four  general  plans,  if  it  may  be  thus  expressed,  on  which  all  animals  appear  to  have 
been  modelled,  and  the  ulterior  divisions  of  which,  under  whatever  title  naturalists 
m.ay  have  designated  them,  are  merely  slight  modifications,  founded  on  the  develope- 
ment  or  addition  of  certain  parts,  which  produce  no  essential  change  in  the  plan  itself. 

In  the  first  of  these  forms,  which  is  that  of  man,  and  of  the  animals  which  most 
resemble  him,  the  brain  and  the  principal  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  are  inclosed  in 
a  bony  envelope,  which  is  formed  by  the  cranium  and  the  vertebrae  :  to  the  sides  of  this 
medial  column  are  attached  the  ribs,  and  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  which  compose  the 
framework  of  the  body  :  the  muscles  generally  cover  the  bones,  the  motions  of  which 
they  produce,  and  the  viscera  are  contained  within  the  head  and  trunk.  Animals  of 
this  form  we  shall  denominate 


VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  {Animalia  vertebrata). 

They  have  all  red  blood,  a  muscular  heart,  a  mouth  furnished  with  two  jaws, 
placed  one  either  before  or  above  the  other,  distinct  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste,  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the  face ;  never  more  than  four  limbs ;  the 
sexes  always  separated  ;  and  a  very  similar  distribution  of  the  medullary  masses,  and 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  nervous  system. 

On  examining  each  of  the  parts  of  this  great  series  of  animals  more  closely,  there 
may  always  be  detected  some  analogy,  even  in  those  species  which  are  most  remote 
from  one  another ;  and  the  gradations  of  one  single  plan  may  be  traced  from  man  to 
the  last  of  fishes. 

In  the  second  form  there  is  no  skeleton  ;  the  muscles  are  attached  only  to  the  ski-i. 
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which  constitutes  a.  soft,  contractile  envelope,  in  winch,  in  many  sjiecics,  are  formed 
stony  plates,  called  shells,  the  production  and  position  of  which  are  analogous  to  that 
of  the  mucous  body ;  the  nervous  system  is  contained  within  this  genenil  envelope, 
together  with  tlie  viscera,  and  is  composed  of  several  scattered  masses,  connected  by 
nervous  filaments,  and  of  whicii  the  principal,  placed  over  the  ocsoijhagus,  bears  the 
name  of  brain.  Of  the  four  senses,  the  organs  of  those  of  taste  and  vision  only  can  be 
distinguished ;  the  latter  of  which  are  even  frequently  wanting.  A  single  family 
alone  presents  organs  of  hearing.  There  is  always,  hovvever,  a  complete  system  of 
circulation,  and  particular  organs  for  respiration.  Those  of  digestion  and  of  the  secre- 
tions are  little  less  complicated  than  in  the  vertebrated  animals.  We  will  distinguish 
the  animals  of  this  second  form  by  the  appellation  of 

Molluscous  Anim.\ls  {Animalia  mullusca). 

Although  the  general  plan  of  their  organization  is  not  so  uniform,  as  regards  the 
external  configuration  of  the  parts,  as  that  of  the  vertebrates,  there  is  always  an  equal 
degree  of  resemblance  between  them  in  the  essential  structure  and  the  functions. 

The  third  form  is  that  observed  in  insects,  worms,  &c.  Their  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  two  long  chords  running  longitudinally  through  the  abdomen,  dilated  at  inter- 
vals into  knots  or  ganglions.  The  first  of  these  knots,  placed  over  the  oesophagus, 
and  called  brain,  is  scarcely  any  larger  than  those  which  are  along  the  abdomen,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  filaments  that  encircle  the  oesophagus  like  a  collar,  'i'he 
envelope  of  their  trunk  is  divided  by  transverse  folds  into  a  certain  number  of  rings,  of 
which  the  teguments  are  sometimes  hard,  sometimes  soft,  but  to  the  interior  of  which 
the  muscles  are  always  attached.  The  trunk  often  bears  on  its  sides  articulated 
limbs,  but  is  frequently  unfurnished  with  them.  We  will  bestow  on  these  animals 
the  term 

ARTicuL.iTE  AxiMALS  (^Animalia  articvlatn). 

It  is  among  these  that  the  passage  is  observed  from  the  circulation  in  closed  vessels, 
to  nutrition  by  imbibition,  and  the  corresponding  transition  from  respiration  in  cir- 
cumscribed organs,  to  that  effected  by  tracheae  or  air-vessels  distributed  through  tlie 
body.  The  organs  of  taste  and  vision  are  the  most  distinct  in  them,  a  single  family 
alone  presenting  that  of  hearing.     Their  jaws,  when  they  have  any,  are  always  lateral. 

La-stly,  the  fourth  form,  which  embraces  all  those  animals  known  under  the  name  of 
Zoophytes,  may  be  designated 

Radiate  Animals  {Animalia  radinta). 

In  all  the  preceding,  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  arranged  symmetrically  on 
the  two  sides  of  an  axis.  There  is  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  dissimilar  face.  In  this 
last  division,  they  are  disposed  as  rays  round  a  centre ;  and  this  is  the  case,  even  when 
they  consist  of  but  two  series,  for  then  the  two  faces  are  alike.*  They  appro.Kimate  to 
the  homogeneity  of  plants,  ha\'ing  no  very  distinct  nervous  system,  nor  organs  of 
particular  senses  :  there  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  in  some  of  them,  the  vestiges  of  a 

•  M- Ajissiz  has  expressed  a  ditTcrent  opiuion.    Sec  flirfinf'i.— En. 
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circulation  ;  their  respiratory  organs  are  almost  alwaj'S  on  the  surlace  of  the  body  ; 
the  greater  number  lia.ve  only  a  sac  without  issue,  for  the  whole  intestine  ;  and 
the  lowest  families  present  only  a  sort  of  homogeneous  pulp,  endowed  with  motion  and 
sensibility.* 

["  The  necessity,"  writes  Mr.  Owen,  "  for  a  dismemberment  of  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier,  w  hich 
Rudolphi  justly  calls  a  chaotic  groupf,  has  been  felt,  and  directly  or  indu'ectly  expressed,  by 
most  naturalists  and  comparative  anatomists.;];  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  predicate  a  com- 
munity of  structure  in  either  the  locomotive,  excretive,  digestive,  sensitive,  or  generative 
systems,  with  respect  to  this  division,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Regne  Animal.     *     *     * 

"  Taking  the  nervous  system  as  a  guide,  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier  will  be  found  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  natural  groups,  of  which  the  second  differs  in  the  absence  or  obscure  traces  of 
nervous  filaments  from  the  higher  division,  in  which  these  are  always  distinctly  traceable, 
either  radiating  from  an  oral  ring,  or  distributed  in  a  parallel  longitudinal  threction,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  body. 

"  These  different  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  are  accompanied  by  corresponding 
modifications  of  the  muscidai-,  thgestive,  and  vascular  systems ;  and  a  negative  character,  appli- 
c.ible  to  the  higher  division  of  Cuvier's  Radiata,  may  be  derived  from  the  generative 
system."§ 

It  is  only  in  the  lower-organized  of  these  divisions,  to  which  the  term 

AcRiTE  Animals  (A/wnalia  acritu) 

has  been  applied  by  Macleaj',  also  that  of  Protozoa  and  Oozoa  by  Carus  (from  the 
circumstance  of  its  members  being  analogous  to  the  ova  or  germs  of  the  higher  classes), 
that  the  alimentary  cavity  and  sanguiferous  canals  are  destitute  of  proper  parietes, 
being  simple  excavations  or  passages  in  the  granular  pulp  of  the  body  :  for  in  the 
Nematoneura  (a  name  applied  to  the  higher  division  of  Cuvier's  Radiata  by  Owen),  the 
digestive  organ  is  provided  with  a  proper  muscular  tunic,  and  floats  in  an  abdominal 
cavity :  and  those  classes  which  manifest  a  circulating  system  distinct  from  the  diges- 
tive tube  possess  vessels  with  proper  parietes,  distinguishable  into  arteries  and  veins. 

No  nematoneurous  class  presents  an  example  of  generation  by  spontaneous  fision  or 
gemmation,  but  these  modes  of  reproduction  are  common  in  the  acrite  division.  Some 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  oviparous ;  and  in  a  few  the  sexes  are  separate.] 

•  Before  my  time,  modern  namrRlist).  divided  all  iuvencbrnted  ani-  these  various  classes  under  three  grand  divisions,  eacli  of  wliieh  is 

laals  into  two  classes,  tlie  insects  and  Worms.  1  was  tlie  first  to  attack  comparable  to  tbat  of  the  vertebrate  animals, 

this  method,  and  presented  another  division.io  a  Memoir  read  before  the  f  Synopsh  Entozoorum,  p.  572. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  May,  17<lo.  and  printed  t  Lamarck  observes  :— ■•  The  Apathetic  Animals,"  (as  he  terms  the 

in  the  Dicade  Pbildiophlgitf,  in  which    1  marked  the  characters  and  Acrita,']  "  have  been  very  improperly  called  Zoophytes ;  as  their  nature 

limits  of  the  Mollusks,  Crustaceans,  Insects.  Worms,  Echinoderms,  is  completely  animal,  and  in  no  respect  vegetable.    The  denomina- 

and  Zo.'iphytes.  I  distinguished  the  red-blooded  worms,  or  Annelides,  tion  of  Rayed  jinimali  is  also  objectionable,  as  it  applies  only  to  a 

in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Institute  on  the  31st  of  December,  1801.  portion  of  them.— Wnitn.  lam  Fertibrel,  i.  p.  890. 
Anil  hnally,  in  a  Memoir  read  before  the  Institute  in  July,  1813,  and   I       §  Ci/clopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Fhytiology ,  hzt.  Acrita ;  fromwhich 

printed  \u  i\e  Aii)iales  du  Mm.  d'Hist,  Sal.,  toia.  xi.x.,  1  distributed  the  succeeding  passages  are  also  abridged. — Eo. 
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FIRST  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


THE  \'ERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 


The  bodies  and  limbs  of  these  being  supported  by  a 
frame-work  composed  of  connected  pieces  moveable 
upon  each  other,  they  have  the  more  precision  and 
vigour  in  their  movements  ;  the  soliditj'  of  this  support 
permits  of  their  attaining  considerable  size,  and  it  is 
among  them  that  the  largest  animals  are  found. 

Tlieir  more  concentrated  nervous  system,  and  the 
greater  volume  of  its  central  portions,  impart  more 
energj-  and  more  stability  to  their  sentiments,  whence 
result  superior  intelligence  and  perfectibility. 

Tlieir  body  always  consists  of  a  head,  trunk,  and 
members. 

The  head  is  formed  by  the  cranium,  which  incloses 
the  brain,  and  by  the  face,  which  is  composed  of  the 
two  jaws  and  the  receptacles  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Their  trunk  is  supported  by  the  spine  of  the  back 
and  the  ribs. 

The  spine  is  composed  of  vertebras  moveable  upon 
each  other,  of  which  the  first  supports  the  head,  and 
which  have  an  annular  perforation,  forming  together  a 
canal,  wherein  is  lodged  that  medullary  production 
from  which  the  nerves  arise,  and  which  is  called  the 
spinal  marrow. 

The  spine,  most  commonly,  is  continued  into  a  tail, 

extending  beyond  the  hinder  limbs. 

The  ribs  are  semicircles,  which  protect  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk  :  they 

are  articulated  at  one  extremity  to  the  vertebrae,  and  are  ordinarily  attached  in  front  to 

the  breast-bone ;   but  sometimes  they  only  partly  encircle  the  trunk,  and  there   are 

genera  in  which  they  are  hardly  visible. 

There  are  never  more  than  two  pairs  of  limbs ;  but  sometimes  one  or  the  other  is 
wanting,  or  even  both  :  their  forms  vary  according  to  the  movements  which  they  have  to 
execute.  The  anterior  limbs  may  be  organized  as  hands,  feet,  wings,  or  tins ;  the 
posterior  as  feet,  or  instruments  for  swimming. 

D  2 
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The  blood  is  always  red,  and  appears  to  have  a  composition  proper  for  sustaining  that 
energy  of  sentimerit  and  vigour  of  muscles,  but  in  diiFerent  degrees,  which  correspond 
to  the  amount  of  respiration,  from  which  originates  the  subdivision  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  into  four  classes. 

The  external  senses  are  always  five  in  num.ber,  and  reside  in  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two 
nostrils,  the  teguments  of  the  tongue,  and  those  of  the  body  generally.  Certain  species, 
however,  have  the  eyes  obliterated. 

The  nerves  reach  the  medulla  through  perforations  of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  the  cra- 
nium :  they  all  seem  to  unite  with  this  medulla,  which,  after  crossing  its  filaments, 
expands  to  form  the  various  lobes  of  which  the  brain  is  composed,  and  terminates  in 
tlie  two  medullary  arches  (vuutes)  termed  hemispheres,  the  volume  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  of  intelligence. 

There  are  always  two  jaws,  the  principal  motion  of  which  is  in  the  lower  one, 
which  rises  and  falls  ;  the  upper  is  oftentimes  entirely  fixed  :  both  of  them  are  almost 
always  armed  with  teeth,  excrescences  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  chemical  composition  of 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  bone,  but  which  grows  by  layers  and  transudations  ; 
one  entire  class,  however,  (that  of  birds,)  has  the  jaws  invested  with  horn*,  and  the 
group  of  tortoises,  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  continued  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  undergoing  various 
inflexions,  and  several  enlargements  and  contractions  ;  having  also  appendages,  and 
receiving  solvent  fluids,  one  of  which,  the  saliva,  is  discharged  into  the  mouth  :  the 
others,  which  flow  into  the  intestine  only,  have  various  names  ;  the  two  principal  are 
the  juices  of  the  gland  called  the  pancreas  [or  sweet-bread],  and  the  bile  [or  gnll], 
which  is  the  product  of  another  very  large  gland,  named  the  liver. 

While  the  digested  aliment  is  traversing  its  canal,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  proper 
for  nutrition,  and  is  termed  the  chyle,  is  absorbed  by  particular  vessels,  named  lacteals, 
and  carried  into  the  veins ;  the  residue  of  the  nutriment  of  the  parts  is  also  carried  into 
the  veins  by  vessels  analogous  to  the  lacteals,  and  forming  with  them  one  same  system, 
designated  the  lymphatic  system.^ 

The  veins  return  to  the  heart  the  blood  which  has  served  to  nourish  the  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  chyle  and  lymph  with  which  it  has  been  renewed ;  but  this  blood  is 
obliged  to  pass,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the  organ  of  resjiiration,  to  regain  its 
arterial  nature,  previous  to  being  again  dispersed  over  the  system  by  the  arteries.  In 
the  three  first  classes,  this  organ  of  respiration  consists  of  lungs,  that  is,  an  assemblage 
of  cells  into  which  air  penetrates.  In  fishes  only,  and  in  some  reptiles  while  young',  it 
consists  of  gills,  or  a  series  of  lamina;  between  which  water  passes. 

In  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  the  blood  which  furnishes  the  liver  with  the  materials 
of  the  bile  is  venous  blood,  which  has  circulated  partly  in  the  parietes  of  the  intestines, 
and  partly  in  a  peculiar  body  named  the  spleen,  and  which,  after  being  united  in  a 
trunk  called  the  vena  porta,  is  again  subdivided  at  the  liver. 

equals  in  the  horny  sheath,  subsequently  formed,  which  contnin  n 
softer  material,  and  wliich  eommenee  from  small  foramina  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bone.  In  eertaiii  other  [>irds  (as  the  Mergansers]  also,  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  bill  are  provided  with  horny  processes  or  laminte 
secreted  by  distinct  pulps,  and  analogous  in  this  respect  to  the  «  hale- 
bone  lamin.-e  of  the  Whales,  which  are  toothless  Miimmtilht,  us  are  also 
the  ant  eaters  and  Muvutremiit't ;  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
rudiments  of  dentition  occur  in  the  jfettit  of  the  toothless  Whales. 
— Kl). 

t  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  also  the  media  of  cutaneous  truiisuila- 


*  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  has  described  a  structure  in  the  bill  of 
birds  which  presents  some  approach  to  a  deiitary  system.  In  a  foetus  of 
a  Parroquet  nearly  ready  for  hatchingrhe  found  that  the  margins  of  the 
bill  were  beset  ^vith  tubercles  arranged  in  a  regular  order,  and  having 
all  the  exterior  appearance  of  teeth  ;  these  tubercles  were  not,  indeed, 
implanted  in  the  jaw-bones,  but  formed  part  of  the  exterior  sheath  of 
'he  bill.  Under  each  tubercle,  however,  there  was  a  gelatinous  pulp, 
analugnus  to  the  pulps  which  secrete  teeth,  but  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  every  pulp  was  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves 
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All  these  animiils  have  a  particular  secretion,  wliich  is  that  of  urine,  and  which  is 
elaborated  in  two  large  glands  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  called 
/cifliipys :  the  liquid  wliich  these  glands  secrete,  accumulates  most  commonly  in  a 
reservoir  named  the  bladder. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  female  has  always  one  or  two  ovaries,  from  which 
the  eggs  are  detached  at  the  instant  of  conce])tion.  Tiie  male  fecundates  them  with 
the  seminid  fluid  ;  but  the  mode  varies  greatly.  In  most  of  the  genera  of  the  three 
first  classes,  it  requires  an  intromission  of  the  fluid  ;  in  some  reptiles,  and  in  most  of 
the  fishes,  it  takes  place  after  the  exit  of  the  eggs. 

SUBDIVISION  OF  TIIE  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  INTO  FOUR  CLASSES. 

We  have  seen  to  what  extent  vertebrate  animals  resemble  each  other :  they  ])rescnt, 
however,  four  great  subdivisions  or  classes,  characterized  by  the  kind  or  power  of  their 
movements,  which  depend  themselves  on  the  quantity  of  respiration,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
from  tiiis  respiration  that  the  muscular  fibres  derive  the  energy  of  their  irritability. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  depends  upon  two  agents :  the  first  is  the  relative 
quantity  of  blood  which  presents  itself  in  the  respiratory  organ  in  a  given  instant  of 
time  ;  the  second,  the  relative  amount  of  [free]  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  [or  is  dispersed  through]  the  ambient  fluid.  The  quantity  of  the  former 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  of  circulation. 

The  organs  of  the  circulation  may  be  double,  so  that  all  the  blood  which  is  brought 
back  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by  the  veins,  is  forced  to  circulate  through 
the  res])iratory  organ  before  returning  by  the  arteries ;  or  they  may  be  simple,  so  that 
a  portion  only  of  the  blood  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the  respiratory  organ,  the  re- 
mainder returning  to  the  body  without  having  been  subjected  to  respiration. 

Tlie  latter  is  tlie  case  with  reptiles.  The  amount  of  their  respiration,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  depend  on  it,  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  thrown 
into  the  lungs  at  each  pulsation. 

Fishes  have  a  double  circulation,  but  their  organ  of  respiration  is  formed  to  execute 
its  function  through  the  medium  of  water  ;  and  their  blood  is  only  acted  upon  bv  that 
small  portion  of  oxygen  which  is  dissolved  or  mingled  in  water ;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
their  respiration  is,  perhaps,  less  than  that  of  rejitiles. 

In  mammalians,  the  circulation  is  double,  and  the  aerial  respiration  simple,  that  is. 
It  is  performed  in  the  lungs  only  :  their  quantity  of  respiration  is,  therefore,  sujierior 
to  that  of  reptiles,  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  respiratory  organ,  and  to  that  of 
fishes,  from  the  nature  of  their  surrounding  medium. 

But  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  bii'ds  is  even  superior  to  that  of  quadrujieds, 
since  they  have  not  only  a  double  circulation  and  an  aerial  respiration,  but  also 
respire  by  many  other  cavities  besides  the  lungs,  the  air  penetrating  throughout 
their  bodies,  and  bathing  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  or  main  artery  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery.* 

Hence  result  the  four  kinds  of  progression  to  which  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  are  more   particularly   destined.     The  quadrupeds,  in  which  the  quantity  of 

*  In  BMtrachUn  reptiles  (frogii,  newts.  &c.).  rcBpiration  is  to  a  i  effected  h}' which  is  neeited  to  dcvelope  the  requisite  nervous  or  vital 
certain  exteut  performed  over  the  whole  outer  skin  :  which,  on  this  I  energy,  those  aninisis  of  this  ^onp  svliich  in  the  adult  stnte  have 
account,  requires  to  be  always  moist.     Hence,  as  there  can  be  no  I   lungs  and  not  gills,  but  which  pass  the  ninter  in  a  torpid  state  under 
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respiration  is  moderate,  are  generally  lormen  to  waiK  and  run  with  precision  and 
vigour  ;  the  birds,  in  which  it  is  greater,  have  the  muscular  energy  and  lightness 
necessary  for  flight ;  the  reptiles,  where  it  is  diminished,  are  condemned  to  creep,  and 
many  of  them  pass  a  portion  of  their  life  in  a  state  of  torpor  ;  the  fishes,  in  fine, 
to  execute  their  movements,  require  to  be  supported  in  a  fluid  specifically  almost  as 
heavy  as  themselves.* 

All  the  circumstances  of  organization  proper  to  each  of  these  four  classes,  and 
especially  those  which  refer  to  motion  and  the  external  senses,  have  a  necessary 
relation  with  these  essential  characters. 

The  class  of  mammalians,  however,  has  peculiar  characters  in  its  viviparous  mode  of 
generation,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  foetus  is  nourished  in  the  womb  by  means  of 
the  placenta,  and  in  the  mammse  by  which  they  suckle  their  young. 

Tlie  other  classes  are,  on  the  contrary,  oviparous ;  and  if  we  place  them  together,  in 
opposition  to  the  first,  there  will  be  perceived  numerous  resemblances  which  announce, 
on  their  part,  a  special  plan  of  organization,  subordinate  to  the  great  general  plan  of 
all  the  vertebrates. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 


MAMMALIA. 

Mammalians  require  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  not  only 
because  this  is  the  class  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  but  also  because  it  is  that  which 
enjoys  the  most  numerous  faculties,  the  most  delicate  sensations,  the  most  varied 
powers  of  motion,  and  in  which  all  the  different  qualities  seem  together  combined  to 
produce  a  more  perfect  degree  of  intelligence, — the  one  most  fertile  in  resources,  most 
susceptible  of  perfection,  and  least  the  slave  of  instinct. 

As  their  quantity  of  respiration  is  moderate,  they  are  in  general  designed  for  walking 
on  the  ground,  but  with  vigorous  and  continued  steps.  Consequently,  all  the  articula- 
tions of  their  skeleton  have  very  precise  forms,  which  rigorousl}^  determine  their  motions. 

Some  of  them,  however,  by  means  of  lengthened  limbs  and  extended  membranes, 
raise  themselves  in  the  air ;  others  have  the  limbs  so  sliortened,  that  they  can  employ 
them  with  effect  only  in  vi'ater ;  but  they  do  not  the  more  on  this  account  lose  the 
general  characters  of  the  class. 

*  To  descend  to  pnrtieular  cases,  however,  it  would  appear  that  i    ^oups  which  thej  approximate  inhabit, — nought  that  can  be  regarded 
species  may  Ite  framed  on  almost  every  type,  even  very  subordinate  I    as  an  intentional  or  designed  repretentation  of  them,  as  has  some- 
times been  imagined  :  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  species  based  on  two 
different  plans  of  organization  are  respectively  modified  to  perform 

semble,  to  a  certain  extent,  siiperficially,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
adaptation  ;  while  there  are  many  cases  also  in  each  class  which  can- 
not well  be  represented  in  some  others,  as  that  of  the  mole  among 


f  particular  mode  of  life.  Thus,  to  illustrate  briefly,  the 
hats,  which  are  true  mammalians,  are  modified  for  aerial  progression 
like  birds  ;  and  the  whales,  other  mammalians,  have  a  fish-like  exterior, 
being  designed  to  live  exclusively  in  water :  so  there  are  birds  which 
are  utterly  incapable  of  flight ;  some,  as  the  ostrich,  adapted  to  scour 
the  plains,  like  a  quadruped  ;    others,  as  the  penguins,  whose  only 


sphere  of  activity  is  in  the  water ;    the  pterodactyle  afTords  an  ex-  I  quadrupeds,  which  has  no  counterpart  or  correspondent  group  in  the 

ample  of  a  genus  of  flying  reptiles,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  only  j  class  of  birds.     Habit,  or  mode  of  life,  has  indeed  nothing  whatever 

have  been  discovered.     Descending  to  lower  groups,  we  find  among  to  do  with  the  physiological  relations  of  organisms,  which  alTotd  the 

birds,  a  genus  of  thrushes  (CiRci"s),  which  seeks  its  subsistence  under  only  legitimate  basis  of  classification  -.  and  those  special  modifications 

water;  and  another  of  totipalmate  water-fowl  {Tnchj/petet) ,  which  to  particular  habits,  which,  occurring  alike  in  any  class,  superinduce 

neither  swims  nor  dives.     Such  deviations,  however,  from  the  general  !  a  resemblance  in  superficial  characters  only,  constitute  what  has  been 

character  of  their  allied  genera,  have  no  intriusical  relation  to  the  I  well  distinguished  by  the  term  annliigy,  as  opposed  to  ajjiiiiti/. — Ko. 
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'riiey  have  all  the  upper  jaw  fixed  to  the  skuII,  and  the  lower  composed  of  two 
pieces  only,  articulated  by  a  projecting  condyle  to  a  fixed  temporal  bone ;  the  neck 
consists  of  seven  vertebrae,  one  sinijle  sjjecics  excepted, 
which  has  nine*;  the  anterior  ribs  are  attached  in 
front,  by  cartilage,  to  a  sternum  formed  of  a  certain 
number  of  pieces  placed  in  a  row ;  their  fore-limb 
commences  in  a  blade-bone,  which  is  not  articulated, 
but  merely  suspended  in  the  flesh,  often  resting  on 
the  sternum  by  means  of  an  intermediate  bone,  called 
a  clavicle.  This  extremity  is  continued  by  an  arm,  a 
fore-arm,  and  a  hand,  tlie  last  composed  of  two  ranges 
of  small  bones,  called  a  wrist  or  carpus,  of  another 
range  of  bones  termed  metacarpus,  and  of  digits  or 
fingers,  eacli  of  which  consists  of  two  or  three  bones, 
named  phalanges. 

Excepting  the  Cetacea,  they  have  all   the  first  part  of 

the  hinder  extremity  fixed  to  the  spine,  and  forming  a 

^  ^  girdle  or  jielvis,  which,  in  youth,  consists  of  three  pairs 

of  bones, —  the  ilium,  which   is  attached  to  the  spine, 

the  pubis,  which  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  girdle,  and  the  ischium,  which  constitutes 

the  hind  part.     At  the  point  of  union  of  these  three  bones  is  situate  the  cavity  witli  which 

the  thigh  is  articulated,  to  which,  in  its  turn,  is  attached  the  leg,  formed  of  two  bones, 

the  tibia  and   fibula :  this  extremity  is  terminated  by  the  foot,  which  is  composed  of 

parts  analogous  to  those  of  the  hand,  namely,  a  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  digits  or  toes. 

The  head  of  mammalians  is   always  articulated  by  two  condyles  upon  the  atlas,  or 

first  vertebra. 

Their  brain  is  composed  of  two  hemispheres,  united  by  a  medullary  layer  termed 
the  corpus  callosum,  containing  two  ventricles,  and  enveloping  the  four  pairs  of  tuber- 
cles named  the  corpora  striata,  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  or  beds  of  the  optic 
nerves,  and  the  nates  and  testes.  Between  the  optic  beds  is  a  third  ventricle,  which 
communicates  with  a  foiu-th  situated  under  the  cerebellum,  the  crura  of  which  always 
form  a  transverse  prominence  under  the  medulla  oblongata,  called  the  pons  Varolii. 

Their  eye,  invariably  lodged  in  its  orbit,  is  protected  by  two  lids  and  a  vestige  of  a 
third,  and  has  its  crystalline  fixed  by  the  ciliary  process  and  its  simply  cellular  sclero- 
tica [or  white] . 

In  their  ear,  there  is  always  found  a  cavity  named  the  drum,  or  tympanum,  which 
communicates  with  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  by  a  canal  termed  tlie  trumpet,  or 
Eustachian  tube  :  the  cavity  itself  is  closed  externally  by  a  membrane  called  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  contains  a  chain  of  four  little  bones,  named  the  hammer,  anvil, 
orbicular,  and  stirrup  bones  ;  a  vestibule,  on  the  entrance  of  which  rests  the  stinup- 
bone,  and  which  communicates  with  three  semicircular  canals  ;  and,  finally,  a  cochlea, 
which  terminates  by  one  passage  in  the  drum,  and  by  another  in  the  vestibule. 

Their  cranium  subdivides  into  three  portions  :  the  anterior  is  formed  liy  the  two 
frontal  and  the  ethmoidiJ  bones  ;  the  middle,  by  the  parietal  bones  and  the  sphenoidal ; 
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and  the  posterior,  by  the  occipital.     Between  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the   sjihe- 
noidal,  are  interposed  the  temporal  bones,  part  of  which  belong  properly  to  the  face. 

In  the  fcEtus,  the  occipital  bone  divides  into  four  parts  ;  the  sphenoidal  into  halves, 
which  subdivide  into  three  pairs  of  lateral  wings  ;  the  temporal  into  three,  of  which 
one  serves  to  complete  the  cranium,  another  to  close  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  the 
third  to  form  the  parietes  of  its  drum,  &c.  These  bony  portions  [centres  of  ossifica- 
tion], which  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  earliest  period  of  foetal  existence,  are 
united  more  or  less  promptly,  according  to  the  species,  and  the  bones  themselves  be- 
come finally  consolidated  in  the  adult.* 

Their  face  is  essentially  formed  by  the  two  maxillary  bones,  between  which  pass  the 
nostrils,  and  which  have  the  two  intermaxillaries  in  front,  and  the  two  palate  bones 
behind  ;  between  them  descends  a  single  lamina  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  named  the  _ 
vomer;  at  the  entrance  of  the  nasal  canal  are  the  bones  proper  to  the  nose  ;  to  its  external 
parietes  adhere  the  inferior  turbinated  bones,  which  occupy  its  upper  and  posterior 
portion,  belonging  to  the  ethmoidal.  The  jugal  or  cheek  bone  unites  on  each  side  the 
maxillary  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  often  to  the  frontal ;  lastly,  the  lachrymal  bone 
occupies  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  cheek.  These  bones 
also  present  more  numerous  subdivisions  in  the  embryo. 

Their  tongue  is  always  fleshy,  and  attached  to  a  bone  termed  the  hyoidal,  which  is 
composed  of  several  pieces,  and  suspended  from  the  cranium  by  ligaments. 

Their  lungs,  two  in  number,  divided  into  lobes,  and  composed  of  an  infinitude  of 
cells,  are  always  inclosed  without  adhesion  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  ribs  and 
diaphragm,  and  lined  by  the  pleura ;  their  organ  of  voice  is  always  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  windpipe  ;  a  fleshy  elongation,  called  the  velum  palati,  estal)lishes  a  direct  com- 
munication between  their  larynx  and  nostrils. 

Their  residence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  exposing  them  less  to  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  their  body  has  only  a  moderate  kind  of  tegument,  the  hair  or  fur,  and 
even  this  is  commonly  scanty  in  those  of  hot  climates. f 

The  cetaceans,  which  live  entirely  in  water,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  altogether 
deprived  of  it. 

The  abdominal  cavity  is  lined  with  a  membrane  called  the  peritonaeum ;  and  their 
intestinal  canal  is  suspended  to  a  fold  of  it,  termed  the  mesentery,  which  contains 
numerous  conglomate  glands,  in  which  the  lacteal  vessels  ramify  :  another  production 
of  the  peritonseum,  named  the  epiploon,  hangs  in  front  of  and  under  the  intestines. 

The  urine,  retained  for  some  time  in  the  bladder,  is  discharged,  in  the  two  sexes, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  by  orifices  in  the  organs  of  generation. 

In  all  raammaUans,  generation  is  essentially  viviparous ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foetus, 
immediately  after  conception,  descends  [gradually]  into  the  matrix,  inclosed  in  its 
envelopes,  the  exterior  of  which  is  named  chorion,  and  the  interior  aminos ;  it  fixes 
itself  to  the  parietes  of  this  cavity  by  one  or  more  plexus  of  vessels,  termed  the 
placenta,  which  establishes  a  communication  between  it  and  the  mother,  by  which  it 
receives  its  nourishment,  and   probably  also  its  oxygenation  ;  notwithstanding  which, 

•  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  dcscenriing  in  the  series  of  verte-       ceasivcly  assuming  the  conditions  of  this  organ  in  fislies,  reptiles, 
brales,  the  same  is  observable  as  in  aseending  to  ffelal  life  in  the   I    birds,  the  lower  and  then  higher  groups  of  mammalians.— Ed. 
higher  groups  ;  tile  progress  of  developement,  in  this  and  other  re.  t  In  some  monltcys  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  most  torrid  region  in  tlic 

speets,  being  arrested  at  different  stages  of  advancement,  according  |   world,  the  hair  is  much  elongated,  but  thin  and  coarse,  as  if  designed 
to  the  class,  order,  and  species  :  the  brain  for  instance,  in  man,  sue*  I   to  protect  tiiem  from  the  solar  rays. — Ed. 
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the  foetus  of  mammalians,  at  an  early  period,  has  a  vessel  analogous  to  that  wliicli 
contains  the  yolk  in  the  oviparous  classes,  receiving,  in  like  manner,  vessels  from  the 
mesentery.  It  has  also  another  external  bladder  named  the  allantoid,  which  comnuiiii- 
cates  witli  the  urinary  one  by  a  canal  termed  the  nrac/iiis. 

Conception  always  requires  an  effectual  coitus,  in  which  the  fecundating  fluid  of  the 
male  is  thrown  into  the  uterus  of  the  feniiile. 

The  young  are  nourished  for  some  time  after  birth  by  a  fluid  peculiar  to  this  class 
(the  milk),  which  is  produced  by  the  mammae,  at  the  time  of  parturition,  and  for  as 
long  a  period  as  the  young  require  it.  It  is  from  the  mammae  that  this  class  deri\c.s 
its  name,  and,  being  a  character  peculiar  to  it,  they  distinguish  it  better  than  any 
otlier  that  is  external.* 


DIVISION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  MAMM.\LIA   INTO   0aDF.HS. 

The  variable  characters  which  establish  essential  differences  among  the  mammalia 
are  taken  from  the  organs  of  touch,  on  which  depends  their  degree  of  ability  or 
address,  and  from  the  organs  of  manducation,  which  determine  the  nature  of  their 
food,  and  arc  connected  together,  not  only  with  all  that  relates  to  the  digestive  func- 
tion, but  also  with  a  multitude  of  other  differences  extending  even  to  their  intelligence. 
The  degree  of  perfection  of  the  organs  of  touch  is  estimated  by  the  number  and  the 
mobility  of  the  fingers,  and  from  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  their  extremities 
are  enveloped  by  the  nail  or  the  hoof. 

A  hoof  which  envelopes  all  that  portion  of  the  toe  which  touches  the  ground,  blunts 
its  sensibility,  and  renders  the  foot  incapable  of  seizing. 

The  opposite  extreme  is  where  a  nail,  formed  of  a  single  lamina,  covers  only  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  and  leaves  the  other  possessed  of  all  its 
delicacy. 

llie  nature  of  the  food  is  known  by  the  gruiders,  to  the  form  of  which  the  articula- 
tion of  the  jaws  universally  corresponds. 

For  cutting  flesh,  grinders  are  required  as  trenchant  as  a  saw,  and  jaws  fitted  hke 
sc'ssors,  which  have  no  other  motion  than  a  vertical  one. 

For  bruising  grain  or  roots,  flat-crowned  grinders  are  necessary,  and  jaws  that 
have  a  lateral  motion  :  in  order  that  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  should  always  be 
irregular,  as  in  a  mill,  it  is  further  requisite  that  their  substance  should  be  formed  of 
parts  of  unequal  hardness,  so  that  some  may  wear  away  faster  than  others. 

Hoofed  animals  are  all  necessarily  herbivorous,  and  have  flat-crowned  grinders,  in- 
asmuch as  their  feet  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  seizing  a  living  prey. 

Animals  with  unguiculated  fingers  are  susceptible  of  more  variety ;  their  food  is  of 
all  kinds  :  and,  independently  of  the  form  of  their  grinders,  they  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  the  mobility  and  delicacy  of  their  fingers.  There  is  one  character  with 
respect  to  this,  which  has  immense  influence  on  their  dexterity,  and  greatly  multiplies 
its  powers ;  it  is  the  faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  small  objects,  constituting  what  is  properly  termed  a  hand;  a  faculty  which 

•  We  shall  6nd,  however,  in  the  setjuel   some  doubts  on  this  sub-   i  to  be  no  nipples,  simple  pressure  alone  causing  the  fluid   to  exude, 

jcct,  as  regards  the  family  of  itit'iotrrtnula.     [These  doubts  have  In  the  class  of  birds,  a  lacteal  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  crops  of  ll.c 

since  been  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  lacteal  inlands  have  been  de  parrots  and  pi^^eons,  whieb  is  disgorged  into  the  throats  of  the  voutit' 

tected,  nitb  their  secretion  ;  though,  as  in  tbe  ectaccans,  there  appear  I  when  newly  hatched. — £o.] 
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is  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  Alan,  in  whom  the  wnole  anterior  extremity  is 
free,  and  capable  of  prehension. 

These  various  combinations,  which  rigidly  determine  the  nature  of  the  different 
mammalians,  have  given  rise  to  the  following  orders  : — 

Among  the  unguiculates  the  first  is  Man,  who,  besides  being  privileged  in  all  other 
respects,  has  hands  to  the  anterior  extremities  only  ;  his  hinder  limbs  support  him  in 
an  erect  position. 

In  the  order  next  to  Man, — that  of  the  Quadruman.\,  there  are  hands  to  the  four 
extremities. 

Another  order,  that  of  the  Caknaria,  has  not  the  thumb  free  and  opposable  to  the 
other  fingers. 

These  three  orders  have  each  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  namely,  grinders,  canines,  and 
incisors. 

A  fourth,  that  of  the  RoDENTiA,  in  which  the  toes  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
Camaria,  is  without  the  canines,  and  the  incisors  are  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and 
adapted  to  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  manducation. 

Then  come  those  animals  whose  toes  are  much  cramped,  and  deeply  sunk  in  large 
nails,  which  are  generally  curved ;  and  which  have  further  the  imperfection  of  want- 
ing the  incisors.  Some  of  them  are  also  without  canines,  and  there  are  others  which 
have  no  teeth  at  all.     We  comprehend  them  all  under  the  name  Edentata. 

This  distribution  of  the  unguiculated  animals  would  be  perfect,  and  form  a  very 
regular  series,  were  it  not  that  New  Holland  has  lately  furnished  us  with  a  small 
collateral  series,  composed  oi  t\ie  pouched  animals  [Marsupiata],  the  different  genera 
of  which  are  connected  together  by  the  aggregate  of  their  organization,  although  in 
their  teeth,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  regimen,  some  correspond  to  the  Camaria,  others 
to  the  Rodentia,  and  others,  again,  to  the  Edentata. 

The  hoofed  animals  are  less  numerous,  and  have  likewise  fewer  irregularities. 

The  Ruminantia  compose  an  order  very  distinct,  which  is  characterized  by  its  cloven 
feet,  by  the  absence  of  the  incisors  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  having  four  stomachs. 

All  the  other  hoofed  animals  may  be  left  together  in  a  single  order,  which  I  shall 
call  Pachydekmata  or  Jumenta,  the  Elephant  excepted,  which  might  constitute  a 
separate  one,  having  some  distant  relation  to  that  of  Rodentia. 

Lastly,  those  mammalians  remain  which  have  no  posterior  extremities,  and  whose 
fish-like  form  and  aquatic  mode  of  life  would  induce  us  to  form  them  into  a  particular 
class,  if  it  were  not  that  all  the  rest  of  their  economy  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  that 
wherein  we  leave  them.  These  are  the  warm-blooded  fishes  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Cetacea,  which,  uniting  to  the  vigour  of  the  other  mammalians  the  advantage  of  being 
sustained  in  the  watery  element,  include  among  them  the  most  gigantic  of  all  animals. 

[Linnaeus  reduced  all  mammalians  to  three  great  groups,  Unguiculata,  Ungulata, 
and  MuTicA  ;  terms  which  are  at  least  convenient  for  their  expressiveness,  although 
the  groups  they  represent  intergrade,  and  in  some  instances  invade  each  other,  if  too 
rigorously  accepted. 

His  order  Primates,  as  extended  to  the  Bimann,  Qitadri/mana,  and  Cheiroptera  of 
Cuvier,  receives  the  approbation  of  most  naturalists  ;  few  regard  tlie  last  as  subordinate 
to  the  Camaria,  which  is  equivalent  to  Primates. 

Viewing  Man  zoologicall)',  opinion  is  divided   respecting  the  propriety  of  assigning 
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liim  a  separate  ordinal  station  ;  his  nidimental  structure  according  so  nearly  with  tiuit 
of  the  Quadnimana,  of  which  type  he  presents  the  modification  for  ground  habits  and 
an  vijiright  attitude  ;  his  more  highly  developed  brain  is  merely  a  ditference  in  degree. 

Conceding  this  much,  he  would  require  to  be  admitted  into  the  same  particular 
group  as  all  other  mammalians  based  on  the  same  next  general  jilan  of  structure 
to  that  of  the  entire  class ;  which  special  type  is  externally  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liarities in  the  sexual  organs,  a  system  of  organs  of  all  others  the  least  subject  to  be 
influenced  by  the  general  modification  in  reference  to  habit. 

It  is  thus  that,  after  being  necessarily  included  among  the  Mammalia,  Man  must 
next  range  with  the  other  handed  animals  and  the  Bats,  in  a  particular  subdivision, 
which  Linnaeus  has  named  Primates. 

There  would  ajjpear  to  be  four  distinct  major  groups  of  Primates  : — the  Catarrhiiii, 
composed  of  the  Apes,  Monkeys,  and  Baboons  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  the 
Platyrrhini,  consisting  of  the  anthropoid  animals  of  America;  the  Strepsirrhini,  or 
Lemurs  (including  Galaopithecus,  and,  perhaps,  Chciromys)  ;  and  the  Cheiroptera,  or 
Bats,  which  last,  varying  most  essentially  in  their  dentition,  according  as  they  are 
frugivorous,  sanguivorous,  or  insectivorous,  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  the  dentary 
system  idone,  like  any  other  single  character  considered  apart  from  the  rest,  fails  to 
supply  an  invariable  indication  of  the  affinities  of  an  animal  (as  has  sometimes  been 
stated).  We  perceive  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  genus  Homo  should  not  range  at 
the  head  of  the  Catarrhini,  though  as  a  distinct  iam\\j—Hominid<E,  as  opposed  to 
Simiada ;  in  accordance  wherewith,  the  Primates  present  a  tolerable  series,  from  the 
summit  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  forms  that  are  rather  low  in  the  class  of  mammalians. 

An  analogous  gradation  is  exhibited  by  the  second  grand  division,  which  De  Blain- 
ville  has  designated  Seciindates ;  it  is  the  Carnaria  of  Cuvier  divested  of  the  Bats.  We 
prefer  the  latter  appellation,  as  more  in  unison  with  the  names  of  the  succeeding 
orders  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  would  substitute  Primaria  for  Primates. 

Our  illustrious  author,  with  a  view  to  present  some  approximation  to  a  linear  suc- 
cession, has  arranged  the  present  series  inversely,  commencing  with  those  least  elevated 
in  the  scale,  or  the  Insectivora.  To  this  we  cannot  accede,  as  virtually  implying  an 
exploded  principle.  Considered  as  a  carnivorous  group,  the  Feline  animals  must  be 
selected  as  the  standard — most  characteristic  example*— of  the  order  ;  but  in  its 
totality,  without  reference  to  especial  modifications,  the  Dog  has  better  claim  to  be 
placed  at  the  head.  Some  curious  analogies  accordingly  present  themselves  between 
the  respectively  highest  animals  of  the  two  first  orders. 

As  a  general,  perhaps  universal  rule  obtaining  in  consecutive  groups  when  sufficiently 
extensive,  the  summit  of  the  inferior  displays  a  higher  organization  than  the  terminal 
members  of  the  superior  f  ;  and  tliis  sometimes  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  as  shown 
in  the  present  instance.  A  sort  of  parallelism  may  also  frequently  be  observed  between 
such  members  of  two  diffisrent  ordinal  types  as  are  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  eleva- 
tion in  the  scale  of  being :  thus,  the  Shrews  present  certain  characters  of  the  Rodentia, 
without  linking  with  them.  It  is  on  this  principle,  we  suspect,  that  transitions  appear 
to  occur  in  some  instances,  from  one  great  type  of  structure  to  another  ;  and  a  key  is 
hereby  supplied  to  the  proper  understanding  of  much  that  seems  otherwise  inexplicable. 

■  Ttic  niinl  Ivpe  is  often  cmplnycd  iQ  tliU   sense  :  we  use  it  in  a    I        t  A  proposition  wiliell  is  sanctioned  by  tiie  Bcqui 


t  A  proposition  wliicli  is  sanctioned  07  tne  acquiescence  of 
sltuwn  by  his  remarks  on  lioeai  arrangement.    Vide  prefac 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  Primaria,  that  particular  plan  of  conformation  so  modified  as 
to  enable  certain  species  to  fly  :  in  the  Curnaria,  the  Seals  afford  an  example  of  exclusive 
adaptation  to  aquatic  habits. 

It  could  only  have  been  the  desire  to  maintain  a  sort  of  continuous  succession,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  which  induced  our  author  to  range  the  Marsupiata  next  to  the  Carnaria ; 
for  they  are  unquestionably  the  lowest- organized  of  mammalians,  whence  their  intrusion 
so  high  in  the  system  of  the  class  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
undue  importance  to  particular  characters.  An  order  which  has  a  better  claim  to 
succeed  the  Curnaria,  is  that  of  the  fish-hke  mammalians,  or  Cetacea ;  but,  divested  of 
the  herbivorous  genera  ranged  in  it  by  Cuvier,  which  are  strict  Pachydermuta.  (It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  modifications  which  have  reference  to  habit  do  not 
necessarily  affect  the  essential  relations  of  organisms). 

The  Pachydermata  follow,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  not  be  regarded  as  more  nearly 
related  to  the  last,  because  certain  genera  of  them  are  analogously  adapted  for  aquatic 
habits  only.  We  feel  compelled  to  reiterate  this  general  principle,  in  order  to  preclude 
misconception  ;  the  sound  inference  seems  to  be,  that  a  tendency  to  general  modification 
for  aquatic  habits  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  system  ;  which  certainly  helps  to  indicate 
what  orders  should  be  placed  in  contiguity,  though  still  not  of  necessity,  even  admitting 
that  many  analogous  cases  may  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  a  vague  index  being  tlms 
aflbrded.* 

We  prefer  to  arrange  the  Ruminaiitia  next  to  the  Pachydermata  ;  then  the  Edentata, 
and  the  Rodentia  ;  and  last  of  all  the  Marsupiata,  including  the  Monotremata  of  Cuvier, 
the  formerly  doubtful  points  concerning  which  are  now,  with  shght  reservation,  finally 
set  at  rest. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  tolerably  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
cerebral  developement,  and  consequent  amount  of  intelligence,  of  the  eight  successive 
orders.  Passing  on  to  the  Birds,  we  commence  with  a  higher  intellect  (in  the  Parrots) 
than  is  manifested  in  either  of  the  last  three,  or,  perhaps,  four  orders  ;  which  agrees 
with  the  general  proposition  stated  at  p.  43.] 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MAMMALIANS. 

BIMANA,  OR  MAN. 

Man  forms  but  one  genus,  and  that  genus  the  only  one  of  its  order.  As  his  history 
is  more  directly  interesting  to  ourselves,  and  forms  the  standard  of  comparison  to 
which  we  refer  that  of  other  animals,  we  will  treat  of  it  more  in  detail. 

We  will  rapidly  sketch  whatever  Man  offers,  that  is  peculiar  in  each  of  his  organic 
systems,  amidst  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  other  mammalians ;  we  will  describe 
his  principal  races  and  their  distinctive  characters ;  and  finally  point  out  the  natural 
order  of  the  developement  of  his  faculties,  both  individual  and  social. 
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PECULIAR  CONFORMATION  OK  MAN. 


Tlie  foot  of  Man  is  very  (littVi-ont  from  that  of  Apes  :  it  is  large ;  the  leg  bears  vertically  upon 
it ;  the  heel  is  expanded  beneath  ;  liis  toes  arc  short,  and  but  slightly  flexible  ;  the  great  toe, 
longer  and  larger  than  tlic  rest,  is  jjlaeed  on  the  same  line  with  and  cannot  be  o])posed  to 
them.  This  foot,  then,  is  projjcr  for  supporting  the  body,  but  cannot  be  used  for  seizing  or 
climbing*,  and  as  the  hands  are  uutitted  for  walking,  Man  is  the  only  animal  truly  bimaiioiis 
and  biped. 

Tlic  whole  body  of  Man  is  modified  for  the  vertical  position.  His  feet,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  furnish  him  with  a  larger  base  than  those  of  other  niammalialis ;  the  muscles  which  re- 
tain tlie  foot  and  thigh  in  the  state  of  extension  are  more  vigorous,  whence  results  the  swelling 
of  the  calf  and  buttock  ;  the  flexors  of  the  leg  are  attached  higher  uj),  which  permits  of  coni- 
jilcte  extension  of  the  knee,  and  renders  the  calf  more  apparent.  The  pelvis  is  larger,  which 
separates  the  thighs  and  feet,  and  gives  to  the  trunk  that  jjyramidal  form  favourable  to  equi- 
librium :  the  necks  of  the  thigh-bones  form  an  angle  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  increases 
still  more  the  separation  of  the  feet,  and  augments  the  basis  of  the  body.  Finally,  the  bead, 
in  this  vertical  position,  is  in  eouilibrium  with  the  trunk,  because  its  ai'ticulation  is  exactly 
uniler  the  middle  of  its  mass. 

AVerc  he  to  desire  it,  Man  could  not,  with  convenience,  walk  on  all  fours :  his  short  and 
ii(-arly  inflexible  foot,  and  his  long  thigh,  would  bring  the  knee  to  the  ground ;  his  widely  sepa- 
rated shoulders  and  his  arms,  too  far  extended  fiom  the  median  line,  would  ill  supjiort  the 
fore-part  of  his  body ;  the  great  indented  muscle  which,  in  quadrupeds,  suspends  the  trunk 
between  the  blade-bones  as  a  girth,  is  smaller  in  Man  than  in  any  one  among  them  ;  the  head 
is  heavier,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  brain,  and  the  smallness  of  the  sinuses  or  cavi- 
ties of  the  bones ;  and  yet  the  means  of  supporting  it  are  weaker,  for  he  has  neither  cervical 
ligament,  nor  are  the  vertebra;  so  modified  as  to  prevent  their  flexure  forward ;  he  could 
thei'cfore  only  maintain  his  head  in  the  same  line  with  the  spine,  and  then,  his  eyes  and  mouth 
benig  (Ureeted  towai'ds  the  ground,  he  could  not  see  before  him ;  the  position  of  these  organs 
is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  perfect,  supposing  that  he  walks  erectly. 

The  arteries  which  supply  his  brain,  not  being  subdivided  as  in  many  quadrupeds,  and  the 
blood  requisite  for  so  voluminous  an  organ  being  carried  to  it  with  too  much  violence,  fre- 
quent apoplexies  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  horizontal  position. 

Man,  then,  is  designed  to  be  supported  by  the  feet  only.  He  thus  preserves  the  entire  use 
of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while  his  organs  of  sense  are  most  favorably  situated  for  oljsena- 
tion. 

These  hands,  which  derive  such  advantages  from  their  liberty,  receive  as  many  more  from 
their  structure.  Their  thumb,  longer  in  proportion  than  in  the  apes,  increases  the  facility  of 
seizing  small  objects  ;  all  the  fingers,  except  the  annularis  [and  this  to  a  certain  extent],  have 
seji.irate  movements,  which  is  not  the  ease  in  any  other  animal,  not  even  in  the  apes.  The 
nads,  covering  only  one  side  of  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  form  a  support  to  the  touch, 
without  in  the  least  depriving  it  of  its  delicacy.  The  arms  which  support  these  hands  have  a 
solid  attachmtint  by  their  large  blade-bone,  their  strong  collar  bone,  &c. 

JIan,  so  highly  favoured  as  to  dexterity,  is  not  so  with  regard  to  strength.  His  swiftness 
in  running  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  other  animals  of  his  size ;  having  neither  projecting 
jaws,  nor  salient  canine  teeth,  nor  crooked  nails,  he  is  destitute  of  offensive  armature ;  and 
the  sides  and  upper  part  of  his  body  being  naked,  unprovided  even  with  hair,  he  is  absolutely 

•  It  is  certftin.bonrcver.  that  by  murb  practice  from  early  youth.   |  with  the  amerior  extremities  imperfect,  have  illustrated  this  practi- 

tlie  tr.ol  hu  been  known  to  acquire  an  amount  of  tjexterity  in  manui.l   1  cahiiity  the  most  remarliahly.  The  influence  of  habit  in  trainiog  even 

operations,  which  it  would  not  have  been  supposed  capable  of  by  those  the  hand  to  perform  its  functions,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 

whose  feet  have  been  enveloped   from   the  tin.e  they  first  wa!l*cd  in  1  cannot  use  their  left  hand  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  right.— Ed. 
dividuals,  in  particular,  who  have  been  born  1 
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witlioiit  ilclensive  weapons  :  lastly,  he  is  of  all  anima.s  tnat  which  is  latest  to  acquire  the  power 
necessary  to  provide  for  himself. 

But  this  weakness  even  has  been  for  him  another  advantage,  in  obliging  him  to  have  re- 
course to  those  internal  means — to  that  intelligence  which  has  been  awarded  to  him  in  so 
high  a  degree. 

No  quadruped  approaches  him  in  the  magnitude  and  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  part  of  this  organ  which  is  the  principal  instrument  of  the  intel- 
lectual operations ;  the  posterior  portion  of  the  same  organ  extends  backwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  second  covering  to  the  cerebellum ;  even  the  form  of  the  cranium  announces  this  great 
size  of  the  brain,  as  the  smallness  of  the  face  shows  how  slightly  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  influences  the  external  senses  predommates  in  him. 

These  external  senses,  however,  moderate  as  they  all  are  in  Man,  are  yet  extremely  delicate 
and  well  balanced. 

His  two  eyes  are  directed  forwards ;  he  does  not  see  on  two  sides  at  once,  Uke  many  quadru- 
peds, which  produces  more  unity  in  the  result  of  his  vision,  and  concentrates  his  attention 
more  closely  on  objects  of  this  kind.  The  ball  and  iris  of  his  eye  vary  but  little,  which  re- 
strains the  activity  of  his  sight  to  Umited  distances,  and  to  a  determined  degree  of  light.  The 
conch  of  his  ear,  possessing  but  httle  mobility  or  extent,  does  not  increase  the  intensity  of 
sounds,  notmthstanding  which,  of  all  animals,  he  best  distinguishes  theii-  intonation.  His 
nostrils,  more  complicated  than  those  of  apes,  are  less  so  than  those  of  all  other  genera ;  and 
yet  he  appears  to  be  the  only  animal  whose  sense  of  smell  is  sufficiently  delicate  to  be  affected 
by  unpleasant  odours.  Dehcaey  of  smell  must  influeuce  that  of  taste ;  and  Man  must  have  a 
further  advantage,  in  this  respect,  at  least  over  those  animals  whose  tongues  are  covered  with 
scales.  Lastly,  the  nicety  of  his  touch  results,  both  from  the  delicacy  of  his  teguments  and 
the  absence  of  all  insensible  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  the  form  of  his  h.and,  which  is 
better  adapted  than  that  of  any  other  animal  for  suiting  itself  to  all  the  small  iuequaUties  of 
surfaces. 

Man  has  a  particular  pre-eminence  in  his  organ  of  voice :  of  all  mammalians,  he  can  alone 
articulate  sounds ;  the  form  of  his  mouth  and  the  great  mobiUty  of  his  Hps  being  probably 
the  cause  of  this.  Hence  results  his  most  invaluable  mode  of  communication ;  for  of  all  the 
sio-ns  which  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  the  transmission  of  ideas,  variations  of  sound 
are  those  which  can  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  in  the  most  various  directions 
simultaneously. 

It  seems  that  even  the  position  of  the  heart  and  of  the  great  vessels  bears  reference  to  the 
vertical  carriage.  The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  diaphragm,  and  its  point  inchnes  to 
the  left,  thereby  occasioning  a  distribution  of  the  aorta  differing  from  that  of  most  quadi'upeds. 
The  natural  food  of  Man,  judging  from  his  structm-e,  appears  to  consist  principally  of 
the  fruits,  roots,  and  other  succulent  parts  of  vegetables.  His  hands  afford  every  facility  for 
gathering  them ;  his  short  and  but  moderately  strong  jaws  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  canines 
being  equal  only  in  length  to  the  other  teeth,  together  with  his  tuberculated  molars  on  the 
other,  would  scarcely  permit  him  either  to  masticate  herbage,  or  to  devour  flesh,  were  these 
condiments  not  previously  prepared  by  cooking.  Once,  however,  possessed  of  fire,  and  those 
arts  bv  which  he  is  aided  in  seizing  animals  or  killing  them  at  a  ihstance,  every  living  being 
was  rendered  subservient  to  his  nom-ishment,  thereby  giving  him  the  means  of  an  indefinite 
multiphcation  of  his  species. 

His  organs  of  digestion  are  in  conformity  with  those  of  mandueation;  his  stomach  is  sira]ilp, 
his  intestinal  canal  of  mean  length,  his  great  intestines  well  marked,  his  coecum  short  and  thick, 
and  augmented  by  a  small  appendage,  and  his  liver  thvided  only  into  two  lobes  and  one  small 
one  ;  his  epiploon  hangs  in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  extends  into  the  pelvis. 

To  complete  this  abridged  statement  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  Man,  necessary  for  this 
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Introduction,  we  will  aild,  that  lie  has  tliirty-two  vertebric,  of  which  seven  belong  to  the  neck, 
twelve  to  the  back,  five  to  the  loins,  five  to  the  sacrum,  and  three  to  the  coccyx.  Of  his  ribs, 
seven  pairs  are  united  to  the  sternum  by  elongated  cartilages,  and  are  called  true  ribs ;  the 
five  following  pairs  are  denominated  false  ones.  His  adult  cranium  consists  of  eight  hones ; 
an  occipital  {occipilo-basilaire) ;  two  temporal ;  two  parietal ;  a  frontal ;  an  ethmoidal,  and  a 
sphenoiilal.  The  bones  of  his  face  are  fourteen  in  number  ;  namely,  two  maxillai-ies ;  two 
jugals,  each  of  which  joins  the  temporal  to  the  maxillary  hone  of  its  own  side  by  a  sort  of 
handle  named  the  z}-gomatic  arch  ;  two  iiasul  bones ;  two  palatines,  behind  the  palate ;  a  vomer, 
between  the  nostrils ;  two  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose  in  the  nostrils ;  two  lachrymals  in  the 
inner  angles  of  the  orbits,  and  the  single  bone  of  the  lower  jaw.  Each  jaw  has  sixteen  teeth  : 
four  cutting  incisors  in  the  middle,  two  pointed  canines  at  the  corners,  and  ten  molars  with 
tuberculated  cromis,  five  on  each  side,  in  all  thirty-two  teeth.  His  blade-bone  has  at  the 
extremity  of  its  spine  or  projecting  ridge  a  tuberosity,  named  the  acromion,  to  which  the 
clavicle  or  collar-bone  is  connected,  and  over  its  articulation  is  a  point  termed  the  eoracoiil 
process,  to  which  certain  muscles  are  attached.  The  radius  turus  completely  on  the  cubitus 
or  ulna,  owing  to  the  mode  of  its  articulation  with  the  humerus.  The  wrist  has  eight  bones, 
four  in  each  range ;  the  tarsus  has  seven ;  those  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  hand  and  foot 
may  be  easily  counted  by  the  number  of  digits. 

Enjoying,  by  means  of  his  industry,  uniform  supplies  of  nourishment,  Man  is  at  all  times 
inclined  to  sexual  intercourse,  «ithout  being  ever  furiously  incited.  His  generative  organ  is 
not  supported  bv  a  bony  axis  ;  the  jjrepuce  does  not  retain  it  attached  to  the  abdomen  ;  but 
it  hangs  in  front  of  the  pubis :  numerous  and  large  veins,  which  effect  a  rapid  transfer  of 
the  blood  of  his  testes  to  the  general  circulation,  appear  to  contribute  to  the  moderation  of  his 
desires. 

The  uterus  of  woman  is  a  simple  oval  cavity ;  her  mammae,  only  two  in  number,  are  situated 
on  the  breast,  and  correspond  mth  the  facihty  she  possesses  of  supporting  her  child  upon  her 
arm. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  MAN. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  the  human  species  is  but  one  child  at  a  birth ;  for  in  five  hundred 
cases  of  parturition,  there  is  only  one  of  twins,  and  more  than  that  number  is  extremely  rare. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  nine  mouths.  A  foetus  of  one  month  is  ordinarily  an  inch  in 
height ;  at  two  months,  it  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  at  three  months,  five  inches ;  at  five 
months,  six  or  seven  inches  ;  at  seven  months,  eleven  inches  ;  and  at  nine  months,  eighteen 
inches.  Those  which  are  born  prior  to  the  seventh  month  usually  die.  The  first  or  milk 
teeth  begin  to  appear  a  few  months  after  birth,  commencing  with  the  incisors.  The  number 
increases  in  two  years  to  twenty,  which  are  shed  successively  from  about  the  seventh  year, 
to  be  replaced  by  others.  Of  the  twelve  posterior  molars,  which  are  permanent,  there  are 
four  which  make  their  appearance  at  four  years  and  a  half,  four  at  nine  years ;  the  last  four 
being  frequently  not  cut  until  the  twentieth  year. 

The  foetus  grows  more  ra])idly  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  time  of  birth.  The  infant, 
on  the  contrary,  increases  always  more  and  more  slowly.  It  has  upwards  of  a  fourth  of  its 
height  when  born,  attains  the  half  of  it  at  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  three  fourths  at  nine  or 
ten  years.  By  the  eighteenth  year  the  growth  almost  entirely  ceases.  Man  rarely  exceeds 
sL\  feet,  and  seldom  remains  under  five.     Woman  is  ordin.irily  some  inches  shorter. 

Puberty  manifests  itself  by  external  signs,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  year  in  girls,  and 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  in  boys.  It  ai-rives  sooner  in  warm  climates.  Either  sex 
very  rarely  produces  before  the  epoch  of  this  manifestation. 

Scarcely  has  the  body  attained  its  fuU  growth  in  height,  before  it  commences  to 
increase    in  bulk ;    fat  accumulates  in  the  cellular  tissue.      The  different  vessels   become 
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gradually  obstructed  ;  the  solids  become  rigid ;  and  after  a  life  more  or  less  prolonged,  moi'e  or 
less  agitated,  more  or  less  painful,  old  age  arrives,  with  decrepitude,  decay,  and  death.  JIan 
rarely  lives  beyond  a  hundred  years ;  and  most  of  the  species,  either  from  disease,  accidents, 
or  merely  old  age,  perish  long  before  that  term. 

The  child  needs  the  assistance  of  its  mother  much  longer  than  her  milk,  whence  results  an 
education  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  and  a  durable  mutual  attachment.  The  nearly  equal 
number  of  indiWduals  of  the  two  sexes,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  more  than  one  mfe,  when 
wealth  does  not  supply  the  want  of  power,  intimate  that  monogamy  is  the  natural  conthtion 
of  cm'  species ;  and  as,  wherever  this  kind  of  union  exists,  the  sire  participates  in  the  education 
of  his  offspring,  the  length  of  time  required  for  that  education  allows  the  birth  of  others, 
whence  the  natural  perpetuity  of  the  conjugal  state.  From  the  long  period  of  infantile  weak- 
ness results  domestic  subordination,  and,  consequently,  the  order  of  society  at  large,  as  the 
young  persons  which  compose  the  new  families  continue  to  preserve  with  their  parents  those 
tender  relations  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed.  This  disposition  to  mutual 
assistance  multiplies  to  an  almost  unUmited  extent  those  advantages  previously  derived  by 
isolated  Man  from  his  intelligence  ;  it  has  assisted  him  to  tame  or  repidse  other  animals,  to 
defend  himself  from  the  effects  of  cUmate,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  cover  the  earth  v.ith  his 
species. 

In  other  respects,  Man  appears  to  possess  nothing  resembUng  instinct,  no  regular  habit  of 
industry  produced  by  innate  ideas;  all  his  knowledge  is  the  result  of  his  sensations,  his 
observations,  or  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  Transmitted  by  speech,  increased  by  meditation, 
applied  to  his  necessities  and  his  enjoyments,  they  have  given  rise  to  all  the  arts.  Language 
and  letters,  by  preserving  acquired  knowledge,  are  a  source  of  indefinite  perfection  to  his 
species.     It  is  thus  that  be  has  acquired  ideas,  and  made  all  nature  contribute  to  his  wants.* 

There  are  very  different  degrees  of  developemcnt,  however,  in  Man. 

The  first  hordes,  compelled  to  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  or  on  wild  fruits,  and  being 
obliged  to  devote  all  their  time  to  search  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  being  able  to 
multiply  greatly,  because  that  would  have  destroyed  the  game,  advanced  but  slowly;  their 
arts  were  hraited  to  the  construction  of  huts  and  canoes,  to  covering  themselves  with  skins, 
and  fabricating  arrows  and  nets ;  they  observed  such  stars  only  as  served  to  direct  them  in 
their  journeys,  and  some  natural  objects  whose  properties  were  of  use  to  them  ;  they  gained  the 
dog  for  a  companion,  because  he  had  a  natural  inclination  for  the  same  kind  of  life.  When 
they  had  succeeded  in  taming  the  hei'bivorous  animals,  they  found  in  the  possession  of 
numerous  flocks  a  never-failing  source  of  subsistence,  and  some  leisure,  which  they  employed 
in  extending  the  sphere  of  their  acquirements.  Some  industry  was  then  emploj'cd  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings  and  the  making  of  clothes;  the  idea  of  property  was  admitted,  and, 
consequently,  that  of  barter,  together  with  wealth  and  (Utference  of  conditions,  those  fruitful 
sources  of  the  noblest  emulation  and  the  vilest  passions ;  but  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
fresh  pastures,  and  of  obeying  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  still  doomed  them  to  a  wandering 
life,  and  limited  their  improvement  to  a  very  narrow  sphere. 

The  multiplication  of  the  human  species,  and  its  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  has 
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animals.  Oil  the  ot)icr  hand,  howevpr,  a  duly  dcvcliiped  brain  and  commcnsii. 

For  example,  if  tlje  superior  intelligence  of  Man  were  not  aceondeu  rate  intelligence  arc  required  to  enable  Man  to  avail  himself  of  the 
by  his  admirable  hands  ( so  vastly  excelling  those  of  the  monkey  advantages  of  his  structure,  for  otherwise  he  appears  doomed  to  re- 
tribe),  by  his  cfhcitnt  vocal  organ,  &e.,  which  are  obvious  to  all  as  main  stationary  like  a  brute  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Netv  Ilul- 
mere  physical  conformations,  indeed,  but  alight  modifications  of  what  landers),  even  in  the  midst  of  civilisation.  There  are  also  casualties, 
occur  in  other  animals, —  if,  in  short,  he  were  reduced  in  these  re-  as  the  general  insecurity  of  life  or  property  arising  from  situation  or 
spects  to  the  condition  of  the  Dog.howefreetuallywould  the  privation  misgovernment,  which  ordinarily  suffice  to  repel  the  efforts  of  ad- 
opcrate  to  prevent  that  progressive  advancement  which,  under  exist*  vanccmcnt,  even  of  the  most  iutelligcut  races, 
ing  circumstances,  is  achieved  by  the  human  race  only.  1       It  would  accordingly,  then,  appear,  that   the  characteristic  traits 

15ut,  even  grant  to  Man  the  use  of  all  his  organs,  yet  deprive  him  of  of  human  intellect  are  maiuly  due  to  the  co-operation  of  extrinsic 
the  nccnmulated  experience  of  his  predecessors,  and  all  mental  culture  causes,  and  to  the  accessory  aids  afforded  by  physical  conforiuation. 
beyond  the  result  of  his  incidental  experience  (which  in  brutes  is  a  I   -En. 
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HUMAN   RACE— CAUCASIAN. 


Fig.  2. — Circassian  Branch.     Portrait  of  a  Cii-cassian  in  the  Suite 
of  the  Persian  Ambassador  in  1823,  drawn  by  M.  A.  Collin. 

'Fig.    4. — Sclavoman    Branch.       Portrait   of    the     Polish     Count 
Lucas   de   Buin    Opalinski. 

Fig.    1. — Indi.an    Branch.      An   Indian   Woman    of  Pondichcry, 
after   a   portrait   by  M.   Geringer   m    "  L'Indc    Franfais." 

Fig.    3. — Indo-Germangue    Branch.     A  Hindoo  of  Bramin  Caste, 
Ram  Moham  Roy,  after  a  portrait  painted  at  Calcutta   by  M.  Belnos. 

Fig.  5. — iSkull  of   the  Circassian. 
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only  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  since  the  invention  of  agriculture  and  tlie  iHvision  of  the 
soil  into  hereditary'  ])Ossessions.  By  means  of  agriculture,  the  maniuil  labour  of  a  portion 
of  society  is  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole,  and  allows  the  rcuiaindcr  time 
for  less  necessary  occupations,  at  the  same  time  that  the  hojie  of  acquiring,  by  industry,  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  self  and  posterity,  has  given  a  new  spring  to  emulation.  The 
discovery  of  a  representative  of  property,  or  a  circulating  medium,  has  carried  this  emulation 
to  the  highest  degree,  by  facilitating  exchanges,  and  rendering  fortunes  more  indei)endcnt  and 
susceptible  of  being  increased ;  but  by  a  necessary  consequence,  it  has  also  equally  increased 
the  vices  of  cft'cminacy  and  the  furies  of  ambition. 

In  every  stage  of  the  developemcnt  of  society,  the  natural  propensity  to  reduce  all  knowledge 
to  general  principles,  and  to  search  for  the  causes  of  each  ]ihcnonienon,  has  produced  reflecting 
men,  who  have  added  new  ideas  to  those  already  aecuunilated  ;  nearly  all  of  whom,  wiiile  know- 
ledge was  confined  to  tlie  few,  endeavoured  to  convert  their  intellectual  superiority  into  the 
means  of  domination,  exaggerating  their  merit  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  disguising  the 
poverty  of  their  knowledge  by  the  ])ropagation  of  suiicrstitions  ideas. 

An  evil  more  irremediable,  is  the  abuse  of  physical  jiowcr  ;  now  that  Man  only  can  injure 
Man,  he  affords  the  only  instance  of  a  species  contimially  at  war  w ith  itself.  Savages  ihsi)utc 
tlieir  forests,  and  herdsmen  their  pastures ;  and  make  irruptions,  as  often  as  they  can,  upon 
the  cidtivators  of  the  soil,  to  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  long  and  painful  labours. 
Kven  civilized  nations,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  their  enjojinents,  carry  on  war  for  the 
jirerogative  of  pride,  or  the  monopoly  of  commerce.  Hence  the  necessity  of  governments 
to  direct  the  national  wars,  and  to  repress  or  reduce  to  regular  forms  the  qiiarrels  of 
individuals. 

Circumstances,  more  or  less  favourable,  have  restrained  the  social  condition  within  limited 
degrees,  or  have  promoted  its  developemcnt. 

The  glacial  climates  of  the  north  of  both  continents,  and  the  impenetrable  forests  of 
America,  ai-e  still  inhabited  by  the  savage  hunter  or  fisherman.  The  immense  sandy  or  salt 
l)lains  of  Central  Asia  and  Africa  are  covered  with  a  pastoral  peo))le,  and  innumerable  herds : 
these  half-eivilized  hordes  assemble  at  the  call  of  every  enthusiastic  chief,  and  overrun  the 
cultivated  countries  that  surround  them,  in  which  they  estabhsh  themselves  but  to  become 
enervated,  and  to  be  subjected  in  their  turn  to  the  next  invaders.  This  is  the  true  cause  of 
tliat  desjjotism,  which,  in  every  age,  has  crushed  the  industry  called  forth  under  the  fine 
ehraates  of  Persia,  India,  and  China. 

Mild  climates,  soils  naturally  irrigated  and  rich  in  vegetables,  are  the  natural  cradle  of 
agricultiu'e  and  cinlization  ;  and  when  their  position  is  such  as  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
incursions  of  barbarians,  talents  of  every  kind  are  mutually  excited  ;  such  were  formerly  (the 
first  in  Europe,)  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  such  is,  at  present,  nearly  all  that  happy  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

There  are,  however,  certain  intrinsic  causes  which  appear  to  arrest  the  progress  of  particular 
races,  even  though  situated  amidst  the  most  favourable  eu-eumstances. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE   HUM.\N  SPECIES. 

Although  the  human  species  would  appear  to  be  single,  since  the  union  of  any  of  its  members  pro- 
duces individuals  capable  of  propagation*,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  hereditary  peeuliarities  of 
conformation  obser\able,  which  coustitute  what  are  termed  races. 

Three  of  these  in  particular  appear  euiiiiently  distinct :  the  Caucaxian,  or  white,  the  Mongolian,  or 
yellow,  and  the  Ethiopian,  or  negro. 

The  Caucasian,  to  which  we  belong,  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  the  oval  wliich   forms  the 

•  It  is  DOW  ccrUin  th*t  ttii«  circumRIance  affords  no  proof  of  «pc-       which  I  have  just  witnesseil,  in  the  tlass  of  hirdM,  of  a  brood  of  duuKs. 
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head ;  anil  it  is  this  one  whicli  lias  given  rise  to  the  most  civilizeil  nations, — to  those  which  have  gene- 
rally held  the  rest  in  suhjection :   it  varies  in  complexion  and  in  the  colour  of  the  hair. 

The  Mongolian  is  known  by  his  jn'ojecting  cheek-bones,  flat  visage,  narrow  and  oblique  eyebrows, 
scanty  heard,  and  olive  complexion.  Great  empires  have  been  established  by  this  race  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  its  conquests  have  sometimes  extended  to  this  side  of  the  Great  Desert ;  but  its  civilization 
has  always  remained  stationary. 

The  Negro  race  is  confined  to  the  southward  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains :  its  colour  is  black, 
its  hair  crisped,  the  cranium  compressed,  and  nose  flattened.  The  projecting  muzzle  and  thick  lips 
evidently  ajiproxiraate  it  to  the  Apes :  the  hordes  of  which  it  is  composed  have  always  continued 
barbarous. 

The  name  Caucasian  has  been  afilxed  to  the  race  from  which  we  descend,  because  tradition  and  the 
filiation  of  nations  seem  to  refer  its  origin  to  that  group  of  mountains  situate  between  the  Caspian  and 
Clack  Seas,  whence  it  has  apparently  extended  by  radiating  all  around.  The  nations  of  the  Caucasus, 
or  the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  are  even  now  considered  as  the  handsomest  on  earth.  The  principal 
ramifications  of  this  race  may  be  distinguished  by  the  analogies  of  language.  The  Armenian  or 
SjTian  branch,  spreading  southward,  produced  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  hitherto  untameable 
Arabs,  who,  after  Mahomet,  expected  to  become  masters  of  the  world ;  the  PhiEnicians,  the  Jews,  the 
Abyssinians,  which  were  Arabian  colonics,  and  most  probably  the  Egyptians.  It  is  from  this  branch, 
always  inclined  to  mysticism,  that  have  sprung  the  most  widely  extended  forms  of  religion.  Science 
and  literature  have  sometimes  flourished  among  its  nations,  but  always  in  a  strange  disguise  and 
figurative  style. 

The  Indian,  German,  and  Pelasgic  branch  is  much  more  extended,  and  was  much  earUer  divided  : 
notwithstanding  which,  the  most  numerous  aflinities  have  been  recognized  between  its  four  principal 
languages — the  Sanscrit,  the  present  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  parent  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  dialects  of  Ilindostan  ;  the  ancient  language  of  the  Pclasgi,  common  parent  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  many  tongues  that  are  extinct,  and  of  all  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic,  from  which  are  derived  the  languages  of  the  north  and  north-west  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
German,  Dutch,  English,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  their  dialects ;  and  finally,  the  Sclavonian,  from  which 
are  descended  those  of  the  north-east,  the  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  that  of  the  Vandals. 

It  is  by  this  great  and  venerable  branch  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  that  philosophy,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  have  been  earned  to  their  present  state  of  advancement ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  the 
depository  of  them  for  thirty  centuries. 

It  was  preceded  in  Europe  by  the  Celts,  whose  tribes,  once  very  numerous,  came  by  the  north,  and 
are  now  confined  to  its  most  western  extremities ;  and  by  the  Cantahrians,  who  passed  from  Africa 
into  Spain,  and  have  become  confounded  with  the  many  nations  whose  posterity  have  intermingled  in 
that  peninsula. 

The  ancient  Persians  originate  from  the  same  source  as  the  Indians,  and  their  descendants  still 
present  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Scythian  and  Tartar  branch,  extending  first  towards  the  north  and  north-east,  and  always 
wandering  over  the  immense  plains  of  those  countries,  returned  but  to  devastate  the  happier  abodes  of 
their  more  civilized  brethren.  The  Scythians,  who,  at  so  remote  a  period,  made  iiTuptions  into  Upper 
Asia  ;  the  Parthians,  who  there  destroyed  the  Greek  and  Roman  domination  ;  the  Turks,  who  there 
subverted  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  subjugated  in  Europe  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  the  Grecian  people, 
were  all  offsets  from  this  branch.  The  Finlanders  and  Hungarians  are  tribes  of  the  same  division, 
which  have  strayed  among  the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  nations.  Their  original  counti'y,  to  the  north 
and  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  still  contains  inhabitants  who  have  the  same  origin,  and  speak 
similar  languages ;  but  these  are  mingled  with  many  other  petty  nations,  variously  descended,  and  of 
different  languages.  The  Tartars  remained  unmixed  longer  than  the  others  throughout  that  extent  of 
country  included  between  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube  to  beyond  the  Irtisch,  from  which  they  so  long 
menaced  Russia,  and  where  they  have  finally  been  subjugated  by  her.  The  Mongoles,  however,  have 
mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  nations  they  conquered,  many  traces  of  which  may  still  be  found 
among  the  inhaliitants  of  Lesser  Tartary. 

It  is  to  the  east  of  this  Tartar  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race  that  the  Mongolian  race  begins,  whence 
it  extends  to  the  eastern  ocean.     Its  branches,  the  Calmucks  and  Kalkas,  still  wandering  shepherds, 
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Fig.  1. — South  East   or   Asia  Branch.      A  Man  of  the  Island 

« 

of  Correa,  from  a  Plate  in  M.  ISiebold's  Work  on  Japan. 

Fig.  2. — Chinese.     A  Chinese  of  Macao,  from  a  Portrait  painted 
by  Danloux. 

Fig.  3.^ — Siamese.     Portrait   of  one   of   two  Twins,    exhibited  in 
Europe  in   1830  ;    painted  in  Paris. 

Fig.  %. — Japanese.     After  a  portrait  by  M.  Siebold. 
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Fig.  2. — A  Man  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Charma,  inhabiting  the 
country  between  the  Parana  and  the  Unuguay,  after  a  portrait  by 
M.  Werner. 

Fig.  1. — Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  of  Saliva  Tribe,  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Sinaruco. 

Fig.   3. — North  American  Indian  Woman. 

Fig.  4. — A  North  American  Indian  in  his  War  Paint. 
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traverse  the  great  desert.  Thrice  did  their  ancestors,  under  Attila,  Genghis,  and  Tamerlane,  spread 
far  the  terror  of  their  name.  The  Chinese  are  tlie  most  anciently  civili/.cd  branch,  not  only  of  this 
race,  but  of  all  known  nations.  A  third  branch,  the  Mantchurcs,  have  recently  conquered  and  still 
govern  China.  The  Japanese,  Cortans,  and  nearly  all  the  hordes  which  extend  to  the  north-east  of 
Siberia,  subject  to  Russia,  are  also  to  be  considered,  in  a  great  measure,  as  originating  from  this  race ; 
and  such  also  is  deemed  to  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  various  islands  bordering 
on  that  archipelago.  'With  the  exception  of  some  Chinese  literati,  the  nations  of  the  Mongolian  race 
pertain  generally  to  dilTerent  sects  of  Buddism,  or  the  religion  of  Fo. 

The  origin  of  this  great  race  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Altai  mountains,  as  that  of  ours  in  the 
Caucasus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with  the  same  certainty  the  filiation  of  its  different  branches. 
The  history  of  these  wandering  nations  is  as  fugitive  as  their  establishments ;  and  that  of  the  Chinese, 
confined  exclusively  to  their  own  empire,  furnishes  little  that  is  satisfactory  with  respect  to  their 
neighbours.     The  affinities  of  their  languages  are  also  too  little  known  to  direct  us  in  this  labyrinth. 

The  languages  of  the  north  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  that  of  Tliibet,  bear  some 
relation  to  the  Chinese,  at  least  in  their  monosyllabic  structure  ;  and  the  people  who  speak  them  are 
not  without  resemblance  to  the  other  Mongoles :  but  the  south  of  this  peninsula  is  inhabited  by 
Malays,  whose  forms  approach  them  much  nearer  to  the  Indians,  and  whose  race  and  language  are 
distributed  over  the  coasts  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  The  innumerable  small  islands 
of  the  southern  ocean  are  also  peopled  by  a  handsome  race,  who  appear  to  hold  a  near  relation  to  the 
Indians,  and  whose  language  has  much  affinity  with  the  Malay :  but  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands, 
particularly  in  the  milder  portions  of  them,  there  exists  another  race  of  men  with  black  complexions, 
and  negro  faces,  all  exti-emely  barbarous,  which  are  named  Alfourous ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  are  other  Negroes  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
-Mrica,  which  are  termed  Papons ;  to  the  latter  arc  generally  referred  the  natives  of  Van  Uiemen's 
Land  [now  rapidly  approacliing  to  extermination],  and  those  of  New  Holland  to  the  Alfourous.* 

Neither  the  Malays  nor  the  Papons  are  easily  referable  to  cither  of  the  three  great  races ;  but 
can  the  former  be  clearly  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  on  both  sides,  the  Caucasian  Indians  and 
the  Mongolian  Chinese  ?  We  avow  that  we  cannot  discern  in  them  su^cient  traits  for  that  purpose. 
Are  the  Papous  Negroes,  which  may  formerly  have  strayed  into  the  Indian  Ocean .'  We  possess  neither 
figiu'cs  nor  descriptions  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  reply  to  tliis  question. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  both  continents,  the  Samoycdcs,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
are  derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  .MongoUan  race :  but  others  regard  them  as  mere  degenerate 
offsets  from  «he  Scythian  and  Tartar  branches  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  Americans  have  not  yet  been  referred  clearly  to  either  of  the  races  of  the  eastern  continent ; 
nevertheless,  they  have  no  precise  or  constant  character,  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
a  particular  one.  Their  copper-coloured  complexion  is  not  sufficient :  their  general  black  hair  and 
scanty  beard  would  induce  us  to  approximate  them  to  the  Mongoles,  if  their  defined  features,  their  nose 
as  projecting  as  ours,  their  large  and  open  eyes,  did  not  oppose  such  a  theory,  and  correspond  with 
the  features  of  the  European.  Their  languages  are  as  numberless  as  their  tribes,  and  no  demonstrative 
analogies  have  as  yet  been  obtained,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of  the  ancient  workhf 

[With  all  deference,  I  would  suggest  that  naturalists  are  much  too  prone  to  confound  resemblance 
w  ith  identity ;  as  if  any  reason  existed  of  necessity,  for  analogous  races  to  differ  in  the  least 
degree.  How  many  geographical  mutual  representatives  are  there,  which  the  analogy  of  allied 
races  forcibly  indicates  to  be  distinct,  though  undistinguishable  on  minute  compaiison  !  How  nearly 
also  do  many  acknowledged  species  resemble  !  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  does  it  not  appear  that 
the  Americans  have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  race,  as  the  Mongolians  have  to  be 
separated  as  such  from  the  Caucasians  ?  The  arrangement  of  Blumenbach,  who  adds  the  Malayan 
and  American  races  to  the  three  admitted  by  Cuvier,  has  been  more  generally  adopted :  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  good  reason  for  admitting  others.  Fischer,  in  his  Si/nopsis  Mammalinm, 
indicates  what  he  conceives  to  be  seven  species  of  Hom/t  (reduciug  the  number  that  had  previously 

*  Refer,  for  the  cliffcrcnt  races  which  people  the  is!aii<ls  of  the  Indian  f  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anierieiiiis,  the  travels  of  IVT.  (le  Hum- 

and  PAcilic  Oceans,  to  the  dissertation  of  MM.  Lessou  and  fjnroot,  in  I    holdt,  so  rich  in  important  information,  and  tlie  dissertations  of  Vittir 
the  Zoolo/fie  du  yogage  dr  la  CoqNille,  p.  1 — 113.   For  the  lan^ages  of  !   and  of  Mitchell. 
the  Asiatic  nations,  and  their  aHinities,  consult  the  /flia  Potgglotta  of  ' 
M.  Klaproth. 
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been  assigned  by  Bory  St.  Vincent) :  and  the  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  tliat  naturalist 
being  tolerably  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  value  of  the  characters  presented,  whether  or  not  tlioy 
truly  represent  the  real  distinctions,  or,  in  some  instances,  sirailarity  be  confounded  with  identity  (a 
problem  to  which  philology  seems  to  offer  the  only  key),  the  outline  of  his  arrangement  may  be 
transferred  to  the  present  work,  where  it  may  chance  to  prove  useful  to  some  observers.  His  supposed 
specifis  are  as  follow ; — 

1.  H.  Japeticus,  Bory ;  corresponding  to  the  Caucasian  race  of  Cuvier. — This  is  distributed  under 
three  principal  varieties,  termed  Caucasicus,  Arabicus,  and  Indicus :  of  these  the  first  is  arranged  into 
ftve  subvarieties,  named  Caucasicics  {Orientalis),  Pelayius  [MeridwnaUs),  Cetficus  {Occidentalis),  Ger- 
manicus  {Borealis),  and  Sclavoniciis  {Intermedius),  which  severally  comprehend  the  Caucasic,  Pelasgic, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Sclavonic  (including  the  Sarmatic)  nations ;  the  second  into  two  subvarieties, 
Jtlanticits  [Occident alis),  and  Adamicus  (Orientalis),  respectively  containing  the  Phoenicians,  ancient 
Numidians,  and  Guanches,  or  the  Punic  nations,  and  the  Abyssinians,  primitive  Egyptians  (modern 
Copts),  Jews,  Armenians,  Arabians,  &c.,  or  the  Coptic  and  Semitic  nations. 

2.  //.  Neptuniantts,  Bory. — Ranged  under  three  subdivisions :  the  first  unnamed  (Qu.  Malayanus  ? ) 
allied  to  —  probably  much  mingled  with  —  the  Indian  variety  of  //.  Japeticus,  and  consisting  of  the 
well-known  Malays,  which  people  the  coasts  only  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  Madagascar,  &c.,  never  penetrating  inland;  the  second,  Occi(?«t/afe,  comprising  the 
New  Zealanders,  and  natives  of  the  Society,  Friendly,  Sandwich,  and  other  islands  scattered  over  the 
Pacific  ocean, — it  is  suggested,  also,  (but  with  due  and  much  required  hesitation,)  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians :  the  third,  Papuensis,  composed  of  certain  inhabitants  of  part  of  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  the  shores  of  the  islands  Waigou,  Salwaty,  Gammeu,  and  a  few  others,  is  obviously  a 
hybrid  race,  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Malay  and  true  Papou.  Cuvier  has  remarked  the 
aflinity  of  language  subsisting  between  the  Malays  and  South  Soa  Islanders. 

3.  H.  Scytldcus,  Bory. — The  first  division  of  this,  unnamed  (Qu.  Mongolemis  ?)  consists  of  the 
Calmucks  and  other  Tartars ;  the  second,  Sinicits  (Homo  sinicus  of  Bory),  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
&c. ;  and  the  third  and  last,  Hyperboreits  {Homo  hyperboreus,  Bory),  of  the  Esquimaux.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Mongolian  race  of  Cuvier. 

4.  H.  Americanus,  Bory.— "  Species,"  t\ie  author  writes,  "  0(7/imc  mate  coynita,farsan  tola  vet  e.v 
parte  ad  Scythicam  reducenda,"  of  which  the  latter  only  is  in  the  least  probable.  "  Autochthones  Ame- 
rica ineridionatis,  in  stirpes  innumeras  distributi ;  e.  y.  Omayntp,  Guarani,  Coroadi,  Atures,  Otomaqui, 
Botucudi,  Guiacce,  Cherructe,  &c."  *  A  second  division  is  designated  Patayonus,  (being  the  Homo 
Patayonus  of  Bory,)  composed  of  the  large-statured  Patagonians. 

5.  H.  Columbicus,  Bory. — The  ordinary  red  Indian  of  America. 

6.  H.  j^thiopicus,  Bory. — Divided  into  the  true  Negro,  not  otherwise  named ;  Caffer,  {Homo  Caffer, 
Bory,)  inhabiting  Caffraria,  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Madagascar ;  Metanoides,  {Homo  metantniis,  Bory), 
the  Papons  or  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  the  islands  of  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  many  others,  also  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud ;  and  Hottentotus  {Homo  Hotten- 
totus,  Bory),  the  Bush  and  other  Hottentots,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  not  a  few  analogies  with 
the  nomadic  Mongoles.  The  last  appear  to  have  been  much  reduced  and  encroached  on,  till  a  remnant 
only  is  left  near  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  just  as  the  Celts  are  now  confined  to  the  exteme  west  of  Europe. 

7.  Lastly,  H.  Polynesius,  Fischer  (//.  australaricm,  Bory). — The  Alfourous,  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  human  beings :  comprising  the  inland  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Madagascar,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  &c. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  an  able  and  accomplished  naturalist,  published  in  1829,  or  the  same 
year  in  which  our  author  gave  to  the  world  his  second  and  last  edition  of  the  present  work.  The 
most  recent  authority,  which  is  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Prichard's  elaborate  "  Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  contends  strenuously  for  unity  of  species  in  the  genus  Homo :  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  productiveness  of  mingled  races  of  mankind,  without 
any  new  or  satisfactory  evidence  being  adduced  in  proof  of  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  hybrid 
offspring  of  the  more  intimately  approximate  races  which  have  claim  to  be  ranked  as  species ;  such  as 

*  "  A  species  imperfectly  known,  probably  or  in  part  referable  to  I  tpec'tel,  want  of  spa 
the  preceding  one.  It  cnmprehcnHs  numerous  tribea  of  South  Ame  I  wurk,  A  cranium  t 
rica,"  gome  of  which  are  above  named.    For  the  characters  of  these  !    in  his  work  on  Ame 
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Fig.   1. — Hottentot,  after  Daniels. 

Fig.  3. — Portrait  of  a  Negro  of  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Timbuctoo. 

Fig.  2. — A  Young  Negro  of  Benguela,  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom 
of  Angola. 

Fig.  4. — A  Female  of  the  Congo,  from  the  "  Voyage  au  Brasil  "    of 
Maurice  Rugendas. 
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the  wild  bovine  and  striped  equine  animals,  &c.  &c.     The  following  are  the  leading  varieties  of  Man, 
according  to  tlie  opinion  and  arguments  of  Dr.  Pricliard. 

"  On  comparing  the  principal  varieties  of  form  and  structure  which  distinguish  the  inhahitants  of 
ditrerent  countries,  we  fiud  that  there  are  seven  classes  of  nations  which  may  he  separated  from  each 
other  by  strongly  marked  lines.  Among  their  principal  characteristics  are  peculiar  forms  of  the 
skull,  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  ditference  which  require  notice  and  particular  description. 
These  seven  principal  classes  are,  first,  those  nations  which  in  the  form  of  their  skulls  and  other  i)hysi- 
cal  characters  resemble  Europeans,  including  many  nations  in  Asia  and  some  in  .\frica ;  secondly,  races 
nearly  similar  in  figure,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  to  the  Kalmucks,  Mongoles,  and  Chinese.  These 
two  fii-st  classes  of  nations  will  be  designated,  for  reasons  to  be  explained,  Iranian  and  Turanian 
nations,  in  i)reference  to  Caucasian  aiul  MongoUan.  *  *  *  The  third  class  are  the  native  Anie- 
ricau  nations,  excluding  the  Esquimaux  and  some  tribes  which  resemble  them  more  than  the  majority 
of  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The  fourth  class  comprises  only  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  race. 
A  fifth  class  are  the  Negroes ;  the  si.vth,  the  I'apuas,  or  woolly-haired  nations  of  Polynesia ;  the 
seventh,  the  .Vlfourou  and  Australian  races.  The  nations  comprised  under  these  departments  of  man- 
kind differ  so  strikingly  from  each  other,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  include  any  two  of  them  in  one 
section,  and  there  is  no  other  division  of  the  human  family  that  is  by  physical  traits  so  strongly  cha- 
racterized. There  are,  indeed,  some  nations  that  cannot  be  considered  as  falling  entirely  within  either 
of  these  divisions,  but  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  approximating  to  one  or  another  of  them."  * 

The  same  writer  affirms,  of  the  Caucasian  race  of  Cuvier,  that  "  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  the  traditions  of  all  these  nations  deduce  their  origin  from  Caucasusf,"  and  states,  of  his  Inilo- 
-Vtlantic,  or  Iranian  nations,  that  "  complexion  does  not  enter  among  the  characters  of  this  type,  since 
it  is  of  all  shades,  from  the  white  and  tlorid  colour  of  the  northern  Europeans,  to  the  jet-black  of 
mauy  tribes  in  Lybia,  and  southward  of  Mount  Atlas.  In  many  races,  as  we  shall  hereafter  prove, 
the  type  has  degenerated.  The  ancient  Celts  appear,  for  example,  to  have  had  by  no  means  the  same 
developemsnt  of  the  head  as  the  Greeks,  and  the  Indians  display  some  differences  in  the  confignratiou 
of  the  skull,"  hc.X 

It  ai)pears  to  be  conclusively  proved  that  barbarism  and  insufficient  nourishment  tend,  in  a  few 
generations,  to  deteriorate  the  physical  characters  of  even  the  highest  races  of  mankind,  by  increasing 
the  facial  angle,  &c.5  ;  while  the  reverse  induces  proportional  improvement.  Still  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  diversities  which  are  thus  occasioned  are  restrained  within  moderate  Umits  ;  and  this 
remarkable  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  (which  I  believe  has  not  been  hitherto  stated),  that  while  an 
artificial  mode  of  life  would  seem  to  have  produced  those  acknowledged  varieties  of  species  which  are 
noticeable  among  such  of  the  lower  animals  as  have  been  domesticated,  we  observe  very  dissimilar  races 
of  human  beings  among  those  whose  mannner  of  living  is  least  artificial  of  any,  and  which,  further- 
more, in  numerous  instances,  inhabit  the  same  countries,  besides  being  widely  diffused  ;  thus  proving 
that  climate  and  locality  exert  less  influence  than  has  been  imagined.  This  most  difficult  subject  of 
inquiry,  in  fine,  is  endlessly  perplexed,  and  in  several  instances  rendered  quite  inextricable,  by  the 
occasional  blending  of  two  or  more  diverse  races,  in  every  degree  of  proportion.  There  are  also 
decisive  proofs  (afforded  by  architectural  reliques  scattereil  over  Siberia  and  both  Americas)  of  great 
nations  ha\ing  been  utterly  exterminated,  whose  very  names  have  perished  :  and  if  civilized,  or  com- 
paratively civilized,  populous  nations  have  thus  become  so  completely  sunk  in  oblivion,  that  we  infer 
their  former  existence  only  as  that  of  some  lost  tribes  of  animals  can  be  recalled,  how  verj'  many 
hordes  of  savages,  who  erect  no  memorials,  may  have  been  extirpated,  and  are  forgotten  irretrievably. 
Hence  the  extreme  and  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  which,  it  is  probaljle,  w  ill  continue  to  oppose  the 
definitive  solution  of  the  intricate  and  peculiarly  interesting  problem  which  we  have  been  considering.] 

•Vol.  i.  :«r.  tid.  2o9  I  Id  aa.  S  vide  iU.iol.ii.  319. 
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QUADRUMANA. 

Independently  of  the  anatomical  details  which  distinguish  it  from  Man,  and  which 
we  have  indicated,  this  family  differs  from  our  species  in  a  very  obvious  character, 
having  the  thumbs  of  the  hind  feet  free  and  opposable  to  the  other  digits,  wliich  are 
as  long  and  flexible  as  those  of  the  hand  :  in  consequence  of  this,  all  the  species  climb 
trees  with  facility,  while  it  is  only  with  pain  and  difficulty  that  they  can  stand  and 
walk  upright,  their  foot  then  resting  on  its  outer  edge  only,  and  their  narrow  pelvis 
being  unfavourable  to  an  equilibrium.  They  all  have  intestines  very  similar  to  those 
of  Man*,  the  eyes  directed  forward,  the  mammae  on  the  breast,  the  penis  pendent,  the 
brain  with  three  lobes  on  each  side,  the  posterior  of  which  covers  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  temporal  fossae  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  bony  partition.  In  every  thing  else, 
however,  they  gradually  recede  from  him,  in  presenting  a  muzzle  more  and  more 
elongated,  a  tail  and  a  gait  more  like  that  of  quadrupeds  :  nevertheless,  the  freedom 
of  their  arms,  and  the  complication  of  their  hands,  admit  of  their  performing  many  of 
the  actions  of  Man,  as  well  as  to  imitate  his  gestures. 

They  have  long  been  divided  into  two  genera,  the  Monkeys  and  the  Lemurs,  which, 
by  the  multiplication  of  secondary  forms,  have  now  become  two  small  families,  between 
which  must  be  placed  a  third  genus,  that  of  the  Ouistitis  [or  Marmosets],  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  either  of  the  others. 

The  Monkey-like  Animals  {Simia,  Linna;us). 

These  are  all  Quadrumana,  which  have  four  straight  incisors  to  each  jaw,  and  flat  nails  to 
all  the  extremities, — two  characters  which  approximate  them  more  nearly  to  Man  than  the  sub- 
sequent genera.  Their  molars  have  also  blunt  tubercles  like  ours,  and  they  subsist  mainly  upon 
fruits  ;  but  their  canines,  being  longer  than  the  other  teeth,  supply  them  with  a  weapon  which 
we  do  not  possess,  and  requu-e  a  vacant  space  in  the  opposite  jaw  to  receive  them  when  the 
mouth  is  closed. 

They  may  be  (hvided,  according  to  the  number  of  their  molars,  into  two  principal  sub-genera, 
wliich  again  subdivide  into  numerous  others. 

The  Monkeys  (Singes),  properly  so  called,  or  those  of  the  ancient  continent, 

[Catarehini,  Geof.2, — 

Have  the  same  number  of  grinders  as  Man,  but  otherwise  differ  among  themselves  in  tlie 
characters  which  give  rise  to  the  following  subdivisions. 

The  Ourangs  {Simia,  Erxl.,  Pithecm,  Geof.), — 
Are  the  only  Apes  of  the  ancient  continent  which  have  no  callosities  on  the  buttocks  ;  their  byoid 
bone,  Uver,  and  coecum   resemble  those  of  Man.     Their  nose  does  not  project ;  they  have  no  check 
pouches,  nor  any  vestige  of  a  tail. 

Some  of  them  have  arms  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground  when  standing ;  their  legs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  veiy  short.      Such  are  the  Ourangs,  strictly  so  called. 
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The  OuRANO-ouT.iNo*  (Simla  tafi/rut,  Liii.) 

Of  Ml  animals  this  is  reputed  to  beaithc  nearest  resemblance  to  Man  in  the  form  of  its  head,  the  luaKiiitude  of 
its  forehead,  and  volume  of  brain ;  but  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  some  authors  respectmK  th.s  snuUarity 
arise  partly  fron.  the  circumstance  of  only  young  individuals  having  been  observed,  as  there  .s  every  reason  to 
Te  le™  tint  «ith  a-e.  the  mu»le  bccon.es  much  more  prominent  [a  fact  now  ascertained].  The  body  .s  covered 
with  coarse 'red  hair  the  face  is  bluish,  and  the  hinder  thumbs  very  short  compared  with  the  toes.  '1  he  lips  are 
capable  of  a  singular  elongationt,  and  possess  great  n.obihty.  Its  history  has  been  n.uch  confounded  with  that 
of  the  other  large  Apes,  and  especially  of  the  Chimpanzee;  but,  after  subjecting  .t  to  a  rigorous  analysis,  have 
Iscer,,"ined  that  it  inhabits  only  the  most  eastern  countries,  such  as  Malacca,  Cochm  Chma  and  particular^  the 
great  island  of  liomeo,  whence  it  has  been  sometimes  brought  by  the  route  of  Java,  though  very  rare  y  When 
youn.'  and  such  as  it  has  been  seen  in  Europe,  it  is  a  very  mild  animal,  that  is  easily  rendered  tame  and  attached, 
and  which,  by  its  conformation,  is  enabled  to  imitate  many  of  our  actions;  but  its  intelligence  appears  o  bo 
lower  than  has  been  asserted,  not  very  much  surpassing  that  of  the  Dog.  Camper  discovered,  and  has  well  dis- 
cribed  two  membranous  sacs  which  communicate  with  the  glottis  of  this  animal,  and  obstruct  its  voice;  but 
he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  nails  are  always  absent  from  the  hinder  thumbs. 

There  is  an  ape  in  Borneo,  at  present  only  known  by  its  skeleton,  calleil  the  /'<.,.»<,,  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  Omanir-outang  in  all  its  parts,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cavities  and  sutures  of  its  head,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  great  prominence  of  its  mu.7.le,  the  smallness  of  the  cranium,  and  the  height  of  the  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw.  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  an  adult,  if  not  of  this  species  of  Ourang,  at  least  of  another  very  nearly 
allied  to  it  The  length  ol  its  arms,  and  of  the  apophyses  of  its  cervical  vertebra!,  together  with  the  tuberosity  of 
its  calcaneum.  may  enable  it  to  assume  the  vertical  position.    It  is  the  largest  of  known  Apes,  approaching  to  the 

"me  'po*n"go  has  proved  to  be  a  second  sjiecies  of  Ourang,  covered  with  black,  relieved  with  dark  red  hair,  and  which 
at  present  is  known  only  to  occur  in  Borneo,  where  the  RedtJurang  has  not  been  ascertained  to  exist.  Both  attain 
the  same  large  dimensions,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  P,7te««  Wonnhii  mu\  P.  AMU.  They  differ  somewhat 
in  the  configurition  of  the  cranium,  an,l  consider.ibly  in  the  profile  of  the  face,  as  seen  in  the  skull.  A  third 
snecies  also  from  Borneo,  has  more  recently  been  determined  by  Prof.  Owen,  of  which  only  a  single  adult  skull  has 
been  rel:eived ;  it  annomices  a  smaller  animal,  which  has  been  named  P.  morio.  The  adult  males  of  this  genus 
have  an  immense  projecting  tuberosity  on  each  cheek.*  ,,.,.■  a 

Tliese  Ouran's  do  not  ordinarily  assume  the  upright  attitude,  to  maintain  which  they  are  obhged  to  raise,  and 
throw  their  long  arms  backward,  in  order  to  preserve  a  balance ;  the  outer  edges  only  of  their  feet  are  applied  to  the 
ground  where  they  commonly  progress  by  resting  on  the  knuckles,  and  swinging  the  body  forward  between  the 
arms  Th^ir  structure  is  more  designed  for  traversing  the  forest  boughs ;  and  they  are  said  to  inhabit  the  upland 
forests  of  the  interior  of  their  native  comitries.  The  old  males  are  reported  to  be  savage  and  solitary,  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  Alfourou  inhabitants  of  their  native  region ;  each  appropriating  a  particular  district,  into  which 
it  resents  intruMon.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  not  exclusively  vegetable  feeders,  but  subsist 
in  part  on  the  eggs  and  callow  young  of  birds.    They  are  sedentary  and  inactive  animals,  possessed  of  great 

'  So  excessive  is  the  degradation  of  the  adult  from  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  in  youth,  that  our  author, 
in  his  first  edition,  arranged  the  Pongo  next  to  the  Baboons,  allowing  them  the  precedence.  According 
to  M  Geoffroy  "the  brain  of  the  young  Ourang  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  child;  and  the 
skull'  also  mi-ht  be  taken,  at  an  early  age,  for  that  of  the  latter,  were  it  not  for  the  developement  of  the  bones 
of  the  face  But  it  happens,  in  consequence  of  its  advance  in  age,  that  the  brain  ceases  to  enlarge,  while  its  case 
continually  increases.  The  latter  becomes  thickened,  but  in  an  unequal  degree ;  enormous  bony  ridges  appear, 
and  the  animal  assumes  a  frightful  aspect.  When  we  compare  the  eilects  of  age  in  Man  and  the  Ourang,  the  dillerence 
is  seen  to  be  that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  super-developeincnt  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  and  tegumentary  systems, 
more  towards  the  upper  part  than  the  lower,  while  the  developement  of  the  brain  is  entirely  arrested."  It  is  only 
in  the  male  set,  however,  that  the  cranial  ridges  appear,  the  canines,  also,  of  the  females  being  much  smaller. 
M  Geoffroy  thus  describes  the  skull  of  the  Pongo,  before  its  identity  as  an  Ourang  had  been  ascertained  :- 
"What  is  most  remark.-ible,"  he  observes,  "is  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  muzzle;  and  as  this  con- 
siderable volume  of  the  muzzle  cannot  be  gained  but  at  the  e.xpence  of  the  other  adjoining  parts,  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  is  scarcely  any  apparent  forehead,  that  the  bony  box  which  contains  the  brain  is 
uncommonly  small,  and  that  the  occipital  foramen  is  situated  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The 
immense  muzzle,  moreover,  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  enonnous  thickness  of  the  gums,  but  also  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth  with  which  they  are  provided;  the  incisors  exceed  in 
ma-nitude  those  of  a  Lion,  and  the  canines  do  not  differ  much  in  dimensions  from  those  of  the  same 
animal:  the  occiput  also  is  elevated  at  its  point,  and  fonns  a  quadrilateral  protuberance,  very  large  and 
thick,  where  three  bony  crests  are  produced,  not  less  apparent  nor  less  solid  than  those  of  the  Lion.    Two  of 


•  Ourang  is  A  Mfilay  word,  Riiniifyiuff  Talioiial  brhi/j.  which  is 
applicfl  to  Mnn.  the  Ourniig-outunp,  and  the  Elcphmil.  Oitt'iug 
signifies  Ktld,  or  nj  the  uuodi ;  hence  Ourang-OHtitng. 

t  Notiteablc,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Hottentot  race  of  man- 
kind.—Kn. 

t  There  is  at  present  (1S33)  a  yonoe  male  and  femsle  of  the  Blacli 


,nB  (P.  Iformbii),  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
h  liave  continoed  now  for  several  months  in  a  very  thriving  con- 
n,  and  afford  reasouahle  grounds  for  expectation  that  they  will 
to  attain  maturity.  Host  of  those  preriously  imported  have  been 
1  and  sielil;.— En. 
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these  crests  are  considerably  elevated,  and  extend  laterally  to  the  auricular  foramina.  Another  extends  acroi^s 
the  vertex,  and  then  ass'imes  a  bifurcal  form,  as  in  the  Lion,  above  the  forehead  in  two  lateral  branches, 
which  proceed  as  far  as  the  external  side  of  the  upper  edtre  of  the  orbits.  These  little  crests  are  decisively 
marked,  and  form  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  upper  edg;e  of  the  orbital  foramina.  The  head  is  fonned 
like  the  half  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  auricular  foramina  are  placed  so  considerably  above  the  palatine  bones, 
that  a  line  let  down  from  the  former  to  the  internal  ed^e  of  the  ossa  palatina,  would  form,  with  a  horizontal 
Hue,  an  angle  of  twenty-five  dea^rees."    It  varies  to  about  thirty  degrees. 

All  the  above  modifications  have  immediate  reference  to  the  immense  size  of  the  canines,  which  necessitates  a 
proportional  developement  of  the  jaws,  and  the  high  cranial  ridges  to  furnish  attachment  to  muscles  of  sufficient 
power  to  work  them.    Tlie  Ourangs  do  not  cut  their  huge  permanent  teeth  until  nearly  full  grown.*] 

In  {he  other  Ourangs,  the  arms  descend  only  to  the  knees.  They  have  no  forehead,  and  their 
cranium  retreats  immediately  from  the  crest  of  the  eyebrow.  The  name  of  Chimpanzee  might  be 
exclusively  applied  to  them. 

Sim.  trofflodi/tes,  Lin.  [Troglodytes  niger  of  others].— Covered  with  black  or  brown  hair,  scanty  in  front;  [a 
white  marking  on  the  rump].  If  the  reports  of  travellers  can  be  relied  on,  this  animal  must  equal  or  be  superior 
in  size  to  Man.  [Tlie  skeleton  of  an  adult  female  in  London  is  considerably  smaller.]  It  inhabits  Guinea 
and  Congo,  lives  in  troops,  constructs  huts  of  branches,  arms  itself  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  thus  repulses 
Man  and  Elephants  ;  pursues  and  abducts,  it  is  said,  negro  woment,  &c.  Naturalists  have  generally  confounded  it 
with  the  Ourang-outang.  In  domestication  it  is  very  docile,  and  readily  learns  to  walk,  sit,  and  eat  like  a  man. 
[It  is  much  more  a  ground  animal  than  the  Ourangs,  and  runs  on  its  lower  extremities  without  difficulty,  holding 
up  the  arms.  Is  of  a  lively  and  active  disposition.  The  facial  angle  of  the  adult  about  thirty-five  degrees. 
By  the  general  consent  of  living  naturalists,  the  Chimpanzee  is  placed  next  to  JIan  in  the  system,  preceding 
the  Ourangs,  which  it  exceeds  in  general  approximation  to  the  human  form.] 

From  the  foregoing  groups  are  now  separated 

The  Gibbons  {Hylobates,  Illiger), — 
Which,  together  with  the  long  arms  of  the  Ourangs,  and  the  receding  forehead  of  the  Chimpanzee, 
possess  [all  of  them]  callosities  on  the  buttocks  hke  the  true   Monkeys ;   differing,  however,  from  the 
latter  in  having  no  tail  or  cheek-pouches.     All  of  them  inhabit   the  most  eastern  paj;t  of  India,  and 
its  archipelago. 

The  Onko  Gibbon  {Sim.  lar,  Lin.l— [ITiis  name  is  now  by  general  consent  applied  to  the  next  species,  the 
present  one  being  distinguished  asi/.  Raffiesiiy  Geof.]     Black,  with  white  hairs  round  the  face. 

[The  Lar  Gibbon  of  Linnaeus  {U.  lar^  Geof.)— Black,  with  white  hands  and  feet,  and  a  white  circle  round  the 
face.  Is  identical  with  H.  albimamts,  \i^.  and  Horsf.,  and  probably  with  H,  variegaius,  Kuhl,  which  seems  to 
differ  only  in  colour,  being  bro^vn  where  the  other  is  black. 

The  Hoolock  Gibbon  {H.  hooloch;  Harlan).— Black,  marked  with  white  across  the  forehead. 

The  Coromandel  Gibbon  {H.  c/ioromaitdusy  Ogilby).— Of  a  dingy  pale  brown,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers.] 

The  Wou-wou  Gibbon  (S.  agilis,  Lin.)— Brown,  the  circle  round  the  face  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  pale 
fulvous  [with  also  some  white  around  the  visage].  The  young  are  of  a  uniform  yellowish  white.  Its  agility  is 
extreme ;  it  lives  in  pairs,  and  its  name  Wou-wou  is  derived  from  its  cry. 

The  Gray  Gibbon  (S.  ieucisca,  Srhreb.)— Gray,  with  dark  crown,  and  white  beard  and  whiskers ;  the  visage 
black.  It  lives  among  the  reeds,  and  climbs  up  the  highest  stems  of  the  bamboos,  where  it  balances  itself  by  it.s 
long  arms. 

We  might  separate  from  the  other  Gibbons 

The  Siamang  (S.  sijndactyla.  Raffles),  which  has  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hind  foot  united  by  a  narrow 
membrane,  the  whole  length  of  the  first  phalanx  [a  character  which  now  and  then  occurs  in  some  of  the  others, 
but  in  the  present  species  is  constant].  It  is  wholly  black,  with  the  chin  and  eyebrows  rufous  [and  the  throat 
bare] ;  hves  in  numerous  troops,  which  are  conducted  by  vigilant  and  courageous  chiefs,  which,  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  make  the  forest  resound  with  frightful  cries.     Its  larynix  has  a  membranous  sac  connected  vnX\\  it. 

[All  the  above  are  mild  and  gentle  animals  in  domestication,  of  extremely  deUcate  constitutions  when  brought 
to  our  climate]. 

The  remaining  Monkey-Hke  animals  of  the  ancient  continent  have  the  liver  divided  into  several 

•  It  may  be  temarked  generallv,  th«t,  with  the  possession  of  for- 
midable canines,  (Jiiadnimana  acquire  a  consciousness  of  their  elficacy 
as  weapons,  which  reiirlcrs  them  impatient  of  that  controul,  more  par- 
ticularly if  based  on  fear,  to  which  they  had  previously  been  sub- 
missive. Chastisement  then  excites  their  tru  rather  than  affrights 
them  ;  and  if  they  cannot  gratify  Iheir  rage,  they  will  pine  and  die. 
They  require,  in  shorty  different  treatment,  .^n  adult  male  Mandrill, 
which  was  long  exhibited  in  London,  would  perform  Tarious  feats 
indicative  of  intelligence,  if  bribed  to  do  so  by  the  offer  of  its  favourite 
beverage.  The  notion  that  the  species  with  prominent  muziles  arc 
therefore  less  intelligent,  requires  modification.  The  dcvelopcmenl 
of  brain,  in  all  the  Simia,  ai<  compared  nnth  that  of  Man,  is  arrested 
at  a  particular  stage  of  advancement ;   but  it  dues  not  follow  th^l 
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lobes;  the  ccecum  thick,  short,  [except   in   Semnopit/iecus,  am\  pcrh;ii)s   Colobiis'],  nm\  wilh-ut   any 
appendage  :   the  hyoid  bone  has  the  fonn  of  a  shield. 

Till-:  Monkeys*  {CercopithecttSt  Erx!.  in  part),  [Guenons  of  the  French], — 
Have  a  moderately  prominent  muzzle  (of  sixty  degrees) ;  cheek  pouches  ;  tail ;  callosities  on  tlic  but- 
tocks ;  the  last  of  the  inferior  molars  with  four  tubercles  like  the  rest.  Very  numerous  species  of  theiii, 
of  various  size  and  colouring,  abound  in  Africa,  living  in  troops,  which  do  much  damage  to  tlie  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields.  They  arc  easily  tamed,  [and  are  lively  and  active  animals.  Their  hair,  unlike 
tliat  of  the  preceding  groups,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  outer  commonly  annulated  above  with  two  colours, 
producing  a  grizzled  appearance,  which  in  several  impai'ts  a  tinge  of  green. 

More  than  twenty  si>eclcs  have  been  ascertnineti,  and  doubtless  many  others  remain  to  be  discOTcrod.  Tlu'y 
var>'  in  the  proportional  length  of  the  fing^ers.  The  larger  of  them  ac<iuire,  with  their  growth,  a  more  projecting 
muzzle,  and  are  the  Cercocebi  of  some  naturalists  (a  term  now  falling  into  disuse):  these,  in  a  few  instances, 
manifest  an  additional  relationship  to  the  Haboons,  in  exhibiting  bright  colours  on  the  genitals ;  as  exempliru-d 
by  the  Malbrouck  Monkey  (C  ci/nosurttit),  in  which  the  scrotum  is  vivid  ultramarine,  and  the  Vervet  (C.  pv;/cn>- 
thnis)^  which  has  the  same  part  green.  Many  are  prettily  variegated,  as  the  Diana  Monkey  (C.  Diana),  which 
has  a  crescent-shaped  white  mark  on  the  forehead,  and  a  slender,  pointed,  while  beard ;  the  Mona  Monkey 
(C.  mona)y  &c.  One  only  is  of  a  red  colour,  the  Fatas  (C  rubra).  A  few  of  the  more  recently  discovered  of  them 
may  be  briefly  indicated. 

(Campbell's  Monkey  (C.  Campbelliu  Waterhouse.)— Hair  long,  and  parted  on  the  back,  of  a  grizzled  black  and 
yellow  colour,  nearly  uniform  blackish  grey  on  the  hind  parts  ;  beneath,  dingy  white ;  a  black  line  encircling  tlie 
fore  part  and  sides  of  the  crown  of  the  head.    From  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Bearded  Monkey  (Cyjof/oHirttf,  Hen.)— Hair  very  long;  greyish,  i.e.,  grizzled  black  and  yellowish  white ;  a 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  head,  another  on  the  crown,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  black ;  cheeks  furnished  with  an 
immense  tuft  of  pale  hair. 

Ued-eared  Monkey  (C  ert/t/irotis,  Waterh.)— Grey ;  the  tail  red,  with  a  dark  line  along  its  upper  surface; 
eai's  with  very  long  red  hairs  internally;  throat  white  ;  under  parts  of  the  body  greyish.    From  Fernando  Po. 

Next  follows  a  group  of  smaller  species,  of  mild  and  contiding  disposition ;  consisting  of  the  Talapoin  M. 
(C.  talapoin,  Geof.,  Sim.  mt'larrhina,  F.  Cuv.),  the  Moustache  M.  {S.  cephus,  Lin.),  the  Vaultmg  M.  (5.  petaurixfa, 
Gm.),  the  Hocheur  {.S.  Jiictitans,  Gm.),  &c.    A  new  Monkey  appertaining  to  it  is  the 

C.  ilartini,  Waterh.  —Of  a  dark  grey,  the  hairs  annulated  with  yellowish  white ;  lower  portions  of  limbs,  crown 
of  the  head,  and  tail,  blackish ;  hairs  near  the  root  of  the  tail  beneath,  brown.  Inhabits  Fernando  Po.  Several 
of  these  smaller  kinds  are  very  common  in  Guinea.  Allied  to  them  are  the  larger  green  Monkeys;  and  the  series 
terminates  with  the  Mangabeys,  or  dusky-coloured  white-eyelid  Monkeys  (C  tefhiops,  and  C.  fiiliginosm),  which 
display  some  peculiarities  of  gait  and  gesture,  and  have  the  most  promiiient  muzzles  of  any. 

The  following  occurs  as  a  note  in  the  original  work.  "  Pennant  has  described  certain  Guenons*'— 
Doucs  rather — "without  thumbsf,  5/m.jyo/i/cowos  and  5.  yern^^rmea,  of  which  Illiger  has  formed  his 
genus  CoLOBus,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  them,  and  for  tliis  reason  have  not  introduced  them. 
M.  Temminck  assures  us  that  the  head  and  teeth  resemble  those  of  a  Semnopithecus.'"  This  group  is 
now  well  established,  and  several  species  have  been  added  to  it ;  all  of  them,  however,  peculiar  to 
Africa,  as  the  members  of  the  last-named  genus  are  to  Asia :  they  differ  chiefly  from  the  Doucs 
in  possessing  cheek-pouches,  having  the  limbs  simUarly  elongated,  and  only  one  sort  of  hair,  as  in  the 
Apes.     A  small  rudiment  of  a  thumb  exists  in  some  of  them. 

Nine  clearly  distinct  species  have  been  ascertained;  and  there  are  probably  many  others.  Tliey  resolve 
into  two  minor  groups ;  the  species  composing  the  first  are  rather  large  animals,  of  a  black  ground-colour,  with 
very  long  hair ;  those  of  the  second  division  are  smaller,  with  shorter  hair,  and  rufous  ground-colour.  Their 
markings  readily  distinguish  them. 

The  Black  Colobin  (C.  satanas,  Waterh.)— Quite  black,  with  very  long  shaggy  hair,  obviously  designed  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  This  animal  is  common  in  Fernando  Po,  and  when  captured 
refuses  to  take  sustenance,  pining  and  moaning  constantly  and  very  piteousiy. 

Ursine  Colobin  (C.  nrsimts,  Ogilby.) — Black,  with  grey  head  and  wliite  tail.    From  Sierra  Leone. 

^^^lite-thighed  Colobin  ?  {C?  /eKcomt'ro-y,  Ogilby.)— Established  on  some  imperfect  skins.  The  thighs  white  ; 
head,  legs,  and  tail  undetermined.    From  the  Gambia. 

.SVm.  po/ycomo*,  Pennant ;  termed  by  him  the  "  Full-bottomed  Monkey."— Has  a  long  yellowish-white  sort  of 
mane,  compared  to  a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  a  white  tail.    Brought  from  Sierra  Leone. 

C.  guereza,  Ruppel.— The  throat  and  around  the  face  white ;  and  long  flowing  white  hair  on  the  shoulders 
and  along  each  side  of  the  body,  as  if  a  garment  were  thrown  over  it ;  end  of  the  tail  also  while,  and  largely  tufted. 
From  .Vbyssinia. 

C.  rufoniger,  Ogilby.— Black  above,  deep  red  beneath;  locality  unknown. 

•  The  word  Monkey  is  n  aimiiiulivc  of  Won.— Ed.  t  The  thun.b  is  verv  small  in  tlie  Douci.— Kd. 
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Sim.  /crruffiiiea,  Pennant;  called  by  him  the  "  Bay  Monkey." — Of  a  deep  bay  colour  above;  cheeks  and  uudcr- 
parts  very  bright  bay.    From  Sierra  Leone. 

C.  Pe/inajitit,  Waterh. — Above  blackish;  beneath  dinjjy  yellow;  the  sides  yellowish  red,  and  cheeks  white. 
From  Fernando  Po. 

C.  Temminckuy  Kuhl.— Blackish  above ;  rusty-red  beneath  and  on  the  cheeks ;  the  sides  yellow.  From  the 
Gambia.    Is  identical  with  C.  obscurus,  Ogilby. 

The  skins  of  these  animals  are  an  article  of  traffic  in  Western  Africa,  but  are  commonly  deprived  of  the  head, 
limbs,  and  tail.    Many  Cercopitheci  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner.*] 

The  Doucs  {Semnopithecus,  F.  Cuv.) — 
DitTcr  from  the  true  Monkeys  by  having  an  additional  small  tubercle  on  the  last  of  the  inferior  molars. 
They  are  the  ordinary  Monkeyn  of  the  East ;  and  thch  lengthened  limbs  and  extremely  elongated  tail 
[as  in  Colobtis]  give  them  a  peculiar  air.   Their  muzzle  projects  very  little  more  than  that  of  the 
Gibbons,  and,  like  them,  they   have  callosities  on   the  buttocks;  they  appear,  likewise,  to   have   no 

eheek-pouches  :  their  larynx  is  furnished  witli 
—  a  sac.     [The    stomach   (fig.  3)  is  singularly 

complicated,  consisting  of  three  dirisions ; 
first,  a  cardiac  pouch,  with  smooth  and  simple 
parietes,  slightly  bifid  at  the  extremity ; 
secondly,  a  middle,  very  wide  and  sacculated 
portion ;  thirdly,  a  narrow,  elongated  caual, 
sacculated  at  its  commencement,  and  of  simple 
structure  towards  its  termination :  their  food, 
accordingly,  is  supposed  to  be  more  herba- 
ceous than  that  of  other  Caiari'luni^  wliich 
is  further  intimated  1)t  the  blunter  tubercles 
of  their  molars,  and  the  elongation  of  their 
intestines  and  ccecum.  Their  hair  is  of  one 
kind  only,  approaching  in  character  to  that  of 
the  Gibljons.     Their  movements  are  staid  and 


S: 
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deliberate,  though  capable  of  much  agility  ;  and  the  gravity  of  tlieir  deportment  is  expressed  by 
their  systematic  name. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  species  have  been  determined,  of  which  the  most  extraordinary  is] 

The  Long-nosed  or  Proboscis  Douc  {f^im.  nasica,  Schr. ;  Nmalis  larvattts,  Geof.f)  [The  5.  7-ecitri'us,  Vig^.  and 
Horsf.,  is  apparently  the  young;.] — It  is  of  large  size,  and  yellowish  colour  tinted  with  red ;  the  nose  extremely 
long  and  projecting,  in  form  of  a  sloping  spatula.  Tins  species  inhabits  Borneo,  and  lives  in  great  troops,  which 
assemble  morning  and  evening  on  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  its  cry  is  Kahctn. 
Is  stated  also  to  occur  in  Cochin  China. 

Tlie  Variegated  Douc  {S.  iicnt^vtts,  Geof.)— Remarkable  for  its  lively  and  varied  colouring :  the  body  and  amis 
are  grey  ;  the  hands,  thighs,  and  feet  black  ;  legs  of  a  lively  red ;  the  tail,  [fore-arm,]  and  a  large  triangular  spot 
upon  the  loins,  white ;  face  orange ;  and  there  is  also  a  black  and  red  collar,  and  tufts  of  yellow  hairs  on  the  sides 
of  the  head.  It  inhabits  Cochin  China.  (The  genus  Loiiopyga  of  lUiger  was  founded  on  a  mutilated  skin  of  this 
animal.) 

<S.  entcllus,  Dufres.  [The  species  most  frequently  brought  alive  to  Europe.] — Of  a  light  yellowish  grey  colour, 
with  black  hair  on  the  eyebrows  and  sides  of  the  head,  directed  forwards.  From  Upper  Bengal,  where  it  is  held 
in  superstitious  reverence.    [Some  frequent  the  Pagodas. 

Several  are  black,  dusky,  or  ash-coloured.  S.  aurattis,  Geof.,  is  tmiform  bright  golden  yellow,  with  a  bLick 
patch  on  each  knee.  The  Simpai  {S.  melalophiis,  Cuv.)  is  of  a  very  lively  red ;  beneath  white ;  its  face  is  blue  ; 
and  a  crest  of  black  hairs  reaches  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  Some  have  the  hair  of  the  head  turned  up,  forming 
a  sort  of  crest.    All  are  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  neighbouring  regions  of  Asia.] 

The  Macaques  {Macaeus,  Desm.) — 
Possess,  hke  the  Doucs,  a  fifth  tubercle  ou  their  last  molars,  and  callosities  and  cheek-pouches  like 
the  true  Monkeys.     Their  limbs  are  shorter  and  stouter   than  in  the  former ;  their  muzzle  is  more 
elongated,  and  the  superciliary  ridge  more  prominent  than  in  either  tlie  one  or  the  other.  Though  docile 
when  young,  they  become  uumauagealde  with  age.     They  have  all  a  sac  which  communicates  witli 

norc  complete  I        t  Tbe  unatoniy  of  tliii  atumul  i^  now  known  to  aceoitl  n-ith  tliat  of 
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tlic  larynx  under  the  thyroid  caitilagc,  and  which  fdls  with  air  wlien  tliey  cry  out.  Their  tail  is 
pendent,  and  takes  no  part  in  their  movements  ;  [it  varies  in  length  from  a  tulicrcle  to  longer  than  the 
hody.]  They  proihiee  early,  but  are  not  eonipletely  adult  for  four  or  five  years.  The  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  seven  months ;  during  the  rutting  season  the  external  generative  organs  of  the  female  lieeonic 
exeessivcly  distended  [as  in  the  Baboons].     Most  of  them  [all]  inhabit  India  [and  its  Arehipelago. 

At  least  seven  species  have  hcen  ascertained,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is] 

The  Mailed  Macaque  or  Wandcroo  (.Sim.  Siieitus  and  leoninay  Lin.)— Ulack,  with  an  ash-coloured  mane  and 
whitish  beard  surrounding  the  head.    [Tail  moderately  lon^,  and  slightly  tufted.]    Inhabits  Ceylon. 

(The  Uonnetcd  .Macaque  (J/,  siniciis),  and  the  Toque  (.U.  radiatus),  have  the  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  head  dis- 
posed as  radii ;  these,  with  the  Uarc-lipped  M.  (.1/.  ciiiiomolgiit),  have  long  tails.  In  the  I'iR-tailed  Macaque 
(.V.  rhesus),  this  appendage  reaches  little  below  the  hamstrings :  it  is  shorter,  thin,  and  wrinkled  in  the  Brown 
Macaque  (J/,  nemestrinus);  and  in  the  Black  M.  (.V.  h(/7<t,  Ben. ;  Cjinocephalus  niger,  Desm.,  and  of  Curler's 
List  edition),  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle.  The  Black  Macaque  is  wholly  of  that  colour,  with  an  erect  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  top  of  its  hc-vd ;  its  native  country  Celebes.] 

The  Magots  (/h»ks,  Cuv.) 
Mere  Macaques,  which  have  a  small  tubercle  in  place  of  a  tail.     [According  to  this  definition,  the 
last-named  species  should  he  introduced  here  :  the  only  known  Magot,  however,  docs  not  well  range 
with  the  others;  its  cranium  is  intermediate  to  those  of  the  Macaci  and  Ci/nocep/iali]. 

The  Bartjary  Magot  (.Sim.  njlrnniu,  pitliccut,  and  Inuiis,  Lin.)— Completely  covered  with  greenish-brown  b.iir. 
Of  all  the  tribe,  this  suffers  least  in  our  climates.  Originally  from  Barbary,  it  is  said  to  have  become  naturahzcd 
on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.*  [This  well-known  species,  in  its  wild  state,  is  both  lively  and  remarkably  intelligent 
at  all  ages ;  but,  suhjectetl  to  the  restraint  of  capti\ity,  becomes  sullen  and  unmanageable  as  it  grows  up ;  forcibly 
dhistratiiig  what  has  been  stated  in  a  note  to  the  Ourangs.] 

The  B.vboons  {Ci/nocep/ialus,  Cuv.), — ■ 
Together  with  the  teeth,  cheek-pouches,  and  callosities  of  the  preceding,  have  an  elongated  muzzle 
abruptly  tnincate  at  the  end,  where  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  which  gives  it  a  gi-cater  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  Dog  than  of  other  Monkeys  ;  their  tail  varies  in  length.     They  are  generally  large,  ferocious,  and 
dangerous  animals,  of  which  the  majority  [all  of  them]  inhabit  Africa. 

[Some  have  the  tail  long  and  tidted,  as  the  Gelada  Baboon  {Macacus  gelada  of  Ruppell).— This  has  the  uppei- 
parts  covered  with  very  long  hair,  of  a  pale  brown  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  rump,  blackish  on  the  back ;  a 
dark  medial  line  extends  backwards  from  the  forehead  ;  the  extremities  are  black.    A  native  of  Abyssinia. 

The  others  have  the  hair  grizzled  or  annulated.  Such  are  the  Tartariu  Baboon  (Sim.  hamailn/as,  Lin.),  of  a 
slightly  bluish  ash-colour  (grizzled  black  and  white) ;  face  flesh-coloured :  inhabits  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  The 
Chacma  B.  (Him.  porcaria,  Bodd. ;  .9.  ursina,  Penn  ;  S.  sphimgiota,  Herm.),  which  is  black,  with  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  glaze,  particularly  on  the  forehead ;  the  face  and  hands  black,  and  the  adult  has  a  large  mane.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Anubis  B.  (C.  anubls,  V.  Cuv.),  is  another  huge  Cape  species,  uniformly  grizzled  black 
aud  yellow ;  the  face  black,  and  snout  much  elongated.  The  Sphynx  B.  (Sim.  sp/n/tu;  Lin.,  and  it  would  appear 
from  descriptions,  also,  C.  papio,  Desm.),  is  likewise  yellowish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  brown  ;  face  black  ;  the 
cheek-tufls  fulvous ;  inhabits  Guinea.  Lastly,  the  Babouin  (Sim.  ci/mcep/ialus,  F.  Cuv.),  has  a  shorter  tail, 
and  coat  more  inclining  to  greenish ;  also  whitish  cheek-tufts,  and  flesh-coloured  visage.] 

The  MANoniLLs  — 

Are,  of  all  the  Jlonkey  tribe,  those  which  have  the  longest  muzzle  (thirty  degrees  t) ;  their  tail  is  very  short ;  they 
are  also  extremely  brutal  and  ferocious  ;  nose  as  in  the  others. 

The  Mandrill  Baboon  {Sim.  viaiinon  and  mormon,  Lin.) — Greyish  brown,  inclining  to  olive  above;  a  small 
citron-yellow  beard  on  the  chin ;  cheeks  blue  and  furrowed.  The  adult  males  have  the  nose  red,  particularly  at 
the  end,  where  it  is  scarlet ;  the  genital  parts  and  those  about  the  anus,  are  of  the  same  colour ;  the  buttocks  are 
of  a  tine  rtolet.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  hideous  and  extraordinary  animal.  It  nearly  attains  the  size  of 
a  Man,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea.  Many  details  of  its  history  have  been  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
Chimpanzee,  and  consequently  with  that  of  the  Ourang-outang. 

The  Drill  (.S'im.  leucopliita,  F.  Cuv. >— Yellowish  grey,  the  visage  black  ;  in  old  ones  the  coat  becomes  darker ; 
[the  white  hairs  on  the  belly  are  much  elongated],  and  the  chin  is  bright  red. 

[Hideous  as  the  animals  of  this  genus  appear,  and  disgustingly  deformed  to  those  who  have  only  seen  them  in 
captivity,  their  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  life  is  of  course  as  exquisite  as  that  of  any  other  animal,  and 
requires  only  to  be  understood  to  command  an  amount  of  admiration,  which  must  lessen  to  a  considerable 

*  Pilheeut  i»  tlic  Greek  niuue  for  Monkeys  in  general ;  and  tbc  one  .  specici.,  all  that  Galen  has  stated   res]>ectin^'   the  aiiutoniy  ol  his 

of  wbk-h  the  anatumf  is  given   by  Galen  was  a  Magot,  although  I  nthccui. 

Camper  tnouijhl  it  was  an  Ourang-outang.  M-  de  Blaiuville  iicrccivcd  (         t  The  Ourangs  will  bear  euuiparisou.— Ed. 
this  mistake,    sitd   1  have  liros'ed  it   by  ci^niporing  uith  these   (i\o 
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extent  the  abhorrence  with  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  them.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  they  chiefly 
inhabit  barren  stony  places,  where  they  subsist,  for  the  most  part,  upon  scorpions  ;  to  procure  which  they  employ 
their  hands  to  lift  up  the  numerous  loose  stones,  under  most  of  which  one  or  more  of  these  creatures  commonly 
lie  concealed ;  their  stings  they  extract  with  dexterity.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Baboons  are  expressly 
modified  for  traversing  the  ground  on  all-fours,  and  are  furnished  %Yith  ethcient  hands  ;  their  eyes  are  peculiarly 
placed,  directed  downwards  along  the  visage.  AVant  of  space  necessarily  prevents  us,  generally,  from  noticing 
these  highly  interesting  relations,  afforded  by  the  special  modifications  of  structure  in  reference  to  habit :  but 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  instance  (which  is  little  known*)  to  call  attention  to  them. 

With  the  Baboons,  the  series  of  Catarrhini  (Geof.)  terminates;  and  we  may  observe  that  the 
Simiadin  fall  under  three  principal  divisions.  First,  that  of  the  Apes;  (comprising  the  Chimpanzee, 
Ourangs,  and  Gibbons),  tail-less  genera,  which  have  the  liver  divided  as  in  Man,  an  appendage 
to  the  coecum,  &c.  Second,  the  slender-Umbed  Monkeys,  with  sacculated  stomachs  and  longer 
intestines  (or  the  Doucs,  and  most  probably  the  Colobins),  all  of  which  have  exceedingly  long  tails. 
Third,  those  with  shorter  and  stouter  hmbs,  a  simple  stomach,  and  tail  varying  in  length  from  a 
tubercle  to  longer  than  the  body.  These  last  (or  the  true  Monkeys,  Macaques,  Magots,  and 
Baboons),  are  all  partly  insectivorous  ;  and  the  habit  mentioned  of  the  Baboons,  of  turning  over  stones 
in  quest  of  prey,  apphes  perhaps  more  or  less  to  all  of  tliera,  but  particularly  to  the  Magot  and  some 
Monkeys.  In  the  two  first  divisions,  the  coat  consists  of  only  one  sort  of  hair ;  in  the  last  of  two 
sorts,  the  longer  and  coarser  of  which  is  mostly  annulated  with  two  colours.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  the  genera  are  common  to  Asia  and  Africa  (one  Baboon  only  extending  to  Arabia),  and,  until 
very  recently,  no  remains  of  any  had  occurred  in  a  fossil  state  ;  but  the  jaw  of  one  said  to  be 
allied  to  the  Gibbons  has  lately  been  detected  in  a  tertiarj-  deposit,  at  Sanson,  France  ;  and  some  bones, 
adjudged  to  be  those  of  Macaques,  in  the  tertiary  ranges  of  northern  India.] 


The  Monkey-like  Animals  of  the  New  World, 

[Platyrrhini,  Geo/".], — - 

Have  four  grinders  more  than  the  others,  thirty-six  in  all ;  the  tail  [with  very  few  excep- 
tions] long ;  no  cheek-pouches ;  the  buttocks  hairy  and  without  callosities  ;  nostrils  opening 
on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  not  underneath  ;  [the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  hands  no  longer 
opposablet-]  All  the  great  Quadrumana  of  America  pertain  to  this  division.;]:  Their  lai-ge  in- 
testines are  less  inflated,  and  their  ececum  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the  preceding 
divisions. 

The  tails  of  some  of  them  are  prehensile,  that  is  to  say,  their  extremity  can  twist  round  a 
body  with  sufficient  force  to  seize  it  as  with  a  hand.§  Such  have  been  designated  Sapajous 
{Cebus,  Erxl.) 

At  theiv  head  may  be  placed  the 

Stentors  {ilycetcs,  Illiger), — 
Or  Howling  Monkeys  [Jlouattes  of  the  French],  which  are  distinguished  by  a  p}Tamidal  head,  the 
upper  jaw  of  which  descends  much  below  the  cranium,  while  the  branches  of  the  lower  one  ascend 
very  high,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  a  bony  drum,  formed  by  a  vesicular  inflation  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
which  communicates  with  tlieir  larynx,  and  imparts  to  their  voice  prodigious  volume  and  a  most 
frightful  sound.  Hence  the  appellations  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them.  The  prehensile  portion 
of  their  tail  is  naked  beneath. 

[The  Rufous  Stentor  {Sim.  seniculus.  Buff.,  Supp.  vii.  25),  the  Ursine  Stentor  iStentor  ursinus,  Geoff.),  and 
at  least  five  other  species,  are  now  tolerably  estabUshed.  They  are  shaggy  animals,  averaging  the  size  of  a  Fox, 
of  different  shades  of  brown  or  blackish,  the  females  of  some  being  diflerently  coloured  from  the  males  ;  such  is 
M.  barbatits,  Spix,  pi.  32,  of  which  the  male  is  black  and  bearded,  the  female  and  young  pale  yellowish-grey.  || 
They  are  of  an  indolent  and  social  disposition,  and  grave  deportment ;  utter  their  hideous  yells  and  howling  by 
night ;  subsist  on  fruits  and  foliage,  and  are  deemed  good  eating.] 


*  For  the  informiilion  communicnted.  wc  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A. 
Smith,  the  conductor  of  the  South  African  expeditiou  from  the  Cape 
colony. — Ed. 

t  They  are  but  sliRhtly  so  in  many  of  the  Simiarf*.— Ed. 

Z  By  thii,  is  meant,  that  the  Marmosets  and  Tamarins  {Ottittitit  of 
fiur  :iuthorl  are  excluded  liom  the  ccncralization.— Ed. 


5  This  organ  pcsscDsing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  sense  of  tou 
where  the  character  is  most  developed. — Kd. 

I  Cuvier  accordingly  suggests,  inadvertently,  that  the  it.  ttrnmim 
Spix,  pi.  31,  which  is  entirely  of  a  straw-ycUniv  colour,  may  be 
fctaale  of  some  other;  Spix,  however,  figures  a  male. — Ed. 


QUADRUMANA.  li  I 

The  Ordinary  Sapajous  have  the  head  flat,  the  muzzle  but  slightly  prominent  (sixty  degrees). 
In  some  the  anterior  thumbs  are  nearly  or  quite  hidden  in  the  skin,  and  the  prehensile  portion  of 
the  tail  naked  beneath.     They  constitute  the  genus 

CoAiTA  (Ateles,  Geof.),— 
[Or  the  Spider  Monkeys^  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  in  allusion  to  their  long"  slender  limbs,  and  sprawlinir 
movements.] 

The  first  species,  the  Chamek  [A.  fubpenfatlacti/lus,  Geof.),  has  a  slight  projection  of  the  thumb,  thouy^h  only 
for  one  phalanx,  which  has  no  nail.  Another,  the  Mikiri  {At.  /itfpoxnnthitx,  Pr.  Max. ;  Brachytelet  macrotarsux, 
Splx),  has  also  a  very  smalt  thumb,  and  sometimes  even  a  nail.  These  two  species  are  separated  by  Spix  under 
the  name  BrachyteUs.    They  connect  Ateles  with  Lagothhj:.* 

The  others,  to  which  alone  Spix  applies  the  name  Ateles,  have  no  apparent  thumb  whatever.  [Six  have  been 
ascertiiiued ;  one  of  them  the  Sim.  paniscus,  Lin.] 

All  the  above  are  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  Their  limbs  are  very  lon^  and  slender,  and  their  pait  sl<nv 
and  deliberate.  They  exhibit  some  remarkable  resemblances  to  Man  in  their  muscles,  and,  of  all  animals,  alune 
have  the  biceps  of  the  thi^b  made  like  his.  [Accordingly,  they  make  little  use  of  their  fore-hands  in  proffreshi.)ii. 
Tlicir  colours  are  chiefly  or  wholly  black,  or  fulvous-f^rey ;  face  black,  or  llesh-coloured.  '1  hey  are  gentle  ami 
confiding:,  and  capable  of  much  attachment.    Some  attain  to  as  large  a  stature  as  the  preceding.] 

The  Gastromarcues  {La(/otfirLr^  Geof. ;  Gastromargas,  Spix). 
Head  round,  as  in  the  Coaitas ;  the  tliumb  developed,  as  in  the  Stentors ;  and  tail  partiy  naked,  like 
the  one  and  the  other.     Such  are — 

Tlie  Caparo,  Uumb.  {L.  IlumboUitii,  Geof. ;  G.  olivaceiis,  Spix),  and  the  Grison  {L.  camts^  Geof. ;  G.  in/umatitJi, 
.Spix.)— Inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  said  to  be  remarkable  gluttons.  Their  limbs  are  shorter 
and  stouter  than  in  the  Coaitas,  and  they  often  raise  themselves  on  their  hinder  extremities  :  occur  in  numerous 
bands. 

The  other  Sapajous,  or 

The  Capuchins  {Cebiis,  Geof,)— 
Have  a  round  head,  the  thumbs  distinct,  and  the  tail  entirely  hairy,  though  prehensile.     The  species 
are  still  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Stentors,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  characterize. 

Some  have  the  hair  upon  the  forehead  of  a  uniform  length  ;  as  the  Sajou  (Sim.  apellay  Lin.),  and  the  Capuchin, 
[.•/mc/.]  {S.  capucinOy  Liu.) :  others  have  the  hair  of  the  forehead  so  disposed  as  to  form  aigrettes ;  as  the  Horned 
Capuchin  {Sim.  fatuellus,  Gm.,  which  lias  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  forehead),  the  C.  cirrhi/er, 
Geof.,  and  the  Cebtts  of  the  same  name  of  Pr.  Max.,  but  which  is  different— C.  cristafus,  F.  Cuv.  There  are  nu- 
merous others ;  but  we  require  many  observations,  made  in  the  places  where  these  animals  inhabit,  before  we  can 
hope  to  establish  their  species  otherwise  than  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  [About  sLxteen  are  commonly  admitted, 
most  of  which  are  of  diflerent  shades  of  brown,  some  very  variable.  They  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  preceding, 
and  of  mild  and  gentle  disposition  ;  their  motions  are  quick  and  light,  and  they  are  easily  tamed.  Several  exhale 
a  strong  odour  of  musk.] 

In  the  SAiMiRif,  the  tail  is  depressed,  aud  almost  ceases  to  be  prehensile ;  the  head  is  very  much 
flattened ;  in  the  interorbital  partition  of  the  cranium  there  is  a  membranous  space.  Only  one  species 
is  known, — 

The  Saimiri  {Sim.  sciureoy  Bufl'.  xv.  10.)— Size  of  a  Squirrel ;  of  a  yellowish  grey ;  the  fore-arms,  legs,  and  the 
four  extremities,  of  a  fulvous-yellow;  end  of  the  nose  black.  [A  pretty,  vivacious  little  animal,  which  subsists 
much  on  insects,  and  is  also  carnivorous.  Its  tail  is  sub-prehensile,  or  capable  of  coiling  slightly  throughout  its 
length,  and  so  holding  in  a  moderate  degree ;  but  its  extremity  cannot  seize  a  small  object :  it  is  often  wound 
round  the  body.] 

The  remaining  Monkey-like  animals  of  America  have  the  tail  not  at  all  prcheusile,:^  Several  have 
that  appendage  very  long  and  tufted,  whence  they  have  been  termed  Fox-tailed  Monkeys :  their  teeth 
project  forwards  more  than  iu  the  others.     They  are 

The  Sakis  {Pitheciay  Desm.  and  Illig.),— 
[^Vllich  are  again  divisible  into  three  minor  groups.    Of  these,  the  first  is  represented  by  the  Yarke  Saki  {Sim. 
Pithecia,  Lin.,  P.  leucocephala),  and  three  or  four  others :  singular-looking  animals,  with  extremely  long  hair,  except 
on  the  head,  where,  in  most  of  the  genus,  it  is  parted.     In  the  Yarke,  the  head  is  whitish,  and  all  the  other  parts 
brown-black,  which  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  its  appeai'ance.    The  Jacket  Saki  {Sim.  sagulatay  Traill),  illustrates 

•  The  Intlcr  may  do  so,  buc  cerUiniy  not  the  former,  which  is  in  confusion  if  applied  to  the  latter  exclusively.     We   ^vould   suggest, 

&n  other  respects  a  characteristic  AuUt. — Ko.  therefore,  the  appellation  Samirix,  formed  out  of  the  veniKCuliu-.— Ko. 

^  Saguinut  (or,   what  would  be    preferable.  Sugtirim,)    of  some.  t  U  has  a  propensity  to  curl  in  the  Marmosets,  if  nut  iu   the  Sa 

Thii  name,  however,  uriyinally  proposed  by  Lacepcde  for  the  Saift-uius,  gouin*.— Ed. 
[tallithrij) ,  among  which  the  S.-ximiri  waa  included,  can  only  lead  to 
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the  next  group,  which  chiefly  differs  from  the  third  (Brach/iirm,  Spix),  in  possessing  a  long  tail:  the  hair  is 
comparatively  short,  and  in  the  Jacket  Saki  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  longer,  crisped, 
and  deep  black,  as  is  also  its  fine  bushy  beard.  Others  would  appear  intermediate,  as  the  P.  sataiias,  Humb. : 
seemingly  allied  to  which  is  the  Brachyurus  israelilus  of  SpLx,  and  the  diminutive  P.  melanocephala  of  Humboldt.* 
These  last  are  represented  as  mainly  frugivorous,  and  the  first  to  be  great  destroyers  both  of  wild  bees  and  their 
honey.  They  are  said  to  inhabit  the  very  depth  of  the  forest,  and  to  repose  during  mid-day ;  are  moderately 
social,  and  crepuscular  if  not  nocturnal  in  their  time  of  action.] 

There  are  also  some, 

The  Sagohins  (Callithrix,  Geof.), — 
The  tail  of  which  is  slender,  and  the  teeth  do  not  project.     They  were  a  long  time  associated  with  the 
Saimiri,  but  the  head  of  the  Sagouins  is  mucli  higher,  and  their  canines  considerably  shorter.     Such 
are 

The  Masked  SignniniCpersonata,  Geof.),  the  Widow  Sagouin  (C.  lumens,  Humb.),  [and  several  others;  some  of 
which  have  been  ascertained  to  live  in  pairs,  while  others,  (as  the  C.  mdanochir,  Pr.  Max.),  assemble  inimmerous 
bands,  and  make  a  loud  and  unpleasant  yelping  about  sunrise.  They  are  very  carnivorous,  though  small,  and 
spring  to  a  considerable  distance  on  birds  and  other  prey,  for  which  they  lie  in  wait ;  are  also  dexterous  in  seizing 
flying  insects  with  the  hand .    They  have  none  of  the  sprightliness  of  the  Saimiri.] 

The  Douroucouli  {Noclhorus,  F.  Cuv.  j  Nyclipithecus,  SpLx:  improperly  named  Aotus  by  Illiger), — 
Only  differ  from  the  Sagouins  by  their  great  nocturnal  eyes,  and  in  their  ears  being  partly  hidden 
under  the  hail'. 

[Three  species  are  now  known,  of  somewhat  Lemur-like  appearance,  but  still  having  no  particular  relation- 
ship with  the  Lemurs.  Tliey  are  almost  lethargic  by  day,  which  they  pass  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  hollows 
of  trees;  but  at  night  are  all  energy  and  activity,  and  subsist  on  small  birds  and  insects,  as  well  as  fruit :  they 
drink  little,  and  appear  to  live  in  pairs.] 

All  the  foregoing  animals  are  from  Guiana  or  Brazil. 

The  Ouistitis  (Hapale,  Illiger), — 

Constitute  a  small  genus,  similar  to  the  Sakis,  and  which  was  long  confounded  in  the  great 
genus  Simla.  They  have,  in  fact,  like  the  American  Monkey-like  animals  in  general,  the 
head  round,  visage  flat,  nostrils  lateral,  the  buttocks  hairy,  no  check-pouches ;  and,  like  the 
latter  dinsions  of  them  in  particular,  the  tail  not  prehensile  :  but  they  have  only  twenty 
grinders,  hke  those  of  the  old  continent.  All  their  nails  are  compressed  and  ])ointed,  e.\ce])t 
those  of  the  hinder  thumbs  [a  character  to  which  the  immediately  preceding  divisions  approx- 
imate], and  their  anterior  thumbs  are  so  little  separated  from  the  other  (hgits,  that  we  hesi- 
tate to  apply  the  name  Quadrumana  to  them.  All  are  diminutive  animals  of  pleasing  forms, 
and  are  easily  tamed.  [Their  brain  is  surprisingly  low,  almost  without  convolutions.] 
M.  Geoffroy  (Ustinguishes  the  Ouistitis,  properly  so  called,  by  the  name  Jacchus.     They  are  the 

Marmosets  {Ilapale,  as  restricted), — 
Which,  for  characters,  have  tlie  inferior  incisors  pointed,  and  placed  in  a  curved  line,  equalhng  the 
canines.     Their  tail  is  annulated,  and  well  covered  with  hair  ;  and  their  ears  are  generally  tufted. 

[Seven  or  eight  species  are  tolerably  established,  some  of  which  are  subject  to  vary.  These  pretty  little  creatures 
are  gregarious,  and  vei7  indiscriminate  feeders  ;  are  indeed  rapacious,  and  in  confinement  will  eagerly  seize  and 
prey  on  gold  fishes,  &c.    They  produce  two  or  three  young  at  a  birth.] 

M.  Geoffroy  designates  as 

Tamarins  (Midas), — 
Those  species  which  have  inferior  trenchant  incisors  placed  in  an  almost  straight  line,  and  shorter 
than  the  canines.     Their  taU  is  also  more  slender,  and  not  annulated. 

[These  difler  more  than  the  others,  and  are  also  somewhat  variable  in  colour.  At  least  seven  or  eight  have  been 
ascertained,  of  which  the  Pinche  (.Sim.  adipus,  Lin.),  is  the  longest  known.  Those  curious  little  beings,  the 
Silky  Tamarin  {M.  rosalia),  and  the  Leoncito,  or  Lion  Moiikct/  of  Humboldt  (.1/.  ieotiinus),  fall  under  this  division. 

first  shoiil.l  rnn^je  in  the  ilivisioii  DrachifiiTm,  Spix,  (providctl  this  be  scparabli-.)  wliicli 
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AH  are  restlessly  active,  and  extremely  rapid  in  their  movements;  also  remarkalily  short-tempered,  bristling 
with  fury  when  enraged,  and  piittinij;  on  a  most  formidable  appearance,  considering  their  size.  They  are  so 
cleanly,  that  any  ap|K-arance  of  dirt  about  their  habitations  causes  them  to  fret  j  and  are  exceedingly  sensitive  of 
tlanip ;  but,  if  duly  attended  to,  are  easily  kept  in  captivity. 

The  Platyrriiini  were  very  jiroperly  ranged  by  Buffon  in  two  great  natural  divisions,  named  liy 
him  Sapajods  and  Sagouins  ;  to  the  latter  of  wliich  the  Ouislitis  arc  strictly  referable,  to  judge  from 
tlie  aggregate  of  their  conformation.  We  cannot  but  lliinlv  tliat  Cuvier  has,  in  this  rare  instance, 
attaclied  undue  im|)ortancc  to  the  number  of  molar  teeth,  in  so  decidedly  sc])arating  the  Uuistitin  from 
the  other  small  American  Quadrumana.'] 

The  Lemuus,  {Lemur,  Linn.), 
[Strepsiruhini,  Geof^, — 

Comptolicnd.accoriUngto  Linnxiis,  all  the  Qanrfrumana  wliich  have  [supposed]  incisors  in  either 
jaw  differing  in  number  from  four,  or  at  least  otherwise  directed  than  in  the  Monkeys.     This 

negative  character  eould  not  fail  to  em- 
brace very  different  beings,  while  it  did 
not  unite  those  which  should  range  to- 
gether. M.  Geoffi-oy  has  estabhshed 
several  better  characterized  divisions  in 
th's  genus.  The  four  thumbs  of  these 
fiiuraals  are  well  developed  and  0])])os- 
able,  and  the  first  hind  finger  is  armed 
with  a  raised  and  pointed  claw  (fig.  -i), 
all  the  other  nails  being  flat.  Their  cover- 
ing is  woolly;  and  their  teeth  begin  to 
exhibit  shai-p  tubercles,  catching  in  each 
other,  as  in  the  Insectivora.  [These 
animals  have  been  described  to  tbft'er 
from  all  other  Mammalia  in  the  circum- 
staacc  of  their  upper  canines  locking 
outside  or  before  the  lower :  but  we  have 
just  discovered  that  their  true  inferior  canines  have  always  hitherto  been  mistaken  for  ad- 
ditional incisors,  which  they  resemble  in  general  aspect  and  cbrection ;  while  the  succeeding 
tooth,  which  from  its  size  and  appearance  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lower  canine,  is  in 
rcahty  the  first  false  molai- ;  (as  wiU  readily  appear  on  opposing  the  successive  teeth  of  both 
jaws).  In  the  genus  Tarsius,  however,  the  true  canine  assumes  more  of  its  ordinary  form; 
and  the  same  is  observable  of  the  first  false  molar  in  3Iicrocebus.*  The  grinding  motion  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  exceedingly  reduced.] 

The  Lemi'rs,  ])roperly  so  called  (Lemur,  as  restricted  [Prosimia,  Briss.]), — • 
Have  six  [four]  lower  incisors,  compressed,  and  slanting  forwards  [as  are  also  the  canines]  ;  four  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  are  straight,  those  intermediate  being  separated  from  each  other ;  trenchant 
[upper]  canines ;  six  molars  on  each  side  above,  and  six  belowf;  the  ears  small.  They  are  very 
nimble  animals,  and  have  been  designated  Fox-nosed  Moniei/s,  from  their  pointed  heads.  They 
subsist  on  fruits.  Their  species  are  very  numerous,  and  inhabit  only  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where 
they  appear  to  replace  the  Monkey-tribe,  wliich,  it  is  said,  do  not  exist  there.  They  differ  but  sliglitly 
among  themselves,  except  in  colour. 

[Thirteen,  at  least,  have  been  ascertained  definitively ;  one  of  the  longest  kno^vn  of  which  is  the  Macaco  of 
Uuffon,  or  the  Ring-tailed  Lemur  (L.  calta,  Lin.),  which  is  ash-grey,  the  tail  annulated  black  and  white.  Others 
are  black,  or  rufous,  with  sometimes  white;  and  one  beautiful  species,  the  RuiTed  Lemur  (L.  macaco,  Lin.),  is 
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varied  with  large  patches  of  black  on  a  pure  white  ground.  They  averag:e  the  size  of  a  large  Cat,  but  have  longer 
limbs ;  and  have  all  long  tails,  which  are  elevated  in  a  sigmoid  form,  when  in  motion,  and  not  trailed  after  them. 
They  are  nocturnal  or  twilight  animals,  which  sleep  by  day  in  a  ball-like  figure,  perched  on  a  bough ;  are  gentle 
in  disposition,  and  easily  tamed ;  but  have  much  less  intelligence  than  the  Monkeys,  and  are  without  the  prying, 
mischievous  propensities  of  those  animals  :  their  ordinary  voice  is  a  low  grunt,  bnt  they  often  break  forth  into  a 
hoarse  abrupt  roar,  producing  a  startling  efffect ;  in  their  native  forests  they  frequently  thus  roar  in  concert.] 

The  Indris  (Lickanottis,  Illiger)^ 
Have  teeth  as  in  the  preceding,  except  that  there  are  only  four  [two]  lower  incisors  [the  central  pro- 
bably soon  faUing.     Their  hinder  limbs  are  extremely  long  ;  the  head  broad,  muzzle  short,  and  hands 
long.] 

But  one  species  is  known,  without  tail  [this  appendage  being  reduced  to  a  tubercle],  three  feet  in  height,  black 
with  the  face  grey,  and  white  behind  {Lemur  indri,  Lin.,  Indris  brevicaudatjis,  Geof.),  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Madagascar  tame,  and  train  to  the  chace  like  a  Dog.  The  Long-tailed  Indri  {Lemur  laniger,  Gra.)  needs 
further  examination. 

[The  latter  appears  to  be  very  intimately  allied  to  a  species,  with  a  naked  face,  named  Propithecus  diadema 
by  Bennett,  {Macromerus  t^picusj  Smith,)  the  systematic  characters  of  which  seem  hardly  to  warrant  its  separa- 
tion from  the  Indris.  Both  are  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  genus  should  not 
precede  the  last.    The  Short-tailed  Indri  is  the  most  human-like  of  its  tribe. 

The  Macaucos  {Microccbiis,  Geof.,  Galayoides,  Smith)  — 
Have  the  head  round ;  muzzle  short  and  pointed ;  ears  moderate  and  erect ;  the  fore-limbs  small :  four 
incisors  above,  the  central  larger;  also  four  below,  with  similar  projecting  canines,  as  in  Lemur;  the 
upper  canines  are  small  and  pointed  ;  and  the  first  inferior  false  molar  is  scarcely  larger  than  tlie 
next :  the  cheek-teeth  indicate  a  partly  insectivorous  regimen.  Their  scrotum  is  disproportionately 
large. 

Two  small  species  are  known :  the  Murine  Macauco  {Lemur  mxtrimtSy  Pen .),  which  is  Buflbn's  Rat  of  Madagascar ; 
and  the  Brown  Macauco  (3/. /^m^iV/ma',  Geof. ;  k\&o  Galago  madagascaricmis,  Geof.,  G.  demidaffii,  Fischer,  and 
Otolicmts  madagascariensis,  Schinz).  Tlie  Lemur  cinereus,  Geof.  and  Desm.  {Petit  Maki,  BuflT.),  may  perhaps  con- 
stitute a  third.  These  little  animals  have  much  the  aspect,  and  also  the  manners,  of  a  large  Dormouse,  which  they 
further  resemble  in  nestling  in  the  holes  of  trees,  which  serve  them  for  a  dormitory  :  during  day  they  sleep  rolled 
up  in  a  ball,  and  only  rouse  from  their  torpor  on  the  approach  of  twilight,  but  are  then  extremely  agile  and  lively. 
Of  their  habits  in  a  state  of  natm-e  we  know  little,  except  that  they  are  arboreal.] 

The  Loris  {Stenops,  lUiger) — 
Have  the  teeth  of  the  Lemurs,  except  that  the  points  of  their  grinders  are  more  acute ;  the  short  muzzle 
of  a  mastiff;  body  slender  ;  no  tail ;  large  approximating  eyes;  the  tongue  rough.  They  subsist  on 
insects,  occasionally  on  small  birds  or  quadrupeds,  and  have  an  excessively  slow  gait :  their  mode  of 
life  is  nocturnal.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  has  found  that  the  base  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  is  divided  into 
small  branches,  [anastomosing  freely  with  each  other,]  as  in  the  true  Sloths,  [the  object  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  enable  them  to  sustain  a  long  continuance  of  muscular  contraction.  The  same  cha- 
racter occurs,  however,  in  the  Cetaceal. 

Only  two  species  are  known,  both  from  the  East  Indies;  the  Short-limbed  Loris  {Lemur  tardigradttSy  Lin.), 
and  the  Slender  Loris  {L.  gracilis) :  the  former  has  been  made  a  separate  genus  of  by  Geoffroy,  who  styles  it 
Nycticebus ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  it  has  only  two  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  :  the  latter  is  remarkable 
for  the  disproportionate  elongation  of  its  limbs,  and  especially  of  its  fore-arms.  [These  most  singular  animals 
are  eminently  nocturnal  and  arboreal,  being  incommoded  by  daylight ;  they  are  also  very  susceptible  of  cold, 
which  makes  them  dull  and  inanimate.  During  the  day,  they  sleep  clinging  to  a  branch,  with  the  body  drawn 
together,  and  head  sunk  upon  the  chest ;  at  night  they  prowl  among  the  forest  boughs  in  quest  of  food. 
Nothing  can  escape  the  scrutiny  of  their  large  glaring  orbs  :  they  mark  their  victim,  insect  or  bird,  and  cautiously 
and  noiselessly  make  their  advances  towards  it,  until  it  is  within  the  reach  of  their  grasp ;  they  then  devour  it  on 
the  spot,  previously  divesting  it,  if  a  bird,  of  its  feathers.  When  rousing  from  their  diurnal  slumbers,  they 
delight  to  clean  and  lick  their  full  soft  fur;  and  in  captivity  will  then  allow  themselves  to  be  caressed  by  those 
accustomed  to  feed  them  :  they  are  remarkable  for  extreme  tenacity  of  grasp. 

The  Pottos  {Perodicficus,  Bennett) — 

Have  comparatively  small  eyes  ;  the  ears  moderate  and  open  :  dentition  approaching  that  of  the  Lemurs  ; 
tail  moderate ;  limbs  equal ;  the  index  finger  of  the  anterior  hands  (fig.  5)  little  more  than  rudimentary. 
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Ft(r.  S.— Hand  of  Potto. 


Geoffroy's  Potto  ( Lemur  polio,  Lin. ;  Galtigo  Gruaieuais,  Dcsm.  j 
P.  Geoffroi/i,  Ik'i).)— From  Sierra  Leone;  a  slow-movin?  and  retiring 
animal,  which  seUlom  makes  its  appearance  but  in  tlie  iti^ltt-tlnic, 
and  feeds  on  vegetables,  chiefly  the  Cassada.] 

The  Galago.s  {Ololicnu.t,  lUig.)— 
Have  tlie  teeth  and  insectivorous  regimen  of  the  Loris  ;  tlie 
tarsi  elongated,  which  gives  to  their  hinder  limbs  a  dispro- 
portionate extent ;  tail  long  and  tufted  ;  large  membranous  ears 
[which  double  down  when  at  rest,  as  in  some  Hats] ;  and 
great  eyes,  which  indicate  a  nocturnal  life.  [The  inde.x,  as  well 
85  the  thumb  of  the  anterior  hand,  incUues  in  some  to  be  op- 
posable to  the  other  fingers.] 

Several  species  are  known,  all  from  Africa ;  as  the  Great  GA\&go(Gala.ia 
ermsicaiirtalm,  Geof.),  as  large  as  a  Rabbit ;  and  the  Senegal  Galago(G'. 
Sein-galensit,  Geof.),  the  size  of  a  Rat.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  Gum 
animal  of  Senegal,  from  its  feeding  much  on  that  production,  [These  pretty  animals  have  at  night  all  the  activity  of 
birds,  hopping  from  bough  to  bough,  on  their  hind  limbs  only.  Tliey  watch  the  insects, flitting  among  the  leaves, 
listen  to  the  fluttering  of  the  moth  as  it  darts  through  the  air,  lie  in  wait  for  it,  and  spring  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  seldom  missing  their  prize,  which  is  caught  by  the  hands.  They  make  nests  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
cover  a  bed  with  grass  and  leaves  for  their  little  ones  :  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  in  Senegal.  A  species  larger 
than  the  others  has  lately  been  received  alive,  O.  Carnotlii  of  tigilby.] 

The  Malmags  {Tarsius) — 
Have  the  tarsi  elongated  (fig.  6),  and  all  the  other  details  of  form  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  the  interval 
between  their  molars  and  ineisors  is  oeeupied  by  several  shorter  teeth  [that  is,  theu-  upper  canines  arc 
veiy  small ;    and]  the    middle    upper  incisors    are   elongated,   and   re- 
/      ^  sernhle  canines.     [There  are  but  two  pemiauent  lower  incisors,  and  the 

inferior  canines  present  more  of  the  ordinary  form  and  dii"ection.]  Their 
muzzle  is  very  short,  and  theu-  eyes  still  larger  than  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going. [Tail  very  long,  and  almost  naked.]  Are  also  noctiuiial  ani- 
mals, and  insectivorous ;  inhabiting  the  MoUuccas. 

[Two  species  are  known,  T.  spectrum,  Geof.,  (Lemur  larsius,  Shaw ;  T.  fusco- 
miiiius,  Fischer,)  and  the  T.  Iwncanus  of  Horsfield.  It  is  observed  by  Geoffroy 
that  although  the  Malmags  have  the  external  ears  much  less  developed  than  in 
the  Galagos,  this  inferiority  is  counterbalanced  by  the  far  greater  volume  of  the 
auditory  buU<c  of  the  temporal  bones,  which  are  so  developed  as  to  touch 
c<ich  other;  and  thus  the  sense  of  hearing  is,  by  another  mode,  rendered 
as  acute  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  Malmag  has  an  aversion  to  light, 
and  retires  by  day  under  the  roots  of  trees;  feeds  chiefly  on  lizards,  and  leajis 
about  two  feet  at  a  spring ;  is  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  some  attachment ; 
holds  its  i)rey  in  its  fore-hands,  while  it  rests  on  its  haunches ;  produces  one 
young  at  a  birth,  and  lives  in  pairs.] 

Travellers  should  search  for  certain  animals   figured  by  Commerson, 
Fig.  6.-F001  of  the  M.im.%g.  and  wliicb  Gcoifroy  has  engraved  {Ann.  Mus.  xix.  10),  under  the  name  of 

Cheirogale.s  {Clteiroyakm). 
These  figures  seem  to  announce  a  new  genus  or  subgenus  of  Quadmmuna.  [Three  species  are  re- 
presented in  Commerson's  drawing,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  now  authenticated  by  specimens.  Their 
proportions  are  those  of  the  Galagos ;  dentition  as  in  the  Malmags,  except  that  they  retain  all  their 
inferior  incisors  ;  the  head  is  round,  the  nose  and  muzzle  short,  lips  furnished  with  whiskers,  the  eyes 
large  and  approximate,  and  the  ears  short  and  oval ;  the  nails  of  the  foiu-  extremities  are  compressed 
and  somewhat  claw-Uke,  and  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  regidarly  cylindrical. 

Three  or  more  species  are  known,  all  from  the  great  island  of  M.idagascar.     They  constitute  the  division 
Lichanos  of  Gray. 

The  singular  genus   Cheiromys,  also,  from  the  same  peeuUar  locality,  which  is  ananged  by  the 
author  among  the  Rodentia,  would  appear  to  have  much  better  claim  to  be  introduced  here,  and  near 
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to  the  Galagos.      Likewise,   Galcpopithecus,  which   Cuvier  has  placed  after   the   Bats,  but  whieh  is 
Lemurine  in  all  the  esseutial  details  of  its  conformation.*] 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  MAMMALIANS, 


CARNARIAf,— 

Consists  of  an  immense  and  varied  assemblage  of  unguiculated  quadrupeds,  which  pos- 
sess, in  common  with  Man  and  the  Quadrmnana,  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  but  have  no 
opposable  thumb  to  the  fore-feet.  J  They  all  subsist  on  animal  food,  [some  Bats  ex- 
cepted,] and  the  more  exclusively  so,  as  their  grinders  are  more  cutting.  Such  as 
have  them  wholly  or  in  part  tuberculous,  take  more  or  less  vegetable  nourishment,  and 
those  in  which  they  arc  studded  with  conical  points  live  principally  upon  insects.  The 
articulation  of  their  lower  jaw,  directed  crosswise,  and  clasping  Kke  a  hinge,  allows  of 
no  lateral  motion,  but  can  only  open  and  shut :  [the  latter,  however,  had  already  been 
nearly  lost  in  the  Lemurs.] 

llieir  brain,  though  still  tolerably  convoluted,  has  no  third  lobe,  and  docs  not  cover 
the  cerebellum,  any  more  than  in  the  following  families  ;  the  orbit  is  not  sej)arated 
from  the  temporal  fossa  in  the  skeleton  §  ;  the  skull  is  narrowed,  and  the  zygomatic 
arches  widened  and  raised,  in  order  to  give  more  strength  and  volume  to  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws.  Their  predominant  sense  is  that  of  smell,  and  the  pituitary  membrane 
is  generally  spread  over  numerous  bony  laminae.  The  fore-arm  is  still  capable  of  re- 
volving in  nearly  all  of  them,  though  with  less  facility  than  in  the  Quadrumana.  The 
intestines  [save  in  the  frugivorous  Bats]  are  less  voluminous,  on  account  of  the  sub- 
stantial nature  of  the  aliment,  and  to  avoid  the  putrefaction  which  flesh  would  undergo 
in  a  more  extended  canal :  [besides  which,  the  requisite  nutriment  is  more  readily  ex- 
tracted from  it.] 

As  regards  the  rest,  their  forms  and  the  details  of  their  organization  vary  consider- 
ably, and  occasion  analogous  differences  in  their  habitsd,  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrange  their  genera  in  a  single  line ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  form  them  into  several 
families,  which  are  variously  connected  by  multiplied  relations. 


*  Here,  Kt  the  end  of  the  Qiindnimana,  m&y  be  ■'ippended  some  in- 
formation, which  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  under 
the  generic  heads  Cercopithecus  and  Colobut. 

It  hag  just  been  ascertained,  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  Manoabk-vb 
{VercopUhecits  atthiops  rrA  fuUginiitat.  Aui-t.)  posseHs  the  additional 
tubercle  on  the  last  molar,  found  in  the  Macaques,  Doucs,  &c.; 
whence  the  name  Cercocebnt  may  now  he  continued  to  them  ex- 
clusively, as  a  definite  subordinate  group,  more  nearly  related  to  the 
true  Monkeys  than  to  the  Macaques,  notwithstamling  the  structural 
character  adverted  to.  Their  hair,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  grizzled 
or  annulated,  as  in  both  the  Macaques  and  Monkeys. 

Of  the  genus  CalobuB,  a  perfect  skin  of  C.  Icucomeroi,  Ogilby,  has 
been  received  in  Paris,  which  securely  establishes  that  species.  The 
face  is  encircled  with  white  hair,  very  long  on  the  sides  ;  and  the  tail 


■  of  wanting  a  thumb,  only. 


Rhite, 


Finally,  •  notice  and  figure  have  been  just  published  of  a  species 
designated  Colvbus  veriit,  but  which  appears  to  me,  both  from  its  con- 
tour and  the  description  (which  states  its  hair  to  be  animlated),  to  be 
a  thumblcss  CercopUhecut,  allied  to   ('.   CampbcUii.    The   neifative 


—Ed. 

t  Written  CarnauieTS  by  Cuvier.— Ed. 

t  In  one  genus  of  Cheiroptera  [Di/snprt),  the  hinder  thumbs  of  soin 
of  the  species  incline  to  be  opposable ;  while  the  last  trace  of  tbi 
character  in  the  anterior  limbs,  would  seem  to  be  the  freedom  of  tli 
thumb  in  the  Bats  generally,  their  fingers  being  all  connected   b 

5  At  least  not  generally ;  but  it  is  commonly  so  in  the  Manguuste 
{Herpnt m),  jKTid  allied  genus  Ci/nictts ;  also  in  the  Felit  piutiu:ej>s 
it  is  nearly  so  in  the  fnii^vorous  Cheiroptera,  and,  it  would  seem,  i 
Taphozotii  among  the  insectivorous  Bats.— Ed. 

II  This  is  a  favourite  mode  of  depression  of  our  author;  but  w< 
have  reason  rather  to  transpose  the  sequency,  or,  in  other  words,  t 
regard  the  habit  as  necessitating  the  particular  modifications  of  stnu 
ture.  Thus,  on  consideration,  it  will  appear,  that  the  productiv 
powers  of  nature  ever  exceeding  the  actual  demand  fur  sue 
multiplication,  species  upon  species  have  been  endowed  wit 
the    necessary    orgai  "      " 
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THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  CARNARIA,— 


CHEIROPTEKA,— 

Preserves  some  affinities  with  the  Quadrumana  by  the  pendulous  penis*,  anil  niauiinx  uiueli 
are  plaeeil  on  the  breast.  Their  distinctive  character  consists  in  a  fold  of  the  sUin,  which, 
commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  extends  between  their  four  feet  and  their  fingers,  sustains 
them  in  the  air,  and  even  enables  such  of  them  to  fly  as  have  the  hands  sufficiently  developed 
for  that  purpose.t  This  disposition  required  strong  clavicU^s,  and  large  scajiulars,  to  impart 
the  requisite  solidity  to  the  shoulder  ;  but  it  was  incomiiatible  with  the  rotation  of  the  fore- 
arm, which  would  have  diminished  the  force  of  the  stroke  necessary  for  flight.  These  animals 
have  all  four  large  canines,  but  the  number  of  their  incisors  varies.  They  have  long  been 
distributed  into  two  genera,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  organs  of  flight  J  [sustaining 
membrane] ;  but  the  first  requires  numerous  subdivisions. 

The  Bats  (Vespertilio, Lin.) — 
Have    the    arms,   fore-arms,   and   fingers   excessively  elongated,  so  as    to   form,  with    the 
membrane   that  occupies  their    intervals,   real   wings,  the   surface  of  which   is   equally  or 
more  extended  than   in  those  of  Birds.     Hence  they  fly  very  high,  and  with  great  rapidity. 

Their  pectoral  muscles  have  a  thickness  pro- 
jjortioned  to  the  movements  which  they  have 
to  execute,  and  the  sternum  possesses  a 
medial  ridge  to  afford  attachment  to  them, 
as  in  Birds.  The  thumb  is  short,  and  fur- 
nished vnth  a  crooked  nail,  by  which  these 
animals  creep  and  suspend  themselves.  Their 
hinder  parts  are  [generally]  weak,  and  divided 
into  five  toes,  nearly  always  of  equal  length, 
and  armed  with  trenchant  and  sharp  nails. 
They  have  no  coecnm  to  the  intestine.  Their 
eyes  [except  in  the  frugivorous  species]  are 
extremely  small,  but  theii'  ears  are  often  very 
large,  ar*l  constitute  with  the  wings  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  membrane,  almost  naked,  and 
so  simsible  that  the  Bats  guide  themselves 
tlirough  all  the  intricacies  of  their  labyrinths, 
even  after  their  eyes  have  been  removed,  pro- 
bably by  the  sole  diversity  of  aerial  impres- 
sions.§  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  which,  in 
our  climates,  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.     During  the  day  they  suspend  themselves  in 

superfluity,  it  being  clear,  speaiiing  generally,  that  the  consumed 
must  have  pre-CTisted  to  the  cunsumer  ;  or,  to  embody  the  proposi. 
tion  in  still  more  general  terms,  «hc  conditions  must  have  been  first 
present,  in  especial  reference  to  which  any  species  has  been  or- 
ganized :  in  conformity  with  which  theorem,  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
however  reciprocal,  on  a  superficial  view,  may  appear  the  relations  of 
the  preyer  and  the  prey,  a  little  reflection  on  the  observed  facts 
suffices  to  intimate  that  the  relative  adaptations  of  the  former  only 
are  special,  those  of  the  latter  being  comparatively  vague  and  general ; 
indicating  that  there  having  been  a  superabundance  which  might 
serve  as  nutriment,  in  the  first  instance,  and  whicb,  in  many  cases, 
was  unattainable  by  ordinary  means,  particular  species  have  therefore 
been  so  organized  (that  is  to  say.  modified  upon  some  more  or  less 
genera]  'tipr  or  pLtu  of  structure,)  to  avail  themselves  of  the  supply  ; 
which  speei.il  adaptation,  however,  docs  i:ot  necessarily  prevent  them 
'in  a  vast  proportiiin  of  coses)   from  also  deriving  iiourishmeiit  front 


Fig.  7- — i-kcleton  of  Bat. 


*  This  organ,  however,  s 
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tains  a  bone  ( though 
aecoiapanying  piiir  of  muscles. — £□. 
nil,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colugn 
:1|  has  little  claim  to  range  In  this  divi. 
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§  1  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  delicate  :a( 
principally  in  the  focitl  membrane,  preseui  in  o: 
specimen  of  t^eap,  Niitlereri,  which  I  have  just  beeu  ubservi 
which  restricted  genus  there  is  no  developement  of  membrane 
face,)  has  several  times,  in  flying  about  the  room,  flapped  ag 
glass  casc.-Ko. 
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obscure  ])laces.  Their  ordinary  produce  is  two  young  at  a  birth,  [one  only  in  the  frugivorous 
species,  and  many  others,]  which  cling  to  the  mammic  of  their  parent,  [have  their  eyes  closed 
for  a  while,*]  and  are  of  large  proportional  size.  They  form  a  very  numerous  genus,  present- 
ing many  subcUvisious.     First  there  require  to  be  separated — 

The  Roussettes  {Pieropus,  Briss.), — 
Which  have  cutting  incisors  to  each  jaw,  and  grinders  with  flat  crowTis,  or  rather  the  lattei  have 
originally  two  longitudinal  and  parallel  projections,  separated  liy  a  groove,  and  which  wear  away  by 
attrition :  accordingly  they  subsist  in  great  part  upon  fruits,  of  which  they  consume  a  vast  quantity  ; 
they  also  ably  pursue  small  birds  and  quadrupeds :  [a  statement  which  much  requires  confirmation.] 
They  are  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  and  their  flesh  is  eaten.  The  membrane  is  deeply  emarginated  between 
their  legs,  and  they  have  little  or  no  tail ;  their  index  finger,  shorter  by  half  than  the  middle  one,  pos- 
sesses a  thii'd  phalanx,  bearing  a  short  nail  (see  fig.  9),  which  are  wanting  in  other  Bats  ;  but  the  foUowing 
fingers  have  each  only  two  phalanges ;  [tlieir  thumb  is  proportionally  very  large]  ;  they  have  the  muzzle 
simple,  the  nostrils  widely  separated,  the  ears  middle-sized  and  without  a  tragus,  and  their  tongue  studded 
with  points  that  curve  backwards ;  their  stomach  is  a  very  elongated  sac,  unequally  dilated,  [and  their 
intestines  are  much  longer  than  in  other  Bats.]  They  have  only  been  discovered  in  the  south  of  Asia  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago ;  [now,  however,  also  in  Japan,  Austraha,  Madagascar,  and  the  south  and  west 
of  Africa. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  greatly  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  Temminck  and 
others,  who  have  established  most  of  them  on  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  all  ages,  and  many 
anatomically.  They  produce  early,  and  the  sexes  are  separately  greo;arious,  the  young  also  associating  apart 
from  their  parents  as  soon  as  th^y  can  provide  for  themselves.f]    They  divide  into 

1.  Tailless  Roussettes,  with  four  incisors  to  each  jaw;  all  of  which  were  comprehended  by  Linnseus  under 
his  Vespertillo  vampyrus.  [More  than  twenty  species  are  known,  some  of  which  exceed  five  feet  across. 
l>iie  of  the  commonest  in  collections  is] 

The  Black-bellied  Roussette  ( Pt.  edulis,  Geof.)— Of  a  blackish  brown,  deeper  beneath  [the  fur  crisp  and 
coarsel ;  nearly  fu\ir  feet  m  extent  rsometinifs,  according  to  Temminck,  upwards  of  five  feet  French,  corre- 
sponding to  five  feet  and  a  half  English].  It  inhabits 
tlie  Moluccas  and  Isles  of  Sunda,  where  they  are  found 
during  the  day  suspended  in  great  nimibers  to  the  trees. 
To  preserve  fruit  from  their  attacks,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  it  with  nets.  Their  cry  is  loud,  and  resembles  that 
of  a  Goose.  They  are  taken  by  means  of  a  bag  held  to 
them  at  the  end  of  a  pole;  and  the  natives  esteem  their 
tieah  a  delicacy ;  but  Europeans  dislike  it  on  account  of 
its  nnisky  odour.  The  flesh  of  the  Common  Roussette 
(Pt.  vidgariSy  Geof.),  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mauritius, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Hare  and  Partridge. 

2.  Roussettes  with  a  short  tail,  and  four  incisors  to  each 
jaw :  [also  generally  less  than  the  smaller  species  of 
the  preceding.  At  least  six  are  known,  one  of  which 
(Uily  {Pt.  aviplexlcaudatiis),  has  the  tail  moderately  con- 
spicuous :  the  muzzle  is  comparatively  somewhat  shorter. 
These  two  divisions  comprehend  all  that  are  now 
ranged  in  Pieropus;  and  one  species  only  (P^  macru- 
cephalusy  Ogilby),  from  the  Gambia,  presents  any  marked 
Fij!.  ?.-Htati  .if  i^.f ropus  cdiiiis.  departure  from  the  general  character,  in  the  great  size  of 

its  head,  the  superior  magnitude  and  solidity  of  its 
canines,  and  separation  of  the  molars:  allied  to  it  is  Pt.  gamhianm,Og\\hy,iYQm  the  same  locality,  and  Pt. 
WhUei,  Ben.,  which  has  a  singular  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  name  Epomophorus,  Ben.,  is  applied  to 
these  three  species  by  Gray.] 

3.  According  to  the  indicia  of  M.  Geoffroy,  we  now  separate  from  the  Roussettes 

The  Cephalots  {CephaloteSy  Geof.), — 
Which  have  [nearly]  similar  grinders,  but  in  which  the  index  finger,  short,  and  consisting  of  three 


'  PcHiaps  ihe  frupivorous  s 
lets  are  riaUcd  at  liirth,  but  I 
iigiiig  ti.  Uitir  piireiu. 
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phalanges,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  h.as  no  nail.  The  memhranes  of  their  wings,  instead  of  meeting 
at  the  flank,  are  joined  to  each  other  at  the  middle  of  the  back,  to  which  they  adhere  hy  a  vertical  and 
longitudinal  partition  [a  character  which  occurs,  how  ever,  more  or  less  comi)letely,  that  is,  the  volar 
membrane  is  attached  more  or  less  near  to  the  middle  of  the  hack,  in  some  of  the  Uoussettes]. 
Thev  have  often  only  two  incisors  [when  adult,  which  are  inserted  in  small  curved  intermaxillaries, 
that  are  moveable  backwards  and  forwards] . 

"  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy,  in  a  monograph  of  this  genus  [Pteropiut'],  forms  tlic  I'/,  jjersonatus,  Tem., 
and  some  allied  species,  into  the  subgenus  Pachymma,  which  has  four  molars  less  than  the  others,  and 
the  zvomatic  arches  more  projecting :  the  Pf.  minimus  or  ros/ralus  composes  his  subgenus  Maero- 
glusmts,  the  muzzle  of  which  is  longer  and  more  slender,  and  there  are  spaces  between  the  grinders ; 
it  is  believed  that  the  tongue  is  extensile  [now  known  to  be  sUghtly  so,  and  of  a  rather  longer  and 
more  acuminate  form  than  in  the  others].  Lastly,  be  separates  the  Cephalot  of  Peron  from  that  of  I'allas, 
and  applies  to  the  former  the  name  Ilypodermis,  on  arcount  of  the  comi)lcte  dorsal  insertion  of  tlie 
membranes  of  its  wings."* 

[M.  Temminck,  in  his  excellent  monosrapli  of  the  Pleropina;  or  frugivorous  B.nts  (published  in  1S35),  ndupls,  as 
generic,  the  divisions  Pteropus,  Pachysoma  {Citiio/ileriie,  F.  Cuv.),  Ccpliaiotes,  Geof.  iUypoilaiiiis,  Is.  Ucof.), 
Harpyia,  Illiger  (Ceplialotes,  Is.  Geof.),  and  Macroglotsiu.j  Six  species  are  known  of  Paclfysumu,  which  present 
some  other  pecuhar  characters, 
and  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches  across :  the  remaining  three 
respectively  consist  of  one  known 
species  only,  viz.,  C.  Peronii, 
sometimes  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  extent,—//.  Pallasd  (fig.  9),  a 
singular  looking  animal,  from  Ti- 
mour,  fourteen  inches  across,  with 
a  claw  on  its  fore-finger  (like  the 
Cephalot),  and  projecting  tubuhir 
nostrils,  —  and  M.  rostratm,  the 
Kiodote,  the  smallest  of  the  tribe, 
rarely  measuring  a  foot  in  spread 
of  wing,  and  which  is  known  to 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  fruit  of  the 
C\o\-e  (Eugenia) ;  its  grinders  are 
remarkably  diminutive.  Between 
these  frugivorous  Cheiroptera  and 

the  following  genera,  the  lapse  is  Fig.  9.— Harpyu  PaU-uii. 

very  considerable.] 

The  Roussettes  having  been  detached,  the  genuine  Bats  remain,  all  of  which  [excepting  Desinodus]  are 
insectivorous,  and  possess  three  grinders  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  beset  with  conical  paints,  and 
preceded  by  a  variable  number  of  false  molars.  Their  index  never  has  a  nail,  and,  a  single  sub- 
genus excepted,  the  membrane  always  extends  between  their  hind-legs.  [The  gieater  number  have 
cheek-pouches,  and  most,  if  not  all,  emit  a  peculiar  low  clicking  note.] 

They  should  be  divided  into  two  principal  tribes :  the  first  having  three  bony  phalanges  to  the 
middle  finger  of  the  wing,  while  the  other  finger  and  the  index  even  have  only  two.  To  this  tribe, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  foreign,  belong  the  following  subgenera : — • 

The  JIoLossiNES  {Molossus,  Geof.  DysopusX,  Illig.) 
These  have  the  muzzle  simple ;  the  ears  broad  and  short,  arising  near  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and 
uniting  with  each  other  upon  the  muzzle  ;  the  tragus  short,  and  not  enveloped  by  the  conch.  Their 
tail  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  and  very  often  extends  beyond  it. 
[Their  wings  are  narrow,  and  body  large  and  heavy.]  It  is  seldom  that  they  have  more  than  two  in- 
cisors to  each  jaw  :  but,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  several  of  them  have  at  first  six  below,  four  of 
which  they  successively  lose. 


*  ThU  passai^c  occurs  in  the  Appendix  to  the  original  ^vo^t{. — Eo.  1  is  itliewise  used  i: 

t  The  term  Macrogloitut,  however,  has  unfortunately  been   pre-  ;  juhstituted.— Kn. 

occupieil  in  Entomolo^  :  for  which  reason  Kiodotiit  (the  cournion  .      t  This  term  is  m 

tuime  of  the  species,  latinized)  may  be  proposed  in  its  stead.   Harpt/ia  I 


Ornitholofry,  where  another 
re  Kenemlly  accepted. — Eo. 
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The  Dinops  of  M.  Savi  refers  to 
t}i(^ye  Molossiiies  with  sL\  inferior 
incisors.  There  is  one  of  them  in 
Italy  (Dinops  cestoiiii,  Savi). 

M.  Geoffroy  has  applied  the  name 
Nyctonomtis  to  those  which  have 
four  inferior  incisors. 

The  Molossines  were  at  first  dis- 
covered only  in  America ;  but  we 
now  know  several  from  both  con- 
tinents. Some  of  them  have  the 
hinder  thumb  placed  farther  from 
the  other  digits  than  these  are 
from  each  other,  and  capable  of 
separate  motion ;  a  character  on  which,  in  one  species  where  it  is  very  strongly  marked,  Dr.  Horsfield  has 
established  his  genus  Cheiromcles  [the  ears  of  which,  also,  diflfer  in  being  widely  separated]. 

It  is  probable  that  we  should  also  place  here  the  Tkyroptera  of  Spix,  which  appears  to  have  several  cha- 
racters of  the  Molossiues,  and  the  thumb  of  which  has  a  little  concave  palette  pecuhar  to  them  (fig.  10,  a),  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  cling-  more  closely.    [Several  species  of  this  genus  agree  in  possessing  this  appendage, 

which   is   proportionally  larger  in   the 
young. 

As  a  whole,  the  group  of  Molossines  is 
extremely  distinct  and  insulated,  though 
consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  species, 
of  which  about  twenty  may  be  considered 
established ;  six  or  seven  of  these  ap- 
pertain to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The 
largest  and  most  curious  of  them  is 
D.  c/teiropuSf  Tern.  (Cheiromcles,  Horsf., 
lig.  11),  from  Siam,  which  measurfs 
nearly  two  feet  across :  it  is  quite  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  an  abrupt  collar 
of  liairs  round  the  neck. 

Several  have  the  upper  lip  laterally 
pendent  (fig.  10),  whence  the  name 
Molossus  or  Mastitf ;  and  the  term 
Dysopits  refers  to  the  toes  being  more 
or  less  tufted  with  hair.  The  greater 
number  of  species  are  from  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.] 


Fig.  U.— Dysopus  chei 


The  Noctules  {Noctilio*,  Lin.  Kd.  xii.) 
Muzzle  short,  inflated,  and  split  into  a  double  hare-lip,  marked  with  odd-looking  warts  and  grooves  ; 
ears  separate  ;  four  incisors  above  and  two  below  ;  tail  short,  and  [possibly  in  some]  free  above  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane  ;  [limbs  much  elongated,  the  hinder  very  large  and  stout,  and  furnished  with  strong 
claws ;  the  volar  membranes  are  attached  high  upon  the  back,  in  some  almost  meeting  dorsally,  as  in  the 
Cephalot  and  some  Roussettes.] 

The  most  generally  known  species  is  from  America,  (Vesp.  leporimts,  Gm.),  of  a.  uniform  fulvous.  [Others 
have  been  found  on  the  same  continent :  and  C^;<cho,  Leach,  was  founded  on  an  imperfect  specimen,  which  is 
stiU  extant.  The  Noctules  are  allied  to  the  true  Bats  (Vespertilio) ;  and  a  group  which  appears  to  be  somewhat 
intermediate,  but  with  a  more  elongated  muzzle,  is  the  Emballoiiura,  Kuhl  (Proboscidean  Spix),  of  which  four 
species  have  been  described  from  South  America,  and  a  fifth  from  Java.  Pteronotm,  Gray,  is  probably  a  Noctule, 
with  a  longer  tail  than  usual ;  and  Myopteris^  Geoff.,  and  also  Aello,  Leach,  do  not  seem  to  differ  essentially.] 

The  Phyllostomes  {Phyllostoma,  Cuv.  and  Geoff.) 
The  regular  number  of  incisors  is  four  to  each  jaw,  but  some  of  the  lower  ones  frequently  fall, 
being  forced  out  by  the  growth  of  the  canines ;  [the  second  false  molar  is  generally  elongated].  They  are, 
moreover,  distinguished  by  the  membrane,  in  the  form  of  an  upturned  leaf,  which  is  placed  across  the 
end  of  the  nose.  The  tragus  of  tlieir  ear  (^fig.  12)  resembles  a  leaflet,  more  or  less  indented.  Their 
umgue.  which  is  very  extensile,  is  terminated  by  papillae,  which  appear  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  form 


tably  rauged  by  Liuiisus  a 


a  of  uur  iiUtUor. — Ed. 
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an  organ  of  suction  ;  and  their  lips  also  have  tubercles  symmetrically  arranged.  They  arc  American 
animals,  which  run  along  the  ground  with  more  facility  tliau  the  other  Hats,  and  have  a  habit  of 
sucking  the  blood  of  animals. 

1.  Tailless  Phyllostomcs  (r<im;i.i/rus,  Spix).  ^ 
The  Vampyre  [of  authors]  (Vesp.  speclnim,  Lin.)— (fi|r. 

12.)  This  animal  is  reddish-brown,  and  as  large  as  a 
Magpie.  It  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  death  vf 
men  and  animals  by  sucking  their  blood ;  but  the  truth 
apix'ars  to  be,  that  it  inflicts  only  very  small  wounds, 
which  may  sometimes  prove  dangerous  from  the  etlecls  of 
the  climate.  [Tliere  arc  several  others,  certain  of  which 
compose  the  divisions  Madat^cM  and  Arcfibeiu,  Leach, 
Lop/iotloma,  Orb.,  (which  is  verj'  like  a  Damoihu  ex- 
ternally,) Diphglla,  Spi.x,  and  CaroUia,  Gray,— founded  on 
trivial  moilitications  of  the  fonn  of  the  nose-leaf,  tragus, 
and  interfemoral  membrane.] 

2.  Phyllostomes  with  the  tail  enveloped  in  the  iutcrfe 
moral  membrane. 

The  Javelin  Ph.  {Vesp.  iastaliu,  Lin.)— The  leaf  shapeil 
like  the  head  of  a  javelin,  with  its  edges  entire.  [.\lso 
various  others,  some  of  wliich  constitute  Macrophyltum  ami 
BrachnphyUa,  Gray.] 

3.  Phyllostomes  with  the  tail  free  above  the  membrane. 
Ph.  crenulalum,  Geof.— The  leaf  indented  on  the  siile. 

M.  Geoftroy  distinguishes  from  the  Phyllostomes 
those  species  which  have  a  narrow  extensile  tongue, 
furnished  with  papilla;  resembling  hairs,  lie  de- 
signates them  Glossoi-h AGUES  {Glossophaga).  All 
the  species  are  likewise  from  America.  [These  also 
have  been  subdivided,  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  short  tail,  and  other  frivolous  characters 
into  Phijltnpbora  and  Jnoura,  Gray,  Monophyllus, 
Loach,  and  Glcssopliaga,  as  restricted.  Spi.\  applies  to 
one   of   them    {Gl.  amptexicaudata,   Phyttophora  of  fig.  i;.— vaniyms.peciium. 

Gray)  the  term  Sanguisiuja  criiilelissima,  — "  a   very 

cniel  blood-sucker."  According  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  tongue  of  Phyllostoma,  has  "  a  number  of  wart-l'ke 
elevations,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  circular  suctorial  disc,  when  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact at  their  sides,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  set  of  muscular  fibres,  having  a  tendon  attached  to 
each  of  the  warts."     The  teeth  of  these  animals,  however,  are  decideiUy  ill-adapted  for  blood-kiting. 


Thk  True  Vampyres  {Desmodtis,  Pr.  Max.,  Edostoma,  Orb.,  Sleiioderma  ?,  Geof.) 
This  extraordinary  genus  has  two  immense,  projecting,  approximate  upper  incisors,  ami  similar 
lancet-shaped  superior  canines,  all  of  which  are  excessively  sharp-pointed,  and  arranged  to  iiillict  a 
triple  puncture,  like  that  of  a  Leech  ;  four  bilobate  inferior 
incisors,  the  innermost  separated  by  a  wide  interval ;  the 
lower  canines  small  and  not  compressed  :  there  are  no  true 
molars,  but  two  false  ones  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  on 
the  lower,  of  a  peculiar  form,  apparently  unfitted  for  mas- 
tication (fig.  13).  The  intestine  is  shorter  than  in  any 
other  known  animal ;  as  hlood,  which  probably  constitutes 
their  sole  food,  is  so  readily  assimilated.*  They  have  the 
general  characters  of  the  Phyllostomes  externally,  a  small 
bifid  membrane  on  the  nose,  no  tail  or  calcaneum,  and  the 
interfemoral  membrane  but  little  developed.  Are  also  in- 
habitants of  South  America. 


—Teeth  of  Resmodas. 
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Two  or  tliree  species  are  known,  of  moderate  but  not  lar^c  size.*  One  was  taken  in  the  act  of  sucking  blood 
from  the  neck  of  a  Horse,  by  Mr.  Darwin.  It  is  probable  that  their  external  similitude  to  the  Phyllostomes  has 
occasioned  the  latter  to  be  accused  of  a  sanguivorous  propensity,  for  which  their  structure  seems  to  be  at 
most  but  partially  adapted,  while  that  of  the  present  genus  is  obviously  expressly  designed  for  this  mode  of  life. 
Compare  the  figures  given  of  the  dentition  of  the  two  genera.] 

In  the  second  grand  tribe  of  Bats,  the  index  has  only  one  bony  phalanx,  while  all  the  other  fingers 
have  two.    This  tribe  also  requires  to  be  divided  into  several  subgenera. 

The  Megaderms  {Megaderma,  Geof.) — 
Have  the  nasal  membrane  more  complicated  than  in  the   Phyllostomes ;    the  tragus  large  and  most 
commonly  bifurcated ;  tlie  conch  of  tlie  ears  very  ample,  and  joined  together  un  tbe  top  of  the  head  ; 
the  tongue  and  the  lips  smooth  ;  iiiterfemoral  membrane 
entire,  and  there  is  no  tail.  They  have  four  incisors  below, 
but  none  above,  and  their  intermaxillaries  remain  carti- 
laginous.    [Their  wings  are  remarkably  ample,  the  whole 
cutaneous  system  of  these  animals  being  excessively  de- 
veloped. 

Four  species  are  known ;  two  from  Africa,  the  others  from 
the  Indian  archipelago.  One  of  the  former  (M.  frons,  fig.  14i 
has  the  body  covered  with  long  hair,  of  most  delicately  line 
texture ;  it  constitutes  the  division  Lacia  of  Gray.]  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  figure  of  the.  leaf,  like  the  Phyllostoraes. 

TheRhinoli-hines  {Rhinolophm,  Geof  and  Cnv.  INoclitio 
Bechst.]),  vulgarly  termed  Horse-shoe  Bats. 

These  have  the  nose  furnished  with  very  complicated 
membranes  and  crests  resting  on  the  forehead,  and  al- 
together presenting  [more  or  less]  the  figure  of  a  horse- 
shoe ;  their  tail  is  long,  and  placed  in  the  interfemoral 
membrane.  They  have  four  incisors  below,  and  two  small 
ones  above,  fixed  in  a  cartilaginous  intermaxillary. 

TSvo  species  are  very  common  in  France  [and  found  sparingly 
and  locally  in  Englandf],— Fm^.  femim-equhium,  Lin.,  or  Rli. 
Infer,   Geof.,   and  Vesp.    Mpposideros,    Bechstein.     They  both 
inhabit  quarries  [cathedrals,  &c.],  where  they  hang  solitarily  [?] 
selves  with  their  wings,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
siderably ;  the  larger  measuring  13  inches  across 

More  than  twenty  species  are  known,  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  fall  under  two 
divisions,  of  which  the  extremes  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  representation  (fig.  15) ;  but 
the  majority  are  of  intermediate  character,  like 
the  two  which  inhabit  Europe.  Tliose  with 
membranous  crests  have  the  tragus  distinct, 
and  sometimes  considerably  developed;  the 
others  have  nq  separated  tragus,  and  compose 
the  divisions  Hipposidoros,  Gray,  (identical  with 
Phillorhma,  Bonap.)  and  Asellia,  Gray  :  Ariteus 
of  the  same  systematist  referring  to  a  member  of 
the  former  sub-group,  which  is  destitute  of  tail, 
and  almost  of  interfemoral  membrane ;  charac- 
ters, however,  to  which  other  species  approxi- 
mate, lliey  inhabit  the  darkest  caverns,  in  vast  n. altitudes,  the  sexes  and  young  in  separate  assemblages. 
Penetrating  to  more  deeply  obscure  recesses  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  probable  that  their  facial  appendages  are 
endowed  with  e.xquisite  sensibility,  for  the  still  further  extension  of  that  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch,  by  which 
otliers  of  this  family  are  enabled  to  guide  themselves  when  deprived  of  vision  :  the  dryness  of  those  membrares 
intimates  that  they  are  not  olfactory.  Certain  inguinal  glands,  more  or  less  distinctly  developed  in  the.se 
animals,  have  been  erroneously  described  as  mammary  teats. 

•  ThLTC  is  rtasoii  to  susnecl  Ihiit  the  gi'iiiis  OcjwcrfHs  is  niuth  more    i       +  A  British   loiaiity, 


■  body  is  visible.    [They  differ  chiefly 
,  the  othtr  84  inches. 


-Mfcgadc; 


ipended  by  the  feet,  and  enveloping  the  • 
but  in  this  cor 
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The  Nyctophilets  {XijclophilM,  Leach) — 
Are,  according  to  Temminck,  somewliat  intermediate  to   the  Rhiiioliihines  and  the  ncit  genus  of 
Nycterins ;  approaching  the  former  in   the  character  of  their  incisors  and  canines,  and  the  latter  in 
that  of  their  molars :  the  ears  are  large  and  pointed  ;  the  tragus  lanceolate ;  nasal  follicles  distinct ; 
the  tail  moderately  long,  and  enveloped  in  the  memhrane. 

Xyct.  Genff'myiy  Leach,  is  the  only  known  species,  from  some  part  of  Oceanica.    It  appears  to  be  allied  to  tjie 
true  Bats  (Vetpertilio)^  and  was  included  in  Barbastetlu*,  Gray,  as  ori^rinally  constituted.] 

The  Nyctekins  (Nycteris,  Cnv.  and  Geof)  — 
Have  the  forehead  furrowed   hy  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  is  even  marked  upon  the  cranium, 
hordered  by  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which  partially  covers  it ;   nostrils  simple ;   four  incisors  without  inter- 
vals above,  and  six  below  ;  ears  large  and 
separated ;  the  tail  involved  in  the  intcr- 
feraoral  membrane   [and  terminated  by  a 
bitid   cartilage    (fig.    16,  2).]      They  are 

African  species  [for  the  most  part,  but  one     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

inhabits  Java.  ^^^^^■■.,»i.M^^^^^^B  H«i 

These  animals  are  remarkable  for  a  power  of 
intlatini:  the  skin,  which  is  only  attached  to 
the  body  in  some  few  places,  by  an  open  cel- 
lular connexion.  There  is  a  small  aperture  at 
the  bottom  of  each  check-pouch,  by  which  this 
is  eftected ;  and  the  nostrils  are  so  formed  as 
to  close  when  at  rest,  and  to  open  only  at  will. 
Ily  respiring  %Yith  the  mouth  closed,  the  air 
passes  throujjh  these  apertures  alon^  the 
frontal  "^oove  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  thence  under  the  skin  of  the  back,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
which,  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  can  be  pulled  out  like  a  balloon  :  the  intent  reuiains  to  be  explained.] 

The  Rhinopomes  (R/iimpoma,  Geof.) — 
Have  the  frontal  depression  less  marked ;  the  nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  with  a  little  lamina 
above,  forming  a  kind  of  snout ;  the  ears  are  joined ;  and  the  tail  [which  is  very  slender]  extends 
far  beyond  the  interfcmoral  membrane. 

[.\  few  species  occur  on  both  continents,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  the  great  French  work  on  Ejrypt,  under  the 
name  Taphien  filet.'] 

The  Taphiens  {Taphozotts,  Geof.) — 
Have  also  a  small  rounded  indenture  on  the  forehead;  but  their  nostrils  have  no  raistd  lamina:  the 
head  is  pyramidal,  and  there  are  only  two  incisors  above,  very  often  none,  and  four  tiilobate  incisors 
below ;    their    ears    are 
widely  separated,  and  [the 
tipof  ]  their  tail  free  above 
the  membrane.  The  males 
have  a  transverse  cavity 
imder  the  throat.  A  little 
prolongation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  their  wings  forms 
a  sort  of  pouch  near  the 
carpus.* 

One  species  was  discover- 
ed in  the  catacombs  of 
Ko-pt  by  M.  GeofiVoy  [and 
It  IS  probable  that  the  others 
are  peculiar  to  the  old  con- 
tinent, though  one  (Vet p. 
marsupialif,  Muller)  is  said  to 


.     T.  rufiis,  Harlan  (Wils.  Am.  Orn.,  vol. 

I  AattivjJ/rr^j,  Mp|>lied  iii  lliis  ^.emw  by  Illigcr. 
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Vc.spertiiio,  The  E^jjTJtian  species  is  represented  to  have  smiill  eyes ;  but  that  figured  by  Gen.  Hardwicke  (Lin. 
Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  525)  possesses  eyes  proportionally  as  large  as  in  a  Squirrel,  and  we  have  examined  skins  of 
another  species  (chinchilla-grey  above,  pure  white  beneath),  in  which  the  same  character  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous.] 

The  Mormopes  {Mormoops,  Leacli) — 
Have  four  incisors  to  each  jaw,  the  superior  rather  large ;  the  inferior  trilobate :  their  skull  (fig.  1 7)  is 
singularly  raised  like  a  pyramid  above  the  muzzle;  and  on  each  side  of  the  nose  is  a  triangular 
membrane,  which  extends  to  the  ear. 

Tlie  species  M.  Blaiiwillii,  Leach,  is  from  Java.  [It  has  since  been  received,  together  with  two  others  of  the 
same  form  (but  considered  by  Gray  as  separable),  from  Jamaica ;  so  that  the  former  locality  may  be  presumed  to 
be  wrongly  assi£;;ned.] 

The  ordinary  Bats  [to  which  this  term  may  be  restricted]  {Veftperfiiio,  Cuv.  and  Geof.) — 
Have  no  leaf  or  other  distinctive  mark  on  the  muzzle,  and  the  ears  separated;  four  incisors  above,  of 
wliich  the  two  middle  ones  are  apart,  and  six  below,  sharp-edged,  and  somewhat  notched*  :  their  tail 
is  comprehended  in  the  membrane. 

This  subgenus  is  the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  universally  distributed.  There  are  six  or  seven  species 
m  France  [more  tlian  double  that  number.  Tliirteen  have  now  been  met  with  in  England,  including  the  Barbastelle 
and  Oreillard.    Tlie  sexes  and  young  of  several  congregate  separately .f] 


before  birth,  the  second 
he  remarks,  are  twcnt; 

cnDines,  and  four  niolai 
tlie  aduU,  are  thirty-ei^ht 
replace  the  fcetal  o 
show  themselves, 


>  HI.  Roussenn,  in  a  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  F«p.  murinus, 
ites,  of  t)ie  two  dentitions  of  this  animal,  that  the  first  is  developed 
iome  time  afterwards.  The  fcetal  teeth, 
.  number ;  namely,  four  iuci.sors,   two 
he   upper  jaw,  and  six  incisors,  two 
lower  one.    The  permonent  teeth,  in 
lumber;  of  which  twenty-two  should 
■  temporary  teeth  ;  the  sixteen  others  successively 
aicr  aa  their  position  is  further  backward.    The 
lo    not    wait   to  appear  until  their  predecessors 
;  a  certain  epoch  forty  or  fifty  teeth,  or  even  more, 
idividual;  this  last  fict  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  instance  of  the  common  Fitchet  Weasel  —Ed. 

t  To  facilitate  the  researches  of  the  British  naturalist,  our  known 
iiiiliifcnous  species  may  be  briefly  indicated :  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
mure  remain  to  be  discovered,  as  but  few  persons  have  hitbcrto  be- 
sti>wed  much  attention  on  these  lucifugnl  animals. 
The  British  species  fall  under  two  natural  divisions. 
In  the  first,  the  tragus  is  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  tip,  Mhorl,  and 
a  little  thickened  in  its  substance  ;  there  are  four  pairs  of  false  molars 
to  each  jaw.    Such  are 

The  Noctule  Bat  (/'.  noctul(t).—Of  a  bright  reddish-browu;  the 
membrane  dusky.  LenBih  of  the  head  and  body  nearly  3  inches  :  ex- 
tent 13  or  14  inches.  Ears  oval-triangTilar,  shorter  than  the  head; 
the  tragnis  not  one-third  the  length  of  the  car,  arcuated,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  broad  rounded  head ;   muzzle  short,  broad,  and  blunt. 


This   spec! 


and 


s  flight  is  lofty,  whence  designated  iiUivolant  by  White. 

llairy-armed  Bat  {f,  Leiileri)  .—The  far  long,  bright  chestnut  above, 
brownish  grey  beneath  ;  under  surface  of  the  flying  membrane  with  a 
broad  band  of  hair  along  the  fore-arm.  Length  of  the  head  and  body 
2V5  inches  ;  extent  11^  inches.  The  ears  oval-triangular,  shorter  than 
the  head  ;  tragus  barely  one-third  the  length  of  the  ear,  terminating 
in  a  rounded  head.  But  one  specimen  is  known  tn  have  been  killed  in 
England. 

Particoloured  Bat  (F".  discolor) , — Fur  reddish-brown  above,  with 
the  tips  of  the  hairs  white;  beneath,  sallied  white.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  2^  inches;  extent  lOVfe  inches.  Ears  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  nf  the  head,  oval,  with  a  projecting  lobe  on  the 
inner  margin  ;  the  tragus  of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  rather 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  ear.  It  inhabits  towns,  and 
comes  abroad  eariy  in  the  evening.  The  only  native  specimen  was 
taken  at  Plymouth, 

Vipl&treUe  S^t  (r.  pipislrellua,  erroneously  termed  F.  murinus  by 
British  writers  till  very  lately).— This  small  species  is  tlie  commonest 
of  any;  it  is  dark  reddish  brown,  paler  beneath.    Length  to  the  tail 


ngulai 


ichcs.    Ears 
chedon  the  < 


rith 


i-thir 


margin 


rrying  i 


The  Pygmy  Bat  (f'.  pygi 
,  and  probably  of  this  species, 
as  only  two  pairs  of  superior  false  molirs. 
le   Bat  ir.3erolintu).—¥ur  chestnut-brov 
jcncath.     Length  of  the  licad  and  body  C' 


head  near  the  ground, 
the  greater  part 
Leach,}  is  evidently  a 


tent  ISU  inches.  The  t 
tragus  semicordate,  lilth 
The  Serotine  frequents  i 


ival  t 


r  than  the 


more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  cm 
liuhabited  houses,  the  roofs  of  chiirclics,  Sci 
ees;  6ies  steadily  and  rather  slow,  and  i 
>1ly  taken  near  London, 

;econd  group,  the  tragus  is  relatively  longer,  thin,  narroM 
or  less  pointed  ;  and  there  are  six  pairs  of  false  molars  t 


AIouBC-coloured  Bat  (f.  murirmj), — The  fur  reddish-brown  a 
dull  white  beneath.  Length  of  the  head  and  bndy3M>  inches  ;  S] 
of  wing  lo  inches.  Ears  oval,  broad  at  the  base,  becoming  n 
towards  the  apex,  as  long  as  the  head;  tragus  falciforn,  the  inner 
margin  straight,  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the  ear.  This  Bat  is  very 
common  in  France  and  Germany,  but  only  one  instance  has  been  re- 

Bechstein's  Bat  (?'.  Becfuteinii) . —  Fur  reddish-grey  above,  greyish- 
white  beneath.  Dimensions,  to  the  insertion  of  the  tiul,  2^  inches  : 
11  inches  across.  Eirs  ovnl,  rather  longer  than  the  head  ;  tragus 
narrow,  falciform,  not  half  the  length  of  the  ear.  The  thumb  longer 
than  in  the  others.  A  woodland  species,  found  occasionally  in  (he 
New  Forest,  Hants. 

Fringe-tailed  Bat  ( /'.  Nattereri). —  Fur  brown  above,  whitish 
beneath.  Length,  to  the  tail,  nearly  2  inches;  extent  11  inches. 
Ears  oblong-oval,  about  as  long  as  the  head ;  tragus  uarrow-lnncen- 
late,  nearly  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  ear ;  interfemoral  meiubratie 
with  the  margin  crenate  and  stidly  ciliated,  from  the  end  of  the  bpur 
or  calcaneura  to  the  tail.  Has  been  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the 
country. 

Notth-eared  Bat  [('. 
reddish-grey  above,  ash 
body  two  inches  ;  extent  9  inches, 
head,  with  a  notch  and  a  small  lobe 
shapeil,  a  little  curved  outward,  moi 
One  was  killed  near  Dover. 

Daubenton's  Bat  C^-  Diniheutonu,—emarginiittis  of  Jenyns).— Fur 
soft,  plentiful,  brownish-black  at  the  base ;  the  surface  greyish-red 
above,  ash-grey  bc:ieath.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  2  inches  ; 
extent  9  inches.  The  ears  oval,  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  head, 
vrry  slightly  notched  on  the  outer  margin,  with  a  fold  on  the  inner 
margin  at  the  base  ;  trngus  narrow-lanceolate,  rather  obtuse,  bending 
a  little  inward,  half  the  length  of  the  ear  ;  tail  longer  than  the  body. 
Has  been  taken  in  several  localities,  and  flies  rapidly  near  the  ground, 
or  over  stagnant  water. 

Whiskered  Bat  ( V.  mt/ttac'nnis)  — Fur  blackish-chestnut  above, 
dusky  beneath  ;  the  upper  lip  furnished  with  n  moustache  of  long  fine 
hair.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  1^  inch  ;  exlentSV^  inches.  Ears 
oblong,  bending  outward,  shorter  than  the  head,  notched  on  the  outer 
margin  ;  the  tragus  half  the  length  of  the  car,  lanceolate,  a  little  ex- 
pnnded  at  the  outer  margin  near  the  base.  Has  also  occurred  iu 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  above  characters  are  chiefly  compiled  from  Bell's  British  Quad- 
ruped^,  where  figures  and  minute  descriptions  are  given  of  each  of 
them,  together  with  full-sized  representations  of  their  heads.  It  »• ;  v 
be  remarked  that  only  the  last  five  are  retained  in  FeipertUla  by  Mr. 
Gray,  the  others  being  included  iit  his  ScotuphUiit. — En. 
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M.  CcofTroy  also  separates  from  the  Rats 

Tub  Ohkillards  (I'lecuhis), — 
Which  have  the  cars   longer  than  the  head,  and  joined  above  the  cranium,  as  in  the  Megadenns, 
Khinopomos,  &e.     Their  tragus  is  large  and  lanrcolatc,  and  there  is  an  operculum  to  their  auditory 
orifice. 


k 


Fi,{.  I^.— K«rs  01  Pl<:cotu9  auHtoi. 

The  common  species  {Vetp.  auritugy  Lin.)  is  still  more 
abuiulaut  in  Fmnce  tliau  any  of  the  Bats  [and  is  equally 
plentiful  in  Eniflaiul],  inhabiting:  houses,  kitchens,  &c.  Its 
ears  (fig.  18)  are  nearly  as  long-  as  its  body  [more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  head;  yet,  when  reposing  (as  shown  in 
tig.  19),  they  are  folded  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  Its  peculiar 
shuffling  gait,  with  the  head  raised,  is  dilferent  from  that  of 
the  Bats  with  short  ears ;  and  it  may  be  tamed  to  hover  around 
with    familiarity,  and  alight  upon  the  hand  for  insect  food. 

The  Pi.  brevimanusy  Jeiiyus,  is  merely  the  young;  but  there  '■'«■" 

are  several  exotic  species.]    We  have  also  another,  discovered  by  l^aubenton,  with 
forming  the  equivalent  division 


[now 


Barbastellk  {BarhastelluSy  Gray) — 
The  ears  of  which  are  moderate,  united  at  base  ;    and  there  is  a  hollowed  naked  space  on  the  upjjf 
surface   of  the  muzzle,  in 
which  the  nostrils  are  situ- 
ated ;  but  one  pair  of  false 
molars  to  each  jaw, 

B.  Dauhenlonii,  Bell,  (d^. 
20,)  is  the  only  ascertained 
species.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  Britain,  and  measures 
lOJ  inches  in  extent  of  mng.] 

Finally,  Nycficeus'*,  Ra 
fin.,   I  Scofop/iilus,    Leach, 

PipistrelluSj    Bonap.],  with  Fii;.  IW— UarUaslelltts  Uaa  e  t.-ui. 

ears  of  medium  size,  and  the  simple  muzzle  of  the  Bats,  has  only  two  incisors  to  tlie  upper  jiiw 
[which  are  widely  separated,  and  close  to  the  canines.]     It  does  not  other^vise  differ  from  Veiqyeriilo. 

The  known  species  are  from  North  America,  [but  others  have  since  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  continent, 
as  .V.  Heathiiy  Horsf.,  from  India,  and  another  from  Java.  Mr.  Gray,  indeed,  includes  most  of  the  European  Bats 
in  his  Scotophilus  ;  but  Temminck,  who  rejects  Pleotus  even,  suggests,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  present 
also  is  a  superfluous  division,  based  on  insufficient  characters.  The  ()reillards  and  Barbastelles  are  subordinate 
to  VespertiliOy  also  Ftiria,  F.  Cuv.,  (Furiptertis,  Bonap.)  which  has  the  tail  partly  cartilaginous,  JVatalus,  Gray, 
wherein  the  heel-bone  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  interfenioral  membrane ;  Romicius,  Gray,  aud  Miniopterus^ 
Bonap.  Atalaphat  Rafin.,  is  said  to  have  no  incisors,  llypexodon^  Ratin.,  to  have  incisors  (of  the  usual  number, 
six)  in  the  lower  jaw  only ;  Lasiurus  has  been  applied  to  a  small  group  with  the  interfemoral  membrane  hairy  ; 
and,  lastly,  Pacfii/otui  and  Nycialus^  Bowditch,  are  divisions  of  no  value  whatever.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
naturalists  cannot  occupy  their  time  more  profitably  than  in  coining  supernumerary  names. 

•  Sometimes  written  \ycticrju$.~~Ro. 
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Many  of  the  foregoing  animals  fly  with  their  young  invoived  in  tlie  iuterfemoral  memlirane.  The 
extremity  of  the  tail  in  some  is  slightly  prehensile. 

We  would  remark,  here,  that  the  order  Primaria,  indicated  at  p.  43,  resolves  into  t'.vo 
primary  sections,  of  which  the  second  is  constituted  by  the  Cheiroptera,  as  opposed  to  the 
remainder,  or  the  Bimana  and  Quadrumana  of  Cuvier.  We  regard  the  Cheiroptera  as 
divisible  into  two  groups  only  of  the  value  of  families,  namely,  Pteropidce,  comprising  the 
frugivorous  genera,  and  Vespertilionidce,  comprehending  all  the  remainder,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  reduced  to  seven  or  eight  primary  divisions.  The  remains  of  insectivorous  Cheiroptera 
have  been  detected  in  the  European  tertiary  deposits.]* 

The  Colugos  {Galceopithecus,  Pallas) — 
Diffter  generically  from  the  Bats  in  having  their  fingers,  which  are  armed  with  trenchant  nails,  no 
longer  than  the  toes,  so  that  the  niemhrane  which  occupies  their  intervals,  and  extends  to  the  sides  of 
the  tail,  can  only  ofliciate  as  a  parachute.     Their  canines  are  dentelated,  and  as  short  as  the  molai's. 
They  have  two   [four]   dentelated  incisors  above,  very  widely  apart;    sLx  helowf,  split  into  narrow 

strips  like  a  comb,  a  structure  altogether  pe- 
cuUar.  These  animals  live  on  the  trees  in  the 
Indian  archipelago,  and  pursue  insects,  and  per- 
haps birds ;  to  judge  from  the  detrition  wliich 
their  teeth  experience  with  age,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  subsist  also  upon  fruits.  They  have  a 
large  ccecum. 

[This  remarkable  geims  accords  chiefly  with  the 
Bats  in  the  adaptive  structure  of  its  hind  extremities, 
and  in  the  tail  being  completely  attached  to  interfe- 
moral  membrane :  the  molars,  also,  are  sharply  tuber- 
culated,  implying  an  insectivorous  regimen,  at  least 
in  part ;  but  this  character  is  common  to  several  Strep- 
sirrhini:  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  an  opposable 
power  in  both  the  fore  and  hind  thumbs.  The 
general  anatomy  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
Lemurs ;  one  marked  feature  in  which  it  diflers  from 
the  Bats  is,  the  presence  of  a  large  ccecum,  as  intimated 
by  Cuvier.  The  orbits  of  the  skull,  though  raised, 
are  much  less  approximated  than  in  the  Lemurs,  and 
incomplete ;  in  which  respect  this  genus  chiefly  devi- 
ates from  the  type  of  the  Quadrumana.  A  parachute 
membrane  occurs,  Ukewise,  among  the  Squirrels  and 
Phalangers,  only  not  extending  to  the  tail,  as  in  the 
present  instance ;  this,  therefore,is  merely  an  adaptive 
character  of  minor  importance.  Linnaeus  designated 
the  only  species  be  knew  Lemur  volans. 

"  T^vo  species,"  remarks  Temmiuck,  "  are  strongly 
characterized  by  their  osteology  ;"  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  those  provisionally  named  by  Waterhouse 
G.  Temminckii,  and  G.  philippinemit,  both  of  which  are  extremely  variable  in  colour.  The  former  is  more  exten- 
sively diffused,  and  superior  in  its  linear  dimensions,  but  with  smaller  hands  and  ears  ;  its  teeth  are  separated  by 
intervals,  and  the  parietal  ridges  of  the  cranium  are  widely  apart :  in  the  latter  there  are  no  interspaces  between 
the  teeth,  which  are  much  stouter  and  broader ;  the  jaw  is  accordingly  much  stronger,  and  to  impart  ad- 
ditional vigour  to  the  muscles  which  operate  upon  it,  the  parietal  ridges,  to  which  they  are  attached,  almost  meet 
on  the  occiput.  They  inhabit  lofty  trees  in  dark  woods  ;  to  which  they  cbng  with  all  four  extremities,  and  traverse 
easily  by  means  of  their  strong  and  extremely  compressed,  very  hitching  claws;  they  also  leap  and  float  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards  in  an  incUned  plane,  supported  by  the  membrane.  They  are  very  inoffensive  animals, 
subsisting  in  part  on  the  leaves  of  the  nanka,  or  jack-fruit ;  and  when  captured,  do  not  attempt  to  bite,  as  has  often 


Fij;.  21.— Galaopithei 


Our  pUu  only  permitting  uB  to  class  those  animals  the  characters 

that  of  the  Bats— a  revision  from  Nature,  and  nc 

which  we  have  personally  ascertained,   or  from  very   complete 

LTbeir  mutual  artiuities  particularly  require  elucid 

scriptioiis  and  figures,  we  have  been  oblieed  to  omit  several  genera 

+  Analogy  with  the  Lemurs  iiilimates  th.ti  lli 

MM.  Rnfincsque,  Loach,  &c. !  and  may  here  observe  that  there  is 

represent  tlie  canines.— Kd. 

gruup  of  aaimals  whitL  stands  more  in  need  of  revision    than 

opH.; 
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b«>ii  remarked  on  cuttinir  down  the  tree  to  which  one  was  clinging,  and  scizine  it  before  it  could  extricate  itseli 
fruiii  Die  branches.  They  iirutluce  generally  two  young  at  a  birth ;  and  their  cry  resembles  the  low  cackle  of  a 
Ijoose.] 

All  till'  other  Caniaria  have  the  mainm;c  situateit  ou  the  belly. 

THE  SECOND  FAJIILY  OF  CARNAKIA  — 

IXSECTIVOUA,— 

Possess,  like  the  Cheiroptera,  grinders  beset  with  conieal  points,  and  generally  lead  a  nocturnal 
or  sid)terraneous  life  :  they  subsist  prineipally  on  insects,  and  in  cold  countries  most  of  tliem 
|>ass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.  They  have  no  lateral  membranes,  as  in  the  Cheiroptera  ; 
but  the  clavicles  are  never  absent :  their  feet  are  short,  and  their  movements  feeble*;  the 
mamma;  are  placed  under  the  abdomen,  and  the  penis  in  n  sheath.  None  of  them  have  a 
ca-cum,  and  in  running  they  all  place  the  entu'e  sole  of  the  foot  upon  the  ground. 

They  dift'er  in  the  relative  proportions  and  position  of  their  incisors  and  canines. 

Some  have  long  incisors  in  front,  followed  by  other  incisors  [along  the  sides  of  their  narrow 
jaws],  and  canines,  all  shorter  even  than  the  molars ;  a  kind  of  dentition,  of  which  the  Mal- 
mags,  among  the  Quadrumana,  have  already  afforded  an  examjile,  and  which  somewhat 
api)roximates  these  animals  to  the  Rodents :  others  have  large  separated  canines,  between 
which  arc  placed  small  incisors,  being  the  ordinary  disposition  of  these  teeth  both  in  the  Qiutd- 
riimnna  and  Caniaria  ;  and  these  two  systems  of  dental  arrangement  occur  in  genera  other- 
wise very  similar  in  the  character  of  their  teguments,  in  the  form  of  their  limbs,  and  mode 
of  hfe. 

[It  is  in  this  group  that  we  are  led  to  identify  the  canine  tooth  as  simply  the  first  of  the 
false  molars,  which  in  some  has  two  fangs ;  and,  as  in  the  Lemurs,  to  perceive  that  the  second 
in  the  loner  jaw  is  in  some  more  analogous  in  size  and  character  to  an  ordinary  canine,  than 
that  which  follows  the  incisors.  The  incisor  teeth  arc  never  more  than  six  in  number,  which 
is  the  maximum  throughout  placental  Mammalia  (as  opposed  to  marsupial) ;  and,  in  several 
instances,  one  or  two  pairs  are  deficientf:  the  canines,  with  the  succeeding  false  molars,  are 
extremclv  variable  +  ;  but  there  are  ordinarily  three  tubercnlatcd  molars  posterior  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  carnivorous  or  cutting  grinder  of  the  true  Carnivora.  The  snout  in  the 
Insectivora  is  generally  elongated.] 

The  Urchins,  or  Hedgehogs  (Erinaceus,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  body  covered  nith  prickles  instead  of  hairs.  The  skin  of  the  back  is  furnished  with  such 
muscles  that  the  animal,  by  inchning  its  head  and  feet  towards  the  belly,  is  enabled  to  inclose  itself  as 
iu  a  purse,  presenting  only  its  spines  towards  an  enemy.  Their  tail  is  very  short,  and  their  feet  have 
each  five  toes.  They  possess  on  each  jaw  six  incisors,  of  which  the  middle  are  the  longest ;  and  on 
either  side  three  false  molars,  three  bristled  true  molars,  and  a  small  tuberculous  tooth. 

The  European  Urchin  (fi.  Europceus,  Lin). — A  ^Yell  kno^vn  species,  common  in  the  woods  and  hedges.  It  sub- 
sists chiefly  on  insects,  but  also  feeds  partly  upon  fruit,  by  which  at  a  certain  age  its  teeth  become  worn  :  passes 
the  winter  in  its  burrow,  whence  it  issues  in  the  spring  with  an  amplitude  and  complicltion  of  its  vesiciilte  gemi- 
nates that  is  almost  incredible.  [It  produces  a  variable  number  of  young,  sometimes  six  or  seven,  which  are 
bom  with  their  eyes  closed,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  their  ears  also :  their  prickles  are  then  thin,  and  few  in 
number,  white,  and  at  first  fle.\ile  and  disposed  backward  ;  but  they  soon  harden  on  exposure.  The  adults  remain 
concealed  till  the  evening,  when  they  run  about  in  search  of  prey,  with  an  omnivorous  appetite ;  they  devour 
Toads,  and  have  been  known  to  destroy  leverets.]  Pallas  has  noticed  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Urcliin  eats 
hundreds  of  Cantharides  without  experiencing  any  ill  effect,  whereas  a  single  one  produces  horrible  agony  in  a 
Dog  or  Cat. 

[Ten  other  species  are  now  known,  distributed  over  Asia  and  Africa,  but  not  Madagascar.  Some  are  of  small 
size,  and  others  have  the  ears  considerably  enlarged. 

•  la  ilaeroschrlidet,  the  hind  feci  «re   lengthened,  and  announce  1  ihia  genus,  appear,  in  So/enorfon  and  S/yo^a/ea,  of  small  siie,  between 

a^nUtT :  while  the  Bauxringa  arc  said  ty  be  as  lively  as  a  Squirrel.— En.  the  represcnlatives  of  the  long  dentelated  incisors  of  Sorej-. 

t  The  forked  incisors  of  the  Shrews  appear  each  to  represent  two  I  It  should  be  reuiarlted  that  a  single  tooth  with  two  fangs  is  often 

teeth :  and  the  analogues  of  the  inferior  central  incisors,  wanting  in  I  represented  by  two  separate  teeth,  each  with  one  fang. 
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The  Sokinah  {Echinops,  Martin) — 
Is  a  Madagascar  animal,  which  differs  chiefly  from  the  Urchins  in  its  dentition,  ha\'ing  but  four  upper 
incisors,  of  which  the  medial  are  large,  and  placed  before  the  others ;  the  superior  canines  (or  what 
may  be  designated  as  such)  are  tuberculated  behind ;  there  are  five  molars  in  all  to  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  longitudinally  very  short,  but  broad,  a  groove  passing  continuously  along  their  crowns  :  two 
small  lower  canines,  three  inferior  false  molars  inclining  forward,  and  four  true  molars  obtusely 
tuberculated. 
E.  Tel/airi,  Mart.,  is  the  only  ascertained  species ;  and  the  form  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  Erin^ceits.} 

The  Tenrecs  {Centenes,  Illiger) — 
Have  the  body  covered  with  spines,  hke  the  Urchins  [but  more  slender  and  bristle-like]  ;  they  do  not, 
however,  possess  the  faculty  of  rolling  tliemselves  so  completely  into  a  ball :  they  have  no  tail ;  their 
muzzle  is  very  pointed,  and  their  teeth  are  very  dilferent.  On  each  jaw  are  from  four  to  sbc  incisors, 
and  two  large  canines :  next  follow  one  or  two  smaU  teeth,  and  four  triangular  molars  with  sharply 
tuberculated  crowns.  They  are  natives  of  Madagascar,  one  species  having  been  naturalized  in  tlie 
Mauritius :  are  also  nocturnal  animals,  which  pass  three  months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
although  inhabiting  the  torrid  zone.  Brugiere  even  asserts  that  it  is  during  the  greatest  heats  that 
they  become  torpid. 

[Three  if  not  four  species  have  been  ascertained ;  one  of  which,  the  Tendiac  of  Buflbn  (Erinacetis  setojiits,  Lin.), 
with  sL\  incisors  to  each  jaw,  composes  the  Erictdus  of  Is.  Geoffroy. 

The  foregoing  genera  have  little  or  no  tail,  whereas  the  following  have  very  long  tails.] 

The  Gymnures  {Gymnura,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  lEchinosorex,  Blain.]  ) — 
"  Appear  to  approach  the  Banxring  in  dentition,  and  the  Shrews  by  the  pointed  muzzle  and  scaly  tail. 
There  are  five  unguiculated  toes  to  each  foot,  and  tolerably  stiff  [almost  spinous]  bristles  growing 
among  woolly  hau-,  [resembling  the  close  fur  of  the  Shrews.]  It  can  only  be  properly  classed  when  its 
anatomy  is  kuown."*  [Tlie  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  Tenrec,  vrith  a  long,  naked,  and  scaly  tail.  There 
are  six  incisors  to  each  jaw,  the  medial  above  widely  separated,  large,  aud  resembling  canines  ;  the 
others  lateral,  and  successively  smaller :  those  below  are  separated  into  two  pairs,  the  middle  ones 
being  somewhat  apart,  and  one  smaller  on  each  side.  The  canines  are  moderately  large,  and  somewhat 
curved,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  baring  two  fangs  :  next  follow,  on  each  jaw,  two  pairs  of  small  false 
molars,  succeeded  by  one  larger  above,  and  two  below  ;  and  the  true  molars  are  four  in  number  above 
and  three  below,  square,  and  tuberculated  as  in  the  Urchin. 

ITie  only  known  species  (G.  Rafflesn)  inhabits  Sumatra,  and  is  larger  than  the  Urchin  of  Europe. 

The  various  preceding  genera  have  small  but  not  minute  eyes. 

The  Macroscelles  [Macroscelides,  Smith ;  Erinomys,  Blain. ;  Rhynomys,  Lichst.) — 
Compose  a  well-marked  genus,  somewhat  resembUng  the  Shrews,  but  with  large  eyes  and  more  elong- 
ated hind-feet :  their  fur  is  long  and  soft,  and  of  very  fine  texture.     They  have  six  (lateral)  incisors  to 
each  jaw,  minute  canines,  and  on  either  side  five  sharply  tuberculated  molars.     Their  habits  are 
diurnal,  and  they  retreat  into  burrows  or  beneath  stones  on  apprehension  of  danger. 

Eight  species  are  kno^vn,  all  from  South  Africa  except  one,  which  inhabits  Algiers.    Tliey  are  called  Elephant 
Mice  in  the  Cape  Colony.] 

The  Banxrings  {Tupaia,  Raff. ;  Cladobates,  Fr.  Cuv.  \_Glis0re2,  Diard. ;  Hyhgale,  Tern.]  ), — 
A  genus  lately  characterized,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  teeth  of  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Urchius,  only  that  theu-  middle  superior  incisors  are  proportionally  shorter,  and  there 
are  four  to  the  lower  jaw,  more  elongated,  [and  projecting  forwards  as  in  the  Lemurs]  ;  they  also  [do 
not]  want  the  tuberculous  tooth  behind.  These  animals  are  covered  with  hair  [soft  and  glistening,  but 
not  fine  in  texture],  and  have  a  long  bushy  tail ;  and,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  other  Insectivora, 
they  ascend  trees  with  the  agility  of  a  Squirrel,  but  their  pointed  muzzle  renders  them  easily  distin- 

•  Froin  the  AijpeDdix  to  Ihc  author's  edition.— Ed. 
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guishaklc,  even  at  a  distance.     [The  general  form  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Marsapial  genus  Mi/rm?- 
cobius :  and  the  bony  orbits  of  the  cranium  are  sometimes  complete. 

Three  species  are  known,  the  T.  tana,  sumatranoy  and  ferrug'tneaj  all  of  which  are  well  characterized  by  ditVer- 
ences  in  the  conformation  of  the  cranium,  in  addition  to  eiitemal  distinctions :  they  inhabit  trees,  and  are  lively 
and  active  animals.* 

All  the  remaining  genera  have  minute  eyes.] 

Tme  Shrews  {Sorex,  Lin.) — 
Arc  generally  small,  and  covered  with  [soft]  hair.  Under  this,  on  each  flank,  tliere  is  a  band  of  stiff, 
closely-set  l)ristles,  from  betwcei*  which,  during  the  rutting  season,  exudes  an  odorous  fluid,  the  product 
of  a  peculiar  gland.  Their  two  middle  superior  incisors  .ttc  hooked,  and  dcntatcd  at  the  I)asc ;  tlic 
lower  ones  slanting  and  elongated :  tivc  small  teeth  follow  on  each  side  the  first,  and  only  two  the 
second.  There  are  besides,  on  each  jaw,  three  bristled  molars,  and  finally  on  the  upper  one  a  small 
tuberculous  tooth.  These  animals  retire  to  holes  they  burrow  in  the  ground,  which  they  scarcely 
leave  till  towards  tiic  evening,  and  subsist  on  worms  and  insects. 

[We  have  observed  them  to  be  much  about  during  the  day,  under  shelter  of  close  herbage,  where  their  sibilant 
and  insect-like  cry  notifies  their  presence,  and  have  occasionally  seen  them  venture  forth  from  cover  when  all  was 
quiet.f  M.  Duvernoy  discovered  that  their  incisors  occupy,  from  the  first,  the  position  they  maintain  in  after-life, 
but  ore  enveloped  for  a  while  by  the  periostceum  or  investing-  membrane  of  the  bone  to  which  they  are  attached, 
through  which  the  larger  protrude  some  time  before  the  others :  he  accordingly  infers  that  these  animals  have  no 
milk-teeth,    llie  same  naturalist  divides  this  genus  into 

1.  5orcx,  Duv.  (Crocfrfttra,  Wagl.;  including  J/yojorfj,  Gray) ;  wherein  the  edge  of  the  long  inferior  incisors  is 
miserrated ;  that  of  the  upper  notched,  or  with  the  spur  appearing  as  a  point  behind  ;  the  small  lateral  teeth  which 
follow  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  diminish  rapidly  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  none  of  tlie  teeth  being 
coloured.  Tlie  ears  are  conspicuously  developed,  and  the  tail  has  always  longer  and  coarser  hairs  mingled  with 
the  ordinary  short  ones.  This  group,  which  is  ver>' distinct,  comprises  all  the  numerous  extra-European  species, 
together  with  three  (S.  araneus,  Geoft'.,  .S.  Etruscu*,  Savi,  and  5.  ieucodon,  Herm.)  which  are  met  with  on  this  con- 
tinent. None  occur  in  the  British  islands.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  S.  pit/anteuSy  Is.  Geof.,  from  India, 
which  approaches  in  size  to  the  Black  Hat,  and  has  a  follicle  on  each  side,  producing  a  pungent  musky  secretion. 

Tlie  remainder  have  the  ears  buried  in  the  fui",  and  consequently  inconspicuous. 

2.  Amphisorc.r,  Duv.  (Corsira,  Gray.)— Incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  edge  dentelated ;  those  of  the  upper 
forked,  the  spur  behind  jirolon^ed  to  a  level  with  the  point  in  front :  the  lateral  small  teeth  which  follow  five  in 
number,  and  diminisnmg  gi'adually  in  size  :  all  the  teeth  more  or  less  coloured  at  the  tips.  The  British  species 
have  till  ver>'  recently  been  confounded  together  ujider  the  name  arancus,  which  pertains  to  a  continental  mem- 
ber of  the  preceding  division. t 

3.  JJi/drosorcxy  Duv.  {Amphisorex  and  Crossopus,  Gray.) — The  inferior  incisors  with  an  entire  edge ;  the  upper 
notched,  or  with  a  spur  appearing  as  a  point  behind:  the  lateral  teeth  which  follow  in  the  upper  jaw  four 
in  number;  the  first  two  equal, the  third  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  fourth  rudimentary :  tips  of  all  the  teeth  a 
little  coloured.  This  division,  which  comprises  the  aquatic  species,  is  less  distinct  from  the  second  than  both  are 
from  the  first.  Crossopus  of  Gxd.y  is  indeed  stated  to  have  the  lower  incisors  dentelated.  The  British  species 
require  further  elucidation. § 

The  Shrews  compose  an  exceedingly  numerous  genus,  the  first  section  of  which  appears  to  be  almost  generally 
diflused.  They  renew  their  covering  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  acquiring  a  longer  and  less  glossy  winter  coat ; 
and  the  mode  of  effecting  this  is  rather  peculiar,  the  change  commencing  at  the  head  and  proceeding  backward, 
preserving  a  distinct  cross  line  of  demarcation  throughout  its  progress.  Tliese  animals  are  often  found  dead  on 
foot-paths,  and  dry  ditches,  on  spots  devoid  of  herbage,  the  cause  of  which  remains  to  be  explained. 

•  It  is  remarkable  tbnt  tnc  SquirrelB  of  the  same  region  huve  very 
Himilsr  fur,  both  in  colour  unci  texture. 

t  The  commou  Shrike  (Lantuf  coUuriv)  preys  much  upon  our  native 
spcoifs.-KD. 

I  Mr.  Jtrtiyns  distin^ishes  them  u  follows:  nllHreof  a  reddish- 
bruM  n  colour. 

The  Common  Shrew  (,-#.  ruttimt,  Jetiyns) .—Snout  and  feet  slender : 
t.-ul  moderately  stout,  nearly  cyrindricai,  uot  attenuated  at  the  tip, 
well  (.lothed  with  hairs,  which  htc  very  divergent  in  the  young  state, 
and  never  closely  appressed.  It  appears  principally  to  frequeui  dry 
situations — gardens,  hedge-banks,  &c. 

Irish  Shrew  {A.  hibernicut,  Jcnyns].— Admitted  as  a  species  duubt- 
fully,  until  more  specimens  have  been  examined.  It  is  allied  to  but 
api'Brently  sniaUer  than  the  last,  with  the  coiuors  more  uniform,  and 
tail  shorter  and  more  slender. 

Sqnare-Uiled  Shrew  (-*. /c/r«fonMrui,  Herm.)— The  snout  broad, 
compared  with  that  of  the  common  Shrew:  feel,  the  fore  especially, 
much  larger  ;  the  tall  slender,  more  quadrangular  at  all  ages,  and 
slightly  attenuated  nt  the  lip  ;  clothed  with  closely  appresscd  hnirt  in 
the  youni;  slate,  in  age  nearly  naked  :  upper  parts  very  deep  reddish 
brown  ;  below,  dirty  yellowish-grey.  This  species  is  more  attached  to 


marshy  districts,  though  not  confined  to  them. 

Chestnut  Shrew  (W.  caironeu*,  Jenyas). — Snout  and  feet  much  ft 
in  the  last  species,  but  the  former  rather  more  atlcnuated  ;  tail  mo 
deralely  short,  uearly  round,  well  clothed  with  hairs,  which  form  at 
the  extremity  a  long  pencil :  upper  parts,  as  weU  as  the  snout,  feet 
and  tail,  bright  chestnut ;  under  parts  ash-grey.  The  cranium  i 
broader  posteriorly  and  rather  more  elevated  in  the  crown  than  ji 
vf.  tetragonurui.    It  inhabits  the  same  marshy  districts. 

'/  Mr  Jcnyns  distinguishes  the 

//.  fvdieni,  Gm. — Of  a  deep  brownish- black  above,  nearly  whiti 
broeath  ;  the  two  colours  distinctly  separated  on  the  sides  :  feet  ddi 
tail  ciliated  with  white  hairs.  It  inhabits  marshes  and  brinks  ii 
ditches,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  at  a  distauce  from  water.  I 
often  seeks  its  prey  at  the  bot'om  of  pools  under  water,  thus  approxi 

S.ciliatut,Sovv:xby{remifrr  of  Varrell,  and  doubtfully  of  Geoffroy)  .- 
Black  a^ve :  g*e}'ish-black  beneath ;  throat  yellowish-ash  colour 
feet  and  tail  strongly  ciliated  n*ith  greyish  hairs.  Is  found  in  ih> 
same  situaiiuBS  as  the  preceding. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  others,  one  or  more  marked  with  rufLus 
on  the  under  parts  having  been  indicated  by  observers.— Eii. 
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The  Solenodon  (Solenodon,  Brandt) — 
Resembles  a  gigantic  Shrew,  but  witli  coarse  fur,  and  proportionally  much  longer  whiskers :  the  tail  is 
long,  naked,  and  scaly,  and  the  claws  considerably  more  developed.  There  are  six  incisors  to  each 
jaw,  the  inrst  pair  above,  and  the  second  pair  below,  very  large,  and  resembbng  canines ;  two  superior 
false  molars,  and  three  inferior,  on  each  side ;  then  five  true  molars  above,  and  four  below,  subquad- 
rate,  and  broad  or  transverse. 
Tlie  species,  S, paradoxus,  Brandt,  inhabits  Hayti,  and  is  larger  than  the  Brown  Rat.) 

The  Desmans  {Mygale*,  Cuv.) — 
Differ  from  the  Shrews  by  having  [like  the  Solenodon]  two  very  small  teeth  placed  between  the  two 
large  inferior  incisors,  and  in  their  upper  incisors,  which  are  flattened  and  triangular.  Behind  these 
incisors  are  six  or  seven  small  teeth,  and  four  bristled  molars.  Their  muzzle  is  elongated  into  a  small, 
very  flexible  proboscis,  which  is  constantly  in  motion.  Their  long  tail,  scaly  and  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  their  feet  with  five  toes  all  connected  by  membrane,  proclaim  them  to  be  aquatic  animals.  Their 
eyes  are  very  small,  [the  fur  long,  straight,  and  divergent,]  and  they  have  no  external  cars. 

The  Russian  Desman  (Sorex  mosehatus,  Lin).— Nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common  Urchin ;  blackish  above, 
inclining  to  white  beneath  ;  the  tail  one  fourth  shorter  than  the  body.  It  is  ver>'  common  along  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Southern  Russia,  where  it  feeds  on  worms,  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  particularly  on  Leeches,  which  it  easily  with- 
draws from  the  mud  by  means  of  its  flexible  proboscis.  Its  burrow,  excavated  in  a  bank,  commences  under  water, 
and  ascends  to  above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods.  This  animal  never  comes  voluntarily  on  shore,  but  is  taken 
very  often  in  the  nets  of  the  fishermen.  Its  musky  odour  arises  from  a  kind  of  pomatum  secreted  in  small  folIicleB 
under  the  tail,  and  is  even  commmiicated  to  the  flesh  of  Pike  which  devom*  the  Desman. 

There  is  found  in  the  streamlets  of  the  Pyrenees  a  smaller  species  of  this  genus,  which  has  the  tail  longer  than 
its  body  {iliig.  pi/renaica,  H.)    [This  constitutes  the  division  Mi/galina  of  Isidore  Geoifroy. 

The  rest  of  the  Insectivora  have  amazingly  powerful  fore-feet,  designed  for  tearing  open  the  groimd, 
rather  than  for  burrowing  by  merely  scratching  away  the  mould,  as  in  the  preceding  genera.] 

The  Chrysochlobes  {Chrysocloris,  Lacepede), — 
Like  the  preceding  genus,  possess  two  incisors  above  and  four  below ;  but  their  grinders  are  elevated, 
distinct,  and  nearly  all  in  the  form  of  triangular  prisms :  the  muzzle  is  short,  broad,  and  recurved  ;  and 
their  fore-feet  have  only  three  nails,  of  which  the  exterior  is  very  large,  much  arcuated,  and  pointed, 
forming  a  powerful  instrument  for  digging  and  Imrrowing  into  the  soil ;  the  others  successively  decrease 
in  size.  Their  hind  limbs  have  five  toes  of  the  ordinary  dimensions.  They  are  subterraneous  animals, 
whose  mode  of  life  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moles.  To  enable  them  to  dig  the  better,  their  fore-arm 
is  supported  by  a  third  bone  placed  under  the  cubitus. 

The  Cape  Chr>-sochlore  {Tolpa  axiaiica,  Lin.  [now  better  known  as  C.  capensis^  Desm.)]. — Rather  smaller  than 
our  Moles,  without  apparent  tail.  It  is  the  only  known  quadruped  which  presents  any  appearance  of  those  splendid 
metalUc  reflections  which  adorn  so  many  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  Its  fur  is  of  a  green,  changing  to  copper  or 
bronze  :  the  ears  have  no  conch,  and  the  eyes  are  not  perceptible. t  It  inhabits  Africa,  and  not  Siberia,  as  falsely 
reported.    [There  are  three  others,  C.  Hotlentota,  Damarensis,  and  vUloso,  all  from  the  same  general  locality.] 

The  Moles  (Talpa,  Lin.) — 
Are  well  known  for  their  subterraneous  life,  and  for  their  structure  eminently  quaUfied  in  adaptation  to 
it.  A  very  short  arm,  attached  to  a  large  shoulder-blade,  supported  by  a  stout  clavicle,  and  provided 
with  enormous  muscles,  sustains  an  extremely  large  hand,  the  palm  of  which  is  always  directed  either 
outwards  or  backwards :  the  lower  edge  of  this  hand  is  trenchant,  and  the  fingers  scarcely  perceptilde, 
but  the  nails  which  terminate  them  are  long,  flat,  strong,  and  sharp.  Such  is  the  instrument  which 
the  Mole  employs  to  tear  open  the  ground,  and  throw  back  the  mould  behind  it.  Its  sternum  possesses, 
in  common  with  that  of  Birds  and  Bats,  a  ridge  which  allows  the  pectoral  muscles  to  attain  the  mag- 
nitude requisite  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.     To  pierce  and  raise  up  the  ground,  it  makes 

•  This  nftme  being  preoccupied  by  n  genus  of  Spiders,  Fischer  has  I  cnnorfe nstj.]     But  tiie  Tucan  of  Fernandez,  regnrdcd  as  one  of  its 

altered  it  to  il/yog-o/e«. — En.  1  sj-nonymes,  appears  ratlier,  to  judge  from  its  two  long  teeth  to  each 

t  The  Red  Mole  of  America,  Seba  T.  pi  xxsii.  fig.  1,  {Talpa  rubra,  I  jaw,  and  vegetable  regimen,  to  be  some  subterraneous  rodent,  perhaps 

Lin.),  is  most  probably  a  Cape  Chrysochlore,  figured  from  a  dried  spe-  1  a  Diptoit'itit'i, 

cimen,  for  then  the  fur  appears  purple.     [It  is  more  likely  the  Scalups  I 
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use  of  its  long,  pointed  liead,  the  cxtieiuity  of  its  muzzle  being  provided  witli  a  peculiar  little  bone,  and 
the  cervical  muscles  being  extremely  powerful.  There  is  even  an  additional  bone  iu  the  cervical  liga- 
ment. The  hinder  pait  of  the  body  is  feeble,  and  the  animal  above  groimd  advances  as  awkwanlly  as 
it  does  rapidly  below  the  surface.  Its  sense  of  hearing  is  extremely  acute,  and  the  tympanum  very 
large,  although  there  is  no  external  car;  but  the  eyes  are  so  small,  and  so  hidden  beneath  the  hair, 
that  their  existcuce  even  was  denied  for  a  long  while.  [They  have  been  ascertained,  however,  to  Ijc 
tolerably  sharp-sighted.]  The  genital  organs  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  bones  of  the  pubis  do  not 
become  joined ;  by  reason  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  tolerably  large  young  ones :  the  urethra  of  the  female  passes  through  the  clitoris  ;  she  has 
six  feats.  The  jaws  arc  feeble,  and  the  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  some  tender  roots,  [chiefly, 
however,  worms,  though  even  small  birds  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  their  voracity,  when  they  can 
dart  upon  them  from  the  entrance  of  their  runs].  There  are  six  incisors  above  and  eight  below.*  The 
canines  have  two  roots,  in  which  respect  they  |)artake  of  the  nature  of  false  molars  f:  behind  them  are 
four  false  molars  above,  and  three  below  ;  and  finally,  three  bristled  molars.  [The  fur  is  set  vertically 
in  tlie  skin,  whence  it  has  no  grain  or  particular  direction.] 

Our  romnifn  European  Mole  (7*.  Eiirop,ca.  Lin.)— Kntirely  black,  but  often  vaning  to  white,  fulvous,  or  pied. 
[\  most  remarkable  animal,  not  only  for  the  ardour  of  its  passions,  appetites,  and  emotions,  but  for  the  curious 
instincts  with  which  it  is  endowed,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  complicated  refularity  of  its  subterraneous 
dwelling  and  galleries.]  According  to  M.  Harlan,  this  species  likewise  exists  in  Xorth  America  [or,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  species  stated  to  be  from  that  continent  most  closely  allied  to  it,  of  which  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  possess  specimens.] 

JL  Savi  has  found  a  Mole  in  the  Apennines  said  to  be  quite  blind,  although  otherwise  similar  to  the  common  one 
(the  T.  c{pctif  Sav.) :  it  is  not,  however,  perfectly  blind,  for  the  eyelids  have  an  opening,  though  smaller  than  in  the 
common  Mole.  The  existence  of  the  optic  nerve  in  this  last  species  has  been  denied :  I  tliink  I  can  demonstrate 
it  throughout  its  course.    [Two  other  species  ai-e  kno^vii,  T.japonica  and  T.  moogura.'] 

,  The  Coxdyhtres  (Condylura,  lUig.), — 
Seem  to  combine  the  two  kinds  of  dentition  of  the  liiseclivora  :  their  upper  jaw  has  two  large  trian- 
gular incisors,  two  others  which  are  extremely  small  and  slender,  and  ujion  each  side  a  strong  canine ; 
the  lower  jaw  has  four  incisors  slanting  forward,  and  a  pointed  canine  of  small  size.  Their  superior 
false  molars  are  triangular,  and  separated  ;  the  lower  dentelated  aud  trenchant.  In  their  feet  and  whole 
exterior,  the  animals  of  this  genus  resemble  the  Moles,  but  have  a  longer  tail,  and.  what  very  readily 
distinguishes  them,  their  nostrils  are  encircled  with  small  moveable  cartilaginous  points,  which,  when 
they  separate,  radiate  like  a  star. 

[Three  or  four  species  are  now  known,  ail  from  Xorth  Anirrica.  Among  tlicm  is]  fi!ofe,r  cfis/a/ux,  l.in. 
The  Shrew-moles  (Scalo/is,  Cm.) — 
Have  teeth  rather  similar  to  those  of  the  Desmans,  except  that  their  small  or  false  molars  are  less 
numerous  ;  the  muzzle  is  simply  pointed,  as  in  the  Shrews ;  and  their  hands  are  widened,  armed  with 
strong  nails,  and  in  short  adapted  for  digging  into  the  ground  precisely  as  in  the  Moles,  which  they 
entirely  resemble  in  their  mode  of  life.  Their  eyes  are  equally  small,  and  their  ears  concealed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Sorex  aqrmticm,  Lin. — .\ppears  to  inhabit  a  very  great  part  of  Xorth  America,  along  the  rivers :  externally,  it 
so  nearly  resembles  the  European  Mole  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  it.  [fliree  other  species,  from  the  same 
general  locality,  have  been  recently  discovered. 

The  Insf.ctivor.\,  according  to  the  views  of  De  Blainville.  slioulil  constitute  an  entirely 
distinct  order,  intermediate  to  the  Cheiroptera  and  Edentata. 

They  present  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  successively  distinct  divisions,  more  or  less  allied 
together.  The  most  definite  super-generic  section  is  that  composed  of  the  four  genera  last  in 
order,  or  the  various  animals  analogous  to  the  European  Jlole.  At  the  other  end  of  the  series, 
the  spinous  genera,  at  first  sight,  appear  equally  sejiarated ;  but  they  certainly  grade  through 
Centenes  and  then  Gymnura  to  the  Shrew s,  which  are  again  related  to  the  Tnlpidcej  if,  indeed, 
the  line  of  separation  shoiJd  not  be  drawn  between  Centenes,  and  Erinaceus  and  Echinops  :  the 
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different  generic  groups,  however,  maintain  tlieir  integrity.  MacrosceUdes  and  Tupaia  are  the 
least  conformable  with  the  others ;  but  neither  are  these  much  removed  in  their  more  essential 
characters.  As  a  whole,  they  compose  a  very  natural  and  appreciable  division,  and  our  author 
assigns  them  a  rank  equivalent  to  the  Cheiropter.\  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Carni- 
VORA,  comprising  his  Plantigrada,  Digitigrada,  and  Amphibia,  on  the  other. 

Remains  of  three  species  of  Sorex,  one  of  Talpu,  and  one  of  Erinaceiis,  have  been  found  in 
the  European  Tertiary  deposits,  apparently  referable  to  species  still  in  existence.  'Ihe  present 
range  of  the  thvision  does  not  extend  to  South  America*  nor  Australia,  where,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  adequately  represented  by  the  numerous  small  Marsupiata,  peculiar  to  those 
regions ;  a  ciu-ious  fact,  first  noticed  by  Waterhcuse,  and  since  by  De  Blainville.] 


THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  CARNARIA. 

CARNIVORA. 

Although  the  designation  carnivorous  is  applicable  to  all  unguiculated  Man.tnalia,  except 
the  Quadrnmuna,  which  have  three  sorts  of  teeth,  inasmuch  as  they  all  subsist  more  or  less  on 
animal  matter,  there  are  nevertheless  many,  more  especially  of  the  two  preceding  families, 
which  are  reduced  by  the  feebleness  and  the  conical  tubercles  of  their  grinders  to  prey  almost 
entirely  on  insects.  In  the  present  family,  the  sanguinary  appetite  is  combined  with  the  force 
necessary  for  its  gratification.  There  are  always  four  stout  and  long  separated  canines, 
between  which  are  six  incisors  to  each  jaw,  of  which  the  second  inferior  are  inserted  a  little 
more  inward  than  the  rest.  The  molars  are  either  wholly  cutting,  or  have  some  blunted 
tuberculous  parts,  but  they  are  never  studded  with  sharp  conical  projections. 

These  animals  are  the  more  exclusively  carnivorous,  in  proportion  as  their  teeth  are  more 
completely  trenchant  or  cutting,  so  that  the  degree  of  admixture  of  their  regimen  may  be 
almost  calculated  from  the  extent  of  the  tuberculous  surface  of  theii'  teeth,  as  compared  with 
the  cutting  portion.  The  Bears,  which  can  live  altogether  on  vegetables,  have  neai-ly  all  their 
teeth  tuberculated. 

The  anterior  molars  ai'e  the  most  trenchant ;  next  follows  a  molar,  larger  than  the  others, 
which  has  usually  a  tubercidous  projection,  differing  in  size ;  and  then  follow  one  or  two 
smaller  teeth,  that  are  entirely  flat.  It  is  with  these  small  hindward  teeth  that  the  Dog  chews 
the  herbage  that  he  sometimes  swallows.  We  will  call,  with  M.  F.  Cuvier,  this  large  upper 
molar,  and  its  corresponding  one  below,  carnivorous  teeth  ;  the  anterior  pointed  ones,  fahe 
motors,  and  the  posterior  blunt  ones,  tuherculous  molars. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  genera  which  have  fewer  false  molars,  and  of  which  the  jaws 
are  shorter,  are  consequently  better  adapted  for  biting. 

Upon  these  differences  the  genera  can  be  most  surely  established. 

The  consideration  of  the  hind-foot,  however,  must  also  be  attended  to. 

Several  genera,  hke  those  of  the  two  preceding  families,  in  walking,  place  the  whole  sole  of  tlie 
foot  on  the  ground,  a  circumstance  [generally]  indicated  by  the  absence  of  hair  on  all  that  part.f 

Others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  rest  on  only  the  ends  of  the  toes,  elevating  the  tarse. 
Their  gait  is  more  rapid,  and  to  this  primary  difference  are  added  many  others  of  habit,  and 
even  of  internal  conformation.  In  both,  the  clavicle  is  a  mere  bony  rudiment  suspended  in 
the  muscles. 

The  Plantigrada 
Constitute  this  first  tribe,  which  walk  on  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot,  a  circumstance  which  gives 
them  greater  facility  of  standing  upright  upon  their  hind-feet.     They  partake  of  the  slowness 
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and  nocturnal  life  of  the  Insect icoroy  and,  WUe  them,  have  no  cacum  :  most  of  those  which 
inhabit  cold  countries  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  lethar"^*.     All  have  five  toes  to  each  foot. 


The  Bears  {i'rxtis,  Lux.) — 

Possess  three  large  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaw*.*,  altogetlier  tuberculous,  and  of  which  the  poste- 
rior above  are  the  most  extended.  These  are  preceded  ly  a  tooth  a  little  more  trenchant,  wbich  is  the 
carnivorous  tooth  of  tliis  genusft  and  by  a  variable  nural)cr  of  very  small  false  molars,  which  sometimes 
fall  at  an  early  age.  Tliis  system  of  dentition,  almost  frugivorous,  explains  why,  notwithstanding  their 
great  strength,  the  animals  of  this  genus  devour  flesh  only  from  necessity. 

They  are  large  stout-bodied  animals,  with  thick  limbs,  and  tail  extremely  short :  the  cartilage  of  their 
nose  is  elongated  and  moveable.     Tliey  excavate  dens  and  construct  huts  [?],  where  they  pass  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  somnolency  more  or  less  profound,  and  wilbout  taking  food.    It  is  in  tliese  retreats 
that  the  female  brings  forth. 
The  species  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  obvious  characters. 

The  BrowH  Bear(l7.  arcfos^  Lin.)  of  Euroi>e,  has  the  forehead  convex  :  fur,  brown,  more  or  less  woolly  when 
youuff.  becoming  smoother  with  age.  It  varies,  however,  considerably  in  colour,  and  also  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  parts:  the  young  Itave  generally  a  pale  collar,  which  in  some  is  permanent.  This  animal  inhabits  the 
high  mountains  and  extensive  forcsU  nf  Europe,  together  with  a  great  pait  of  Asia.    [The  Barren -f^round  Bear  of 

North  America  appears  to  be  undistin=ruishable.] 
It  couples  in  June,  and  brings  forth  in  January; 
nestles  sometimes  very  hifrh  up  in  trees ;  its  flesh 
is  good  eating  when  young,  and  the  paws  arc  much 
esteemed  at  all  ages.  [Tlie  Black  Bear  of  Europe 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  variety.] 

The  Black  Bear  (U.  amencanus,  Gm.)  of  North 
Amerirn,  is  a  species  well  distinguished,  with  a 
flat  forehead,  smooth  and  black  fur.  and  fulvous 
muzzle.  We  have  always  found  the  small  teeth 
behind  its  canines  to  be  more  numerous  than  in 
the  Bear  of  Europe.  It  bves  chiefly  on  wild  fruits, 
and  where  fish  is  abundant  sometimes  frequents 
the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  catching  it ;  resorts 
to  flesh  only  in  default  of  other  food,  [and  is  then 
destructive  to  Pigs  ;  is  a  gi-eat  devourer  of  honey, 
in  common  with  most  others  of  the  genus]:  its 
flosb  is  hii;hly  esteemed.  There  is  another  Black 
Bear  found  in  the  Cordilleras,  with  white  throat 
and  muzzle,  and  large  fulvous  eye-brows  {V.  or- 
natut,  F.  Cuv.),  [considered  by  many  to  be  a  variety  of  U.  amencanus.  The  Jardin  des  Planfes^  however,  has  lately 
received  a  Bear  from  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which  appears  ver>'  distinct :  colour  of  C.  tirctos,  with  larger  ears. 

The  gigantic  Grisly  Bear  (U.  /erox\  now  a  well-known  species,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  .Vmerica,  is 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  land  Bears,  and  by  much  the  largest.  It  can  only  ascend  trees,  as  the  others  do, 
when  young.    It  constitutes  the  ill-characterized  subgenus  Danis  of  Gray. 

The   SjTian  Bear  (T.  sj/riacvs)  is  of  a  fulvous  white  colour,  with  a  stiff"  mane  uf  close  erected  hairs  be- 
tween the  shoulders.    The  species  which  inhabits  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains  remains  to  be  ascertained.} 
The  East  Indies  produce  several  Bears  of  a  black  colour;  such  as 

The  Malayan  Bear  iU.  mafa>/anttg) ;  from  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  to  the  islands  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
—Sleek  [with  comparatively  short  fur],  a  fulvous  muzzle,  and  heart-shaped  mark  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  chest. 
[This,  and  another  species,  or  perhaps  variety,  (U.  ettnjspihis,)  with  the  whole  chest  fulvous,  from  Borneo,  consti- 
tute the  division  Helarctos  of  Horstield,  or  the  Sun  Bears.  They  are  small,  and  of  very  gentle  and  playful  dispo- 
sition, easily  rendered  quite  tame.]  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  it  climbs  in  order  to  devour 
the  tops,  and  drink  the  milk  of  the  fruit. 

The  Thibet  Bear  {U.  thihetictts,  F.  Cuv.)— Black  ;  the  under  lip,  and  a  large  mark  in  the  form  uf  a  Y  on  the 
breast,  white;  profile  straight  and  claws  weak.  [Is  intermediate  to  the  preceding  and  next  species.]  From  the 
mountains  in  the  north  of  India. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  these  Indian  Bears  is  the  following,  of  which  Illiger  forms  his  genus 
Prochilug. 


•  We  shall  do  longer  repeat  the  words 
understood  that  where  the  molars  of  uni 
of  the  other  cnrrespoDd. 

t  .Mihnagh  it  mav  leem  presumptuous 
riffhl  in  lunttrrs  of  this  kind,  it  is  iievt-rihel 


analosical  comparison  of  the  Bear** 
eeoera.  that  the  third  tooth  in  succcs: 
cuttiiiK  nr  carnivorous  lobth  in  each  j. 
^nders  in  this  and  the  five  succeedir 
pose  a  dixtini-t  natural  group),  and  on 


,  with  that  of  proxin 
n  behind  represi^nis 

&  (which  together  t 
the  remainder. — E 
G    2 
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The  Jungle  Bear  (17.  labiatus,  Blainv. :  V.longiroslris, Tiei:  Bradypits  iwnnKs,  Shaw),  which  has  the  nasal 
cartilage  dilated,  and  the  tip  of  the  under  lip  elongated,  both  lips  being  moveable  :  when  old,  very  long  shaggy 
hairs  surround  the  head.  The  muzzle  and  tips  of  the  paws  are  fulvous  or  whitish,  and  there  is  a  half-collar 
or  Y-like  marking  on  the  fore-neck  and  cheek.     [The    incisors  of  this  species   generally  drop  at  an  early 

age.]    It  is  a  favourite  witli  the  Indian  jugglers 
on  account  of  its  uncouth  appearance. 

M.  Horsfleld  describes  another  Bear  from  Nipal 
of  a  light  bay  colour,  the  nails  of  which  are  less 
trenchant  than  those  of  the  other  Bears  of  India, 
and  which  appears  to  him  a  distinct  species.  We 
have  also  recovered  many  fossil  bones  of  lost  spe- 
cies of  Bears ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
U.  speh£us,  Blumenb.,  with  a  rounded  forehead, 
and  of  very  large  size ;  and  V.  cuUridens,  Cuv.,  for 
which  see  the  fourth  vol.  of  my  Ossemens  Fos- 
sUes;  [another  extinct  species  {U.  sh-alevsis, 
Caut.  and  Falc),  has  been  detected  in  the  Sivalik 
deposits  of  the  sub-Himmalayas.]    Lastly, 

The  Polar  Bear  {Orsiis  viaritimus,  Lin.),  is  yet 
another  species,  very  distinctly  characterized  by 
its  lengthened  and  flat  head,  and  by  its  smooth 
and  white  fur.  It  pursues  .Seals  and  other  marine 
animals  [on  the  polar  ice,  but  in  captivity  will 
thrive,  like  the  rest,  on  vegetable  food  only.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,]  and  exaggerated  reports  of  its  voracity 
have  rendered  it  very  celebrated.    [It  constitittes  the  Thalarctos  of  Gray.] 

The  Raccoons  {Proct/on,  Stojr.) — 
Have  three  tuberculous  back  uiolars  [the  first  represeuting  the  carnivorous  tooth],  of  which  the  superior 
are  nearly  square,  ami  three  pointed  false  molars  before  them,  forming  a  continuous  series  to  the 
canines,  which  are  straight  and  compressed.  Their  tail  is  [moderately]  long ;  but  the  rest  of  their 
exterior  is  that  of  a  Bear  in  miniature.  They  rest  the  whole  sole  of  their  foot  on  the  ground  only 
when  they  are  still,  raising  the  heel  when  they  advance.     [Are  peculiar  to  the  western  continent.] 

The  Common  Raccoon  {Ursus  lotor,  Lin. ;  Mapach  of  the  Mexicans.)— Greyish  brown ;  the  muzzle  white ;  a 
brown  streak  across  the  eyes  :  tail  annulated  with  brown  and  white  rings.  An  animal  the  size  of  a  Badger,  which 
is  easily  tamed,  and  remarkable  for  a  singular  instinct  of  eating  nothing  that  it  has  not  previously  dipped  in  water. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  subsists  on  eggs,  birds,  &c. 

The  Crab-eating  Raccoon  [P.  canrrivonis,  Bulf.  Supp.  vi.  xxxii.) — Uniform  ash-brown;  the  caudal  rings  less 
distinct.  From  South  America.  [Three  others  have  been  described  by  Prof.  Wiegmann,  (see  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  133),  of  which  P.  Hemandrii,  Wagler,  would  appear  to  be  dubiously  separable  from  P.  lolor.] 

The  Panda  (Jilurus,  F.  Cuv.) — 
Appears  to  approximate  the  Raccoons  by  its  canines  and  what  is  known  of  its  other  teeth ;  except 
that  it  has  only  one  false  molar.    "  Gen.  Hardwicke  has  since  described  it  to  have  four  square  tuberculous 
molars,  and  one  trenchant  false  molar  in  front,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  canine."     The  head  is 
short;  tail  [rather]  long ;  gait  plantigrade,  the  toes  five  in  number,  with  half-retractile  nails. 

Only  one  is  known,  the  Bright  Panda  (A.  refulgcns,  F.  Cuv.)— Size  of  a  large  Cat ;  the  fur  soft  and  thickly  set : 
above  of  the  richest  cinnamon-red ;  behind  more  fulvous,  and  deep  black  beneath.  The  head  is  whitish,  and  the  tail 

annulated  with  brown.  This  beautiful  species,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  known  quadrupeds,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  of  India,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  my 
late  son-in-law,  M.  Alfred  du  Vaucel.  [It  frequents 
the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  mountain  torrents,  passes 
much  of  its  time  upon  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  quadrupeds.  Is  generally  discovered  by 
means  of  its  loud  cry  or  call,  which  resembles  the  sound 
wha,  often  repeated.     The  soles  of  its  feet  are  hairy.] 

'J^     THEBiNTnRONGs(/e<!&s,VaIenc.;^rc<ic<is,Teni.) 

Are  also  related  to  the  Raccoons  by  their  rienti- 

Fi    'i-vdumsfui-i-ns  tion  ;   but  the  three  superior  back  molars  are 

c  jnsitlerably  smaller,  and  le.ss  tuberculous,  the 

last  one  of  each  jaw  more  particularly,  which  is  very  small  and  almost  simple.     These  animals  are 
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covered  with  long  hair,  and  have  a  tuft  at  eacli  ear.     The  tail  is  long,  hairy,  and  has  a  propensity  to 
curl,  as  if  prehensile ;  [which  it  really  is  :  their  whiskers  arc  long  and  conspicuous]. 

Thpy  are  also  natives  of  India,  for  the  first  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  du  Vaucel.  One  species 
(Id.  al/ji/rons,  F.  Cuv.)  is  erey,  with  the  tail  and  siiles  of  the  muzzle  black ;  of  the  size  of  a  larpfe  Cat ;  fruui 
Uoutan.  Another  {let.  aler,  F.  Cuv.)  is  black,  with  a  whitish  muzzle,  and  as  large  as  a  stout  Dop ;  from  Malni  in. 
[The  latter  is  merely  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female  of  the  same  species,  which  is  rather  a  slow-movini; 
animal,  allied  to  the  last  in  habit,  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  easily  tamed.  The  Ictiile  itor/e,  F.  Cuv.,  is  ii 
siwcies  of  Musanj  (Paradoxurtis).  ] 

The  Coatimondis  {Nasua,  Storr), — 
To  the  dentition,  tail  [which  however  is  longer],  noctuniiil  life,  and  slow  dragging  gait  of  the 
Raccoons,  add  a  singularly  elongated  and  moveable  snout.  Their  feet  are  senii-i)alniate,  notwith- 
standing which  they  climb  trees  [with  great  facility,  and  descend  them  head  foremost,  clinging  by 
their  hind  feet,  wliich  they  almost  reverse].  Their  long  claws  serve  them  to  dig  with  ;  [and  they  feed 
voraciously  on  earth-worms,  slugs  and  snails,  also  on  small  mammalians  (which  tiiey  catch  adroitly), 
birds  and  their  eggs,  together  with  fruits  and  vegetables].  They  inhabit  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  subsist  on  nearly  the  same  food  as  our  Martens. 

The  Red  Coatiinondi  {Ywerra  noma,  Lin. ;  N.  ru/a,  Desm.)— Rufo-fulvous,  the  muzzle  and  caudal  aiinulations 
brown.  .\nd  the  Brown  Coatimondi  (T.  waricrt,  Lin. ;  .V./wicrt,  Desm.)— Urown,  with  white  spots  over  the  eye 
and  snout.  [These  animals  employ  their  claws  to  divide  flesh,  which  they  thus  tear  and  separate  before  devour- 
ing il.l 

The  Kinrajou  {Cercoleples,  lUiger) — 
Can  scarcely  be  introduced  elsewhere  than  in  this  place   [which  is  unquestionably  its  true  posi' ion]. 
To  the  plantigrade  gait,  it  joins  a  very  long  tail,  prehensile,  as  in  the  Sapajous*,  a  short  muzzle,  slender 
anil  extensile  tongue,  with  two  pointed  grinders  before,  and  three  tuberculous  ones  backward,  [the 
first  of  which  latter  represents  the  carnivorous  tooth] . 

But  one  species  is  known  ( Yiverra  caudimhttla,  Gm.),  from  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  some  of  the  Great 
Antilles,  where  it  is  named  Potto-f :  size  of  a  Fitchet,  [and  larger] ;  the  fur  woolly,  and  of  a  yellowish  [or  golden] 
brown  :  nocturnal,  and  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition  ;  subsisting  on  fruits,  honey,  nnlk,  blood,  &c.  [It  is  emi- 
nently an  arboreal  quadruped,  which  moves  with  a  cautious  gait,  recaUing  to  mind  some  of  the  Quadrumana. 

There  is  a  Mexican  animal  to  which  Lichtenstcin  has  assigned  the  generic  name  Bassaris,  and  which 
BlainviUe  and  others  have  associated  with  the  Vivcrrine  genera,  but  which  I  greatly  suspect  must 
rather  be  placed  near  the  Kinkajou,  though  1  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  cha- 
racters.    In  form  it  is  not  unlike  a  Musang  {Parado.tiirus.)  J 

The  remaining  genera  are  only  scmi-pl.tntigrade  (that  is,  they  do  not  bring  tlie  liecl  quite 
to  the  ground),  and  possess  but  one  tuberculous  grinder,  which  varies  greatly  in  extent  of 
surface  :  none  of  them  become  torpid  in  winter ;  and  they  all  emit,  when  alarmed,  a  defensive 
odour,  which  in  many  is  horribly  fetid.] 

The  Badgeks  {Meks,  Storr), § — 
Which  Linnaeus  placed,  together  with  the  Raccoons,  in  his  genus  of  Bears,  have  one  very  small  tooth 
behind  the  canine,  then  two  pointed  molars,  followed  in  the  upper  jaw  by  one  which  we  begin  to 
recognize  as  carnivorous,  from  the  trace  of  a  cutting  character  which  it  exhibits  on  iis  outer  side  ; 
behind  this  is  a  square  tuberculous  tooth,  the  largest  of  the  series ;  and,  on  the  lower  jaw,  the  last  but 
one  Ukewise  commences  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  inferior  carnivorous  tooth ;  but  as  there 
are  two  tubercles  on  its  inward  border  as  elevated  as  its  cutting  point,  it  performs  the  office  of  a 
tuberculous  one ;  the  last  below  is  very  small.  [The  Badger,  in  fact,  has  precisely  the  same  den- 
tition as  the  Weasels  and  Otters,  presenting  a  modification  of  that  type  for  less  carnivorous  regimen.] 
These  animals  have  the  tardy  gait  and  nocturnal  habit  of  all  the  preceding ;  their  tail  is  short,  [and 
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Fig.  25,— Common  Barlger. 


coramonly  held  erect].    Their  toes  are  wiuch  enveloped  hi  the  skin  ;  and,  what  eminently  distinguishes 

tliem,  is  a  pouch  situate  beneath  the  tail, 
from  which  exudes  a  fatty,  fetid  humour,  [as 
in  the  Sltunks,  Weasels,  &c.,  to  which  the 
Badgers  are  very  closely  allied].  The  long 
claws  of  their  fore-feet  enable  them  to  burrow 
with  much  facility. 

The  European  Badger  iUrsHs  metes,  Lin. ;  31. 
taxns,  Auct.)— Greyish  above,  beneath  black,  with 
a  dusky  band  on  each  side  of  the  head.  ITiat  of 
America  {MeL  hudsonius  [  (?)  M.  labradonus,  Sa- 
bine; Vrstts  iaxus,  Schreb.]  does  not  appear  to 
differ  essentially.  [It  is  even  generically  very  dis- 
tinct, pertaining  to  the  ne.xt  division.  A  second 
species  of  Badger,  however,  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
ist in  the  Balysaur  of  India  {Arctoiiiix  coUans, 
F.  Cuv. ;  Mi/daus  eullaris,  Gray,)  which  M.  F. 
Cuvier  lias  represented  much  too  Hog-like  in 
his  figure;  the  snout  being  scarcely  longer  than 
that  of  the  European  Badger,  the  fur  somewhat 
coarser,  and  the  tail  (which  almost  reaches  the  ground)  not  so  scantily  covered  with  hair  as  stated.*  A 
cranium  figured  as  that  of  the  Balysaur  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  published  series  of  Gen.  Hardwicke's  drawings, 
appears  to  me  to  indicate  another  species,  distinguished  by  the  long  vacant  interspace  between  the  inferior  canine 
and  first  existing  molar.    This  genus  would  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  eastern  continent. 

The  Taxels  {Taxidea,  Waterh.)— 
Are  the  reputed  Badgers  of  America,  but  which  present  a  very  different  cranium,  and  more  carnivorous 
dentition :  their  cutting  molar  is  increased,  and  the  tubercular  reduced,  to  an  equal  size ;  the  latter 

having  a  triangular  crown :  skull  widest  at 
the  occiput,  where  it  is  abniptly  truncated ; 
the  auditory  bullae  much  developed;  and 
articulating  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  ex- 
tended, but  not  locking  as  in  the  Badgers. 
Their  claws  are  longer  and  stouter,  enabling 
them  to  burrow  with  great  rapidity. 

One  only  is  clearly  ascertained,  the  T.  tabra- 
doria  {Urstts  iaxus,  Schreb.)  Remarkable  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  fur.  Dr.  Richardson 
ha?  taken  a  Marmot  from  the  stomach  of  this 
animal. 

The  Bh.^rsiah  {Vrsotcu'us,  Hodgson). 

Four  cheek-teeth  above  and  below,  com- 
prising two  superior  and  three  inferior  false 
molars  ;  the  tubercular  of  the  upper  jaw  transverse,  and  smaller  than  the  carnivorous  tooth.     General 
conformation  similar  to  that  of  the  Badger,  but  without  external  ears . 

But  one  species  is  known  {N.  inauritits,  Hodg.,  Asiat.  Res.  xix.  60,  and  .Tonrn.  As.  Soc.  v.  621),  from  the 
vicinity  of  Nipal,  scantily  covered  with  coarse  hair.  It  is  completely  plantigrade  and  fossorial,  dwelliug  in  bur- 
rows on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  it  seldom  leaves  during  the  day.] 

The  Wolverines  (Gulo,  Storr) — 
Have  also  been  placed  in  the  Bear  genus  by  Linnaeus ;  but  they  rather  approximate  the  Martens  in 
their  dentition  and  general  character,  according  only  with  the  Bears  in  their  plantigrade  gait.  They 
have  three  false  molars  above,  and  foiu-  below,  anterior  to  tlie  carnivorous  tooth,  which  is  well  cha- 
racterized ;  and  behind  this  a  small  tubercular,  which  is  wider  than  long.  Their  upper  carnivorous 
tooth  has  but  one  small  internal  tul)ercle,  so  that  they  have  nearly  the  same  dental  syster        the 
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Martens.  These  animals  have  the  tail  of  middle  length,  with  a  fold  heiieath  it  in  place  of  a  poucli ;  and 
their  fodt  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Badger. 

The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  GtitUon  of  the  north,  Uoattomak  of  the  Russians  (Uraua  gitlo,  Lin.) ;  size  of  ii 
Badger,  and  commonly  of  a  fme  deep  maroon  colour,  with  a  browner  disk  on  t)ie  back  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  paler. 
It  inhabits  the  f;Iacial  rejzrions  of  the  north,  is  reputed  to  be  very  sanf^inary  and  ferocious,  hunts  by  ni^ht,  does 
not  become  tor))iil  during  the  winter,  and  subdues  the  largest  animals  by  leaping  ujion  them  from  a  tree.  It.s 
voracity  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated  by  some  authors,  nie  Wolverine  of  North  America  [Unus  litsctut,  Lin.) 
does  not  appear  to  differ  by  any  constant  characters,  but  is  generally  of  a  paler  tint.  [Excepting  in  size  and 
massiveness,  1  cannot  perceive  that  this  animal  differs  from  the  Martens  ;  assuredly  it  does  not  in  the  structure 
of  its  feet.] 

Wann  climates  produce  some  species  which  can  only  be  placed  near  the  Wolverines,  from  which  they  differ  merely 
in  having  one  false  molar  less  to  each  jaw,  and  by  a  longer  tail.  Such  are  the  animals  termed  by  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  North  America  Ferrets  (llitnim),  and  which  in  point  in  fact  have  the  dentition  of  our  Ferrets  and 
Weasels,  and  lead  the  same  kind  of  life  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  their  semi-plantigrade  carriage,  [or  rather 
by  having  their  soles  uncovered  with  hair].    Such  are 

The  (jrison  (Vwcrrn  villala,  Lin.)— Black,  the  top  of  the  heatl  and  neck  grey,  a  white  band  reaching  from  the 
forehead  to  the  shoulders.  [This  constitutes  the  Grhoiiiay  Gray,  and  with  an  allied  species,  Ic  petit  fiirct  of 
Azzara  (Gatictig  Allamandi,  Bell),  the  GaiirtU  *  of  the  last-named  naturalist,  who  places  them  contiguous  to  the 
Weasels.  They  are  small  animals,  easily  rendered  very  tame,  and  extremely  playful  in  domestication  ;  of  very 
carnivorous  disposition,  and  particularly  fund  of  eggs.] 

Tlie  Taira  (Maslela  barhara,  Lin.)  [Subdivision  Taira  of  Gray.]— Brown  [or  brownish-black] ;  the  head  grey  ; 
[and  sometimes]  a  Large  white  spot  under  the  throat.    [Tlie  fur  remarkably  short.] 

These  two  animals  are  distributed  throughout  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  exhale  an  odour  of  nmsk.  Their 
feet  are  a  little  palmnted,  and  it  appears  that  they  have  been  sometimes  taken  for  Ottcrs.f  [We  conceive  that  the 
Wolverine  nnght  he  advantageously  removed  to  the  genus  of  Martens;  and  would  restrict  the  term  Culo  to  the 
others.    Tlie  Grisons  diffuse  when  irritated  a  disgusting  stench.] 

The  R.\tei.s  {Mellivora,  F.  Cuv.)— 
Have  a  false  molar  to  each  jaw  still  less  than  the  Grisons,  and  tlicir  upper  tuberculous  tooth  liut 
little  developed,  so  that  they  appro.\imate  the  Cats  in  dentition  ;  but  their  whole  exterior  is  that  of  the 
Grison,  or  [rather]  of  a  Badger.     The  legs  are  short ;  feet  [semi-]  plantigrade,  and  five  toes  to  eacli  ; 
the  claws  very  strong,  &c. 

But  one  species  is  known  (Viferra  metlivora,  Sparm.,  and  T'lV.  capensis,  Schreb.  pi.  125),  of  the  size  of  the 
European  Badger ;  grey  above,  black  below,  with  a  white  line  that  separates  the  two  colours ;  sometimes  it  is 
almost  wholly  white  above.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  burrows  into  the  ground  with  its  long 
claws,  in  search  of  the  honey-corahs  of  the  wild  Bees. 

The  DiGlTIGKADA — 

Form  the  second  tribe  of  Carnivora,  the  members  of  wliicli  walk  on  the  ends  of  their  toes. 
In  the  first  subdivision  of  them  [all  the  members  of  which  are  semi-plantigrade],  there 
is  only  one  tuberculous  grinder  behind  the  upiier  carnivorous  tooth ;  these  animals,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  their  body,  and  shortness  of  the  limbs,  which  |)ermit  them  to  pass  through 
very  small  openings,  are  styled  vermiform  [verminl.  They  are  destitute  of  coecum,  like  the 
preceding,  but  do  not  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  Although  small  and  feeble,  they 
are  very  sanguinary  and  ferocious.   Linnseus  comprehended  them  all  under  one  genus,  that  of 

The  Weasels  [Mustela,  Lin.), — 
Mliich  we  will  divide  into  four  subgenera. 

The  True  AVeasels  {Piilorius,  Cuv.  [Mustela,  Ray.]  ) — • 
Are  the  most  sanguinary  of  any  :  their  lower  carnivorous  tooth  has  no  internal  tubercle,  and  the  upper 
tuberculous  one  is  broader  than  long  ;  there  are  only  two  false  molars  above  and  three  below.  These 
animals  may  be  recognized  by  having  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  somewhat  shorter  and  blunter  than 
in  the  Martens.  They  all  dKTuse  [when  alarmed]  a  fetid  stench  ;  [take  the  water,  and  dive  with 
facility,  having  the  toes  semipalmated ;  trace  their  prey  by  scent,  and  Kill  it  by  inflicting  a  wound  in  the 
ne^k :  the  female  is  commonly  much  smaller  than  the  male. 

-a>iU  most  not  be  confnuitiled  wilh  the  GatictU  ot  Is.GcoBtoy  ,  t  It  is  supposed  from  the  description  given  by  Marcgreave  of  liis 
{Camptr  r^ndu,  Oct.  1S37),  which  refers  to  the  Uutteta  or  Puturiul  I  C<irigiteibria,  which  name  BuRun  hns  applied  to  his  Saricbvienn';  vol. 
UTiiitut  of  Cuvier.— Ed.  i  xiii.  p.  319,  that  he  ntcant  to  spealt  of  the  Taira. 
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There  ai-e  very  niauy  species,  three  of  which  inhabit  Britain  :— "Hie  Fitchet  Weasel,  or  Polecat,  of  which  the 
Ferret  appears  to  be  a  domesticated  variety* ;  the  Stoat,  or  Ermine,  which  in  cold  countries  (and  occasionally  even 
in  South  Britain)  becomes  pure  white  in  winter,  except  the  end  of  its  tail,  which  always  continues  black;  and  the 
Common  Weasel,  of  diminutive  size,  which  preys  chiefly  on  jNIice  and  other  small  animals  injurious  to  the  agricul- 
turist. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  several  instances  the  female  Polecat  has  been  known  to  stow  away  many  Frog-s 
and  Toads  in  an  apartment  of  its  burrow,  disabling  each  without  killing'  it,  by  puncturing  the  skull.  The  Common 
Weasel  traverses  the  boughs  of  trees,  tops  of  palings,  &c.,  with  facility,  and  will  spring  from  the  ground  upon  a 
Partridge  flying  near  the  surface.  Put.  striatus,  Cuv.,  a  small  Madag-ascar  species,  reddish -brown,  with  tive  longi- 
tudinal white  stripes,  composes  the  division  Galicti*  of  Isidore  Geofiroy  (not  of  Bell);  and  Put.  Zorilla,  Cuv.,  a 
species  marked  with  broken  stripes  of  white,  and  possessing  a  more  snout-like  muzzle,  the  tail  of  which  also  is 
longer  and  more  bushy,  is  the  Zonlla  capensis  of  some  recent  authors :  there  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  several 
species  of  these  Zorilles.] 

The  Martens  {Mustela,  Cuv.  \_Marte8,  Kay]  ) — 
Differ  from  the  true  Weasels  by  having  [commonly]  an  additional  false  molar  above  and  below,  aud  a 

small  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  their  car- 
nivorous tooth  ;  two  characters  which  some- 
what diminish  the  ferocity  of  theh-  nature. 
[They  are  liandsorae,  aud  remarkably  lithe 
active  animals,  with  larger  ears  than  tlie 
Weasels,  and  fine  bushy  tails;  are  also 
more  arboreal  iu  their  habits.  The  scent 
they  diffuse  when  irritated  is  not  disagree- 
able, f] 

There  are  two  species  in  Europe,  very  closely 
allied  together.  The  Yellow-breasted  or  Pine 
Marten  (Mustela  martes,  Lin.),  inhabiting  wild 
districts,  and  the  Wiite-breasted  or  Beech 
Marten  (.1/.  fuina,  IJn.),  which  frequents  woods 
near  human  habitations.  [Many  consider  these  to 
nia,  I  have  noticed  that  the  former  are  constantly 
the  other.    The  American  species  usually  deemed 
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be  vaiieties  merely  of  the  same  ;  but  on  exaniininjr  several  ( 

smaller,  with  the  zygomatic  arch  fully  twice  as  strong  as 

identical  with  M.  fo'ma,  is  intermediate.    There  are  numerous  others,  as  the  Pekan  or  Fishing  Marten  of  Canada, 

&c. ;  and  the  Sable  of  commerce  (3/.  zibellina^  Auct.),  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  fur,  is  a  member  of  this 

division.    In  the  Sable  and  several  others,  the  soles  are  coiHpletely  covered  with  close  fur;  but  in  M.  fiavigula  of 

the  Hiramalayas,  the  under  surface  of  the  foot  is  naked,  and  the  toes  joined  to  their  e.xtremities,  as  in  the 

Badgers,  &c.] 

The  Skunks  {Mephitis,  Cuv.) — 

Possess,  like  the  Weasels,  two  false  molars  above  and  three  below ;  but  their  superior  tuberculous 
grinder  is  very  large,  and  as  long  as  broad,  and  tbeir  inferior  carniTorous  tooth  has  two  tubercles  on 
its  inner  side,  thus  approximating  these  animals  to  tiie  Badgers,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Weasels  are 
related  to  the  Grisons  and  Wolverine.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Skunks  accord  with  the  Badgers  in 
having  their  anterior  claws  long,  and  adapted  for  burrowing,  and  they  are  even  semiplantigrade,  [and 
equally  slow  in  their  movements].  This  resemblance  extends  even  to  the  distribution  of  their  colours. 
[The  truth  is,  they  scarcely  differ  from  the  Badgers,  except  in  having  a  remarkably  fine  and  large 
bushy  tail,  which  is  borne  elevated,  like  the  small  short  tail  of  the  Badgers.]  In  the  present  family, 
notorious  for  diffusing  a  fetid  stench,  the  Skunks  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  emitting  a  most 
intolerable  odour. 

These  animals  are  mostly  striped  longitudinally  with  white  on  a  black  ground,  but  the  number  of  stripes  appears  to 
vary  even  in  the  same  species  ;  [not,  however,  I  think,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  supposed  ;  for  there  are  several 
species,  distinguishable  by  their  osteology,  which  agree  sufficiently  in  their  general  style  of  colouring,  allowing  fur 
some  variation  on  the  part  of  each,  to  induce  the  supposition,  judging  only  from  external  characters,  that  tliey 
might  all  be  referred  to  one.  The  intensity  of  their  most  nauseous  suflocating  stench,  which  has  been  described 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Fitchet  mingled  with assafoetida,  is  scarcely  credible:  it  appears,  however,  to  be  emitted 
only  in  self-defence.    The  geographic  range  of  this  genus  is  confined  to  America]. 

We  may  make  an  additional  subgenus  of 

The  Teledu  {MydaiK,  F.  Cuv.),— 
Which,  together  with  the  dentition,  [the  teeth,  however,  being  smaller  (from  which  results  a  more 

•  I  bftve  sought  in  vain  for  any  osteologicl  disUnction  between  I  t  Hence  our  native  species  are  desifpiated  Swertmnrf,  in  oppo^i- 
Ihese  animals.-En.  I     on  to  Fou-marl,  or  /oul  mart,  a  common  name  for  the  Polecat.-En. 
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elongated  muzzle),  the  canines  placed  furtlier  bacKwani,  and  the  molars  more  sliari)ly  tuberculateu, 
reciilliug  to  mind  those  of  the  Insect irora],  feet,  and  colouring  even  of  the  Skunks,  liave  the  muzzle 
tnnioatcd,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  snout,  and  the  tail  reduced  to  a  small  [lencil,  [which,  however, 
is  also  helil  erect,  as  in  the  Badgers,  &c.]     Only  one  species  is  known, — 

Tlie  Javanese  Teledu  (Hid.  melaceps,  F.  Cuv.)— [BrownisliJ  black,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  stripe  along  the  back, 
and  tail,  white ;  the  dorsal  stripe  sometimes  interniptcd  about  the  middle.  [Fur  soft  and  rather  flue.]  Its  stench 
is  equally  horrible  with  that  of  the  Skunks,  [and  precisely  similar,  as  1  am  informed  by  Dr.  Horsficld,  who  has  had 
experience  of  both  :  it  subsists  principally  on  earth-worms,  for  which  it  turns  up  the  light  soil  with  its  snout,  in  the 
manner  of  a  !Iog ;  is  easily  tamed,  and  by  no  means  oflensive  in  captivity ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
restriction  to  a  particular  elevation  on  the  mountains  of  Java,  below  which  it  is  never  found. 
We  may  here  also  introduce 

The  Nyentkk  {I/elictix,  Gray ;  ileloijale,  Is.  Gcof.), — 
Tlic  body  of  which  appears  to  he  more  lengthened  and  vermifonu,  and  the  tuberculous  molar  small 
and  transverse  :  it  is  described  to  have  three  false  molars  above,  and  four  bfdow  ;  the  ui>i)er  carnivorous 
tooth  three-lobed,  with  a  broad  two-pointed  internal  process  :  soles  of  the  feet  bare,  and  toes  united. 

The  Nyentek  of  the  Javanese  (G«/o  orientatis,  Horsf. ;  //.  moHc/iatus,  Gray.)— Size  of  a  Polecat ;  brown,  with  ii 
w  liite  stripe  along  the  back,  crossed  by  another  less  distinct  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  head ;  tail 
of  mean  length.  This  animal  inhabits  eastern  Asia,  and  smells  strongly  of  musk :  it  is  one  of  the  few  Maunnalia 
known  in  Europe  to  inhabit  China,  where  the  larger  indigenous  species  are  supposed  to  have  been  exterminated.  ] 

The  Otters  (Lutra,  Storr) — 
Have  three  false  molars  above  and  below,  a  strong  process  to  the  upper  carnivorous  toolh,  an  internal 
tubercle  to  the  lower  one,  and  a  large  tuberculous  grinder  that  is  nearly  as  loug  as  broad  ;  their  head 
is  flattened,  and  the  tongue  rather  rough.  They  are  distinguished  from  all  tlie  preceding  genera 
by  their  [more  completely]  webbed  toes,  and  horizontally  flattened  tail, — two  characters  which  pro- 
claim them  to  be  aquatic  auimals  :  they  subsist  on  tish. 

Tlie  European  Otter  {Must.  Intra,  Lin.) — Brown  above,  whitish  round  the  bps,  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  whole 
under  parts.  The  rivers  of  Europe  [and  sometimes  the  sea-coast.  Is  occasionally  spotted  above  with  white.  The 
species  of  this  extensive  genus,  which  is  almost  generally  diffused,  are  mostly  very  similar  externally,  and  are  best 
distinguished  by  the  configuration  of  the  cranium,  &c.]  That  of  India  {L.  nair,  F.  Cuv.)  is  employed  for  fishintr, 
as  the  Dog  is  for  hunting.  The  Cape  Otter  {L.  capensis,  F.  Cuv.)  is  remarkable  (at  least  at  a  particular  age)  for 
having  no  nails  ;  a  character  on  which  M.  Lesson  has  founded  his  genus  Aonyx ;  young  individuals,  however,  have 
been  received  from  the  Cape,  which  possess  nails ;  and  it  remains  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  species. 
The  .\merican  Otter  (3/.  brazitieiisis),  from  the  rivers  of  both  Americas,  has  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle,  which  in 
most  other  animals  is  naked,  covered  with  close  fur:  [it  is  also  very  gregarious  in  its  habits.  But  the  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  great  Sea  Otter  {Mustela  tutris,  Lin.,  composing  the  division  Enhydra  of  Fleming.  It  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  European  species,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  form  of  its  hind  feet,  which  have  the 
outermost  toe  longest.  The  adults  have  but  four  lower  incisors,  the  exterior  pair  being  doubtless  forced 
out  by  the  canines.]  Its  blackish  velvet-looking  fur  is  extremely  valuable,  to  obtain  which  the  English  and 
Russians  hunt  the  animal  tlu^oughout  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it 
to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  [A  species  intermediate  to  the  Sea  Otter  and  the  others  constitutes  the  Ptero- 
jiura,  Gray.   M.  Temrainck  has  received  a  new  genus  aUied  to  the  Otters,  which  he  names  Polamophilus. 

We  here  arrive  at  the  termination  of  an  extensive  and  very  tlistinct  natural  group,  wliich 
falls  iiniler  two  principal  subdivisions,  the  limits  of  which,  however,  are  not  easy  to  define. 

Tlie  first  consists  of  exclusively  ground  animals,  with  a  thick  and  heavy  body,  stout  limbs, 
and  strong  elans  adapted  for  burrowing  mth  rapidity.  It  comprises  the  Badgers,  Teledu, 
Skunks,  Taxels,  Bharsiah,  and  Ratel ;  nearly  all  of  which  ordinarily  erect  the  tail,  and  are 
more  or  less  striped  longitutUnally. 

The  remainder  are  vermiform  and  agile,  and  most  of  them  ascend  trees  with  facility  :  thev 
are  also  more  predatory,  though  some  of  the  former  (as  the  Ratel)  possess  an  equally  carni- 
vorous dentition :   many  are  marked  similarly  to  the  jjrecechng. 

The  Zorilles  might  almost  be  referred  to  cither  section ;  but  we  prefer  retaining  them  near 
the  Weasels.] 

The  second  subdivision  of  the  Digitigrada  [being  the  first,  strictly  so  named,]  possesses 
pike  the   Vrsidie]  two  flat  tuberculated  molars  posterior  to  the  upper  carnivorous  tootli*, 

*  There  are  Ihree  tobcrcslous  molHrs  to  each  ja,v  in  llie  Can'u  (Uegalotit)  Lalaiidi,  and  Dc  Blainnllc  fibres  the  cranium  of  a  ctimmon  Uog 
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which  has  itself  a  large  internal  process.  They  are  carnivorous  animals,  but  not  preda- 
tory in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and  often  feed  on  carrion.  They  have  ^11  a  small 
coecum. 

The  Dogs  {Canis,  Lin.) — 
Have  three  false  molars  ahove,  four  below,  and  two  tuberculous  grinders  behind  each  carnivorous  tooth. 
The  first  of  these  upper  tuberculous  molars  is  very  large.  Their  superior  carnivorous  tooth  has  ouly  a 
small  internal  tubercle ;  but  the  inferior  one  has  its  hinder  portion  altogether  tuberculous.  The 
tongue  is  soft ;  the  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  and  the  hind-feet  [in  general]  only  four.  [The  coecura  is 
of  a  peculiar  spiral  form.] 

The  Domestic  Dog  (C./«H?(7mn*,  Lin.)— Distinguished  by  its  recurved  tail,  but  othenvise  varying  infinitely 
with  respect  to  size*,  form,  colour,  and  quality  of  the  hair.  It  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  singular,  and  useful 
conquest  ever  made  by  Man ;  the  whole  species  ha^inj;  become  his  property :  each  individual  is  devoted  to  its 
particular  master,  assumes  his  manners,  knows  and  defends  his  property,  and  remains  attached  to  him 
until  death  ;  and  all  this,  neither  from  constraint  nor  want,  but  solely  from  gratitude  and  pure  friendship.  The 
swiftness,  strength,  and  scent  of  the  Dog  have  rendered  him  a  powerful  ally  to  Man  against  other  animals,  and 
were  even,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society.  It  is  the  only  animal  which  has  followed  Man  all 
over  the  world. 

Some  naturahsts  think  the  Dog  is  a  Wolf,  and  others  that  he  is  a  domesticated  Jackal ;  but  those  which  have 
become  wild  on  desert  islands  resemble  neither  one  nor  the  other.f 

The  wild  Dogs,  and  those  which  belong  to 
savages,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Australia, 
have  straight  ears,  whence  has  arisen  a  belief  that 
the  European  races,  nearest  to  the  original  tn^e, 
are  our  Shepherd''s  Dog  and  Wolf  Dog ;  but  com- 
parison of  the  crania  indicates  a  closer  approach 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Matin  and  Danish  Dog, 
after  which  follow  the  Hound,  the  Pointer,  and 
the  Terrier,  which  chiefly  difter  in  size  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  parts.  The  Greyhound  is 
more  attenuated,  and  has  tlie  the  frontal  sinus 
smaller,  and  scent  weaker.  The  Shepherd^s  Dog 
and  Wolf  Dog  resume  the  straight  ears  of  the 
wild  ones,  but  with  greater  developement  of  brain, 
which  continues  to  increase,  together  with  the 
intelligence,  in  the  Barbet  and  Spaniel.  The 
Bull-dog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  for  the 
shortness  and  strength  of  its  jaws.  The  small 
pet  Dogs,  the  Pugs,  lesser  Spaniels^  Shocks,  &:c., 
are  the  most  degenerate  productions,  and  exhibit 
the  most  striking  marks  of  that  influence  to  which  Man  subjects  all  nature. 

The  Dog  is  born  with  its  eyes  closed ;  it  opens  them  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day ;  its  teeth  commence  chano  ing 
in  the  fourth  month,  and  its  full  growth  is  attained  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year.  The  female  remains  with 
young  sixty-three  days,  and  produces  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a  birth.    The  Dog  is  old  at  fifteen  years,  and  seldom 

Bcc>-uiit  for  the  savipe  and  distrustful  tlinracttr  which  U  exhibits 
when  uiircclnimed  ;  thuugh  even  then  the  germs  of  a  better  disposition 
are  traceable  in  the  permanent  attachNieiit  of  the  male  and  female, 
aud  sociality  of  the  young  till  urgent  neeessitf,  or  the  annual  period 
of  diiiiiinant  Kexual  excitement,  subdues  every  milder  prnpensitf  aud 
aciinired  seuiiment  of  friendship  or  ilisiiitercHted  affection. 

In  the  late  edition  of  Dr.  Priclmrd's  work  on  Man,  an  old  error  h 
revived,  which  originated  with  BufTon,  but  which  that  naturalist 
afterwards  c')rrecled  ;  uamely,  that  the  period  of  gestation  in  the 
Wolf  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  Dog.     It  is  precisely  the  same  ui 
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*  A  specimen,  which  attained  two  years  of  age,  aud  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Dresden,  measured  only  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  leniith  ;  this  being  exactly  the  same  length,  fnim  the  Cfirner  of 
the  eye  to  the  tip  of  tlie  nose,  of  a  Ssxon  buar-huuiid  examined  by 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith.— Ed. 

t  If  the  idea,  which  I  conceive  there  is  every  reason  to  entertain, 
respecting  the  origin  nf  the  Domestic  Dog  be  well  founded,  it  is  clear 
that  a  recurrence  to  a  single  wild  type  would  be  impossible.  The  Dug 
is  apparently  a  blended  race,  derived  principally  from  the  Wolf,  and 
partly  from  various  other  allied  species,  in  the  Museum  of  theZoolugi- 
lal  Society  of  London,  there  is  a  specimen  of  an  Esquimaux  Dog,  which 
resembles  the  large  American  Wolf  [C.  mibiiut)  so  closely,  that  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
them ;  and  it  is  well  known,  of  the  American  Wolves  in  particular, 
that  if  a  young  animal  be  surpriseil  by  a  hunter,  and  suddenly  menaced 
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laiiner,  it  will  crouch  tc 

him  and  implore  his  mercy 

in  precisely  the  m 

-inner  of  a  spaniel;  so 
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n  the  proffered  reward,  hy 
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rcdly  unworthy)  advanta 

geof  their  natural  submis- 

siveness-     That 

the  Wolf  possesses   the 
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Dog,  has  been  ab 

ndantly  proved  by  the  o 
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and  others  ;  and 
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nany  ages,  will  sufficiently 
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iity,  the  character  ascril 
in  a  male  pointer,  and  ii 
specimen  of  the  breed,  tl 


to  the  Wolf.  I  have  known  this  to  c 
female  greyhound :  the  latter  was  so 
on  bein^  entrapped,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  obtain  a  litter  from 
her,  whiL-h  was  accordingly  effected  ;  but,  while  her  puppies  were  viry 
young,  she  managed  to  escape  to  the  wuods,  and  never  returned: 
three  of  her  progeny  grew  to  be  excellent  hounds;  but  two  others 
proved  quite  irreclaimable ;  and  escaping  from  servitude,  like  Ihcii 
dam,  were  finally  shot,  for  their  destructive  poaching  propensities. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  trace  the  peculiar  markinirs,  and  grizzled  colour- 
ing of  the  back,  common  to  most  of  the  wild  species  of  Canis,  in 
domestic  Dogs,  of  various  size  aud  character. — En. 
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lives  beyond  twenty.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  its  vigilance,  bark,  stng'ular  niudc  of  copulation,  and  su8Ci'])ti- 
bility  of  various  kinds  of  educatiou. 

The  Wolf  (C.  Inpns,  Lin.)— A  large  species,  with  a  straiarht  tail ;  the  most  noxious  of  all  the  Carnivora  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  from  Egypt  to  Lapland,  and  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  America.  Towards  the  north,  its  coat 
becomes  white  in  winter.  It  attacks  all  our  animals,  but  does  not  evince  a  courage  proportioned  to  its  strenfftli ;  it 
often  feeds  on  carrion.  Its  habits  and  physical  developenient  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Dog.  Another 
species,  the  Ulack  Wolf  (C  lycaon)  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  France.  The  Mexican  Wolf  (C.  mexicanus, 
Lin.)  has  the  under  part  of  the  body  and  the  feet  white. 

The  Red  Wolf  (C  ^'wAa/a,  Az.)— A  fine  cinnamon  red,  with  a  short  black  mane  along  the  spine.  From  the 
marshes  of  South  America.    [The  beautiful  fur  of  this  animal  renders  it  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.] 

The  Jackal  (C.  aureiur,  Lin.)  [division  Vulpicams,  Hlainv.  and  JaraluK,  Hodg.]— xV  voracious  species,  which 
hunts  like  the  Dog  [in  packs],  and  in  its  conformation  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  tamed,  resembles  the  latter 
more  nearly  than  any.other  wild  species.  Jackals  are  found  from  the  Indies  and  the  environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  far  as  Guinea  inclu/ive ;  but  it  is  doublful  whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species.  [Tliere  are  now  several 
well-known  species  of  these  animals.  The  Cunis  pritn<evtis,  Hodg.,  C.  DukhunemiXy  Sykes,  is  a  large  red  Jackal, 
or  Jackal-like  Dog,  inhabiting  India,  and  ver>-  like  the  Dingo  of  Australia.] 

Foxes  \_Vulpes  of  some  naturalists]  may  be  distinguished  from  Wolves  and  Dogs  by  having  the  tail 
longer  and  more  bushy  [though  in  this  respect  there  is  no  drawing  the  line  of  separation],  by  a  more 
pointed  muzzle,  and  pupils  which,  during  the  day,  form  a  vertical  fissure ;  also  by  their  upper  incisors 
being  less  sloping;  they  emit  a  foetid  odour  [seurcely  less  offensive  in  the  Jackals],  dig  burrows,  and 
attack  only  the  weaker  animals  ;  [are  also  more  frugivorous  than  the  preceding.*]  This  subgenus  is 
mare  numerous  than  tlie  foregoing. 
The  Conmion  Fox  (C  vutpfx,  Lin.)— More  or  less  rufous,  with  the  extremity  of  the  tail  [generally]  white.     Iv 

found  from  Sweden  to  Lgypt,  [though  many  of 
_   ^      _  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  appertain  to  a  ditle- 

rent  species,  C,  me/anot/aitfr,  Savi,  which  is 
smaller  and  less  carnivorous  than  the  Common 
Fox,  and  dift'ers  somewhat  in  habit. f  There  aie 
very  many  others,  almost  generally  diffused  over 
the  globe.    We  can  only  mention] 

The  Arctic  or  Blue  Fox,  or  Isatis  (C.  lagopm, 
Lin.)— Deep  ash-colour,  often  white  in  winter; 
the  under  surface  of  the  toes  haii7,  (though  several 
of  the  Foxes,  and  even  the  common  one,  have  hair 
under  the  feet  in  the  north).  From  the  glacial 
reijions  of  both  continents,  particularly  the  north 
of  Scandinavia ;  is  nmch  esteemed  for  its  fur. 
The  interior  of  Africa  produces  Fo\es  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  ears,  and  the  strengtli  of  their 
whiskers :  they  compose  the  Megaloth,  Illiger.     Two  are  known,  the 

C.  meffatotiny  Lalande  [Mepalotis  Lalandi  of  some  authors],  a  Cape  species,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Common 
Fox,  but  higher  on  its  legs ;  [especially  remarkable  for  possessing  three  tubercidous  molars  posterior  to  the  cutting 
grindeT  of  each  jaw:  its  teeth  become  much  worn  with  use,  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  mainly  frugivorous.]  And 

The  Zerda,  or  Fennec  of  Bruce  (C.  zerda,  Gm.), 
which  has  ears  still  larger;  it  is  a  very  small 
species,  almost  of  a  whitish  fulvous,  with  woolly 
hair  extending  beneath  the  toes  ;  burrows  in  the 
sands  of  Xubia,  [and  ascends  the  trunks  of  trees 
with  facility:  dentition  that  of  an  ordinary  Fox.] 

Finally,  we  may  place  after  the  Dogs,  as  a 
fourth  subgenus,  distinguished  by  the  num- 
ber of  toes,  which  are  four  to  each  foot, 

The  Wild  Dog  of  the  Cape  {Byana  venatica, 
Burch  ;  H.  picta.  Tern.  [Lycaon  picfa,  Brookes] ), 
which  has  the  dental  system  of  the  Dogs  [Ci- 
vets, &c.],  aud  not  of  the  Hyaenas;  a  tall  gaunt 
form ;  fur  marbled  with  white,  fulvous,  grey, 
and  blackish;  the  size  of  a  Wolf,  with  large 
ears  tipped  with  black,  &c.  It  lives  in  numerous 
packs,  which  often  approach  Cape-town,  and  de- 
vastate the  environs.     [This  remarkable  species 

•  The  common  Dog  is  an  es^er  devoarcr  of  ^'ooscbciriei,  i>f  v 
f    It  is   remarknhle  that    mnny  ef   the    habits    attributed    ic 
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is  Dog  like,  but  certainly  not  a  Canis:  its  form  ana  colouring  (and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  internal 
conformation),  are  rather  those  of  a  Hyana;  and  it  is  known  to  copulate  in  the  manner  of  those  animals,  and 
not  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Dog-s  and  Foxes.  Even  its  dentition  is  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  found, 
(with  one  other  exception,— Pro/e^c*,)  throughout  the  group  to  which  we  conceive  the  Hyjenas  to  belong,  the 
dental  system  of  which  latter  appears  to  be  modilied  in  accordance  with  their  much  increased  and  prodigious 
strength  of  jaw.] 

The  Civets  (Viverra), — 
Have  three  false  molars  above  anrl  four  below,  the  anterior  of  which  sometimes  fall  out ;  two  tolerably 
large  tuberculous  teeth  above,  one  only  below,  and  two  tubercles  projecting  forwards  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth,  the  rest  of  that  tooth  being  tuberculous.  The  tongue  is  covered  with 
sharp  and  rough  papilla;.  Their  clans  are  more  or  less  raised  as  they  walk  ;  and  near  the  anus  is  a 
jiouch  more  or  less  deep,  where  an   unctuous  and   often    odorous   matter  is  secreted  by  peculiar 


They  divide  into  four  subgenera. 

The  True  Civets  (Viverra,  Cuv.), — 
In  which  the  pouch,  large,  and  situate  between  the  anus  and  the  genitals,  divide  1  also  into  two  sacs, 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  a  pommade  having  a  strong  musky  odour,  secreted  by  glands  which 
surround  the  pouch.  This  substance  is  an  article  of  commerce,  much  used  in  perfumery.  It  was 
more  employed  when  musk  and  ambergris  were  little  known.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  remains  round 
during  the  day*,  and  their  claws  are  only  semi-retractile. 

[Four  species  are  knoim  from  Africa  ard  India-  beautiful  spotted  animals,  larger  than  a  domestic  Cat ;   they 

have  an  erectible  mane  along  the  back  (as  in  the 
Hyaenas),  more  or  less  conspicuous :  are  of  an 
indolent  disposition,  and  easily  tamed  ;  feed  partly 
ou  fruits;  and  when  irritated  raise  the  dorsal 
mane,  andliiss  like  Cats.] 

The  Genets  {Genetta,  Cuv.), — 
Have  the  pouch  reduced  to  a  slight  depres- 
sion formed  by  the  projection  of  the  glands, 
with  scarcely  any  discernible  secretion,  al- 
though diffusing  a  very  perceptible  odour. 
In  the  light,  their  pupil  forms  a  vertical 
fissure  ;  and  their  claws  are  completely  re- 
tractUe,  as  in  the  Cats.  [They  are  smaller  and 
more  slender  animals  than  the  Civets,  from 
which  they  scarcely  differ  in  style  of  colour- 
ing :  arc  also  partly,  but  less,  frugivorous, 
and  in  general  easily  tamed. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  same  general  locality  as  the  preceding.  One  (V/f.  ^cticZ/u,  Lin.)J  is 

found  from  the  south  of  Fi-ance  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    It  frequents  the  edges  of  brooks,  near  springs,  &c., 

and  its  skin  forms  an  important  article  of  traffic. 

[The  Galet  [Cryptoprocta,  Ben.) — 

Would  appear,  from  its  dentition,  to  be  the  most  carnivorous  of  the  Viverrine  quadrupeds:  its  jaws 
are  much  abbreviated,  and  there  are  only  two  false  molars  to  each :  claws  wholly  retractile. 

The  species  (C.  ferox,  Ben.)  is  little  larger  than  a  Stoat,  and  uniformly  brown,  with  large  ears  ;  an  inhabitant  of 
Madagascar.    Eupleres  (Jourdan  ?)  would  seem  to  he  allied. 

The  Delundung  (Prionodon,  Horsf.) — 
Is  also  aUied  to  the  Genets,  but  with  the  false  molars  three-lobed  or  serrated. 

the  only  species;  a  rare  Javanese  animal,  of  slender  form,  veiy 
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Felis  and  subsequently  Pr.  gracilis,  Horsf., 
handsomely  streaked  and  spotted.] 
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The  Musangs  {Paradoxurust  F.  Cuv.) — 
Possess  the  teeth  and  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Genets,  with  wliich  they  were  long  confounded  : 
but  their  genend  form  is  stouter,  and   their  gait  plantigrade :  what  more  particularly  distingui^lu's 
them,  however,  is  the  spiral  inclination  of  the  tail*,  which  is  not  prehensile. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  the  Pouffonne  of  Inrtin  (7\ /_v;7fw,  F.  Cuv.),  termed  Palm  Marten  hy  the  French  in 
India,  [^'o  less  than  ten  or  twelve  have  since  been  discovered,  chiefly  from  India  andthegrcat  Asiatic  islands,  tliouKli 
some  inhabit  Africa.  They  feed  much  on  fruit,  but  are  also  tolerably  carnivorous,  sprinjcing  upon  their  prey  fimn 
a  place  of  ambush :  ^ait  slow  and  plantljc:rade,  with  the  head  and  tail  lowered,  and  the  back  arched;  but  they 
also  advance  by  rapid  difjital  bounds,  and  arc  excellent  climbers,  constructing  a  nest  on  the  forked  branches  of 
trees.    They  are  easily  tamed,  and,  when  angry,  growl  and  spit  like  Cats  :  sleep  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  &c. 

As  the  Dog^s  may  be  considered  the  highest  of  the  Carnivoroy  and  the  Cats  the  most  eminently  predaceous,  so 
the  Musangs  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  fairest  average  of  a  member  of  this  division.  Their  dentition  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Dogs ;  but,  on  reverting  the  cranium,  their  cerebral  cavity  is  seen  to  be 
proportionally  smaller. 

Various  species  of  Musang  have  been  named  as  separate  subtjenera  by  different  systematists.  Amlf/iodon,  Jouiii., 
is  the  Ictide  dorce  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  ;  and  Poffitma,  Gray,  refers  to  the  young  of  P.  larvafus.  P.  DerbianuSy  Cray, 
B  species  approximating  the  Genets,  of  a  fulvous-grey  colour,  with  broad  cross  bands  of  dark  brown,  is  Ww 
Uemigalea  zebra  of  Jourdan.  Most  of  them  present  the  streaks  and  spots  of  the  Genets^  but  on  a  darker 
ground-tint. 

Several  aflect  the  \iciuity  of  human  habitations,  and  are  very  destructive  to  poultry,  their  eggs,  &c. 

The  Cyxogalk  {Cynogale^  Gray;  Limictis,  Blainv.) — 
Is  an  aquatic  representative  of  the  preceding,  to  which  it  hears  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  the 
Otters  hold  with  the  Weasels.     Its  false  molars  are  large,  conii)ressed,  sharp,  and  slightly  notched  or 
serrated ;  and  entire  dental  system,  together  with  its  external  characters,  generally  modified  for  a  jiis- 
civorous  regimen. 

One  species  only  is  known  {C.  Benncttu,  Gr. ;  Viv.  and  Lim.  carchanas,  Bl.)— A  native  of  Sumatra,  niiiform  dark 
brown  \  the  ears  small :  head,  and  also  colouring,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  common  Otter :  its  tail,  however,  is 
cylindrical.] 

The  Mangoustes  {Mangtmta,  Cuv.;  Herpes/es,  Ill.f) 

The  pouch  voluminous  and  simple,  and  the  anus  situate  within  its  cavity;  [bony  orbits  of  the  skull 
most  usually  perfect.]  Their  hairs  arc  annulated  with  pale  and  dark  tints,  which  determine  the 
general  colour  of  the  eye.  [Tail  long  as  in  the  preceding  subdivisions,  and  bushy  towards  its 
insertion. 

The  species  are  ven'  numerous ;  and]  that  of  Eg>'pt  {Viv.  ic/inettmon,  Lin.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of /cAneuwort,  is  grey,  with  a  long  tail  terminated  by  a  black  tuft;  it  is  larger  than  our  Cat,  and  as 
slender  as  a  Jlarten.  It  chiefly  hunts  for  the  eggs  of  the  Crocodile,  but  also  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  small  animals ; 
brought  up  in  houses  [where,  in  common  with  its  congeners,  it  is  readily  domesticated,  and  exhibits  much  intelli- 
gence and  attachment],  it  pursues  Mice,  reptiles,  &c.  By  the  Europeans  at  Cairo  it  is  designated  Pharaob's  Rat, 
and  Xems  by  the  natives.  The  ancient  allegation  of  its  entering  the  throat  of  the  Crocodile,  to  destroy  it,  is  quite 
fabulous.  Tlie  common  Indian  species  {Viv.  miingos,  Lin.)  is  celebrated  for  its  combats  with  the  most  dani^erous 
serpents  ;  and  for  having  led  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Ophiorhiza  mitngos  as  an  antidote  to  their  venom.  [Some 
are  less  vermiform  in  their  make,  and  higher  on  the  legs  :  one,  termed  the  Vanaire  by  Buffon,  forms  the  division 
At/iylajT  of  M.  F.  Cuvier ;  others  compose  the  Galidea  and  Ichneurnonia  of  M.  Is.  Geoftroy  :  Cynictis,  Og.,  includes 
several  species  with  only  four  toes  to  each  foot;  and  Lasiopus  and  Mongoy  Auct.,  are  additional  dismember- 
ments of  this  genus.    The  Urva  of  Mr.  Hodgson  appears  also  to  be  a  Mangouste,  with  incomplete  orbits.] 

The  Surikate  {RyztBua,  111.) — 
Resembles  the  Mangoustes,  even  to  the  tints  and  annulations  of  its  fur;  but  is  distinguished  from 
them,  and  from  all  the  Camivora  hitherto  mentioned   [save  the  Lycaon  picta  and  Cynictis,  just  indi- 
cated], by  having  only  four  toes  to  each  foot.     It  is  also  higher  upon  the  legs,  and  does  not  possess 
the  small  molar  immediately  behind  the  canine.     The  pouch  extends  even  into  the  anus. 
Only  one  is  known  {Viv.  teiradactyla.  Cm.),  a  native  of  Africa,  and  rather  smaller  than  the  Mangouste  of  India. 

The  Mangue  {Crosxarchus,  F.  Cuv.), — 
Has  the  muzzle,  teeth,  pouch,  and  gait  of  the   Surikate;  the  toes  and  genital  organs  of  the   Man- 
goustes. 

•  In  thoiie  wbirh  I  bmve  seen  *\\vt,  inclorting  P.  lyput,  thia  char«c-  ■        t  This  term   is  more  generally  arf..pted.     The   name  hhn^Hno.u, 

ter  WM  not  perceptible  :  the  individual  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  pre-  I    formerly  applied  to   the  animals    of  this  genus,  has  been  trniislcrri.-<l 
■cnimg  a  morbid  deformity,  an  xnalogous  in&tnncc  of  which  occurred       to  a  very  extensive  group  of  Hymenopterous  Insects.— F.d. 
in  a  leopard  formerly  exhibited  in  London, — Ed. 
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We  know  but  of  one  (Cr.  o&«CHrw5,  F.  Cuv.),  from  Sierra  iieone  :  sizeof  a  Surikate.  [Other  Maugoiistes  are 
included  by  recent  systematists  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  this  and  the  preceding-  subdivision  are  merely 
slight  moditications  of  Jlerpestes,  and  have  similar  perfect  orbits.] 

We  shall  here  mention  a  singular  animal  from  South  Africa,  which  is  known  only  when  youn^,  and 
which  has  five  toes  before,  four  behind,  and  the  head  a  little  elongated  as  in  the  Civets,  the  legs  raised, 
those  behind  rather  shorter,  and  a  mane  as  in  the  Ilvfeua ;  and  which  also  resembles  the  Striped  Ilyiena 
very  remarkably  in  its  colouring.     Its  anterior  thumb  is  short,  and  placed  high  up.     The  Proteles 

Lalandi,  Is.Geof.;  an  inhabitant  of  caverns. 
Tlie  individuals  examined,  which  were  all 
young,  possessed  hut  three  small  false  moiai  s, 
and  one  small  tuberculous  back  molar.  It 
seems  as  though  their  teeth  had  never  come  to 
perfection,  as  often  happens  in  the  Genets. 
(See  my  Ossemens  fossHcs,  iv.  388.)  [The  per- 
rnaueut  canines  are  of  tolerable  size,  hut  the 
simple  fonn  of  the  molars,  all  very  small,  and 
separated  by  intervals,  presents  an  anomaly 
among  the  Caniivora.,  which  is  even  more  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  affinity  of  this  spe- 
cies to  the  Hysenas.  It  is  destructive  to  very 
young  Iambs,  and  is  stated  to  attack  the  mas- 
sive fatty  protuberance  on  the  tails  of  the 
African  Sheep.] 

32.— Pruteles  Lfilanrti. 


The  last  subdivision  of  the  Digitigradcs  has  no  small  teeth  whatever  l)elund  the  large  molar 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  contains  the  most  sanguinary  and  carnivorous  of  the  class.  There  are 
two  genera. 

The  Hyenas  {Hycena,  Storr) — 
Have  three  false  molars  above  and  four  below,  all  conical,  blunt,  and  singularly  large  :  their  uj)per  car- 
nivorous tooth  has  a  small  tubercle  within  and  in  front ;  but  the  lower  one  has  none,  presenting  only 
two  stout  cutting  points.  This  powerful  armature  enables  them  to  crush  the  hones  of  the  largest  prey. 
Their  tongue  is  rough  [exhibiting  a  circular  collection  of  retroflected  spines]  ;  all  their  feet  have  each  but 
four  toes,  as  in  the  Surikate ;  and  under  the  anus  is  a  deep  and  glandular  pouch,  which  led  the  ancients 
to  believe  that  these  animals  were  hermaphrodite.  The  muscles  of  their  neck,  and  of  the  jaws,  are  so 
robust,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  from  them  anything  they  may  have  seized ;  whence,  among 
the  Ai'ahs,  their  name  is  the  symbol  of  obstinacy.  It  sometimes  liappens  that  their  cervical  vertebrae 
become  anchylosed  in  consequence  of  these  violent  efforts ;  and  thus  has  arisen  the  opinion  that  the 
animals  of  this  genus  have  only  one  bone  in  their  neck.  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  inhabit 
caverns ;  voracious,  subsisting  cliiefly  on  dead  bodies,  which  they  will  even  disinter  from  the  grave,  a 
habit  that  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  superstitious  traditions. 

niree  species  are  known.  The  striped  Hyfena  (-ff.  vulgaris^  Cams  hycenay  Lin.),  found  from  India  to  Abyssinia 
and  Senegal.  The  spotted  H.  {H.  crocuta^  Schreb.,  C.  crocuta,  Lin.,)  from  South  Africa ;  and  the  Woolly  Hyrena, 
(//.  bruanea,  Thuuh.j  H.villosn,  Smith),  also  from  South  Africa.  Remains  of  a  fossil  species  (/f.  speltea)  :ire 
found  in  many  cavern  deposits  of  France,  Gennany,  and  England.  [Hya;nas  are  easily  tamed,  if  allowed  tboir 
liberty,  and  ai"e  susceptible  of  strong  attachment  to  those  who  use  them  kindly  :  many  are  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  watch-dogs  both  in  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  physiologically  nearly  related  to  the  Civets,  and  not  to  tlie 
Dogs*;  and  the  loss  of  the  posterior  tuberculous  molar  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  size 
of  the  carnivorous  grinders  :  notwithstanding  which  these  animals  feed  nmch  on  bulbs.] 

The  Cats  {Felis,  Lin.) — 
Arc,  of  all  the  Carnariay  the  most  completely  and  powerfully  armed.    Their  short  and  rounded  muzzle, 
short  jaws,  and  especially  their  retractile  talons,  w^hicb,  being  raised  upward  when  at  rest,  and  closing 
within  the  toes,  by  the  action  of  elastic  ligaments,  lose  neither  point  nor  edge,  render  them  most  for- 
midable animals,  more  particularly  the  larger  species.     They  have  two  false  molars  above,   and  two 
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hclow  :  the  upper  carnivorous  tooth  thrcc-lohcd,  witli  a  broad  heel  on  its  inner  side;  the  inferior  witli 
two  pointed  and  cutting  lobes,  and  without  any  heel:  finally,  they  have  only  one  very  small  upper 
tubercular,  and  no  corresponding  one  in  the  lower  jaw.  [These  animals  creep  unawares  upon  their  prey, 
and  seii^e  it  with  a  sudden  spring,  in  which  they  expend  their  energy.]  The  species  arc  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  vary  much  in  size  and  colour,  but  they  are  all  nearly  similar  in  structure.  We  can 
only  subdivide  them  by  characters  of  trivial  import,  as  size,  and  the  length  of  fur. 
At  the  head  of  this  genus  ranks 

The  Lion  (Fclis  Ico,  Lin.),  the  most  powerful  of  the  beasts  of  prey ;  distinj^shed  by  its  uniform  tawny  colour, 
tlie  tuft  of  black  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  flowing  mane  w  hich  clothes  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of 
the  male.  Formerly  inhabitin;^  the  three  divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  it  appears  to  be  now  conlhied  to  Africa, 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia.  Its  head  is  sipiarer  than  in  the  following  species.  [The  Lion  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  chii'Ily  as  re^^ards  the  quantity  of  mane,  and  lengthened  hair  on  other  parts:  those  of 
(iuizerat  an-  almost  destitute  of  any ;  the  Lions  of  Africa  present  the  greatest  quantity,  in  many  of  which  there  is 
a  metlian  line  of  long  hair  extending  along  tlie  belly ;  but  even  these  diftcr  one  from  another;  there  is  also  con- 
siderable difterence  of  physiognomy  between  the  African  and  Asiatic  Lions,  and  the  latter  are  always  paler,  and 
rrputed  to  be  less  courageous ;  but  there  is  no  dirterence  of  size  and  apparent  strength.  Tliose  who  distinguish 
the  Lions  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  diflferent  species,  might  change  their  opinion  on  seeing  the  various  adults  now 
living  in  London.] 

Tigers  are  large  species  with  short  hair,  and  commonly  exhibiting  vivid  markings.  [We  may  here  observe  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  subdivide  the  genus  Friix  into  detinite  sections,  and  that  every  attempt  of  this  kind 
Iiitherto  made  has  consequently  provcil  a  complete  failure  :  the  transition  into  the  Lynxes  is  most  gradual ;  and 
the  spotless  species  (as  the  Lion,  Puma,  &c.)  are  marked  like  the  rest  when  young.  Those  species,  however, 
which  atfect  the  open  country,  as  the  Lion  and  Leopard,  have  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracting  to  a  point ;  whereas 
in  those  which  inhabit  forests,  as  the  Tiger  and  domestic  Cat,  the  pupil  closes  to  a  vertical  line,  permitting  thus, 
when  least  dilateii,  of  a  full  range  of  vision,  in  the  direction  in  which  these  animals  chiefly  watch  for  prey.  A  few 
of  the  more  conspicuous  may  be  briefly  indicated.] 

The  Tiger  (F.  tigris,  Lin.) — As  large  as  the  Lion,  but  with  the  body  longer  and  head  rounder ;  of  a  bright  red- 
dish-buff above,  with  irregular  black  transverse  stripes,  and  pure  white  underneath ;  [the  hair  surrounding  the 
head  elongated] :  the  most  cruel  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  scourge  of  the  East  Indies.  Such  are  the  strength  and 
the  velocity  of  its  movements,  that  during  the  march  of  an  army  it  has  been  known  to  seize  a  soldier  while  on 
horse-back,  and  bear  him  off  to  the  jungle,  without  affording  a  chance  of  rescue.  [This  species  also  occurs, 
sparingly,  in  northern  Asia.     Its  markings  vary  much  in  different  individuals.] 

The  Jaguar  (f.  oncrt,  Lin.)  of  America.— Nearly  as  large  as  the  preceding,  and  scarcely  less  dangerous :  it  is 
beautifully  spotted  with  rings  more  or  less  complete,  and  containing  smaller  spots  [on  a  deeper  ground-tint :  the 
space  included  within  the  annulations  of  all  the  spotted  Cats  being  deeper  coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  body.] 
Black  individuals  sometimes  occur,  which  have  the  spots  more  intense,  and  visible  only  at  particular  angles, 
[the  fur  of  the  spots  differing  in  texture :  the  same  has  been  observed  of  the  Tiger  and  Leopard,  and  albino 
individuals  of  the  former  have  hkewise  been  noticed.    Jaguars  also  differ  much  one  from  another]. 

The  Panther  ( F.  pardusy  Lin. :  PardalU  of  the  ancients. )— [Covered  with  annular  series  of  irregular  small  spots.] 
It  is  widely  spnad  over  Africa,  the  hottest  region  of  Asia,  and  also  the  Indian  archipelago. 

^,^  The  Leopard  {F.  hopardus,  Lin.)— [Very  like  the 

^  /""T^  Panther,  but  with  the  markings  less  broken  into 

■^Jif^^  small  spots  :  it  varies,  however,  considerably,  and 

^^  the  two  sides  of  the  same  animal  do  not  always 

,  '^     ^  resemble :  from  Asia  and  jVfrica.]    These  two  spe- 

_>  "  cies  are  smaller  than  the  American  Jaguar  [and 

are  very  doubtfully  separable  from  each  other. 

Tlie  Ounce  of  Buffon  (F.  nncia,  Gm.)  is  a  long- 
haired mountain  Cat,  as  large  as  a  Leopard,  with 
tad  longer  than  the  body;  also  similarly  spotted, 
but  more  obscurely,  and  on  a  paler  ground-tint. 
It  mhabits  the  Asiatic  mountains,  and  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  it  has  lately  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Of  the  other  spotted  Cats,  may  be  mentioned 
the  F.  chalybcata,  Herm.,  from  the  north  of  India ; 
and  F.  nrerr/nfl,  Ben.,  from  Sumatra*:  also  the 
K>-mau-dyan  (Fig.  33),  or  gigantic  Tiger-cat  of 
Sumatra  {F.  macroscelis),  and  the  nearly  allied  but 
smaller  Marbled  Cat  {F.  marmorata),  from  the 
same  locality,  which  are  remarkable  for  length  of 
tail.    The  Ocelot  of  South  America  (F.  pardalis. 
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Fig.  34.— Felis  Lynx. 


Lin.),  twice  the  size  of  a  large  domestic  Cat,  and  comparatively  lOwer  on  the  legs,  is  marked  somewhat  like  the 
Jaguar,  but  with  a  tendency  to  a  linking  of  the  spots  into  longitudinal  bands,  more  or  less  observable  in  different 
individuals.*   F.  Sinnatrauus  and  Bengalensis  are  not  larger  than  a  House-cat,  but  coloured  like  the  foregoing ; 
though  individuals  commonly  occur  of  the  same  greyish  ground-tint  as  the  majority  of  the  smaller  species.    A 
beautiful  European  Cat,  with  the  markings  of  the  Leopard  group,  is  the  F.  pardina,  Oken,  which  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Spain ;  its  tail,  however,  is  short,  as  in  the  following.    There  are  many  others]. 
Lynxes  are  short-tailed  Cats,  with  mostly  pencil-tufts  to  theii-  ears,  and  fur  generally  spotted  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly :  those  of  cold  countries  have  the  fur  long. 
A  species  little  less  than  a  Leopard  {F.  lynx,  Lin.) 
stdl  mhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Scandinavia  to  Spain  and  Naples,  and,  it  is 
*:aid  the  north  of  Africa  also.   [Prof.  Nilsson  dis- 
tingmshes  three  large  European  species  in  Scan- 
dma\ia,  and  figures  different  varieties  of  each.] 
The  Canada  Lynx  is  smaller,  with  very  long  fur, 
x^hich  extends  even  under  the  toes;  [it  is  alhed 
to  the  Wild  Cat  of  Britain.    There  are   many 
olher^i,  some,  as  the  Pampas  Cat  (F .pajeros)  i<^YvnX- 
mg  mto  the  next  group.    We  can  only  notice 
a  handsome  short-haired  species,  the  Caracal  of 
1  urkey  and  Persia,  ahnost  uniform  bright  vinous 
red     it  is  the  true  Lynx  of  the  ancients.    The 
Chati  (F.  Serval,  F.  Cuv.),  an  elegant  spotted 
species,  of  slender  form,  and  very  high  upon  the 
legs,  may  be  approximated  to  this  gi'oup,  and 
indeed  has  a  moderately  short  and  singularly 
mobile  tail :  it  inhabits  Africa.    Allied  to  it  is  the  Chati  {F.  mitis)^  a  native  of  South  America. 

Approaching  the  domestic  Cat  in  size,  colour,  and  markings,  are  also  numerous  species,  among  which  the 
native  Cat  of  Britain  (fig.  35)  may  be  particularized,  distinguished  by  its  tail  not  tapering  as  in  the  tame  Cat ; 
it  is  also  larger,  but  with  nmch  shorter  intestinal  canal,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  length  of  intestine  in  the 
common  Cat  may  have  been  gradually  induced  by  long-continued  habituation  to  a  le.ss  caraivorous  regimen, 
operating  through  many  successive  generations.  Thedomcstic  Cat  is  referred  by  Temminck  to  his  F.  maniculata,  a 
species  wild  in  Egj-pt;  but  is  probably  a  mingled  race,  derived  from  several  distinct  wild  stocks  :  our  author,  in 
Ins  last  edition,  referred  it  to  the  European  Wild  Cat,  but  subsequently  retracted  his  opinion :  the  Angora  variety 

of  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  being 
covered  with  long  silky  hair.  Of  the  spotless 
species,  may  be  mentioned] 

The  Cougar,  Puma,  or  pretended  Lion  of 
Amei-ica  (F.  concolor,  Lin.)  (Fig.  36.)— Red  [sil- 
very or  greyish-red],  with  small  spots  of  a 
slightly  deeper  colour,  which  are  not  easily  per- 
ceived [nor  always  present  in  the  adults,  and  a 
small  black  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Size 
nearly  that  of  a  Leopard],  from  both  Americas, 
where  it  preys  on  Sheep,  Deer,  &c.  [and  has 
lieen  known,  though  very  rarely,  to  attack 
mankind.  An  allied  species,  redder,  and  with 
shorter  tail,  exclusively  from  South  America,  is 
known  as  F.  nnicolor;  and  there  is  a  small 
species  also  very  similar,  the  Eira  of  Azzara, 
the  tail  of  wliich  is  not  tufted.    The  Jaguarond  i 

^.    —    «—    ^  is  another  from  the  same  locality,  of  medium 

Fig   S6  — ^ilo  Cut.  ■" 

size,  altogether  of  a  blackish-brown,  more  or 
less  dark,  and  rather  low  on  the  legs:  and  there  is  a  deep  reddish-brown  Cat  in  India,  scarcely  larger  than  the 


•  As  a  warning  agninst 
uncertain  temper  of  these 
mentioned  a  f.ict  nhith  occi 

tlie  range  of  his  bouse  ai 
appearing  thorouKhly  reclai 
side,  when  a  child  of  three 
often  done  bef.>re,  Ihe  anit 
the  throat,  and  killed  it  t 
instance  has  occurred  in  \.\ 
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c  assistance  could  be  rendered.  An 
inntry  of  a  babe  being  attacked  by  a 
It  is  undoubtedly  more  susceptible  of 
nerally  described  ;  and  it  is  surprisint; 
rs  the  roueb  handling  of  children.   We 


any  animal  could  well  les 

ify,  and  this  Id  Ihe  case  of  iudiniluHls 

had  never  fed  it:  but  it 

s  understood,  with  what  general  truth 

perhaps  be  questioned,  t 
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1  animnl  towards  young  cl 
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CAftNAUlA. 


dcmfstic,  nnmeii  P.  Tmimittckii :  f  .p/anicirp»  approxiMinles  ihe  last,  but 

ht'uil,  aud  is  i^markable  for  its  complete  boii) 

orbits.] 

We  m-Rlit  place  ns  a  separate  subgenus  [('•/■ 
nnilyriu,  Blainv.  ?  ]  a  species  which  has  the  hen! 
nuimltT  and  siiorler,  and  the  talons  of  which  .u  ■ 
nut    retractile    [a  statement  which  is    nn 
rniiteil  by  fact],   the  Chetah,  or  HuntinL'  I 
pard  {F.jubata,  Schreb.) :  size  of  a  LeopnrtI 
Ioii:;er-bodieil,    and   stands   higher;   of  n  i 
fulvous,  with  tolerably  uniform  small  black  s| 
a  black  streak  reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  a     1 
of  the  mouth,  and  tail  annutated  at   the  en  1 
The  disposition  of  this  animal  is  mild  and  d<     I 
[From    Asia   and  Africa,    but    apimreutly 
specilically  the  same  on  the  two  continents. 

The  DiGiTiGRADA  o*'  Cnvicr,  c^ 
siveofthe  semi-plantigraile  genera  « 
have  no  coecum,  divide  primarily  i 
first,  the  Canine  group,  or  the  Dogs 
Foxes,  which  is  the  most  distinctl\ 
paratcd  by  anatomical  characters  ; 
remainder  are  all  mnch  more  nearl\ 
lied,  bnt  we  may  venture  to  detach  t 
Feline  animals  or  Cats  :  the  rest  may  ill 
be  included  in  the  Viverrine  section,  lu 
which  the  Ilyicnas  strictly  appertain  ;  a 
varied,  but  quite  natiu-al  assemblage,  ex- 
clusively contined  in  its  distribution  to  the  eastern  continent,  and  scarcely  extending  beyo'.ul 
the  tropics ;  whereas  the  former  groups  are  generally  diffused,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  remote  oceanic  islands.  Of  the  Viverrine  animals,  the  most  definitely  cha- 
racterized subdivision  is  that  of  the  Mangoustes  and  subordinate  sections :  the  Genets  scarcely 
diifer  from  the  Cats  except  in  the  prolongation  of  the  muzzle ;  and  the  Hysena  group  is  so 
nearly  related  to  the  Civets  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  separable  on  physiological  characters.] 


The  A.mphibia  [Pinxigrada,  Blain.] — 
Compose  the  third  and  last  of  the  minor  tribes  into  which  we  divide  the  Carnivora.  Their 
feet  are  so  short  and  so  enveloped  in  the  skin,  that,  upon  land,  they  only  serve  to  crawl 
with*  ;  but,  as  the  intervals  between  their  toes  are  occupied  by  membranes,  they  form  excel- 
lent oars  :  hence  these  animals  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  water,  which  they 
only  quit  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  to  suckle  their  young.  Their  lengthened  body ;  their 
very  moveable  spine,  provided  w  ith  muscles  « hich  strongly  flex  it ;  their  narrow  pelvis ;  their 
short  close  fur,  setting  flat  upon  the  skin ;  all  combine  to  render  them  able  sw  imraers,  and 
the  details  of  their  anatomy  confirm  these  first  indications.  [.\s  in  the  Dugong,  the  Cetacca,  and 
other  large  aquatic  Mammaha,  their  bones  are  light  and  spongy,  more  particularly  in  the 
larger  species.]     Only  two  genera  have  as  yet  been  distinguished,  the  Seals  and  the  Morsts. 

The  Seals  {Phoca,  Lin.) — 
Have  six  or  four  incisors    above,  four   or  only  two  below,    pointed  canines,    and  grinders  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  twenty -two,  or  twenty-four  [that  is  to  say,  two,  in  the  complete  series,  posterinr 
to  the  representative  of  the  carnivorous  tooth],  all  of  them  trenchant  or  conical,  without  any  tuber- 
culous portion :  five  toes  to  each  foot,  the  anterior  successively  shortening  from  the  thumb  ;  whereas, 

in  litnd :  it  nrigglei  «long,  U|ion  the  g^und,  bf  the  action  uf  the  Kbaa. 
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in  the  liind  feet,  the  outer  and  inner  toes  are  the  longest,  and  the  intermediate  comparatively  short. 
Their  fore-feet  arc  enveloped  in  the  integuments  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  wrist,  the  hinder  almost  to 
the  heel ;  between  the  latter  is  a  short  tail.  The  head  of  a  Seal  resembles  that  of  a  Dog ;  and  they 
have  the  same  intelligence  and  mild  and  expressive  physiognomy.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  become 
much  attached  to  their  feeder.  The  tongue  is  smooth,  and  notched  at  the  end,  their  stomach  simple, 
cCBCum  short,  intestinal  canal  long,  and  tolerably  regular.  These  animals  subsist  on  fish,  -n-hich  tliey 
alwavs  devour  in  the  water,  and  are  enabled  to  close  their  nostrils  when  diving,  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
valve.  As  they  remain  long  below  the  surface,  it  was  supposed  that  theybramen  ovale  continued  open 
as  in  a  fcetus,  which  is  not  the  case :  they  have  a  large  venous  carity,  however,  in  their  liver,  which 
assists  them  in  diving,  by  rendering  respiration  less  necessai')'  to  the  motion  of  the  blood.  The 
latter  is  very  abundant  and  very  dark. 

.\nalogous  to  Calocephala,  The  Seals,  (properly  so  called,  or  without  external  ears), — ■ 
Have  the  incisors  pointed ;  all  their  toes  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  motion,  and  are  terminated  by 
pointed  nails  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  connecting  membrane. 

They  may  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  theur  incisors.     In 

Calocephala,  F.  Cuv.  [Phoca,  as  restricted], — 

There  are  six  above  and  four  below.     [The  cheek-teeth  have  more  than  one  root ;  and  besides  tl-,e 

main  cuttin"  point,  there  is  on  each  an  anterior  smaller  one,  and  two  posterior.     The  brain  is  in  this 

division  amply  developed,  and  the  intelligence  proportionate.] 

The  common  Seal  {Ph.  vituUna,  Lui. ;  Ph.  Uttoreoy  Thiem.)— Common  on  the  coast  of  Europe  in  vast  herds,  and 

extending  far  to  the  north.    The  European  seas, 
however,  contain    several    PhoctTy  which   have 
_  1  ecn  long  confouuiled,  some  of  which  are  per- 

haps varieties  of  the  others;  as  Ph.  Mspltia, 
Schieb  ;  Ph.aimellata,  Nllls. ;  Ph.fmtida,  Fabr., 
&c  [Tliose  of  the  British  islands  much  require 
el  ici  lation.]  A  species  more  easily  recog- 
nize 1  lb 

The  Harp  Seal  (PA.  groenlandica  and  oceanica, 
\uct )  from  the  whole  north  of  the  glohc.  [Re- 
markable for  the  difference  in  marking  between 
the  adult  male  (fig.  37)  and  the  female  and 
young  length  five  feet.  It  pertains  to  the  British 
fauna  as  does  also  the  next  species,  according  to 
report,  for  which  the  IluUcliarm  griseus,  how- 
ever, has  been  generally  mistaken.] 

Bearded  Seal  (PA.  barbata,  Fabr.),  a  northern 
species,  surpassing  all  the  preceding  ones  in 
size,  which  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  Its 
moustaches  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the 
others.  [Several  more  are  known  from  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.] 
The  Sterrincks  {Stenorhynchu3,  F.  Cuv.) — • 
Possess  four  incisors  to  each  jaw,  and  cheek- 
teeth <leeply  notched  into  three  points  (fig.  38), 
[but  with  single  roots  :  the  muzzle  slender  and 
much  elongated  ;  and  very  small  claws] . 

One  only  is  known  (PA.  lepionyx,  Bl.),  from  the 
Austral  seas :  size  of  the  Bearded  Seal.  [An  allied 
jipccies  constitutes 

The  Leptonyx  {Leptonyx,  Gray) — 
The  grinders  of  which  are  bluntly  three-lobcd, 
the  muzzle  broad  and  rounded,  and  hind  feet 
clawless. 
Olaria  WcddelUl,  Lesson.— Also  from  tlie  South  Seas]. 


Tig.  33.— Teeth  of  Stenincft 
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The  Monk  (Pelagius,  F.  Cuv.) — 
Also  iiosscsses  four  incisors  to  each  jaw ;  but  the  grinders  form  obtuse  cones,  witli  a  sliglitly  marked 
process  before  and  heliind.     Tliere  is  one  in  the  Mediterranean, 

PA.  moimclim,  Gm.,  from  ton  to  twelve  t'cct  in  IcnRtli.  It  is  particularly  found  niuoug  the  Grecinn  and  Adriatic- 
I«*les,  and  was  probably  the  species  best  known  to  the  ancients. 

[Thk  IIai.kets  {Halic/iiprus,  Nilsson). 
Grinding  teeth  of  the  ujipcr  jaw  simple  ;  those  of  the  lower  with  an  inconspicuous  tubercle  before  and 
behind.     Muzzle  deep  and  obliquely  truncated  :  the  head  flat,  and  brain  e(>ni|iaratively  very  small. 

//.  ijn/phus.  Nils.,  a  species  nearly  as  larjc  as  the  Uearded  Seal,  inhabits  the  Haltic  and  British  seas,  H-hcrc  it 
would  seem  to  be  not  uncommon.  Its  intelb^ence  has  been  observed  to  l>e  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
true  P/ioce.] 

The  Hoodcap  (Slemmalijms,  F.  Cuv.). 

Four  superior,  and  two  inferior  incisors;  the  grinders  compressed  anil  slightly  threc-lobed,  supported 
by  thick  roots. 

PA.  crislata,  Gm. ;  PA.  leoninn,  Falir.— A  species  attaining  a  leni;th  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  with  loose  skin  upon 
the  head,  which  can  be  inflated  into  a  sort  of  cowl,  and  is  drawn  over  the  eyes  when  the  animal  is  menaced,  at 
which  time  the  nostrils  also  are  puffed  out  like  bladders.    From  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Finally, 

The  -Myroungas  (Macror/iinus,  F.  Cuv. ;  ICi/s/op/iora,  Nilsson,]  ) — 

Possess,  «illi  the  incisors  of  the  preceding,  obtuse  conical  molars  (fig.  39)  [but  massive  canines],  and 
muzzle  lengthened  into  a  short  moveable  proboscis.  The 
largest  known  Seal  is  of  this  subgenus  ;  the 

P/i.  leanina,  Lin.— Twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in  length  [sometimes 
thirty,  according  to  English  measure,  and  of  great  proportionate 
ImlkJ.  Brown,  the  muzzle  of  the  male  terminated  by  a  wrinkled 
snout,  which  becomes  inflated  when  the  animal  is  angry.  It  is  common 
in  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  great  request  for 
the  quantity  of  very  superior  oil  with  which  it  ahounds. 

Those  with  external  ears. 

The  Otaries  (Olaria,  Peron), — 
ri«.  .3-r«iUo(  Myrju..!!^.  Are  worthv  of  being  formed  into  a  separate  genus,  inasmuch 

as,  besides  the  projecting  auditory  concli,  the  four  middle  upper  incisors  have  a  double  cutting  edge  (a 
structure  not  hitherto  remarked  in  any  other  animal) ;  the  exterior  are  simple  and  very  small,  and  the 
four  inferior  forked :  the  molars  are  all  simply  conical.  The  toes  of  their  anterior  swimming-paws 
[which  are  placed  far  backward]  are  almost  immoveable  ;  and  the  membrane  of  their  bind  feet  is 
prolonged  into  a  flap  beyond  each  toe  :  all  the  nails  are  thin  and  flat. 

Ph.jubata,  Gm.  (.Sereiio/iof  Steller,  Pernatty, 
&c.,  but  not  of  Anson,  which  refers  to  the  My- 
rounga ;  the  latter  being  also  the  Sea  Wolfot  Per- 
natty). From  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  [French],  and 
more,  in  length :  the  neck  of  the  male  covered 
with  more  frizzled  and  thickly-set  hairs  than 
those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  From  the 
South  Pacific. 

[The  Falkland  Otary,  or  Fur  Seal  of  com- 
merce (C.  PalUandia,  Desm.)— Remarkable  for 
the  great  disproportionate  size  of  the  sexes  (if, 
indeed,  the  same  does  not  apply  to  all  its  con- 
geners) ;  the  fuJI-grown  male,  according  to 
Weddell,  measuring  6  ft.  9  inch.;  the  female 
only  3i  feet.  It  is  polygamous,  i  n  the  proportion  of 
one  male  to  about  twenty  females.  Tlie  fur  is 
an  esteemed  article  of  commerce;  and  so  abun- 
dant was  the  species  formerly  in  various  locali- 
ties, that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  less  than 
1,200,000  skins  were  annually  obtained  from  a 
single  island].  f  ig.  «).-The  Ut.ij. 
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nie  Ursal  (Ph.  ursina,  Gm.  [Arctocep/ialus  uninus,  F.  Cuv.  fig.  10.]— Eight  feet  loiiLC,  no  maue,  varying  ir<im 
brown  to  whitish.    From  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Morse  (Triohecus,  Lin.)— 
Resembles  the  Seals  in  the  general  form  of  its  body  and  limbs,  but  difTers  considerably  from  them  in 
the  head  and  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  has  neither  incisors  nor  canines,  and  is  compressed  anteriorly  to 
pass  between  two  enormous  canines  or  tusks  which  issue  from  the  upper  one,  and  which  are  directed 
downwai'ds,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  two  feet,  with  proportionate  thickness.  The  magnitude 
of  trie  sockets  requisite  for  holding  such  enormous  canines  raises  up  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  jaw, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  bulging  muzzle,  the  nostrils  opening  upwards,  instead  of  being  terminal.  The 
molars  are  all  short  cylinders,  obliquely  truncated.  There  are  four  [or  five]  on  each  side  above  and 
below  ;  but  at  a  certain  age,  two  of  the  upper  ones  fall  out.  Between  the  canines  are  two  incisors 
similar  to  the  molars,  which  the  majority  of  observers  have  overlooked,  as  they  are  not  fixed  in  the 
intermaxillary  bones ;  and  between  these  again.  In  young  individuals,  are  two  pointed  and 
small  ones. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  Morse  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Seals :  and  it  appears 
that  they  subsist  on  fuci  as  well  as  on  animal  substances. 

One  species  only  has  been  ascertained,  the  Morse  or  Walrus  (TV.  rosmarus,  L.) ;  an  inhabitant  of  all  parts  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  exceeding  the  largest  Bull  in  bulk ;  it  attains  a  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  covered  with  short  yel- 
lowish hair.  This  animal  is  much  sought  for  on  account  of  its  oil  and  tusks ;  the  ivory  of  which,  though  coarse- 
grained, is  employed  iu  the  arts.  The  skin  makes  excellent  coach-braces.  [A  strange  assertion  originated  with 
Sir  E.  Home,  that  the  feet  of  the  Morse  possess  suckers,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  ascend  perpendicular  ice-bergs. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this  statement. 

It  is  difficult  to  intercalate  the  Amphibia  in  the  series  of  Cnrnivora,  and  to  determine  to 
what  extent  their  peculiarities  should  be  regarded  as  adaptive  modifications,  based  on  the 
rudimental  structure  of  the  whole  order. 

At  the  head  of  the  Camivora  we  prefer  to  place  the  Dogs  or  Canidw,  followed  by  the 
Viverrida  and  Felidce  :  the  Seals  or  FhocidcE  might,  we  conceive,  next  range  with  less  impro- 
priety than  elsewhere  :  and  after  them  the  Miistelidce,  and  Ursida;  then,  finally,  the  Insectiiwrn, 
which  the  author  ranks  as  equivalent  to  all  the  foregoing.  The  Cheiroptera,  or  Bats,  we 
deem  to  be  subordinate  rather  to  the  preceding  order. 

Remains  of  nearly  all  the  principal  genera  and  some  additional  ones  have  been  found,  more 
or  less  abundantly,  in  the  tertiary  strata,  or  deposits  overlying  the  chalk,  but  not  in  beds  of 
anterior  formation.] 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  MAMMALIANS,— 

MARSUPIATA,— 

(Or  titnt  of  the  Pouched  Animals,) — 

With  which  we  formerly  terminated  the  Carnaria,  as  a  fourth  family  of  that  great  ordinal 
division,  presents  so  many  singularities  in  the  economy  of  its  members,  that  we  are  induced  to 
separate  and  elevate  it  to  its  present  position  ;  the  more  particularly,  as  we  observe  in  it  a 
sort  of  representation  of  three  very  different  orders. 

The  first  of  all  their  peculiarities  is  the  premature  production  of  their  j'oirag,  which  are 
born  in  a  state  of  devclopetnent  scarcely  comparable  to  that  of  an  ordinary  foetus  a  few  days 
after  conception.     Incajiable  of  motion,  and  barely  exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  limbs  and 
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otlicr  oxteinal  organs,  these  minute  oH'spring  attneh  themselves  to  the  teats  of  their  mother, 
anil  remain  fixed  there  until  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  developemcnt  analogous  to  that 
ill  which  other  animals  are  born.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  almost  always  so  disposed 
around  the  maranuc  as  to  form  a  pouch,  in  which  these  imperfect  young  are  preserved  as  in  a 
second  uterus;  and  into  which,  long  after  they  can  walk,  they  retire  for  shelter  on  the  appre- 
hension of  danger.  Two  peculiar  bones  attached  to  the  jiubis,  and  interposed  between  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  support  the  jioucli,  [and  prevent  inconvenient  pressure  of  the  young, 
when  grown,  ujion  the  bowels.]  These  bones  are  also  found  in  the  male,  and  even  in  those 
species  in  which  the  fold  that  forms  the  pouch  is  scarcely  visible. 

The  matrix  of  the  aninuils  of  this  order  does  not  open  by  a  single  orifice  into  the  extremity 
of  the  vagina,  but  communicates  w itli  this  canal  by  two  bent  lateral  tubes.  The  i)remature 
birth  of  the  young  appears  to  depend  im  this  singular  organization.  The  scrotum  of  the  male, 
contrary  to  what  obtains  in  other  quailrupeds,  hangs  before  the  ])enis,  which  at  rest  is  directed 
backwards. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Murstipiata  is,  that,  uotn  itiistanding  a  general  resemblance  of 
the  sjiecics  to  each  other,  so  striking  that  they  were  all  long  included  in  one  genus,  they 
differ  so  much  in  the  teeth,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  feet,  that  if  we  rigidly  adiiered  to 
these  characters,  it  would  be  necessary  to  separate  them  into  distinct  orders.  They  carry  us 
by  insensible  gradations  from  the  Carnaria  to  the  Rodentia*,  aud  there  are  even  someauimals 
which  have  the  pelvis  furnished  with  similar  bones  ;  but  which,  being  destitute  of  incisors  and 
even  of  any  sort  of  teeth,  have  been  approximated  to  the  Edentata,  where,  in  fact,  we  shall 
leave  them,  under  the  name  of  Moiiotreniatn.  [The  latter  are  now  more  properly  included 
as  a  second  order  of  the  same  superior  division  of  Mammalia  which  contains  the  Marsup'mta, 
by  the  general  consent  of  physiologists.] 

In  brief,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Mnrsvpicta  form  a  distinct  class,  paiallel  to  tliat  of 
ordinary  quadrupeds,  and  divisible  into  similar  orders ;  so  that,  if  we  w  ere  to  arrange 
these  two  classes  into  even  columns,  the  Opossums,  Dasyures,  and  Bandicoots,  would  be 
opposed  to  the  insectivorous  Carnaria,  such  as  the  Tenrecs  and  Moles ;  the  Phalangcrs 
au<l  Potoroos  to  the  Urchins  and  Shrews ;  while  the  Kangaroos,  properly  so  called,  could  not 
well  be  compared  with  any  other  genus;  but  the  Wombat  should  be  jilaccd  opposite  the 
Rodentia.  Lastly,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  bones  of  the  pouch  only  [commonly  desig- 
nated marsupial  bones],  and  regard  as  marsupial  all  animals  which  possess  them,  the 
Platypuses  and  Echidnas  might  compose  a  group  parallel  to  the  Edentata. 

Linnajus  ranged  all  the  species  which  he  knew  under  his  genus  Didelpkis,  signifying  double 
matrix.     The  pouch  is  indeed  in  some  respects  a  second  one. 

[The  Marsupiata,  together  with  the  Monotremota,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct 
subclass,  Ovonimpara,  equivalent  to  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia.  Its  members  are  lower  in 
their  organization  than  any  other  mammiferous  animals,  approximating  the  ovijiarous  tyjie 
(aud  particularly  Reptiles),  in  sundry  details  of  their  organization.  The  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  for  instance,  (which  is  much  reduced  iu  size,)  are  not  united  by  a  corpus  callosum ; 
and  they  are  observed  to  be  very  defective  in  intelligence,  as  is  indicated  by  their  ])hy- 
siognomy  t :  the  blood  also  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  tw  o  principal  veins,  as  in  Birds 
aud  Reptiles ;  and  the  sutures  of  the  skull  never  become  united.  In  short,  they  hold  an 
analogous  relation  towards  other  Jlammalia,  to  that  which  the  Batrachia  present  to  all 
other  Reptiles.  Their  incisor  teeth  frequently  exceed  six  in  number,  which  is  the  maxi- 
miiai  throughout  the  rest  of  the  class, — another  indication  of  their  inferiority. 

The  geographic  range  of  the  Marsupiata,  with  the  exception  of  the  0])ossnm  group 
peculiar  to  America,  is  at  present  almost  confined  to  Australia  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 

*  Only  upon  the  suppoHilioii  tbnt  the  ^aniD(r  teeth  of  the  Roitentia   I   itipialt,  is  alTorded  by  t 
nre  ni.j<tilic<l  iiic.ior,,  nhicb  it  more  than  doubtlul.— Ed.  arc  sioitton,  rathLT  than 

t  A  corioaa  illuilratiou  of  this  iiiferiurily  oo  the  part  of  the  .Vur     I 
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tries,  where  they  constitute,  very  nearly  indeed,  the  only  mammiferous  animals ;  but  fossil 
remains  of  them  occm%  sparingly,  in  the  ancient  secondarij  deposits  of  Europe,  where 
hitherto  no  higher  Mammalia  have  been  detected.  Consequently,  the  Marsupiata  would 
appear  to  have  been  much  earlier  introduced  upon  our  planet ;  a  further  indication,  if  not 
of  theii-  inferiority,  at  least  of  their  intrinsieal  separateness  as  a  group :  there  is  reason 
also  to  sus])ect  that  at  former  epochs  they  were  much  more  numerous,  as  well  as  generally 
diffused,  than  at  present.*] 

The  first  subdivision  of  them  is  distinguished  by  long  canines,  and  small  incisors  to 
each  jaw ;  the  back  molars  are  beset  with  pointed  tubercles,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the  Insectivora,  which  these  animals  entirely  resemble  in  their 
regimen. 

The  Opossums  (Didelphis,  Lin.), — 

Whicii  of  all  the  Mar»upiata  have  been  the  longest  known,  compose  a  genus  peculiar  to  America. 
They  have  ten  incisors  above,  and  eight  below ;  three  anterior  compressed  molars,  and  four  sharply 
tuberculated  back  molars,  the  superior  of  which  are  triangular,  the  inferior  oblong :  so  that,  -nith  the 
four  canines,  they  have  in  all  fifty  teeth,  a  number  greater  than  has  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  other 
quadruped.f  Their  tongue  is  bristled,  and  tlie  tail  prehensile  and  in  part  naked ;  the  hinder  thumb  is 
long  and  clfectively  opposable  to  the  four  other  digits,  whence  the  name  Pedimana  has  been  applied 
to  these  animals ;  it  is  not  fuinished  with  a  nail.  Their  extremely  wide  mouth,  and  large  naked  ears, 
give  them  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  The  fflans  penis  is  bifurcated.  They  are  fetid  and  nocturnal 
animals,  whose  gait  is  slow ;  nestle  upon  trees,  and  there  pursue  birds,  insects,  &c.,  without  rejecting 
fruit :  their  stomach  is  small  and  simple,  and  the  coecum  moderate  and  without  enlargements. 

The  females  of  certain  species  have  a  deep  pouch,  wherein  are  placed  their  teats,  and  in  which  the 
young  are  incloseJ. 

Tlie  Common  Opossum  {D.virginiana,  Pen.  (fig.  41 .) 
"^ — --*--  — -  —Nearly  the  size  of  a  Cat;  fur,  a  mixture  of  black 

"^  and  white :  it  inhabits  the  whole  of  America,  enters 

the  Tillages  at  night,  and  attacks  poultry,  devoar- 
mg  their  eggs,  &c.  The  young  at  birth,  sometimes 
sixteen  in  number,  weigh  only  a  grain  each.  Al- 
tl  ough  blind  and  nearly  shapeless,  they  find  the 
nipple  by  instinct,  and  adhere  until  they  have  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  Mouse,  which  happens  about  the 
hftieth  day,  at  which  epoch  they  open  their  eyes. 
1  ley  continue  to  return  to  the  pouch  until  they  are 
a*  large  as  Rats.  The  term  of  uterine  gestation 
s  only  twenty-six  days.  [Several  others  are  known ; 
one  of  which]  tlie  Crab-eating  Opossum  {D.  cancri- 
lonts),  frequents  the  marshes  of  the  sea-coast,  where 
t  teeds  chiefly  upon  crabs. 

Other  species  possess  no  pouch,  but  merely  a 
vtstige  of  it,  or  fold  of  skin  on  each  side  uf  the 
belly.  They  habitually  carry  their  young  on 
their  hacks,  the  tails  of  the  latter  being  entwined 
lound  that  of  the  mother. 

[.\  considerable  number  are  known,  from  South 
Vnierica.j 

The  Yap.sch  {C/ieironectes,  Illig.) — 
[Is  merely  an  acpiatic  Opossum,  with  semi-pal- 
mate toes.] 


Fig.  41. — Common  Opos! 


•  Since  writing;  the  above.  Prof.  BiKinville  linit  publixlted  nu  elttbo- 
rnte  Esisay  on  the  reputed  Marlupiata  uf  the  secondary  deposits, 
u'lierein  he  advances  the  opinion  that  these  celebrated  fossil  remains 
appertain  rather  to  reptiles  of  a  higher  organization  than  any  now 
existing.  M.  V.ilenciennea  and  Prof.  Owen  have  subsei|uently  ad- 
vocated the  currently  received  opinion;  while  tlie  first.namcd  natu- 
ralist  has  l>cen  supported    by  Dr.  Grant,  who  long  previously  had 


'I'he  question  still  r 
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The  Yapach  {Vitt.  ptilinata,  Cicof. ;  Lutra  mcimiui,  Uuild,  liir.  42)  freiiuenls  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

All  the  other  Marsupials  inhabit  eastern 
countries,  and  especially  New  Holland  ;  a 
laud  of  which  the  niauiniilerous  population 
seems  even  to  consist  principally  of  ani- 
nmls  of  this  group. 

[The  three  next  genera,  and  prohably 
the  fourth,  possess  no  coecuni.] 

The  Thylacines  (Thylacinus,  Tein.) — 
Are  the  largest  of  this  first  division :  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  Opossums  by 
the  hind-feet  having  no  thumb,  by  a  Iiniry 
and  not  prehensile  tail,  and  two  incisors 
less  to  each  jaw  ;  their  molars  are  of  the 
same  number.  They  have  accordingly 
forty-six  teeth  ;  but  the  external  edge  of 
FiB.  4:.-ThrY.pnch.  jj^g   three   large   ones   is   projecting   and 

trenchant,  almost  like  the  carnivorous  tooth  of  a  Dog :  their  ears  are  hairy,  and  of  middle  size. 

But  one  [living]  species  is  known,  a  native  of  Van  Dienien's  Land.— Size  that  of  u  [s^niall]  Wolf,  but  lower  on  the 
le?s ;  of  a  srreyisli  colour,  barred  with  black  across  the  crupper  {Did.  cy)wccphala,  Harris).  It  is  very  carnivorous, 
aiul  pursues  all  small  quadrupeds.  [Tliis  animal  does  not  lisb,  as  has  been  stated  ;  nor  is  its  tail  coTDi>ressed :  it 
is  principally  nocturnal,  and  is  called  liger  and  Ht/icna  in  its  native  island.]  iV  fossil  species  of  TUylaciue  I. as 
been  found  in  tlie  irypsum  quarries  of  Paris. 

The  Phascogales  {Pliascwjale,  Tern.) — 
H.ave  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  Thylacines;  but  their  middle  incisors  are  longer  than  tlie 
others,  and  their  back  molars  more  sharply  tubercnlateil,  in  which  respect  they  rather  appro.\imate  the 
Opossums.     They  are  also  allied  to  lliem   by  their  small  size  ;  the  tail,  however,  is  not  prehensile  : 
their  posterior  thumbs,  though  very  short,  are  still  distinctly  apparent. 

[Four  species  are  now  known,  varying?  fi'om  the  size  of  a  Rat  to  that  of  a  Mouse :  they  inhabit  Xew  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  they  live  on  trees,  and  pursue  insects.] 

The  Dasyures  {Dasijurm,  Genf.) — 
Have  two  incisors  and  four  grinders  in  each  jaw  less  than  the  Opossums,  so  that  llicy  have  only  forty- 
two  teeth ;  and  their  tail,  everywhere  covered  with  long  hairs,  is  not  prehensile.  The  hinder  thumb 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle,  or  even  quite  disappears,  [as  in  the  Thylacine].  They  inhabit  New 
Holland,  and  subsist  on  insects  and  dead  carcases;  they  even  penetrate  into  houses,  where  their 
voracity  is  very  inconvenient.  Their  mouth  is  not  so  wide*,  and  the  muzzle  [much]  less  pointed,  tbaji 
in  the  Opossums ;  their  cars  also  are  shorter,  and  hairy.     They  do  not  ascend  trees. 

Tlic  Ursine  Dasyure  (Did.  urgina,  Harris). — Lon^  coarse  black  hairs,  with  some  white  markinj^s;  the  tail 
half  as  lons^  as  the  body,  almost  naked  underneath.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Van  liienien's  Land,  and  is 
nearly  the  size  of  a  Badj^rer.  [This  species,  which  is  of  common  occurrence,  is  designated  in  Van  Dienien's  Land 
tAe  Devil:  it  is  nocturnal,  and  ver>-  destructive  to  Sheep,  of  a  fierce  disposition,  bites  severely,  and  is  a  match  for 
an  ordinary  Do;^:  in  common  with  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  including  the  Thylacyar,  it  often  sits  on  its  haunches,  and 
cleans  its  head  with  its  fore-paws.] 

The  long-tailed  Dasyure  (Das.  macrourus,  Geof.)— Size  of  a  Cat,  with  the  tail  as  long  as  the  body ;  fur  brown, 
spotted  with  white  both  on  the  body  and  tail.  The  tubercle  of  the  thumb  is  still  well  marked  in  this  species,  but 
in  the  following  it  can  no  more  be  seen. 

Mange's  Dasyure  (Das.  Mangii,  <Jeof.)— Rather  smaller  than  the  preceding,  of  an  olive  colour,  sjiotted  with 
white  both  on  the  body  and  tail :  and  lastly,  Did.  viverrina,  Shaw ;  which  is  black,  spotted  with  white,  and  no  spots 
on  the  tail ;  a  third  less  than  the  first.  [These  are  still  the  only  ascertained  species,  though  it  is  probable  that  others 
remain  confounded.  The  last  is  termed  \yild  Cat  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  is  very  destnictive  to  poultry,  of 
which  it  only  sucks  the  blood.    These  animals  apply  the  entire  sole  of  the  hirid-foot  to  the  ground  when  standing. 

The  MY-RMEConE  {Mi/rmecoliius,  Waterh.) — 

Has  the  greatest  number  of  teeth  of  any  known  marsupial,  fifty-two  in  all ;  namely,  eight  upper  and 

•   I  hive  been  mucJi  nsl.iiii^l.e<l  nii  «ithessinK  l!ie  iitn-uhti^iy  wtdc  t;«pc  vi  (lie  I'rbiiie  Dusyurc.— Kn. 
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six  inferior  incisors,  and  behind  the  canines  four  compressea  molars  in  each  jaw,  and  finally  four  small 
molars  above,  and  five  below,  the  latter  pectinated  internally  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of 
attrition  ;  the  canine  of  the  lower  jaw  is  much  incurved.  The  form  of  this  animal  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  Squirrel,  but  with  a  long  and  pointed  muzzle,  as  in  the  Banxring  :  it  has  no  thumb  to  the  hind-foot. 

The  Banded  Mynnecobe  (M./aseiafa,  Waterh.) — Size  of  a  Rat,  and  barred  on  the  crupper  similarly  to  the  Thy- 
lacine,  but  with  white  bands  on  a  reddish  ground  tint.  The  only  specimens  at  present  known  were  procured  at 
Swan  River  settlement,  Australia.  This  animal  has  been  supposed  to  present  the  nearest  living  approach  to  the 
fossil  Thjlacoifierinm  of  the  secondary  lias.] 

The  Bandicoots  (Perameles,  Geof. ;  Thylacis,  lUig-) — 
Have  the  hinder  thumb  short,  as  in  the  first  Dasyures,  and  the  two  following  toes  joined  by  the  skin  as 
far  as  the  claws ;  the  thumb  and  little  toe  of  their  fore-feet  are  reduced  to  simple  tubercles,  so  that 
there  seem  to  be  only  three  toes :  the  superior  incisive  teeth  are  ten  in  number,  the  most  hindward 
pointed,  and  widely  separated  from  the  rest ;  below  there  are  only  six,  [the  posterior  bilobate]  ;  but 
their  molars  are  the  same  as  in  the  Opossums,  [though  less  angular  internally].  Their  tail  is  hairy, 
and  not  prehensile.  They  inhabit  Australia.  The  great  claws  of  their  fore-feet,  almost  straight, 
announce  the  habit  of  digging  into  the  ground,  and  their  rather  long  bind-feet  that  tbeir  gait  is  rapid. 
[Their  ccEcum  is  of  middle  size,  as  in  the  Opossums,  to  which  they  are  approximated  by  Prof.  Owen.] 

The  Loner-nosed  Bandicoot  (P.  «a*i/^w«,  Geof.)— Muzzle  very  much  elongated;  the  ears  pointed ;  fur  a  greyish 
brown.  It  resembles,  at  the  first  glance,  a  Tenrec.  Tlie  P.  obesuta,  Geof.,  is  not  so  authentic,  ["the  latter  is 
now  well  established,  as  also  another,  P.  Guitnii,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  is  very  generally  diflnscd 
throughout  that  island ;  it  lives  principally  on  bulbs,  but  also  on  insects.  Two  or  three  more  have  been  indi- 
dicated,  one  of  w  hich,  P.  lagoiis,  Reid,  is  ranged  by  Prof.  Owen  as 

The  Phil.4ndek  {Thalaoomys,  Owen), — • 
Tiie  superior  landward  incisor  of  which  is  close  to  the  others,  and  the  muzzle  very  long,  and  abruptly 
attenuated:  auditory  bulla;  remarkably  large,  and  divided  posteriorly.     The  ears  long,  and  the  tail  also 
long  and  bushy. 

The  only  known  species  {Per.  lagotis,  Reid)— is  a  nimble-looking  and  handsome  animal ;  gi-eyish,  and  as  large 
as  the  common  Opossum.    From  New  South  Wales.] 

In  the  second  subdivision  of  Marsupials,  there  are  two  large  and  long  incisors  in  the  lower 
jaw,  with  pointed  and  trenchant  edges  sloping  forwards,  and  si.x  corresponthug  teeth  in  the 
upper  one.  The  superior  canines  are  still  long  and  pointed ;  but  those  of  the  low  er  jaw  are  so 
small  that  they  are  often  hidden  in  the  gum  :  in  the  last  subgenus  there  are  even  none  below. 

Their  regimen  is  in  great  part  frugivorous ;  hence  their  intestines,  and  particularly  the 
coecum,  are  much  longer  than  in  the  Opossums.  They  have  all  a  large  thumb,  so  separated 
from  the  other  digits  that  it  seems  directed  backward  as  in  Birds  :  it  has  no  nail,  and  the  two 
following  fingers  are  joined  by  the  skin  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  they  have  derived  their  name  of 

Phalangers  {Phalangista,  Cuv.) 
The  Restricted  Phalangers  {Balantia,  Illig.) — 
Have  not  the  skin  of  the  flank  extended  :  they  have  on  each  jaw  four  back  molars,  all  of  which  present 
individually  four  points,  ranged  in  two  rows ;  and  before  these  a  large  one,  conically  compressed ;  also, 
between  this  and  the  upper  canine,  two  small  and  pointed  teeth,  to  which  correspond  the  very  small 
teeth  below,  of  which  we  have  spoken  :  their  tail  is  always  prehensile. 

In  some  it  is  in  great  part  scaly.  They  inliabit  trees  in  the  Molucca  islands,  where  they  feed  on 
insects  and  fruit.  At  the  sight  of  a  man  they  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail ;  and  if  he  gazes  at  them 
steadily  for  some  time,  they  fall  through  lassitude.  They  dilfuse  an  off'ensive  odour,  notwithstanding 
which  their  flesh  is  eaten. 

Several  species  are  known,  of  various  size  an<l  colours,  all  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  V/ilefp/us 
orientalis  of  Linuceus.  [Those  in  which  the  tail  is  partly  scaiy  are  peculiar  to  the  Molucca  islands,  aud  constitute 
tlie  division  duetts  of  some  systematists.    Five  are  enumerated  by  the  author,  who  follows  Temminck.] 

In  others,  wiuch  have  hitherto  been  found  in  New  Holland  only,  the  tail  is  hairy  to  the  tip. 
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[The  author  enumerates  three,  to  which  four  have  since  been  added  by  Mr.  Ojrilby,  and  an  eij^hth  by  M.  Geoffroy. 
These  animals  keep  in  holes  of  trees  till  twilij;ht,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset  are  observed  eating:  the 
leaves  of  the  difl'erent  Eticalfipli ;  also,  in  retired  places,  those  with  tlie  youni;  shoots  of  fruit-trees.  The  I'h.  vul- 
pina  is  known  as  the  Brm/i-lailed  Opoitum  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Ph.  Cookii,  as  the  Ring-taiini 
Opossum.'] 

The  I'etaurists  {Petaurus,  Sliaw  ;  Phalangisia,  Illig.) — 

Have  the  skin  of  the  flanks  more  or  less  extended  between  the  legs,  as  in  the  Cohigos,  and  Taguans 
among  the  Kodents,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  some  seconds,  and 
to  make  greater  leaps.     They  have  been  found  only  in  New  Holland. 

Some  of  the  species  still  possess  inferior  canines,  but  extremely  small.  Their  upper  canines  and 
the  three  first  molars,  both  above  and  below,  are  very  pointed  ;  tlie  back  molars  have  each  four  points 
[the  last  excepted,  in  which  there  are  but  tliree].  M.  Dcsuiarest  has  named  this  division  Acrobalcs. 
[It  possesses  tliirty-six  teeth  in  all.] 

Tlie  PjRmy  Petaurist  (/>W.  pigmca,  Shaw).— Of  the  colour  and  nearly  the  size  of  a  .Mouse  ;  the  hairs  of  the  tail 
disposed  very  reijularly  on  its  two  sides  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather. 

Other  species  have  no  inferior  canines,  and  the  superior  are  very  small.  Their  four  back  molars 
each  present  four  points,  but  a  little  curved  into  a  crescent,  somewhat  as  observed  in  the  Ruminants. 
Anteriorly,  there  are  two  above  and  one  below,  less  complicated :  this  structure  renders  them  still 
more  frugi\orous  than  any  of  the  preceding.     [Their  teeth  amount  in  all  to  thirty-four.] 

The  Great  Petaurist  (Did.  petaunts,  Shaw  ;  P.  taguanoides,  liesni.) — Resembles  the  Tagaun  and  the  ColuffO  in 
size  :  its  fur  is  soft  and  thick,  and  the  tail  long  and  [not  in  those  which  1  have  seen]  flattened  :  brown-black 
above,  white  underneath. 

The  Sciurine  Petaurist  (Did.  sciurea,  Shaw). — Ash-colonred  above,  wliite  beneath,  and  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding; a  brown  Une  commencing  on  the  muzzle  and  continued  along  the  back  :  the  tail  tufted,  and  as  long  as  the 
body,  its  posterior  portion  black.  From  the  islands  near  New  Guinea.  [It  is  abundant  along  the  south  coast  of 
Xcw  Holland.  The  teeth  are  forty  in  number,  and  exhibit  considerable  modification;  hence  this  animal  Ijas  been 
made  a  separate  division  of  the  Bdidea,  Waterh.  There  are  but  four  true  molars  to  each  jaw,  with  comparatively 
blunt  tubercles  originally ;  three  false  molars  and  a  middle-sized  canine  above,  and  four  small  flattened  teeth 
below :  the  palate  also  is  in  this  group  perfect,  whereas  it  is  not  so  in  the  two  others.  Four  or  five  species  are 
known  to  possess  these  characters. 

The  remainder  appertain  to  the  same  minitnum  group  as  P.  laguanoides.] 

Our  third  subdivision  possesses  the  incisors  and  superior  canines  of  the  preceding.  The 
two  toes  of  the  hind-foot  are  also  similarly  united ;  but  the  posterior  thumbs  and  inferior 
canines  are  wanting.     It  contains  but  a  single  genus, 

The  Potoboos  {Ilypsiprymnus,  lUig.), — 
Which  are  the  last  animals  of  this  family  that  retain  any  trace  of  the  general  character  of  the  Car- 
naria.  Their  teeth  are  ncai'ly  the  same  as  in  the  Phalangers,  and  they  still  have  pointed  canines  above 
[which  all  but  disappear  in  one  species].  Their  two  middle  upper  incisors  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  pointed ;  the  two  inferior  ones  project  forwards.  They  have  anteriorly  a  long  trenchant  and 
dentelated  molar,  followed  by  four  others,  each  with  four  blunt  tubercles.  What  particularly  distinguishes 
these  animals,  however,  is  their  hind  legs,  which  are  very  much  longer  in  proportion  than  their  fore 
ones,  that  have  no  thumbs,  and  the  two  first  toes  of  which  are  joined  as  far  as  the  nail ;  So  that,  at  a 
first  glance,  it  seems  as  though  there  were  but  three  toes,  the  middle  one  having  two  nails.  They 
often  hop  on  their  hind-feet,  at  which  time  they  make  use  of  their  long  and  strong  tail  to  support 
themselves.  They  have  accordingly  the  form  and  habits  of  the  Kangaroos,  from  which  they  only  (litfer  in 
possessing  the  superior  canine.  Their  regimen  is  frugivorous,  and  the  stomach  large,  divided  into  r\vo 
sacs,  and  possessing  several  inflations  ;  but  their  coecum  is  moderate  and  rounded. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  the  size  of  a  small  Rabbit,  and  of  a  mouse-grey  colour,  which  is  termed  the  Kanga- 
roo-rat (Macropns  minor,  Shaw.)  [Five  or  six  others  have  since  been  discovered,  two  of  which,  inhabiting  New 
Guinea,  are  remarkable  for  their  arboreal  habits,  in  reference  to  which  their  structure  is  sbghtly  modified,  the 
limbs  being  less  unequal,  and  the  great  nails  of  their  hind-feet  curved  :  they  do  not,  however,  essentially  differ 
from  the  others.    One  species  is  common  in  the  interior  of  Van  Diemen's  Land]. 

The  fourth  subdivision  differs  only  from  the  third  in  having  no  canines  whatever. 
The  Kangaroos,  {Macropus,  Shaw  ;  Halmaturas,  Illig.), — 
In  which  all  the  characters  occur  that  we  have  assigned  to  the  preceding  genus,  except  that  the  upper 
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canines  are  wanting,  and  the  middle  incisors  do  not  project  beyond  tlie  others.  Tlie  unequal  size  of 
the  hmbs  is  even  more  remarkable,  so  that  they  advance  on  all  fours  vrith  difficulty  and  slowly,  l)ut 
make  immense  leaps  on  their  hind-feet,  the  great  nail  of  which  (almost  in  the  shape  of  a  hoof)  serves 
them  likewise  for  defence,  as,  by  supporting  themselves  on  one  foot  and  their  enormous  tail,  they  can 
inflict  a  severe  blow  with  that  which  is  at  libeity.*  They  are  very  gentle,  herbivorous  animals,  their 
grinders  presenting  only  transverse  ridges :  they  possess  five  in  all,  of  which  the  anterior  are 
more  or  less  trenchant,  and  fall  with  age,  so  that  older  individuals  have  often  only  three.  Their 
stomach  is  formed  of  two  elongated  sacs,  that  are  inflated  at  several  places  like  a  colon  :  the  ccecum 
also  is  large  and  inflated.     Tlie  radius  allows  a  complete  rotation  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  penis  in  these  two  genera  is  not  bifurcated ;  but  the  female  organs  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
Marsupiattt. 

The  Great  Kangaroo  (jV.  major,  Shaw).— Sometimes 
six  feet  in  height,  being  the  largest  animal  of  New  Hol- 
lanil.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1779,  and  is  now 
bred  in  Europe.  The  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  venison, 
llie  young  ones,  which  are  only  an  inch  long  at  birth, 
remain  in  the  maternal  pouch  even  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  graze,  which  they  ett'ect  by  stretching  out  the 
neck  from  their  domicile,  when  the  mother  herself  is 
feeding.  Tliese  animals  Uve  in  troops,  conducted  by  the 
old  males.t  They  make  enormous  leaps.  [Numerous 
other  species  are  now  known,  which  have  even  been  ar- 
ranged into  subgenera:  these,  however,  are  not  gene- 
rally adopted.  They  degrade  in  size  to  smaller  than  a 
Hare.] 

The  fifth  subdivision  lias  two  long  incisors 
in  the  lower  jaw,  but  no  canines ;  in  the  upper 
two  long  middle  incisors,  with  some  small  ones 
i-.g.  43.-Gre«i  Kanearoo.  [four  in  nuuiber]    placed   laterally,  and   two 

small  canines.     It  comprehends  but  one  genus, 

Tiiii  Koala  (Koala,  Cuv. ;  Lipurus,  Goldf. ;  Phascolarctost,  Blainv.), — 

Which  presents  a  short,  stout  body,  and  short  legs,  ■'.vitliout  any  [or  rather  with  a  short]  tail:  their  ante- 
rior toes,  five  in  number,  separate  into  two  group'> 

for  prehension,  the  thumb  and  index  antagonizing 

witli  the  other  three.     On  the  hind-feet  there  is 

no  tliumb ;  and  the  first  two  toes  are  united  as  in 

the   Phalangers  and   Kangaroos.     [There  are  fi\e 

molars  in  each  jaw,  square,  with  four  tubercles  each, 

excepting  the  first.     This  animal  is  essentially   a 

I'lialanger  with  a  short  tail.] 
One  only  is  known  ILip.  cinereus,  Goldfuss.)— Of  a 

greyish  colour,  which  passes  its  life  partly  upon  trees, 

and  partly  in  burrows  which  it  excavates  at  their  foot 

(fig.  44.)    The  female  carries  her  young  for  a  long  time 

on  her  back. 

Finally,  our  sixth  division  of  the  Marsupial 
animals,  consisting  of 
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The  Wombat  [Phascalomys,  Geof. ;   lAmblolis,  Bass] ), — 
Comprehends  a  true  Rodent  according  to  the  teeth  and  intestines,  which  preserves  its  relationship  with 
the  Carnaria  only  in  the  mode  of  articulation  of  its  lower  jaw ;  and  which,  in  a  rigorous  system,  it 


A  KHiigaruo  will  hug  a  Dog  with  its  fore.paws,  while  il 
s  U|>  tlie  belly  with  its  hind-foot.— Eo. 
■  It  appears  rather  that  the  atiimala  of  thia  genus  are  i 
carious,  but  collect  accidentally  at 


s  and    I  They  lodge 
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would  therefore  be  neeessary  to  rank  among  the  Rodenlia.  We  should  even  have  placed  it  there, 
had  wc  not  been  gradually  led  to  it  by  an  uninterrupted  series  from  the  Opossums  to  the  Phalan- 
gers,  thence  to  the  Kangaroos,  and  from  the  Kangaroos  to  the  Wombat.*  Their  reproductive  organs 
are  entirely  similar  to  those  of  other  Marmipiata. 

They  are  sluggish  aninials,  with  large  flat  beads,  and  l)odi('s  that  appear  as  if  crushed.  Tlioy  arc 
without  a  tail;  have  five  nails  on  each  of  tlic  fore-feet,  and  four,  with  a  small  tubercle  in  place  of  a 
thumb,  on  each  of  the  hind  ones,  all  very  long  and  adapted  for  burrowing.  Their  gait  is  remarkably 
slow.  They  have  two  long  incisors  to  each  jaw,  almost  similar  to  those  of  the  llodetitia,  [but  which 
oppose  flat  surfaces  to  each  other,  and  not  chisel-like  edges,  as  in  the  latter]  ;  and  their  grinders  have 
each  two  transverse  ridges. 

They  subsist  on  herbage,  and  have  a  large  and  pear-formed  stomach,  and  short  and  wide  coccum, 
furnished  (like  that  of  Man  and  the  Ourang-outang)  with  a  vermiform  appendage.  The  penis  is  forked, 
as  in  the  Opossums. 

One  species  only  is  known  (Did.  ursinn,  Shaw);  of  the  siie  of  a  Badger;  the  fur  abundant,  and  of  a  more  or  less 
yi'llowish-broBTi.  It  is  found  in  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  where  it  lives  in  its  burrow;  anil  breeds  readily  in  contine- 
nient.  The  flcsli  is  said  to  be  excellent.  [The  skin  of  this  animal  is  remarkably  thick,  and  curiously  uttaclied  In 
the  hip-bones :  its  eyes  are  unusually  small.  When  attacked,  it  grrunts  like  a  l'i;r ;  and  is  fouTul  at  various  eleva- 
tions, burrowing  in  the  forests  and  low  grounds,  and  retiring  to  crevices  in  the  upper.  To  the  colonists,  it  is 
generally  known  as  the  Badger. 

The  Marsupiata  are  flistributed  by  Prof.  Owen,  in  conformity  with  the  stntctiirc  of  tlicir 
digestive  organs,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  coccum  altogether  absent. — Thylacymis,  Dasijtirus,  Phuscocjuk,  luul  probably 
Myrmecobius. 

•2.  With  a  small  coecuin. — Uidelpliis  and  Clwironectes ;  Pera7neles,  and  probably  Tliy- 
lacomys. 

3.  Coccum  of  large  size. — Phascolaicto.'!,  Phalavr/isfa,  Petauriis. 

4.  The  stomach  complicated. — Macrnpus  and  Ilypsiprymnus. 
a.  Coccum  with  a  vermiform  appendage. — Pkascalotnys 

This  arrangement  appears  to  be  |)erl'cetly  in  accordance  with  the  affinities  of  these  animals  : 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  added  that  the  Wombat  [Phascalomys)  might  properly 
form  a  distinct  order  of  Ovovivipera.'] 


THE  FIFl^H  ORDER  OF  MAMMALIANS. 

RODENTIA. 

Wc  have  just  seen,  in  the  Phalangers,  canines  so  small,  that  we  can  hardly  consider  them 
as  such.  The  nutriment  of  these  animals,  accordingly,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Their  intestines  are  long,  atul  the  coccum  simjile ;  and  the  Kangaroos,  which  have 
no  canines  at  all,  subsist  on  vegetables  only.  The  Wombat  might  commence  that  series  of 
animals  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak,  and  which  have  a  system  of  manducation  eveu 
less  complete. 

Two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a  wide  interval,  cannot  well 
seize  a  living  jirey,  or  devour  flesh.  Thoy  are  unable  even  to  cut  the  aliment ;  but  they 
serve  to  fde,  and  by  continued  labour,  to  reduce  it  into  small  particles ;  in  a  word,  to  gnaw 
it :  hence  the  name  Rodentia  appheU  to  the  animals  of  this  order :  it  is  thus  that  they  sue- 
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cessfully  attack  the  hardest  substances,  frequently  feeding  on  wood  and  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  better  to  accomphsh  this  object,  these  incisors  have  enamel  only  in  front,  so  that 
their  posterior  edges  wearing  away  faster  than  the  anterior,  they  are  always  natiu-ally  sloped 
[or  chisel-like].  Their  prismatic  form  causes  them  to  grow  from  the  root  as  fast  as  they  wear 
away  at  the  tip  [their  formative  jjulps  being  persistent]  ;  and  this  tendency  to  increase  in 
length  is  so  powerful,  that  if  either  of  them  be  lost  or  broken,  its  antagonist  in  the  other  jaw, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  or  comminute,  becomes  developed  to  a  monstrous  extent.*  The 
inferior  jaw  is  articulated  by  a  longitudinal  condyle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  no  horizontal 
motion,  excejjt  from  back  to  front,  and  tnce  versa,  as  is  requisite  for  the  action  of  gnawing. 
The  molars  also  have  flat  crowns,  the  enamelled  eminences  of  which  ai'e  always  transversal,  so 
as  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  jaw,  and  better  to  assist  in 
trituration. 

The  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simjjle  lines,  and  the  crown  is  vcrv  flat,  arc  more 
exclusively  frugivorous ;  those  in  which  the  eminences  of  the  teeth  are  divided  into  blunt 
tubercles  are  omnivorous ;  while  the  small  nmnber  of  such  as  have  no  points  more  readily 
attack  other  animals,  and  apjjroximate  somenhat  to  the  Carnnria. 

The  form  of  the  body  in  the  Rodentia  is  generally  such,  that  the  hinder  parts  of  it  exceed 
those  of  the  fi-ont ;  so  that  [with  the  exception  of  a  large  South  American  group,  including 
the  Guinea-pig  and  its  allies,]  they  rather  leaji  than  run.  In  some  of  them,  this  disproportion 
is  even  as  excessive  as  in  the  Kangaroos. 

The  intestines  of  the  Rodentia  are  very  long ;  their  stomach  simple,  or  but  little  divided ; 
and  their  eoecum  often  very  voluminous,  even  more  so  than  the  stomach.  In  the  subgenus 
JMyoxus,  however,  this  intestine  is  wanting. 

Throughout  the  present  group,  the  brain  is  almost  smooth  and  without  furrows  :  the  orbits 
are  never  separated  from  the  teni])oral  fossiE  t,  which  have  but  little  depth :  the  eyes  are 
directed  sideways :  the  zygomatic  arches,  thin  and  curved  below,  announce  the  feebleness  of 
the  jaws ;  and  the  fore-arms  have  almost  lost  the  power  of  rotation,  their  two  bones  being 
often  united  ;  in  a  word,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals  is  perceptible  in  most  of  the  details 
of  their  organization.  Those  genera,  however,  which  have  stronger  clavicles,  display  a  certain 
degree  of  address,  and  employ  their  fore-feet  together  to  hold  up  food  to  the  mouth  :  some  of 
them  even  climb  trees  with  facility. 

[We  have  seen  that  in  the  true  Lemurs  the  middle  superior  incisors  are  separated  by  a  wide 
interval,  which  in  the  Colugos  (Galeopithecus)  is  still  more  extended:  in  Propithecus  of 
Jlr.  Bennett,  on  the  contrary,  the  front  pair  are  brought  ncai-ly  contiguous,  having  more  of 
the  Monkey  character  than  in  other  Strepsirrhini.  The  lower  canines  also,  which  are  directed 
horizontally  forward  throughout  that  group,  and  approximated  so  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
the  intervening  incisors,  which  are  accordingly  extremely  narrow  or  compressed,  are  even 
more  approximated  in  the  Propithecus,  so  that  one  pair  of  the  incisors  is  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  hence  the  diminution  of  the  interspace  between  the  upper  incisors.  Now  in 
this  we  may  discern  a  slight  approach  to  the  rodent  character  of  Cheiromys,  in  the  loss  of  one 
pair  of  incisors.  In  the  latter  genus,  the  whole  of  the  incisors  disappear',  the  canines  of  both 
jaws  occupying  their  site :  precisely  as  in  the  true  Rodentia,  wherein  also  the  incisors  and  not 
the  canines  or  tusks  are  almost  without  exception  obliterated,  as  is  beautifully  shown  in  the 
instance  of  the  Hare,  where  true  incisors  exist  posterior  to  the  upper  gnawing  teeth  :  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  all  Rodentia  the  currently  reputed  incisors  pass  through  the  iutcr- 
maxiliaries ;  w  hile  the  constant  hmitation  of  then'  number  to  tw  o  in  each  jaw,  and  the  inva- 
riable absence  of  any  trace  of  other  teeth  in  the  ordinary  ))osition  of  canines,  assist  in  con- 
firming the  opinion  here  decidedly  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  what  have  been  desig- 
nated incisive  teeth  in  these  animals.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Marsupiata  do  not,  therefore,  as 

•  \Vf   Iiave   seen  one   of  these  upper  teeth   thus  proloii|^e(l,  mill   I        t  They  are  so  in  CheiTiDiiyn,  ranged  by  the  author  in  this  oi-iier, — 
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arranged  by  Cuvier,  effect  a  transition  in  the  nuliniontal  clinracter  of  their  dentition  from  tlic 
Carnirora  to  the  Rodentiu;  inasmucli  as  the  canines,  and  not  tlio  ineisors,  disa])ppar  in  tlieni 
(as  observable  in  Hi/jisiiirymniis) :  tlie  AVonibat  (Phascatomi/s)  might  indeed  be  thonght  to 
(iresent  a  soUtary  exception  to  this  remark  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gnawing 
teeth  of  this  animal  are  modified  ineisors.  Perhaps  the  nearest  nffinitxj  of  the  Rodentiu  is 
with  the  Klephaut,  among  the  Pacht/dermiita.] 

Some  of  the  Rodentia  even  ascend  trees  with  facility.     Such  are 

The  Shuiurels  {Scinnis,  Lin.), — 
Which  may  be  recognized  by  their  very  eoin|iressed  lower  incisors,  and  by  their  long  busby  tail.  Their 
fore-feet  have  only  four  toes,  the  binder  five ;  the  site  of  the  anterior  tbumb  is  however  marked  by  a 
tubercle  [and  it  is  between  these  tubercles  of  the  two  fore-jiaws  that  the  Squirrels  and  allied  genera 
hold  up  their  food  to  the  mouth].  They  have  in  all  four  grinders  to  each  jaw,  variously  tubercu- 
lated,  and  a  verj'  small  additioual  one  above  in  front,  wbicli  soon  falls.  Their  head  is  large,  the  eyes 
prominent  and  lively.  They  are  light  and  agile  animals,  which  nestle  on  trees,  and  subsist  upon  Ibiir 
produce. 

The  SauiKRELS,  properly  so  called  {Scinrus, Cum), — 

Have  the  hairs  on  the  tail  directed  laterally,  so  as  to  resemble  a  feather.  There  are  numerous  species 
on  both  continents. 

The  Common  Squirrel  (Sc.  vtifffaris,  L.)—[lh-v;;ht  red  in  summer,  with  a  dash  of  grey  on  the  upper  parts  in 
wuitor,  at  which  latter  season  the  fur  is  much  finer,  and  the  ears  are  terminated  with  long  hairs ;  the  belly  white.] 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the 

.Vr.  maximus  aud  macrourits,  a  native  of  India. — Nearly  the  size  of  a  Cat ;  above,  black,  the  flanks  and  top  of  llie 
head  a  beautiful  briirht  maroon,  the  head,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  pale 
yellow  ;  a  maroon-coloured  band  behind  the  cheek.  It  inhabits  the  palms,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  the  milk  of 
the  cocoa-nut. 

There  are  several  species  in  warm  climates,  remarkable  for  the  longitudinal  bands  which  adorn  their  fur.  Sueli 
are  the  Palmist  [which  has  been  known  to  vary  entirely  black,  or  white,  &c.  Certain  African  species,  inhabitini; 
rocky  situations,  the  tail  of  which  is  not  bushy,  but  thinly  covered  with  stitf  appressed  hairs,  and  somewhat  tufted  at 
the  extremity,  constitute  the  Pc/romj/*  of  Smith;  and  others,  also  from  Africa,  which  are  entirely  covered  with 
coarse  rigid  fur,  the  claws  of  which  also  are  long  and  straight,  adapted  for  burrowing  only,  compose  the  Xeru\, 
Emp.,  and  Ehr. ;  Geosciurus,  Smith  :  many  of  the  latter  animals  Uve  together,  in  holes  of  the  ground ;  subsisting 
maiidy  on  roots,  for  which  they  scratch  up  the  soil.    Sc.  capensis,  Thunberg,  is  an  example  of  this  foi-m.] 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  separate  from  the  Squirrels  certain  species  that  have  clieck- 
poucbes,  Uke  the  Hamsters,  and  which  retreat  into  subterraneous  holes.     They  are 

The  GnouND-satJiRRELS  (Tamia,  Illig.). 

Such  are 

The  .SV.  gfriatus,  Lin.,  which  is  found  throughout  northern  Asia  and  America,  particularly  in  the  pine  forests. 
Tlie  tail  is  less  bushy  than  in  the  Common  Squirrel  of  Europe,  the  ears  smooth,  and  fur  brown,  with  five  black 
stripes  and  two  white  ones.  [Those  from  America  are  specifically  different,  and  indeed  constitute  two  or  three 
separate  species.] 

We  ought  also,  most  probably,  to  cbstinguisb 

The  GuERLiNGUETS  [{Macromts,  Bodd.)], — 
Wherein  the  tail  is  long,  and  almost  round,  and  the  scrotum   pendent  and  enormous.     In  both  the 
Ground-squirrels  and  GuerUnguets,  the  teeth  are  similar  to  those  of  the  true  Squurels. 
Species  of  them  occur  on  both  continents. 

The  Taguans,  Assapans,  or  Fhing  Squirrels,  {Pteromya,  Cuv.) — 
Have  already  been  separated.     In  these  the   skin  of  the  flank,  extending  between  the  fore  and  huid 
legs,  imparts  the  faculty  of  sustaining  themselves  for  some  instants  in  the  air,  and  of  making  immense 
leaps.     Their  feet  have  long  osseous  appendages,  which  support  a  portion  of  this  lateral  membrane. 

There  is  a  species  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Siberia  (Sciurus  volam,  Lin.) — Greyish  ash-colour  above,  white  below  ; 
the  tail  ouly  half  the  length  of  the  body :  size  of  a  Rat ;  and  which  Uves  solitarily  in  the  forests.  Another  in 
North  America,  smaller,  with  the  tail  only  a  fourth  shorter  than  the  body  {Sc,  volucetla,  Lin.) :  it  lives  in  troops  iu 
the  prairies  of  the  more  temperate  districts. 
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In  the  Indian  Archipelago  there  is  one  nearly  the  size  of  a  Cat  {Sc.  petaiiristti,  Lin.) :  but  the  same  Archipelago 
produces  smaller  ones,  as  the  .Vr.  sagitta,  distinguished  from  the  rest,  the  small  ones  especially,  by  its  membrane, 
which,  as  in  Pt.  petaurista,  forms  an  acute  projecting  angle  behind  the  tarsus. 

[M.  F.  Cuvier  has  subdivided  this  group  into  the  Taguans  (Pteromi/s),  and  Assapans  (Sciuropterus),  which 
latter  term  he  applies  to  the  smaller  species,  the  hairs  on  the  tail  of  which  are  arranged  distachously  :  there  are 
several  eastern  species,  however,  which  appear  to  connect  the  two  together.] 

The  Aye-Aye  {Cheiromys,  Cut.), — 
The  inferior  incisors  of  whicli  are  still  more  compressed,  and  above  all,  more  extended  from  front  to 
Iiaek,  resembling  plough-shares.  Their  feet  have  each  five  toes,  of  which  four  of  the  anterior  are 
excessively  elongated ;  the  medius  being  much  more  slender  than  the  others ;  in  the  hind-feet,  the 
thumb  is  opposable  to  the  other  digits ;  so  that  in  this  respect  these  animals  are  to  the  other  rodents, 
what  the  Opossums  are  among  the  Camaria*  The  sti-ucture  of  their  head  is  otherwise  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Rodentia,  presenting  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Quadruntana  [among  which 
this  remarkable  genus  is  now  ranged  by  almost  general  consent.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
conformation,  a  Lemurine  animal :  in  which  group  we  have  already  seen  that  the  lower  canines  are 
singularly  modified,  projecting  forwards,  and  being  approximated  to  each  other ;  insomuch  that  tlie 
intervening  incisors  (except  in  Galaopithecus)  are  consequently  extremely  compressed  and  narrow, 
one  pair  of  them  being  even  sacrificed  in  the  Indris.  In  the  present  genus,  the  whole  of  the  incisors 
disappear,  as  in  the  ordinary  Rodentia ;  the  canines  of  both  jaws  occupying  their  site  :  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  as  in  the  true  Rodents,  these  teeth  have  persistent  formative  pulps,  as  there  does 
not  exist  another  known  instance  of  continuously  growing  teeth  in  any  animal  pertaining  to  the  great 
divisions  of  Primaria  and  Camaria.f  What  little  is  known  of  the  osteology  of  Cheiromys  is  strictly 
Lemurine ;  and  no  rodent  possesses  the  rotation  of  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  free  separate  movement  of  the  limbs  as  prehensile  in- 
struments, which  are  observed  in  this  genus.  Its  habitat  even  is 
Madagascar,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lemurine  group  of  animals.] 

One  species  only  is  known,  discovered  by  Sonnerat  {Scinrm  madngnscar- 

iensiSf  Gm.) ;  as  large  as  a  Hare,  of  a  brown  colour,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  tail 

long  and  thick,  with  some  black  bristles ;  and  large  naked  ears.    It  is  a 

nocturnal  animal,  the  movements  of  which  seem  painful  to  it;   lives  in 

/     burrows,  and  employs  its  long  slender  digit  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth. 

Linnaius  and  Pallas  have  brought  together  in  one  single  group, 
under  the  general  name  of 

R.VT.S  (Mus,  Lin.),— 
All  the  rodents  possessed  of  clavicles  which  they  could  not  distin- 
guish by  some  obvious  external  character,  such  as  the  tail  of  the 
Squirrels  or  that  of  the  Beaver ;  from  wliich  resulted  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  assigning  to  them  any  common  character  :  the  greater 
number  had  merely  pointed  lower  incisors,  Imt  even  this  character 
was  subject  to  exceptions. 

Gmelin  has  already  separated  the  Marmots,  Dormice,  and  Jerboas ; 

but  we  carry  their  subdivision  much  further,   from   considerations  founded   on  the  form  of  their 

grinders. 

The  Marmots  {Arctomys,  Gm.) — 

Have,  it  is  true,  the  inferior  incisors  pointed,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  animals  comprised  in  the 
great  genus  of  Rats ;  but,  as  in  the  Squirrels  [to  which  superior  group  they  indubitably  appertain] , 
they  have  five  molars  on  each  side  above,  and  four  below,  all  of  them  sharply  tuberculated ;  accord- 
ingly, some  of  the  species  are  inclined  to  eat  flesh,  and  feed  upon  insects  as  well  as  vegetables.  They 
have  four  toes,  and  a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb,  to  their  fore-feet ;  and  five  toes  to  their  hind  feet. 
In  other  respects,  these  animals  are  nearly  the  direct  reverse  of  the  Squirrels ;  being  heavy,  with  short 
limbs,  a  hairy  tail  of  middle  length  or  short,  a  large  flat  head,  and  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 

•  The  Opossums  were  arrwiged  among  the  Car^arin  ill  the  iiuthot's   ,       t  The    iVoml).it    presents   the    only   inst.^nce   ninoiigst   the    M,IT- 
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lethargy  in  deep  holes,  the  entrance  of  which  they  close  with  a  quantity  of  grass.*  They  live  in  society, 
ami  are  easily  rendered  tame. 

Two  species  are  known  in  the  Eastern  continent.  The  Alpine  Iklarmot  (.Vim.  nipiinu,  Lin.),  as  large  a.s  a  liabbit, 
with  a  short  tail,  and  yellowish-grey  fur,  more  nsh-coloured  towards  the  head,  which  inhabits  lofty  mountains 
immeiliately  below  the  pen^etual  snow  line :  and  the  Polish  Marmot,  or  Uobac  {M.  bobac^  Lin.),  the  same  size  as 
the  other,  and  yellowish-grey,  with  a  russet  tint  about  the  head  ;  it  inhabits  the  lesser  mountains  ami  hills  from 
I'oland  to  Kamtschatka,  and  often  burrows  in  the  hardest  g-roimd.  Russian  travellers  in  Ducharia  mention  some 
others,  as  Aret.  futviu,  leptodactulm,  and  miuogariciu,  which  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  determined.  America 
likewise  produces  several  Marmots. 

Under  the  name  of 

SousLiKS  {Spermophitm,  F.  Cuv.), — 

May  be  distinguished  several  Marmots  which  have  check-ponches.  Their  superior  lightness  has 
caused  them  to  be  designated  Ground-squirrels,  [and  they  connect  the  true  Squirrels  with  the 
foregoing].     Eastern  Europe  produces  one, — 

M.  cUiUtts,  Lin. — A  pretty  little  animal,  of  a  prreyish-brown,  waved  or  mottled  with  white,  the  spots  small,  which 
is  found  from  Bohemia  to  Siberia.  It  has  a  particular  fondness  for  flesh,  and  does  not  spare  even  its  own  species. 
[There  is  another  in  Russia,  Sp.  giittalus.  Tern.,  and  more,  further  eastward,  as  Sp.  xani/iopri/mniis,  a  native  of 
'lYebizond  ;  but  North  America  produces  by  far  the  ^eater  number,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  marked  with 
M  hite  lines  along  the  back,  between  each  of  which  is  a  series  of  white  spots  in  the  elegant  .Sp.  Hooiiii.] 

It  appears  that  we  should  approximate  to  the  Marmots,  a  rodent  remarkable  for  the  haliit  of  living 
in  great  troojjs,  in  immense  burrows,  which  have  even  been  styled  \'Ulages.  It  is  called  the  Prairie 
Dog  or  Barking  Squirrel,  on  account  of  its  voice,  which  resembles  the  bark  of  a  small  Dog :  the 
.Irclomys  ludoviciamts  of  Say.  M.  Rafincsquc,  who  [erroneously]  ascribes  to  it  five  toes  to  each  foot, 
has  formed  of  it  his  genus  Cijnomys.    [It  is  in  every  respect  a  true  Marmot. 

All  the  foregoing  genera,  with  the  prominent  exception  of  Cheiromys,  are  simply  modifications  of  a 
single  peculiar  type,  and  together  compose  the  first  principal  section  of  the  Sciuridce  or  Squirrel  family.] 

The  Dormice  (Myoxiis,  Gra.) — 
Have  the  lower  incisors  pointed,  and  four  grinders,  the  crown  of  each  of  which  is  divided  by  closely- 
folded  lines  of  enamel. 

They  are  pretty  little  animals,  with  soft  fur,  a  hairy  and  even  tufted  tail,  and  lively  expression  :  tliey 
inhabit  trees  like  the  Squirrels,  and  subsist  on  their  produce.  In  the  very  numerous  order  of  rodents, 
tliis  is  the  only  subgenus  which  is  destitute  of  a  coeeuni.  They  become  torpid  in  winter,  like  the 
Marmots,  passing  that  season  in  a  very  profound  lethargy  :  and  so  natural  is  it  for  them  to  fall  into 
this  state,  that  a  species  from  Senegal  (M.  Coupeii),  which  had  probably  never  experienced  it  in  its 
native  countr)',  became  torpid  in  Europe  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  cold. 

The  Fat  Dormouse  (M.  glis,  Lin.) — Size  of  a  Rat ;  greyish  ash-brown  above,  whitish  underneath  ;  of  a  deeper 
brown  around  the  eyes;  tail  very  hairy  throughout  its  length,  and  disposed  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Squirrel,  fre- 
quently also  a  little  forked  at  its  extremity.  It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees  and 
fissures  of  rocks.  It  sometimes  attacks  small  bii-ds.  This  is  probably  the  72^;  fattened  by  the  ancients,  among 
whom  it  was  considered  a  great  delicacy.    [It  is  still  eaten  by  the  modern  Itahans.] 

The  Garden  Dormouse  (M.  nitela). — Somewhat  less  than  the  preceding  ;  greyish-brown  above,  white  beneath  ; 
black  round  the  eye,  which  extends  spreading  to  the  shoulder ;  the  tail  tufted  only  at  the  end,  and  black,  w  ith  its 
extremity  white.  This  species  is  common  in  gardens,  where  it  shelters  itself  in  holes  about  the  walls,  and  does 
mucli  injury  to  the  fruit-trees  nailed  to  them.    [It  does  not  occur  in  Britain.] 

The  Red  Dormouse  (JJ.  avellannrius,  Lin.) — Size  of  a  Mouse ;  cinnamon-red  above,  white  beneath ;  the 
hairs  of  the  tail  disposed  somewhat  Uke  a  feather.  From  the  forests  of  all  Europe.  It  constructs  its  nest  of  grass 
on  low  branches,  in  which  it  rears  its  young :  the  rest  of  its  time,  and  particularly  during  winter,  it  remains  in 
the  hollows  of  trees. 

[It  has  been  said  that  this  species  cannot  pierce  a  ripe  nut-shell,  and  that  its  specific  name  does  not  correctly 
.ipply  ;  but  in  confinement  we  have  frequently  seen  it  penetrate  to  the  kernel  of  the  hardest  hazel-nuts. 

The  Graphyures  {Graphyurus,  F.  Cuv.) — 
Scarcely  differ  from  the  Dormice  externally,  but  have  weaker  jaws,  and  a  longer  and  more  slender 
intestinal  canal :  their  molars  are  of  small  size,  and  simple  structure ;  and  they  have  also  no  ccecum  to 
the  intestine. 

•  Tbe  Oround-Squirrels  {Ta^nitu),  And  even  the  nicmben  of  Ihe  rrslrictcii  Rroup  Semnu.  are  more   or  less  sohjcct  to  become  torpid  in 
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Two  species  have  been  ascertained,  both  from  South  Africa. 

Tlie  Dormice  and  Graphyures  compose  the  second  and  last  division  of  the  Sciuriiia  or  Squirrel  family]. 
We  approximate  to  the  Dormice,  [but  with  questionable  propriety],— 

The  Echymyds  {Ecltymys,  Geof. ;  Loncheres,  Illig.), — 
Which  also  have  four  grinders,  but  differently  formed  ;  the  superior  consisting  of  two  laminae  bent  like 
a  V,  the  inferior  of  one  bent  and  one  simple  lamina.     The  fur  of  several  species  is  rough,  \rith  inter- 
mixed flattened  spines  or  prickles.     They  inhabit  America.     One  of  them, 

Tlie  Golden-tailed  Echjniiyd  {Hystrlx  chnisvroit,  Schreb.),  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Brown  Rat ;  it  is 
a  handsome  animal,  of  a  bromi  maroon-colour,  the  belly  white,  with  a  crest  of  elongfated  hairs  and  a  lon^itndnial 
white  band  on  the  head  ;  the  tail  long,  and  black,  with  its  posterior  lialf  yellow.     From  Guiana.    Another, 

The  Red  Echymyd  {Ech.  rii/tis;  the  Spinous  Rat  of  Azzara),  of  the  size  of  a  Rat,  reddish-i^rey,  with  tail  shorter 
than  the  body,  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Parag^uay.  It  excavates  long  subterraneous  burrows.  [These 
species  with  hairy  tails  pertain  to  the  Nehmi/s  of  M.  Jourdan,  who  restricts  the  term  Echymys  to  the  following.] 

Others  have  merely  the  ordinary  kind  of  hair,  more  or  less  rough. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  is  Ech.  dactyliacm,  Geoff.,  the  Long-toed  Echynuyd,  which  is  still  larger  than  the  Golden- 
tailed  species,  and  has  the  two  middle  toes  of  the  fore-feet  double  the  length  of  the  lateral  ones :  its  scaly  tail  is 
longer  than  the  body ;  fur  yellowish  grey  ;  the  hairs  on  the  nose  forming  a  crest  dii-ected  in  front. 

The  Mus paradoxus,  Thomas  (Lin.  Trans,  xi.,  Heteromys,  Lessonl,  apparently  differs  only  from  the  Echymyds 
in  possessing  cheek-pouches.    However,  not  having  seen  its  teeth,  I  cannot  arrange  it. 

[The  Cercomyds  {Cercomys,  F.  Cuv.)  — 
Are  closely  related  to  the  preceding,  and  have  also  four  molars  surrounded  with  enamel,  which   are 
deeply  indented  internally,  and  inclose  three  insulated  circlets  of  enamel  near  tbeir  external  border; 
their  form  is  still  more  Rat-like,  but  with  the  profile  of  the  visage  arched ;  there  are  no  spines  in  the 
fm-,  and  the  tail  is  long  and  scaly. 
One  species  (C.  bra:iliensis)  is  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  in  his  great  work  on  Mammalia]. 

The  Hydromyds  {Hydromys,  Geof.) — 
Are  in  many  respects  related  to  the  Echymyds  externally ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
Rats  by  their  hind-feet,  two-thirds  of  which  are   palmated :  their  molars,  also,  two  in  number  above 
and  below,  have  a  peculiar  character  in  the  crown,  which  is  divided  into  obliquely  quadrangular  lobes, 
the  summits  of  which  are  hollowed  out  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.     They  are  aquatic. 

Several  have  been  sent  to  Europe  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  some  with  the  belly  white,  others  with  a  fulvous 
belly,  but  all  deep  brown  above,  with  a  long  tail  which  is  black  at  the  base,  the  distal  half  white.  They  are  some- 
times double  the  size  of  the  Brown  Rat.  //.  Iiydrogiislrr  and  //.  tcucogastcr,  Geof.  [The  fonner  is  variable,  but 
the  latter  notwithstanding  appears  to  be  another  species.] 

The  Houtias  '  Capromys,  Desm.) — 
Have  four  molars  above  and  below,  with  flat  crowns,  the  enamel  of  which  is  folded  inward,  so  as  to 
form  three  re-entering  angles  on  the  external  border,  and  only  one  on  the  internal  side  of  those  above, 
and  the  inverse  in  the  lower  ones.  Their  tail  is  round,  and  slightly  hairy.  Like  the  Rats,  they  have 
five  toes  to  their  hind  feet,  and  four  with  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb  to  the  anterior ;  their  form  is  that 
of  Rats  as  large  as  a  Rabbit  or  Hare. 

Two  [three]  species  are  known  [all  from  the  West  Indies],  which,  together  with  the  Agoutis,  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  chief  game  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  Isodon  pilorides.  Say,  refers  to  one  of  them.  [They  are 
net  distantly  alUed  to  the  Porcupines.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  animals  hold  up  their  food  (a  fusiform  root  for 
instance)  with  one  foot  only  to  the  mouth,  resting  on  the  other  three.    They  ascend  bushes  with  facility.] 

The  Rats,  properly  so  called,  {Mus,  Cuv.), — 
Have  three  molars  to  each  jaw,  the  anterior  of  which  is  the  largest  [and  the  posterior  smallest] ,  and  the 
crowns  of  which  are  divided  into  blunt  tubercles,  which,  by  attrition,  acquire  the  fonn  of  a  disc  vari- 
ously indented ;  their  tail  is  long  and  scaly.  These  animals  are  very  annoying  from  their  fecundity, 
and  the  voracity  with  which  they  gnaw  and  devour  substances  of  every  kind.  There  are  three  species 
very  common  in  houses,  namely, 
The  Common  Mouse  (3/.  musculus,  Lin).~Kno\ni  in  all  times  and  all  places. 
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The  Black  Rat  (.V.  ratlut,  Lin.),  which  the  ancients  have  not  alluded  to,  and  which  appears  to  have  entered 
Europe  durinsr  the  middle  ages.  It  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Mouse  in  all  its  dimensions.  The  fur  is 
blackish  [with  the  ears  much  larger,  and  the  tail  longer,  than  in  the  following.  There  is  a  brown  variety  of  this 
species,  which  is  common  in  Paris,  and  appears  to  have  been  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  as  the  Surmnlot.] 

The  Urowu  Rat,  or  Surmulot  (M.  dfcumamts,  Lin.),  which  did  not  pass  into  Europe  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  now  more  common  in  large  cities  [and  elsewhere,  except  in  remote  isolated  localities,]  than  the  Black  Rat 
itself;  it  is  a  fourth  larger  than  that  species,  and  isalso  distinguished  by  its  brown  colour.  This  animal  appears  to 
belong  to  Persia,  where  it  lives  in  burrows :  it  was  not  till  1727,  that,  after  an  earthquake,  it  ai  rived  at  Astracan, 
by  swimming  across  the  Volga. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Black  Rat,  also,  originated  in  the  East  j  and  these  two  large  species,  together  with  the 
Mouse,  have  been  transported  in  ships  to  all  parts  of  the  glolie. 

[Of  the  very  numerous  others,  it  must  suffice  to  name  the  huge  Bandicoot  Rat  of  India  {M.  qiqanlrHn, 
Hardw.),  which  is  much  larger  than  the  Surmulot.  Those  indigenous  to  South  America  have  more  complicated 
folds  of  enamel  to  their  molars.*]    Some  have  spines  mingled  with  their  fur,  as 

The  Cairo  Mouse  (.V.  cahirimu,  GeotV.),  which  has  spines  on  the  back  in  place  of  hairs,  and  was  noticeil  by 
Aristotle. 

[Only  two  strictly  indigenous  British  Mice  have  hitherto  been  described  :  the  first,  extremely  diminutive,  is  the 
Harvest  Mouse  (.V.  messorhis,  Shaw),  with  short  ears,  and  red  fur  similar  to  that  of  the  Common  Dormouse:  it 
constructs  a  beautiful  round  or  pear-shaped  nest,  attached  to  corn-stems,  or  placed  in  low  bushes ;  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  tail  being  slightly  prehensile  at  the  extremity.  The  second  is  commonly  termed  the  Long-tailed  Field 
Mouse  (.V.  gylvaticus),  and  might  almost  form  a  separate  subgenus ;  it  rather  exceeds  the  common  Mouse 
in  size,  with  proportionately  larger  ears,  and  much  larger  and  very  brilliant  eyes;  a  brown  mark  in  the  centre 
of  the  chest:  it  is  a  pretty  and  very  active  species,  more  generally  diffused  than  the  Harvest  Mouse,  and  never 
enters  buildings,  where  the  other  is  often  carried  with  the  sheaves.] 

Warm  climates  produce  Rats,  similar  in  every  detail  to  those  of  which  we  have  just  sijoken.  except 
that  their  tails  are  more  hairy.     Such  are 

Hjipudam  variegatus,  Licht.,  var.  Jlava;  Meriones  snencmix.  Id.  To  which  must  be  added  the  Arvicola 
messor,  Le  Conte ;  An:  horlensis,  Harl.,  or  S;jgmodon,  Say,  distinguished  however  by  its  hairy  ears,  like 
the  0/omi/s, 

Another  group,  also  with  a  hairy  tail,  but  the  teeth  of  which  wear  away  faster,  comprises  the  Ilitpttdtcu*  ohexits, 
Licht.,  the  Mm  nfimudus,  Id.,  and  also  the  Merioncs  seiiceus  of  the  same  naturalist,  characterized  by  the 
projecting  ridges  of  the  molars,  which  alternately  catch  in  each  other. 

We  have  then  to  group  the  Xeotoma  floridamtm  of  Say,  or  the  Arvicola  floridann  of  Harlan,  and  the  Arvicola 
gosm/pina,  Le  Conte,  two  species  which,  size  excepted,  are  vei-y  similar  even  in  their  colours,  and  the  molars  of 
which,  provided  with  roots  [after  a  while],  wlien  worn  a  little,  have  crowns  similar  to  those  of  the  Arvicoltc.  [TTie 
tail  in  one  of  them  is  covered  with  hair  of  tolerable  length.    Both  inhabit  North  America. 

Reilhrodon,  Waterh.,  requires  also  to  be  introduced  here,  distinguished  by  its  grooved  upper  incisors,  its  arched 
and  Rabbit-like  head,  great  eyes,  and  large  and  round  ears.  Three  or  four  species  are  known,  from  South 
America,  where  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

The  Pseiidomvis  of  Gray  is  another  Rat-like  animal,  remarkable  for  inhabiting  New  Holland :  the  anterior  molar 
of  its  lower  jaw  is  however  more  compressed  and  elongated,  and  there  is  a  claw  on  its  rudimentary  thumb.  The 
species,  Ps.  australis,  inhabits  holes  in  swampy  places,  at  Liverpool  plains. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  introduce  here  the  Hnpalolis  albipes,  Licht. ;  Conilunis  conHricfus,  Ogilby ;  another 
rodent  from  New  Holland,  the  size  of  a  Rat,  with  delicate  ample  ears,  and  a  long,  hairy,  and  somewhat  tufted  tail. 
It  is  remarkable  for  constructing  an  above-ground  habitation,  so  firmly  interlaced  with  thorny  twigs  externally, 
as  to  repel  the  Dingo  or  semi-wild  Dog  of  that  country.] 

The  Gerbils  {Gerl/illafi,  Desm. ;  Meriones,  lUig.) — 
Have  molars  scarcely  difFeiing  from  those  of  the  Rats,  merely  becoming  sooner  worn,  so  as  to  form 
transverse  ridges.     Their  upper  incisors  are  furrowed  with  a  groove  ;  their  hind  feet  are  somewhat 
longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  Rats  in  general,  with  the  thumb  and  little  toe  but  slightly  sepa- 
rated :  their  tail  is  [very]  long  and  hairy,  [and  generally  tufted]. 

The  sandy  and  warm  parts  of  the  eastern  continent  produce  several  species,  [mostly  of  .i  light  butt"  colour,  white 
underneath]. 

The  Mebions  {Meriones,  F.  Cuv.), — 
Which  we  separate  from  the  Gerbils,  have  the  hind  feet  still  longer,  the  tail  nearly  naked,  and  a  veri 
small  tooth  before  the  superior  molars ;  characters  which  approximate  them  to  the  Jerboas :  their 
superior  incisors  are  grooved,  as  in  the  Gerbils,  and  their  toes  also  are  similar. 

There  is  a  small  species  in  North  America,  Miis  canadensis,  Vew.\  Dipus  canadensis,  Shaw ;  7).  americama^ 

■  C«(ajn  ,if  thcsr.  the  opprr  lip  of  which  i«  itrarcel^  fisKured.  com-  |   South  AfriOK.  which  coiiKtitute  tbr7>,',<rfromvi>  nf  Smith  ;  ttipj  icimelv 
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Barton.  Its  asrility  is  extreme,  and  it  closes  itself  up  within  its  burrow,  and  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 
The  Gerbilhtis  labradorius,  Harl.,  or  Mus  labrad.,  Sabine,  constitutes  another. 

The  Hamsters  {Cricetus^  Cuv.) — 
Have  teeth  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Rats,  but  their  tail  is  short  and  hairy,  and  the  two  sides 
of  their  mouth  are  hollowed  (as  in  certain  Monkeys)  into  sacs  or  cheek-pouclies,  in  which  they  trans- 
port the  grain  they  collect  to  their  subterraneous  abodes. 

The  Common  Hamster  (  Miis  cricetus,  Lin.). — r-.ar^er  than  the  Rat,  of  a  reddish-gray  above,  black  on  the  flanks 
and  underneath,  with  three  white  spots  on  each  side ;  its  four  feet  are  white,  and  there  is  also  a  white  spot  under 
the  throat,  and  another  under  the  breast ;  some  individuals  are  all  black.  This  animal,  so  ag^reeably  variegated  in 
colour,  is  one  of  the  most  hurtful  in  existence,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  which  it  hoards  up,  tilling  its 
hole,  which  is  sometimes  seven  feet  in  depth.  It  is  common  in  all  the  sandy  districts,  that  extend  from  the  north 
of  Gennany  to  Siberia.    The  latter  countrj'  produces  several  smaller  species. 

The  Voles  {Arvicola,  Lacep,) — 
Have  three  grinders  above  and  below,  like  the  Rats,  but  without  roots,  and  which  are  each  formed  of 
triangular  prisms,  placed  alternately  in  two  lines.      [Their  incisors  (or  tusks),  unlike  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding genera,  are  rounded,   having  an  oval  section.]     They  require  to  be  subdivided  into  several 
groups,  viz. : — 

The  Muskquash  {Fiber,  Cuv.;  [Ondatra,  Laceped.]), — 
Wliicli  is  a  Vole  with  semi-palraated  hind-feet,  a  long,  scaly,  and  compressed  tail,  of  wiiich  one  species 
only  is  well  known,^ 

The  Ondatra,  ^/(wft^rMfl^A,  or  Musk  Rat  of  Canada  (Cfl-s/or  rifie/iViw,  Lin.;  Miis  r/6^/icMs,  Gm.)— As  large  as  a 
Rabbit,  and  reddish  grey  [the  fur  resembUng  that  of  the  Beaver].  In  winter  they  construct,  on  the  ice,  a  hut  of  earth, 
in  which  several  reside  together,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  for  the  roots  of  the  Acorus  on  which  they 
feed.  When  the  ice  closes  their  holes,  they  are  necessitated  to  devour  one  another.  This  habit  of  building  has 
induced  some  authors  to  refer  the  Muskquash  to  the  genus  Castor, 

The  second  subdivision  is  that  of 

The  Ordinary  Voles  {Arvicola,  Cuv. ;  HypudamSy  Hlig.), — 
The  tail  of  which  is  hairy,  and  about  the  length  of  the  body  [or  shorter],  without  weljs  to  the  toes. 

The  Water  Vole  {Mus  ampkibius,  Lin.)— A  little  larger  than  the  Black  Rat,  and  deep  greyish-brown  ;  the  tail  as 
long  as  the  body.  Inhabits  the  banks  of  ditches,  and  burrows  in  marshy  plains  in  search  of  roots;  butitswinis 
and  dives  badly.  [This  species  has  been  known  to  occasion  much  damage,  by  burrowing  into  the  raised  banks  of 
canals :  in  other  respects  it  is  quite  harmless,  except  that  it  lays  up  a  store  of  potatoes,  &c.,  in  its  winter  retreat, 
which  is  placed  far  from  the  water.  Its  ordinary  food  is  green  aquatic  herbage.  A  black  variety  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence,  in  many  parts  of  Britain.] 

Tlie  Alsacian  Vole  {Mm  terrestris,  Lin.)— Rather  smaller  than  the  last,  with  a  shorter  tail.  It  lives  under 
ground  like  the  Mole,  preferring  elevated  fields,  where  it  excavates  galleries,  and  removes  the  earth  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  opening.  Its  magazines,  which  are  principally  filled  with  the  roots  of  the  wild  carrot  cut  into  two- 
inch  pieces,  are  frequently  two  feet  in  diameter.    [It  is  not  found  in  Britain.] 

Meadow  Vole  {Mus  arvalis,  Lin.).— Size  of  a  Mouse,  reddish  ash-colour,  the  tail  a  little  shorter  than  the  body.  It 
inhabits  burrows  in  the  fields,  in  which  it  hoards  up  grain  for  the  winter.  By  multiplying  excessively,  it  sometimes 
occasions  great  damage.  [There  are  several  nearly  alUed  small  European  species,  two  of  which  inhabit  Britain  : 
that  known  as  A.  arvalis  in  this  country  has  the  tail  very  short,  and  the  ears  inconspicuous ;  A,  pratensis  or 
ripicola  is  redder,  with  a  longer  tail,  and  more  apparent  ears  ;  it  is  less  common  than  the  other.  Many  more  exist 
in  Asia  and  North  America,  of  which  jt  will  be  sufficient  to  notice] 

The  Economic  Vole  {Mus  ceconomicus,  Pallas.)— A  little  darker  coloured  than  the  foregoing,  with  the  tail  still 
shorter.  It  inhabits  a  sort  of  oven-shaped  chamber,  placed  under  the  turf,  from  which  issue  several  narrow  and 
ramifying  canals  nmning  in  various  directions;  other  canals  communicate  with  a  second  cavity,  wherein  it 
amasses  its  provisions.  From  all  Siberia.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  also  found  in  Switzerland  and  the  south  of 
FraiK-o,  i)articularly  in  the  potato  fields. 

The  Lemmings  {Georychus,  III.;  [Lemrmis,  Link] ), — 
Have  exceedingly  short  ears  and  tail,  and  fore-feet  better  adapted  for  digging.     [In  other  respects, 
they  only  differ  from  the  Voles  in  being  rather  more  heavily  formed.] 

The  two  first  species  have  five  very  distinct  nails  to  their  fore-feet,  as  in  the  Mole-rats  and  Hclamyds. 

The  Scandinavian  Lemming  (3tus  lemmus,  Lin.)— A  northern  species,  the  size  of  a  Rat,  with  fur  variegated  black 
and  yellow  :  it  is  very  celebrated  for  its  occasional  migrations  in  immense  bodies.  At  these  periods  they  are  said 
to  inaich  in  a  straight  line,  regardless  of  rivers  or  mountains ;  and  while  no  insurmountable  obstacle  impedes  their 
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progress,  tliey  devastate  the  country  ttirough  which  tney  pass.    Their  ordinary  resilience  appears  to  be  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Tlie  Siberian  Lemming:,  or  Zocor  (Mm  axpaiaj;  Cm.)— Ueddish-prcy ;  the  three  middle  nails  of  the  fore-feet 
lonff,  arcuated,  compressed  and  trenchant,  fcr  cuttinp  earth  and  roots.  Tlie  limbs  are  short ;  there  is  scarcely 
any  tail ;  and  the  eyes  are  exceedingly  small.  From  Siberia,  where  it  lives  under-ground,  like  the  Moles  and 
Mote-rats,  an<l  subsists  chiefly  on  the  bulbs  of  dillerent  Liliace<c. 

The  third  species,  like  the  other  animals  comprehended  under  the  preat  genus  of  Rats,  has  only  the  rudiment 
of  a  thumb  to  its  fore-feet.  It  is  the  Hudson's  Bay  Lemming  (*Vu«  JIutisoniciu,  Gm.);  of  a  i)earl.grey  colour, 
without  any  tail  or  external  ears :  the  two  middle  toes  of  the  fore-feet  of  the  male  seem  to  have  double 
claws,  the  skin  at  the  end  of  the  toe  being  callous,  and  projecting  from  under  the  nail ;  a  variety  of  con- 
formation unknown  except  in  this  animal.*  It  is  as  large  as  a  Kat,  and  lives  under  ground  in  North 
America. 

The  Otomvds  {Otomys,  F.  Cut.  ;  [Euryotis,  Brandt]  ) — 
Are  nearly  allied  to  the  Voles,  and  have  also  three  grinders,  but  composed  of  slightly  arcuated  lamina:, 
which  are  arranged  successively  in  file,  so  as  to  present  an  exact  miniature  resemblance  to  the  grinders 
of  the  Elephant.     Their  incisors  are  grooved  longitudinally,  and  the  tail  and  ears  are  hairy,  the  latter 
being  also  large. 

The  oidy  known  species,  the  Cape  Otomyd  (0.  rnpensii:.  1".  Cm.),  inhabits  Africa,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  Rat, 
with  fur  annulated  black  and  fulvous.    Tail  a  third  shorter  than  the  body. 

The  Jerboas  {Dipus,  Gm.) — 
Have  nearly  the  same  teeth  as  the  Rats  properly  so  called,  differing  only  in  the  occasional  ])resence  of 
a  very  small  tooth,  placed  before  the  superior  molars.  Their  tail  is  long  and  tufted  at  the  end,  the 
head  large,  and  eyes  large  and  proniii\ent ;  but  their  principal  character  consists  in  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  hinder  limbs,  as  compared  with  the  anterior,  and  above  all,  in  the  metatarsus  of  the  three 
middle  toes,  which  is  formed  of  a  single  bone,  as  in  what  is  termed  the  tarsus  of  birds.  Tliis  dispro- 
portion of  the  limbs  caused  them  to  be  designated  two-fooled  Unls  by  the  ancients  :  and  in  fact  their 
ordinary  gait  is  by  great  leaps  on  the  hind-feet.  Their  fore-feet  have  each  five  toes ;  and  in  certain 
species,  besides  the  three  great  ones  to  the  hind-feet,  there  are  [one  or  two]  small  lateral  toes.  These 
rodents  live  in  burrows,  and  become  profoundly  torpid  in  winter. 

[There  are  numerous  species,  inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa.  Those  with  five  toes  have  been  brought  together  by 
some  under  the  name  Alectatja,] 

The  Helamyds  (Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pedeles,  111.), — 
Which  are  commonly  termed  Jumping  Hares,  have,  like  ttie  Jerboas,  the  head  large,  as  are  also  the  eyes,  a 
long  tail,  and  very  short  fore-legs  in  comparison  with  the  hinder ;  the  disproportion,  however,  hcing  much 
less  than  iu  the  true  Jerboas.  Their  peculiar  characters  consist  in  having  four  grinders,  each  coin- 
posed  of  two  laminx  ;  five  toes  to  the  fore-feet,  armed  with  long  and  pointed  nails,  and  four  only  to 
the  hind-feet,  all  separate,  even  to  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus,  and  ternnnated  by  large  claws  almost 
resembling  hoofs.  The  number  of  their  toes  is  accordingly  inverse  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Rats.  Their 
inferior  incisors  are  truncated,  and  not  pointed  as  in  the  Jerboas,  and  as  in  the  majority  of  other 
animals  wliich  have  been  comprised  in  the  great  genus  of  Rats. 

One  species  only  is  known,  as  large  as  a  Rabbit, 
and  pale  fulvous,  with  a  long  tufted  tail  black  at  the 
tiXUMutcaffer,  Pallas  ;  B;;)n.5cn#fr,  Gm.)— It  inha- 
bits deep  burrows  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
(Tlie  afiinities  of  this  curious  animal  are  by  no 
means  obvious.] 

The  Mole-r.\ts  {Spala.r,  Guldenste.'it) — 
Have  also  been  very  properly  separated  from 
the  genus  of  Rats,  although  their  grinders  are 
three  in  number,  and  tuberculaled  as  in  the 
Rats  properly  so  called,  and  also  the  Hamsters, 
and  are  merely  a  little  less  unequal ;  their  in- 
cisors being  too  large  to  be  covered  by  the  lips,   and  the  extremities  of  those  of  the  lower  jaw 

•  The  Plovrrs,  mnil  *,-  rral  oltirr  bir-ls  belongin,;  to  ihf  same  groap,  prfKcnt  n  aomcivUnt  nnnlognns  coitformHlioi,.—  Fn. 
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trenchant,  rectilinear,  and  not  pointed :  their  limbs  are  very  short ;  all  their  feet  have  five  short  loes, 
with  flat  and  slender  nails ;  their  tail  is  short  or  wanting,  and  there  is  no  external  ear-  They  live 
under  ground  like  the  Moles,  throw  up  the  earth  in  the  same  manner,  although  prorided  with  very 
inferior  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and  subsist  entirely  on  roots. 

Tlie  Blind  Mole-rat,  Zemny,  or  Stepitz  {Mks  typMus,  Pallas.)— A  singular  animal,  which,  from  its  large  head, 
an'^ular  at  the  sides,  its  short  legs,  the  total  absence  of  a  tail  or  of  any  apparent  eye,  has  a  most  shapeless  appear- 
ance. Tlie  eye  is  not  visible  externally,  and  ne  merely  find  beneath  the  skin  a  small  black  globule,  which  appears 
to  be  organized  like  an  eye,  but  which  cannot  sei-ve  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  since  the  skin  passes  over  it  without 
opening,  or  even  becoming  thinner,  and  being  as  much  covered  with  hair  as  on  any  other  part.  It  exceeds  our  Rat 
in  size,  and  has  smooth  ash-coloured  fur,  verging  on  red.  Olivier  supposed  that  this  animal  was  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients,  when  they  spoke  of  the  Mole  a.s  being  totally  blind. 

The  islands  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  produce  a  Mole-rat  as  large  as  a  Rabbit,  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  with  a  white 
longitudinal  stripe  upon  the  head  (Spalax javanicus,  Auct.) 

[The  Canets  {Rhizomys,  Gray;  Ki/ctoclfptes,  Tern.) — 
Have  been  approximated  to  the  Mole -rats ;  but  have  small  open  eyes,  and  conspicuous  naked  ears : 
their  head  is  large,  the  body  round  and  massive ;  limbs  short,  with  five  toes  to  each  foot,  and  thick 
and  naked  tail  of  mean  length.     There  are  three  rooted  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  more  com- 
plicated than  in  Spalar. 

Two  species  are  described,  Mus  sumatrensis,  Raiiles,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  the  bamboo,  and 
R.  shiiciis,  Gray.] 

From  the  Mole-rats  themselves  should  have  been  separated — 

The  Rathyergues  {Bathyergus* ,  III. ;   Orycteropus,  F.  Cuv.), — 
Which,  with  the  general  form,  the  feet,  and  truncated  incisors  of  the  preceding,  combine  four  molars 
to  each  jaw :  their  eyes,  though  small,  are  distinctly  perceptible  ;  and  they  have  a  short  tail. 

The  Shore  Bathvergue  {Mus  marithnus,  Gm.). — Nearly  the  size  of  a  Rabbit,  with  grooved  upper  incisors,  ai;d 
whitish-grey  fur.  Also  the  Cape  Bathyergue  (J/,  capensis,  Gm.),  scarcely  as  large  as  a  Guinea-pig,  brown,  \\  itU 
a  spot  around  the  eye,  another  round  the  ear,  and  a  third  on  the  vertex,  together  with  the  end  of  the  muzzle, 
white.  The  incisors  of  this  species  are  smooth.  There  is  a  third,  also,  with  smooth  incisors  like  the  last,  grey, 
and  hardly  equal  in  size  to  a  Rat  (B.  hottentotus). 

We  should  place  near  the  Mole-rat  and  Bathyergues 
The  PsEiTDOSTOMES  (Geomys,  Rafinesque ;  Psezidostoma,  Say ;  Ascomys^  Licht. ;  [Saccophonis,  Kubl]), — 
\l'hich  have  likewise  four  molars  above  and  below,  prismatically  compressed :  the  first  double,  the 
three  others  simple ;  and  the  upper  incisors  of  which  are  furrowed  with  a  double  groove  in  front. 
Their  three  anterior  middle  nails,  the  medial  more  especially,  are  very  long,  crooked,  and  trenchant. 
They  are  low  on  the  legs,  and  have  very  deep  cheek-pouches,  which  open  externally,  enlarging  tlie 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  in  a  singular  manner. 

Only  one  species  is  known  {Mus  bursarim,  Shaw),  of  the  size  of  a  Rat,  mth  reddish-grey  fur;  the  tail  naked, 
and  shorter  by  half  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  deep  burrows,  in  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  figure  of 
this  animal  in  the  LinjKean  Transactions  resembles  nothing  in  nature,  having  the  cheek-pouches  turned 
inside  out. 

The  Gauffres  (Diplostoma,  Rafin.) — 
Scarcely  differ  from  the  preceding,  except  in  the  total  absence  of  a  tail. 

They  are  from  North  America.  Tlie  species  before  us  is  reddish,  and  ten  inches  in  length.  [Eight  or  ten 
species  pertaining  to  this  and  the  preceding  subdivision  are  now  known,  one  or  more  inhabiting  Europe. 

The  Saccomyds  {Saccomys,  F.  Cuv.) — 
Have  similar  cheek-pouches,  and  four  rooted  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  successively  lessening. 
They  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  anterior  thumbs  verj-  small ;  tail  long  and  naked. 

The  only  species  described  {S.  xanthophihts)  inhabits  North  America,  and  is  of  the  size  and  has  much  the  aspect 
of  a  Mouse.  Its  cheek-pouches  were  distended  with  the  flowers  of  Securidaca  volubitis,  with  some  entire  seeds, 
apparently  of  Convolvulace<e. 

•  This  niiiie  is  now  ci,iifi»eil  to  certain  species  which  have  only  three  molars.    Orycteroptit,  however,  is  also  applied  to  a  genus  of  Edenlntii. 
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\Vi'  now  pass  to  larger  rodents  tlian  those  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  but  of  whicli 
several  have  still  well-develojied  clavicles. 

Of  this  number  arc 

The  Beavers  {Castor,  Lin.), — 

Which  are  distinguished  from  all  other  rodents  by  their  horizontally-flattened  tail,  of  a  nearly  oval 
form,  and  covered  with  scales.  They  have  live  toes  on  each  foot,  the  hinder  being  webbed,  and  a 
double  and  obhque  nail  on  the  digit  next  the  thumb.  Their  grinders,  four  in  number  above  and 
below,  with  flat  crowns,  appear  as  if  formed  of  a  doubled  bony  fillet,  exhibiting  one  deep  indentation 
on  their  internal  border,  and  three  on  the  outer  edge  above,  and  the  rcveree  below. 

They  are  rather  large  animals,  and  are  aquatic  in  their  mode  of  hfe ;  their  feet  and  tail  assisting 
them  in  swimming.  .\s  they  subsist  chiefly  on  bark  and  other  hard  substances,  their  incisive  teeth 
me  very  robust,  and  grow  as  ra|)idly  from  the  root  as  they  wear  at  the  tip.  By  means  of  lliem  they 
arc  enabled  to  cut  down  trees  of  various  kinds. 

Large  glandular  pouches,  which  terminate  on  the  prepuce,  secrete  a  pommade  of  very  pungent 
odour,  which  is  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Casloreum.  In  both  sexes,  the  organs  of 
generation  terminate  within  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  so  that  they  have  only  one  external  orifiec. 

The  Heaver  of  Canada  (C.;i6<T,.\uct.).— Surpasses  the  Badger  in  size,  and  is,  of  all  quadrupeds,  the  most  indus- 
trious in  fabricating  its  dwcUing;  to  erect  which  many  work  in  concert,  in  the  most  retired  districts  of  North 
.\nierica. 

Heavers  choose  water  of  such  a  depth  as  is  not  likely  to  be  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and,  whenever  possible,  run- 
ning streams,  that  the  wood  which  they  cut  above,  may  be  carried  downwards  by  the  current  to  where  they 
require  it.  They  maintain  the  water  at  an  equal  heig:ht,  by  dams  constructed  of  branches  of  trees,  mixed  with 
clay  and  stones,  and  repair  them  year  after  year,  till  a  hedsre  is  at  length  formed  by  the  germination  of  part  of  the 
materials.  Each  hut  serves  for  two  or  three  families,  and  is  divided  into  two  apartments  ;  the  upper  dry,  for  the 
habitation  of  the  animals  ;  the  lower  under  water,  for  the  provision  of  bark.  The  latter  only  is  open,  having  its 
entrance  under  water,  without  any  communication  with  the  land.  The  huts  are  formed  of  interlaced  twigs  and 
branches,  having  their  interstices  closed  up  with  mud.  There  are  always  several  burrows  along  the  bank,  in  which 
these  animals  seek  for  refuge  when  their  huts  are  attacked.  They  only  inhabit  them  during  the  winter  ;  dis- 
persing in  summer,  at  which  season  they  Uve  solitarily. 

The  Beaver  is  easily  tamed,  and  accustomed  to  feed  on  animal  substances.  Those  of  Canada  are  of  a  uniform 
reddish  brown ;  and  their  fur,  as  every  one  knows,  is  in  much  request  for  hatting.  It  is  sometimes  flaxen- 
coloured;  at  others  black,  or  white.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  on  the  must  scrupulous  comparison, 
whether  the  Beavers  which  inhabit  burrows  along  the  Khone,  the  Danube,  the  Weser,  and  other  rivers  of  Europe, 
are  specifically  dillerent  from  those  of  America ;  and  whether  the  vicinity  of  man  prevents  those  of  the  eastern 
continent  from  building. 

The  Coypu  (ili/opotamiis,  Commerson) — 
Resembles  the  Beaver  in  size,  in  having  four  molars  almost  similarly  compressed,  in  the  robustness  of 
its  yellow-coloured  incisors,  and  in  having  five  toes  to  each  foot,  those  of  the  hinder  palmated  ;  but  its 
tail  is  long  and  rounded,  [and  its  skull  dissimilar]. 

We  only  know  one  (Mns  coypus,  Mohna),  which  lives  in  burrows  beside  the  rivers  of  South  America.  Its 
yellowish-grey  fur,  mixed  with  down  at  the  root,  is  employed  by  hatters  hke  that  of  the  Beaver,  and  is  conse- 
quei.tly  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Thousands  of  their  skins  are  sent  to  Europe.  ['Ihis  species,  like  the 
iieaver,  is  easily  tamed,  and  appears  to  withstand  the  cUmate  of  this  country.] 

The  Porcupixes  (Hystrix,  Liu.) — 
Are  recognized  at  the  first  glance  by  the  stiif  and  pointed  quills  with  which  they  are  armed,  somewhat 
as  in  the  Urchins  or  Hedgehogs,  among  the  Carnaria.  Their  grinders  are  four  in  number  above  and 
beiow,  with  flat  crowns  differently  modified  by  lines  of  enamel,  between  which  are  depressed  intervals. 
Their  tongue  is  roughened  by  spiny  scales.  The  clavicles  are  too  small  to  rest  on  the  sternum  and 
scapular,  being  merely  suspended  by  the  ligaments.  They  live  in  buiTows,  and  have  very  much  the 
habits  of  Rabbits.  From  their  grunting  voice,  and  thick  truncated  muzzle,  they  have  been  compared 
to  I'igs,  whence  their  French  name  of  Porc-epm  or  Porcupine. 

The  Porcdpines,  properly  so  called  {Hystrix,  Cuv.),  — 
Have  the  head  more  or  less  convex,  on  account  of  the  developement  of  the  nasal  bones.     They  have 
four  toes  before  and  five  behind,  furnished  with  stout  claws. 
That  of  Europe  (//.  cristata,  Lin.)  inhabits  the  South  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain.    Its  quills  are  very  long,  and 
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annulated  black  and  white  ;  there  is  a  crest  of  long  bristles  on  its  heaa  and  neck.  Its  tail  is  short,  and  furnished 
with  hollow  truncated  tubes  suspended  by  slender  pedicles,  which  make  a  rattling  sound  when  the  animal  shakes 
them.  Its  cranium  and  muzzle  are  singularly  convex.  There  are  other  species  not  very  different,  but  with  the 
head  less  convex,  inhabiting  India  and  Africa.  [These  constitute  the  Acanthion  of  M.  F.  Cuvier :  the  H.  hirsuti- 
rottrisj  Brandt,  is  however  intermediate.] 

We  separate  from  the  true  Porcupines 

The  Atherures  {Atherura,  Cuv.), — 
The  hearl  and  muzzle  of  which  are  not  inflated,  and  the  tail  long,  but  not  prehensile ;  their  feet  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding. 

The  Pencil-tailed  Atherure  (Hi/st.  fajsciculata^  Lin.) — The  quills  on  the  body  furrowed  with  a  groove  in  front, 
and  the  tail  terminated  by  a  bundle  of  flattened  horny  slips,  constricted  at  intervals.  [Inhabits  India  and  Malacca.] 

The  Ursons  (Erethizon,  F.  Cuv.),— 
Have  a  flat  cranium,  and  short  muzzle  which  is  not  convex :  their  tail  is  of  middle  length,  and  the 
spines  short  and  half-hidden  in  the  hair. 

One  species  only  is  known,  from  [the  Atlantic  side  of)  North  America  (Hyst.  dorsata,  Lin.).  [The  E.  epixan- 
t/tiis,  Brandt,  from  the  western  side  of  the  same  continent,  appears  to  be  another.  These  animals  produce  but 
one  young  at  a  birth.] 

The  Coendous  {Synetheres,  F.  Cuv.  '[Cercolabes,  Brandt] ). 

Muzzle  short  and  thick;  the  head  convex  above;  quills  short;  and  the  tail,  in  particular,  long, 
naked  at  the  tip,  and  prehensile,  as  in  a  Sapajou  or  Opossum.  They  climb  trees,  and  have  only  four 
toes  on  each  foot. 

In  the  warm  parts  of  North  America,  there  is  a  species  with  black  and  white  spines,  and  bro^vn-black  fur 
(Hijst.  prekensilis,  Lin.);  and  a  smaller  kind  in  South  America  (H.  iiisidiosa,  Licht.),  the  prickles  of  which  are 
partly  red  or  yellow,  and  hidden  during  part  of  the  year  by  its  long  greyish-browii  fur.  [.M.  d'Orbigny  is  of 
opinion  that  these  constitute  but  one  species.  In  Brandt's  memoir  on  the  Porcupines,  however,  they  are  referred 
to  different  subfjeuera,  after  M.  F.  Cuvier^  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  another  {S,  platycentrotus),  to  Synetheres 
as  restricted,  the  other,  with  two  more  species  (.S.  nigricans  and  ^.  affinis),  to  a  subdivision  Sphiggurus. 

The  Aulacodon  {Aulacodw,  Tem.) 

Incisors  very  broad,  the  upper  furrowed  with  two  grooves,  and  a  third  at  their  inner  margin  :  four 
molars  as  in  the  preceding,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  with  a  single  deep  fold  of  enamel  within,  and  two 
without,  excepting  the  anterior,  wlxich  has  three ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  outer  margin  has  only  one 
fold,  and  the  inner  two.  There  are  five  toes  before  and  four  behind,  and  some  flattened  spines 
mingled  with  the  fur.     The  fonn  is  that  of  a  Rat,  with  the  molars  of  a  Porcupine. 

A.  swinderianuSy  Tem.,  is  the  only  known  species,  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago]. 

The  Hares  {Lejnis,  Lin.)— 
Have  a  very  distinctive  character,  in  their  superior  incisors  being  double ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
another  of  small  size  behind  each  of  them*  [or,  in  other  words,  two  genuine  incisive  teeth  are  present 
in  these  animals,  posterior  to  the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  tusks  or  canines].  Their  molars,  five 
in  number  above  and  below,  are  each  of  them  formed  of  two  vertical  laminae  soldered  together,  and  in 
the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  sixth,  simple  and  very  small.  They  have  five  toes  before,  and  four  behind  ; 
an  enormous  coecum,  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  the  stomach,  and  lined  internally  with  a  spiral  layer 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  interior  of  their  mouth  and  the  under  part  of  their  feet  are  covered 
with  hair  Uke  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  Hares,  properly  so  called  {Lepus,  Cuv.), — 
Are  distinguished  by  their  long  ears,  short  tail,  hind-feet  much  longer  than  the  fore,  imperfect  clavi- 
cles, and  antorbital  space  in  the  cranium  widely  pierced  and  reticulated.     There  are  numerous  species 
in  both  hemispheres,  which  from  their  resemblance  are  diflicult  to  characterize. 

[Four  occur  in  the  British  islands.  The  Common  Hare  {L.  timidusy  Lin.),  with  yellowish-brown  fur,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  curl ;  the  Irish  Hare  (Z*.  hibernicus),  with  shorter  limbs  and  ears,  and  smooth  reddish  fur,  of  very 

*  Tliere  is  even  a  period  when  they  are  shedding  their  teeth,  during  which  they  appear  to  have  three  pair  of  upper  incisors,  one  behind 
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inferior  value  to  that  of  the  preceding,  and  which  occa:iionally  turns  white  in  winter  * ;  the  Variable  Hare  (L.  varin- 
bUi»)t  a  mountain  species,  larger  than  either  of  the  fore^oiu^,  with  still  shorter  ears  and  limbs  than  the  Irish  Hare, 
and  brown  fur  in  summer,  which  always  changes  to  while  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  the  llabbit  (_L.  ctiniciilus), 
remarkable  fur  its  burrowing  habits,  and  for  bringing  forth  its  young  blind  and  naked,  while  the  Leverets  of  the 
three  uilais  see  and  run  from  birth.  Not  less  than  sixteen  species  of  Leput  are  already  known  in  North 
All-erica ;  ai.d  many  others  exist  in  Asia  and  Africa.] 

The  I'ik.\s  {Lagomys,  Cuv.)— 
Have  ears  of  modcr.ite  length,  the  limbs  nearly  cqnal,  the  anturbital  foramen  simple,  almost  perfect 
clavicles,  and  no  tail  whatever.     They  often  utter  a  very  sharp  cry.     They  have  hitherto  been  found 
only  in  Siberia  [since,  however,  at  a  considerable  altitude  on  the  Himmalayas,  and  in  North  .\iiierica], 
and  I'allas  was  the  first  to  make  them  known. 

[The  largest  of  them]  Lepits  alp'mm,  Pallas,  is  the  siie  of  a  Guinea-pig,  and  yellowish-red.  It  inhabits  the  most 
elevated  mountain  summits,  where  it  passes  the  summer  in  selecting  and  drying  the  herbage  for  its  winter  pro- 
vision. Its  hay-stacks,  which  are  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet  high,  are  a  valuable  resource  for  the  Horses  of  the 
Sable-hunters. 

Some  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered  of  an  unknown  species  of  Pika,  in  the  accumulations  of  osseous 
breccia  in  the  island  of  Corsica. 

After  the  two  genera  of  Porcupines  and  Hares,  come  the  rodents  which  Linnaeus  and  Palla.s 
brought  together  uuJcr  the  name  of  Carta,  but  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  other 
constant  and  positive  character  than  the  ini])erfection  of  their  clavicles,  though  the  various 
species  are  not  without  analogy  in  the  asjjcct  of  their  body  and  manners.  They  arc  all  from 
the  New  Continent. 

The  Capyb.\ra  {Hydroch(Brus,  Erxleben) — 
Has  four  toes  before,  and  only  three  behind,  all  of  them  armed  with  stout  claws,  and  connected 
together  by  membranes ;  four  grinding  teeth  above  and  below,  the  last  of  which  [especially  in  the 
lower  jaw]  are  the  longest,  all  composed  of  numerous  simple  and  parallel  lamina; ;  the  anterior  of 
these  lamina:  forked  towards  the  outer  edge  in  the  upper,  and  towards  the  inner  one  in  the  lower 
teeth.     Only  one  species  is  known. 

The  Capybara  (Caria  capybara,  Lin.),  as  large 
as  a  Siamese  Pig,  with  very  thick  muzzle,  short 
legs,  coarse  yellowish-brown  hair,  and  no  tail. 
Inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana  and  the  Amazons, 
where  it  lives  in  troops;  is  a  good  swimmer,  and 
the  largest  [existing]  species  of  the  Rodcniia. 
The  Beaver  alone  approaches  it  in  size. 

The  Cavies,  popularly  termed  Guinea-pigs, 

{Anmna,  F.  Cuv. ;  Cavia,  Illig.), — 
Are  miniatures  of  the  Capybara,  except  that 
tl'.eir  toes  are  separated,  and  their  molars 
have  each  only  a  simple  lamina,  together 
with  a  forked  one  externally  in  those  above, 
and  on  the  inside  in  the  lower. 
The  EiH'cies  best  known  is  the  common  domestic  Cavj-,  or  Giiinea-pici  (Cavia  cohaia,  Pallas ;  Mm  poreelliui, 
Lin.),  extremely  common  now  in  Europe,  where  it  is  bred  in  houses,  under  the  [mistaken]  supposition  that  its 
odour  drives  away  Rats.  It  varies  in  colour  like  other  domestic  animals.  [Six  or  seven  species  are  now  known, 
one  of  which,  the  Patagonian  Cavy  (C.  palacftoiiica,  Pen.),  is  much  larger  than  the  rest,  with  remarkably  long 
limbs ;  the  author  suspected  it  to  be  an  Agouti.    Some  separate  it  by  the  appellation  Dulic/tolis.] 

The  Mocos  (Kerodon,  F.  Cuv.) — 
Have  grinders  rather  more  simple  than   those  of  the  Cavies,  each  being  formed  of  two  triangular 
prisms. 
Tlie  only  known  species  is  also  from  Brazil,  somewhat  sxuT>assing  the  Guinea-pig  in  size,  and  of  an  olive-grey 
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The  Agoutis  {Chloromys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Dasyprocta,  111.) — 
Have  four  toes  before  and  three  behind,  and  four  grinders  above  and  below,  of  nearly  equal  size,,  with 
flat  crowns  irregularly  furrowed,  and  a  rounded  contour,  notched  on  the  inner  edge  of  those  above, 
and  the  outer  of  those  below.     In  disposition  and  the  nature  of  their  fiesh,  they  resemble  Hares  and 
Rabbits,  which  they  in  some  degree  represent  in  the  Antilles  and  hot  parts  of  America. 

[Several  species  have  been  a.scertained,  one  with  only  two  toes  to  the  hind-feet.  They  employ  their  fore-feet 
to  hold  up  food  to  the  mouth.] 

The  Paoas  {Cmlogenys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Osteopera,  Harl.) — 
With  teeth  pretty  much  resembling  those  of  the  Agoutis  [and  Porcupines],  combine  a  very  small 
additional  toe  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-foot,  and  two,  equally  small,  on  the  sides  of  the  hind-foot, 
which  have  consequently  five  in  all.  Besides  this  [and  in  addition  to  ordinai'y  cheek-pouches],  there 
is  a  cavity  hollowed  in  each  cheek,  which  di])s  under  the  projection  of  a  very  large  and  salient  zygo- 
matic arch,  which  imparts  an  extraordinary  aspect  to  the  skull.  Their  flesh  is  understood  to  be 
fine  eating. 

There  is  one  species  or  variety  of  a  fulvous  colour,  .and  another  brown,  both  of  wliicJi  are  spotted  with  while 
{Cavia  paca,  Lin.). 

Finally,  there  remains  an  animal  perhaps  allied  to  Cavia,  perhaps  more  approximating  to  Layomys, 
or  to  the  Rats,  which  we  are  unable  to  arrange  for  want  of  knowing  its  dentition, — the  Chinchilla  of 
the  furriers,  the  skins  of  which  are  imported  in  immense  nundiers,  but  the  body  we  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain.     *     *     * 

The  Viscacha,  described  by  Azzara,  and  such  as  we  have  seen  it  figured,  can  hardly  be  other  than 
a  large  species  of  Chinchilla,  with  shorter  and  coarser  fur. 

[The  progress  of  discovery  has  realized  this  expectation  of  the  author,  and  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  three  subdivisions  of  these  animals,  all  of  which  have  four  rootless  molars  above  and  below,  com- 
posed of  alternating  transverse  layers  of  enamel  and  ivory  :  the  form  of  the  cranium  and  lower  jaw 
indicates  considerable  affinity  with  the  Ca^^es ;  but  the  clavicles  are  developed,  and  the  aspect  altogether 
more  Rabbit-Uke,  or  rather  approximating  that  of  the  Pikas ;  the  eyes  are  placed  far  backward,  the 
whiskers  remarkably  long  and  conspicuous,  and  the  tail  is  always  held  recurved.  These  animals  Uve 
socially  in  extensive  burrows.     The  first  subdivision  is  that  of 

The  Viscacha  {Layostomns,  Brookes), — 
In  which  the  fore-feet  are  furnished  with  four  toes,  the  hinder  with  three  only,  as  in  the  Cavies,  all  of 
them  armed  with  stout  claws  adapted  for  digging.     The  ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail  com- 
paratively short.     Their  three  anterior  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  consist  each  of  two  double  layers,  and 
the  last  of  three ;  the  lower  of  two  each  throughout. 

The  only  known  species  [L.  fricfiodactyhis,  Brookes,)  is  about  the  size  of  a  Hare,  and  inhabits  Chili  and  Brazil : 
its  general  colour  is  greyish,  the  fur  of  two  sorts,  one  entirely  white,  and  the  other,  which  is  coarser,  black, 
except  at  the  base  j  the  under  parts  white.  Its  motions  are  quick,  and  resemble  those  of  a  Rabbit ;  and  it  seeks 
its  food  by  night,  subsisting  wholly  on  vegetables ;  inhabits  the  level  country,  and  is  not  esteemed  as  food.  This 
animal  is  figured  in  Griflith's  edition  of  the  present  \York  under  the  name  of  Diana  Marmot. 

The  others  are  mountain  animals,  which  frequent  rocky  places  near  the  snow-line. 
The  Chinchas  {Logolis,  Ben. ;  Legidium,  Meyer) — 
Scarcely  diifer  from  the  Viscacha  except  in  having  four  toes  to  each  foot,  and  a  long  bristly  tail,  as  in 
the  Chinchilla. 

Two  species  are  known ;  the  first  with  long  Rabbit-like  ears,  and  greyish  fur,  from  the  Peruvian  Andes 
(//.  Cuvieriy  Ben.;  Legid.  peruvianmn,  Mey.) ;  the  other  from  the  Chilian  Andes,  with  shorter  ears,  and  fur  inchiiing 
to  reddish-brown  (X.  paUipes,  Ben.). 

Lastly, 

The  Chinchilla  {Cliinchilla,  Ben.;  Eriomys,  Vander  Hoeven ;   Callomys,  Gray), — 
lias   a  fourth  very  small  internal  toe  on  the  hind-foot:    ears  ample;   the  internal  auditory  bullae 
remarkably  capacious,  appearing   on  the  upper  part  of  the  skull.     Each  of  the  upper   molars   has 
three  alternate  layers  of  enamel  and  ivory,  the  inferior  only  two. 
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One  species  only  is  well  determined,  r.ie  Chin- 
chilla of  the  furriers  (CA.  lanigera,  Ben.),  cele- 
brated for  the  delicate  fineness  of  its  fur.  It 
inhabits  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  foregoing,  is  an- 
otlicr  small  group  of  South  .American  rodents, 
with  also  four  rootless  molars  of  equal  size 
P^_      aliDve  and  below,   except   in   one   instance 
JI==   (.•/irocomal,  where  the  inferior  resemblethose 
"r  -  J    ^:ii^>!:^^^  "-       ~~    of  an  .-Inicola ;  they  are  surrounded  with 

"""^^  ''  enamel,  and  doubled,  or  indented  deeply,  on 

both  sides.     The  antorbital  foramen  is  very 
Fic.  <8.-Tii«  chinciiiiu.  l^rge.     There  are  five  toes  to  each  foot,  ex- 

cept in  Abrocoma,  w  hi^li  li:  s  only  four  anteriorly ;  and  the  general  aspect  is  intermediate  to  that  of  the 
Chiuchillas  and  Rats  or  Voles :  the  head,  however,  is  arched.  Four  subdivisions  have  been  distiu- 
guislied.     In 

The  Abrocomes  {Abrocoma,  Waterh.), — 

The  cars  are  large,  the  claws  very  small,  and  the  tail  rather  long  and  not  tufted.  The  excessive 
fineness  of  their  fur  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Two  species  were  taken  near  Valparaiso  by  Mr.  Darwin,  A,  Cnvieri  and  A.  Bennettii,  Waterh. 
The  Octodons  {Octodon,  Bennett ;  Dendrobius,  Meyer), — 
Have  also  large  ears,  and  a  long  and  tufted  tail :  their  inferior  molars  resemble  those  of  the  following. 

The  only  known  species  (O.  Cummhigii,  Ben.),  is  the  Sciurus  degus  of  Molina,  D.  degtis,  Meyer.  It  inhabits 
Chili,  and  is  often  seen  traversing  the  branches  of  low  underwood. 

The  P(Ephagomes  {Poephagomys,  F.  Cuv.), — 
Have  narrow  incisors,  the  auditory  conch  small,  but  distinct :  claws  adapted  for  burrowing. 
The  only  ascertained  species  (P.  ater)  inhabits  Chili. 

Fin.illy, 

The  Ctexomyds  {Ctenomys,  Ben.)— 

Are  distinguished  by  the  great  breadth  of  their  incisors,  by  the  smallncss  of  their  ears,  their  rather 
short  tail,  and  stout  claws,  well  qualified  for  burrowing. 

There  is  a  species  in  Brazil  (C^  brariliciisis,  Blainv.),  and  another  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan  (C^  Mageliffni- 
cut.  Ben.) 

A  remarkable  African  rodent,  which  is  in  several  respects  allied  to  the  last,  is  known  as 
The  Ctenodactyle  {Ctenodactylus,  Gray), — 
The  incisors  of  which  are  rounded ;  there  are  but  three  molars,  however,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws, 
surrounded  with  enamel,  the  upper  with  one  deep  indentation  externally,  the  lower  indented  on  both 
sides.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb  on  the  anterior  ;  and  the  hinder 
especially  are  furnished  with  stiff  brush-like  bristles,  which  curve  over  the  toes  (a  structure  which  is 
also  seen  in  the  last  preceding  subdivisions).  The  general  aspect  resembles  that  of  the  Chinchilla 
group,  to  which  the  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  bears  also  some  resemblance ;  and  there  are  similar 
great  whiskers  on  the  upper  lip. 

But  one  species  is  known  (C.  Massonii,  Gray),  from  North  Africa;  size  of  a  Rat,  with  a  short  tail,  and  pale 
yellowish-brown  fur,  of  very  line  texture. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  the  extensive  series  of  Rodentia  is  by  no  means  reduced  to 
that  simplicity  which  we  conceive  will  ultimately  be  attained.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  has 
recently  studied  these  animals  very  attentively,  has  succeeded  in  detecting  several  unexpected 
affinities  which  tend  to  this  result :  and  he  finds  that  the  most  useful  or  least  variable  charac- 
ters, indicative  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  genera,  are  derivable  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  cranium,  and  especially  that  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  space  allotted  in  this  work 
forbids  our  entering  into  details ;  so  that  it  must  suffice  to  state  that,  in  general,  the  members 
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of  the  first  grand  division  are  distinguished  hy  ha^^ng  the  inferior  projecting  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  subquadrate,  aud  not  tapering  to  an  aeute  point.  In  this  group,  or  series,  range 
first  the  Sciuridce,  or  Squirrels  and  Marmots,  followed  by  the  Dormice,  and  next  by  the 
Jerboas,  which  latter  require  to  be  interpolated  between  the  Sciuridm,  and  the  Muridte  or 
Rats ;  the  Jerboas  evincing  several  peculiar  points  of  relationship  with  the  Dormice  :  the 
ArvicolidfE,  or  Muskquash,  Voles,  and  Lemmings,  together  with  the  GuafFres  (Geoniys), 
follow  the  Muridce,  aud  then  succeed  two  isolated  genera, — Castor  aud  Helamys,  which  seem 
to  constitute  particular  families  :  all  these  successive  groups  being  readily  distinguishable  by 
the  structure  of  the  cranium  and  inferior  jaw,  combined  with  other  characters.  The  members 
of  the  next  great  group  have  the  inferior  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  acute,  and  usually  four  equal 
molai's  on  each  side  above  and  below,  having  their  folds  of  enamel  gradually  more  complex. 
Abrocoma,  Octodon,  Poephngomys,  Ctenomys,  Capromys,  Echymys,  Myopotamus,  Aulacodon, 
then  Hystrix  and  its  allies,  aud  near  to  the  last  Caloyemjs  and  Dasyprocta,  form  a  very  intel- 
ligible series,  after  which  the  bony  palate  contracts  anteriorly,  and  we  arrive  at  the  Cavidte, 
or  Ca])ybara,  Moco,  and  Cavies,  succeeded  by  the  Chinchillida',  and  lastly  by  the  Hares  aud 
Pikas,  near  which  it  may  be  that  the  Ctenodactyle  holds  its  station.  In  the  terminal  genera, 
or  the  Leporidic,  the  angle  of  the  jaw  suddenly  ascends.  It  is  probable  that  multitudes  of 
existing  rodents  still  remain  to  be  discovered,  a  knowledge  of  some  of  which  may  assist  in 
improving  the  general  arrangement.  But  few  have  hitherto  been  met  with  in  the  ancient 
tertiary  deposits,  aud  those  of  genera  still  extant,  as  that  of  the  Dormice  in  particular.] 
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EDENTATA,— 

Or  quadrupeds  without  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  their  jaws,  constitute  our  last  principal  divi- 
sion of  unguiculated  auimals.  Although  brought  together  by  a  purely  negative  character, 
they  have,  nevertheless,  some  positive  mutual  relations,  particularly  in  the  great  claws  which 
encompass  the  ends  of  their  toes,  aud  which  more  or  less  approximate  to  the  nature  of  hoofs ; 
also  by  a  certain  slowness,  or  want  of  agility,  obviously  arising  from  the  peculiar  organization 
of  their  limbs.  There  are  certain  tolerably  well-marked  intervals,  however,  in  these  relations, 
which  subdivide  the  order  into  three  tribes. 

The  Tardigrada 
Compose  the  first  of  these  divisions.  They  have  a  short  face.  The  name  refers  to  their 
excessive  slowness,  consequent  upon  a  construction  truly  heteroclite,  in  which  natiu-e  seems 
to  have  amused  herself  by  producing  something  imperfect  and  grotesque.  [A  most  strange 
assertion  on  the  part  of  Cuvier,  originating  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  habits 
of  these  singular  animals.]     The  only  existing  genus  is  that  of 

The  Sloths  [as  they  are  badly  named]  {Brarlypiis,  Lin.), — ■ 
Which  have  cylindrical  molars,  and  sharp  canines  longer  than  tliese  molars ;  two  pectoral  mamma: ; 
and  the  toes  completely  joined  by  the  skin,  and  only  marked  externally  by  enormous  compressed  and 
crooked  claws,  which,  when  at  rest,  are  always  beut  towards  the  palms,  or  soles,  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet.  The  latter  are  obhquely  articulated  on  the  leg,  and  apply  only  their  outer  edge  ;  the  phalanges 
of  the  toes  are  articulated  by  serrated  ginglymi,  and  the  first,  at  a  certain  age.  becomes  soldered  to 
the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  which  also,  for  want  of  use,  become  similarly  anchylosed.  To  this 
inconvenience  [  .'  ]  in  the  organization  of  the  extremities  is  ackleri  another,  not  less  great,  in  their 
proportions.     Their  arms  and  fore-arms  are  very  much  longer  tlian  their  thighs  and  legs,  insomuch 
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that,  wlicn  ihcse  animals  advance  [on  tlic  grounil],  they  arc  obliged  to  drag  themselves  forward  on  their 
elbows.  The  pelvis  is  so  laige,  and  the  tliiglis  so  much  directed  outwards,  that  they  cannot  approxi- 
mate their  knees.  Their  gait  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  so  disproportioned  [unusual]  a  struc- 
ture.* These  animals  inhabit  trees,  and  never  remove  from  that  on  which  they  are  located  until  they  have 
stripped  it  of  every  leaf,  so  painful  to  them  is  the  requisite  exertion  to  reach  another ;  it  is  even 
asserted  that  they  let  themselves  fall  from  a  branch  to  avoid  the  labour  of  descending.  [The  truth  is, 
that  these  animals  arc  modified  for  hanging  by  their  limbs  to  the  branches  of  trees,  instead  of  sup- 
porting themselves  upon  the  limbs  like  others  :  in  this,  their  only  natural  posture,  they  are  by  no 
means  slow  in  their  movements ;  and  they  inhabit  the  densely  intertangled  forests  of  South  America, 
where  hundreds  of  miles  may  be  traversed  by  passing  from  one  tree  to  another :  clinging  by  the  hinder 
claws,  the  posterior  limbs  securely  embracing  the  bough,  and  generally  by  one  of  their  fore-linihs  also, 
they  employ  the  other  to  hook  towards  them  the  foliage  on  which  they  browze,  \\  hence  the  great 
length  of  their  arms  :  and  it  is  observed  that  in  more  open  places,  where  the  trees  are  less  contiguous, 
the  Sloths  take  advantage  of  windy  weather  to  effect  their  transits,  when  the  boughs  are  blown 
together  and  commingled.  Their  long  and  coarse  shaggy  hair  protects  them  from  insects  :  and  in 
short,  as  is  well  remarked  liy  Professor  liuckland,  the  peculiar  conformation  of  these  animals  ought  no 
more  to  excite  our  pity  and  compassion,  than  the  circumstance  of  fishes  being  deprived  of  legs.  They 
are  just  as  admirably  adapted  and  fitly  organized  for  their  appointed  singula)-  mode  of  life  as  any  other 
animal  whatever.]     The  female  produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which  she  carries  on  her  batk. 

The  viscera  of  these  animals  are  not  less  singular  than  the  rest  of  their  conformation.  Their  stomach 
[of  enormous  size]  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  four  stomachs  of 
the  ruminants,  but  witliout  leaflets  or  other  internal  projecting  parts  ;  while  the  intestinal  canal  is 
short,  and  without  a  coecum. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  applies  the  name  Acheus  to  such  of  them  as  have  three  claws  on  their  fore-feet ;  tluy 

have  a  very  short  tail. 

The  Ai  (Br.  tiidoclt/lus,  Lin.)  is  the  species  in  which  all  llje 
peculiarities  of  its  genus  are  developed  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Its  thumb  and  Uttle  toe,  reduced  to  small  rudiments,  are 
concealed  by  the  skin,  and  soldered  to  the  metatarsus  and 
metacarpus  ;  the  clavicle,  also,  reduced  to  a  rudiment,  is  sol- 
dered to  the  acromion.  Its  arms  are  twice  as  long  as  its  legs  ; 
the  hair  of  its  head,  back,  and  limbs  is  long,  coarse  and  un- 
elastic,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  dried  grass,  which  gives 
it  a  forbidding  aspect.  The  colour  is  greyish,  often  spotted 
'1^._    with  brown  and  white,  [particularly  when  young].   Size  that 

of  a  Cat.     It  is  the  only  known  mammalian  which  has  nine 

cervical  vertebrae  [the  fact  being,  that  the  eighth  and  ninth 

support  rndimental  ribs  (as  shown  at  Fig.  2,  p.  39),  and  are 

^j-uii^"^^"  therefore  dorsal  vertebrae,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  class;  the 

Fif. «.— The  Aj,  or  Commi.n  sicith  more  complete  rotation  of  the  neck,  however,  thus  acquired 

by  this  extraordinary  animal,  having  an  obvious  reference  to  its  peculiar  habits].  Some  varieties  of  the  Ai  have 

been  described  as  separate  species,  differing  however  in  colour  only  :  but  the  Bradypm  torqualus,  Geof.,  is  very 

distinct,  even  in  the  bony  structure  of  its  head. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  reserves  the  name  Bradi/pus  for  those  species  which  have  two  claws  only  on  their 
fore-feet  (the  Cfuil<ppus,  Illig.).  Their  canines  are  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  they  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  tail.     We  know  but  of  one. 

The  Unau  (Br.  didacli/his,  L.),  which  is  rather  less  unfortunately  (mallieureusemejif)  organized  than  the  Ai.  Its 
arms  are  shorter,  its  claricles  complete ;  there  are  fewer  bones  of  its  fore  and  hind  feet  which  become  soldered 
together.  Its  muzzle  is  more  elongated,  &c.  It  is  larger  by  one  half  than  the  Ai,  and  of  an  uniform  greyish- 
brown,  which  inclines  sometimes  to  reddish. 

These  two  animals  are  indigenous  to  the  hot  parts  of  America.  Were  it  not  for  their  stout  claws,  they  would 
probably  have  been  long  since  exterminated  by  the  Cantivora  of  that  country.  [The  lofty  canopy  from  which 
they  hang  is  beyond  the  reach  of  such  enemies.  In  their  affinities,  the  Sloths  are  closely  related  to  the 
Mijnnecophatjte,^ 


ir  A.  C&rtisle  bas  observed  that  the 
c  by  lubHividing  into  numerous  nm 
itc  into  B  single  tmuk,  from  which 
itructare  being  also  met  n-ith  in  the 
I  equally  slugi^sh,  it  is  possible  thai 


of  ttie   limbs  com-  generality  of  birds,  being  connected  rather  with  the 

,  whicb  aftervratds  tracling  muscular  exttlion.)     Independently  of  this, 

branches  prncced.  Ourang-outaiig,  and  the  Coiala,  all  very  slow  animals, 

e  gait  of  n-hiih  is  for  the  length  of  their  arms.     [StiU  mo.e  so  are  the 

lert  some  inllutnce  are  distinguished  for  the  agility  tf  their  movements.] 
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There  have  been  discovered  in  America  the  fossil  slteletons  of  two  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Edentata  [and  lately  another  not  yet  named],  of  enormous  dimensions :  the  first  of  them,  the  Mega- 
therium, has  a  head  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Sloth,  but  without  canines,  and  approximating  in  the  rest 
of  its  skeleton  partly  to  the  Sloths,  and  partly  to  the  Ant-eaters,  [most  of  aU,  however,  to  the  minute 
CMamyphorus,  haring  even  been  covered  by  a  similar  massive  buckler].  It  is  twelve  feet  long,  and 
six  or  seven  high.  The  other,  the  Megalonyx,  is  rather  less  t  its  toes  are  the  only  pans  that  are  well 
kuown,  and  they  strongly  resemble  tliose  of  the  other. 

Tlie  second  tribe,  comprehending 

The  Ordinary  Edentata, — 
Have  the  muzzle  pointed.     They  have  still  molar  teeth,  and  are  divisible  into  two  genera. 

The  Armadillos  {Dasypm,  Liu.) — 
Are  very  remarkable  among  the  Mammalia,  for  the  scaly   and  hard   [bony]  shell,  composed  of  pave- 
meut-like  compartments,  which  covers  their  head  and  body,  and  often  the  tail.     This  substance  forms 
a  shield  upon  their  forehead,  another  larger  and  more  convex  on  the  shoulders,  a  third  on  the  crupper 

similar  to  the  preceding,  and  between  the  two 
r^'>v_  latter  several   parallel    and   moveable   bands, 

whicli  allow  the  body  to  bend.  The  tail  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  successive  rings ;  and 
at  others,  with  varied  tubercles,  Uke  the  legs. 
These  animals  have  [generally]  large  ears,  and 
also  great  claws,  either  five  or  four  anteriorlv, 
and  always  five  to  theh  hind-feet ;  a  some- 
what pointed  muzzle;  cylindrical  grinding 
teeth  separated  from  each  other,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  or  eight  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws,  and  without  enamel  on  the  inside ;  a 
soft  tongue,  but  little  extensilile;  and  tliere 
are  a  few  scattered  hairs  between  their  scales, 
or  on  those  parts  of  the  body  not  covered  by  the  shell.  They  excavate  burrows,  and  subsist  partly  on 
vegetables,  and  partly  on  insects  and  carcases :  their  stomach  is  simple,  and  there  is  no  cceciim.  All 
of  them  are  indigenous  to  the  warm  or  at  least  temperate  regions  of  South  America. 

They  may  be  arranged  into  subgenera,  according  to  the  structure  of  their  fore-feet  and  the  number 
of  their  teeth.  The  majority  have  only  four  toes  anteriorly,  of  which  the  medial  are  the  longest.  Of 
tliis  number  are 

The  Cachicames,  F.  Cuv., — 
AVhich  have  only  seven  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  ;  a  pointed  muzzle ;  and  long  tail  encircled 
with  bony  rings.     Such  are 

The  Black  Armadillo  of  Azzara  [D.  novemcinctus,  Lin.),  with  nine  intemiediate  bands,  and  sometimes  but 
cii^ht;  also  the  Mule  Armadillo  of  the  same  naturalist  (Z>.  septemcmctits),  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  preceding. 

The  Aparas,  F.  Cuv.,— 
Have  toes  the  same  as  in  the  Cachicames,  but  nine  or  ten  teeth  above  and  below. 

Tlie  Apara  Armadillo  of  Azzara  {D.  tricincius,  Lm.),  with  three  intermediate  bands,  and  a  very  short  tail  plated 
with  regular  tuberculated  compartments.  By  enclosing  its  head  and  feet  within  its  armour,  this  species  is  enahled 
to  roll  itself  completely  into  a  ball,  like  certain  Onisci,  It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Paragfuay,  and  is  one  of  those  found 
farthest  to  the  south. 

Other  .\nnathllos, 

The  Encouberts,  F.  Cuv., — 

Have  five  toes  to  their  fore-feet,  of  which  the  three  medial  are  the  longest :  their  tail  is  in  great  part 
covered  with  quincunx  scales,  and  their  teeth  are  nine  or  ten  in  niiniber,  aliove  and  below.  In  this 
si.bdivision  ranges 


'V'^^^^^^CW^., 


-FehK  Armailillo. 
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The  Encouberl  Armndillo,  Payou  n(  Aizara,  [D.  tcjrcinctut  Bnd  oclodecemcinctus,  Lin. )>  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  (jenus  by  liavin  j  a  tooth  on  c.nch  side  fixed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone :  its  coat  of  mail  has  six 
or  seven  bands,  with  smooth,  large,  and  angular  compartments  ;  tail  middle-sized,  and  annulated  only  at  its  base. 
The  PiMii  of  Azzara,  and  an  allied  species,  the  Hairy  Armadillo  (Tn'ou  t'e/u,  Az.),  resemble  the  Enioubcrt 
except  in  wanting  the  interma.xillary  teeth,  in  having  the  posterior  shell  denticulated,  and  the  parts  that  arc  not 
plated  clad  with  lon;;er  and  more  close-set  hairs. 

A  third  principal  division  of  tliesc  animals  exhibits  five  toes  to  the  fore-feet,  but  disposed  obliquely, 
so  that  the  thumb  and  index  are  slender,  the  latter  being  longest,  the  middle  one  bearing  an  enormous 
trenchant  claw,  the  next  having  a  shorter  claw,  and  the  fifth  being  shortest  of  any.  This  structuie 
enables  them  to  cut  up  the  ground,  aiul  burrow  very  rapidly,  or  at  any  rate  to  hold  on  so  firmly  to  the 
sides  of  their  excavation  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  detach.     In  this  subdivision,  or 

The  Cadassous, — 
There  are  eight  or  nine  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 

The  Catiastou  propre.  Buff. ;  Talouay,  d'Azz. ;  {D.  unicinclm,  Lin.) — T^velve  intermediate  bands  ;  the  tail  long 
and  tubcrculatcd  ;  the  compartments  of  the  hands  and  skin  arc  square,  and  broader  than  long;  five  toes  before, 
of  which  four  are  furnished  with  enormous  claws,  trenchant  on  their  outer  border.    It  attains  a  great  size. 

The  Priodontks,  Y.  Cuv., — 
With  five  anterior  toes  still  more  unequal,  and  claws  even  exceeding  those  of  the  Cabassous,  possess 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four  small  teeth  on  each  side  above  and  below,  making  eighty-eight  or  ninety-six 
in  all.     Such  is 

The  Giant  Armadillo  (li.  ffigas,  Cuv.)— With  twelve  or  thirteen  intermediate  bands,  a  long  tail  covered  with 
imbricated  scales,  the  compartments  of  which  are  square,  and  broader  than  long.  It  is  the  largest  species  of 
Armadillo,  being  sometimes  three  feet  in  length  without  the  tail. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Armadillos,  as  a  very  distinct  subgenus,  [genus,  or  even  family,  to  which 
the  colossal  Megatherium  also  appenains],  may  be  placed 

The  Chlamyphores  {Chlamyphorus,  Har.), — 
Wliich  have  ten  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  anterior  claws  very  large, 
crooked,  compressed,  and  furnishing  (as  in  the  Cabassous)  a  very  powerful  cutting  instrument  [adapted 
for  digging].  The  back  is  covered  with  a  series  of  scaly  pieces,  arranged  transversely,  without  any 
solid  buckler  either  before  or  behind,  but  forming  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  is  only  connected  with  the 
body  along  the  spine.  The  hind  part  of  the  body  is  abruptly  truncated,  and  the  tail  incurved  and 
partially  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  body  :  [it  is  covered  with  small  scales,  and  expanded  at  the 
tip.  The  osteolog}'  of  this  animal,  as  given  by  Mr.  Yarrell  {Zool.  Jouriu,  Xo.  xii.),  is  considerably  allied 
to  that  of  the  Cabassous.     There  is  a  singular  tuberosity  on  the  skull  over  each  eyebrow. 

We  know  but  of  one  {Chfamiiphorus  truncatus,  Harlan),  only  live  or  six  inches  in  length ;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
interior  of  Chili,  where  it  passes  most  of  its  time  under  ground,  [and  is  either  very  rare  (perhaps  verging  towards 
extinction^  orditficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  its  subterraneous  habits]. 

N.B.  There  have  been  found,  in  America,  some  fossil  bones  of  a  gigantic  Armadillo,  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  ten  feet  long  exclusive  of  the  tail.    (See  my  Ossemens  Fossiles,  vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  191,  note.) 

The  Orycteropes  {Orycteropus,  Ceof.) — 
Have  been  long  confounded  with  the  Ant-eaters,  inasmuch  as  they  subsist  on  the  same  food,  have  a 
similar-formed  head,  and  a  tongue  which  is  somewhat  extensible ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  bavin" 
grinding  teeth,  and  flat  claws,  adapted  for  burrowing  rather  than  for  cutting  open  ant-hills.  The 
structure  of  their  teeth  is  difl'ercnt  from  that  of  all  other  qiiadnipeds ;  they  are  solid  cylinders,  traversed, 
like  reeds,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  by  an  infinitude  of  little  canals.  The  stomach  is  simple,  and 
muscular  towards  its  outlet,  and  the  coecum  small  and  obtuse. 

Only  one  species  is  known  of  this  genus,  the  Cape  Orycterope  {Mtirmecophaga  capensis^  Pallas),  which  the 
Dutch  colonists  style  the  Ground  Hog.  It  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  Badger  or  larger,  low  upon  the  legs, 
with  scanty  greyish-brown  hair,  and  tail  shorter  than  the  body  and  as  little  clad.  It  inhabits  burrows,  which  it 
forms  with  extreme  rapidity  ;  and  its  flesh  is  eaten. 

The  remaining  Edentata  possess  no  grinders  whatever,  and  conseqiientlv  have  no  teetli 
at  all.     There  are  two  genera. 
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The  Ant-eaters  (Myrmecophaga,  Liii.)^ 
Are  well  covered  witli  hair,  have  a  long  muzzle  which  terminates  by  a  small  toothless  mouth,  from 
which  is  protruded  a  filiform  tongue,  susceptible  of  considerable  elongation,  and  which  they  insinuate 
into  ant-hills  and  the  nests  of  the  Termites,  whence  these  insects  are  withdrawn  by  being  entangled  in 
the  viscid  saliva  that  covers  it.  Their  fore-nails,  strong  and  trenchant,  which  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  species,  enable  them  to  tear  open  the  nests  of  the  Termites,  and  also  furnish  them  with  effective 
means  of  defence.  When  at  rest,  these  nails  are  always  half-bent  inwards,  resembling  a  callosity  of  the 
tarsus ;  hence  these  animals  can  only  bring  the  side  of  the  foot  to  the  ground.  Their  stomach  is 
simple,  and  muscular  towards  its  outlet,  their  intestinal  canal  moderate,  ,ind  without  a  coecum.* 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  peculiar  to  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  South  America,  and 
produce  but  one  young  at  a  birth,  which  is  earned  on  the  back 

_  ^  The    Maned    or   Great  Ant-eater   (3/.  juia/a, 

^V  ~  Auct ),  upwards    of   four   feet    in   length,    with 

®'-"''         '     *  '^—  four  anterior  claws  and  Ave  hind  ones,   and  a 

tail  furnished  with  long  hairs  vertically  directed, 
both  above  and  beneath.  Its  colour  is  greyish- 
1)1  own,  with  an  oblique  black  band  bordered  with 
uhite  on  each  shoulder.  It  is  the  largest  species 
of  \nt  eater ;  and  stated  [but  erroneously]  to  de- 
ft lid  Itself  from  the  Jaguar.  It  inhabits  low  places, 
iKver  ascends  trees,  and  moves  slowly. 

The  Tamandua  (.»/.   tamandiia,  Cuv. ;    Mtjrm. 
titiadactyta    and    M.  tridaciyla,    Lin.).— Figure 
and    feet   of  the   preceding,   but    not   half   the 
Fis  .ji— Gtcut.Aiii-i«tcr.  5i2e;   the  tail  scantily  furnished  with  hair,  and 

naked  and  prehensile  at  the  tip,  enabling  the  animal  to  suspend  itself  to  the  branches  of  trees.  Some  of  them  are 
of  a  yellowish-grey,  with  an  obUque  band  on  the  shoulder,  that  is  only  visible  at  a  certain  light ;  others  are  fulvous 
with  a  black  baud  ;  some  fulvous,  with  the  band,  crupper,  and  belly  black ;  and  others  again  black  altogether.  It 
is  not  yet  known  whether  these  differences  indicate  species. 

The  Two-toed  Ant-eater  [Myrm.  didactyla,  Lin.).— Size  of  a  Rat,  with  fulvous  woolly  hair,  and  a  russet  line  along 
the  back,  the  tail  prehensile  and  naked  at  the  tip,  and  only  two  claws  anteriorly,  one  of  them  very  large,  and  four 
to  the  hind-foot.  [Were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  the  preceding  species,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author 
would  have  arranged  this  curious  little  animal  in  the  same  minimum  group  as  W.  jubaia :  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  some  naturaUsts ;  and  its  close  affinity  with  the  Sloths  is  very  obvious.] 

The  Pangolins  (Manis,  Lin.), — 
Are  also  without  teeth,  have  an  extensile  tongue,  and  subsist  on  Ants  and  Termites  in  the  manner  of 
the  Tamanduas ;  but  their  body,  limbs,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  large  trenchant  imbricated  scales, 
which  they  elevate  in  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  when  they  wish  to  defend  themselves  against  an 
enemy.  All  their  feet  have  five  toes.  Their  stomach  is  slightly  divided  in  the  middle  part  of  it,  and 
they  have  no  coecum.     They  occur  only  in  the  ancient  Continent. 

[Four  or  five  species  are  now  ascertained,  inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa,  and  varying  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
length].  The  Short-tailed  Pangolin  (.1/.  pentadaclyla,  Lin.),  is  the  Pliattagen  of  jElian.  An  unguinal  phalan.x  has 
been  found,  in  the  Palatinate,  of  a  Pangolin  that  must  have  been  twenty  feet  long,  or  more.  (See  Cuv.,  Oss.  foss. 
vol.  V.  part  1,  p.  193.) 

The  third  tribe  of  Edentata  comprehends  animals  whicli  M.  Geofi'roy  designates 

MONOTREMATA, 

On  account  of  their  having  but  one  external  opening  for  all  their  excretions.  Their  genera- 
tive organs  present  extraordinary  anomalies  :  tliongli  without  a  ventral  pouch,  they  have 
nevertheless  the  same  supernumerary  bones  to  the  pubis  as  the  Marsupiata  ;  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia  terminate  in  the  urethra,  which  opens  into  the  cloaca ;  the  penis,  when  retracted,  is 
drawn  into  a  sheath,  which  opens  by  an  orifice  near  the  termination  of  the  cloaca.  The  only 
matrix  consists  of  two  canals  or  trunks,  each  of  which  opens  separately  and  by  a  double 
orifice  into  the  urethra,  which  is  very  large,  and  terminates  in  the  cloaca.  As  yet  naturalists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  their  mammae f ;  nor  whether  these  animals  arc  viviparous 

»  llaubcnton  liivs  ileKcribed  two  small  appendages  hi  the  A/,  rfi-  I  +  M.  Meckel  considers  as  auch  two  glnndnlar  inaases  which  he 
d'irt,iln  which,  in  strictness,  may  be  considered  as  ctpca.  I  have  I  found  greatly  developed  in  a  female  Ornithtiryttchtti.  These  M.  (ieof- 
satistied  myself,  however,  that  they  do  not  exist  in  M.  tamaftdtttt.  I  froy  deems  to  he  rathe-  glands, aiinlotjous  to  those  on  the  flanks  of  the 
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or  nvi|)aious.*  The  singularities  of  their  skeleton  are  not  less  remarkable ;  there  being  a  sort 
of  claviclo  common  to  both  shoulders,  jilaccd  before  the  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to 
the/«rc«/rt  of  birds.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  five  claws  on  each  foot,  the  males  have  a  peculiar 
s])ur  on  the  hind  ones,  perforated  by  a  canal  which  transmits  a  liquid  secreted  by  a  gland 
situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh  :  it  is  asserted  that  the  wounds  it  inflicts  are 
vcnonious.t     These  animals  have  no  external  conch  to  the  ear,  and  their  eyes  arc  very  small. 

The  Jlonotremcs  are  found  only  in  New  Holland,  where  they  have  been  discovered  since 
the  settlement  of  the  English.     There  are  two  genera  kuown. 

The  Echidn.\s  (Echidna,  Cuv. ;  'fachyglossus,  lUig. :  sonietiines  called  Spiny  Ant-eaters). 
The  elongated  slender  muzzle  of  these  animals,  tfrnnnated  by  a  small  mouth,  and  containing  an  cxten- 
sile  tongue,  resembles  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  and  Pangolins,  and  like  them,  they  feed  on  Ants.  They 
have  no  teeth,  hut  tlieir  palate  is  provided  with  several  ranges  of  small  spines,  directed  backwards. 
Their  short  feet  have  each  live  long  and  very  slout  claws,  fitted  for  burrowing ;  and  all  the  ujiper  part 
of  their  body  is  covered  with  spines,  as  in  a  Hedgehog,  [but  much  larger  and  more  powerful].  It 
appears  that  in  the  moment  of  danger,  they  have  also  the  faculty  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  hall. 
The  rail  is  verv  short:  stomach  ample  and  nearlv  globular,  and  the  coecum  of  middle  size. 

Two  species  have  been  discovered, — the  Spiny  Echidna 

( E.  hfjatrLr),  completely  covered  with  large  spines,— and 

the    Bristly    Echidna   {E.  sefona),    covered  with   hair, 

V     Jiniong  which  the  spines  are  half-hidden.    Some  con- 

\  sider  the  diflerence  as  only  arising  from  age. 

The   Duckbills  {Ornithorynchns,    Blumenbaeh  ; 
Platypus,  Sliaw). 
Muzzle  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly 
enlarged  and  flattened,  presenting  the  greatest  ex- 
ternal resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  Duck,  and  the 
more  so  as  its  edges  are  similarly  furnished  with 
He. 5: -E.hiann  small  transverse  laminae.     They  have  no  teeth  ex- 

eept  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  where  there  are  two  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  without  roots,  with 
Hat  crowns,  and  composed,  as  in  the  Oryeterope,  of  small  vertical  tubes.  Then-  fore-feet  have  a 
membrane  which  not  only  connects  the  toes,  but  extends  beyond  the  claws :  in  the  binder,  the  mem- 
brane reaches  only  to  the  base  of  the  claws ;  two  characters  which,  in  addition  to  their  flattened  tail, 
indicate  aquatic  habits.     Their  tongue  is  to 


a  certain  extent  double ;  one  in  the  hill  beset 
with  villosities ;  and  another  at  the  base  of 
the  first,  thicker,  and  furnished  anteriorly 
with  two  Uttle  fleshy  points.  The  stomach 
is  small,  oblong,  and  has  its  outlet  near 
the  enirance;  coecum  small ;  and  there  are 
numerous  saUent  and  parallel  laminae  in  the 
course  of  the  intestines.  The  penis  has  only 
two  tubercles.  These  animals  inhabit  the 
rivers  and  marshes  of  New  Holland,  and 
particularly    the     neighbourhood     of    Port 

Jackson.  Fig.  .a.-The  Ornirl.orynchu>. 

Two  species  only  are  known,  one  with  smooth  and  thin  reddish  fur  {0.  paradoxus,  R\\im.)  ^  the  other  with 
blackish-brown  fur,  flat,  and  somewhat  frizzled.    These  are  perhaps  only  varieties  of  age. 
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THE  SEVENTH  ORDER  OF  MAMMALIANS. 

PACHYDERilATA. 

The  Edentata  terminate  the  series  of  unguiculated  Mammalia,  and  we  have  just  seen  that 
there  are  some  of  them  with  claws  so  large,  and  so  enveloping  the  ends  of  the  toes,  as  to 
approximate  to  the  natm'e  of  hoofs.  Nevertheless,  they  have  still  the  faculty  of  henthng 
these  toes  round  various  objects,  and  of  seizing  with  more  or  less  force.  The  entire  absence 
of  this  faculty  characterizes  the  hoofed  animals.  Using  their  feet  only  as  su])ports,  they  in  no 
instance  possess  clavicles.  Their  fore-arms  remain  constantly  in  the  state  of  pronation, 
whence  they  are  reduced  to  feed  on  vegetables.  Their  forms  and  mode  of  life  present  there- 
fore much  less  variety  than  in  the  unguiculated  animals,  and  they  can  hardly  be  divided  into 
more  than  two  orders, — those  which  ruminate,  and  those  which  do  not ;  but  the  latter,  which 
we  bring  together  imder  the  general  term  Pachydermata,  admits  of  some  subdivision  into 
famihes. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Pachyderms,  which  have  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  or  the 

Proboscidea,* — 
Which  are  distinguished  by  having  five  toes  to  each  foot,  very  complete  in  the  skeleton,  but 
so  enveloped  by  the  callous  skin  which  surrounds  the  foot,  that  their  only  external  appearance 
consists  in  the  nails  attached  to  the  extremity  of  this  species  of  hoof.  They  have  no  canines, 
nor  incisors  properly  speaking ;  but  in  the  incisive  [or  intermaxillary]  bones  are  implanted 
two  defensive  tusks,  which  project  from  the  mouth,  and  frequently  attain  enormous  dimen- 
sions. The  magnitude  of  the  sockets  necessary  to  hold  these  tusks  renders  the  upper  jaw  so 
high,  and  so  shortens  the  bones  of  the  nose,  that  the  nostrils  in  the  skeleton  are  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  face  :  but  in  the  living  animal  they  are  prolonged  into  a  cylindrical  trunk, 
composed  of  several  thousands  of  small  muscles  variously  interlaced,  flexible  in  all  directions, 
endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  terminated  by  an  appendage  hke  a  finger.  This  trunk 
imparts  to  the  Elephant  as  much  address  as  the  perfection  of  the  hand  does  to  the  Monkey. 
It  enables  him  to  seize  whatever  he  wishes  to  convey  to  his  mouth,  and  sucks  up  the  water 
he  is  to  drink,  which,  by  the  flexm-e  of  this  admirable  organ,  is  then  poiu-cd  into  the  throat, 
thus  supplying  the  want  of  a  long  neck,  which  could  not  have  supported  so  large  a  head  with 
its  heavy  tusks.  Within  the  parietes  of  the  cranium,  however,  are  several  great  cavities, 
which  render  the  head  hghter  :  the  lower  jaw  [except  in  a  fossil  genus  when  immature,]  has 
no  incisors  whatever ;  the  intestines  ai'e  very  voluminous ;  the  stomach  simple ;  coecura 
enormous ;  the  mammje,  two  in  number,  placed  under  the  chest.  The  young  suck  with  the 
mouth  and  not  with  the  trunk.     Only  one  living  genus  exists,  that  of 

The  Elephants  {Ekphas,  Lin.), — 
Which  comprehends  the  largest  of  terrestrial  Mammalia.  The  astonishing  services  performed  by  their 
trunk,  an  instrument  at  once  supple  and  vigorous,  an  organ  both  of  touch  and  smell,  contrast  forcibly 
with  the  clumsy  aspect  and  massive  proportions  of  those  animals ;  and  being  conjoined  to  a  very 
imposing  physiognomy,  have  contributed  to  exaggerate  their  intellect.  After  studying  tliem  for  a  long 
time,  we  have  not  found  it  to  surpass  that  of  tlie  Dog,  or  of  several  other  Camaria.  Naturally  of  a 
mild  disposition.  Elephants  live  in  troops  conducted  by  the  old  males.  They  subsist  wholly  on 
vegetables. 

Their  distinctive  character  consists  in  the  grinders,  the  bodies  of  which  are  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  vertical  laminae,  each  formed  of  a  bony  substance,  enveloped  with  enamel,  and  cemented 

■iiiders  beine  oflen  formeil  of  pnrallcl  lamina; ;  .'iidly,  in  the  fnrm  of 
■vcml  of  their  bones,  &p. 
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togetlier  by  a  third  substance,  termed  the  corhcal;  in  a  wora,  similar  to  those  we  have  already  seen 
ill  the  Cavies,  and  some  other  Rodents.  These  grinders  succeed  each  other  not  vertically,  as  our 
permanent  teeth  replace  the  milk  teeth,  but  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  as  fast  as  one  tooth  becomes 
worn,  it  is  pushed  forward  by  that  which  comes  after  it ;  hence  it  liappens  that  the  Elephant  has 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  grinders  on  each  side,  or  four  or  eight  in  all,  according  to  its  age.  The 
first  of  these  teeth  is  always  composed  of  fewer  lamiuie  than  those  which  succeed  them.  It  is  stated  that 
certain  Elephants  thus  change  their  molars  eight  times  :  their  tusks,  however,  are  changed  hut  once. 

The  Elephants  of  the  present  day,  covered  with  a  rough  skin  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  inhabit  only 
the  torrid  zone  of  the  ancient  Continent,  where  hitherto  but  two  species  have  been  discovered. 

The  .Asiatic  Elephant  (B.  indiau,  Cuv.).— Head  oblong,  with  a  concave  forehead ;  tl."  crown  of  the  grinders 
presentini;  transverse  unrtulatinj:  ridges  (rubam),  which  are  sections  of  tlie  lamina:  whic^  compose  them,  worn 
do\yn  by  trituration.  This  s|)ecics  has  smaller  ears  than  the  next  one,  and  lias  four  nails  to  the  hind  foot.  It  is 
found  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  in  the  larRf  islands  to  the  south  of  India.  From  time  immemo- 
rial this  species  has  been  emitloyed  as  a  beast  of  drausht  and  burden ;  but  has  never  yet  propagated  in  captivity, 
though  the  assertion  respecting  its  modesty  and  repugnance  to  copulate  before  witnesses  is  utterly  devoid  of 
foundation.    The  females  have  very  short  tnsKs,  and  in  this  respect  many  of  the  males  resemble  them. 

Tlie.\frican  Elephant  (fi.  africanus,  Cuv.).— Head  round,  with  a  conve.\  forehead;  very  lartte  ears;  and  grinders 
presenting  lozenge-shaped  eminences  on  their  crowns.  It  appears  to  have  often  only  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot. 
This  species  inhabits  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Whether  they  ascend  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 

or  are  replaced  there  by  the  Asiatic  species,  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  The  tusks  of  the  female  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  male,  and  the  weapon  itself  is  generally 
larger  than  in  the  preceding.  This  animal  is  not 
now  tamed  in  Africa,  though  it  appears  that  the  Car- 
thaginians employed  it  in  the  same  way  that  the 
inhabitants  of  India  do  theirs. 

In  nearly  every  part  of  the  two  Continents,  are 
found,  under  ground,  the  bones  of  a  species  of  Ele- 
phant alUed  to  that  of  India,  but  the  grinders  of 
which  bear  straighter  and  narrower  eminences,  the 
sockets  for  the  reception  of  the  tusks  are  much  longer, 
and  the  lower  jaw  is  more  obtuse.  A  specimen  re- 
cently taken  from  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  by 
Mr.  Adams,  appears  to  have  been  densely  covered 
with  hair  of  two  kinds,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  this 
species  may  have  hved  in  cold  climates.  It  [is  termed 
the  Mammoth  Elephant  {E.  primogenius,  Cuv.),  and] 
has  long  been  quite  extinct. 


The  second  geuus  of  Proboscideans,  or  that  of 

The  Mastodons  (Mastodon,  Cuv.), — 
Has  l>een  quite  destroyed,  no  species  of  it  being  now  alive.  They  had  the  feet,  tusks,  trunk,  and  many 
other  details  of  conformation  the  same  as  the  Elephants ;  but  their  grinding  teeth  differed  in  having 
large  conical  tubercles  above  the  gum,  which,  by  detrition,  were  reduced  to  disks  of  various  size,  that 
represent  sections  of  the  tubercles,  (a  conformation  common  to  the  Mastodon,  Hippopotamus,  Pig, 
&c.,  which  has  induced  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  first  were  carnivorous).  These  grinders,  which 
succeeded  each  other  from  behind  as  in  the  Elephants,  present  also  so  many  pairs  of  points,  as  tjie 
animal  was  advanced  in  age.  [There  are  smaU  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  immature  Mastodon,  in 
which  state  it  is  the  Tetracaulodon  of  Godman.] 

The  Great  Mastodon  (J/,  giganteum,  Cuv),  in  which  the  tubercles  were  lozengC'Shaped,  is  the  species  most  cele- 
brated. It  equalled  the  Elephant  in  size,  but  with  still  heavier  proportions.  Its  remains  are  found  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  and  in  great  abundance  through  all  parts  of  North  America* :  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
tlicy  are  of  much  rarer  occurrence. 

Xarrow-toothed  Mastodon  (J/,  angiigfidens). — Much  narrower  grinders  than  the  preceding,  the  tubercles  of 
which,  when  worn  down,  present  trefoil-shaped  discs,  whence  they  have  been  mistaken  by  some  authors  for  the 
grinders  of  the  Hippopotamus.  This  species  was  one-third  less  than  the  Great  Mastodon,  and  much  lower  on  the 
legs.  [Two  or  three  have  been  confounded  under  its  name.]  Its  teeth,  in  certain  places,  tinged  with  iron,  become 
of  a  fine  blue  when  heated,  forming  what  is  called  the  "  oriental  turquoise." 
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Our  secoiul  family  is  that  of  the 

Pachydekmata  Ordinaria, — 
Which  have  four,  three,  or  two  toes  to  their  feet.     Those  in  which  the  toes  make  even  num- 
bers have  feet  somewhat  cleft,  and  approximate  the   Ruminants   in   various  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  and  even  in  the  compUcation  of  the  stomach.     They  are  usually  divided  into  two 

genera. 

The  Hippopotami  {liijopopotamxis,  Lin.) — 

Have  four  nearly  equal  toes  to  each  foot,  terminated  by  little  hoofs ;  six  grinders  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws,  the  three  anterior  of  which  are  conical,  the  posterior  presenting  two  pairs  of  points,  which,  by 
detrition,  assume  a  trefoil  shape  ;  four  incisors  above  and  below,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  short,  conical, 
and  recurved,  the  inferior  prolonged,  cylindrical,  pointed,  and  horizontally  projecting ;  a  canine  tooth 
on  each  side  above  and  below,  the  upper  straight,  the  lower  very  large  and  recurved,  those  of  the  two 
jaws  rubbing  against  each  other. 

These  animals  have  a  very  massive  body,  naked  of  hair ;  very  short  legs,  their  belly  almost 
touching  the  ground ;  an  enormous  head,  terminated  by  a  swoln  muzzle,  which  encloses  the  apparatus 
of  their  large  front  teeth ;  a  short  tail,  and  small  eyes  and  ears.  Their  stomach  is  divided  into  several 
sacs.  They  hve  in  rivers,  upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  display  much  ferocity  and 
stupidity. 

One  living  species  only  is  known,  the  H.  amphibivSf  Lin.,  now  confined  to  tlie  rivers  of  medial  and  south 
Africa.    It  formerly  found  its  way  to  Egypt  by  the  Nile,  but  has  long  disappeared  from  that  country. 

The  European  freshwater  deposits  contain  the  bones  of  a  species  of  Hippopotamus  very  simiLar  to  that  of 
Africa,  and  also  of  two  or  three  others  successively  smaller.    (See  my  Researches  on  Fossil  Bones^  vol.  i.* 

The  Pigs  {Sm,  Lin.)— 
Have  two  large  middle  toes  to  each  foot,  armed  with  strong  hoofs,  and  two  much  shorter  lateral  ones 
that  hardly  touch  the  ground.     Their  incisors  vary  in  number,  but  the  inferior  always  slant  forward  ; 
the  canines  project  from  the  mouth  and  curve  upward :   muzzle  terminated  by  a  truncated  snout 
adapted  to  turn  up  the  sod,  and  stomach  but  slightly  divided. 

The  Pigs,  properly  so  called, — 
Have  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  grinders,  the  posterior  of  whicli  are  oblong,  with  tuberculated 
crowns,  the  anterior  more  or  less  compressed,  and  six  incisors  to  each  jaw. 

The  Wild  Boar  (Sa*  scropha,  Lin.),  which  is  the  parent  stock  of  our  Domestic  H02;  and  its  varieties,  has  pris- 
matic tusks  that  curve  outward  and  slightly  upward ;  the  body  stout  and  thick ;  straight  ears;  the  hair  bristly 
and  black:  the  young  ones  are  variegated  black  and  white.  It  does  great  injury  to  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  forests,  by  tearing  up  the  ground  in  search  of  roots. 

The  Domestic  Pig  varies  in  size  and  length  of  limbs,  in  the  direction  of  its  ears,  and  also  in  colour ;  being  wliite 
or  black,  sometimes  red,  and  often  varied.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  usefulness  of  this  animal,  on  account 
of  the  flavour  of  its  flesh,  and  the  length  of  time  it  can  be  preserved  by  means  of  salt ;  the  facibty  with  which  it  is 
fed  ;  and  its  great  fecundity,  which  surpasses  that  of  all  other  animals  of  its  size,  the  female  often  producing 
fourteen  young  at  a  Utter.  The  period  of  gestation  is  four  months,  and  they  produce  twice  a  year.  The  Hog 
continues  to  increase  in  size  for  five  or  six  years,  is  prolific  at  one,  and  sometimes  lives  to  twenty.  Although 
naturally  savage,  they  are  social,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  know  how  to  defend  themselves  against  Wolves,  by 
forming  a  circle,  and  presenting  a  front  in  every  direciion.  Voracious  and  savage,  they  do  not  even  spare  their 
own  young,  [at  least,  if  the  parent  be  disturbed  soon  after  their  birth].  This  species  is  spread  throughout  the 
globe,  and  none  but  Jews  and  Mahometans  refuse  to  eat  its  flesh.  [It  appears  to  be  indigenous  only,  however,  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  to  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan :  the  Chinese  breed  is  probably  a  distinct  species, 
though  it  commingles  freely  with  the  other.] 

The  jMasked  Boar  (.S.  larvatus,  F.  Cuv. ;  .S'.  a/ikanus,  Schreber ;  tanglier  de  Madagascar,  Daub.)— Tusks  li'.p 
the  Common  Hog ;  but  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle,  near  the  tusks,  is  a  large  tubercle,  somewhat  like  the  nipple  of 
a  woman,  supported  by  a  bony  prominence,  which  imparts  a  singular  physiognomy  to  the  animal.  It  inhabits 
Madagascar  and  the  south  of  Africa. 

The  Babyroussa  [>Sus  babyrussa.  Buff.  Supp.)— Longer  and  more  slender  legs  than  the  others,  with  slender  tusks 
turned  vertically  upwards,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  inclining  spirally  backward.  It  inhabits  several  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.     [Tlie  Papuan  Hog  (S.  papuensis)  is  another  distinct  species  from  New  Guinea.] 

From  the  Pigs  require  to  lie  separated 
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Thk  Wart-hogs  (P/iascocliwres,  F.  Cuv.), — 
The  grinders  of  wliicli  are  composed  of  cylinders,  ccmcnicd  together  by  a  cortical  substance,  almost 
like  the  transverse  laminae  of  the  Elephant,  and  like  tliein  succeeding  each  other  from  behind.  Their 
skull  is  singularly  large,  the  tusks  rounded,  directed  laterally  upward,  and  of  a  frightful  magnitude  ; 
and  on  each  of  their  cheeks  hangs  a  thick  fleshy  lobe,  which  completes  the  hideousness  of  their 
aspect.     They  have  hut  two  incisors  above  and  six  below. 

The  individuals  received  from  Cape  Venl  (.S^.  a/ricanus,  Gm.)  liave  generally  the  incisive  teeth  complete;  those 
which  arrive  from  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  (.S.  art/iiopicus,  Gm.)  scarcely  show  any  trace  of  them,  although  vestig^es 
are  sometimes  found  within  the  gum.  This  difference  may  perhaps  arise  from  age,  which  has  worn  down  the  teeth 
of  the  latter,  or  it  may  indicate  a  specific  diversity,  the  more  especially  as  the  heads  of  those  from  the  Cape  are 
rather  larger  and  shorter. 

There  is  still  better  reason  to  separate  from  the  genus  of  Pigs — 

Thk  Peccaries  (Dycoleks,  Cuv.), — 
Which  have  certainly  grinders  and  incisors  very  like  those  of  the  Pigs  properly  so  called,  but  their 
canines,  directed  as  in  tli^  generality  of  the  class,  do  not  project  from  the  mouth,  besides  which  tbcy 
want  the  external  toe  to  their  hind-feet.  They  have  no  tail,  and  upon  the  loins  is  a  glandular  opening 
from  which  a  fetid  humour  exudes.  The  metacarpal  and  metatars.il  bones  of  their  two  great  toes  are 
soldered  into  a  kind  of  cannon-bone,  as  in  the  Ruminants ;  with  which  their  stomach,  also,  divideil  into 
several  sacs,  presents  a  marked  analogy.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  aorta  of  these  animals  is  often 
found  very  much  enlarged,  but  not  always  in  the  same  part,  as  if  they  were  subject  to  a  kind  of 
aneurism. 

There  are  two  species  known,  both  inhabitants  of  South  America,  which  were  first  distiniruished  by  .\zzjira. 
Linna'us  confounded  them  together  under  the  name  of  Sus  fajaxi'ii. 

The  Collared  Peccary  (D.  torquattts,  Cuv.). — Hair  annulated  grey  and  brown;  .1  whitish  collar,  stretching 
obliquely  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  over  the  shoulder.    Size  half  that  of  the  Wild  Boar. 

The  White-Upped  Peccary  (D.  labialiu,  Cuv.).— Larger ;  and  brown,  with  white  lips. 

Here  may  be  placed  a  genus  now  unknown  among  existing  animals,  which  we  have  discovered,  and 
named 

Anoplotherium,  Cuv., — 

And  which  presents  the  most  singular  relations  with  the  different  tribes  of  Pachydermata,  ap- 
proximating,  in  some  respects,  to  the  order  Ruminantia.  Six  incisors  to  each  jaw,  four  canines 
almost  similar  to  the  incisors  and  of  even  length  with  them,  and  seven  molars  on  each  side  above  and 
below,  form  a  continuous  series  without  any  intervening  space,  a  disposition  of  the  teeth  seen  elsewhere 
in  Man  only.  The  four  posterior  molars  on  each  side  resemble  those  of  the  Rliinoceroses,  the  Damans, 
and  Palaeotheriums ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  square  above,  and  form  double  or  triple  crescents  below . 
The  feet,  terminated  by  two  great  toes,  as  in  the  Ruminants,  are  yet  dift'erent  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  remaining  always  separated,  or  being  never  united  into  a  cannon- 
bone.     The  construction  of  their  tarsus  is  the  same  as  in  the  Camel. 

The  bones  of  thi?  genus  have  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris.  We  have  alre.idy 
recognized  five  species:  one  the  size  of  a  small  Ass,  with  the  low  form  and  long  tail  of  anOtter(il.  commKnc,  Cuv.), 
the  fore-feet  of  which  have  a  small  internal  accessory  toe ;  another  of  the  size  and  slender  f<jrm  of  the  Gazelle 
{A.  mpdinm)\  a  third  no  bigger  and  with  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  a  Hare,  with  two  accessory  toes  to  the 
sides  of  its  hind-feet,  &c.    (See  my  Oxseinens  /ossiifs,  torn,  iii.) 

The  ordinary  Pachydermata  which  have  not  cloten  feet  comprehend,  in  the  first  place, 
three  genera,  the  molar  teeth  of  which  are  very  similar,  there  being  seven  on  each  side  with 
square  crowns,  and  various  prominent  lines,  and  seven  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  crowns  of  which 
form  double  crescents,  and  the  last  of  all  a  triple  one ;  their  incisors,  however,  vary. 

The  Rhinoceroses  {Rhinoceros,  Lin.) — 
In  this  respect  differ  from  one  another.    They  are  large  animals,  with  each  foot  divided  into  three  toes, 
and  the  nasal  bones  of  which,  very  thick  and  united  into  a  kind  of  arch,  support  a  solid  horn,  which 
adheres  to  the  skin,  and  is  composed  of  a   fibrous  an  1  horny  sul  stance,  resembling  agglutinated  hairs. 
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They  ai'e  naturally  stupid  and  ferocious  ;  frequent  marshy  places ;  subsist  on  herbage  and  tlie  branches 
of  trees ;  have  a  simple  stomach,  very  long  intestines,  and  great  coecum. 

The  Indian  Rhinoceros  (Rk.  indicuSf  Cuv.)-— In  addition  to  its  twenty-eig:ht  grinders,  this  species  has  two  stout 
incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw,  together  with  two  other  intermediate  smaller  ones  below,  and  two  still  more  diminutive 
outside  of  its  upper  incisors.  It  has  only  one  horn,  and  its  skin  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  folds  into  which  it  is 
thrown  behind  and  across  the  shoulders,  and  before  and  across  the  thighs.  It  inhabits  the  East  Indies,  and 
chiefly  beyond  the  Gauges. 

The  Javanese  Rhinoceros  {Rh.javamis^  Cuv.),— with  the  ^eat  incisors  and  sino:le  horn  of  the  preceding-,  has 
fewer  folds  in  the  skin,  though  one  of  them  on  the  neck  is  larger;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  entire  skin  is 
covered  with  square  angular  tubercles,  [as  is  also  the  case,  to  a  partial  extent,  in  the  preceding ;  from  which  it 
further  differs  in  having  a  comparatively  slender  head]. 

The  Sumatran  Rhinoceros  {Rh.  snmatrcnsis,  Cuv.), — with  the  same  four  great  incisors  as  the  foregoing,  has  no 
folds  to  the  skin,  which  is  besides  hairy,  and  there  is  a  second  horn  behind  the  first. 

The  African  Rhinoceros  {Rh.  africanus,  Cuv.)  [or  rather  Rhinoceroses,  three  species  of  them  being  now  ascer- 
tained].— Two  horns  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  no  folds  of  the  skin,  nor  any  incisor  teeth,  the  molars  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  jaw.  This  deficiency  of  incisors  might  wan-ant  a  separation  from  the  others.  [The 
Great  Rhinoceros  {Rh.  simusy  Burchell),  which  considerably  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  others,  is  further  distin- 
guished by  its  pale  colour,  its  very  long  and  straight  anteiior  horn,  and  remarkably  short  hind  one,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  form  of  its  upper  lip,  which  is  not  capable  of  elongation,  and  a  certain  degree  of  prehension,  as  in  all 
the  others ;  it  is  the  most  gregarious  of  any,  and  also  the  most  inoflensivc,  frequenting  the  open  karoos.  The 
common  Cape  Rhinoceros  {Rh.  africanus  or  capetisis)  is  darker,  with  also  unequal  horns,  the  posterior  being 
shorter ;  and  the  Ketloa  Rhinoceros  (Rh.  hctloa\  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Smith,  is  an  animal  of  sobtary  habits, 
with  horns  of  equal  length,  reputed  to  exceed  the  rest  in  ferocity.*] 

Tliere  have  been  found,  under  ground,  in  Siberia  and  diflFerent  parts  of  Germany,  the  bones  of  a  double-horned 
Rhinoceros,  the  skull  of  which,  besides  being  much  more  elongated  than  in  any  known  existing  specie.s,  is  further 
distinguished  by  a  bony  vertical  partition  that  supported  the  bones  of  the  nose.  It  is  an  extinct  animal ;  but  of 
which  a  carcase,  almost  entire,  exposed  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  banks  of  the  Villioui  in  Siberia,  showed 
to  have  been  covered  with  tolerably  thick  hair.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  inhabited  northern  cUmates,  like 
the  fossil  Elephant. 

More  recently  there  have  been  disinterred,  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  other  Rhinoceros  bones,  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  a  species  allied  to  the  African.  Some  have  been  found,  in  Germany,  with  incisors  like  the 
Asiatic  species  ;  and  lastly,  there  have  been  discovered,  in  France,  tlie  bones  of  one  which  announce  a  size  scarcely 
larger  than  a  Pig.    [it  appears  that  several  of  the  fossil  species  were  destitute  of  the  nasal  horn.] 

The  Damans  {Hyrajc,  Hermann) — 
Were  long  placed  among  the  Rodentia,  on  account  of  their  very  small  size ;  but,  on  examining 
them  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that,  excepting  the  horn,  they  are  little  else  than  Rhinoceroses  in 
raiuiature ;  at  least  they  have  quite  similar  molars ;  but  the  upper  jaw  has  two  stout  incisors  cun'ed 
downwards,  and,  during  youth,  two  very  small  canines  ;  the  inferior  four  incisors,  without  any 
canines.  They  have  four  toes  to  each  of  their  fore-feet,  and  three  to  the  hind-feet,  all,  excepting  the 
innermost  posterior,  which  is  armed  with  a  crooked  and  obUque  nail,  terminated  by  a  kind  of  very  small, 
thin,  and  rounded  hoof.  The  muzzle  and  ears  are  short :  they  are  covered  i^ith  hair,  and  have  only 
a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  tail.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  two  sacs ;  their  ccecum  is  very  large,  and  the 
colon  has  several  dilatations,  and  is  also  furnished  with  two  appendages  about  the  middle,  analogous  to 
the  two  coeca  of  birds. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  the  size  of  a  Rabbit,  and  greyish  :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  rocky  places  throughout 
Africa,  where  it  is  much  preyed  on  by  rapacious  birds,  and  it  also  appears  to  inhabit  some  parts  of  Asia;  at 
least  we  cannot  perceive  any  certain  difl'erence  between  the  Hyrax  capensis  and  H.  syriacus.  [Five,  if  not  six,  are 
now  conclusively  established  ;  one  of  which,  indigenous  to  South  Africa,  even  ascends  trees.] 

The  Paljeotherium,  Cuv. — 
Is  another  lost  genus :  with  the  same  grinders  as  the  two  preceding,  six  incisors  and  two  canines  to 
each  jaw  as  in  the  Tapirs,  and  three  visible  toes  to  each  foot,  it  combined  a  short  fleshy  trunk,  for  the 
muscles  of  which  the  bones  of  the  nose  were  shortened,  leading  a  deep  notch  underneath.  We  have 
discovered  the  bones  of  this  genus,  mingled  with  those  of  the  Anoplotherium,  in  the  gypsum  quarries 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  they  occur  in  several  other  parts  of  France ;  [also,  vrith  those  of  the 
Choeropofamusy  Dichobune,  &c.,  other  lost  genera  of  Pachydermata,  in  the  Binstead  quarries  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  England]. 

ne  of  them 
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Eleven  or  twelve  species  are  already  known.  At  Paris  alone,  we  nave  found  one  the  size  of  a  Horse,  anotbcr 
that  of  a  Tapir,  and  a  third  of  a  small  Sheep :  the  bones  of  a  species  nearly  equalling;  the  Rhinoceros  in  size 
have  been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  lliese  animals  appear  to  have  frequented  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  for  the  deposits  which  enclose  their  remains  contain  also  those  of  freshwater  shells.  (See 
my  OMemcn*  /ossiies,  torn,  iii.) 

The  Lophiodons — 
Form  another  extinct  genus,  which  appears  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  tlie  preceding  one  ;  but  the 
inferior  incisors  of  which  exhibit  transverse  ridges.     Ten  or  t^velvc  species  have  been  exhumed  from 
the  same  ancient  freshwater  deposit:>  that  have  yielded  the  Palaiotheriums. 

To  these  last  genera  succeeds  that  of 

The  Tapirs  {Tapir,  Lin.), — 
\Mierein  the  twenty-seven  molars,  before  they  are  worn,  present   transverse  and  rectilinear  ridges ; 
tliere  are  six  incisors  and  two  canines  iu  each  jaw,  separated  from  llie  molars  by  a  wide  interval.     The 
nose  assumes  the  form   of  a  short    fleshy  trunk  ;  and  the  fore-fcct  have  each  four  toes,  the  hinder 
but  three. 

For  a  long  while  only  one  species  was  known,  that  of  .\nierica  (T.  awicnVnMr/vf,  Lin.),  which  is  the  size  of  a  small 
Ass,  uith  a  brown  and  almost  naked  skin^  a  short  tail,  uiul  tleshy  neck,  tliat  forms  a  crest  at  the  na|)e.  It  is 
common  in  humid  places  and  along  the  rivers  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  its  flesh  is  eaten.  The  young 
are  s|H)tted  with  white  like  the  fawns  of  a  Sta^.  Within  a  few  years,  a  second  species  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Eastern  Continent  (7.  tn(/icK«),  of  larger  size  than  the  other,  and  brown-black,  with  the  back  greyish  white.  It 
inhabits  the  forests  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  island  of  :sumatra,  Sec.  Still  more  recently,  Dr.  Roulin  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Cordilleras  a  third  species^  of  a  black  colour,  and  covered  with  thick  hair;  the  bones  of  its  nose 
are  more  elongated,  a  particular  in  which  it  somewhat  approximates  the  Falitotlieriunis. 

Tliere  have  also  been  found  in  Europe  some  fossil  bones  of  Tapirs,  and,  amon^  the  rest,  those  of  a  gigantic 
species  approaching^  the  Elephant  in  size  (7'.  yiganteuxy  Cuv.,  0«g.  foss.)  "  The  lower  jaw  of  this  huge  animal 
has  been  obtained  by  M.  Schleyermacher,  and  proves  to  possess  enonnous  canines,  which  must  have  projected 
from  the  mouth,  [and  are  directed  tlownwards] :  it  should  therefore  form  a  separate  genus,  its  size  may  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  Elephant  by  one  half.  [A  more  perfect  head  of  this  extraordinary  species,  the  largest 
of  the  Packjfdermata  hitherto  discovertd,  has  been  lately  disentombed  in  Germany,  and  described  by  Prof.  Kaup. 
With  two  other  species,  successively  smaller,  it  now  composes  the  genus  Deinotfierium,  the  members  of  which  are 
suspected  by  Blainville  and  other  anatomists  to  have  been  aquatic  animals,  destitute  of  posterior  extremities,  like 
the  Dugongs  and  Manati.j 

The  third  family  of  Pachydermata,  or  of  hoofed  auimals  that  do  not  ruminate,  consists 
of  the 

SOLIDUNGULA, 

Or  quadrupeds  witli  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a  single  hoof  to  each  foot,  although  beneath 
the  skin,  on  each  side  of  their  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  there  are  appendices  (stylets) 
which  represent  two  lateral  toes.     But  one  genus  of  them  is  known,  that  of 

The  iloRSES  {Equus,  Liu.). 

There  are  six  incisors  to  each  jaw,  which,  during  youth,  have  their  crowns  furrowed  w ith  a  groove, 
and  six  molars  on  each  side  above  and  below,  with  square  crowns,  marked  by  laminae  of  enamel  which 
penetrate  them,  with  four  crescents,  besides  which  there  is  a  small  disk  on  the  inner  border  of  those 
above.  The  males  have  in  addition  two  small  canines  in  their  upper  jaw,  and  sometimes  in  both, 
which  are  always  wanting  in  the  females.  Between  these  canines  and  the  first  molar,  there  is  a  wide 
space  which  corresponds  with  the  angle  of  the  Hps,  where  the  bit  is  placed,  by  which  alone  Man  has 
been  enabled  to  subdue  these  powerful  quadrupeds.  Their  stomach  is  simple  and  middle-sized ;  but 
their  intestines  are  very  long,  and  ccecum  enormous.     The  teats  are  situate  between  the  thighs. 

The  Horse  (£.  caballus,  Lin.). — This  noble  associate  uf  Man  in  the  chase,  in  war,  and  in  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, arts  and  commerce,  is  the  roost  important  and  carefully  tended  of  domestic  animals.  It  does  not  appear  to  [  j 
exist  in  the  mid  state,  excepting  in  those  countries  where  the  offspring  of  tame  individuals  have  been  suffered  to  '  j 
run  wild,  as  in  Tartar>'  and  America,  where  they  live  in  troops,  each  conducted  and  defended  by  an  old  male,  I  I 
The  young  males,  expelled  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  follow  the  troop  at  a  distance,  until  I  | 
they  have  attracted  some  of  the  younger  mares.  I     I 

In  a  state  of  senitude,  the  colt  continues  sucking  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  the  sexes  are  separated  at  two 
years ;  at  three  they  are  first  handled  and  accustomed  to  some  management,  and  at  four  saddled  and  mounted,         !     j 
at  which  age  they  can  propagate  without  injuring  themselves.    The  period  of  gestation  is  eleven  months.  | 
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A  Horse*s  age  is  known  by  his  incisors.  The  miaaie  teeth  begm  to  appear  about  fifteen  days  after  birth ;  and 
at  two  years  and  a  half  the  middle  ones  are  replaced ;  at  three  and  a  half  the  two  next  follow ;  and  at  four  and  a 
half,  the  outermost  or  corner  teeth.  All  these  teeth,  with  originally- indented  crowns,  lose  by  degrees  this  character 
by  detrition.  At  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  years,  the  depressions  are  completely  effaced,  and  the  Horse  is  no 
longer  marked. 

Tlie  inferior  canines  appear  at  three  years  and  a  half,  the  superior  at  four  years ;  they  remain  pointed  until  the 
sixth,  and  at  ten  begin  to  peel  away. 

Tlie  life  of  a  Horse  seldom  extends  beyond  thirty  years.  Evei7  one  knows  how  much  this  animal  varies  in  size 
and  colour.  Tlie  principal  races  even  exhibit  sensible  differences  in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  their  proportions, 
each  being  speciallv  adapted  for  some  particular  mode  of  employment. 

The  most  beautiful  and  swift  are  the  Arabs,  which  have  contributed  to  perfect  the  Spanish  breed,  and  with  the 
latter  to  form  the  English :  the  stoutest  and  strongest  are  from  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  ;  and  the  most  dimi- 
nutive from  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Corsica.  Wild  Horses  have  a  large  head,  frizzled  hair,  and  ungraceful  pro- 
portions. [If  the  figure  of  Pallas  be  correct,  of  the  Wild  Horse  of  northern  Asia,  it  is  doubtful,  from  the  length  of 
the  ears  and  some  other  characters,  whether  a  distinct  species  intermediate  to  the  true  Horse  and  the  fol- 
lowing be  not  represented.  RI.  Serres  suspects  that  a  species  of  Equus  now  extinct  is  represented  on  the  celebrated 
mosaic  of  Palestrina.  Bones  of  this  genus  are  not  uncommon  in  the  older  tertiary  strata,  and  have  even  been  found 
in  those  of  South  America. 

The  Dzegguetai  (Equus  ^mionus,  Pallas). — A  distinct  species,  intermediate  in  its  proportions  to  the  Horse  and 
Ass,  which  lives  in  troops  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  Colour  isabelle,  with  black  mane  and  [broad] 
dorsal  line  -,  a  terminal  black  tuft  to  the  tail.    This  was  probably  the  Wild  Mule  of  the  ancients. 

The  Ass  (E.  asinus,  Lin.).— Known  by  its  long  ears,  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  the  black  line  crossing  the 
dorsal  one  over  its  shoulders,  which  is  the  first  indication  of  the  transverse  stripes  that  occur  in  the  following 
species.  [Some  of  the  young  have  obscure  cross-bands  on  the  legs.]  Originally  from  the  vast  deserts  of  the 
interior  of  Asia,  the  Ass  is  still  found  there  free  and  unreclaimed,  in  numerous  troops,  which  migrate  north  and 
south  according  to  the  season  ;  hence  it  does  not  thrive  In  countries  too  much  to  the  north.  Its  patience,  sobriety, 
hardy  constitution,  and  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  poor,  are  well  known  to  every  one.  The  harshness  of 
its  voice,  or  brai/,  is  occasioned  by  two  small  peculiar  cavities  situate  at  the  bottom  of  the  larynx. 

The  Zebra  (E.  zebra,  Lin.).— Nearly  the  form  of  the  Ass,  and  everywhere  transversely  striped  with  black  and 
white  in  a  regular  manner.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  whole  south  of  Africa.  We  have  known  a  female  Zebra 
produce  successively  with  the  Horse  and  the  Ass. 

The  Couagga  (E.  quaccha,  Gm.),  resembles  the  Horse  more  than  the  Zebra,  but  inhabits  the  same  country  as  the 
latter.  Its  coat  is  brown  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  transversely  striped  with  whitish ;  the  crupper  reddish-grey, 
and  tail  and  legs  whitish.     Its  name  expresses  the  sound  of  its  voice,  which  is  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a  Dog. 

The  Onagga  or  Dauw  (E.  monfanus,  Burchell).— Another  African  species,  inferior  [?]  in  size  to  the  Ass,  but 
with  the  handsome  form  of  the  Couagga,  and  of  an  isabelle  colour,  striped  with  alternately  broader  and  more 
narrow  black  markings  on  the  head,  neck,  and  body.  The  hinder  stripes  are  disposed  obliquely  forward,  and  the 
legs  and  tail  are  white. 
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RUMINANTIA,— 

Is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  and  the  best  determined  of  the  whole  class,  for  all  the  species 
which  compose  it  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  model,  and  the  Camels  alone 
present  some  inconsiderable  exceptions  to  the  general  characters  of  the  group. 

The  first  of  these  characters  is  that  of  having  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  while  the 
inferior  has  always  eight,  [the  two  outermost  of  which  represent  canines,  as  can  be  easily 
shown].  They  are  replaced  above  by  a  callous  pad.  Between  the  incisors  and  the  molars 
is  a  wide  space,  where,  in  some  genera,  there  are  one  or  two  canines.*  The  molars,  almost 
always  six  in  number  above  and  below,  have  their  crowns  marked  with  two  double  crescents, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  inwards  in  the  upper,  and  outwards  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  four  feet  are  each  terminated  by  two  toes,  and  by  two  hoofs,  which  present  a  flat  sur- 
face to  each  other,  appearing  as  though  a  single  hoof  had  been  cleft;  hence  the  names  that 
have  been  applied  to  these  animals,  of  cloven-footed,  bifurcated,  &e. 

Behind  the  hoof  there  are  always  two  small  spurs,  which  are  vestiges  of  lateral  toes.     The 

*  Thouiili  aequqinleri  witli  sll  llic   Miliriivisioiis  of  fi'Miff««Nfif7,  wc      in  the  Camels,  wlierein   the  inferior  canine  lifts  been  recoijnijtd  ;is 
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two  bones  of  the  metacari)us  and  metatarsus  are  united  into  a  single  one,  tiesionatcd  tlic 
cannon  bone ;  but  in  certain  sjieeies  there  ai-e  also  vestiges  of  lateral  metacari)al  anil  metatarsal 
bones. 

The  name  Ruminanlia  intimates  the  singular  faculty  possessed  by  these  animals,  of  masti- 
cating their  food  a  second  time,  it  being  returned  to  the  month  after  the  first  deglutition. 
Tliis  faculty  depends  on  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  which  are  always  four  in  number, 
the  first  tliree  of  which  are  so  disposed  that  the  food  may  enter  into  cither  of  them,  the 
U'sophagus  terniinnting  at  the  point  of  communication. 

The  first  aiid  largest  stomach  is  nanu'd  tlie  paunch  ;  it  receives  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable 
matters  coarsely  bruised  by  the  first  mastication.  From  this  it  i)asses  into  the  second,  termed 
the  honey-comb  bag,  the  parietes  of  w  hich  are  laminated  like  the  cells  of  Bees.  This  second 
stomach,  very  small  and  globular,  seizes  the  food,  and  moistens  and  comjiresses  it  into  little 
pellets  (or  cuds),  which  afterwarils  successively  return  to  the  mouth  to  be  rechewed.  The 
animal  remains  at  rest  dining  this  operation,  which  lasts  until  all  the  herbage  first  taken  into 
the  ]iaimch  has  been  subjected  to  it.  The  aliment  thus  remastieated  descends  directly  into 
the  thin)  stomach,  termed  the  feuiUet,  on  account  of  its  parietes  being  longitudinally  lami- 
nated somewhat  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  from  which  it  descends  into  the  fom-th  or  cailk'tte, 
the  coats  of  which  are  wrmkled,  and  which  is  the  true  organ  of  digestion,  analogous  to  the 
simple  stomach  of  animals  in  general.  In  the  young  of  the  ruminants,  while  they  continue  to 
subsist  on  the  milk  of  the  mother,  the  cuillette  is  the  largest  of  the  four.  The  paunch  is  only 
developed  by  receiving  great  quantities  of  herbage,  which  finally  give  it  its  enormous  volume, 
'lliese  animals  have  the  intestinal  canal  very  long;  but  there  are  few  cnlargemeuts  in  the 
great  intestines.  The  coccum  is  likewise  long  and  tolerably  smooth.  Their  fat  hardens  more 
by  cooling  than  th.-it  of  other  quadiupeds,  and  even  becomes  brittle.  It  is  commonly  termed 
tallow.     The  udder  is  placed  between  the  thighs. 

The  Ruminants,  of  all  animals,  are  those  which  are  most  useful  to  Man.     They  furnish  him 
with  food,  and  nearly  all  the  flesh  that  he  consumes.     Some  serve  him  as  beasts  of  burden, 
others  with  their  milk,  their  tallow,  leather,  horns,  and  other  [jroducts. 
The  two  first  genera  are  without  horns. 

The  Ca.mels  {Camelus,  Lin.), — 
-■Approximate  the  preceding  order  rather  more  than  the  otiiers.  They  have  not  only  always  canines  in 
both  jaws,  hut  have  also  two  pointed  teeth  implanted  in  the  intennaxihary  bones,  six  inferior  incisors, 
and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  molars  only ;  pecuharities  which,  of  all  the  Ruminanlia,  they  alone 
possess,  besides  which  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  boues  of  the  tarsus  are  separated.  Instead  of  the 
great  hoof,  flat  at  its  inner  side,  which  envelopes  tlie  whole  inferior  portion  of  each  toe,  and  which 
determines  the  figure  of  the  ordinary  cloven  foot,  they  liave  but  one  small  one,  which  only  adheres  to 
the  last  phalanx,  and  is  symmetrically  formed  like  the  hoofs  of  the  Pachydermata.  Their  tumid  and 
cleft  lip.  their  long  neck,  projecting  orbits,  weakness  of  the  crupper,  and  the  disagreeable  proportions 
of  their  legs  and  feet,  render  tbem  in  some  sort  deformed  ;  but  their  extreme  sobriety,  aud  the  faculty 
they  possess  of  passing  several  days  without  drinking,  cause  them  to  be  of  tlie  highest  utility. 

It  is  probable  that  this  last  faculty  results  from  the  great  masses  of  cells  which  cover  the  sides  of 
their  paunch,  in  which  water  is  constantly  retained  or  produced.  Tlie  other  Ruminants  have  notliing 
of  the  lund. 

Camels  urinate  backward,  but  the  direction  of  the  penis  changes  during  copulation,  which  is  etfected 
"■ith  considerable  difficulty,  and  while  the  female  hcs  down.  In  tlie  rutting  season  a  fetid  humour 
issues  from  the  head. 

The  Camels,  properly  so  called, — 

Have  the  two  toes  united  below,  almost  to  the  point,  by  a  common  sole,  and  humps  of  fat  upon  the 
back.  They  are  large  animals  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  of  which  two  species  are  known,  both  of  them 
completely  domesticated.* 

•  Pallns  states.  Oil  the  Buthorily  o(  the  Buchariaiis  and  Tartars,   1   may  remark  that  the  Culmucks  are  in  the  habit  of  liberating  all  sorta 
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The  Bactrian  or  Two-humped  Camel  (C.  bactrianiis,  Lin.),— oris'lnally  from  Central  .\sia,  and  which  descends 
much  less  to  the  south  than 

The  Arabian  or  One-humped  Camel  (C.  dromedarius,  Lin.),  which  is  spread  from  Arabia  into  all  the  no'th  of 
Africa,  and  sreat  part  of  Syria,  Persia,  &c. 

Tlie  first  is  the  only  one  employed  in  Turkostan,  Thibet,  &c. ;  and  is  sometimes  led  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal.  The 
second  is  well  known,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  employing  it  in  crossing;  the  great  Desert,  being  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  countries  on  its  borders. 

The  Two-humped  Camel  walks  less  painfully  than  the  other  on  humid  ground  ;  and  is  also  larger  and  stronger. 
Previous  to  renewing  its  coat  it  sheds  the  whole  of  its  hair.  It  is  the  One-humped  Camel  that  is  the  most  abste- 
mious.   The  Di'omedary  is  merely  a  lighter  variety  of  it,  bf*tter  Iitted  for  expedition. 

The  flesh  and  milk  of  the  Camel  sene  for  food,  and  its  hair  for  garments,  to  the  people  who  possess  it.  In  rocky 
or  stony  countries  both  species  are  useless.  [Biiflbn  considered  the  humps  and  callous  pads  on  the  legs  of  these 
animals  as  marks  of  servitude  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  admirable  instances  of  direct  adaptation  to  their  indi- 
genous locality.  The  enlargement  and  convex  soles  of  their  feet  are  expressly  fitted  for  treading  on  loose  yielding 
sand  ;  and  their  humps  are  provisions  of  superabundant  nutriment,  which  are  gradually  absorbed  and  disappear 
on  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity  of  other  food,  as  is  particularly  observed  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey.  By  resting  on 
their  callosities,  they  are  enabled  to  lie  down  and  repose  on  a  scorching  surface  ;  and  finally,  the  abundant  supply 
of  fluid  in  their  stomach  is  too  obvious  a  provision,  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  requirements,  to  need  even  this 
passing  allusion.] 

The  Lamas  {Auchenia,  Illiger), — 
Have  their  two  toes  separate,  and  are  without  liumps.     Only  two  clearly  distiiici  species  are  known, 
both  from  the  New  World,  and  much  smaller  than  the  preceding. 

The  Lama,  which,  in  its  wild  state,  is  termed  Guanaco  {Camelus  llacma,  Lin.).— .\s  large  as  a  Stajr,  with  dense 
hair  of  a  chestnut-colouj",  but  varying  when  the  animal  is  domesticated.  It  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  which  the 
Peruvians  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  It  can  carry  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  but  can  only  make 
short  journeys.    The  Alpaca  is  a  variety  with  long  woolly  hair. 

The  Vicugna  (Cam.  Wc«HHrt,  Lin.).— Size  of  a  Sheep,  and  covered  with  fulvous  wool,  of  admirably  fine  texture, 
and  of  which  valuable  stuffs  are  manufactured.  [The  Lamas  are  mountain  animals,  peculiar  to  the  Andes. 
M.  Ale.  d'Orbigny,  who  has  long  resided  in  their  native  country,  distinguishes  four  species  of  them,  viz.,  the 
Lama  and  Alpaca,  which  have  been  completely  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  Guanaco  and  Vicugna,  which  con- 
stantly refuse  to  copulate  with  the  others. 

The  bones  of  an  animal  related  to  the  Lamas,  but  which  must  have  equalled  the  Camels  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere in  stature,  and  which  had  three  toes  to  the  fore-feet,  have  lately  been  recovered  by  Mr.Danvin  in  Paraguay ; 
the  Macrauchenia,  Owen] 

The  Musks  {Moschns,  Lin.), — 

Are  very  much  less  anomalous  than  the  Camels,  differing  only  from  ordinary  Ruminants  in  the  absence 
of  horns,  by  a  long  canine  on  eacli  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  projects  beyond  the  mouth  in  the 
males,  and  lastly,  by  having  a  slender  peronaeum,  which  is  not  present  even  in  the  Camel.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  lightness. 

The  Pouched  Musk  (3/.  moschiferm,  Liu.),  is  the  most  celebrated  species.  Size  that  of  a  Roe,  and  almost 
without  tail ;  it  is  completely  covered  with  hairs,  so  coarse  and  brittle  that  they  might  almost  be  termed  spines  : 
what  particularly  tUstinguishes  it,  however,  is  the  pouch  situate  before  the  prepuce  of  the  male,  which  contains 
an  odorous  substance,  well  known  in  medicine  and  perfumery  by  the  appellation  musk.  This  species  appears  con- 
fined to  that  rugged  and  rocky  region  from  which  most  of  the  Asiatic  rivers  descend,  and  which  extends  between 
Siberia,  China,  and  Thibet.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal  and  sohtary,  and  timidity  extreme.  It  is  in  Thibet  and 
Tonquin  that  it  yields  the  best  musk;  that  of  the  north  being  almost  inodorous.  [The  difference  more  probably 
arises  from  the  amount  of  adulteration,  which  is  practised  to  a  vast  extent.] 

The  other  Musks  have  no  musk-pouch,  [and  constitute  the  Traguhts  of  Bennett].  They  inhabit  the  warm  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  are  the  smallest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Riani/iaiitfa.  Such  are  M.pygnueus, 
Buff. ;  il.  memina,  Schreb. ;  and  M.Javanicus,  Buff. 

All  the  other  Ruminants,  at  least  of  the  male  sex,  have  two  horns  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  pro- 
minences of  the  fi'ontal  bones,  more  or  less  long,  which  occur  in  no  other  group  of  animals. 

In  some,  these  prominences  are  covered  with  an  elastic  sheath,  formed  as  it  were  o"  agglu- 
tinated hair,  which  continues  to  increase  by  layers  during  life.  The  name  of  horn  is  applied 
to  the  substance  of  this  sheath,  and  the  sheath  itself  is  termed  the  core.  The  pro- 
minence which  it  envelopes  grows  with  it  during  life,  and  never  falls.  Such  are  the  horns  of 
cattle,  as  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  and  Antelopes. 

In  others,  the  prominences  are  only  covered  with  a  hairy  skin,  continuous  with  tliat  of  the 
head :  these  prominences  do  not  fall ;  and  the  Giraffes  afford  the  only  example. 
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Finally,  in  the  genus  of  Stags,  the  prominences,  covered  for  a  while  with  a  hairy  skin  hke 
tlie  other  parts  of  the  head,  liave  at  their  base  a  ring  of  bony  tubercles,  which,  as  they  enlarge, 
compress  and  obliterate  tlie  nutritive  vessels  of  that  skin,  [commonly  termed  the  velvet]  It 
becomes  thy,  and  is  thrown  off:  the  bony  prominences,  being  laid  bare,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  period  separate  from  tlie  skull  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  they  fall,  and  tlie 
animal  remains  defenceless.  Others,  however,  are  reproduced,  generally  larger  than  before, 
which  are  destined  to  undergo  the  same  fate.  These  horns,  ])urely  osseous,  and  subject  to 
periodical  changes,  are  styled  antiers. 

TiiK  Stags  {Cervvs,  Lin.) — • 
Are  consequently  ruminants  which  have  heads  armed  with  antlers ;  but,  if  we  except  the  Ucin  Deer, 
the  females  in  no  instance  possess  them,  [save  in  rare  indi\idual  cases*].     The  substance  of  these 
antlers,  when  completely  tlevcloped,  is  that  of  a  dense  bone  without  pores  or  intenial  cavity  :  their 
figure  varies  greatly  according  to  the  species,  and  even  in  each  species  at  diflferent  ages.   These  animals 
are  extremely  fleet ;  live  mostly  in  forests;  and  feed  on  grass,  the  leaves  and  buds  of  trees.  &c. 
Those  species  which  have  antlers  either  wholly  or  partially  flatteneit  may  be  first  distinguished ;  such  as— 
IlieElk,  or  Moose  Deer  (C'.M/ft'ft-,  Lin.).— As  large  as  a  Horse,  and  sometimes  larger;  very  high  upon  the  logs;  with 
a  swoln  cartilaginous  nm/zlc,  and  a  sort  of  goitre,  or  variously  shaped  pendulous  swelling,  under  the  throat ;  hair 
always  very  still",  and  of  on  ash-colour,  more  or  less  dark.    The  antlers  of  the  male,  at  first  dagger- shaped,  and 
then  divided  into  narrow  slips,  assume,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  the  form  of  a  triangular  blade,  dentelated  on  its 
outer  edge,  and  borne  on  a  pedicle.    Tltey  increase  with  age,  so  as  to  weigh  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  to  have 
fourteen  branches  on  each  horn.    The  Elk  lives  in  troojis  in  the  marshy  forests  of  the  north  of  both  continents, 
and  its  skin  forms  valuable  leatlier. 

The  Rein  Deer  (C.  tarandus,  Lin.).— Size  of  a  Stag,  but  with  shorter  and  stouter  limbs ;  both  sexes  have  antlers, 
ilivided  into  several  branches,  at  first  slender  and  pointed,  and  linally  terminating  with  age  in  broad  dentelated 
palms  :  the  hair,  brown  in  sunnner,  becomes  almost  white  in  winter.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  glacial  regions  of  both 
continents,  and  is  the  animal  so  celebrated  for  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  Laplanders,  who  have  numerous 

herds  of  them,  which  in  sunnner  they  lead  to  the 
mountains,  and  in  winter  bring  back  to  the  plains  : 
it  is  their  only  beast  of  burden  and  draught,  its 
milk  and  flesh  serve  them  for  food,  its  hide  for 
clothes,  &c. 

Tlie  Fallow  Deer  (C.  dama).— Less  than  the  Stag, 
and  blackish-brown  in  winter,  fulvous  spotted  with 
white,  in  summer ;  the  buttocks  always  white,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  with  black :  tail  longer  than  that 
of  the  r?tag,  black  above  and  white  below.  The  hnrn 
of  the  male  is  round  at  "base,  with  a  pointed  antler, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  flattened,  w  ith 
its  outer  edge  dentelated.  After  a  certain  age  it 
shrinks,  and  splits  irregularly  into  several  slips. 
This  species,  the  Platyceros  of  the  ancients,  has  be- 
come common  throughout  Europe,  but  appears  to 
have  been  originally  from  Barbary.  A  blackish  variety 
without  spots  [even  in  the  fawns]  is  not  unconnnon. 
Tlie  species  with  round  antlers  are  more  nume- 
rous. Those  of  temperate  climates  change  colour, 
more  or  less,  with  the  seasons. 

The  Common  Stag,  or  Red  Deer  (C.  elephas, 
Lin.).— Fulvous-brown,  with  a  black  dorsal  line, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  a  series  of  small  pale  fulvous 
spots,  in  summer ;  imiform  greyish-brown  in  win- 
ter :  the  crupper  and  tail  pale  fulvous  at  all  seasons. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  all  Europe,  and 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  antlers  of 
the  male  are  round,  and  appear  in  the  second  year, 
i.tf.  ^ -itcU  Uccr.  at  first  dagger- shaped,  and  then  with  branches  on 

inner  side,  which  increase  in  number  with  age ;  they  are  crowned  finally  with  a  sort  of  paimation,  having 
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many  points.  "NATien  very  old,  the  Stag  becomes  blackish,  and  the  hairs  on  the  neck  lengthen  and  become  erect.  The 
antlers  are  shed  in  sprina:,  the  old  ones  losing  them  first ;  and  are  reproduced  in  summer,  during  the  whole  of 
whicli  period  the  males  associate  separately.  When  they  are  ffrown  again,  the  rutting  season  commences,  which 
lasts  three  weeks,  at  which  time  the  males  become  furious.  Both  sexes  unite  in  vast  herds  to  pass  the  winter. 
The  hind  carries  eight  months,  and  brings  forth  in  May  ;  the  fawn  is  fulvous,  spotted  with  white. 

The  Canadian  Stag,  or  TTapiti;  Elk  of  the  Anglo-Americans  (C.  canadensis,  Gra. ;  C.  strongyloccrot,  Schreb.) 
—A  fourth  larger  than  our  Stag,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  but  with  the  disk  of  the  crupper  larger  and  paler, 
the  horns  equally  round,  but  more  developed,  and  without  a  palm.  Inhabits  all  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America. 

The  Virginian  Stag,  or  Dt'cr  of  the  Anglo-Americans  (C.  virghiianus,  Gm.).— Less  than  ours,  and  more  elegantly 
formed;  the  muzzle  more  pointed;  of  a  pale  fulvous  in  summer,  reddish-grey  in  winter;  the  under  part  of  the 
throat  and  tail  white  at  all  seasons.    Antlers  shorter  than  in  the  European  species,  and  very  diflTerently  formed. 

The  species  inhabiting  warm  climates  do  not  change 
colour.  There  are  several  in  South  America,  at  pre- 
sent but  impei-fectly  determined;  as  C.  paludosus, 
Desm. ;  C.  campestris,  F.  Cuv. ;  C.  nemoralis, 
H.  Smith,  &c.  There  are  also  several  in  the  East  In- 
dies ;  as  the  Axis  (C.  aaris,  Lin.),  pennanently  spotted 
with  pure  white,  and  which  is  indigenous  to  Bengal, 
but  propagates  easily  in  Europe  :  also  C.  Aristotelis, 
Cuv.,  which,  with  long  hairs  on  the  neck  and  throat, 
and  inhabiting  the  north  of  India,  must  correspond 
with  the  i^//)^Wrtj9Aw*  of  Aristotle,  &c..  Sec  Several  of 
these  have  canine  teeth. 

The  Roe  (C.  capreolusy  Lin.),— with  but  two  tines  to 
its  antlers  .  of  a  greyish-fulvous ;  the  buttocks  white ; 
no  infra-orbital  sinuses,  and  scarcely  any  tail.  Some 
individuals  are  very  bright  russet,  and  others  black- 
isli.  This  species  lives  in  pairs  in  the  elevated  forests 
of  temperate  Europe,  sheds  its  antlers  at  the  close  of 
autumn,  renews  them  in  winter,  undergoes  the  rut  in 
November,  and  remains  witli  young  five  months  and 
a  half.  Its  flesh  is  much  more  esteemed  than  that  of 
tlie  Stag.  There  are  none  in  Russia.  The  Tartarian 
Roe  {C.  pygargiis,  Pallas)  is  larger,  with  longer  hair, 
and  horns  more  spinous  at  their  base.  It  inhabits 
the  high  grounds  beyond  the  Volga.  There  are  also 
some  Roes  in  America,  the  antlers  of  which  always 
remain  simple,  or  without  tines  ;  as  C.  ru/us,  F.  Cuv., 
with  canines  in  both  jaws,  C.  nemorivagiiSj,  F.  Cuv., 
and  C.  simplicicornis,  H.  Smith. 
In  India  there  are  some  small  species  which  might 
Fig.  66.— Cemis  mncrourus.  1,5  separated  from  the  other  Roes,  having  sharp  ca- 

nines, and  short  antlers  borne  upon  pedicles,  covered  w  ith  hair  on  the  forehead  ;  such  are  the  Muntjac,  or  Kijang, 
(C.  miinfjac,  Gra.),  which  is  fomid  in  small  herds  at  Ceylon  and  Java,  the  C.  phUippimis,  H.  Smith,  C.  moschaius^ 
Id.,  &c. 

The  Giraffe  {Cameleopardalis,  Lin.) — 
Is  characterized  by  conical  horns  in  both  sexes,  that  are  always  covered  with  a  hairy  skin,  and  never 
fall.  The  bony  nucleus  of  them  is  articulated  during  youth  to  the  frontal  bone  by  a  suture.  In  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  there  is  an  eminence  or  third  horn,  broader  and  much  shorter,  but  equally  articulated 
by  suture.  Tliis  animal  is  in  other  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  exist,  on  account  of  the 
great  length  of  its  neck  and  the  disproportionate  extension  of  its  fore-legs.* 

Only  one  species  is  known  (C.  giraffa,  Liu.),  confined  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  has  short  hair,  marked 
with  angular  fulvous  spots  on  a  greyish  ground,  and  a  slight  mane  on  the  hind-neck.  It  is  the  tallest  of  all 
animals,  its  head  being  frequently  raised  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  disposition  is  gentle,  and  it  feeds  on 
leaves. 

The  Ruminants  with  hollow  horns — 
Are  more  mimeroiis  than  the  others,  and  we  have  been  necessitated  to  divide  them   into 
genera  upon  characters  of  trivial  import,  derived  fi-om  the  form  of  the  horns,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  parts.     To  these  M.  Geoffroy  has  advantageously  added  those  afforded  by 
the  substance  of  the  frontal  prominence,  or  the  bouy  nucleus  of  the  horn. 
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The  Antelopes  (Jntilope,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  substance  of  the  bony  nucleus  of  the  Iiorn  solid,  with  neither  pores  nor  cavity,  like  tlic 
antlers  of  the  Stags.  They  also  further  resemble  the  Stags  in  possessing  infra-orbital  sinuses,  in  the 
sicnderness  of  their  form,  and  speed  of  foot.  They  compose  a  very  numerous  genus  [consisting  now 
of  more  than  seventy  well-ascertained  species],  which  wc  have  been  compelled  to  subdivide  principally 
after  the  shape  of  the  horns. 

a.  Horns  aiinulated,  with  a  double  curvature ;  the  points  forward,  or  inward  and  upward,  [in  other  words,  aiinu- 
lated  and  lyrated ;  also  placed  forward  on  the  head,  above  the  eye;  the  muzzle  and  around  the  nostrils  hairy. 
This  is  the  most  characteristic  section  of  the  ^enus,  and  the  species  composing  it  may  be  disting'uished  by  the 
term  GazetU*.] 

The  Numidian  Gazelle  (A,  dorcat,  Lin.).— Round,  thick,  and  black  horns,  with  the  size  and  graceful  shape 
of  the  Roe :  pale  ftilvous  above,  white  below;  a  brown  band  along  each  flank,  a  tuft  of  liair  on  each  knee, 
and  a  deep  poncXi  on  each  groin.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Africa  in  innumerable  herds,  which  form  a  circle  when 
attnckeil,  presenting  horns  on  everj*  side.  Is  the  ordinary  prey  of  the  Lion  and  the  Panther.  The  soft  expression 
of  its  eye  supplies  the  Arabic  poets  with  many  images. 

[To  this  division  belong  also  the  A.  euchore,  Kevella,*  Bennettii^  arabica,  cor'tnnay  Soemmeringii,  mkorr,  ttamot 
ruficoltis,  meiampusy  &n<X  pt/tjarpus,  which  last  seems  to  tend  through  A.  caama,  bubalits,  &c.,  to  the  Gnus.  The 
author  likewise  include'^  .1.  yu//Mr0.va,  Paltas,  the  lloang-yang  or  Yellow  Goat  of  the  Chinese,  herds  of  which 
inhabit  the  arid  plains  of  Ci-ntral  Asia,  and  the  A.  saigoy  Pal.,  or  Colus  of  Slrabo,  a  European  animal,  indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Poland  and  Russia] ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  Fallow  Di-er,  and  fulvous  in  summer,  whitish-grey  in 
winter.  Its  cartilaginous,  thick,  and  vaulted  muzzle,  with  very  expanded  nostrils,  obliges  it  to  retrograde  in 
feeding.  The  herd  sometimes  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  individuals.  [We  are  inclined  to  approximate 
to  the  ;*aiga  a  remarkable  species  from  Northern  India,  the  Chiru  {A.  Hodgsoni,  Abel) ;  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  Fallow  Deer,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  the  face  and  front  of  the  limbs  black ;  horns  nearly  straight,  or  but  slightly 
lyrated,  and  remarkably  long  and  slender,  rising  abruptly  from  the  forehead.  Among  the  true  Gazelles,  may  he 
particularly  noticed  the  i>pringer.  or  Spnng-boh  {A,  euchore)  of  the  Cape  colonists,  so  celebrated  for  occasionally 

visiting,  during  seasons  of  drought,  the  cultivated  lands 


of  South  Africa  in  innumerable  herds,  which  devastate 
wherever  they  pass.]  It  is  larger  than  the  Numidian 
Gazelle  {A.  dorcas),  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  co- 
lour ;  is  distinguished  by  a  fold  of  skin  on  the  crupper, 
clothed  with  long  white  hairs,  which  opens  and  enlarges  at 
every  bound  the  animal  takes.  [The  A.  Soi-mmeringit  is 
still  larger,  and  of  a  deUcate  pale  bufl'-yellow  or  nankeen 
colour,  the  hairs  singularly  disposed  in  zig-zag  patches, 
imparting  a  peculiar  waved  appearance.] 
6.  Horns  annulated,  and  with  a  triple  [spiral]  cun-e. 
The  Indian  Antelope(.4.ceri'iC(7/)ra,Lin.).— Still  very  like 
the  Gazelles,  but  the  horns  have  a  triple  flexure.  [Colour 
variable,  black  or  different  shades  of  brown,  relieved  with 
white  around  theeyes,and  below:  this  animal  is  remarkable 
tit-  o,.— spn.iB.iiok,  Cqj.  jjjg  ^j-Q^i  developement  of  its  infra-orbital  cavities]. 

The  Addax,  or  Nubian  Antelope  {A.  addai^  Licht.).— Also  three  cun-es  to  the  horns,  which  are  larger  and  more 

slender  than  those  of  the  preceding :  it  is  whitish,  tinged  with  grey  on  the  back,  and  has  a  large  brown  spot  on 

the  forehead.    [There  are  horns  in  both  sexes,  as  in 

most  of  the  foregoing :  this  animal  seems  to  be  allied 

rather  to  A.  strepsiceros,  pertaining  to  a  subsequent 

section.] 

c.  Horns  annulated,  with  a  double  curve,  but  winding 

in    an    opposite    direction   to   those  of  the  preceding, 

the  points  directed  backward;  the  Damalis  of  H.  Smith, 

in  part. 
The  Bubalus  of  the  ancients  (A.  hubalus,  Lin.).— More 

heavily  formed  than  the  others ;  the  head  [very]  long 

[and  the  eyes  situate  remarkably  backward] ;    size  of 

a    Stag,   and   yellowish-brown,  except   the  end  of  the 

tail,  which  is  terminated  by  a  black  tuft.    A  common 

species  in  Barbary.  The^.  caama,  or  Uarie-beeste  of  the 

Cape  colonists,  [and  A.  lunata,]  range  in  this  division. 

[These  animals  have  much  the  aspect  of  a  small  Cow,  and  inhabit  the  more  sterile  regions  of  Africa  in  small 

herds,  headed  by  an  old  male.    They  are  easily  domesticated.] 
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Fig.  59.- 


t  Bush  Antelope. 


d.  Small,  straig-bt,  or  but  sli^^btly  curved  horns,  shorter  than  the  head  ;  peculiar,  in  most  of  the  species,  to  the 

male  sex,  [and  placed  far  backward,  behind  the  eyes:  thes; 

animals  have  a  distinct  maxillary  gland,  and  naked  muzzle: 

there  is  generally  a  tuft  of  long  hair  between  the  horns.    The 

crupper  is  broad  and  elevated,  the  body  heavy,  and  general 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  form  approximating  that  of  the  small   Musks   (Tragnlits), 

(J-^*'^J^  ^^^^^HS^^^^^BJ  ^^^  ^^o  Cs^r,  and,  we  may  add,  the  Agoutis  :  they  are  de- 

Vitf^^xl,    ^^^^m^^^^^^mW  nominated  Bush  Antelopes  {P/iilantomba,  Ogilby),  from  their 

C  r/^'-^^^^y^^^B.!'  r        "m^     '    ^''\      nat'^'-^ll^aunts. 

<i-/'^i-~&-'n'^j^    .■;  "ffjB    .'■    ''t'^"^''^^lk'::ili^'^n^        ^^  their  head  may  be  placed  the  Great  Bush  Antelope 
rj&yi^  *^,!ji^^'^j  W/\ww.  ./•  A-of'-s  .^WWfwTu^    n^     (_4_  «7yic«?(rijr),  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  dark-coloured, 

with  a  white  stripe  along  the  back,  becoming  very  broad  on 
the  crupper.  In  its  train  follow,—^,  incrgens,  pi/gvuea.  Max- 
welUiy  perspicilla,  Natalensis,  philantomba,  Burchellii, 
grimmea,  and  one  or  two  others ;  some  of  them  very  dimi- 
nutive :  the  dehcate  little  A.  saWana  appears  to  rank  on  the 
extreme  confines.  The  author  likewise  admits  a  very  peculiar 
species,  the  Klip-sprinffcr  (A.  oreotragm)^  distinguished  by  its  stiff  brittle  hair,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  singular  structure  of  its  hoofs,  which  do  not  expand 
or  project  for^vards,  their  outline  beingperpendicular  with  the 
leg :  its  name  signifies  rock-springer.  He  also  places  here  the 
Woolly  Antelope  (A.  lanata,  Desm.).] 

e.  Annulated  horns  with  a  simple  curve,  the  point  directed 
forward  {Jiedmica,  Smith).    [The  muzzle  still  naked. 

To  this  group  belong  the  A.  redunca,  scoparia,  quadriscopa, 
montana,  tragulus,  capreolus,  eleotragus^  isabellina,  Lalandii, 
pedeotragiis,  rufescens,  madaguaj  melanotis,  &c.] 

/.  Horns  annulated,  straight,  or  a  httie  curved,  and  longer 
than  the  head  {Oryx,  Smith,  in  part). 

The  Oryx  [A.  oryx,  Pallds).— As  large  as  a  Stag,  with  slender 
horns  two  or  three  feet  long,  straight,  pointed,  round,  the  basal 
third  obliquely  annulated,  and  smaller  in  the  females.  It  is  found 
northward  of  the  Cape,  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  length 
of  its  hoof,  which  is  greater  than  in  the  other  species,  enables  it  to  climb 
districts. 

el  (A.  gazella,  Lin- ;  [A.  hezoasiica,  H.  Smith].— Inhabits  North  Africa,  from  Nubia  to  Senegal.  It  is 
often  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia ; 
and  M.  Lichtenstein  thinks  that  it  is  the  true  Oryx  of  the 
ancients.  [The  A.  leucoryx,  which  is  distinct,  and  A.  heisa, 
require  to  be  here  added.  Perhaps  also  the  Anoa  depressi- 
rostrisy  Auct.] 

g.  Horns  annulated,  with  a  simple  curve,  the  points  di- 
rected backward. 

The  Blue  Antelope  (^1.  leucophaa,  Gm.).— A  little  larger 
than  the  Stag,  of  a  bluish  ash-colour ;  large  horns  in  both 
sexes,  uniformly  curved,  with  more  than  twenty  rings. 

The  Equine  Antelope  (.-i.  equina,  Geof.).— As  large  as  a 

Horse,  and  reddish-grey,  with  the  head  brown,  a  white  spot 

before  each  eye ;  a  mane  on  the  neck,  large  horns,  &c.    [A 

nearly  allied  species,  of  equal  size  {A.  nigra),  has  lately  been 

discovered  in  South  Africa,  the  males  of  which  are  almost 

wholly  black.     We    may  here  mention  also  the  A.  ellip- 

siprymnus,  which  is  larger  than  a  Stag,  with  a  conspicuous 

white  ring  on  the  buttocks,  and  rather  long  coarse  hair ;  which 

latter  character  is  enhanced  in  A.  koha  and  A.  sing-shig.] 

Tin.  6i.-or,x  Aiiti.-i..i)L-.  ^j^^  CamMng-outan,  or  Antelope  of  Sumatra  (A.  suma- 

trensis,  Shaw).— Size  of  a  large  Goat ;  black,  with  white  hair  on  the  neck  and  throat ;  the  horns  small  and  pointed. 

[The  aflinity  of  this  species  with  the  preceding  is  not  obvious :  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  A.  thar  and  A.  gkorral.] 

h.  Horns  encircled  with  a  spiral  ring. 

The  Impoof  {A.  oreas.  Pall.).— E/A  of  the  Cape  colonists.  As  large  as  the  largest  Horse,  with  stout,  conical,  and 
straight  horns,  surrounded  by  a  spiral  ridge ;  greyish  hair,  with  a  small  mane  along  the  spine ;  a  kind  of  dewlap 
under  the  neck ;  and  tail  terminated  by  a  tuft.  It  lives  in  herds  on  the  mountains,  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     [Allied  to  it  is  the  A.  canna,  from  the  same  locality,  which  is  smaller  and  more  slender,] 

The  Coudou  {A.  strepsiceros.  Pal.)— Size  of  a  Stag,  with  large  horns  in  the  male  only,  that  are  smooth  with  a 
triple  curve,  and  a  single  longitudinal  and  shgbtly  spiral  ridge :  a  small  beard  on  the  chin,  and  a  mane  along  the 
spine.    This  animal  lives  solitarily,  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Fig.  62.— Proiig-horncd  Aiitelopr 


Near  it,  we  conceive,  should  be  plarotl  the  Attdax,  tofjether  with  the   A.  gj/lvatica,  decuia,  itcnpta,  anil  one 

or  two  others.  Tlte  A.  »cripia,  or  Harnessed  Antelope,  is  an 
eleg'ant  small  species,  the  G«i6  of  BufTon,  of  a  lively  fulvous 
colour,  marked  with  /mntcssAikc  white  stripes  and  spots. 
The  A.  zebra  has  dark  regular  stripes  across  the  crupijcr.] 

i.  Horns     bifurcated,     {Antilocapra,    Ord ;    Vicratioceros, 
Smith). 

Of  all  the  forms  of  hollow  horns,  this  is  the  most  singular  : 
a  compressed  branch  is  given  off  from  their  base  or  trunk, 
^  _jA-  .^r  almost  like  the  antler  of  a  Stag;  the  pointed  tips  curve  back- 

^^^^^^^L^^***"  jL^fi  ward.    The  best  known  species  is 

^^       HJ^^  .."ly?     ^  The  CflAfiV  of  the  Canadians  (yi./um/trn.H.  Smith),  which 

inhabits  the  extensive  plains  of  the  centre  and  west  of  North 
Auifrica  in  vast  herds:  its  size  is  nearly  that  of  the  Koe;  hair 
thick,  waved,  and  reddish ;   the  antler  of  its  horns  situate 
-  the  middle  of  their  height.    [Nearly  allied  is  the  A.pal- 
viata,  Smith,  decidedly  a  distinct  species,  which  has  palmated 
forked  horns,  that  it  employs  in  scooping  away  the  snow  :  it  is 
a  mountain  animal,  the  range  of  which  appears  to  be  more  southward  than  that  of  the  other.] 
A".  Four  horns  (Teiraceros^  Leach). 

This  subdivision,  recently  discovered  in  India,  was  r.ot  unknown  to  the  ancients.  iElian  speaks  of  it,  xv.  c.  14, 
by  the  name  of  the  Four-korned  Oryx  * :  the  anterior  pair  are  before  the  eyes,  the  posterior  completely  behind  the 
frontal.  [As  the  position  of  the  horns  varies  in  some  groups  of  two-homed  Antelopes,  it  may  be  that  the  anterior 
pair  of  the  four-horned  species  are  represented  in  the  greater  number,  and  the  posterior  pair  in  the  Bush  Ante- 
lopes (Philantomba).^ 

The  Tchicarra  (A.  chicarra^  Hardw.). — Size  of  a  Roe,  and  nearly  uniform  fulvous  :  no  liornsin  the  female  sex. 
It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Hindostan.    'T\\ei  A,  quadricoiitis^  Blainv.,  is  only  known  to  me  by  a  cranium,  the 
anterior  horns  of  wiiich  are  proportionally  larger ;  perhaps  it  may  only  differ  iu  age. 
/.  IVo  smooth  horns. 

The  Nylghau  {A.  picta,  and  trapo-camelus,  Gm.). — As  large  as  a  Stag,  and  larger ;  horns  short,  and  recurved  for- 
ward, peculiar  to  the  male  sex  ;  a  beard  under  the  middle  of  the  neck.    Inhabits  India. 

The  Chamois  {A.  rupricapra^  h\n.).~The  only  ruminant  of  western  Europe  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
Antelopes,  but  presenting  peculiar  characters.  Its  smooth  horns  arecur\'ed  abruptly  backward  like  a  hook :  behind 
each  ear,  is  a  sac  beneath  the  skin,  which  opens  external'y  by  a  small  orifice. t  Its  size  is  that  of  a  large  Goat. 
Hair  deep  brown,  with  a  black  band  descending  from  the  eye  towards  the  middle.  This  species  traverses  rocks  and 
precipices  with  extreme  agility,  inhabiting  in  small  troops  the  middle  region  of  the  highest  mountains.  [The 
A.  thar,  sumatrensix,  ghorral,  and  other  goat-like  species,  seem  to  be  allied  to  this  group  and  to  that  of 
A.  strepsiceros.] 


Col.  Smith  separates  from  the  Antelopes,  under  the  generic  title  of 


The  Gnds  {Catohlepas)^- 

The  Antihpe  gnuy  Gm. ;  a  very  extraordinary  species,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  monstrous  bemg, 
compounded  of  parts  of  different  animals.  It  has  the  body  and  crupper  of  a  small  Horse,  covered  with  brown 
hair ;  the  tail  furnished  with  long  white  hairs,  like  that  of  a  Horse ;  and  on  the  neck  a  beautiful  flowing  mane, 
white  at  base,  and  black  at  the  tip  of  the  hairs.  Its  horns,  approximated  and  enlarged  at  the  base,  like  those  of 
the  Cape  Buffalo,  descend  outwardly,  and  turn  up  at  the  point ;  the  muzzle  is  large,  fiat,  and  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  projecting  hairs:  under  the  throat  and  dewlap  is  another  black  mane;  and  the  legs  are  as  slender 
and  light  as  those  of  a  Stag.    Both  sexes  have  horns. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  mountains  northward  of  the  Cape;  where  it  does  not  appear  common,  although  the 
ancients  seem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it.  [There  are  two  other  very  distinct  species,  the  Brindled  Gnu 
(C.  gorgon)y  and  the  Taurine  Gnu  (C.  iaurina),  both  also  from  the  interior  of  South  Africa.] 


The  three  remaining  genera  have  the  bony  core  of  the  horns  occupied,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  cells,  that  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  direction  of  their  horns 
characterizes  the  several  divisions. 

The  Goats  (Capra,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  horns  directed  upwards  and  backwards  :  their  chin  is  generally  furnished  with  a  long  beard, 
and  the  chanfrin  almost  alwavs  concave. 
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I  t  It  wna  perhaps  a  miacomprehension  nf  the  rature  of  this  aperture, 
which  led  the  uncienta  to  8«y,  after  Enipedoclcd,  that  Gvats  breathed 
through  their  ears. 
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Fig.  63. — Angorn  Goat. 

trc  very  small,  with  bonis  inclining-  backwards 


Tlie  Willi  Goat,  or  yEg-xgi-us  [C.  tegngriis,  Gm.)— Appears  to  be  tbe  stock  of  all  our  domestic  breeds,  and  ia  dis- 
tinguisbeil  by  its  anteriorly  sharp  horns,  very  large  in  the  male,  short  and  sometimes  wanting  in  the  female ; 
_  which  is  also  sometimes  the  case  with  the  ditferent 

Ibexes.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Persia  in 
troops,  where  it  is  known  by  the  appellation  pasing, 
and  perhaps  those  of  several  other  countries,  even 
the  Alps.  The  orietital  bezoar  is  a  concretion  found 
in  its  intestines. 

Domestic  Goats  (C  Idrcus,  Lin.),  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  size,  colour,  and  the  leng-th  and  texture  of 
their  coat ;  also  in  the  ma»7iitude,  and  even  the 
number  of  their  horns.  Those  of  Aiis;ora  and 
Cappadocia  have  the  longest  and  most  silky  hair. 
The  Thibet  Goats  are  celebrated  for  the  admirably 
fine  wool  which  grows  among  their  hair,  of  which 
the  Cashmere  stuffs  are  fabricated.  There  ia  a  race 
in  Upper  Egypt  with  short  hair,  convex  chanfrin, 
and  projecting  lower  jaw,  which  probably  is  hybrid. 
The  Goats  of  Guinea,  termed  mambrines  and  jiiida, 
All  of  them  are  robust,  capricious,  wandering  animals,  that 
betray  their  mountain  origin  by  affecting  dry  and  wild  situations,  where  they  feed  on  coarse  herbage  and  the 
shoots  of  bushes.  They  do  much  injury  in  forests.  The  kid  only  is  eaten,  but  their  milk  is  useful  in  several 
diseases.  The  female  can  produce  at  seven  months,  and  goes  with  young  five  months ;  she  generally  yeans  two 
kids.  The  male  engenders  at  a  year  old,  and  one  suffices  for  more  than  a  hundred  females  :  in  five  or  six  years 
he  becomes  aged. 

The  Ibex  (C.  ibe.r,  Lin.). — Immense  horns,  square  in  front,  and  marked  with  prominent  transverse  knots.  It 
inhabits  the  most  elevated  summits  of  lofty  mountain  chains,  throughout  the  whole  ancient  Contiuent.  The 
Caucasian  Ibex  (C.  caucasica),  has  great  triangular  horns,  obtuse  but  not  square  in  front,  and  notched  as  in  the 
preceding.  Both  species  propagate  with  the  Domestic  Goat.  The  African  Maned  Ibex  (C.  athiopica)  is  another. 
[These  various  animals  with  enormous  horns  are  said  to  precipitate  themselves  fearlessly  down  precipices,  always 
falling  on  tbe  horns,  the  elasticity  of  which  secures  them  from  injury.  Those  who  have  observed  the  force  with 
which  domestic  Rams  butt  at  each  other,  mutually  striking  the  forehead,  will  feel  less  surprise  at  the  Ibexes 
withstanding  the  shock  of  a  fall.] 

The  Sheep  {Ovis^  Lin.) — 
Have  horns   directed  backward,  and  then  inclining  spirally  more  or  less  forward  ;  tlieir  chanfrin   is 
generally  convex,  and  they  have  no  beard.     They  so  little  merit  to  be  generically  separated  from  the 
Goats,  that  the  two  produce  by  intermixture  a  fertile  ofiFspring.     As  in  the  Goats,  there  are  several 
wild  races  or  species,  closely  allied  together. 

The  Argali,  or  Wild  Sheep  of  Siberia  (Or.  ammon,  Lin.),— the  male  of  which  has  very  large  horns,  triangular  at 
base,  the  angles  rounded,  flattened  in  front,  and  transversely  striated ;  those  of  the  female  are  falchion-shaped  and 
compressed.  Its  hair,  in  summer,  is  short  and  greyish -fulvous  ;  in  winter  close,  stiff,  and  reddish-gjey,  with  some 
white  or  whitish  upon  the  muzzle,  throat,  and  under-parts.  There  is  always,  as  in  the  Stag,  a  yellowish  space 
around  the  tail,  which  latter  is  very  short.  This  animal  inhabits  the  mountains  of  all  Asia,  and  attains  the  stature 
of  a  Fallow  Deer.  [A  smaller  and  distinct  species  inhabits  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  which  is  termed  the 
Burrhal:  there  are  specimens  in  the  Museums  of  the  Linnwan  and  Zoological  Societies,  London.] 

The  Corsican  Moufflon  {Ov.  mitsimon.  Pal.)— appears  to  differ  only  in  its  inferior  size,  and  in  the  deficiency  or 
smallness  of  the  horns  in  the  female  sex.  It  is  said  to  be  also  found  in  Crete.  There  are  some  varieties  wholly 
or  partially  black,  and  others  more  or  less  white. 

It  is  probable  that  the  American  Moufflon  {Ov.  moniana)  is  a  species  of  Argali,  which  may  have  crossed  the  sea 
on  the  ice.    Its  horns  are  very  stout,  and  more  perfectly  spiral  than  those  of  the  Asiatic  Argali. 

The  African  Moufilon  {Ov.  tragelepkm,  Cuv.)  has  soft  reddish  hair,  with  a  long  mane  hanging  under  the  neck, 
and  another  at  each  ankle ;  the  tail  short :  it  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  inhabits  the  rocky  regions  of 
Barbary ;  M.  Geoffroy  obsen*ed  it  in  Egypt. 

From  the  Moufflon  or  Argali,  it  is  believed  that  the  innumerable  breeds  of  our  woolly  domestic  Sheep  have  been 
derived;  animals  which,  the  Dog  alone  excepted,  have  split  into  a  greater  number  of  varieties  than  any  other. 
[One  remarkable  fact,  however,  at  variance  with  this  supposition,  and  which  we  have  never  yet  found  to  be 
noticed,  is,  that  all  the  wild  races  have  exceedingly  short  tails,  whereas  the  domestic  breeds  have  generally,  if 
not  always  when  unmutilated,  tails  that  reach  nearly  to  the  ground.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  the  loss  of  this 
appendage  in  certain  domestic  breeds,  than  its  acquirement  or  extension,  and  tbe  latter  theory  is  borne  o-it 
by  no  analogy]. 

We  have  some  in  Em-ope  with  fine  or  common  wool ;  large  and  small ;  with  big  or  little  horns,  wanting  in  the 
female,  or  in  both  sexes,  &c.  The  most  interesting  varieties  are  the  Spanish  or  Merino,  which  has  a  fine  curly 
deece,  with  large  spiral  horns  in  the  male,  now  beginning  to  be  diffused  through  Europe,  and  the  English,  which 
has  long  and  fine  wool.    The  most  common  variety  in  southern  Russia  has  a  very  long  tail.    Those  of  India  and 
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of  Guillen,  which  Iiave  also  long  tails,  are  ilisling^uished  by  their  long  leg«,  very  convex  forehead,  pendent  ears, 
want  of  horns,  and  short  coarse  hair  instead  of  wool.  Tlie  Sheep  of  Northern  Euroi^  and  Asia  are  mostly  of  small 
size,  with  a  very  short  tail,  [the  truth  being,  tliat  this  appcndajce  is  merely  cut  short  by  the  shepherds  soon  after 
birth].  Thoseof  Persia,  Tartary,  and  China,  have  the  tail  completely  transformed  into  a  double  plobe  of  fat. 
The  Syrian  and  Barbary  Sheep  retain  long  tails,  which  are  loaded  with  a  vast  mass  of  fat.  In  both  the  latter 
varieties,  the  ears  are  pendent,  the  bonis  large  in  the  Rams  and  middle-sized  in  the  Ewes  and  Wethers,  and  the 
wool  is  intenni.\ed  with  hair. 

Sheep  are  valuable  for  Iheir  flesh,  suet,  milk,  skin,  wool,  and  manure ;  the  flocks,  well  managed,  proving  every- 
where a  source  of  fertility.  The  Lamb  is  weaiit'd  at  two  months,  and  sheds  its  milk  teeth  from  the  first  to  tlie 
third  year.  The  Ewe  propagates  at  one  year,  and  is  prolific  for  ten  or  twelve;  its  period  of  gestation  is  five 
months,  and  it  often  yeans  two  LAmbs.  The  Kam,  adult  at  eighteen  months,  suffices  for  thirty  Ewes,  and  is 
enfeebled  at  eight  years  old. 

The  Oxen  {Bos,  Linn.) — 
Have  horns  directed  laterally,  inclining  upwards  or  forwards  in  a  crescent  form ;   they  are  large 
animals,  with  a  broad  muzzle,  hcavj*  and  massive  body,  and  stout  limbs. 

The  Common  Ox  (B.  taurus,  Lin.).— Specifically  distinguished  by  its  flat  forehead,  longer  than  broad,  and  round 
horns,  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  projecting  ridge  which  separates  the  forehead  from  the  occiput.  In 
fossil  skulls,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  this  species  in  its  original  condition  (the  Urus  of  the  ancients), 
these  horns  cur\'e  forwards  and  downwards ;  but  in  the  numberless  domestic  varieties  they  vary  exceedingly  in 
size  and  direction,  and  are  sometimes  altogether  wanting.  The  ordinary  races  of  the  torrid  zone  have  all  a  lump 
of  fat  upon  the  shoulders,  and  there  are  some  of  these  races  not  larger  than  a  Hog.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  utility  of  these  animals  for  labour,  and  with  the  value  of  their  flesh,  fat,  milk,  hide,  and  even  bonis.  The 
Cow  goes  with  young  nine  months,  and  produces  at  eighteen.    The  Bull  couples  at  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 

and  is  useless  at  ten. 

The  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs^  (Bos  urns, 
Gm.)— This  species,  which  has  been  erroneously 
deemed  the  original  stock  of  our  domestic  cattle, 
is  distinguished  by  its  convex  forehead,  broader 
than  high,  by  the  attachment  of  its  horns  below 
the  occipital  ridge,  by  the  lengtli  of  its  legs,  by  an 
additional  pair  of  ribs,  by  a  sort  of  curly  wool 
which  covers  the  neck  of  the  male,  forming  a 
short  beard  under  the  throat,  and  by  its  grunting 
voice.  It  is  a  savage  animal,  which  at  present 
finds  refuge  in  the  great  marshy  forests  of  Lithu- 
ania, of  the  Krapacs,  and  of  Caucasus,  but  which 
was  formerly  spread  all  over  temperate  Europe. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  European  quadrupeds. 
[There  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
Caucasian  or  Mountain  Bisons  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  Lithuania.] 

The  American  Bison,  termed  Buffalo  by  the 
Anglo-Americans,  (B.  bisoti,  Lin.). — The  bony 
bead  very  Uke  that  of  the  preceding,  and  similarly 
covered,  together  with  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
with  frizzled  wool,  which  becomes  very  long  in 
winter ;  but  its  hmbs  and  tail  are  shorter,  [and  it 
has  yet  another  pair  of  ribs].  It  inhabits  all  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  and  repro- 
duces with  the  domestic  Cow. 
The  Indian  Buffalo  (B.  bubalus,  Lin.).— Originally  from  India,  and  brought  into  Egy^it,  Greece  and  Italy,  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  has  a  convex  forehead,  longer  than  broad  ;  the  horns  are  directed  backward,  and  marked  in 
front  by  a  longitu<Unal  projection.  This  animal  is  difficult  to  tame,  but  ver)'  powerful,  and  prefers  marshy  places 
and  coarse  plants  on  which  the  Ox  could  not  live.  Its  milk  is  good,  and  the  hide  very  strong,  but  its  flesh  is  not 
esteemed.  There  is  a  race  of  them  in  India,  the  horns  of  which  include  a  space  of  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip ;  it  is 
named  Arni  in  Hindostan,  and  is  the  Bos  ami  of  Sbaw.  [There  would  appear  to  be  several  different  wild  races, 
and  many  tame  ones,  varying  much  in  size.] 

The  Gj/a//,  or  Jungle  Ox  (B.  fronialis,  Lambert),— resembles  the  Domestic  Ox  in  most  of  its  characters,  but 
has  horns  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  no  angular  ridges.  They  are  directed  laterally  and  more  or  less 
upward,  but  not  backwanl.  It  is  a  domestic  race  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  north-east  of  India,  and 
is  perhaps  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Buffalo  with  the  common  species.  [\Ve  suspect  it  rather  to  be 
allied  to  the  original  stock,  if  it  be  not  really  the  latter,  of  the  various  humped  breeds  of  India.] 

The  I'aA,  or  Grunting  Ox,  {B.  grunniens^  Pal.)— A  small  species,  with  the  tail  completely  covered  with  long 
hairs  Uke  that  of  a  Horse,  and  a  long  mane  on  the  back  :  its  head  api)ears  to  resemble  that  of  a  Buffalo,  but  the 
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lionis  have   not  been    sufficiently  described.     This  animal,  mentioned  by  iElian,  was  originally  from   the 
mountains  of  Thibet.    Its  tail  constitutes  the  standard,  still  used  by  the  Turks  to  distinguish  their  superior 

officers. 

The  Cape  Buffalo  {Bos  caffer^  Sparm.).— Very 
lar^e  horns,  directed  outward  and  downward  and 
then  turned  upward,  flattened,  and  so  large  at 
base  that  they  nearly  cover  the  forehead,  leaving 
only  a  triangular  space,  the  point  of  which  is 
above.  It  is  a  very  large  and  extremely  ferocious 
animal,  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Caffraria. 
[There  are  other  African  Bulfaloes  of  inferior  size, 
a  female  of  one  of  which  (7J.  hrachycerost  Gray), 
or  the  Short-horned  Buffalo,  with  very  large 
ears  and  well-proportioned  limbs,  is  now  living  in 
London.]    Lastly, 

The  Musk  Ox  {Bos  mosckatus,  Gm.  lOvibos  mos- 
chatus,  Blaiuv.]). — Horns  approximated  and  di- 
rected as  in  the  Cape  Buffalo,  but  meeting  on  the 
forehead  by  a  straight  line :  those  of  the  female 
smaller  and  separated.  The  forehead  convex,  and 
extremity  of  the  muzzle  hairy.  It  stands  low,  and 
is  covered  with  longhair,  that  reaches  the  ground. 
Tail  extremely  short.  It  diffuses  more  strongly 
the  musky  odour  common  to  the  whole  genus, 
[and  which  is  also  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
European  Bison].  Inhabits  the  coldest  regions 
of  North  America,  where  alone  it  has  been  seen, 
though  its  skull  and  bones  are  sometimes  carried 
by  the  ice  to  Siberia. 


Fig  &i  — Cb}  e  Buffalo 


THE  NINTH  ORDER  OF  MAMMALIANS, 


CETACEA,— 

Consists  of  animals  without  Lind-limbs  :  tlie  trunk  being  continued  by  a  tliick  tail,  which 

terminates  in  a  horizontal  cartilaginous  fin,  while  tlie  head  is  connected  to  the  body  by  so 

short  and  thick  a  neck,  that  no  diminution  of 

its    circumference    is   perceptible :    this  neck 

consists  of  very  slender  cervical  vertebrse,  that 

are   partly   anehylosed   or    soldered  together. 

Tlie  first  bones  of  their   anterior   extremities 

are  shortened,  and  the  succeeding  ones  flattened 

and  enveloped  in  a  tenthnous  membrane,  which 

reduces   them   to  the   condition   of  true   fins. 

Hence  the  external  form  is  absolutely  that  of 

fishes,  except  that  the  latter  have  the  tail-fin   -^ 

vertical.     They  always  therefore  remain  in  the 

water ;  but  as  they  breathe  by  lungs,  they  are 

compelled  to  return  frequently  to  the  surface 

to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air.*     Their  warm  blood ; 

very  small  orifices ;  their  viviparous  generation,  mammae  by  which   they  suckle  their  young, 

and  all  the  details  of  their  anatomy,  sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  fishes. 

•  The   larger  species,   however,   will  remain  mure  than  an  hour  I   blood  required  to  store  these  cavities,  they  eontiiiua  brculiii'tr  for  a 
Dencath  the  surface  :  in  reference  to  which  faculty,  these  animals   I   certain  regular  period,  at  each  lime  oE  cnn.ing  to  the  surface  lor  that 

I  within  the  head: 


ears  that  open  externally,  though  by 
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The  brain  is  large,  and  its  hemispheres  well  developed ;  that  portion  of  the  eraiiinm  which 
contains  the  internal  car  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  head,  to  wliich  it  only  adheres  by 
ligaments.     There  are  never  any  external  ears,  nor  hairs  upon  the  body. 

The  form  of  the  tail  compels  them  to  Hex  it  from  above  d(i\vnv\ards,  to  produce  a  progressive 
motion ;  and  it  greatly  assists  them  in  rising  in  the  water. 

To  the  genera  hitherto  included,  we  add  others  formerly  confounded  with  the  Morses, 
[and  which  have  since,  with  still  greater  propriety,  been  ])laced  subordinately  to  the  great 
series  of  P.\chydermata].     They  form  our  first  family,  or  tluit  of  tlie 

Cetacea  IIerdivora,— 
The  teeth  of  w  liicli  have  llat  crow  us,  which  determines  their  modi;  of  life  ;  and  the  latter 
induces  them  to  leave  the  water  frequently,  to  seek  for  ])asture  on  shore.  They  have  two 
teats  on  the  breast,  and  hairy  moustaches ;  two  circumstances  which,  when  observed  from 
a  distance  as  they  raise  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  above  water,  may  give  tliera  some 
resemblance  to  human  beings,  and  have  probably  occasioned  those  fabulous  accounts  of 
Tritons  and  Sirens  which  some  mariners  (jretend  to  have  seen.  Although,  in  the  cranium,  the 
bony  nostrils  open  towards  the  summit,  the  orifices  of  the  skin  are  pierced  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle.  Their  stomach  is  divided  into  four  sacs,  of  whieh  two  arc  lateral,  and  they  have  a 
large  coecum. 

The  Manati  (Mana/tis,  Cuv.) — 

Have  an  oblong  body,  terminated  by  a  lengthened  oval  fin  :  their  grinders,  eight  in  number  throughout, 
have  sciuare  crow  lis,  marked  hy  two  transverse  ridges ;  there  are  no  incisors  or  canines  in  the  adult, 
hut,  when  very  young,  there  are  two  very  small  pointed  teeth  in  the  intermaxillary  hones,  which  soon 
disappear.  Vestiges  of  nails  are  visible  on  the  edges  of  their  swimming-paws,  which  they  employ 
with  some  address  in  carrying  their  young ;  heuce  the  comparison  of  these  organs  with  hands,  and 
the  name  of  Manalus  applied  to  the  animals.  From  their  manner  of  living,  they  are  also  called 
Sea-cows,  &e. ;  and  from  their  mauuua;,  Mcnnairls,  &.c. 

The  Manati  [Triclieclius  manalus,  Lin.),— Is  chiefly  fonnd  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in  tlie  hottest  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  tliose  of  the  American  rivers  dilTer  specifically  from  those  of  Africa. 
They  grow  to  the  length  of  tifteen  feet,  and  their  flesh  is  eaten.  [M.  F.  Cuvicr,  from  examination  of  the  crania, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  African  species  (M.  setieffalensis,  Adunson)  wa?  satisfactorily  distinct ;  and  a 
third,  from  the  rivers  of  Florida,  has  since  been  distinguished  by  Dr.  Harlan  as  M.  latirostris.'] 

The  Dugongs  {Halicore,  Illig.) — 
Have  grinders  composed  of  two  cones  laterally  united :   the  teeth  implanted  in  the  incisive  bones 
continue  to  increase  in  length,  till  they  become  true  pointed  tusks,  but  are  in  great  part  covered  by 
thick  fleshy  hps,  that  are  bristled  with  moustaches.     The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  terminated  bv 
a  crescent-shaped  flapper. 

We  know  but  of  one  species  (U.  dugong),  which  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  has  been  confounded  by  several 
travellers  with  tlie  Manati.  Like  that  animal,  it  has  been  named  Siren,  Sea-cow,  &c.  [There  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  several  species  of  this  genus ;  that  of  the  Red  Sea  is  described  by  M.  Ruppell  by  the  appellation 
H.  iaberrtacntus.] 

The  Stei.lerixes  {Rylhui,  Illig.) — 

Appear  to  have  only  a  single  composite  grinder  on  each  side,  with  a  flat  c-rouii,  and  elevated  ridges  of 
enamel.  Their  swimming-paws  have  not  even  the  little  nails  observable  in  the  Manati.  According  to 
Steller,  the  first,  and  hitlierto  the  only  one  who  lias  described  them,  their  stomach  also  is  much  more 
simple. 

But  one  species  is  known,  which  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  [It  is  entirely  covered  with 
a  thick  rugged  cuirass,  formed  of  agglutinated  hairs,  like  the  hoofs  of  ungulated  quadrupeds. 

The  second  family,  or  the  animals  which  constitute  the 

Cetacea  Oudinaria, — ■ 
Are   distinguished   from   the   preceding   by  the   singular  apparatus   from  which  they   have 
received  the  ap]icllafion  of  Blowers.     As  with  their  prey   tliey  necessarily  engulf,   in   their 
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oapacious  mouths,  a  great  volume  of  «-ater,  there  required  to  be  some  method  of  getting  rid 
of  it  •  and  aceordinoly  it  l-asses  through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  pecuhar  disposition  of  the 
vcluin  pahti,  and  is  accumulated  in  a  sac  siU.ated  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  cavity  o-  the 
nose  whence,  by  the  compression  of  powerful  muscles,  it  is  violently  expelled  through  a 
narrow  aperture  pierced  on  the  summit  of  the  head.  It  is  thus  that  these  animals  produce 
those  jets  of  water  observe.l  by  mariners  at  so  great  a  distance.  Their  nostrds,  continually 
bathed  in  salt  water,  could  not  be  lined  with  a  membrane  sufficiently  dehcate  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  odours;  hence  thev  have  none  of  those  projecting  lamina,  observed  m  otuer  ammals  : 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  some  wanting,  and  if  there  be  any  endowed  «ith  the  sense  ot  smell, 
it  must  be  in  a  very  shght  degree.  Their  larjTix,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  penetrates  into  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  nostrils,  to  receive  air  and  conduct  it  to  the  lungs,  without  the  animal 
bein-  obhged  to  raise  its  head  and  throat  above  water  for  that  purpose  :  there  are  no  pro- 
jcctintr  lamina;  in  the  glottis,  and  the  voice  is  reduced  to  simple  bellowing.  They  have  no 
vesti-e  of  hair*,  but  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  under  which  [or  more 
strictly,  forming  part  of  it,]  is  that  thick  layer  of  blubber  abounding  in  oil,  the  principal 
object  for  which  thev  are  pursued. 

The  mamma;    are  placed    near  the    anus,  and    their    swimming-paws    are  incapable    ot 

grasping.  .  .  .     , 

Their  stomach  has  five  and  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  distinct  sacs ;  instead  of  one  single 
spleen  they  have  several,  that  are  small  and  globular.  Those  species  which  have  teeth  have 
them  all  conical  and  similar  to  one  another;  for  they  do  not  chew  their  food,  but  swallow  it 

rapidly.  ,  .  .  .-  f 

Two  little  bones  suspended  in  the  flesh,  near  the  anus,  are  the  sole  remainmg  vestiges  of 

posterior  limbs. 

Several  have  a  vertical  fin  on  the  back,  composed  of  a  tendinous  substance,  but  unsup- 
ported by  bone.  Their  eyes,  flattened  in  front,  have  a  thick  and  solid  schlerofwa  ;  and  the 
teguments  of  the  tongue  are  soft  and  smooth. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  two  small  tribes  :  those  ih  which  the  head  bears  the  usual 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  those  in  which  it  is  immoderately  large;  the  first  comprehending 
the  Dolphins  and  the  Narwhals. 

The  Dolphins  {Delphinus,  Lin.)— 
Have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  simple,  and  nearly  always  conical.     They  are  the  most  carnivorous,  and, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  most  cruel  of  their  order.     There  is  no  coecum. 

The  Dolphins,  properly  so  called,  {Delphinus,  Cuv.)— 
Have  a  convex  forehead,  and  the  muzzle,  which  forms  a  kind  of  beak  in  front  of  the  head,  more 
slender  than  the  rest. 

Tbe  Common  Dolpliin  (73.  dclplus,  Lin.).-The  beak-like  snout  depressed,  and  armed  on  each  side  of  both  jaws 
Wirt  fromTny-^  .0  for.yseven  sl'ender,  carved,  and  pointed  teeth  :  .t  is  black  above  ,vh,te  below,  and  e.ght  or 
ten  feet  in  length.  This  animal,  found  in  vast  herds  in  every  sea  [?],  and  celebrated  tor  the  velocity  of  its  move- 
ments which  fometimes  precipitate  it  on  the  decks  of  vessels,  appears  really  to  1>"- ^f"  "'fj^.f.''^'' 
ancients     The  entire  organisation  of  its  brain  would  seem  to  indicate  the  docl.ty  wh.ch  they  attributed  to  t.t 

T™G  eat  Dolphin  (Z):^«,«»,  Bonaterre.)-The  beak  short,  broad,  and  depressed;  twenty-one  to  twenty-i^ur 
teeth  on  each  sid'e  above  and  below,  which  are  conical,  and  often  worn  down:  some  ""^'^-l^'^J- -;  ^ '^ 
fifteen  feet  in  length.    It  appears  that  they  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  m   he  Ocean  [and,  though 
seldom  taken,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their  movements,  they  are  not  rare  m  the  British  seas.    There 
are  numerous  others]. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  separates  from  these  first  Dolphins,  under  the  term 
Delphinorynchus, — 
Those  species  in  which  the  snout,  though  elongated  and  slender,  is  not  separated  from  the  forehead 
l)v  a  distinct  groove. 

■.  Kxccp.  in  ,„e  ,.n-.s  ,n.a,  d'O^bi^oT.  "b.rein  .her.  „.  tro.  1  Z,,;,,,,™),  celebr.led  for  U,  bc.u.iful  iriOcc.n,  .olour,.  whUh  bc.„ 
nm.islHi  lies  — Ed  llie  same  poptiUr  nfitnc  — Ed. 

+  Tiii^  nnunfil  mttsl  not   be  confounded  wiih  b  fish    {Curijphatia   I 
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One  lias  Iteen  thrown  upon  our  coasts  (D.  micropferu*,  Cuv.).  remarkable  for  the  small  size  and  backward  posi- 
tion of  its  Uursat  tin;  it  attains  n  length  of  fifteen  feet,  and  loses  all  its  teeth  at  an  early  a^e.  [Only  a  single 
siiecimcn  of  this  remarkable  species  has  ever  been  obtained,  which  was  cast  upon  the  shore  near  Ha\Te:  its  form 
is  slender  and  elongTited,  and  the  head  is  externally  attached  to  the  body  by  a  distinct  neck.  Xo  teeth  were 
discovered  in  either  jaw  in  the  recent  state  ;  but  after  the  pums  were  removed,  a  few  rudinientar>'  teeth  were 
found  in  the  lower  Jaw,  as  often  happens  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Cachalots.  This  animal  constitutes  the  Aotlon, 
we  believe,  of  Lesson.] 

Another,  which  also  sometimes  occurs  in  our  seas  (A  rostratut,  Cuv.)*  has  a  slender  muzzle,  externally  all  even 
with  the  head,  and  twenly-one  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws.     Its  dorsal  is  of  the  ordinary  size. 

The  Soosoo  of  the  Gani^es  (D.  panpeticut,  Roxburjfh)  should  be  separated  from  the  foregoinfr,  having  the 
spiracle  in  a  longitudinal  line,  and  slender  jaws  swoln  at  the  end.  [Its  teeth  are  thirty  on  each  side  above  and 
below,  and  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  long  s>inphysis  and  the  intermaxillary  crests  approximate  it  to  the 
Cachalots.}  It  ascends  very  high  up  the  Ganges,  and  is  probably  the  PlatanUta  of  Pliny,  [which  might  be 
adopted  as  its  generic  designation]. 

The  Porpoises  {Phoc<Piux,  Cuv.) — 
Have  no  beak   [the  largeness  of  the  front-head  compensating  for  its  non-extension],  but  a  short 
muzzle,  uniformly  convex. 

The  Common  Porpoise  (Delph,  pfioctniay  Lin.),  compressed  and  trenchant  teeth,  of  a  rounded  form,  to  the 
number  of  t^%■enty-t^vo  or  twenty-four  on  each  side  of  both  jaws;  blackish  above,  the  under-parts  white.  It  is 
[one  of]  the  smallest  of  the  Cetacean  not  exceeding  four  or  live  feet  iu  length,  and  is  very  common  in  all  our 
seas,  where  it  associates  in  vast  herds. 

Tlie  Grampus  (D.  orca  and  D.  gladiatory  Aurt.).— Large  conical  teeth,  a  little  crooked,  eleven  on  each  side  above 
and  below,  the  posterior  transversely  flattened  :  body  black  above  and  white  beneath ;  a  whitish  crescent-shaped 
mark  over  the  eye;  and  the  dorsal  fin  elevated  and  pointe<i.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Dolphin  group,  becoming 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length ;  and  is  a  cruel  enemy  to  the  Whale,  which  it  attacks  in  troops,  tor- 
menting it  till  it  opens  its  mouth,  when  they  devour  the  tongtie. 

A  smaller  species  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our  coasts  (i>.  aricsy  Risso ;  [Ph.  griseuSy  F.  Cuv.] ),  which  loses 
its  upper  teeth  at  an  early  age,  and  retains  but  few  of  the  lower :  its  dorsal  fin  is  less  elevated  and  placed  further 
backward  than  in  the  Grampus,  which  latter  is  the  true  Arieg  of  the  ancients.  The  Epaulard  veniru  of  Bouatcrre 
presents  a  similar  form ;  but  Hunter's  specimen  was  eighteen  feet  in  length,  whereas  the  present  species  does  not 
exceed  ten. 

[The  species  with  globular  heads  compose  the 

Globiceph.\lus,  Lesson.] 
The  Deductor,  or  CaUng  Whale  (Delph.  globlcepSy  Cuv.  [Gl.  deductor,  Scoresby] ).— Head  globular,  with  long  and 
pointed  swimming  paws :  attains  a  length  of  more  than  twenty  feet ;  and  is  black,  with  a  white  streak  from  the 
throat  to  the  anus.  This  species  lives  in  troops  of  several  hundreds,  conducted  by  old  males ;  and  is  sometimes 
thrown  upon  our  coasts.  It  has  from  nine  to  thirteen  teeth  on  each  side  above  and  below,  but  loses  all  of  them 
with  age.  [A  beautiful  second  species  (Gl.  iv«*iO  exists  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  two  others  have  been  deli- 
neated and  described.] 

The  Delphixapterus,  Lacepede,— 
Merely  differs  from  the  Porpoises  in  having  no  dorsal  fin.     [This  name  lias  more  recently  been  con- 
fined to  such  as  have  a  beak  like  the  Dolphins,  the  others  constituting  the 

Beia'ca.  Lesson. 
To  the  latter  subdivision  appertains] 

Tlie  White  Beluga  (Delph.  leucofTy  Cm. ;  D.  albicans,  Fabr.),  with  nine  teeth  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
thick  and  blunt  throughout ;  a  yellowish-white  skin  ;  head  externally  convex  hke  that  of  a  Porpoise,  [but  more 
approaching  to  globular],  and  size  that  of  a  Grampus.  It  inhabits  all  the  glacial  seas,  and  sometimes  ascends 
rivers  to  some  distance.    [Is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  British  coasts. 

To  the  restricted 

Delphixapterus — 

belongs] 

The  White-beaked  Dolphin  of  Peron  {D.  lencoramphus^Vev.;  [Delphinaptfnts  PeroniiyLess.],  nn  inhabitant  of 
the  Austral  seas,  the  head  of  which  is  but  slightly  convex  and  rather  pointed,  and  the  muzzle,  part  of  the  sn  iin- 
niitig-paws,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  lustrons-wliite;  the  superior  portion  black.  It  has  from  thirty- 
eight  to  forty-two  leeth  on  each  side  above  and  below.* 

*  M.  RaAncxque  tpenks  of  n  Oolpliiit  ufth  two  dorsrtl  6ns  [on  \rhicti   |   but  as  they  nnty  snw  it  nl  a  distance,  and  hnir-immersed  in  tlip  wnvc!), 
lie  liciiioira  the  nppellaiioD  Otypterut]  ;  uid  M.  M.  Quoj  mud  Gaymard       there  lumy  hnve  been  some  optical  delusion. 
•aw  one  tlicy  liave  named   D.  rhiuiKrroi,  f'of,.  de  Frrycinet,  n.  f.  21  ;    I 
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The  Bottle-heads  {Hi/peroodon,  Lacep.) — 
Have  the  body  and  muzzle  nearly  similar  externally  to  those  of  the  Dolphins  properly  so  called,  but 
the  cranium  is  laterally  elevated  by  vertical  bony  partitions :  most  usually  there  are  found  only  tvpo 
small  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  do   not  always  appear  externally ;  the  palate  is 
studded  with  small  tubercles,  [and  there  is  a  small  dorsal  fin]. 

But  one  species  is  known,  which  attains  a  length  of  five-and-twenty  feet^and  perhaps  more,  [Delph.  edenfubis, 
Schreb. ;  D.  bulskopf,  Lacepede;  D.  bidentatusy  Hunter;  D.Hunteri,  Desm, ;  Xhe  Bottle-nosed  Witale  of  Hunter']. 
—It  is  taken  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  and  is  often  desij^nated  Baleine  a  bee. 

[The  Diodons  {Diodon,  Lesson)— 
Principally  differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  flattened  forehea^I :  their  lower  jaw  is  much  larger 
than  the  upper,  and  convex. 

There  is  a  species  in  tho  Mediterranean  (Delph.  Desmnrestii,  Risso),  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  a  specimen  of  which, 
or  of  another  closely  allied,  was  cast  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  (D.  Sowerbli,  Desm.  and  Blainv.)  Several 
others  are  said  to  belong  to  this  subdivision.] 

The  Narwhal  {Mo7iodon,  Lin.) — 
Has  no  teeth,  properly  so  called ;  but  very  long  and  slender-pointed  tusks  implanted  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  and  directed  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body.     The  form  of  their  body  and  head 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Porpoises,  [and  still  more  the  Beluga,  as  noticed  by  Prof.  Bell ;  the 
swimming  paws  being  also  remarkably  small,  and  the  dorsal  fin  wanting,  as  in  the  latter  animal]. 

Only  one  species  is  known  (Mon.  monocerosj  Lin. ;  \^Narwhahts  microcephalus,  Bonat.,  Lacep.,  Desm.] ),  the  tusk 
of  which,  grooved  spirally,  and  sometimes  ten  feet  long,  was  formerly  termed  the  horn  of  the  Unicorn.  This 
animal  possesses  the  genus  of  two  tusks,  but  it  is  seldom  that  both  become  equally  developed.  That  on  the  left 
side  usually  attains  its  full  growth,  while  the  other  remains  permanently  concealed  within  its  socket,  its  develope- 
ment  having  been  prevented  by  its  interior  cavity  becoming  too  rapidly  filled  with  the  deposition  of  ivory,  which 
thus  obliterates  its  gelatinous  core.  According  to  the  description  of  the  Nanvhal,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  twice 
or  three  times  the  length  of  its  tusk ;  the  skin  is  marbled  with  brown  and  whitish ;  it  has  a  convex  muzzle,  small 
mouth,  spiracle  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  no  dorsal  fin,  but  merely  a  projecting  crest  the  whole  length  of 
its  spine.    The  teeth  are  sometimes  found  perfectly  smooth. 

[We  may  here  mention,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Cetacea  with  moderate-sized  heads,  an  extremely 
remarkable  genus, — 

The  Inia,  d'Orbigny, — 

Which  has  the  external  form  of  the  Dolphins,  properly  so  called,  with  some  coarse  bristly  hairs  on  the 
snout:  the  spiracle  is  placed  far  backward,  above  the  swimming-paws;  the  lips  are  deeply  cleft  to 
beneath  the  eye ;  and  there  is  a  small  dorsal  fin,  and  proporrionally  large  auditory  aperture. 

The  only  species  known  (/.  Boliviensis,  d'Orb.)  is  remarkable  for  occurring  thousands  of  miles  from  the  sea, 
appearing  to  inhabit  only  the  remote  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru :  the  singular 
character  of  possessing  bristly  hairs  on  the  snout  has  also  been  observed  in  them  when  very  young.  This  species 
has  large  swimming-paws,  and  thirty-four  teeth  on  each  side  above  and  below,  all  of  them  rough,  marked  with 
deep  and  interrupted  furrows,  and  of  an  irregular  mammalory  shape  behind,  which  is  very  peculiar.  A  female 
specimen  measured  seven  feet  long,  and  the  males  are  stated  to  be  double  that  size  :  colour  variable,  commonly 
pale  blue  above,  passing  into  a  roseate  hue  beneath.  It  comes  more  frequently  to  the  surface  than  the  marine 
species,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  troops  of  three  or  four  individuals.] 

The  remaining  Cetacea  have  the  head  so  very  large,  as  to  constitute  one-third  or  even  half 
the  entire  length ;  but  neither  the  cranium  nor  the  brain  participates  in  this  disproportion, 
which  is  wholly  due  to  an  enormous  developement  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 

The  Cachalots  {Physefer,  Lin.), — 
Are  Cetacea  with  a  most  voluminous  head,  excessively  enlarged,  particularly  in  front;  in  the  upper  jaw 
of  which  there  are  neither  teeth  nor  baleen  {whalebone),  or,  if  any  of  the  former,  they  are  small,  and 
not  projecting  beyond  the  gum  ;  but  the  lower  jaw,  straight,  elongated,  and  corresponding  to  a  groove 
in  the  upper  one,  is  armed  on  its  two  sides  with  a  row  of  cylindrical  or  conical  teeth,  which  enter  into 
corresponding  cadties  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  superior  portion  of  their 
enormous  head  consists  almost  entirely  of  large  cavities,  separated  and  covered  by  cartilages,  and  filled 
with    an  oil  that   becomes   concrete   on  cooling,  well  known  tn  commerce  by  the  name  spermaoef?,  a 
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substance  for  wliich  they  are  principally  hunted,  as  the  body  does  not  yield  a  large  proportion  of 
blubber :  these  cavities,  however,  are  vcrj-  distinct  from  the  true  cranium,  which  is  rather  small,  is 
placed  under  their  posterior  portion,  and  contains  the  brain  as  usual.  It  appears  that  cavities  filled 
with  this  spermaceti,  or  adipocire  as  it  is  called,  are  distributed  to  several  parts  of  the  body,  communi- 
cating with  those  which  fill  the  mass  of  the  head ;  they  even  ramify  through  the  external  fat  or 
blubber.  The  odorous  substance  known  by  the  ajipellation  ambergris  appears  to  be  a  concretion 
formed  in  the  intestines  of  the  Cachalots,  particularly  during  certain  states  of  disease,  and,  it  is  said, 
chiefiy  iu  the  ccccnm. 

The  species  of  this  genus  ore  by  no  nmans  well  determined.  That  «biili  appears  most  common,  the  Ph.  macro- 
rcpA<i?i/»  of  Shaw  and  Bonaterre,  but  not  of  Lhm.tus,  has  a  mere  callous  prominence  instead  of  a  dorsal  tin;  there 
are  from  tiventy  to  twenty-three  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  small  conical  ones  hidden  beneath  the 
gum  In  the  upper  ;  its  hlow-hole  is  Bingle,  and  not  double  as  in  the  greater  number  of  Cetacea ;  neither  is  it 
symmetrical,  but  is  directed  towards  the  left,  and  terminates  on  that  side  ou  the  front  of  the  muzzle,  which  latter 
is  truncate.*  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  left  eye  is  often  smaller  than  the  other,  for  which  reason  the 
whalers  endeavour  to  attack  it  on  that  side.  This  species  must  be  very  extensively  distributed,  if,  as  is  asserted, 
it  alone  furnishes  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  and  ambere^ris  of  commerce,  for  these  substances  are  brought  from 
both  the  north  and  south.    Cachalots  without  a  dorsal  fln  have  even  been  taken  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  Physeters,  Laeepcde, — 
.\re  Cachalots  with  a  dorsal  fin. 

Two  species  only  have  been  distinguished  (microps,  and  tumio  or  midar\  and  those  merely  by  the  equivocal 
character  of  having  the  teeth  curved  or  straight,  blunt  or  pointed.  These  animals  are  found  both  in  the  ftlediter- 
lanean  and  glacial  seas,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  are  reputed  to  be  cruel  enemies  to  the  Seals. 

The  Whales  [BaUcna,  Lin.) — 
Kqual  the  Cachalots  in  size,  and  in  the  proportional  dimensions  of  the  hcail,  although  the  latter  is  not 
so  much  enlarged  in  front ;  but  they  have  no  teeth  whatever  [beyond  the  rudiments  of  them  in  the 
foetal  state].  Tlie  two  sides  of  their  upper  jaw,  which  is  keel-shaped,  are  furnished  witli  thin,  trans- 
verse, serrated  lamina',  termed  baken  or  whalebone,  composed  of  a  sort  of  fibrous  horn  fringed  at  the 
edges,  which  serve  to  retain  [and  strain  from  the  water]  the  minute  animals  on  which  these  enormous 
cetaceans  feed.  Their  inferior  jaw,  supported  by  two  osseous  branches  arched  outwardly  and  upward, 
without  any  armature,  affords  lodgment  to  a  very  thick  and  fleshy  tongue,  and,  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  envelopes  all  the  internal  part  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  baleen  with  which  it  is  invested.  These 
organs  do  not  allow  Whales  to  feed  on  such  large  animals  as  their  vast  size  would  lead  to  imagine. 
They  subsist  on  fish,  but  principally  on  worms,  moUusks,  and  zoophytes,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
chiefly  take  the  very  smallest,  which  become  entangled  in  the  filaments  of  the  baleen.  Their  nostrils, 
better  organized  for  smell  than  tbo^e  of  the  Dolphins,  have  some  ethmoidal  lamina;,  and  appear  to 
receive  some  small  olfactory  nervous  filaments.     They  have  a  short  ca'cum. 

nie  Great  Northern  Whale  (B.  mristicelua,  Lin.)  was  long  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  knoivn  animals,  but  it 
appears  from  the  recent  observations  of  Capt.  Scoresby,  that  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds  seventy  feet  in  length,  which 
the  Rorquals  or  Whales  with  WTinkled  bellies  frequently  surpass.  It  has  no  dorsal  fin.  To  procure  its  blubber, 
often  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  yielding  an  immense  quantity  of  oil,  whole  fleets  are  annually  equipped  in 
pursuit  of  it.  Formerly  bold  enough  to  venture  into  our  seas,  it  has  gradually  retired  to  the  far  north,  where  the 
number  is  daily  diminishing.  Besides  its  oil,  it  furnishes  the  black  and  flexible  tc/taiebone  of  commerce,  the  pieces 
of  which  are  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  on  each  side  of  the  palate.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  oil  are  obtained  from  a  single  individual.  Shelled  ^lollusks  att.ach  themselves  to  its 
skin,  and  multiply  there  as  upon  a  rock  ;  the  Balanus  family  even  penetrate  into  it.  The  excrement  is  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  afl^ords  a  tolerable  dye.    There  is  a  very  similar  species  in  the  -\ntarctic  seas. 

Other  species. 

The  RoRau.\Ls  {Bakminplera,  Lacepede), — 

Have  a  dorsal  fin,  and  are  subdivided  according  as  the  belly  is  smooth  or  wriidiled.  [As  the  former 
set-tion  is  unquestjonalily  founded  in  error,  as  suspected  by  Cuvierf,  we  pass  to  those]  which  have  the 
throat  and  under-parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  folds,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  great 
dilatation,  the  intent  of  which,  in  their  economy,  is  yet  unknown. 
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There  are  two  in  the  European  seas,  viz.,— the  Great  Rorqual  (Bat  ooops,  Lin.),— superior  in  length  to  the  com- 
mon Whale,  and  shunned  on  account  of  its  extreme  ferocity,  and  the  small  quantity  of  its  oil ;  and  the  Small  Ror- 
qual {Bal.  musculusy  Lin.),  which  differs  from  the  other  [in  its  very  inferior  size,  in  its  proportions,  and  number 
of  vertebree.    There  is  a  third  in  the  southern  seas,  and  also  a  distinct  fossil  species. 


On  proceeding  to  determine  the  fixed  analogies  of  the  teeth  throughout  the  different  groups  of  J/ammn^iff,  we 
have  arrived  {since  most  of  the  foregoing  pages  were  stereotyped)  at  the  conclusion,  that  no  placental  mammalian 
has  more  than  three  pairs  of  incisors,  or  three  pairs  of  true  or  persistent  molars,  (normally,)  in  either  jaw ;  all 
seeming  exceptions  being  reducible  to  this  general  proposition  :  whereas  the  Marsupials  have  normally  four  of 
each,  and  some  even  five.    By  persistent  molars,  are  intended  those  which  are  not  preceded  by  milk-teeth. 

Following,  then,  the  indications  afforded  by  the  structure  of  the  molars,  (which  we  conceive  to  furnish  the  most 
available  guide  to  sound  classification,)  we  are  next  led  to  recognize  two  principal  varieties  of  dentition  among  the 
Placentaliot  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  every  observed  modification  may  be  definitively  referred.  These  two 
varieties  are  characteristic  of  a  great  zoophagous  type  and  a  great  phytophagous  type. 

Where  exceptions  occur  in  the  former  instance,  the  amylaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  as  fruits,  seeds,  and  fari- 
naceous bulbs  or  roots,  are  almost  exclusively  resorted  to;  and  animal  products  are  preferred  to  the  composition 
of  the  recent  carcass  in  those  few  exceptive  cases  which,  in  a  trivial  degree,  affect  the  latter  generalization. 

The  zoophagous  type  of  dentition  is  obviously  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  other,  and  the  animals  in  which  it 
occurs  require  more  nutritious  aliment. 

Throughout  the  zoophagous  division,  the  molars  are  compact  in  texture,  and  the  enamel  never  dips  into  their 
substance ;  the  basal  growth  of  the  teeth  {except  the  pseudo-incisive  canines  only,  in  the  very  singular  genus 
Cheiromys,)  ceases  upon  the  latter  attaining  their  required  size ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  gradually  wear 
down  by  attrition,  till  in  aged  animals  they  are  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  stumps. 

In  the  phytophagous  division,  the  molars  are  much  less  compact,  and  the  enamel  generally  dips  into 
their  substance  in  various  ways;  the  teeth  are  commonly  furnished  with  persistent  formative  pulps,  which 
deposit  fresh  substance  at  their  base  as  their  crowns  wear  away,  so  that  they  continue  permanently  growing.  The 
exceptions  that  occur  to  this  general  definition  do  not  intrinsically  affect  the  distinctness  of  the  present  group 
from  the  other,  and  are  easily  understood,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  a  molar  (known  to  be  that  of  a  placental 
animal)  will  suffice  in  every  instance  for  the  determination  to  which  it  belongs. 

These  two  great  divisions  somewhat  analogously- subdivide  each  into  two  sections,  which  differ  considerably  in 
the  general  details  of  their  organization,  and  most  commonly  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  and  abnormal  sections. 

In  the  normal  sections  of  the  zoophagous  and  phytophagous  grand  divisions  of  Plaeentalia,  the  four  sorts  of 
teeth— incisors,  canines,  renewed  and  persistent  molars—are  generally  present,  or  at  least  three  sorts  of  them, 
each  characterized  by  a  particular  form  and  structme  different  from  the  rest.  In  the  abnormal  sections,  the  teeth 
are  commonly  much  more  numerous,  and  alike  in  structure,  and  consist  principally  or  even  wholly  of  false 
molars ;  all  of  them  are  without  exception  single-rooted. 

We  might  consider  these  four  sections  as  Orders,  and  denominate  them  as  follow. 
A.  Zoophagous  type. 

\.  Typodontia.    Normal :  comprehending  the  Bimanoj  Quadrumana,  and  Carnassiers  of  Cuvier. 

2.  Isodontia.    Abnormal :  consisting  of  the  Cetacca  of  Cuvier,  divested  of  the  herbivorous  subdivision. 

B.  Phytophagous  type. 

3.  Diplodontia.  Normal :  comprising  the  Pachydermata,  Cetacea  hcrbh-ora,  Rodentia,  and  Ruminantia  of 
the  same  naturalist. 

4.  Aplodontia.    Abnormal :  corresponding  to  the  Edentata  of  Cuvier,  divested  of  the  Monotremata. 

These  together  constitute  the  normal  or  placental  subclass  of  Mammalia;  and  the  abnormal  or  ovo-\iviparous 
subclass  might  range  in  two  orders  only,  viz. : 

5.  Heterodontia.    Normal:  or  i\iG  Marsupiata :  and 

6.  Pscudodontia.    Abnormal :  or  the  Monotremata. 

The  Typodontia  primarily  subdivide  into  the  Primates  and  Fei'^e  of  Linnaeus,  or  Secundate^,  as  the  latter  has 
recently  been  tenned  by  De  Blainville. 

The  Primates  are  characterized  by  the  external  distinctions  popularly  known,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  by  their 
hair  being  of  one  sort  only,  having  never  any  softer  felt  beneath  it.*  They  separate  into  Cheiropoda  and  Cheiroptera. 

The  Cheiropoda  comprise  the  Bimana  and  Quadrnmana  of  Cuvier,  but  not  the  marsupial  handed  animals,  in- 
cluded under  this  name  by  Mr.  Ogilby.  They  have  never  more  than  four  incisors  in  either  jaw,  invariably  pos- 
sess a  coecum,  have  no  os  penis,  and  are  bom  with  the  eyes  open.    They  subdivide  into  Anthropida  and  Lemuria. 

The  Anthropida  are  characterized  by  the  general  form  of  the  head,  the  complete  separation  of  the  orbits  from 
the  temporal  fossa  by  a  bony  partition,  by  having  the  incisors  broad  and  contiguous,  and  veiiical,  or  nearly  so, 
in  both  jaws,  by  their  anthropoid  molars,  &c.  Their  teeth  form  an  even  series,  the  continuity  of  which  is  only 
broken  by  the  interspace  required  for  the  reception  of  the  opposite  canine ;  and  in  Man  only,  where  the  canines 
are  not  lengthened  beyond  the  other  teeth,  even  this  vacuity  does  not  occur.  Tliey  fall  into  the  Catarrhini  and 
Platyrrhini  of  Geoffroy,  according  to  the  number  of fal^e  molars;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  respectively 
peculiar  to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  affords  a  presumptive  argument  that  the  human  genus,  which  pertains 
strictly  to  the  former,  is  not  indigenous  to  America. 

*  We  were  dtceivcd  by  ccitam  iiipcaraiices  in  staling  that  cxce|itions  to  this  rule  cxisied,  at  pr-  -V.  61.1. 
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Tlie  Lemuria  are  mostly  distmpfuished  by  a  vulpine  muzzle,  with  separated  incisors  in  the  upper  jnw,  those  cf 
the  lower  directed  horizontally  forward,  as  are  also  the  inferior  canines,  which  the  author  reckoned  ay  a  third  pair 
of  incisors.  Their  cheek-teeth  are  often  sharply  t ube re u luted  ;  and  the  doubling  down  of  the  ears  in  some,  the 
character  of  the  fur,  the  particular  structure  of  the  female  reproductive  organs,  nocturnal  habits,  and  a  variety  of 
other  characters,  forcibly  recall  to  mind  the  insectivorous  Uats.  Anions  them,  the  genus  C/icirot/ateiut  is  remark- 
able for  the  total  absence  of  superior  canines;  and  that  of  CAWro/nv*  for  having  rodent  canines,  which  pass 
through  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  supply  the  place  of  incisors,  which  are  altogether  wanting. 

The  Cheiroptera  have  never  more  than  four  incisors  to  the  upper  jaw,  but  commonly  six  below,  which  is  the 
normal  complement.  Amongst  their  less  obvious  distinctive  characters  from  the  otiier  Primates,  may  be  mentioned 
the  constant  absence  of  any  ctecum,  and  the  presence  of  a  small  on  ;;f«iA- within  the^;a»ff,  but  different  from  that 
of  ordinary  occurrence  among  the  Secuudates.  They  are  born  with  their  eyes  closed.  Following  the  fancy  of 
l.innKUS  in  applying  the  name  Lemur  to  the  preceding  group,  we  propose  to  designate  the  nvo  principal  divisions 
o(  Cheiroptera,— Uarpydia  and  Spectra,  which,  in  various  respects,  are  analogous  to  the  Anthropula  and  I..emuria. 

The  Ilarpytiia  have  blunt  molars,  an  extremely  elongated  stomach,  and  long  intestines;  also  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  most  usually  a  claw  to  the  fore-tingcr.  niough  stated  to  feed,  in  some  instances,  partly  on  insects,  we  ha\o 
reason  to  believe  (from  recent  observation  of  a  living  animal,  which  invariably  rejects  all  insect-food  that  is  offered 
to  it,)  that  they  are  exclusively  frugivorous.    All  are  i>eculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  Spectra  liave  a  globular  stomach,  short  intestines,  and  sharp  tubercles  to  the  molars,  except  in  the  very 
extraordinary  genus  IJesmodus,  which,  for  reasons  connected  with  its  habits,  has  no  true  molars  whatever.  They 
have  a  clicking  voice,  and  no  claw  to  the  fore-finger,  &c. 

The  second  sub-order  of  Tvpodontia,  or  the  Ferte,  or  Seciindatef,  subdivides  into  the  obvious  groups  Carnivora 
and  Inseclirora  of  Cuvier;  but  as  these  names  are  equally  applicable  to  Rlarsupial  genera,  and  therefore  particu- 
larly liable  to  mislead,  by  inducing  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they  apply  to  all  carnivorous  and  insecti- 
vorous Mammalia  respectively,  in  which  significant  general  sense  they  might  still  be  employed  with  con- 
venience, just  as  the  analogous  terms  Jhrhii'ora  and  Prugivora  are  at  present,  we  believe  that  they  might 
advantageously  be  disiLsed  in  their  restricted  and  forced  meaning,  to  be  superseded  by  names  of  more  special 
application.  We  therefore  venture  to  desiu:nate  them  Ci/nodia  and  Ecaniiia.  It  is  in  this  division  that  t!ie  four 
different  sorts  of  teeth  assume  their  most  distinctive  characters,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon.  Tlie  incisors 
are  rarely  less  than  six  in  number,  in  either  jaw. 

In  the  Ct/nodia,  the  canines  are  always  present,  both  above  and  below,  and  are  invariably  strongly  characterized 
as  such  ;  and  the  incisors  form  a  transverse  range,  the  outer  pair,  more  particularly  those  above,  being  always 
lavgest,and  the  medial  smallest.  They  fall  into  four  subtribes,  viz.,  Digiiigrada,  Subplantigrada,  Plantigruda,  and         |     I 
Pinnigrada ;  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  constantly  furnished  with  a  coscum,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  others.         '     ■ 

The  Digitigrada  are  not  always  digitigrade,  but  the  term  need  not  on  this  account  be  altered.  We  adopt  the  j  { 
group  as  instituted  by  Cuvier,  detaching  only  the  first  leading  subdivision,  or  that  of  the  Weasels  and  allied  genera.         '     i 

The  Subplantigrada  have  never  more  than  one  true  molar  above,  and  another  below,  which  vary  exceedingly  in  '  i 
developement,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  caniassier,  or  scissor-tooth,-~the  Weasels  and  Badgers  exhibiting  the  i  [ 
extremes.  The  great  and  small  intestines  scarcely  differ  in  calibre ;  and  all,  unless  the  Otters  constitute  an  excep-  ■ 

tion,  can  diffuse  at  will  a  disgusting  stench.  None  of  them  fall  into  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter,like  the  northern         ,     I 
Plantigrada.    Their  hind  feet  are  always  semi-plantigrade,  but  none  of  them  bring  the  heel  quite  to  the  ground.  '     ' 

Tlie  Plantigrada  have  constantly  two  pairs  of  true  molars  in  each  jaw,  which  likewise  vary  exceedingly  in  de-  '  I 
velopement,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  scissor-teeth,  which  in  the  Bears  are  reduced  to  their  minimum  ; 

throughout  the  Cgnodia.     In  their  plantigrade  gait,  and  generally  naked  sole  (not  naked  by  friction  merely,  as  in 
the  Badgers),  their  tendency  to  torpor  during  severe  weather,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  a  direct  affi-         i     ' 
nity  to  the  Insectivora,  Cuv.,  is  very  apparent ;  and  the  Raccoons  among  them  are  further  remarkable  for  the         j 
entire  separation,  and  a  certain  amount  of  prehensibility  of  the  toes,  which  last  enables  them  to  clasp  small  objects  ! 

in  a  manner  observed  in  no  other  Secundates,— the  rest  of  the  Cgnodia  having  a  membrane  more  or  less  developed         I     I 
between  the  toes.    The  skull  of  the  Bears  exhibits  various  tokens  of  alfinity  with  the  next  group.  j     ' 

The  Pinnigrada,  or  Seals,  correspond  to  the  Amphibia  of  Cuvier,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  their  !  ) 
true  and  false  molars  ;  the  former  of  which,  however,  in  no  instance,  exceed  the  typical  number.  j 

The  Ecani7ia,  or  second  and  abnormal  subtribe  of  Secundafes  {being  the  Insectivora^  Cuv.),  have  an  attenuated 
muzzle,  and  mostly  separated  incisors  that  face  laterally,  the  medial  or  foremost  being  always  largest,  as  in  the  Pri- 
mates; no  true  upper  canines,  but  ver)'  commonly  an  enlarged  false  molarwith  two  fangs,  that  presents  the  appear- 
ance and  performs  the  office  of  a  canine,  the  lower  canines  being  always  present  (unless  in  the  Shrews),  but  commonly 
very  small,  and  hence  ranked  as  a  fourth  pair  of  incisors.  They  have  generally  three  true  molars,  both  above  and  be- 
low, and  always  perfect  cla\icles,  which  is  the  case  in  no  species  of  Cgnodia.  The  f^enera.  Macrvsc/ielides  nml  Tupaia 
alone  possess  a  coecnm ;  and  the  .Shrews,which  have  no  incisors,  nor  even  intermaxillary  bones  that  should  contain  the  I  i 
upper  ones,  are  remarkable  for  possessing  two  very  curious  front  teeth,  which  wesuspect  are  modified  false  molars.  j 

We  shall  offer  no  further  remarks  on  the  Isodontia,  or  Cetacea  ordinaria  of  Cuvier,  than  to  observe,  that  '  ! 
the  Narrthal  alone  among  them  possesses  other  than  false  molars. 

The  DiPLODONTiA,  or  normal  order  of  the  great  phytophagous  type,  divides  first  into  Brochata  and  Ungulata,         j 
the  names  of  which  require  to  be  admitted  with  some  reservation,  though  certainly  not  with  more  than — nor  indeed         I 
so  much  as— the  Edentata  of  Cuvier.    They  have  always  a  voluminous  ccecum,  with  the  single,  and  consequently         |     1 
very  remarkable,  exception  of  the  small  Dormouse  group,  \     \ 

The  Brochata  have  ordinarily  (at  least  the  three  first  principal  divisions  of  them)  permanently  growing  canines,  '     j 

which  either  pass  through  the  inter m ax illaries,  as  in  the  Elephants  and  Rodents— i^erJrfn^  their  nutriment^  how-  i 

I     I 
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ever,  from  within  the  true  maxiilaries— or  they  are  directed  outwards,  as  in  the  Pigs  and  Hippopotami.  Tlie 
composite  structure  of  the  molars,  from  which  this  order  takes  its  name,  attains  its  most  remarkable  develope- 
ment  in  the  present  division,  as  observed  in  the  Elephant,  the  Capybara,  and  the  Phascocboere,  They  have  rarely 
fewer  than  four,  and  often  five  distinct  toes  on  each  foot ;  and  generally  a  cleft  upper  lip,  less  observable  when  the 
nose  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  or  proboscis.    They  separate  into  Proboscnlia,  Rodcntia,  Chcerodia^  and  Si/renia. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  Proboscidia  and  Rodentia  was  distinctly  pointed  out  and  descanted  upon  by  Cuvier  in 
his  Ossements  Fossiles,  to  which  valuable  work  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred,  from  want  of  space  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  here.  The  tusks  of  the  Proboscidia  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  upper  jaw,  where  they  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  being  small  when  present  in  the  lower  one.  Their  form  is  cylindrical,  with  conically- 
pointed  tips,  and  they  are  surrounded  with  enaincl.* 

The  Rodentia  have  approximated  tusks  in  both  jaws,  with  enamel  only  in  front ;  and  the  Hares  alone  among 
them  possess  true  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  only,  in  front  of  which  the  tusks  pass,  protruding  in  their  usual  site 
throughout  the  group.  They  have  neither  an  elongated  snout  nor  a  proboscis ;  and  their  extremities  are  unguicu- 
lated.  In  the  Hare,  which  has  six  rootless  molars,  the  three  first  aloue  are  preceded  by  rooted  milk  teeth  ;  and 
the  anterior  molar,  in  numerous  other  genera,  the  adults  of  which  have  four,  is  in  like  manner  preceded  by  a 
deciduous  rooted  tooth,  which  is  shed  about  the  time  the  last  posterior  molar  protrudes  through  the  gum. 

The  Chm-odia  have  always  incisors,  their  tusks,  of  similar  kind  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  groups,  being 
directed  outwards,  and  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  generally  rubbing  against  each  other.  The  Swine  and 
Hippopotami  are  characteristic  examples  ;  and  we  are  disposed  lo  refer  to  this  division  (as  a  distinct  minor  group), 
the  very  singular  genus  Nj/rax,  the  adults  of  which  do  not  possess  canines. 

Lastly,  the  Si/renia,  or  Cetacea  herbivora,  Cuv.,  which  have  no  posterior  extremities,  like  the  Isodontia,  are 
likewise  deprived  of  canines,  at  least  the  existing  genera ;  for  the  Deinotherum  (assuming  that  this  lost  genus  is 
correctly  placed  here)  had  enormous  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  anomalously  turned  downward.  Their  general 
anatomy  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  separating  them  altogether  from  the  Isodontia,  or  zoophagous 
Cetacea,  and  allies  them  (we  consider)  most  nearly  to  the  Charodia. 

The  Ungulata,  or  grazing  animals,  divide,  according  to  the  simple  or  complex  stomach,  XnXoBeUua  &  Ruminantia 

The  Bellua  consist  of  the  Horses,  Tapirs,  Rhinoceroses,  and  proximate  fossil  genera ;  all  of  which  now  existing 
have  a  prehensile  upper  lip  more  or  less  developed,  the  nostrils  being  prolonged  with  it  into  a  short  flexible  pro- 
boscis in  the  Tapirs,  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  in  many  of  the  extinct  forms.  The  true  and  false  molars 
present  no  sensible  difference  in  the  adult  animal ;  but  the  dentition  of  the  young  proves  that  the  normal  comple- 
ment of  true  molars  is  not  exceeded. 

The  Ruminantia  fall  into  Ancerata  and  Pecora;  the  former  consisting  of  the  Camels  and  Llamas,  which  have  a 
cleft  and  prehensile  upper  lip,  and  claw-like  hoofs  upon  which  they  do  not  rest;  and  the  latter  of  the  remainder, 
which  have  the  upper  lip  entire  and  non-prehensile,  {the  tongue  becoming  so  in  its  stead,)  and  the  ends  of  their 
toes  encased  in  hoofs,  upon  the  soles  of  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported.  The  former  alone  possess  any 
superior  incisors,  though  only  one  pair ;  but  all  have  six  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  inferior  canines, 
which  in  the  Pecora  assume  the  form  and  direction  of  incisors,  but  the  true  analogy  of  which  appears  on  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  lower  canines  of  either  the  Bellua  or  Ancerata,  and  of  the  Bactrian  or  Two-humped 
Camel  in  particular,  which  has  no  interspace  (as  in  the  others)  between  its  lower  canines  and  incisors. 

The  Aplodontia,  or  abnormal  division  of  the  phytophagous  type,  corresponding  to  the  Edentata  of  Cuvier,  is 
now  in  course  of  becoming  unexpectedly  elucidated  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  discovery  of  fossil  genera  in  South 
America,  which  present  a  more  complicated  form  of  molar  tooth  than  was  previously  known  in  this  division,  as 
exemplified  by  the  newly  established  genera  Mytodon,  Gli/pfodon,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  —  Toxodon^ 
wherein  the  indentations  of  the  enamelled  sides  of  the  teeth  resemble  those  of  many  rodents.  However  numerous 
may  be  ihe  false  molars  in  certain  genera  of  this  division,  the  number  of  their  true  molars  appears  in  no  instance 
to  exceed  three,  (at  least  in  those  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  comprehending  all  with  the  unfortunate 
exception  of  Priodon) ;  and  the  structural  distinction  between  their  true  and  false  molars  is  sufliciently  evident. 

Of  the  two  Ovo-viviparous  orders,  there  is  only  space  left  to  remark,  that  whereas  the  Placental  Carnivora  and 
Herbivora  are  (as  we  have  seen)  modified  upon  two  distinct  types,  which  do  not  pass  into  each  other,  the  Jlarsu- 
pial  Carnivora  and  Hei-bivora  pertain  to  tlie  same  equivalent  type,  and  grade  into  each  other  so  that  an  analogous 
line  of  rigid  demarcation  cannot  be  traced.  This  perhaps  may  be  added  to  the  various  indications  of  their 
abnormity  as  a  group,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  or  Placental  subclass  of  Mammalia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  here  be  noticed,  that  without  intending  any  thing  of  the  kind  while  gradually  ascending 
to  the  foregoing  classification,  it  has  so  happened  that  species  with  superior  intelligence  in  conformity  with  their 
cerebral  developement  are  placed  at  the  head  of  each  principal  group,  which  may  or  may  not  be  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence. Thus,  Mau.  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  most  highly  organized  OTder—Ti/j'odu/itia,  the  Dolphin  at  the  head  of 
the  Isodontia,  and  the  Elephant  at  that  of  the  great  phytophagous  division,  and,  consequently,  of  the  Diplodontia ; 
while  the  Dog  ranges  first  among  the  ^S'ecundates,  and  the  Horse  first  of  the  Vngulata.  The  leading  genus  of  the 
Aplodontia  may  yet  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  animals  here  mentioned  (at  least  the  terrene  kinds,  for  of  the 
Dolphin  we  do  not  possess  the  requisite  data  for  forming  an  opinion),  certainly  appear  to  possess  more  eminently 
culturable  intellects  than  any  others,  such  as  maybe  apphed  to  purpo&es  having  no  relation  to  their  natural 
habits  ;  and  Man  has  accordingly  been  enabled  to  gain  them  as  assistants  in  his  various  labours  and  occupations.] 
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THE  OVIPAROUS  VERTEBRATES  IN  GENERAL. 

Although  the  three  classes  of  Oviparous  \'ertebrates  differ  verj-  much  from  each  other 
in  their  quantum  of  respiration,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  it,  viz.,  the  power  of  move- 
ment and  the  energy  of  the  senses,  they  present  several  characters  in  common  when 
opposed  to  the  Mammalia,  or  ^'ivipa^ous  Vertebrates,  [certain  of  which  are  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Ovoviviparous  Mammidia,  or  the  subclass  of  Marsiipiata  and 
Monofremata^ . 

Tlie  hemis])heres  of  the  brain  are  mucli  reduced,  and  [as  in  the  Ovoviviparous 
Mammalia]  are  not  united  by  a  corpus  callosiim ;  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum  do  not 
form  that  protuberance  called  the  pons  Varolii ;  tlie  nates  (at  least  in  two  of  these 
classes)  attain  a  great  development,  are  hollowed  so  as  to  enclose  a  ventricle,  and  [as 
in  the  Ovoviviparous  Mammidia]  are  not  covered  by  the  hemispheres,  but  are  visible 
below  or  on  the  sides  of  the  cerebrum,  [which  last  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
Ovoviviparous  Mammalia]  :  their  nostrils  are  less  complex  ;  the  ear  [as  in  the  Mono- 
tremala]  has  not  so  many  small  bones,  which  in  several  are  totally  wanting ;  the 
cochlea,  where  it  exists,  which  is  only  the  case  in  Birds,  is  much  more  simple,  &c. 
Their  lower  jaw,  always  composed  of  many  pieces,  is  attached  by  a  concave  facet  to  a 
salient  process,  which  belongs  to  the  temporal  bone,  but  is  separated  from  its  petrous 
portion  :  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  more  subdivided,  though  thev  occupy  the  same 
relative  places,  and  fulfil  similar  functions  ;  thus,  the  frontal  is  composed  of  five  or  six 
pieces,  &c.  The  orbits  are  merelj'  separated  by  an  osseous  lamina  of  the  sphoenoidal 
bone,  or  by  a  membrane.  When  these  animals  possess  anterior  extremities,  in  addition 
to  the  clavicle,  which  is  often  united  to  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  and  is  then 
teixaeAfourchette,  the  scapular  also  rests  upon  the  sternum,  by  means  of  a  very  large 
and  prolonged  coracoid  apophysis.  The  larynx  is  more  simple,  and  has  no  epiglottis ; 
the  lungs  are  not  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  perfect  diaphragm,  [except  in  the 
single  instance  of  that  extraordinary  bird,  the  Apteryi],  &c.  But  in  order  that  these 
various  relations  should  be  adequately  appreciated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
anatomical  details,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  first  part  of  our  work.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  here  pointed  out  the  mutual  analogy  of  the  Ovipara,  which,  in  reference  to  the 
plan  on  which  they  are  constructed,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  them  with  the 
Mammalia. 

Oriparous  generation  consists,  essentially,  in  this ;  that  the  young  animal  is  not 
attached  by  a  placenta  to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  oviduct,  but  remains 
separate  from  it  by  its  most  external  envelope,  [all  which  applies  to  the  Ovoviviparous 
Mammalia].  Its  aliment  is  prepared  beforehand,  and  enclosed  in  a  sac  attached  to  its 
intestinal  canal  ;  being  what  is  termed  the  vitellus,  or  yolk  of  egg,  of  which  the  young 
animal  is  a  sort  of  appendage,  at  first  imperceptible,  which  is  nourished  and  augmented 
by  absorbing  the  fluid  of  the  yolk.  Such  of  the  Ovipara  as  breathe  by  lungs,  have  the 
egg  furnished  with  a  highly  vascular  membrane,  which  appears  to  serve  for  respiration  ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  bladder,  and  represents  the  allantoid  of  Mammalia.  This 
membrane  is  neither  found  in  Fishes,  nor  the  Batrachians ;  which  latter,  when  young, 
respire  in  the  manner  of  Fishes,  by  giUs  or  branchite. 
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Many  of  the  cold-blooded  Ovipara  do  not  bring  forth  their  young  until  they  are 
developed  and  extricated  from  their  shell,  or  other  membranes  which  separated  them 
from  their  parent.     These  sire  called _/a?se  Ovipara. 


THE  SECOND  CLASS  OF  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS. 


THE  BIRDS  {AVES),— 

Are  oviparous  vertebrates  with  double  circulation  and  respiration,  [mostly]  organised 
for  flight. 

Their  lungs,  undivided  and  attached  to  the  ribs,  are  enveloped  by  a  membrane 
pierced  with  large  holes,  and  which  allows  the  air  to  pass  into  many  cavities  of  the 
chest,  the  abdominal  region,  arm-pits,  and  even  of  the  interior  of  the  bones*  ;  so  that 
the  ambient  fluid  not  only  bathes  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  but  also  that 
of  an  infinitude  of  vessels  traversing  the  rest  of  the  body.  Thus  Birds  respire,  in 
certain  respects,  by  the  ramifications  of  their  aorta,  as  well  as  by  those  of  their 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  energy  of  their  iiTitability  is  in  proportion  to  their  amount 
of  respiration.!  Their  tot;d  conformation  is  arranged  to  participate  in  this  energy. 
Their  anterior  extremities,  destined  to  sustain  them  in  fiiglit,  could  neither  seri'e 
them  for  standing,  nor  for  clutching  :  the)'  are  bipeds,  then, 
and  pick  up  objects  from  the  earth  w'ith  their  mouth  ;  their 
body,  consequently,  is  balanced  upon  the  legs  ;  the  thighs 
are  directed  forward,  and  the  toes  are  lengthened  to  form 
a  sufficient  base  for  standing.  The  pelvis  is  longitudi- 
nally much  extended,  to  furnish  attachment  to  the  muscles 
which  support  the  trunk  upon  the  thighs :  there  is  even 
a  suite  of  muscles  proceeding  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes  ; 
and  passing  over  the  knee  and  heel,  so  that  the  simple 
weight  of  the  bird  flexes  the  toes  :  it  is  thus  that  they 
are  enabled  to  sleep  perched  on  one  foot.  The  ischia,  and 
especiiJly  the  ossa  pubis,  are  lengthened  out  behind,  and 
vridened  in  their  span,  to  allovv'  the  necessary  space  for 
the  developement  of  the  eggs. 

The  neck  and  the  beak  are  elongated  to  reach  the 
ground ;  but  the  former  has  also  the  requisite  flexibility  for 
doubling  backward  when  at  rest.  It  has  therefore  numerous 
vertebrae,  [varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-three,  which  latter 
immber  is  attained  only  in  the  genus  Cygnus] .  The  trunk, 
on  the  contrary,  which  serves  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  wings, 
has  but  little  mobility ;  the  sternum  especially,  to  whicli 
are  attached  the  muscles  which  effect  the  propulsive  stroke 
in  flying,  is  of  great  extent,  its  surface  [except  in  the  Ostrich  and  allied  genera,  which  do 
not  fly,]  being  further  augmented  by  a  projecting  ridge  along  its  middle.    It  is  [mostly] 

*  111  Ilie  Honiltills.  cvou  tlic  ptialanges  of  the  toes  arc  hollow,  and   i       t  Two  Sparrows  consume  as  much  air  as  a  iimvea-i>is,.-Lt.\ot. 
i.'<miiiiui>Ka[e  with  the   luiif^s.    The   opposite   extreme  occurs  ia  the       %iw,Mfiiioirc»(li:Chi,uie,\.\\Q. 
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composed  originally  of  five  pieces  :  one  medial  (fig.  68,  a),  of  which  this  salient  lamina 
[known  as  the  sternal  crest,  ridge,  or  keel]  constitutes  a  part ;  two  triangular  anterior  la- 
j  teral  [termed  costal  processes]  (6),  for  the  attachment  of  the  ribs  ; 

and  two  forked  posterior  lateral  (c),  for  tlie  extension  of  its  sur- 
face ;  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  ossification  [that  is  to 
say,  obliteration]  of  the  notches  of  these  last,  and  the  extent  of 
the  interval  which  is  left  between  them  and  their  principal  bone, 
denote  the  relative  amount  of  vigour  of  flight  in  Uirds.     The 
[Eagles,  Harriers,  (the  Falcons  much  more  slowly,  if  indeed  at 
all),  and  some  other]  diurnal  Birds  of  prey,  the  Swifts  and  the 
Humming-birds,  [the  Parrots,  and  also  the  Storm-petrels,]  lose, 
^"'^mlr'iliA^'^'""'   as  they  grow  old,  all  traces  of  these  unossified  spaces.     [In  the 
Ostrich  and  its  allies,  the  sternum  is  composed  originally  of  only  two  pieces  ;  and  the 
number  likewise  varies  in  those  Birds  which  possess  a  sternal  crest.] 

The  fourchette  [furcula.  or  "  merry-thought"  bone],  (fig.  68,  cl),  produced  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  clavicles,  and  the  two  stout  abutments  formed  by  the  [huge] 
coracoid  aphophyses  (f),  keep  the  shoulders  apart,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  force 
exerted  by  the  action  of  flying  ;  the  fourchette,  in  particular,  is  commonly  more  stout 
and  open,  according  as  the  flight  of  a  Bird  is  vigorous.*  (See  fig.  67.)  The 
wing,  supjiorted  by  the  humerus  (fig.  69  a,)  fore-arm 
(A),  and  hand,  which  is  elongated,  and  exhibits  one 
digit  and  the  rudiments  of  two  [or  (including  the 
winglet  0,)  three]  others  (1,2,4)  is  furnished  through- 
out its  length  with  a  range  of  elastie  quills, which  greatly 
extend  the  surface  that  resists  the  air.  The  quills  ad- 
hering to  the  hand  are  named  primaries,  and  these  are 
[almost]  always  ten  in  number  f ;  those  attached  to 
the  fore-arm  are  called  secondaries,  but  their  number 
varies  ;  weaker  feathers  attached  to  the  humerus  are 
styled  scaputaries  [tertiaries ;  the  true  scapularies 
constituting  that  separate  range  which  grows  over 
the  scapulars,  or  "  shoulder-blades"]  ;  and  the  bone 
which  represents  the  thumb  J  (o),  is  also  furnished 
with  what  are  designated  bastard  quills,  [this  member 
being  generally  termed  alula  spuria,  or  winglet^ .  Along 
the  base  of  the  quills  is  a  range  [and  successive 
ranges]  of  feathers  named  coverts  [both  on  the  outer 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  wing,  which  receive  corre- 
sponding appellations  to  those  of  the  quiU-feathers  they 
impend,  as  primary  coverts,  &c . ,  and  are  further  distinguished  as  greater,  lesser,  Eind  least^ . 
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Some  Parroqnets,  indeed,  as  those  small  ones  popularly 
d  Love-birds  [Agrapornii),  have  no  urcula  whatever;  and  it 
rthy  of  being  noticed  that  the  resuicted  Toucans  ^Rfinmphattoi) 
the  clavicles  separate  and  very  short,  forming  small  dagger- 
d  appcodaecs,  the  use  of  which  is  uot  ubtious. — Ed. 
II  the  (•rebe  ^enus,  eleven :  many  of  the  singing  birds  have  the 


muval  of  digits,  that  of  the  thumb  is  found  to  b 
iably  the  first,  the  rudimentary  finger  above  referred  to  is  no 
dercd  as  analogous  to  the  index  finger  of  the  human  band  :  th 
b,  however,  being  sometimes  represented  by  a  bony  spine 
e   spur  of    a  common   fowl  represents    the  first  digit  of  th 
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The  bony  tail  is  very  short,  [and  consists  in  most  instances  of  nine  vertcbrre,  the 
three  last  of  which  are  commonly  anchylosed  into  a  plough-sliare  form,  and  are  gene- 
rally collectively  styled  the  coccyx],  but  has  a  range  of  strong  feathers,  which,  when 
spread  out,  assist  in  supporting  the  bird  :  their  number  is  ordinarily  twelve  ;  sometimes 
fourteen,  and  in  many  of  the  Gallinacete  eighteen  ;  [in  some  few  genera,  as  the 
Grebes,  Nandou,  &c.,  these  are  wanting  altogether ;  a  single  Humming-bird  {Trochilus 
enicurus)  possesses  only  six ;  the  Ani  eight ;  the  rest  of  the  Humming-birds,  and 
various  others,  ten  ;  while  the  Swans  present  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  The  two 
central  of  these  feathers  are  implanted  above  the  even  line  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  rest,  and  essentially  correspond  to  the  wing-tertiaries,  as  the  others  do  to  the 
wing-secondaries ;  the  latter  being  in  no  instance  moulted  more  than  once  in  the  year, 
the  former  in  many  instances  twice  :  we  might  accordingly  designate  the  two  central 
tail  feathers,  which  differ  conspicuously  from  the  rest  in  structure,  uropygiah.  Above 
and  below  the  tail  are  lengthened  feathers,  commonly  of  weak  texture,  known  as  the 
vpper  and  under  tail-coverts. 

The  rest  of  the  feathers  of  Birds  are  named  from  their  position,  a.s  frontal,  coronal, 
occipital,  nuchal,  dorsal  or  interscapulary ,  which  together  form  a  continuous  series,  apart 
from  the  scapalaries ;  those  in  front  of  the  eye  are  termed  loral,aaA  the  auditory  aperture 
is  covered  by  a  range  styled  anriculars  or  ear-coverts :  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  medial 
portion  of  the  sternal  and  abdominal  region  are  at  most  covered  with  down ;  the 
former  being  concealed  by  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  fore  and  hind  neck  meeting ;  the 
latter  by  a  similar  junction  of  two  distinct  lateral  ranges.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the 
warm  body  of  a  bird  should  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  eggs  during  incubation, 
whatever  down  may  cover  the  medial  inferior  region  disappears  in  the  females  towards 
the  season  of  propagation,  even  in  those  confined  in  cages,  so  that  this  bareness  is  not 
produced  mechanically.  Finally,  besides  various  accessory  tufts  in  different  genera, 
some  long  slender  feathers  are  situate  at  the  base  of  the  wing  internally,  which  are 
named  axillaries']. 

The  legs  have  a  femur,  a  tibia,  and  a  perona:um  attached  to  the  femur  with  a  spring, 
which  maintains  their  extension  without  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  muscles.  The  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  are  represented  by  a  single  bone,  terminating  below  in  three  pullies. 

Most  commonly  there  are  three  toes  before,  and  a  thumb  behind*  ;  the  latter  being 
sometimes  deficient.  In  the  Swifts  it  is  directed  forwards,  [though  half-reversible  :  in 
the  Moth-hunters  and  some  others,  inward,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  body]. 
In  the  yoke-footed  Birds,  on  the  contrary,  the  external  toe  and  the  thumb  are  dis- 
])osed  backwards  [most  usually,  but  sometimes  (as  in  the  Touracos  and  Puff-birds) 
laterally  :  in  the  Trcgons,  the  first  and  second  toes  are  opposed  to  the  third  and 
fourth ;  and  accordingly  the  longest  toe,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  middle  one 
in  the  generality  of  the  class,  is  inward,  instead  of  being  outward,  as  in  all  the  other 
yoke-footed  groups] .  The  number  of  articulations  increases  in  each  toe,  commencing 
with  the  thumb,  which  has  two,  and  ending  with  the  external  toe,  which  has  five. 
[The  Swifts  present  a  remarkable  exception  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
Ostrich  alone,  only  two  toes  are  present.] 

In  genera',  [invariably].  Birds  are  covered  with  feathers,  a  sort  of  tegument  best 

•  Theword  M«Mi6  is  here  and  Bubsequeiitlyuscd  merely  ina  iiopulnr   1  thuinbs  of  the   qttndrvmnnit  arc   represented,   in  tlie  tlasB  of  Bin's, 
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Htlaiitcd  to  protect  them  from  the  rapid  variations  of  temperature  to  which  their  move- 
ments expose  them.  The  air-cavities  which  occupy  the  interior  of  their  body,  and 
[usually]  even  supersede  the  marrow  in  their  bones,  increase  their  specific  lightness. 
The  sternal  portion  of  the  ribs  is  ossified,  as  well  as  the  vertebral,  to  impart  more  force 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  chest.  To  each  rib  is  attached  a  small  bone,  which  soon  becomes 
soldereil  to  it,  and  is  directed  obliquely  backward  towards  the  next  rib,  all  concurring 
to  give  additional  solidity  to  the  thorax. 

The  eye  of  Birds  is  so  conformed  as  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  objects  botli  far 
and  near  with  equal  clearness ;  a  vascular  and  plaited  membrane,  which  extends  from 
tlie  profundity  of  the  globe  to  the  edge  of  the  crystalline,  probably  assists  in  displacing 
that  lens.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  globe  is  also  strengthened  by  a  circle  of  bony 
pieces  ;  and,  besides  the  two  ordinary  eyelids,  there  is  always  a  third,  situate  at  the 
inner  angle,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  remarkable  muscular  apparatus,  can  be  drawn 
over  the  front  of  the  eye  like  a  curtain.  The  cornea  is  very  convex,  but  the  crystalline 
is  flat,  and  the  \-itreous  humour  small. 

The  ear  of  Birds  has  but  a  single  small  bone,  formed  of  a  branch  adherent  to  the 
tympanum,  and  of  another  terminating  in  a  plate  that  rests  upon  the  fenestra  ovalis  : 
their  cochlea  is  a  cone  slightly  curved  ;  but  their  semicircular  canals  arc  large,  and 
lodged  in  a  portion  of  the  skull,  where  they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  air-cavities 
that  communicate  with  the  area.  [Some]  nocturnal  Birds  alone  have  a  large 
external  conch,  which  however  does  not  project  like  that  of  quadrupeds,  [though  in  the 
restricted  genus  Strix  an  overlapping  cartilaginous  flap  is  developed  anteriorly,  by 
which  the  auditory  aperture  is  closed  at  will].  The  orifice  of  the  ear  is  generally 
covered  with  feathers  [the  ear-coverts'],  the  barbs  of  which  are  more  fringed  than  those 
of  other  feathers. 

The  organ  of  smell,  concealed  within  the  base  of  the  beak,  has  ordinarily  three  car- 
tilaginous ossa  turbinata,  which  varj'  in  complication ;  it  is  very  sensible,  although  it 
has  no  cavity  excavated  within  the  parietes  of  the  cranium.  The  size  of  the  bony 
openings  of  the  nostrils  determines  the  strength  of  the  beak ;  and  the  cartilages, 
membranes,  feathers,  and  other  teguments  which  contract  these  apertures,  exert  an 
influence  on  the  perceptibility  of  odours,  and  on  the  sort  of  nourishment. 

The  tongue  has  little  muscular  substance,  and  is  supported  by  a  bone  articulated  on 
the  hyoid ;  in  most  Birds  this  organ  is  not  very  delicate.  [The  Parrots  probably  enjoy 
most  perfectly  the  sense  of  taste.] 

The  feathers,  as  well  as  the  quills,  which  difi'eronly  in  size,  are  composed  of  a  stem, 
hollow  at  its  base,  and  of  barbs,  which  are  themselves  furnished  with  smaller  ones ; 
their  tissue,  lustre,  strength,  and  general  form,  vary  infinitely.  [They  may  be  con- 
veniently di\"ided  into  clothing  feathers,  and  those  which  are  subserv'ient  to  locomo- 
tion ;  the  \-ibriss»  even,  which  are  disposed  in  some  instances  as  eyelashes,  and  more 
frequently  impend  the  nostrils  or  arm  the  rictus  of  Birds,  are  merely  barbless  feathers, 
which  are  developed  and  periodically  renewed  like  other  feathers.  In  many  groups, 
the  clothing  feathers  are  furnished  with  a  supplementary  shaft,  or  accessory  plume, 
which,  in  the  quills  or  sustaining  feathers,  is  at  most  represented  by  only  a  few  downy 
filaments.  Tliis  supplementary  plume,  in  the  Emeus,  is  developed  equally  with  the 
primary  shaft,  so  that  two  similar  feathers  grow  from  the  same  quill :  and  in  the 
Cassowary,  there  is  even  a  third  shaft   in  addition.     In  the  Poultry  and  some  others. 
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the  accessory  plume  is  large,  but  of  soft  tmd  downy  texture  :  others  have  it  reduced  to 
a  small  tuft  of  down ;  while  in  many  it  is  absent  altogether.  In  some  Birds,  the 
vanes  of  the  feathers  are  to  a  variable  extent  united,  or  soldered  into  an  uniform  mass , 
and  there  are  various  additional  modifications,  too  numerous  to  admit  of  detail].  The 
touch  must  be  feeble  in  all  parts  that  are  covered  with  them  ;  and,  as  the  beak  is 
almost  always  corneous  and  but  little  sensitive,  and  the  toes  are  invested  with  scales 
above  and  a  callous  skin  underneath,  this  sense  can  be  of  little  efficacy  in  the  class  of 
Birds.  [In  the  Snipes  and  Lamellirostres,  however,  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  bill  must 
be  delicate,  as  testified  by  their  manner  of  feeding,  as  weU  as  by  the  many  nervous 
papillae  distributed  over  its  surface.  The  enormous  bill  of  the  Toucans,  also,  is 
very  sensitive  ;  and  even  the  hardest  bills  are  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  fifth 
jiair  of  nerves,  which  terminate  in  scattered  papillae.] 

The  feathers  are  cast  twice  in  the  year  [in  some  instances,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Birds  renew  their  plumage  in  autumn  only ;  and  in  no  instance  are  the 
wing-primaries  shed  excepting  in  autumn,  or  at  that  moult  which  corresponds  to  the 
autumnal  moult.  Many,  as  the  Hawks,  larger  Gulls,  &c.,  retain  their  entire  nestling 
garb  till  the  second  autumn ;  while  others,  as  the  Crovi^s,  Starlings,  &c.,  renew  every 
feather  previous  to  the  first  winter ;  and  there  are  some  groups,  as  that  of  the 
Thrushes,  together  with  various  douMe-mouJting  Birds,  as  the  Pipits  and  Wagtails, 
which  change  their  first  clothing  plumage  soon  after  quitting  the  nest,  but  retain  their 
nestling  primaries  untU  the  second  autumn — (that  is,  until  the  third  renovation  of  the 
body  feathers).  In  the  Cormorants,  Grebes,  &c.,  some  additional  ornamental  plumes  are 
developed  towards  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season ;  at  which  time  various 
other  Birds  undergo  a  change  of  colour,  unaccompanied  by  any  moult  *  ;  while  others, 
again,  cast  tlie  terminal  portion  (commonly  of  a  dingy  hue)  of  the  greater  number  of 
their  feathers,  which  during  winter  had  concealed  the  brighter  tints  of  summer :  two 
or  more  of  these  various  modes,  by  which  a  seasonal  alteration  of  appearance  is  efiected, 
being  frequently  simultaneously  obser^'able  in  the  same  individual.]  In  certain  species, 
the  winter  plumage  differs  in  its  colours  from  that  of  summer ;  and  in  the  greater 
number,  the  female  differs  from  the  male  by  colours  less  vivid,  and  the  young  of  both 
sexes  then  resemble  tlie  female.  When  the  adult  male  and  female  are  of  the  same 
colour,  the  young  have  a  peculiar  livery.  [As  thus  expressed,  however,  these  rules 
require  to  be  qualified  by  numerous  exceptions  :  the  true  enunciation  of  them  being, 
that,  when  the  plumage  of  the  young  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  male,  or  of  the 
female  in  those  few  cases  where  (as  in  the  common  Gallinule)  this  sex  is  the  brigliter, 
tliat  of  the  other  sex  may  be  similar  to  either  of  those  extremes,  or  is  in  various 
degrees  intermediate :  the  male  and  female  of  the  common  British  Redstart,  for 
instance,  are  dissimilar,  and  the  young  do  not  resemble  the  adult  female  ;  but  the 
garb  of  the  latter  is  intermediate  to  those  of  the  adult  male  and  young.f] 


•  When  this  t.kej  place.  a»  in  cerlMn  Gambel.  {Talanu,). 
culouring  matter  is  often  entirely  absorbeil  previously  to  the  autui] 
ehnnpe  of  feather :  and  in  some  double-nioulting  species,  as  the  Golden 
Plover,  it  commonly  happens  in  spring  that  the  colouring  secretion 
tinges  the  old  feathers  that  are  loose,  and  ready  to  drop  off;— thus 
proving  tliat  a  circulation  obtains  in  the  pores  of  feathers,  even  up  to 
the  period  of  their  being  naturally  cast.— Eo. 

t  There  is  a  typical  state  of  plumage  in  most  groups  of  Birds.whicfa, 
in  certain  species,  as  the  Tree  Sparrow,  is  common  to  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes  :  but  which  is  very  usually  obtained  only  by  the  ai 
male,  as  is  observable  in  the  common  House  Sparrow  ;  in  Ibe  Robin. 
Goldfinch.  &c..  to  select  other  familiar  examples,  it  is  acquired  by  t 


adults 


and, 


he  Common  Gallinule,  only  by  thi 
mature  female.  There  are  also  many  Birds  in  which  neither  se] 
assumes  this  comparatively  advanced  livery:  the  larger  Bitterns,  fo 
exampie,  both  sexes  of  which  permanently  retain  the  marl 
style  of  colouring  characteristic  of  only  the  first  or  immature  dress  o 
the  Uwarf-bittems  (subgenus  ylrdeola);  the  adult  male  commoi 
Bunting  {Etnbfri^a  mitiaTia),  also,  thus  exhibits  correspond 
ing  livery  to  that  proper  to  the  females  and  young  of  the  rest  of  iti 
group,  never  advancing,  like  the  males  of  the  other  species  of  Bunting 
beyond  its  primitive  nestling  colours  and  markings.  We  are  led  t( 
recognize,  therefore,  two  extreme  conditions  of  plumage  as  regard; 
the  colouring, — one  generally,  but  not  always,  characteristic  of  matu 
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The  brain,  in  Birds,  offers  the  same  general  characters  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Ovipara  ,- 
but  is  distinguished  by  its  very  considerable  proportionate  size,  which  often  even  sur- 
passes that  of  this  organ  in  the  Mammalia.  It  is  princip;illy  on  the  tubercles  analo- 
gous to  the  corpora  striata  that  this  volume  is  dependent,  and  not  upon  the 
hemispheres,  which  are  very  small  and  without  convolutions.  The  cerebellum  is 
tolerably  large,  and  almost  without  lateral  lobes,  being  i)rincipally  formed  by  the 
vermiform  process. 

The  trachea  of  Birds  has  its  rings  entire ;  jit  its  bifurcation  is  a  glottis,  most  usually 
furnished  with  peculiar  muscles,  and  named  the  lower  larynx ;  it  is  there  that  the  voice 


rhy,— the  Pthcr  of  immklnriiy  ;  the  6r»l  li»rin{[  uiuallr  more  decided 
mill  coiitrnsted  eoloar*  ;  thr  >ccun<t  being  cutnp&rntivcljr  sombre,  n-ilh 
fnlnlcr  or  loorr  blciitlrd  eoloura,  which  however  arc  commotiljr  broken 
into  vftriou*  itrcaki  nr  apota,  ftnd  other  dKTerent  mottling* :  where  the 
Ulier  condition,  however,  becomes  penn«nent,  the  vnrlegalions  of  ifac 
nilult  bird  arc  in  Kenerkl  more  dlMtlnctlf  defined ;  thu*  >  benutiful 
HinmiBlnjrRn  Thrush  (Turdut  IThitri),  which  occasionidly  tXtnyt,  into 
Kuropc,  rctitins  the  mnttlinK  of  the  doT>al  plumRKe  peculiar  to  the 
unmoulted  young  of  other  Thrunhen.  but  the  colours  of  those  mottled 
fcitthcri  nre  much  more  finely  brouxht  out ;  in  like  mnuncr  the  distinct 
tritniverse  bar*  on  the  adult  plumanc  of  the  Buiih-xhrikes  {Thamno- 
pMlut)  and  tboie  on  certain 'Woodpeckers  {ColapUi),  respectively 
n-preacnt  the  more  IndUtinct  raarklni^s  of  the  neslting  dress  of  the 
ordinary  Shrikes  (Laniui)  and  certain  other  Woodpeckers  {CAryso- 
ptiltu),  which  barred  plumage  is  succeeded  in  the  latter  by  an  tdolt 
rarb  devuid  of  those  markings :  this  incrca«cd  distinctDcss  is  however 
less  apparent  in  some  cases,  at  in  that  of  the  Bittern  of  Xnrth  Ame- 
rica, the  adult  markings  of  which  correspond,  feather  by  feather,  (their 
Intensity  being  but  inconsiderably  enhanced,)  with  those  of  the  irn* 
mature  Dwiu^-bltterns  already  referred  to. 

Accordingly,  then,  it  is  iu  the  first  plumageof  Birds  that  the  nffinitf/ 
nf  nllleil  groupi  is  ordinarily  most  apparent,  as  Is  analogoiuly  the  caxe 
with  the  young  of  animals  iu  groeral  (the  distinctions  of  all  e>&c-n- 
Iintly  allied  groups  of  which  continue  to  decrease  till  they  rllsitppear 
successively,  as  vrc  ascend  to  the  embryo) ;  and  the  same  remark 
Kpplies,  as  might  be  anllctpattd,  to  the  shnpc  and  structure  of  the 
leathern,  equitly  with  their  colouring.  Thus,  the  nestling  garb  is 
always  much  less  firm  than  that  subsequently  attained;  and  those 
feathers  which  are  ncuminate  in  the  adolt  are  rounded,  or  bulRlightly 
narrowed,  iu  the  young,  and  in  general  become  gradually  more 
elonealcd  and  pointed  at  each  successive  moult,  till  they  huve  ac- 
rjiiired  their  final  shape  anil  devclopement :  the  dorsal  feathers  of  the 
L'oinmoii  Heron,  and  clothing  plumage  of  the  Starling,  may  be  cited 
in  exemplification.  In  this  respect,  also,  as  with  their  colouring,  the 
feathers  of  some  species,  compared  iviih  those  of  others  proximately 
allied,  are  specifically  arrested  at  various  stages  of  developement :  the 
a;Jult  plumage  of  the  Bitterns  represents  iu  this  particular  the  imma- 
ture garb  of  the  Heruns  generally ;  and  in  the  we^ikuess  of  texture  of 
the  dorsal  feathers,  equally  with  their  mottled  markings,  the  mature 
livery  of  the  tantKucintlx  corresponds  with  the  nestling  dress  of  the 
majority  of  other  Birds  of  the  Thrush  tribe. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  In  some  cases  where  the  typical  plumage 
is  finally  attained,  this  is  only  after  a  series  of  moultings  more  or  less 
numerou!>,  each  sueeessive  stage  of  which  may  or  may  not  present  a 
nearer  approximation  to  it  in  different  species  ;  it  being  thus  assauied 
gradually,  or  abruptly  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  generally  acquired  by 
the  male  sex  sooner  than  by  the  female,  where  both  ultimately  arrive 
ai  it.  In  the  European  Oriole,  the  male  alone  attains  the  typical  garb, 
but  not  before  its  third  or  fourth  change  of  plumuge,  when  it  is 
assumed  abroptly,  or  nearly  so  ;  in  the  Dwarf-bitterns,  the  male 
acquires  its  final  livery  at  the  first  moult,  the  female  not  before  the 
third  or  fourth  moult,  presenting  an  intermediate  garb  in  the  mean 
while,  which  is  ullimaiely  exchanged  for  the  same  livery  as  that  of  its 
mate.  The  amount  of  constitutional  vigour  tends  to  determine  the 
period  al  which  the  more  advanced  condition  of  plumage  is  obtained, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  average  period  required  for  its  assumption:  thus, 
we  perceive  little  or  no  irregularity  in  those  instances  where  the 
tvfical  dress  is  gained  at  the  first  renewal,  but  considerable  irregu- 
larity where  the  period  of  its  assumption  is  ordinarily  protracted  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  latter  case  the  females  are  more  apt  to 
acquire  ultimately  (he  most  advanced  livery,  than  in  those  instances 
n  here  the  male  alone  regularly  obtains  it  at  the  first  moult ;  though, 
as  there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  vigorous  females  to  throw 
out  the  masculine  attire,  it  maybe  that  this  apparent  difference  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  of  such  females  being  liable  to  escape  notice, 
from  their  consequent  similarity  to  the  other  sex  inducing  a  belief 
that  ihey  belong  to  it,  and  so  precluding  farther  examination.  Of 
■  pecies   thus  usually  presenting  a  marked   sexual  diversity  of  plu-   > 


mage,  we  have  seen  females  of  the  coi 
Ilcd-backed  Shrike,  and  Scaup  Poch 
gttished  externally  from  u 
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rould  not  be  distiii- 
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At  the  assainption  of  the  typical  plumage,  then,  in  species  wherein 
it  is  tardily  acquired,  la  especially  dependent  on  the  amount  of  con- 
stitutional vigour.  It  follows  that  captive  Birds  should  generally  arriw 
more  slowly  at  their  final  livery,  than  those  individuals  which  arc 
nnconfined  ;  and  it  might  be  predicated,  also,  that  instance*  of  captive 
females  assuming  the  male  planingc,  in  those  species  wherein  the 
females  ordinarily  differ  from  the  males,  would  be  of  comparatively 
uufrcquent  occurrence.  Such  are  accordingly  the  facts  :  but  It  reiiuires 
to  be  noticed,  that  any  effectual  Injury  to  the  ovarium,  or  other  caune 
of  sterility,  also  occasions  female  Birds  to  throw  out  the  masculine 
livery  (just  as  the  Doc,  mentioned  at  p.  137,  with  one  schlrroua  ovary, 
developed  an  antler  on  the  same  aide),  this  fact  being  very  commonly 
noticed  in  Pheasants  and  domestic  Poultry.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  iK  atill  more  remaikuble  that  a  male  bird,  analogously  injured, 
will  sometimes  even  moult  back  from  the  typical  plumage  to  that  pro- 
per to  the  female  and  young;  though  caponised  fowls  retain  their 
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with  the  normal  progressive  changes  chi 
group.  In  illuBlration,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
existed  (which  is  quite  probable),  the  males  of  which,  like  the 
females  of  the  House  Sparrow,  retained  permanently  the  colouring  of 
the  nestling  garb  of  the  latter,  (or,  in  other  words,  that  its  ptumige 
presented  the  same  analogy  n-ilh  that  of  the  House  Sparrow  which 
the  common  Bunting's  plumage  does  to  that  of  its  congeners):  the 
affinity  of  such  a  species  to  the  Tree  Sparrow,  both  sexes  of  which 
exhibit  at  all  ages  a  style  of  colouring  corresponding  to  that  peculiar 
to  the  adult  male  of  the  House  Sparrow,  would   be  rendered  intelli- 


giblc  by  the  mutation  incidental 

to  the  latter,  even 
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different  causes.  Thus,  in  the  Osprcy,  Gannet,  and  some  others,  the 
upper  parts  are  for  a  while  conspicuously  speckled  with  terminal  white 
spots,  on  a  dark  ground-colour  ;  which  spots  gradually  disappearing, 
as  the  terminal  edges  of  the  feathers  are  naturally  shed,  leave  the 
back  uniformly  dark-coloured  and  plain.  In  certain  other  groups,  as 
in  some  Harriers  (CiVchs),  hu  actual  change  of  colour  takes  place  in 
the  feathers,  to  a  variable  extent. 

In  those  species  of  Birds  which  undergo  a  double  moult,  the  sesea 
arc  generally  similar,  or  nearly  so,  iu  both  states  of  plumage,  and 
always  iu  the  winter  dress  ;  and  even  the  summer  and  winter  liveries 
do  not  in  all  cases  differ,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Tree  Pipit 
{^nthut  arboreiis).  Where  the  contrary  prevails  in  both  sexes,  the 
young,  in  their  first  down,  are  subject  to  possess  the  colouring  of  the 
adult  summer  garb,  as  noticeable  in  the  common  Guillemot  and 
Rnzorbill ;  and,  in  the  plumage  which  succeeds  the  down,  to  resemble 
the  mature  winter  dress,  or  to  present  a  combination  of  the  two, 
which  is  not  uncommon— particularly  among  the  small  waders,  which 
subsequently  attain  their  proper  ^tinter  clothing  plumage  by  a  moult 
towards  the  close  of  autumn.  When  the  breeding  livery  of  the  male 
and  female  differs,  the  same  law  prevails  as  In  single-moulting  Birds. 
We  hai-e  not  space  to  enter  more  minutely  into  detail,— Ed. 
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of  Birds  is  formed ;  the  enormous  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  air-cavities  contri- 
butes to  the  strength  of  this  voice,  and  the  trachea,  by  its  various  forms  and  move- 
ments, to  its  intonations.  The  vjjper  larynx,  which  is  extremely  simple,  has  little  to 
do  with  it. 

The  face,  or  upper  mandible  of  Birds,  formed  principally  by  the  intermaxillaries,  is 
prolonged  backwards  into  two  arcades,  the  internal  of  which  is  composed  by  the  pala- 
tine and  pterygoid  bones,  the  external  by  the  maxillarles  and  jugals,  and  which  are 
both  supported  on  a  moveable  tympanic  bone,  commonly  termed  the  square  bone 
{os  carre),  that  represents  the  drum  of  the  ear :  above,  this  same  face  is  articulated  or 
united  to  the  skull  by  elastic  laminse ;  a  mode  of  union  which  always  leaves  some 
mobility. 

The  homy  substance  which  invests  the  two  mandibles  supplies  the  place  of  teeth, 
and  is  occasionally  serrated,  so  as  to  represent  them.*  Its  form,  as  also  that  of  the 
mandibles  which  support  it,  varies  excessively,  according  to  the  sort  of  food 
resorted  to. 

The  digestion  of  Birds  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  their  vitality,  and  the 
amount  of  respiration.  The  stomach  is  composed  of  three  parts  :  the  cnnv,  which  is 
an  expansion  of  the  gullet ;  the  proventriculvs,  a  membranous  stomach,  furnished  in 
the  thickness  of  its  coats  with  a  multitude  of  glands  [variously  disposed  and  shaped  in 
different  groups],  the  secretion  of  which  humects  the  aliment;  and  lastly,  the 
gizzard,  armed  with  two  powerful  muscles  united  by  two  radiating  tendons,  and  inter- 
nally lined  by  a  coating  of  cartilage.  The  food  is  more  readily  ground  there,  as  Birds 
are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  small  stones  to  augment  its  triturating  power. 

In  the  greater  number  of  species  which  subsist  only  on  flesh  or  fish,  the  muscles 
and  the  internal  lining  of  the  gizzard  are  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity,  so  that  it  appears 
to  make  but  one  sac  with  the  proventriculus.  [The  same  is  noticeable  in  the  Bustards, 
which  subsist  mainly  upon  herbage  :  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate gradations,  however,  occurring  from  these  to 
the  most  powerfully  muscular  gizzards.] 

The  dilatation  of  the  craw  is  also  sometimes  [even 
generally]   wanting.     [This    is    is  commonly   situate 
above    the    furcula,    but    in    the    genus    Palamedea 
Pn    beyond  it :  in  the  Grebes,  there  is  a  contraction  and 
Wm  intervening    space    between    the    proventriculus    and 
^  W'j  gizzard t,  which   in  the  very   peculiar  genus   Opistho- 
*''    comus  is  developed  into  a  considerable  cavity  (this  bird 
subsisting  mainly  on  green  foliage)  :    the   Totipulmati 
have   generally   an  accessory  pouch    to  the  stomach, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Loricated  Reptiles.     It  may 
also   be    mentioned  here,    that   in    the    PaiTots    and 
Pigeons,  both  exclusively  vegetable  feeders,  the  craw 
is  furnished   with    numerous    glands,    which    become 
developed  in  both  sexes  during   the   period  that  they   alternately  perform  the  duty 


riiicr  the   jpziiird  till   they  have   bee 
lion  uf  the  gastric  juice  elaborated  i 
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of  incubation,  and  the  function  of  which  is  to  secrete  a  lacteal  substance,  with 
wliich  tlie  young  are  at  first  nourished.  The  craw  of  Birds  generally  is  situate  on 
tlie  right  side  only ;  but  in  the  Pigeons  it  is  double,  and  fig.  70  represents  the  ordi- 
nary aspect  of  that  on  one  side  when  inflated  (n),  and  the  thickened  glandular  appear- 
ance of  that  on  the  other  (4),  as  noticeable  in  Pigeons  that  have  newly-hatched  young. 
In  other  Birds,  the  craw  merely  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  such  food  as  cannot  be  imme- 
diately taken  into  the  stomach ;  though  griun  is  generally  moistened  there  and 
softened,  by  macerating  in  fluid  sipped  for  the  purpose]. 

The  liver  voids  its  bile  into  the  intestine  by  two  ducts,  which  alternate  with  the  two 
or  three  by  which  the  pancreatic  fluid  passes.  The  pancreas  of  Birds  is  large,  but  their 
si)leen  is  small ;  they  have  no  epiploon,  the  functions  of  which  are  in  part  fulfilled  by 
the  partitions  of  the  air-carities.  The  coecal  appendages  [when  present]  iu'e  placed  near 
tlio  origin  of  the  rectum,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  its  outlet;  these  are  more  or  less 
long,  according  to  the  regmicn  of  the  bird.*  The  Herons  [as  also  the  Smew  Mer- 
ganser] have  only  one,  which  is  minute  ;  in  other  genera,  as  that  of  the  Woodpeckers, 
they  are  wanting  altogether. 

The  cloaca  is  a  pouch  in  which  the  rectum,  the  ureters,  and  the  spermatic  ducts — 
or,  in  the  female,  the  oviduct — terminate ;  it  opens  externally  by  the  anus.  As  a 
general  rule.  Birds  do  not  urinate  ;  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  being  mingled  with 
their  solid  excrement.  The  Ostriches  alone  have  the  cloaca  sufficiently  dilated  to 
allow  of  an  accumulation  of  the  urine.  [In  the  majority  of  Water-fowl,  there  is  a 
small  accessory  pouch  to  the  cloaca,  termed  the  bursa  Fabricn:  its  use  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained.] 

In  most  of  the  genera,  coition  is  effected  by  the  simple  juxta-positlon  of  the  anus  ; 
the  Ostriches  and  many  aquatic  Birds  [those  which  copulate  in  water],  however,  have 
a  penis  furrowed  with  a  groove,  along  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  conducted.  The 
testicles  are  situate  internally  above  the  kidneys,  and  near  the  lungs  ;  [they  attain  an 
enormous  developement  towards  the  season  of  propagation ;]  only  one  oviduct  is 
developed,  the  other  [with  its  ovary]  being  reduced  to  minute  size. 

The  egg,  detached  from  the  ovary,  where  only  the  yolk  is  perceptible,  imbibes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  onduct  that  exterior  fluid  termed  the  white,  and  becomes  invested 
with  its  shell  in  the  lower  part  of  the  same  canal.  The  chick  is  developed  by  incuba- 
tion, unless  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  suffices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ostrich  [in 
some  localities] .  The  young  bird  has  on  the  tip  of  its  beak  a  horny  point,  which 
serves  to  rupture  the  shell,  and  falls  off  a  few  days  after  exclusion. 

Every  one  knows  the  varied  industry  which  Birds  exhibit  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  and  the  tender  care  which  they  take  of  their  eggs  and  young ;  it  is  the 
principal  part  of  their  instinct.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  their  rapid  passage  through 
difterent  regions  of  the  air,  and  the  intense  and  continued  action  of  that  element  upon 
them,  renders  them  presensible  of  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,   to  an  extent  of 

•    Some   difficulliei  ocuur  ia   Ihc  WI17  of  this  rxplanatinn,  anless  'he  more  energetic  tribe  of  Falconx  :  iiiasmueh  aji  the  rapidly  flying, 

rlulr   iiualilied    in  reference  to  the    normal  iharactrra  of  particular  active  Harfang,  ur  Simu-y  Onl,  which  on  the  wing  can  scarcely  he 

gruupt,  ur  subtypes  of  form.    Thus,  the  Hawks  and  the  Owls  subsist  distingnishcd  from  the  Jer  Falcon,   possesses  cteca — as  before  gene* 

pretty  nearly  on  the  same  regimen ;  the  ctEca  being  in  the  former  in-  rally  intimated — proportionally  quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  ligbt- 

st.-iiice  constantly  minute,  and  in  the   latter  as  invariably  of  consider*  flapping   Barn    Owl;    while   the   lazy,   smooth-sailing    Buzzard,   the 

able  sixe,  bat  with  the  same  proportional  dimensions  in  every  species :  floating  Kite,  and  the  buoyantly-skimming  Harrier,  present  no  lutlher 

nor  can  this  diversity  be  explained  on  another  principle  that  has  been  developement  of  these  appendages  than  the   darting   Hanks,  or  the 

ailvanced,  cqaally  correct  in  its  application  to  groups ;  viz..  that  the  impetuous,  far-rushing   Falcons.     A  variety   of  analogous  instanics 

son lent  inactive   Owls   require    to  have  more   complex  digestive  might  be  enumerated.— En. 

or,,'ans  (which  should  retain   the  cbyme  longer  in  its  passage),  than  ' 
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which  we  can  have  no  idea,  and  from  the  most  ancient  times  has  caused  to  be  attri- 
buted to  them,  by  superstitious  persons,  a  power  of  announcing  future  events.  It  is 
doubtless  upon  this  faculty  that  the  instinct  depends  which  [periodically]  agitates 
migratory  Birds,  and  impels  them  to  direct  their  course  towards  the  equator  when 
winter  approaches,  and  pole-ward  at  the  return  of  spring.*  They  are  not  devoid  of 
memorj',  and  even  imagination — for  they  dream  ;  and  every  body  knows  with  what 
facihty  they  may  be  tamed,  taught  [in  numerous  instances]  to  perform  various  services, 
and  to  retain  airs  and  words. 

DIVISION     OF    THE    CLASS     OF    BIRDS    INTO    ORDERS. 

Of  all  classes  of  animals,  that  of  Birds  is  the  most  strongly  characterized,  that  in 
which  the  species  bear  the  greatest  mutual  resemblance,  and  which  is  se])arated  from 
all  others  by  the  widest  interval. 

Their  systematic  arrangement  is  based,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  on  the  organs  of  man- 
ducation  or  the  beak,  and  on  those  of  prehension,  which  are  again  the  beak,  and  more 
particularly  the  feet.  [The  configuration  of  the  sternal  apparatus,  also,  (which  W'e 
have  illustrated  by  numerous  figures,)  and  the  modifications  of  the  digestive  and  some- 
times vocal  organs,  supply  highly  important  characters  on  which  to  ground  the 
subdivisions.] 

One  is  first  struck  by  the  character  of  webbed  feet,  or  those  wherein  the  toes  are 
connected  by  membranes,  that  distinguish  all  stinmming  Birds. f  The  backward  position 
of  their  feet,  the  elongation  of  the  sternum,  the  neck,  often  longer  than  the  legs,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  below  them,  the  close,  shining  plumage,  impervious  to  water, — 
altogether  concur  with  the  feet  to  make  good  navigators  of  the  Palmipedes. 

In  other  Birds,  which  have  also  most  frequently  some  small  web  to  their  feet,  at 
least  between  the  two  external  toes,  we  observe  elevated  tarsi ;  legs  denuded  of  feathers 
above  the  heel-joint ;  a  slender  shape ;  in  fine,  all  the  requisites  for  fording  along 
shallow  water,  in  search  of  nourishment.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  regimen  of  the  greater 
number  ;  and,  although  some  of  them  resort  exclusively  to  dry  places,  they  are  never- 
theless termed  Shore-birds  or  Waders. 

Amongst  the  true  land-birds,  the  Gallinacea  have- — like  our  domestic  Cock — a  heavy 
carriage,  a  short  flight,  the  beak  moderate,  its  upper  mandible  vaulted,  the  nostrils 
partly  covered  by  a  soft  and  tumid  scale,  and  almost  always  the  edges  of  the  toes 
indented,  with  short  membranes  between  the  bases  of  those  in  front.  They  subsist 
chiefly  on  grain. 

Birds  of  prey  have  a  crooked  beak,  with  its  point  sharp  and  curving  downward ; 
and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membrane  that  invests  its  base :  their  feet  [save  in  the 
"N^ulture  group]   are  armed  with  stout  talons.     They  live  on  flesh,   and    [the  ^''ultures 


*  It  is  ccrrnin,  however,  Ihftt  the  rapid  enlariieaicnt  of  Ihe  sexual 
or^rnnit  IS  the  iuimetlintc  stiinulnnt  to  migmtion  in  the  spring ;  while 
decline  of  tempcrnture,  most  generally,  is  the  ilirectly  predisposing 
agent  in  the  autumn  :  ttiis  is  manifest  in  Ihe  case  of  migratory  Birds 
kept  in  coiilinement.  The  instances  of  the  Swift,  and  ndult  Cuckoo, 
retiring  southward  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  are  more  difficult 
of  explanation,  and  indicate  some  ulterior  agency  not  hitherto  divined  ; 
though  they  do  not  atTect  the  multitudinous  observations,  which  con- 
clusively prove  the  influence  of  decline  of  temperature.  It  is  less  easy 
to  imagine  physical  agency  that  should  constantly  impel  migratnry 
animitis  to  travel  in  the  right  dirccti  n;  and  the  ma 
when  we  consider  the  length  i>t  route  ordinarily  travt 


inrc  the  extraordinary  fact  (familiar  to  all  practical  observers)  of 
lirds  of  passage,  unless  when  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  returning, 
nth  in  summer  and  vinter,  to  their  former  place  of  abode,  and  this 
ven  when  reared  in  confinement,  and  released  immediately  previous 
3  their  first  journey.— Ed.     (Sec  note  to  p.  31.) 

t  It  is  most  difficult  thus  to  generalize  in  the  class  of  Birds.  For 
iBtance,  the  Gallinules,  or  A/ot>rAen), — habitual  swimmers, — have  no 
^tiuecting  membrane  to  the  toes  ;  while  the  Terns,  which  are  never 
;en  to  sivim,  have  their  toes  completely  webbed,  &c.  Even  the  Herons, 
le  Curlews,  and  numerous  other  waders,  will  sometimes  take  the 
ater  of  their  own  accord,  and  swim  across  pools,  though  their  struc- 
ire  docs  not  indicate  such  a  habit.— Ed. 
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iigaiii  excepted]  pursue  other  Birds;  tlioir  flight  accordingly  is  mostly  powerful.  The 
greater  number  still  retain  a  slight  web  betwixt  their  external  toes. 

The  Passerine  Birds  comprise  many  more  species  than  all  the  other  families  ;  but 
their  organization  presents  so  many  analogies  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  although 
they  vary  very  much  in  size  and  strength.  Tht'ir  two  external  toes  are  joined  at  the 
base,  and  sometimes  higher. 

Finally,  the  name  of  Climbers  is  applied  to  those  Birds  in  which  the  external  toe  is 
directed  backwards  like  the  thumb,  because  the  greater  number  of  thera  [some  of  them] 
avail  themselves  of  a  conformation  so  favourable  for  a  vertical  position,  to  climb  along 
the  trunks  of  trees.*  [As  constituted  upon  this  single  character,  the  present  group  is 
a  most  unnatural  one,  excluding  genera  that  in  every  other  respect  belong  to  it,  and 
including  the  Parrots,  which  differ  widely  from  the  rest  in  every  other  detail  of  their 
conformation.  Besides  the  Parrots,  also,  which  are  the  only  true  climbers  among 
Birds,  (if  we  except  perhaps  the  Colies,)  the  Woodpecker  and  Barbet  groups  comprise 
all  the  yoke-footed  species  which  ascend  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  latter  only  being 
enabled  to  descend  them  ;  and  corresponding  genera  to  these  occur  among  the  Passerine 
Birds,  as  the  Creepers  and  their  allies — to  the  Woodpeckers,  and  the  Nuthatches — to 
the  Barbets.  The  Trogons  moreover,  as  stated  at  p.  15G,  are  yoke-footed  on  a  different 
j)rinciple  from  the  rest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  Parrots  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  series  of  the  class  of  Birds.] 

Each  of  these  orders  subdivides  into  families  and  genera,  principally  after  the  con- 
formation of  the  beak.  But  these  different  groups  pass  into  each  other  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations,  insomuch  that  there  is  no  other  class  in  which  the  genera 
and  subgenera  are  so  difficult  of  limitation. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  BIRDS,- 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PREY  {ACCIPITRE.%  Lin.)- 


Are  recognized  by  their  hooked  beak  and  talons, — powerful  weapons,  with  which  they  immo- 
late other  Birds,  and  even  the  weaker  Quadrupeds  and  Reptiles.  They  are  among  Birds  what 
the  Carnivora  are  among  Quadriipeds.f  The  muscles  of  their  thighs  and  legs  indicate  the 
force  of  their  claws ;  their  tarsi  are  rarely  elongated  :  they  having  all  four  toes  ;  and  the  claw 
of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  innermost  toe  are  the  strongest. 

They  constitute  two  famihes,  the  Diurnal  and  the  Noetm'nal. 

The  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  have  the  eyes  directed  sideways;  a  membrane,  termed  the 
cere  [as  in  the  Parrots],  covering  the  base  of  the  beak,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced ;  three 
toes  before  [the  outer  in  the  Osprey  genus  reversible],  and  one  behind,  unfeathered,  the  tno 
exterior  almost  ahvavs  connected  at  base  by  a  short  memluane  ;  the  plumage  close,  the  quills 
strong,  and  flight  powerful.  [They  have  constantly  a  large  craw  (fig.  71)  or  dilatation  of  the 
gullet]  ;  their  stomach  is  almost  wholly  membranous ;  their  intestines  [save  in  the  Osprey 
genus]  but  little  extended,  and  furnished  with  minute  coeca.  The  sternum  (fig.  72)  is  large 
and  completely  ossified,  [or  with  only  a  posterior  foramen  left,  in  most  of  the  genera],  in 
order  to  give  more  extended  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  wing ;  and  their  fourchette 

•  In  mr  first  Elementary  Stietrh,  in  17M,  I  was  obll)(ed  to  suppress   I  of  t 
Ihi-  order  Pirtt  of  Linnxns,  which  lias  no  one  delerniinatc  character,  t 

[alles.l  as  tonslituleJ  by  that  naturalist].  M.  Uli|jcr,and  the  majorilj   I  -K 
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(fig.  7->  ")  IS  semicircular  and  very  wide,  the  better  to  resist  the  violent  pressure  of  the  humerus 
incidental  to  a  rapid  flight.  [The  young  undergo  no  change  of  feather  until  their  second 
autumu ;  and  tliey  renew  their  plumage  slowly,  and  in  no 
instance  more  than  once  in  the  year ;  its  seasonal  change 
being  confined  to  a  slight  wearing  off,  rather  than  a  natural 
shedding,  of  the  margins  of  the  feathers  :  in  several  species, 
however,  the  colour  indicative  of  maturity  is  partially  ac- 
quired, previously  to  moulting,  by  a  change  of  hue  in  the  first 
or  nestling  plumage.  The  eggs  of  Accipitrine  Birds  are 
nearly  spherical ;  and  those  of  the  present  division  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  s])otted  or  blotched  with  rusty-brown. 
The  young  are  at  first  densely  clad  in  short  soft  down.] 

Liunseus  made  only  two  genera,  which  are  two  natural 
divisions, — the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons. 


Fi|;.71.— AlimeiltiryCaiial  of  the  Coinmoi 


The  Vultures  ( Vultur,  Lin.) — 
Have  tlie  eyes  even  with  the  head ;  the  tarsi  reticulated,  or,  in 
other  words,  covered  with  small  scales ;  the  beak  lengthened, 
curved  only  at  the  eud  ;  and  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  head, 
and  generally  of  the  neck,  [in  the  adult,]  devoid  of  feathers.  The 
force  of  their  talons  does  not  correspond  with  their  stature,  and 
they  make  more  use  of  their  beak  than  of  their  claws.  Their 
wings  are  so  long,  that  in  walking  they  hold  them  half-extended. 
They  are  of  a  cowardly  disposition,  and  feed  on  carrion  oftener 
than  on  living  prey :  when  they  have  gorged  themselves,  their 
craw  forms  a  large  protuberance  above  the  fourchette,  a  fetid 
humour  issues  from  their  nostrils,  and  they  are  almost  reduced, 
to  a  state  of  apathy.  [They  dilfer,  moreover,  from  all  tlie  suc- 
tricii'us,  «tom«cii,  and  mtesiines.'  The''sKon'ii  ceedinE  ETOUDS,  tiU  wc  arrive  at  the  Poultry, — with  the  sole  ex  ■ 

figure  represents  the   temiiuation  of  the  sinull  ^  °         ^ 

fOTm'th'c'doaia'' a'nd  two'n!?nui""i'ca  '."ed  a"  ccption  of  the  Secretary  genus  {Gypogeranua),  which  indeed  might 
tbe  junctioo  of  the  ereat  aod  small  intestines.'  ^^  ranged  with  thcm, — in  posscssing  more  than  twelve  cervical  ver- 
tebrae t :  their  fourchette,  though  extremely  stout  and  wide, 
is  flattened  as  in  the  Owls ;  the  sternal  crest  low,  and  reduced 
anteriorly  ;  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum  (fig.  73).  in 
some  of  those  of  America,  is  doubly  emarginated  for  some 
time :  they  even  further  accord  with  the  Owls  in  having  a  rib 
less  than  tlie  Falconine  genera. 

Thk  Vultures,  properly  so  called,  {Vultur,  Cuv.)  — 

Have  a  large  and  strong  beak,  the  nostrils  opening  cross-wise  at 
its  base,  the  head  and  neck  without  feathers  or  caruncles,  and  a 
collar  of  long  feathers,  or  of  down,  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 
They  have  hitherto  been  found  only  on  the  old  continent  [but 
none  of  the  tribe  are  met  with  in  Australia,  where  the  absence 
of  larger  indigenous  quadrupeds  than  the  Kangaroos,  and  of 
predatory  animals  that  should  leave  the  surplus  of  their 
meals  to  putrefy,  indicate  that  they  could  not  be  sup. 
ported.]  X 


n  the  lung  series  ut  (groups  i 
rally,  but  not  always,  bears  a 
hey  disa)ipear  in  some   spe 


B  rib,  the  dilTerence  is  essentially  trifling,  and  does  n 
afleet  the  above  generalization  —Ed. 

J  The  jIlectHTa,  Gray,  which  has  been  ignornntly  cla; 
Vultures,  is  in  every  respect  a  true  Poultry  bird. 
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Flir.  73.— I,  hinrt  mnri 
Mrc— I, 

TheOricou  Vulture  (!'. 


The  Fulvous  Vulture  (T.  fuhun, 
Ciui.)  is  the  most  widely-difTused  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  whole  ancient  continent.  Its 
body  surpasses  in  size  that  of  a  Swan 
[possibly  in  the  insitance  of  ^ome  fe- 
males. This  bird  has  been  erronr. 
ously  stated  to  have  fourteen  tail- 
feathers.*  Tlie  ureater  number  of  the 
genus  possess  similar  characters.] 

The  Dusky  Vulture  (V.  cinerem, 
Gm.)— As  widely  distributed  as  the 
preceding  [but  less  numerously],  and 
still  larger:  it  frequently  attacks  liv- 
inganimals.  [^'his  species  exemplifies 
the  subgenus  Oifps  of  Savigny  :  hav- 
ii:g  the  beak  more  sharply  pointed, 
the  nostrils  almost  round,  and  the 
head  partially  clothed  with  feathers. 
The  Vultures  generally,  indeed,  have 
the  head  and  nerk  feathered  when 
young,  like  the  Turkey  and  other 
birds  which  have  bald  heads  in  a  state 
of  maturity  :  the  immature  V.  Ango- 
lemis.  Cm.,  is  doubtfully  figured  by 
Bennett  as  a  species  of  Caracara  (Po- 
Igborus?  Iwpoteucos);  but  the  adults 
of  of  that  species  continue  to  have  those 
parts  invested.] 
ciilaris,  Daud.),  an  .African  species,  [probably  the  largest  of  the  ti-ue  Vultures,]  has 
a  longitudinal  fleshy  crest  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  above  the  ear,  [a  character  which  likewise  occurs,  less  promi- 
nently, in  one  or  two  others]. 

.\merica  pro.luces  Vultures  remarkalile  for  tlie  caruncles  which  surmount  the  membrane  at  the  base 
of  the  beak;  the  latter  is  as  largo  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudinal. 
They  are 

The  Co.ndors  (Sarcoramphus,  Diimeril), — 

\_k  veiT  distinct  genus,  remarkable  for  having  no  muscles  attached  to  the  trachea,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  voice,  emitting  no  sound  beyond  a  weak  snorting.  Their  hind 
toe  is  shorter  than  in  other  Jccipi/res.] 

The  King  Condor  ( I',  papa,  Lm).— Size  of  a  Ooose.  The  naked  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  vividly  coloured,  and 
the  caruncle  denticulated  like  the  comb  of  a  cock.  It  inhabits  the  Pampas  and  other  hot  parts  of  South  America. 
This  species  is  termed  l/ie  Kiiiri  of  the  Vultures,  from  the  Gallinazos  giving  place  to  it,  through  fear,  whenever  it 
settles  upon  a  carcase  which  they  had  begun  to  devour. 

The  Great  Condor (r.i7n//)AKS,  Lin.);  the  male  of  which,  in  addition  to  his  superior  carunclet,  has  another 
\inder  the  beak,  like  the  cock.  The  female  differs  in  colour,  and  is  without  the  caruncles.  This  bird  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  exaggerated  reports  of  its  size  :  it  is  little  larger  than  the  Bearded  Griffin,  which  its  manners 
resemble.    It  iidiabits  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  flies  higher  thau  any  other  bird. 

The  Gallinazos  (Cathartes,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  beak  of  the  Condors,  that  is  to  say,  large,  with  longitudinal  oval  nostrils,  but  no  fleshy  crest : 
tbeur  head  and  neck  are  without  feathers  ;  [plumage  nearly  or  wholly  black  :  the  sternum  emarginated 
inward  of  the  ordinarj"  foramen.     All  the  species  are  from  America.] 

The  Great  Gallinazo  (T,  cali/ornianus,  Shaw),— approaches  the  large  Condor  in  size,  with  proportionally  longer 
wings.     [From  the  western  coast  of  North  America.] 

The  Turken  Bu::ard  of  the  Anglo- Americans  ( I',  aura,  Lin.)— Little  larger  than  a  fowl.  [Tliere  appear  to  be 
others,  hitherto  imperfectly  determined.] 

The  Neophrons  (Neophron,  Cuv.) — 

Have  a  long  and  slender  beak,  rather  tumid  above  its  curvature ;  the  nostrils  oval  and  longitudinal, 

(including  I       t  It  '3   proper  to  remark  (hat  tbc  rigid  cnrliUcinoas  crest  of  the 
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and  the  head,  but  not  the  neck,  devoid  of  feathers.  They  ai-e  birds  of  moderate  size,  and  in  strength 
do  not  approach  the  Vultures  properly  so  called ;  hence  they  are  even  more  addicted  to  carrion  and 
all  sorts  of  filth,  which  attract  them  from  afar.     They  do  not  even  disdain  to  feed  on  excrement. 

The  Wliite  Neophron  {V.  percnopteriis,  Lin.) — Little  larger  than  a  Raven  :  the  adult  male  [and  probably  also 
the  old  female]  white,  with  black  quill-feathers ;  the  female  and  young  brown.  [It  is  common  in  Africa,  and  the 
countries  bordering  the  Jlediterranean ;  rare  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  has  been  once  kiUed  in  England.]  It  fol- 
lows the  caravans  in  the  desert,  to  devour  all  that  dies. 

The  Urubu  {V.  Jofa,  Ch.  Bonap.),  or  Carrion  Crow  of  the  Anglo-Americans. — The  same  size  and  form  as  the 
preceding,  but  with  a  stouter  bill,  and  the  head  entirely  naked  ;  plumage  wholly  deep  black.  It  abounds  in  the 
temperate  and  hot  parts  of  America,  [and  is  generally  ranged  in  Cathartes.  One  or  more  additional  true  Neo- 
phrons, however,  e.xist  in  Africa.] 

The  Griffins  {Gypdetos,  Storr), — 
Placed  by  Gtnelin  in  his  genus  Falco,  approximate  the  Vultures  rather  in  their  habits  and  conformation  : 
they  have  the  eyes  even  with  the  head ;  the  claws  propoitionally  feeble  ;  wings  half-extended  when  at 
rest ;  the  craw,  when  full,  projecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  :  but  their  head  is  completely  covered 
with  feathers  ;  [and  they  have  only  thirteen  cervical  vertebrae,  which  is  one  more  than  in  any  of  the 
Falcons  ;  the  Neophrons  and  Gallinazos  possessing  fourteen,  and  the  Condors  and  tnie  Vultures  fifteen. 
The  steruum  is  proportionally  short,  and  very  broad.]  Their  distinctive  characters  consist  in  a  ven," 
strong,  straight  beak,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  inflated  on  the  curve ;  nostrils  covered  [owl-Uke]  with 
stiff  hairs  directed  forward ;  and  a  pencil  of  similar  hairs  under  the  beak  :  their  tarsi  are  short,  and 
feathered  to  the  toes  ;  and  their  wings  long,  having  the  third  quill  longest. 

The  Bearded  Griffin,  or  Lammer-gcyer,  (F  barbafus,  and  Fafco  barbatus,  Gm.).— This  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  Continent :  it  inhabits  the  high  chains  of  mountains,  but  is  not  very  common.  It 
nestles  in  inaccessible  acchvities  ;  attacks  Lambs,  Goats,  the  Chamois,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sleeping  Man  [or 
persons  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice]  ;  it  is  pretended  that  children  have  been  sometimes  carried  away  by 
it,  [a  statement  recently  confirmed  by  facts,  in  more  than  one  instance].  Its  method  is  to  force  animals  over  steep 
precipices,  and  to  devour  them  when  disabled  by  tlie  fall.  It  does  not,  however,  refuse  dead  bodies.  Its  length 
is  nearly  five  feet  (French),  and  extent  of  wing  from  nine  to  ten  feet.  This  bird  is  the  Phene  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Osstfraga  of  the  Latins.    [The  species  of  the  Himmalayas  is  considered  to  be  different.] 

The  Falcons  {Falco,  Lin.)— 
Constitute  the  second,  and  by  much  the  most  numerous  division  of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  They 
have  the  head  and  neck  covered  with  feathers :  their  eye-brows  [except  in  the  Ospreys]  form  a  pro- 
jection which  occasions  the  eye  to  appear  sunk,  and  imparts  a  very  different  character  to  their  phy- 
siognomy from  that  of  the  Vultures :  the  majority  of  them  subsist  on  living  prey  ;  but  they  differ  much 
in  the  amount  of  courage  displayed  in  the  purstut  of  it.  Their  first  plumage  is  often  differently 
coloured  from  the  adidt,  and  they  do  not  [in  most  instances]  assume  the  latter  for  three  or  four 
years, — a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  tlie  species  to  have  been  greatly  multiplied  by  noraencla- 
tors.  The  female  is  generally  one-third  larger  than  the  male,  which,  on  this  account,  has  been  named 
a  tercel. 

It  is  necessary  to  subdivide  this  genus  first  into  two  sections. 
The  Falcons,  properly  so  called,  (Falco,  Bechstein),  commonly  termed  the  Noble  Birds  of  Prey, — 
Compose  the  first.  They  are  the  most  courageous  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  a  quality  which  is  derived  from 
the  power  of  their  armature  and  wings.  Their  beak 
(fig.  74),  curved  from  its  base,  has  a  sharp  tooth  on  each 
side  near  the  point ;  and  the  second  quill  of  their  wings 
is  the  longest,  the  first  nearly  equalUng  it,  wliich  renders 
the  entire  ning  longer  and  more  pointed.  From  this, 
also,  result  particular  habits :  the  length  of  the  quills  of 
their  wings  weakens  their  efforts  to  ascend  vertically,  and 
renders  their  forward  flight,  in  a  calm  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, very  oblique,  necessitating  them,  when  they 
wish  to  rise  directly,  to  fly  against  the  wind.     They  are 
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exceedingly  docile  Birds,  aiid  arc  those  \fhich  are  most  generally  eniployeil  in  falconnj,  being  taught 
to  pursue  game,  aud  to  return  when  called. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  (i^.  conmiiiwM,  Gni, ;  [F.  pereffriniu,  Lin.j. — Apparently  a  cluster  of  indefinitely  distin- 
guishable species,  (tencrally  diffused  in  temperate  climates,  both  northward  and  southward  of  the  equator].  T\\e 
species  mostly  trained  for  purposes  of  falconr)". 

frhere  are  numerous  others,  of  which  the  Jer  Falcon,  the  Lanner, — which  is  intermediate  to  the  Jer  and 
Peresrine  Falcons,— the  Hobby,  the  Red-legged,  and  the  Merlin  Falcons,  inhabit  northern  Europe.  The  Ucd- 
lci:ged  Falcon  is  remarkable  for  sometimes  breeding  in  society.  F.  concolor  and  some  others  have  the 
tarsi  elongated :  and  in  F.  itsalon  (the  Merlin),  and  some  allied  species,  the  third  quill-feather  equals  and 
sometimes  exceeds  the  second;  these  last  are  also  soniewhat  Hawk-like  in  the  structure  of  their  feet,  and  in 
their  manners.  Tlie  division  of  Kestn-l-fulcons  (termed  Cerchneis  by  Boi<5)  comprehends  Birds  of  weaker 
structure,  which  have  the  sternum  proportionally  smaller ;  in  some  the  front  of  the  tarsi  is  scutellated,  as  in 
the  short-winged  Hawks:  the  Kestrel-Falcons  prey  chirlly  on  field-mice,  which  they  discern  as  they  hover 
stationary  at  a  moderate  altitude,  with  the  head  invariably  turned  towards  the  wind ;  it  is  thus  that  they  have 
obtained  the  names  of  Wind-hover  and  of  Staiitt-gatl  or  *'  stand-gale:"  there  are  several  species,  two  oidy  of 
which  iidiahit  Europe — the  connnon  Kestrel  {F.  tintiuncttlus,  Lin.),  and  tbe  White-clawed  Kestrel  [F.  catc/iris, 
Frisch.  aud  Naum  ;  F.  fiiitiinicutoidesy  Tem.). 

The  division  Uierofaho,  Ciiv.,  was  instituted  by  mistake,  for  the  reception  of  the  Jer  Falcon,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  its  beak  had  only  a  festoon,  as  in  the  short-winged  Hawks;  the  tooth  of  these  Birds  being  sometimes 
cut  away  by  the  falconers.  Gampsontja-,  Vigors,  however,  fulfils  nearly  the  conditions  which  were  assigned  to 
llierofaico ;  the  upper  mandible  being  devoid  even  of  emargination,  and  considerably  resembling  that  of  the 
Buzzards  :  the  head  is  small,  feet  and  tarsi  robust,  the  latter  feathered  half-way  from  the  joint ;  wings  the  same 
as  in  Falco ;  one  species  only  is  known,  a  bird  of  small  size  from  Brazil  (G.  Sirahisonii,  Vig.). 

Other  species  (the  leraj:.  Vigors),  of  very  small  size,  have  the  second  and  third  quill-feathers  nearly  equal ;  the 
upper  mandible  strongly  and  sharply  bitlenlated,  by  the  further  developemcnt  of  a  sinuation  visible  in  the  rest. 
Tavo  species  are  known,  from  Java  and  Manilla  respectively,  (F.  ctenilescenSf  Edwards,  and  /.  erythrogenys^ 
Vig.) — They  are  scarcely  larger  than  a  Swallow,  but  yield  to  none  in  energy  and  spirit :  their  wings,  however,  are 
less  firm  than  in  other  Falcons. 

There  are  some  bidentate  species,  which  iu  other  respects  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Goshawks  : 
they  are 

TuE  H.\RP.\GONs  {Ilarpagus,  Vig. ;  Bidens,  Spix), — 

Which  present  an  acute  bidcntation  of  both  mandibles,  and  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  South 
America. 

The  best  known  species  (F.  bideiitalus,  Latham)  is  figured  in  the  adult  state  by  Spix  as  Bidens  rufiventer,  and 
in  immature  plumage  as  B.  albiventer. 

Others  more  nearly  approximate  the  Perns,  as 

The  Falcoperns  {Lqndogenys,  Gould), — 
The  wings  of  which  are  remarkably  long,  having  the  third  quill  longest ;  feet  very  short,  and  the  talons 
small  and  but  slightly  curved  :  the  bidentation  is  less  strongly  marked  than  iu  the  preceding. 

F.  lopftotes,  Tem.,  an  elegantly-crested  bird  from  India,  and  another  from  Australia — L.  subcristatus,  Gould, 
pertain  to  this  division.  Nearly  allied  would  seem  to  be  the  Aviceda,  Swains.,  from  Western  Africa ;  except  that 
its  armature  is  considerably  more  powerful.]   The  Baza  of  Hodgson  is  probably  identical  with  Lepidogenys. 

The  second  section  of  the  great  genus  Falco  is  that  of  the  Birds  of  prey  termed  Ignoble,  because  they 
cannot  be  so  well  employed  in  falconry  ;  a  tribe  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Nobles,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  considerably.  Their  longest  quill-feather  is  almost  always  the  fourth, 
the  first  being  very  short,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  tip  of  the  wing  had  been  obliquely  cut 
off;  hence,  cceteris  paribus,  result  diminished  powers  of  flight.  Their  beak,  also,  is  not  so  well  armed, 
as  there  is  no  lateral  tooth  near  its  point,  but  only  a  slight  festoon  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  Eagles  {Arjuila,  Brisson), — 
Which  form  the  first  tribe,  have  a  very  strong  beak,  straight  at  its  base,  and  curved  only  towards  the 
point.     Among  them  we  find  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all   the 
Birds  of  prey. 

The  Eagles,  properly  so  called  {Aquila,  Cuv.) — 

Have  the  tarsi  feathered  down  to  the  base  of  the  toes :  they  inhabit  mountains,  and  pursue  Buds  and 
Quadrupeds ;  their  wings  are  as  long  as  the  tail,  their  flight  both  elevated  and  rapid,  and  their  courage 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  Birds. 
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[The  Golden  rag;Ie  (F  chnnuetos  Lin  )  the  Grecian  Eagle  {A.  Heliaca,  Savigny ;  F.  imperials,  Teat.),  the 
Spotted  Eagle  (f    lueiius  and  maculaius   Gm  ),   the  Social  Eagle  (A.  Bonelli,  Bonap.),  and  the  Little  Eagle 

{F.  pennattu!,  Gm.),  are  the  European  species,  which  suc- 
cessively decrease  in  size  in  the  order  announced ;  the 
last-named  being  smaller  than  a  Common  Buzzard.] 

New  Holland  produces  Eagles  of  similar  form  to  those 
of  Europe,  the  tail  e.xcepted,  which  is  cuneiform.  Such 
is  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  (A./ucosn,  Cuv.). 

[There  are  many  others.]  We  should  remark  that  the 
transition  from  the  Eagles  to  the  Buzzards  is  effected  by 
insensible  gradations,  [th?  typical  Buzzards  being  merely 
small-sized  Eagles,  with  weaker  ai"mature]. 

The  Ernes  {Haliaeius,  Cuv.) 
Have  wings  resembling  tliose  of  the  preceding, 
but  the  tarsi  clothed  only  on  its  upper  half  witli 
fcatliers,  the  remainder  being  semi-scutellated. 
[Their  beak  also  is  longer  and  larger.]  Tbey 
frequent  the  shores  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea,  and 
subsist  in  great  part  upon  fish  [without  disdaining 
carrion,  like  the  true  Eagles. 

The  Cinereous  Erne  (F.  nlbicilla,  Lin.)  of  Europe,  and 
the  American  VVhite-headed  Erne  {F.  leucocephnfiis,  Lin. 
fig.  75)  are  characteristic  examples.  There  are  also  some 
of  small  size,  as  the  bird  commonly  termed  the  Pondi- 
cherry  Kite  {F.  ponticenanus,  Gm.),  which  the  Hindoos 
Fi     -, -wiiiie-hcsJeJ  Er.iE  consider  sacred  to  Vishnu.    The  C«;ii/!/»ia  of  Hodgson 

is  merely  a  large  HaUucetini]. 

The  Ospreys  {Pandion,  Savigny) — 
Have  [somewhat]  the  beak  and  feet  of  the  Ernes  ;  but  their  talons  are  round  uiidenieatli,  while  in 
other  Birds  of  prey  [save  in  the  true  Elani]  tliey  are  grooved 
or  channelled ;  their  tarsi  are  reticulated,  and  the  second 
[third]  quill  of  their  wings  is  longest.  Their  sternum  (fi^.  76) 
differs  from  that  of  other  Falcons  (see  fig.  72)  in  becoming 
narrower  towards  its  posterior  margin,  where  a  notch  exists 
analogous  to  tlie  inner  eniargination  of  the  Gallinazos,  but  not 
to  the  foramen  oliservable  in  the  Falcons  generally :  the  intes- 
tine is  very  slender  and  of  great  length  (whereas  in  the  Ernes 
it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Falcons) :  the  super- 
orbital  bone  does  not  project ;  the  feathers  even  are  com- 
pletely desiitute  of  the  supplementary  plume,  (which  in  the 
Ernes  and  most  otlier  Falcons  is  considerably  developed),  and 
are  not  lengthened  over  the  tibia  :  the  outer  toe  is  reversible, 
and  the  foot  astonishingly  rough  underneath,  to  enable  them 
to  hold  their  sUppery  fishy  prey,  on  which  they  subsist  e.\- 
clusively.  This  is  by  far  the  most  strongly  characterized  division 
of  the  Linnaean  genus  Falco.*] 

The  Common  Osprey  (F.  halueetus,  Lin.)— [Evidently  a  cluster  of  a 
allied  species,  very  generally  distributed.  That  of  New  Holland  {P.  h-it- 
cocephalus,  Gould)  has  the  crown  white.  In  some  places  this  bird 
nidificates  in  large  societies. 

As  a  group,  externally  intermediate  to  the  Ernes  and  Ospreys, 
might  be  separated  the  F.  ichthyceetus,  Horsf.,  and  several  allied 
species  from  Australasia.  They  are  essentially  Osprey-like  Ernes, 
which  most  probably  retain  the  anatomy  of  the  latter,  and  ex- 
hibit greater  developement  of  the  mandibular  tooth  than  either.] 

•  The  genas  Herpethutherei  alone  is  nearly 
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TiiK  Marsk-eaui.es  {Circaelus,  Vicillol) — 
Hold  a  sort  of  mciliatc  station  between  the  Ernes,  the  Osprcys,   and  tlie  lUizzards.     They  have  the 
wings  of  the  Eagles  and  buzzards,  and  the  reticulated  tarsi  of  the  Ospreys.     Such  are 

The  KuroiH^an  .Ma^^h-eaR:le,  or  Jean-le-blaiic,  {F.  gaUicrta,  Gni.),— the  beak  of  which  curves  more  rapidly  tliiin 
in  other  Kajilts,  and  tlie  toes  are  proportionally  shorter.  It  exceeds  the  Osprey  in  size,  and  inhabits  Euro|io, 
preyins:  chiertyon  reptiles. 

Le  Diilrlriir  of  Le  Vaillant,  (/•'.  ecaiitialiis,  Sliaw).— An  Afriran  species,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  sliortno-s 
of  its  tail,  and  its  beautifully  variejrated  plum.lire.  [It  constitutes  the  division  llelolamm  of  Snntli,  synonymous 
with  Trrat/iopiat  of  Lesson,  diffei  inar  in  several  particulars  from  tlie  others,  and  particularly  in  the  baldness  of 
its  cheeks.  1  he  Unteleur  preys  on  younR  Gazelles,  young  Ostriches,  &c.,  and  also  on  jiutrid  carrion,  iliscoTsmg 
the  latter  into  the  throats  of  its  young,  as  observed  of  the  Vultures.] 

America  produces  Eagles  with  long  wings  like  the  foregoing,  and  naked  scntellated  taisi,  in  which 
a  more  or  less  considerable  proportion  of  the  sides  of  tlie  head,  and  sonieliiiies  of  the  throat,  is 
denuded  of  feathers.     The  general  name  of 

Cahacaras — 
Has  been  applied  to  iliem.  From  this  group  M.  Vieillot  has  made  his  genera  Daptritm,  Ibyclcr, 
an<l  Potyborus,  [partly]  according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  bare  part  of  the  head. 
[Phakubanus,  d'Orbigny,  Gymnojis  and  Milvayo,  Spi.\,  have  also  been  applied  to  divisions  of  the 
Caracaras.  These  Birds  are  carrion-feeders,  and  pass  their  time  chiefly  on  the  ground,  amongst  the 
herbage,  where  their  gait  is  ambulatory.     All  are  from  the  warm  regions  of  America.] 

The  Coron-ards,  or  short-winged  Fisher-eagles,  {Harpyia*,  Cuv. ;  \_Thrasaelos,  G.  Gray]  ) 

Are  also  American  Eagles,  which  have  the  tarsi  vei7  thick  and  strong,  reticulated,  and  half-covered 
with  feathers,  as  in  the  Ernes,  from  which  they  ditfer  chiefly  in  the  shortness  of  their  wings ;  their 
beak  and  talons  are  stronger  than  in  any  other  tribe. 

The  Harpy  Coronard  or  Eagle (f.  harpyin,  and  F.  crMatiis,  Lin.).— Of  all  Birds,  this  possesses  the  most  tenilic 
beak  and  talons ;  it  is  superior  in  size  to  the  coniniuii  Eaijle.  On  the  back  of  its  head  are  elongated  feathers, 
forming  a  sort  of  fan-like  crest  upon  the  nape,  which,  when  erected,  impart  to  its  physiognomy  a  resemblance  lo 
the  tufted  Owls :  like  them,  a'so,  its  external  toe  is  frequently  directed  backward.  It  is  saiil  to  be  so  strong,  as  to 
have  sometimes  cleft  a  .Man's  skull  with  a  blow  of  its  beak.  The  Sloths  are  its  ordinary  food,  and  it  not  unfrc- 
ijuenlly  carries  olV  Fawns. 

The  Eagle-hawks  {Morp/mus,  Cuv.) — 
Have,  like  the  preceding,  wings  shorter  than  the  tail ;  but  their  elevated  and  slender  tarsi,  and  their 
feeble  toes,  oblige  us  to  distinguish  them.     Some  have  the  tarsi  naked  and  scutellatcd. 

The  Crested  E.igle-hank  of  Guiana  (F.  ^wianenW*,  Daud.),  resembles  singularly,  in  its  colours  and  markings, 
the  Harpy  Coronard  of  the  same  country ;  but  is  not  so  large,  and  its  naked  and  scutellated  tarsi  sutHciently 
distinguish  it. 

F.  mubithiya,  Lin.,  is  crestless.  This  handsome  species  hunts  in  inundated  grounds.  [Certain  other  uncrested 
species,  with  very  long  tarsi,  constitute  the  Limmictosy  Vigors. 

Others  have  elevated  tarsi,  feathered  throughout  their  length  [the  Spizdetus  of  Vieillot]. 

The  Tufted  Black  Eagle-hawk  of  .Xfrica  (F.  occipitalis,  Daud.),— inhabits  the  whole  of  that  continent. 

The  Variegated  Eagle-hawk  {F.  onuttus,  Daud.;  F.  siiperbus  and  coroiiaiun,  Shaw:  Harpi/ia  braccata,  ^pix, 
refers  to  the  young).— A  handsome  species  from  South  America,  which  varies  from  black  and  white  to  deep  brown. 
[Certain  Indian  species  compose  the  Xisaetos  of  Hodgson.] 

Finally,  there  are  in  America  some  Birds  with  beaUs  as  in  all  the  preceding ;  very  short,  reticulated 
tarsi,  half-fe.itliered  in  front ;  wings  shorter  than  the  tail ;  but  the  most  distinctive  character 
cf  which  consists  in  their  nostrils,  which  are  almost  closed,  and  resemble  a  fissure.  A  small  tribe  mav 
be  made  of  them,  designated 

The  Cymindues  {Cymindis,  Cuv.). 

Such  is 

The  small  Cayenne  Hawk  of  BulTon  (F.  cayennensis,  Gm.) ;  which  has  another  peculiar  character,  by  posspssiug 
a  small  tooth  at  the  bend  of  its  beak. 

[F.  hamalm,  Illiger,  ranged  by  the  author  in  Cymindis,  composes  the  Rostihamus  of  Lesson  :  its  beak  is  very 
narrow,  the  upper  mandible  resembling  a  long  and  slender  claw  :  tail  slightly  furcate. 

•  This  ter;a  was  previously  upplicd  lo  a  subgenus  of  Cliciniplcra. — Ed. 
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The  Asturines  {Asturina,  Vieillot) — 
Have  been  generally  placed  next.     They  have  the  nostrils  lunulated ;  the  bill  straight  at  its  base; 
wings  short,  and  the  tarsi  also  short  and  somewhat  slender. 
A,  cinerea,  Vieillot,  a  species  from  Guiana,  may  be  cited  in  exemplification.] 

The  Hawks  {Astur,  Bechstein ;  Dcedaliun,  Savigny), — 
Which  form  the  second  division  of  the  Ignollcs,  have  vrings  shorter  than  the  tail,  as  in  the  last  three 
tribes  of  Eagles ;  but  their  beak  curves  from  its  base,  as  in  all  that  follow. 

The  Goshawks  {Astur,  as  restricted) — 
Have  the  tarsi  [more  distinctly]  scutellated,  and  comparatively  short. 

The  European  Goshawk  {F.  palumbarius,  Lin.),  equals  the  Jer  Falcon  in  size,  but  always  stoops  obliquely  on  its 
quarry.  Falconers,  howtver,  sometimes  use  it  for  the  weaker  kinds  of  game.  It  is  common  in  the  hilly  aiut 
secondary  mountain  ranj^es  of  Europe. 

Among  foreign  Goshawks,  we  may  notice  that  of  New  Holland  {F.  Novee  Holfandiaj,  White),  which  is  often 
entirely  snow-white;  but  it  appears  that  these  white  individuals  constitute  a  variety  only  of  a  bird  of  the  saii:e 
country,  pale  ash-coloured  above,  white  below,  with  vestiges  of  pale  undulations. 

We  may  approximate  to  the  Goshawk  certain  American  Birds,  with  short  wings  and  tarsi,  the  latter 
reticulated.     [These  are 

The  Kicaguas  (Herpethotheres,  Vieillot;  DieiJalion,  Vigors), — 
A  strongly  characterized  division,  interesting,  as  presenting  evidently  a  modification  of  the  peculiar 
Osprey  type,  to  which  genus  they  alone  appear  to  be  allied.     It  is  particularly  desirable,  therefore,  that 
their  anatomy  should  be  ascertained.] 

The  Nicagua  of  Azara,  or  Laughing  Falcon,  (F.  cachijt/tans,  Lin.) :  so  named  from  its  cry.  From  the  marshes  of 
South  America,  where  it  preys  on  reptiles  and  fish.  [Its  colouring,  and  the  texture  of  its  plumage,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Osprey ;  and  it  has  siujilar  short  feathers  on  the  tibia.  F.  melanops.  Lath,  and  F.  sufflatur,  Lin.,  apper- 
tain to  this  division  ;  the  latter,  however,  constituting  the  restricted  Physeta  of  Vieillot.] 

The  Si-arrow-hawks  (Nisus,  Cuv. ;   \_Accipiter,  Ray] ) — 
Have  longer  and  more  slender  tarsi  than  the  Goshawks,  [still  shorter  wings,  and  the  middle  toe  much 
lengthened] ;  but  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  divisions  is  almost  insensible. 

Our  common  Sparrow-hawk  (F.  nisus,  Lin.)  has  the  same  colouring  as  the  Goshawk,  but  is  much  less  in  size  ; 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  employed  in  falconry.  There  are  foreign  species  still  smaller ;  but  also  some  that  are 
much  larger,  as 

The  Chaunting  Hawk  (F.  musiais,  Daud.),— a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  pursues  Partridges  and  Hares,  and 
builds  in  trees.  It  is  the  only  bird  of  prey  known  that  sings  agreeably,  [by  which,  however,  cannot  be  meant  that 
it  inflects  the  voice,  as  in  those  Passerine  Birds  which  have  additional  laryngeal  muscles.  This  bird,— and  there  is 
more  than  one  species  here  confounded,— has  a  much  weaker  bill,  and  longer  wings,  than  the  true  Sparrow-hawks ; 
it  has  probably  been  made  the  type  of  a  separate  division. 

The  Gymnogenys  of  Vieillot  may  also  be  introduced  here.  It  is  a  Hawk  with  very  long  wings,  lengthened  an  I 
distinctly  scutellated  tarsi,  and  short  toes,  but  the  most  distinctive  character  of  which  consists  in  its  being  naked 
above  the  bill  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  only  species,  G.  madagascariensis,  is  grey,  w  ith  round  black  spots  on  the 
wings,  and  the  lower  parts  below  the  breast  transversely  rayed ;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Secretary. 

The  species  of  Hawks  displays  the  maximum  se.xual  disparity  of  size,  in  favour  of  the  female.] 

The  Kites  {Milvus,  Bechst.) — 
Have  short  tarsi,  and  feeble  toes  and  claws,  which,  added  to  a  beak   equally  disproportioued  to  their 
size,  render  them  the  most  cowardly  of  the  whole  group :  they  are  further  distinguished  by  their 
excessively  long  wings,  and  by  theu-  forked  tail,  in  consequence  of  which  their  flight  is  very  sw ift 
and  easy. 

Some  have  the  tarsi  very  short,  reticulated,  and  half-feathered  above,  hke  the  last  small  tribe  of 
Eagles :   [their  claws,  save  that  on  the  middle  toe,  are  rounded  underneath].     Such  are 

The  Elanets  {Elanus,  Savigny). 

The  Bliick-winged  Elanet  (F.  melanopterus,  Daud.) ;  a  common  species  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape,  and  whirli 
appears  to  be  foimd  in  India,  and  even  in  America.  [The  American  and  New  Holland  species  are  distinct  ] 
Insects  are  almost  its  sole  prey. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Glede  (F.  f meatus,  Lin.).— Larger  than  the  preceding,  [with  wings  excessively  long,  and  tail 
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deeply  furcate].  It  attacks  reptiles  [niid  the  larger  insects,  and  has  been  known  to  scrape  out  Wasps'-nesls  like 
the  Pern.  Its  talons  are  not  rounded  underneath,  on  account  of  which,  together  with  other  distinctive  characters, 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  as  constituting  the  Kmiclerm,  Vigors.  This  bird  is  indigenous  to  America,  but 
has  been  known  to  stray  into  Dritain.  It  is  social  in  its  habits,  and  almost  gregarious.  A  nearly  allied  African 
species  constitutes  the  Etanoideit  of  Vieillot.] 

The  Kites,  properly  so  called  {Milvus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  tarsi  scutellatcd  and  stronger,  [and  are  verj'  nearly  related  to  the  Ernes]. 

The  Common  or  Red  Kite  (F.  milmit,  Lin.).— Of  all  European  Uirds,  this  remains  longest  and  most  tranquilly 
on  the  wing.  It  scarcely  attacks  any  thing  but  reptiles,  [.\nolhcr  European  species,  not  hitherto  found  in  Urilaiii, 
whore  the  (irst  is  fast  disappearing,  is 

The  Black  Kite  (.V.  nier,  Cm.).— The  author  has  likewise  ranged  here 

The  American  Puttock  (F.  pinmkem,  Lath.),  or  the  MUrinxipi  Kile  of  Wilson,  which  is  rcfcrrible  to  Vicilliit's 
genus  Iclhiia,  now  generally  accepted.  Tliis  forms  an  obviously  distinct  group,  the  members  of  which  are  much 
more  powerfully  armed  than  the  Kites,  having  a  short  and  stout  beak,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  somewhat 
angularly  festooned,  and  talons  comparatively  developed.  They  prey,  however,  principally  on  the  larger  insects, 
and  occasionally  on  Snakes  and  Lizards ;  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  Elanets.] 

The  Perns  (Pemis,  Cnv.), — 
Or  Iloney  Buzzards,  combine,  with  the  weak  hill  of  the  Kites,  a  vcrj'  peculiar  character,  in  having  the 
space  hetwecn  the  eye  and  beak,  which  in  the  rest  of  the  genus  Falco  is  naked,  and  only  furnished 
with  some  [radiating]  bristly  feathers,  covered  with  close  feathers  disposed  like  scales  ;  their  tarsi  are 
half-feathcrcd  above,  and  reticulated  ;  their  tail  even  ;  wings  long,  [the  third  quill  being  longest] ;  ami 
their  beak  curved  from  its  base,  as  in  all  that  follow. 

'Hie  Common  Pern  (F.  apivoms^  Lin.)  pursues  insects,  and  principally  llees  and  Wasps,  [the  combs  of  which  it 
scratches  out  of  banks  to  feed  on  the  maggots:  in  default  of  these,  however,  it  will  attack  small  warm-blooded 
animals  and  reptiles.  It  runs  with  celerity  on  the  ground  ;  is  migratory ;  and  generally  builds  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  beeches.    Two  or  throe  additional  species  have  been  ascertained,  all  from  the  Eastern  Continent]. 

The  Bdzzards  (Buleo,  Beehstein) — 
Have  long  wings,  the  tail  even,  the  beak  curved  from  its  base,  the  interval  between  it  and  the  eyes 
without  feathers,  [at  least  such  as  the  Perns  exhibit],  and  the  feet  strong. 

Some  of  them  have  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes  [the  Butaeles,  Lesson].  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  Eagles  by  having  the  beak  curved  from  its  base,  and  from  the  Hawks  and  Eagle-hawks  by 
their  feathered  tarsi  and  long  wings.     Europe  possesses  one, 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard  (F.  laffopits,  Lin.),  [of  which  F.  Sancti  Johttnnis,  Auct.,  appears  to  be  merely  tlie 
olJ  individuals.*] — One  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  Birds,  being  found  almost  everywhere.  [It  frequents 
marshy  tracts,  and  particularly  rabbit-warrens,  which  it  beats  till  very  late  in  the  evening.] 

But  the  greater  number  of  Buzzards  have  the  tarsi  naked  [except  on  the  upper  half  in  front]  and 
seutellated.     In  Europe  there  is  but  one. 

The  Common  Buzzard  (F.  buteo,  Lin.). — The  commonest  and  most  noxious  bird  of  prey  throughout  Europe.  It 
remains  all  the  year  in  the  forests,  descends  upon  its  prey  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  destroys  much  game. 

Some  species  are  crested,  [have  also  naked  cheeks,  and  reticulated  tarsi.  They  are  barely  separable 
from  the  Circiieti. 

The  H.t:M.VT0RNS  {Utematoniis,  Gould)]. 

F.  bacha,  Auct.— A  very  savage  bird  of  Africa,  which  preys  chiefly  on  the  Hyraccs,  [Other  naked-cheeked 
Buzzards  compose  the  ButeognUus,  Lesson.] 

The  Harriers  (Circus,  Bechst.) — 
Differ  from  the  Buzzards  in  their  more  elevated  [and  very  slender]  tarsi,  and  by  a  sort  of  collar,  which 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  which  cover  the  ear  form  on  each  side  of  the  neck.     [These  Birds  frequent 
ojien  moorlands,  over  which  they  skim  in  search  of  prey  very  close  to  the  ground,  and  nestle  and 
always  roost  on  its  surface.f] 

'  We  have   teen  a  Britiih-kiUed   spevimen  as  (inrk    as  iny   frnin  I   by  Ibe  sternal  apparatus   (fig.  7-),  oar  in   their  digestive  0-^ans,  do 

America. — Et».  I   they  approximate  the  latter  in  the  least  deirree.    The  structure  uf  the 

■t  Some  systematists  consider  the  Harriers  to  form  a  link  from  the  ear,  reseinblinK  that  of  other  Falcons,  is  shown  at  £g.  77.    They  are 

Falcons  generally  to  the  Owls  ;  but  neither  in  the  skeleton,  as  shoivn  |   most  nearly  related  to  the  Ha^^Us. 
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There  are  only  three  specicB  in  France,  wliich  have  been  multiplied  by  the  nomenclators  on  account  of  the  varia- 
_,_^.  tions  of  their  plumage.    [The  Common,  Jlontaju,  and  Marsh 

Harriers  are  alluded  to  ;  besides  which  the  C.palluliis,  an  abun- 
dant Asiatic  species,  has  recently  been  met  with  in  the  east  of 
Europe.    There  are  numerous  others.] 

Finally, 

The  Secretary  {Gypogeraniis,  Illig.), — 
Si      Is  an  African  bird  of  prey,  tlie   tarsi  of  which  are  at  least 
"      double  the  length  of  those  of  the  preceding,  which  has 
induced  some  naturalists  to  range  it  among  the  Waders ; 
but  its  thighs,  entirely  covered  with  feathers,  its  hooked 
beak,  projecting  eyelids,  and  all  the  details  of  its  ana- 
Kif .  77  — E«r  of  Hp-iTier.  tomy,  concuf  to  placc  it  in  the  present  order.     Its  tarsi 

are  scutellateJ,  the  toes  proportionally  short,  and  the  circumference  of  the  eyes  naked;  it  has 
a  long  rigid  crest  on  the  occiput,  and  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  its  tail  extend  far  beyond  the  others.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
arid  and  covertless  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  it 
pursues  reptiles  on  foot,  whence  its  claws  become  much  worn. 
Its  principal  strength  is  in  the  foot.     It  is  the 

Falco  serpentarhui,  Gm.— An  attempt  has  been  made  to  multiply  the 
breed  in  Martiuiciue,  where  it  might  render  the  most  important  senice 
by  destroying  the  lance-headed  Vipers  which  infest  that  island.  [This 
bird,  two  if  not  three  species  of  which  are  recognized,  resembles  the 
Vultures  in  having  fifteen  cervical  vertebra;.  It  oflcrs  no  molestation  to 
poultry  or  other  warm-blooded  animals.] 

Although  a  vast  number  of  generic  and  subgeneric  names  have 
been  applied,  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  may  be  reduced  to 
comparatively  few  natural  divisions.  After  detaching  the  Vul- 
tures and  the  Secretary,  the  genera  Pandion  and  Herpelhotheres 
may  be  signalized  as  forming  a  particular  subdivision  apart  from 
all  the  rest.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  then  form  an  equiva- 
lent natural  group,  the  members  of  which  scarcely  differ  anato- 
mically. The  most  distinct  subdivision  is  that  of  the  Coronards, 
which  alone  differ  in  the  number  of  pelvic  vertebra:,  and  in 
having  the  outer  toe  reversible,  as  in  the  Ospreys  and  Owls.  The 
rest  are  httle  else  than  adaptive  modifications  of  one  another, 
according  in  all  their  rudimental  characters.  We  may  commence 
with  the  Falcon  group,  foUowed  by  that  of  the  Hawks   (or  the  vig.  rs.-s.ernam  of  Secr«.rT. 

subdivisions  Dtedalion,  Asturina,  Jstur,  Acoipiter,  and  Gynmorjenys) ;  the  Harriers  naturally  succeed, 
which  lead  by  C  (sruginosus  to  the  Ernes,  and  then  to  the  Kites  (Milinis,  as  restricted);  probably  the 
Buzzards  and  Eagles,  which  are  but  arbitrarily  separable,  shoidil  next  range,  merging  into  the  Eagle- 
hawks  ;  or  perhaps  the  Perns,  followed  by  the  Elanet  group  (including  Iclinia).  We  are  less  satisfied  of 
the  affinities  of  the  Caracaras,  of  the  Cymindues,  and  of  the  Marsh-eagles  and  llaematoms,  which  last 
group  seems  to  approximate  that  of  the  Hawks.] 

The  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey 
Have  the  head  large ;  very  great  eyes,  directed  forwards,  and  siu-rounded  by  a  circle  of 
fringed  feathers,  the  anterior  of  which  cover  the  cere  of  the  beak,  anil  the  posterior  the  orifice  of 
the  ear.  Their  enormous  pupils  permit  so  much  hght  to  enter,  that  they  ai-e  dazzled  in  full  day. 
Their  skull,  inflated,  but  of  a  slight  substance,  contains  large  cavities  that  communicate  with  the 
ears,  and  probably  assist  the  sense  of  hearing ;  but  their  appai'atus  for  flight  is  feeble,  the  furcula 
offering  but  slight  resistance  :  their  feathers,  with  soft  barbs,  and  delicately  downy,  make  no 
noise  in  flying.  The  external  toe  can  be  voluntarily  directed  forward  or  behind.  These  Birds  fly 
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chii'Hy  (luring  twilight,  or  by  the  light  of  the  mdon.  When  attnekeil  by  ilny,  or  struck  by  the 
ap])eui!iuce  of  some  new  object,  they  [the  majority  of  them]  do  not  fly  oft',  but  stand  more 
erect,  assume  grotesque  attitudes,  and  make  the  most  luilicrous  gestures. 

Their  stomach  is  tolerably  muscular,  [as  compared  with  the  Falcons,]  although  their  jirey 
is  wholly  auiuud,  consisting  of  Mice,  small  birds,  [even  tish  in  some  instances,]  and  msccts; 
but  IS  preceded  by  a  large  craw,  [an  inadvertent  statement 
of  the  author,  as  the  absence  of  any  expansion  of  the 
gullet,  which  is  wide,  but  always  of  uniform  diameter  (see 
tig.  7'J  0),  invariably  distinguishes  the  nocturnal  from  all  the 
diurnal  birds  of  prey]  ;  the  ca.>ca  (6)  are  long,  and  enlarged 
towards  the  extremity,  &c.  Small  Birds  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  them,  and  assemble  from  all  parts  to  assail 
them ;  hence  they  are  employed  to  attract  Birds  to  the 
snare.  [It  may  be  added,  that  their  tarsi  are  in  no  in- 
stance scaled,  even  when  denu<led  of  feathers,  as  in  the 
subdivision  Ketupa :  all  of  them  lay  round  white  eggs.] 
They  form  one  genus,  that  of 


The  Owls  {Strix,  Linn.), — 
Whicli  may  be  divided  according  to  their  licad-tufts,  tlie  size  of 
their  cars,  the  extent  of  the  circle  of  feathers  which,  surrounds 
tlieir  eyes,  and  some  other  characters. 

Those  species  which  around  the  eyes  have  a  large  complete 
disk  of  fringed  feathers,  itself  surrounded  liy  a  circle  or  collar  of 
scaly  feathers,  and  between  the  two  a  large  opening  for  the  ear 
(see  fig.  80),  are  more  removed  in  their  form  and  manners  from 
the  diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  than  those  in  which  the  ear  is  small, 
oval,  and  covered  by  fringed  feathers  which  come  from  below 
the  eye.  Traces  of  these  differences  are  perceptible  even  in  the 
skeleton,  [though  only  as  regards  the  degree  of  stoutness  of  the 
r,g.79-.tiimtr.i.ryc«nMo(iiDO»uo.iiic  guiiei,  t"™^*  (^"^^  ^SS- 81  and  84),  there  being  no  gradation  or  transi- 
dcvoidofaiiy  iri>,v;  4,  ihc  ca!c».'  (j^^  jujg  jjjg  Palcons,  either  in   the  skeleton  or  digestive  organs. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Owls,  based  on  the  comparative  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  ear,  is 
liable  to  the  objection  of  dispersing  some  nearly  alUed  groups,  and  approximating  others  that  are  less 
so,  which  is  almost  necessarily  the  result  of  too  exclusive  attachment  to  any  single  character.] 
Among  the  first  species,  we  will  distinguish 

The  Hiboux  {Olus,  Cuv.), — 
Which  have  two  tufts  of  feathers  (vnlg.  horns)  which  they 
can  erect  at  will,  and  the  ear-conch  of  which  (tig.  80), 
extends  in  a  semicircle  from  the  beak  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  is  furnished  anteriorly  with  a  membranous 
operculum.  Their  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes.  Such,  in 
Europe,  are 

The  Loni-tufted  Hiboo  (Str.  otiis,  Lin.).— Very  widely  distri- 
buted ;  it  inhabits  woods,  especially  those  of  fir  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  breeds  generally  in  deserted  Crows'  nests  ;  and 

The  Short-tufted  Hibou  (Sir.  braclit/ntus,  Lin.).— Found  almost 
everj'  where,  [if  indeed  the  same  species,  which  there  is  reason  to 
doubt :  it  inhabits  open  moors,  breeds  on  tin-  ^jiound,  and  exhibits 
trifling  sexual  disparity  of  size.  This  bird  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
dazzled  by  sun-light :  it  is  the  Brachyotus  palustris  of  Gould]. 


We  apply  the  designation  of 
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HowLETS  [Ulula,  Ciiv.) — 
To  the  species  which  have  the  beak  and  ear  of  the  lliboux,   [the  latter,  however,  less  developed 
(see  fig.  83)],  but  not  the  tufts.    They  are  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  both  continents :  for  e.\aniple. 

The  Cinereous  Howlet  {Str.  lappotiica,Gm.). — Almost  as  large  as  our  Bubow.    It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the 
north  of  Sweden,  [and  Arctic  America]. 

The  Barred  Howlet  iSlr.  nehulom,  Gm.).— [A  common  bird  of  North  America,  very  rare  in  Europe.] 

The  Restricted  Owls  {SIrix,  Savigny) — 
Have  ears  as  large  as  in  the  lIibou.K  [but  of  a  very  different  form],  and  furnished  with  a  still  larger 
operculum  ;  but  their  elongated  beak  is  only  bent  towards  the  end,  wUle  in  all  the  other  subgenera  it 
curves  from  the  point.  They  have  no  head-tufts ;  their  tarsi  are 
feathered  [and  rather  long],  but  they  have  hairs  only  upon  the  toes : 
[their  middle  claw  is  obtusely  serrated  :  their  sternum  (fig.  81), 
shorter  than  in  the  others,  has  its  inner  notch  very  slight,  and  often 
obliterated.]  The  mask,  formed  by  the  fringed  feathers  that  surround 
the  eyes,  is  greatly  extended,  which  renders  their  physiognomy  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  any  other  night-bird.  The  species  common 
in  France, 


Fig.  81.— sternum  of  Bwn  Owl. 
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nie  Barn  Owl  {Strix  flammea,  Lin.,  fig.  82),  appears  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  globe,  [or  rather,  there  are  numerous  species  more  or  less  distinguish- 
able]. It  builds  in  steeples,  towers,  &c.  [and  in  places  distant  from  the  abode 
of  ISIan,  where  no  hollow  trees  occur,  in  the  burrows  of  quadrupeds.  When 
nestling  in  pigeon-houses,  it  otfers  no  molestation  to  the  other  inhabitants. 
Its  manner  of  propagation  is  remarkable  ;  as  it  produces  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive broods,  two  or  more  of  which,  of  different  ages,  commonly  occur  in 
the  same  nest :  the  young  remaining  much  longer  m  the  nest  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  other  divisions,  from  which  they  differ  in  developing  a  tinner 
nestling  plumage,  similar  to  the  adult  garb,  and  which  (as 

not  shed  before  the  second  autumn.    This  curious  and 

handsome  bird  is  naturally  familiar,  and  eminently  worthy 

of  protection ;  as  it  preys  solely  on  small  quadrupeds  and 

insects.] 

Syrnium,  Savigny. 
The  disk  and  collar  of  the  preceding  ;  but  the  conch 

(fig.  83)  reduced  to  an  oval  cavity,  that  does  not  ex- 
tend to  half  the  height  of  the  skull ;  they  have  no 

headtnfts,  but  their  feet  are  feathered  to  the  talons. 

[Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  it  is  proper 

to  remark,  that  there  is  no  appreciable  diflference  be- 
tween this  and  Ulula, — certainly  none  of  generical 

importance.     The  Bulaca   of    Hodgson  appears  also 

to  lie  synonymous.] 
Tlie  Tawny  Howlet  (Slrlv  aluco  and  stridula,  Lin.).— A 

common  European  bird,  which  nestles  in  the  woods,  or 

frequently  lays  its  eggs  in  the  [deserted]  nests  of  other 

Birds,  [though  more  commonly  (if  not  always)  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  where  it  abides  by  day.    It  is  the  species  so 

well  known  for  its  sonorous  hootings.    The  young  are  clad 

at  an  early  age  with  downy  feathers,  which  are  succeeded 

by  the  adidt  plumage  previous  to  their  first  winter.    Their 

parents  often  feed  them  with  fish.] 

The  Bubows  {Bubo,  Cuv.)— 
Are  species  which,  with  as  small  a  conch,  and  the  fir.  s:.— Bnrn  owi, 

disk  of  feathers  less  marked  than  in  the  preceding,  possess  head-tufts.     The  known  species  have  great 
feet,  feathered  to  the  talons.     [They  differ  from  the  lliboux  only  in  their  superior  size,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  auditory  aperture.]     Such  is 
The  European  Bubow  (Sti\  bubo,  Lin.),  or  the  Great-borncd  or  Eagle-ou-l. — The  largest  of  iioctuninl  Birds  [or 
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which  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  others  of  this  penus.  It  is  little  less  than  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  very  destruc- 
tive to  Grouse,  Hares,  and  even  Fawns:  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  seldom  seen  in 
Jlritain.]    Add 

The  American  Bubow  (.S/r.  virghtianay  llaud.)— [^iMflHerthun  the  preceding?,  with  the  p-ey  colour  predominating 
over  the  fulvous  :  the  Arctic  Eagle-owl  of  the  Fauna  Amencana-borealis  appears  to  be  only  a  t>emi-albino  vaiiety. 
Another  species  is 

The  Small-tufted  Bubow  {Sir.  ascalaphtis,  Savigny),  inadvertently  placed  by  the  author  in  his  division  Otus.  It 
is  proper  to  Asia  antl  Africa,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  There  are  several  more, 
certain  of  which  appear  to  compose  the  Ilnhua  and  Urrhua  of  Hodgson.] 

Other  species  occur,  in  which  the  aigrettes,  wider  apart  and  placed  furtlicr  liackward,  arc  elevated 
witli  less  facility  above  the  horizontal  line.     Species  occur  in  both  continents  ;  as 

Sti\  fffiseatay  Shaw,  from  Giii;ina  ;  and  AVr.  strepitnns, 
Tem.,  from  Batavia. 

NocTUA*,  Savigny. 

Neither  tults,  nor  an  open  and  deeply  set  concii  to 
the  ear;  the  aperture  of  which  is  oval,  and  scarcely 
longer  than  in  other  Birds :  tlie  disk  of  fringed  fea- 
thers is  smaller  and  even  less  complete  than  in  the 
iluhows.  Tiieir  relations  to  the  diurnal  Birds  of 
prey  are  evident,  even  in  their  liabits,  [but  not  in 
their  internal  conformation]. 

Sorac  are  remarkable  for  a  long  cuneiform  tail, 
and  have  their  toes  densely  feathered.     They  are 

The  Surns  (Surnia,  Dumeril)— 

Tlic  Rayed  Sum  {S/r.nisoria,  Wolf;  Sfr.  finierea,  Lin.). 

— This,  the  best-known  species,  from  the  north  of  the 

whole  globe,  is  about  the  size  of  the  Sparrow-hawk.    It 

Vig.  S3.— Howict's  Ear.  hunts  more  during  the  day  than  the  night. 

The  species  of  the  Uralian  mountains  (Str.  uralensis^ 
Pallas),  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Harfang.  It  also  hunts  during  the  day,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  Germany.  It 
is  probably  the  Ihibris  or  Pt>/nx  of  Aristotle.t 

There  is  a  species  termed  Arcadian  {Str.  acadicn,  Naum),  but  which  belongs  to  the  whole  north  of  the  Globe  [?  ] 
It  is  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  being  hardly  larger  than  a  Sparrow.  It  does  not  avoid  the  light  of  day;  but  Le  Vail- 
1  ant  has  made  known  another,  from  Africa,  (le  Cfioucou,  Nc^xxxviii.),  which,  according  to  bis  account,  is  very 
nocturnal.  [The  former  is  the  Str.  passerhmof  Linmeus,  but  not  of  British  authors,  and  the  Str.  acadica  uf 
Temminck,  but  not  of  Gnielin ;  it  is  referrible  to  the  Glaucidmm  of  Boie, 
and  is  not  found  in  America:  the  Str.  acadica,  Gm.,  is  peculiar  to 
America,  and  pertains  to  a  very  different  subdivision,  Ni/ctale  of  Brehm, 
the  members  of  which  are  considerably  more  nocturnal  in  their  habits 
and  adaptments.  To  the  latter  group  the  Choucou  of  Le  Vaillant 
should  also  probably  be  referred.  Nmos  of  Hodgson  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Glauciditim.] 

Others  have  the  tail  short,  and  the  toes  densely  feathered : 
the  largest  of  which,  and  also  the  largest  night-bird  without    tf^ 
head-tufts,  is 

The  Harfang  (Str.  ni/cfea,  Lin.),  or  Great  Snaicy  Owl,  which  almost 
equals  the  European  Bubow  in  its  dimensions.  It  inhabits  the  north 
of  both  continents,  nestles  on  elevated  rocks,  and  preys  on  Hares,  Ca- 
percalzies,  and  Ptarmigan.  [This  bird  forms  another  very  distinct 
division,  and  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Bubows:  like  tliem,  it  does 
possess  head-tufts,  which  however  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  though 
we  have  seen  the  bird  erect  them ;  its  plumage  is  remarkably  firm. 
The  term  Xf/ctea,  Swainson,  has  been  generically  applied  to  it,  with  the 
specific  appellation  Candida.] 


*  Thi»  term  it  falling  into  disuse,  from  its  hutting  been 
jcslowed  on  n  jfroup  of  insects  :  it  in  moreover  f»r  from 
.ituus.  as  applied  tn  the  most  diurnal  of  the  On-ls. — Ed. 

+  The  Prince  of  Musij^nanu  places  this  re marknble  bird  ii 
I  l.ave  iHVf  r  seen  a  specimen.  Uul-to  jail^L-  fr..m  Mr.  Gou 


lie  Birds  of  EuTopr, — should 
Heparate  division  (Pf^nj-J;  i 
t  from  Surnifi,  as  its  accipit 
tiiitm  or  Vlula.—Ev. 
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There  are  others  very  much  smaller, — such  as 

Str.  Tengmalmi,  Gm. — [These  have  an  extended  auditory  conch,  as  in  the  Howlets,  like  which  they  are  very 
nocturnal,  and  unable  to  endure  the  light  of  day.  The  Ni/ctale  of  Brehni.  The  species  indicated  is  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  Continent,  that  confounded  with  it  in  the  fur-countries  of  North  America,  Str.  Tengmalmiy 
Richardson,  being  now  dedicated  to  its  enterprising  discoverer.] 

But  the  greater  number  of  these  small  species  have  only 
a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  toes,  [and  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
true  Sums.     They  are  the  Athene^  Boie].     Such  is 

Str.  passerina,  Gm.  [and  of  British  authors;  Str.  nocttia,  Lin.; 
Athene  noctua,  Bonap.] — It  nestles  in  old  walls,  [and  frequently  in 
chimneys,  and  has  been  seen  to  pursue  Swallows  on  the  wing.  A 
remarkable  exotic  species,  w  ith  very  long  tarsi,  is  the 

Str.  cuiiictttaria,  Molina,  or  the  Burrowing  Owl,  as  it  has  been 
called ;  but  which,  it  is  most  probable,  only  appropriates  the  dwell- 
ings of  burrowing  quadrupeds,  as  the  Barn  Owl  is  known  to  do 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  the  present  species  inhabiting  the  open 
prairies  of  America,  where  there  are  no  trees,  and  abounding  in  the 
villages  of  the  Prairie  Marmots,  as  also  in  the  burrows  of  the  Vis- 
cachas]. 

There  are  yet  other  Noctua  with  unfeathered  toes,  which 
approxmiate  the  Howlets  in  size.  Cayenne  supplies  several  fine 
species,  and  paiiicularly  the  three  following : — 
Sir.  cnyennensis,  Gm. ;  Str.  lineata,  Shaw,  or  Str.  albomarginata, 
Spix;  and  Str.  torquata,  Daud.— The  two  first  of  these  equal  in  size  the  Tawny  Howlet,  and  the  last  is 
still  larger. 

Finally,  there  are  some  in   America,  which  have  the  tarsi,  in  addition  to  their  toes,  denuded  of 
feathers  ;  of  which  the 
Str.  nudipes,  Daud.,  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 

The  Scops  {Scops,  Savigny), — 
With  ears  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  head,  the  incomplete  disk  and  naked  toes  of  the  preceding, 
combine  aigrettes  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bubows  and  Hiboux. 
One  inhabits  Europe  (Str.  scops,  Lin.)— Scarcely  larger  than  a  Blackbird,  [and  there  are  many  others]. 

Some  foreign  species  occur  of  rather  large  size,  with  the  legs,  as  well  as  the  toes,  naked.  [They 
constitute  the  subdivision  Ketitpa.']     Such  are 

Str.  Ketiipa,  Tem.,  and  Str.  Lesclienaulti,  Id.,  which  may  possibly  prove  to  be  identical.  [Tliese  Birds  are 
essentially  Bubows,  with  long  and  naked  tarsi,  the  skin  of  which  corrugates  in  dry  specimens,  so  as  to  present 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  reticulated  scales,  which  is  not  the  case.  Their  toes  are  very 
rough  underneath,  as  in  the  Ospreys ;  and  like  them  they  prey  chiefly  on  fish,  and  sometimes  crustaceans.  The 
Cultrunguis  of  Hodgson  apj  ears  to  be  a  synonynie  of  this  subdivision 

The  great  group  of  Owls  fulls  naturally  into  three  distinct  sections,  distinguishable  at  the 
first  glance  ;  and  two  of  these  sections  comprehend  species  which  differ  exceedingly  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  external  ear. 

The  first  comprises  all  that  are  decorated  with  aigrettes,  or  what  are  popularly  termed 
Horned  Owls  ;  as  the  divisions  Nt/ctea,  Bubo,  Ketupa,  Scops,  and  Otus. 

In  the  second  section,  the  whole  of  the  tuftless  species  should  be  brought  together, 
excepting  those  constituting  the  subdivision  Sirix  of  Savigny.  They  mainly  differ  in  their 
desrees  of  adaptation  for  nocturnal  or  semi-diurnal  habits. 

'i  he  third  is  composed  of  the  restricted  genus  Strix,  or  the  Barn  Owls,  and  is  much  more 
distinct  from  both  the  others,  than  the  latter  are  inter  se.  The  aspect  of  the  living  bird  is 
very  different  in  thesj   hree  primary  sections.] 
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THE  SECOND  OROEK  OF  BIRDS. 

THE  I'ASSEUIN.E. 

This  is  the  most  numerous  order  of  tlic  whole  class.  Its  character  seems,  at  first  sight, 
])urclv  negative,  for  it  cuibraccs  all  those  Birds  which  are  neither  swimmers,  waders,  climbers, 
ra])a(ious,  nor  gallinaceous.  Nevertheless,  by  comparing  them,  a  very  great  mutual  resem- 
blance of  structure  becomes  perceptible,  and  jiarticularly  sueh  insensible  gradations  from  one 
genus  to  another,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  the  subdivisions. 

They  have  neither  the  violence  of  the  Birds  of  Prey,  nor  the  fi.\ed  regimen  of  the  Poultry 
and  ^\'ater-fowI ;  insects,  fruit,  and  grain,  constitute  their  food,  which  consists  more  exclu- 
sively of  grain  as  the  beak  is  stouter  and  stronger,  and  of  insects  as  it  is  more  slender.  Those 
in  which  it  is  strong  even  ])ursue  other  Birds. 

Their  stomach  is  a  muscular  gizzard.  They  have,  generally,  two  small  c<rea  :  and  it  is 
among  them  that  we  find  the  singing  Birds,  and  the  most  com])licated  inferior  larynx. 

The  proportional  length  of  their  wings  and  the  power  of  their  flight  arc  as  various  as  their 
habits. 

The  adult  sternum  has  ordinarily  but  one  cmargination  on  each  side  of  its  posterior  border. 
There  are,  however,  two  in  the  Rollers,  Kingfishers,  and  Bee-eaters,  [also  in  the  Colies, 
Xlotmots,  and  Todies,  which  the  author  includes  in  this  group,]  and  none  whatever  in  the 
Swifts  and  Ilumming-birds. 

We  institute  our  first  partition  according  to  the  feet,  and  have  then  recourse  to  the  beak. 

The  first  and  most  numerous  division  comprehends  those  genera  in  which  the  external  toe 
is  connected  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  or  second  joint  only. 

[This  ordinal  subdivision,  properly  restricted,  is  one  of  the  most  rigorously  defined  through- 
out nature,  quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  Parrots. 

The  entire  skeleton,  digestive  and  vocal  org.ins,  are  pecidiar;  and  those  genera  included 
by  the  author  which  differ  in  one  particidar  differ  also  in  the  rest,  and  accord  in  all  tlieir 
essential  characters  with  another  gi-eat  group  that  follows. 

The  lower  larynx  is  always  complicated,  and  operated  upon  by  four  distinct  jiairs  of 
muscles  ;  besides  which,  the  long  sterno-tracheal  pair — found  in  most  other  Birds — is  gene- 
rally present,  but  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity.  This  character  excludes  the  Cuvieran  genera 
Ci/pselus,  CaprimuUjus,  Podargus,  Coliiis,  Coracias,  Colaris,  Upiipa,  Merops,  Prionites,  Alcedo, 
Ceyx,  Todus,  and  Buceros, — ten  of  which  have  also  no  intestinal  cceca,  and  the  three  others 
very  large  cocea,  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  Owls  (fig.  79)-  AH  the  remaining  genera, 
except  the  Humming-birds,  which  also  require  to  be  excluded,  have  two  minute  cceca. 

With  the  sole  exce])tion  again  of  the  Humming-birds,  which  have  the  lower  larynx  diffe- 
rently complicated,  all  siiigiiiff  Birds  belong  to  this  great  order :  the  conformation  alluded  to 
enables  them  to  inflect  and  modulate  the  voice ;  though  there  are  many  species,  possessing 
the  same  structiu-e,  which  nevertheless  utter  only  monotonous  cries,  and  others  of  which  the 
notes  are  harsh  and  little  varied ;  even  these,  however,  are  very  generally  capable  of  being 
taught  to  speak,  to  whistle  airs,  and  to  imitate  almost  any  sound  ;  and  in  sueh  individuals  as 
cannot  be  brought  to  do  so,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  physical  deficiency,  as 
indicated  by  the  diversity  noticeable  in  this  respect  in  individuals  of  the  same  species :  there 
are  indeed  very  few  of  them,  if  any,  that  do  not  sinr/.  or  utter  some  peculiar  note  or  chatter 
analogous  to  song,  during  the  season  of  courtshi]). 

The  sternal  apparatus,  whether  of  a  Swallow  or  Tree-creeper,  a  Promerops,  Finch,  Crow, 
Thrush,  or  Manakin,  ]iresents  invariably  the  same  peculiar  characters,  with  scarcelv  any  modi- 
fication. The  long  mauubrial  process  in  front  between  the  coracoids,  with  slantingly  truncate 
bifurcate  tip  ;  the  costal  process,  expanding  anteriorly   much  beyond  the  articulations  of  the 
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ribs ;  the  single  deep  and  angular  posterior  emargination,  reduced  to  a  foramen  in  some ;  the 

long,  slender^and  curving  furcula,  with   invariably  a  compressed  vertical  appendage; — all  are 

characters  that  at  once  indicate  the 
present  order,  and  exclude  every 
one  of  the  genera  that  have  been 
enumerated. 

They  have  constantly  a  large  brain, 
and  characteristic  form  of  skull,  ex- 
cepting in  one  genus* ;  twelve  tail- 
feathers,  another  character  which 
excludes  the  genera  Cypselus,  Capri- 
mulgus,  Podargus,  Colius,  Uptipa, 
Trochilus,  and  Buceros;  and  their 
clothing  feathers  have  rarely  any 
trace  of  the  supplementary  plume, 
«hich  is  never  developed  beyond  a 
few  do«Tiy  filaments.  All  of  them  are 

hatched  naked,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  from  coloured  or  speckled  eggs,  larger  at  one  end, 

and  in  a  nest  constructed  and  generally  interwoven  by  the  parents, — extremely  few  other 

Birds  doing  more  than  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  materials. 
The  toes  are  formed  for  perching ;  and  are  always  three  before  and  one  hindward,  the 

outward  and  middle  toes  being  in  every  instance  connected  to  the  first  joint,  and  sometimes 

further.] 

Tlie  first  family  of  this  division  is  that  of 

The  Dentirostres, — 
Wherein  the  upper  mandible  is  notched  on  each  side  toward  the  point. t     It  is  in  this  family 
that  the  greatest  number  of  insectivorous   Birds  occur ;  though  many  of  them  feed  likewise 
on  berries  and  other  soft  fruits. 

The  genera  are  determined  by  the  general  form  of  the  beak,  which  is  stout  and  compressed 
in  the  Shrikes  and  Thrushes,  flattened  in  the  Flycatchers,  round  and  thick  in  the  Tanagers, 
and  slender  and  pointed  in  the  Pettyehaps  group ;  but  the  transitions  from  one  to  another  of 
these  forms  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  limit  the  genera. 

[The  study  of  the  changes  of  plumage,  and  even  colours  and  markings,  affords  considerable 
assistance  in  determining  the  affinities  of  the  various  genera, — more  so,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  character.] 

The  Shrikes  (Lanius,  Lin.) — 

Have  a  conical  or  compressed  beak,  more  or  less  hooked  at  the  point. 

The  Shrikes,  properly  so  called,  {Lanius,  Vieillot) — 
Have  it  triangular  at  the  base,  with  compressed  sides.  They  live  in  families  [for  a  few  weeks  after  the 
breeding  season],  fly  irregularly  and  precipitately,  uttering  shrill  cries ;  nestle  on  trees  [or  in  bushes] ; 
lay  five  or  six  eggs,  and  take  great  care  of  their  young.  They  have  the  liabit  of  imitating,  in  the  wild 
state,  part  of  the  songs  of  such  Birds  as  Uve  in  their  vicinity.  The  females  [?]  and  young  are  gene- 
rally marked  with  fine  transverse  lines  on  the  upper  parts. 

Some  have  the  upper  mandible  arched ;  those  in  which  its  point  is  strong  and  much  hooked,  and  in 
wliich  the  notch  forms  a  small  tooth  on  each  side,  manifest  a  degree  of  courage  and  cruelty  which  has 
led  to  their  association  with  the  Birds  of  Prey  by  many  naturalists.  In  fact,  they  pursue  other  Birds, 
and  successfully  defend  themselves  against  the  larger  ones,  even  attacking  the  latter  whenever  they 
intrude  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest. 


Tliere  are  four  or  five  species  of  this  subdivision  in  Europe,  as 

Tlie  Sentinel  Shrike  {L.  cxcitbitor,  Lin.) — As  larpe  as  a  Thrush,  and  ash-coloured  ahovr,  white  untlenn-ath  ;  the 
wings,  tail,  and  a  band  crossing  the  eyes,  black ;  some  white  on  the  scapulars  and  tail.  It  resides  all  the  year  in 
France,  [and  is  chiefly  known  as  an  uncuminon  winter  visitant  in  Britain]. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  (Z,.  co//«r/«,  Gm.)— Smaller,  with  the  head  and  rump  ash-coloured,  the  back  and  wings 
reddish-brown,  a  black  streak  through  the  eyes,  lower  parts  whitish,  tinged  with  pinkish  liluch,  wings  and  tail  dull 
black,  the  siile  feathers  of  the  latter  white  at  the  baseextenially.  [Female,  brown  above,  w  ithout  transverse  striw,  and 
sometimes  attaining  the  masculine  liverj'  with  age.]  It  destroys  other  Birds,  young  Frogs,  and  a  vast  number  of 
insects,  which  it  impales  on  the  thorns  of  bushes,  to  devour  at  leisure,  [a  habit  common  to  the  whole  genus,  w  hence 
they  have  derived  the  name  of  Butcher-birds.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  Shrikes  have  great  power  of  clutching 
with  their  toes,  and  always  hold  their  prey  in  one  foot,  resting  on  the  tarsal  joint  of  that  foot,  unless  when  they 
have  fastened  it  upon  a  thorn,  when  they  pull  it  to  pieces  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  present  species  feeds  much 
on  small  mammalia,  as  Shrews  and  (he  smaller  Voles,  captures  insects  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  a  Flycatcher, 
and  is  a  common  summer  visitant  in  the  southern  counties  of  England]. 

The  Wood  Shrike  (L.  ruftis,  Gm.)— Wings  and  tail  nearly  as  in  the  preceding,  the  band  across  the  eyes  meeting 
over  the  forehead,  the  head  and  neck  bright  rufous,  back  black,  the  scapulars,  ninip,  and  lower  parts,  white. 
[Sexes  almost  similar.  A  sunrmer  visitant,  of  ver>'  rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  There  are  two  others  in  Europe, 
allied  to  the  tirst,  L.  minor,  Gm.,  and  L.  tiieridionaiis,  Tem.;  and  many  more  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  some 
of  the  former  having  shorter  wings,  and  a  longer  and  more  cuneated  tail.] 

There  are  numerous  exotic  species  with  arcuated  beaks,  the  points  of  which  diminish  by  degrees,  till  it  becomes 
impossible  to  define  the  limits  between  them  and  the  Thrushes. 

The  genus  Lanio  of  Vieillot  is  founded  on  one  of  them,  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  of  which  are  slightly 
angular.    It  is  the  Tangara  mordore  of  Buftbn,  (Tan.  atricapUla,  Gm.) 

Various  species  with  feeble  bills  constitute  the  Laniariug  of  Vieillot.   (Gal.  Ois.  143.) 

Tlie  Vireoles  ( Vireo)  of  the  same  naturalist  chiefly  difler  in  the  shortness  and  slenderness  of  the  bill.  [They  con- 
stitute a  very  distinct  genus,  consisting  of  the  warbling  Flticatehers  of  North  America,  as  Mttscicapa  olivacea, 
WUs.,  and  many  proximate  species,  which  are  allied  to  the  Pettycbaps  group  (the  restricted  Sylvia,  or  Phillo- 
pneuste)  of  Europe:  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  baccivorous.] 

Other  Shrikes  have  the  superior  mandible  straight,  and  abruptly  hooked  at  the  tip.  They  are  all 
foreign,  and  grade  towards  the  Fauvettes  and  other  slender-billed  Dentirostres. 

[Tliey  constitute  the  Thamnophilns  of  Vieillot.  as  now  generally  accepted,  wherein  the  plumage  is  soft  and  pufl\, 
and  conspicuously  barred  across  at  all  ages,  these  markings  being  in  some  instances  broken  into  spots,  as  in  tJie 
nestling  dress  of  the  Thrushes,  to  which  and  the  true  Shrikes  they  are  intermediate,  passing  to  the  Thrushes 
through  lanthocinela.    They  are  also  related  to  the  Antcatchcrs,  and  are  indigenous  to  South  America]. 

Some  of  them  have  a  straight  and  very  strong  beak,  the  lower  mandible  of  which  is  much  inflated  ; 

As  L.  lineaiuSf  Leach,  {Zool.  Misc.  pi.  vi.),  Thamnophilm  guttattis^  SpLx. 

Others,  again,  \^-\ih  a  straight  and  slender  bill,  are  remarkable  for  their  crests  of  vertical  featlicrs ; 

As  L.  plumatns,  Shaw ;  of  which  Vieillot  makes  his  genus  Prionops,  and  le  Manicup  of  Buffbn  (Pipra  albi/rotis^ 
Gm.),  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  true  Pipra,  beyond  a  more  than  usually  prolonged  junction  of  the 
two  outer  toes.     M.  Vieillot  makes  of  it  his  genus  Pit/n/s.  (Cal.  129.) 

Among  these  Shrikes,  more  particularly  so  called,  some  other  exotic  subgenera,  that  differ  more  or 
less,  require  to  be  specified.     Such  are 

The  Vaxgas  [Vauga),  Buffon, — 
Distinguished  by  a  large  beak,  very  much  compressed  throughout,  its  tip  strongly  booked,  and  that  of 
the  lower  mandible  bent  downward. 

The  Vanga  (L.  nirvirostris^  Gm.),  and  also  some  newly-discovered  species,  as  I',  desfrndor,  Cuv.,  &c. 
The  Langareys  {Oct/ptencs,  Cuv.;  ^r/am?/*,  Vieillot) — 
Have  the  beak  conical  and  rounded,  without  any  ridge,  somewhat  arched  towards  the  tip,  with  a  very 
tine  point,  slightly  emarginated  on  each  side.     Their  feet  are  very  short,   and   the  wings  in  particular 
reach  beyond  the  tail,  which   renders   their  flight  similar  to  that  of  a   Swallow;  hut  they  have  the 
courage  of  the  Shrikes,  and  do  not  fear  to  attack  even  the  Crow. 

Numerous  species  inhabit  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  they  are  continually  seen  on  the 
wing,  flying  swiftly  in  pursuit  of  insects.*    [They  are  unquestionably  allied  to  the  following.] 

The  Barita"hs  {Barita,  Cuv.  ;  Cracticus,  Vieillot) — 
Have  a  large  and  straight  conical  beak,  round  at  its  base, — where  it  extends  circularly  backward  upon 

■  ronault  n  niono(:rnpa  of  this  genus,  by  M,  Valciicif  nncs.publishfri  in  M^tn.  du  Mm  ,  rom.  >i.  p.  2(1. 
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the  foreliead,  occupying  the  site  of  the  frontal  feathers,- — laterally  compressed,  and  emarginated.  Tlie 
nostrils,  small  and  linear,  are  not  surrounded  by  a  membranous  space. 

They  are  large  birds  of  Australia  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  naturalists  have  arbitrarily  dispersed  in 
several  genera.  They  are  said  to  be  very  noisy  and  ciamorous,  and  pursue  small  Birds :  [are  also  docile,  and 
readily  learn  to  whistle  airs  with  remarkable  power  and  execution]. 

The  Chalybeans  {ChalylxBUS,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  beak  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Baritahs,  except  that  it  is  rather  less  thick  at  the  base,  and  the 
nostrils  are  pierced  in  a  large  membranous  space.     The  known  species  are  iudigenons  to  New  Guinea, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  tints,  resembling  burnished  steel. 

The  Paradisian  Chalybean  (C.  paradisceiis,  Cuv. ;  ParadUaa  viridis,  Gm.).— The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
like  curled  velvet,  which,  together  with  the  lustre  of  its  hues,  has  caused  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  Birds  of 
Paradise. 

The  Tufted  Chalybean  {C.  corn«l«s,V\.;  Barita  Eeraudrenii,  Lesson).— Two  pointed  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 
occiput ;  and  the  trachea  forms  three  circles  before  it  reaches  the  lungs.* 

The  Psaras  (Psaris,  Cuv. ;  Tetyra,  Vieillot,) — 
Have  a  conical  beak,  very  thick,  and  round  at  its  base,  but  not  extending  backward  upon  the  forehead  ; 
the  point  is  slightly  compressed  and  hooked. 

The  species  inhabit  South  America,  and  that  best  known  is 

The  Cayenne  Psara  (ia?i!i/i  cai/HHiw,  Gm.),  which  is  ash-coloured,  with  the  head, wings,  and  tail,  black.  Us 
manners  resemble  those  of  the  Shrikes.    There  are  many  others. 

The  Choucaris  (Graucalm,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  bill  less  compressed  than  in  the   Shrikes,  the  ridges  of  its  upper  mandible  sharp,  and  regu- 
larly arcuated  throughout  its  length ;  the  commissure  of  the  beak  is  slightly  arched.     The  feathers 
which  sometimes  cover  the  nostrils  have  occasioned  them  to  have  been  approximated  to  the  Crows, 
but  the  emargination  of  the  beak  removes  them  from  that  genus  [ .'  ] 

They  inhabit,  like  the  Baritahs,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  have  very  brilliant  plumage,  and 
compose  the  Pirola  of  Temminck,  or  Piilonorltynchns,  Kuhl,  founded  on  the  head-feathers  being  more  like  velvet. 
Sphecotlteres^  Vieillot,  only  dillers  from  the  others  in  being  rather  more  naked  round  the  eyes. 

To  the  Choucaris  may  be  approximated  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  birds  lately  discovered  in  those  regions, 
ihe  Corac'ias puellO)  \jSX\\.  ;  Irena  puctla^  HoTsf. ;  Drongo  azur^,Tera.;  a  Javanese  species,  of  a  velvet  black,  the 
back  of  which  is  of  the  most  splendid  ultramarine  blue  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

The  Bethdles  {Bethylus,  Cuv. ;   Cissopits,  Vieillot). 
The  beak  thick,  short,  uniformly  bulging,  and  slightly  compressed  towards  its  tip. 
We  know  but  of  one,  which  has  the  form  and  colours  of  our  common  Magpie — (Lanius  leverianus,  Shaw ; 
L.  picatiis,  Latham). 

The  Falconets  {Falcuncuhis^  Vieillot) — 

Have  a  compressed  beak,  almost  as  high  as  long,  with  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  arcuated.  [They 
are  merely  Tits,  with  a  somewhat  shrike-like  bill,  and  resemble  our  common  Pari  in  their  manners, 
notes,  nidification,  eggs,  and  plumage]. 

The  Crested  Falconet  {Laniwt  frontatus,  Latham).— Size  of  a  Sparrow,  and  nearly  the  same  colours  as  our  com- 
mon Great  Tit :  the  coronal  feathers  of  the  male  form  a  crest.  It  inhabits  New  Holland.  [Some  of  the  Malaconofi 
are  nearly  allied.] 

The  Pardalotes  {Pardalotus,  Vieillot) — 
Have  a  short  beak,  slightly  compressed,  the  upper  mandible  with  a  sharp  arcuated  ridge,  and  its  tip 
emarginated.     They  are  very  small  birds,  with  a  short  tail. 

Tlie  best-known  species  {Pipra  punctata^  Shaw),  is  partly  sprinkled  with  white,  like  an  Amaduvat.  From 
New  Holland,  [where  there  are  many  others]. 

The  Flycatchers  [Mtiscicnpa,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  beak  horizontally  depressed,  and  armed  with  bristles  at  its  base,  with  the  point  more  or  less 
decurved  and  emarginated.   Tlieir  general  habits  are  those  of  the  Shrikes ;  and,  according  to  tlieir  size, 
they  prey  on  small  Birds  or  Insects.     The  most  feeble  of  them  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  the 
slender-billed  warblers.     We  divide  them  as  follow. 
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The  Tyrants  (Ti/rannus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  long,  straiglit,  ami  ven-  stout  bill ;  tlic  ridge  of  the  upper  niandilile  straight  ami  liliint ;  its 
point  abruptly  hooked.  They  arc  American  birds,  of  the  size  of  our  Shrikes  and  equally  spirited, 
which  defend  their  young  even  against  Eagles,  and  drive  all  liirds  of  prey  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
nest.  The  largest  species  prey  on  smaller  birds,  and  do  not  always  ilisdain  those  they  find  dead. 
[They  have  even  been  observed  to  plunge  after  fish  in  the  manner  of  a  Kingfisher;  and  have  been 
sometimes  noticed  to  throw  up  their  food  and  catch  it  in  the  throat,  as  in  the  Toucans,  Ilornhills,  &c. 
Tlie  s|)ecies  are  extremely  numerous,  and  have  been  further  subdivided  by  different  systematists.  Thus,  several 
with  extremely  furcate  tails  compose  the  Milvuhtx,  Swains.,  and  the  smaller  and  weaker  species  the  Ti/ranniila  of 
the  same  nomenclator  :  the  latter  grade  into  the  Kinsflpts.  Others  constitute  the  Plalyrynchiis^  Vicillot,  &;c.  The 
majority  have  yellow  or  red  coronal  feathers,  somewhat  as  in  the  Kinglets.] 

The  AIouchkroi.les  (Mtiscipcta,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  long  beak,  very  much  depressed,  and  tw  ice  as  broad  as  high,  even  at  the  base  ;  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  very  obtuse,  hut  sometimes  however  the  reverse ;  the  edges  slightly  curved,  the  points 
and  emargination  feeble,  and  long  vibrissse  at  the  gape. 

Their  weakness  disables  them  from  preying  on  aught  but  insects.  .Ml  of  I  hem  are  foreign  ;  and 
many  are  ornamented  with  long  tail-feathers  or  with  fine  crests,  or  at  least  have  vivid  colours  on  the 
plumage. 

[Several  different  natural  groups  are  here  brought  together :  the  term  is  now  generally  restricted  to  some  beau- 
tiful birtis  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  males  of  which  have  crimson  and  bl.nck  plumage,  and  long  even  tails,  the 
females  bemg  yellow  where  the  male  is  red ;  their  colours  are  distributed  as  in  the  Redstarts,  and  there  are  other 
birds  of  similar  form  and  coloiu-ing,  but  stouter  and  larger,  which  compose  the  Phtenlcornist  Gould.] 

Some  species  appro.\imating  the  Moucherolles  [or  rather  theTjTants], — 
The  Flatbills  {Platyrynchus,  Vicillot), — 
Are  remarkable  for  having  the  bill  still  broader  and  more  depressed. 

[They  have  been  confused  by  many  writers  with  the  Todies,  a  widely  separated  genus,  that  does  not  even  possess 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Pajiserina;.    They  have  also  been  ranged  under  many  named  minor  subtbvisions.] 

Others,  which  have  also  the  beak  broad  and  depressed,  are  distinguished  by  their  longer  legs  and 
short  tail.     They  compose  the  genus 

CoN'opoPHAGA,  Vieillot, — 

Of  which  but  two  or  three  species  are  known,  all  from  America,  that  subsist  on  Ants,  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  ranged  with  the  small  tribe  of  Thrushes  termed  Antcatchers. 

The  Restricted  Fltcatchers  {Muscicapa,  Cuv.) — ■ 
Have  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape,   and  the  bill  more  slender  than  in  the  Moucherolles.     It  is  still, 
however,  depressed,  with  an  acute  ridge  above,  a  straight  edge,  and  the  point  a  little  curved  downward. 
[They  are  closely  related  by  affinity  to  the  Chats  and  Redstarts,  as  are  also  the  Moucherolles,  and  have 
similar  mottled  nestling  plumage,  a  character  that  does  not  occur  in  the  great  Tyrant  group. 

Four  species  inhabit  Europe,  migrating  southward  in  winter.] 

The  Grey  Flycatcher  (J/,  grisola,  Gm.) — Grey  above,  whitish  underneath,  with  some  greyish  streaks  on  the 
breast.  [It  is  very  common  throughout  Britain,  seldom  arriving  before  May:  one  of  the  least  musical  of  our 
native  Birds.  Its  legs  are  shorter  than  in  the  following,  and  general  character  different :  hence,  with  some  others 
from  Africa,  it  composes  the  Bufaiis  of  Boi^.] 

The  Collared  Flycatcher  (.1/.  albicotfh,  Tem.),  is  very  remarkable  for  the  changes  of  plumage  [or  r.ither  of 
colouring  only]  which  the  male  undergoes  seasonally.  Resembling  the  other  sex  in  wintei",  that  is  to  say,  ^rey  [on 
the  upper  parts]  with  a  white  patch  on  the  wina;,  it  attains  towards  the  nuptial  season  an  agreeable  distribution  of 
pure  black  and  white,  the  head,  back,  wings  and  tail,  bein^  of  the  former  colour,  and  the  forehead,  a  collar  round 
the  neck,  a  great  patch  on  each  wing,  a  smaller  one  in  front  of  it,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  tail,  white.  It  nestles 
in  the  trunks  of  trees. 

.Vnother  species  subject  to  the  same  changes  has  more  recently  been  discovered,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  male 
is  black  like  the  back  in  the  nuptial  season,  and  which  wants  the  small  white  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  wing.  It  is 
the  Pied  Flycatcher  (.V.  Iiicluosa,  Tem  ),  which  is  found  further  norlhward  than  the  other.  [This  species  is 
remarkable  for  its  local  distribution  in  the  British  islands,  being  ver\'  common  near  the  lakes  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  of  rare  occurrence  elsewhere.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  other  ever  occurs  here.  They  are  said  to 
differ  in  their  notes,  and  both  lay  blue  eggs,  whereas  the  Grey  Flycatcher  lays  widtish  eggs  spotted  « ith  brown. 
The  two  pied  species  are  also  comparatively  musical.] 
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The  fourth  was  discovered  in  Gennany,  [in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  common  It  is  smaller  than  the  others,  with 
plumage  resembhng  that  of  a  Robin  ;  constitutes  the  division  Erythrosterna  of  Bonaparte]. 

The  beak  of  the  Flycatchers  becomes  more  and  more  slender,  till  it  finally  ajjproaclies  that  of  some 
Kinglets. 

Some  species,  wherein  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  is  more  raised,  and  arched  towards  the  tip, 
lead  to  the  Chats  and  Wheatears.     Certain  of  these  appear  to  compose  the  Drimophilm  of  Temminck. 

There  are  also  several  genera  or  subgenera  closely  allied  to  different  links  of  the  great  series  of 
Flycatchers,  although  they  much  suqiass  them  in  size.     Such  are 

The  Bald  Tyrants  {Gymnucephalus,  Geof.), — 
Which    have   nearly  the  same  beak  as  the  Tyrants,  only  that  its  ridge  is  rather  more   arcuated, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  face  is  destitute  of  feathers. 
We  know  but  of  one  species,  from  Cayenne,  as  laro^e  as  a  Crow,  and  the  colour  of  Spanish  snuflf. 

The  Dragoon-birds  (Cephalopterus,  Geof.) — 
Have,  on  the  contrarj',  the  base  of  the  bill  adorned  with  feathers,  which,  radiating  at  top,  form  a  large 
crest  resembling  a  parasol. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  from  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  ;  of  the  size  of  a  Jay,  and  black :  the  feathers  on  the 
lower  part  of  its  breast  form  a  sort  of  pendent  dewlap — (C.  ornata,  Geoff. ;  Coracina  cephaloptera,  Vieillot ; 
Cor.  ornata,  Spix.) 

The  Cotingas  [Ampelis,  Lin.) — 

Have  the  beak  compressed,  as  m  the  generality  of  Flycatchers,  but  proportionally  rather  shorter,  tole- 
rably wide  at  base,  and  slightly  arcuated. 

Those  in  which  it  is  strongest  and  most  pointed,  retain  a  veiy  insectivorous  regimen.     They  are 

named 

PiAUHACS  (Querula,  Vieillot) — 

From  their  cry,  and  inhabit  America,  where  they  live  in  flocks  in  the  woods,  and  pursue  insects. 

Such  are  the  Common  Piauhau  {Muscic.  rubricollis,  Gm.),  black  with  a  pui-ple  throat ;  and  the  Great  Piauhau, 
entirely  purple,  (Cotinga  rouge,  Vaillant ;  Coradm  militaris,  Shaw).  The  Grey  CoUnga  [Amp  cinerea)  resembles 
the  Piauhaus  rather  than  the  genuine  Cotingas.  The  Golden-throated  Piauhau  (Coracias  scutata,  Lath.,  or  Co- 
racina scutata,  Tem.),  has  a  smaller  beak,  and  approximates  the  Bald  Tyrant. 

The  Restricted  Cotingas  {Ampelis,  Vieillot), — 
In  which  the  beak  is  rather  weaker,  feed  on  berries  and  soft  fruits,  in  addition  to  insects.  They  inhabit 
humid  places  in  South  America ;  and  the  greater  number  are  remarkable,  at  the  breeding  season,  for 
the  splendour  of  the  azure  and  purple  which  adorn  the  males.     Diu-ing  the  rest  of  the  year  both  se.ves 
are  grey  or  brown. 

The  Scarlet  Cotinga  [A.  carnifex,  Lin.) — Crown,  rump,  and  belly  scarlet ;  the  rest  brownish-red ;  fourth  quill  of 
the  wing  narrowed,  shortened,  and  tough  or  horn-like.  The  Pompadour  Cotinga  (A.  pomjiadora,  Lin.).— Of  a 
lovely  reddish  purple,  with  white  quill-feathers.  The  Blue  Cotinga  l,A.  cotinga,  Lin.).— Splendid  ultramarine,  with 
a  violet  breast,  frequently  traversed  by  a  large  blue  band,  and  spotted  with  dark  yellow.  There  are  others  equally 
handsome. 

The  Tersines  {Tersina,  Vieillot) — 

Are  Cotingas  with  the  beak  wider  at  its  base.     As 

The  Tersine  of  Buffon  {Amp.  tersa,  Gm. ;  Procnias  tersina,  Tem.,  or  Pr.  hirundinacea,  Swainson). 
The  Caterpillar-hunters  {Ceblepyris,  Cuv. ;  Campephaga,  Vieillot), — 
With  the  beak  of  the  Cotingas,  have  a  singular  character,  which  consists  in  the  somewhat  prolonged, 
stiff,  and  spiny  shafts  of  their  rump-feathers.     They  inhabit  Africa  and  India,  and  feed  upon  Caterpil- 
lars, which  they  find  on  the  highest  trees ;  but  tbey  have  none  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  Cotingas.    Their 
tail,  somewhat  forked  in  the  middle,  is  rounded  at  the  sides. 

Such  are  the  Grey  and  Black  Caterpillar-hunters  of  Vaillant  (the  former  of  which  is  the  Muscie.  cana,  Gm.).  The 
Vellow  C.  of  the  same  naturahst  is  the  young  of  Turdus  p/ienicopterus.Tem.  Add  C.fimbriatus,  Tem.  Col.  249,250. 

We  may  also  distinguish 

The  Waxwings  {Bombycilta,  Brissou), — 
The  head  of  which  is  adorned  with   [erectible]   feathers,  longer  than  the  rest,  and  they  have  besides 
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a  singular  character  in  the  secondary  quills  of  the  wing,  the  ends  of  which  [at  least  iu  two  of  the  tlirec 
species,  are  converted  into]  smooth,  oval,  red  disks,  [much  rescml)ling  red  sealing-wax]. 

Tliere  is  one  in  Europe,  the  Common  \Yaxwing'  {Amp.  gamdus^  Lin.),  [and  which  also  occurs  in  America  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  Asia  to  China  and  Japan.]  It  is  less  than  a  Thrush,  with  soft  vinous-p^rey 
plumoi^e,  the  throat  black  ;  tail  black,  tipped  with  yellow,  [with  minute  scarlet  lobes  resembling  those  on  the  win<;- 
secondaries  in  old  specimens",  wherein  the  primary  quills  also  are  each  terminated  with  white,  forminsf  a  series  of 
transverse  markings] ;  win^s  black,  variegated  with  while  [and  yellow].  This  bird  appear?  in  flocks,  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  without  rcg^ularily,  from  which  circumstance  its  presence  was  \o\\^  considered  an  evil  omen.  It  is  not 
timorous,  is  ea*ily  captured  ami  kept  iu  captivity,  eats  of  every  thina:,  and  a  great  quantity,  [but  in  the  wihl  state 
is  principally  baccivorous,  and  in  times  of  necessity  has  been  seen  to  f»t  the  buds  and  sprouts  of  various  trees: 
it  dies  rapidly,  and  has  a  low  warbling  songj.  Thiii  bird  is  supposed  to  breed  very  far  to  ttie  north.  Its  tlesh  is 
esteemed  good  eatin;^. 

There  is  a  very  similar  but  smaller  species  in  America  {Amp.  ffarntinx,  B.,  Lin. ;  A.  ameincana,  Wils. ;  li,  caro- 
/jnen«t>,  Brisson  ;  /I.  wrfrwrwrn,  Vieillot),  [^the  CeUar-bird  of  the  Anglo-jUnericans:  it  inhabits  eastward  only  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.] 

A  third,  in  Japan  (/*.pA<rwiVo/)/cra,  Tern.),  has  no  wax-like  appendages  to  the  wings,  and  the  tail  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  red.    [Its  size  equals  that  of  the  first.] 

M.  M.  Hofnianscgg  and  lUigerhavc  separated,  with  equal  propriety, — 

The  Cami'ANero  and  some  others  {Procnias,  llof.), — 
Wherein  the  beak,  weaker  and  more  depressed,  opens  ncaily  as  far  as  the  eye.     They  are  indigenous 
to  South  America,  and  subsist  on  insects. 

They  require  to  be  subdivided  into 

The  Campaneros  {Procnias,  as  restricted), — 

Which  have  feathered  throats. 

One  species  [Amp.  cantitcuiata,  Gm.),  distinguished  by  a  lone:  soft  caruncle  at  the  base  of  its  beak,  is  white  when 
adult,  »reenish  when  younj.  [This  is  the  celebrated  Campanero  or  lieii-bird  of  Guiana,  the  loud  sonorous  voice 
of  which,  heard  from  lime  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  during  the  stillness  of  mid-day,  exactly  resembles  the  tolling 
of  a  bell.] 

Others. 

The  Averanos  {CasmarhynchiiSy  Tcm.), — 
Have  naked  throats. 

There  is  t>ne  in  which  the  naked  parr  of  the  throat  of  the  male  is  covered  with  fleshy  caruncles :  the  Averano  of 
Buflon  {Amp.  variegatOy  Lin.).  Another  {Procn.  araponga,  Pr.  Max  ;  Casm.  ecaninciilatiis,  Spix)  has  some  small 
thinly-scattered  feathers  on  the  same  place.  These  birds  also  are  white  in  the  adult  state,  and  have  the  females 
and  young  greenish. 

Finally,  we  place  at  the  end  of  the  Cotinga  group. 

The  Gymnodes  {Gi/mnoderes,  Geoff.), — 
The  beak  of  wliich  is  only  a  Httle  stouter,  but  the  neck  is  partly  naked,  and  the  head  covered  with 
velvety  feathers. 

The  species  known  is  from  South  America,  and  in  great  part  frugivorous.  It  is  the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  and  black, 
with  bluish  wings.  (Tha  Gracula  mtdicollis,  Sh. ;  Corvits  mtdm  and  Gracuia  fet'ida,  Gra.).— N.B.  M.  Vieillot 
brings  the  Choucaris,  Gymnode,  and  Dragoon-bird  together,  to  form  his  genus  Coracina. 

The  Drongos  {Edolius,  Cuv. ;  Dicrums,  Vieillot) — 
Also  pertain  to  the  great  series  of  Flycatchers.     Their  beak  is  equally  emarginated  and  depressed,  its 
upper  ridge  acute  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  having  both  mandibles  slightly  arcuated  throughout 
their  length  :  the  nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers,  besides  which  there  are  long  hairs  forming  raous- 
taches.     [These  intereiting  birds  exhibit  a  fiycatching  modification  of  the  great  corvine  type]. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are  generally  glossy  black,  with  a 
forked  tail,  [the  outermost  feathers  of  which  are  often  extremely  long,  with  a  naked  shaft  except  at  tl  e  base  and 
tip  :  they  are  gregarious,  assembling  towards  the  evening,  and  subsist  on  insects,  particularly  Bees  and  Wasps,  for 
which  they  hawk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hive ;  are  popularly  termed  Devit-birds].  It  is  said  that  some  of  them  sing 
as  finely  as  a  Nightingale. 

The  genus  Sparactes  of  lUiger  was  founded  on  a  disguised  specimen  of  one  of  these  birds,  decorated  with  feathers 
not  its  own  by  a  dealer,  and  the  legs  of  a  Hoopoe. 
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The  Thibalures  {Phibalura,  Vieillot) — 
Have  an  arcuated  ridge  to  the  bill,  as  in  the  Drongos,  but  the  beak  is  shorter  than  the  bead. 

The  only  known  species  (PA.Jtacirostris,  Vieillot)  inhabits  Brazil,  and  has  a  deeply-forked  tail ;  its  plumage  is 
spotted  with  black  and  yellow,  and  there  are  some  red  feathers  on  the  head,  which  recal  to  mind  the 
Tyrant  Flycatchers.  [This  is  a  very  curious  species,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Swallows,  as  weU  as  the  Cotinga 

group,  and  to  the  Tyrants.]  „       .r  /  t  t  •    \ 

Thk  Tanagers  {lanagra,  Lin.) — 

Have  a  conical  beak,  triangular  at  its  base ;  the  upper  mandible  emargiuated  towards  the  tip,  witli  its 
ridge  arcuated  ;  wings  and  flight  short.  They  resemble  the  Sparrow  tribe  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on 
gra^n  as  well  as  on  insects  and  berries.  The  greater  number  are  conspicuous  in  our  collections  for 
their  brilliant  colours.     [.\11  are  peculiar  to  America.]     We  subdivide  them  as  follow  :— 

The  IjIndos  (Euphonia,  Vieillot  ?) — 
Or  Bullfinch  Tanagers,  which  have  a  short  beak  when  viewed  vertically,  bulging  on  each  side  of  its 
base :  their  tail  is  proportionally  shorter  than  in  the  others. 

Such  are  the  Tanagra  violacea,  cai/eimensis,  dladrmaia,  virklis,  cliri/sogasler  [and  several  others.  The  Spanish 
name  Lindo,  applied  by  Azaia,  intimates  their  brilliancy]. 

Thk  Finch-tanagers  (Haiia,  Vieillot) — 
Have  a  thick,  bulging,  conical  biU,  as  broad  as  high,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  rounded  above. 
Such  are  Tim.flammiceps,  Pr.  Max.,  T.  siipercitiosa,  psiltacina,  and  atricallis,  Spix,  itc. 
The  Tanagers,  properly  so  called, — 
Have  a  conical  beak,  shorter  than  the  head,  as  broad  as  high,  the  upper  mandible  arcuated  and  slightly 

pointed. 

T.  episcopus,  mullicolor,  and  numerous  others  [many  of  them  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  contrastmg,  brilhant 
hues,  which  variegate  and  adorn  their  plumage]. 

T.  talas  and  some  others  have  been  separated  by  Mr.  Swainson  under  the  name  Aglaia. 


The  Ortole-tanagers  {Tac/igphonus,  Vieillot),- 
Have  the  beak  conical,  arcuated,  pointed,  and  notched  towards  the  tip. 

T  cristata  Tem.,  of  which  T.  bnmnea,  Spix,  is  the  young,  and  various  others. 

The  r.  gularis  mdpileata,  Tem.,  and  T.  specuUfera.  Spix,  approximate  the  Bec-fms  in  the  slenderness  of  their 
bills.    "  Mr.  Swainson  makes  of  them  his  genus  Spermagra." 

The  P/iranga  of  Vieillot  is  founded  on  an  individual  deformity.    We  wiU  designate  his  species  T.  cgmMcra. 

In  llxePalmhtc,  Buff.,  the  emargination  of  the  upper  mandible  is  very  slight,  and  it  almost  entirely  disappears 
in  a  proximate  species,  of  which  M.  Vieillot  has  formed  his  genus  Icteria.  This  bird  is  the  Pipra  pohjgMta, 
Wilson,  [a  very  curious  species,  the  affinities  of  which  are  by  no  means  obvious].    It  conducts  to  the  Weavers. 

The  Cardinai-tanagers  [  {Pgranga,  as  now  generally  accepted)],— 
Have  a  conical  and  slightly  bulging  beak,  with  an  obtuse  salient  dentation  on  each  side. 

T.  missimipiensis,  Tem.,  or  T.  <estiva,  Wils.    Also  T.  rubra  and  T.  ludoviciana,  Wils.,  &c. 

The  Rhamphocele-tanagers  {Jaeapa,  Vieillot), — 
Have  a  conical  beak,  the  rami  of  the  lower  mandible  of  which  are  enlarged  behind. 
Such  are  T.  jaeapa  and  braiUia,  Tem.,  and  T.  nigrogutaris,  SpLx. 

[We  may  remark  that  the  great  group  of  Tanagers  is  simply  a  ramification  of  the  Cotinga  family, 
peculiar  to  the  same  restricted  locality.] 

The  Thrushes  {Timlus,  Lin.)— 
Have  the  beak  arcuated  and  compressed ;  but  its  point  is  not  hooked,  and  the  lateral  emarginatiou 
does  not  produce  so  marked  a  dentation  as  in  the  Shrikes.     Nevertheless,  as  already  stated,  there  are 
gradual  transitions  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  genera. 

The  regimen  of  the  Thrushes  is  more  frugivorous :  they  feed  mucli  on  berries,  and  their  habits  are 
solitary.  [The  majority  are  however  gregarious  during  the  winter  ;  and  some  (as  our  common  Field- 
fare) even  throughout  the  year.] 

Tlie  name  of  Merle  is  applied  to  those  species,  the  colours  of  which  are  uniform  or  distributed  in  large  masses. 
[They  are  generally  also  more  bulky ;  but  pass,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  the  spotted-breasted  Thrushes.] 
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Tlic  HlQi'k  Merle,  or  Wackbird  {T.  mrntla^  Lin.)— Aime  entirciy  black,  with  the  bill  and  eyelids  yellow;  female 
blnckltih  brown,  rotUlish  ami  more  or  less  spotted  on  the  breast,  [beak  seldom  wholly  yellow.  The  pluinafre  is  soft, 
and  winfjs  short  niul  rounded].  A  niistnistfnl  siwcies,  winch  however  is  easily  tamed,  and  sin^s  tiiiely,  having 
evt'n  been  taujjhl  to  speuk.  [It  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and  is  at  no  season  greffarious  :  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  Kurope,  bein^  replaced  by  an  allied  species  (T.  pitcUoptrntx)  eastward.] 

The  Ring  Tlirush  (T.  torquatiig,  Lin.).— Black,  with  the  feathers  bordered  with  whitish,  ami  a  conspicuous  white 
porpet  on  the  breast.  [All  the  proportions  of  this  bird  exactly  correspond,  even  to  minutiae,  with  those  of  the 
Fieldfare,  which  is  jilaced  by  many  syslematists  in  a  different  named  division.  The  Ring;  Thrush  inhabits  blrak 
and  upland  moors,  chtetly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  migrates  far  southward  at  the  close  of  autumn.  It  is  a  loud 
but  inferior  sonsrster,  and  common  only  in  a  few  districts  of  Britain.] 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe  sustain  two  species  (7*.  sajratiVts^  Lin.,  and  T.  cyaneugy  Lin.).  The 
lirst,  which  in  more  frequently  seen  northward,  is  better  known.  It  sings  finely,  and  nestles  in  steep  rocks,  or 
ruined  buildings.  [These  Birds,  which  with  various  others  constitute  the  Petrocincia,  Vigors,  and  have  since 
evt'u  been  separated  into  minor  groups,  form  a  natural  division  aimrt  from  the  other  Thrushes,  and  are  allied  to 
the  Chats  and  Wheatears,  which  they  much  resemble  in  habit.    They  are  not  found  in  Britain.] 

The  term  Thnish  is  applied  more  particularly  to  the  species  with  spotted  plumage,  that  is  to  say,  marked  wilh 
black  or  brown  spot*  on  the  breast.  There  ai'e  several  in  Europe,  whicli  assemble  in  large  flocks  in  winter,  and 
migrate  southward. 

The  .Missel  Thrush  (T.  vhtivoriis,  Lin.) — Is  the  largest  [mth  one  exception]  of  the  whole  genus,  [It  is  uniform 
yellowish-brown  above,  and  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow  on  the  under  parts,  which  are  speckled  with  transverse 
spots;  beneath  the  wings  white.  Is  common  throughout  Britain,  and  resident  at  all  seasons;  feeding  princi- 
pally on  berries ;  the  young  alone  associate  in  large  flocks  about  October,  which  soon  separate  and  disperse.  This 
bird  is  ver>-  wild  and  distrustful,  except  at  tlie  season  of  propagation,  when  it  aft'ccts  the  vicinity  of  human  habi- 
tations, and  is  remarkable  for  the  spirit  wilh  which  it  attacks  and  drives  away  Magpies,  &c.  from  near  its  nest, 
uttering  a  loud  rattling  screech:  it  always  builds  on  trees;  and  is  a  powerful  but  monotonous  songster,  heard 
nearly  throughout  the  year.] 

Tlie  Fieldfare  Thrush  (T.  pifaris,  Lin.).— Distinguished  by  the  ash-colour  of  the  neck  and  rump,  [dark  reddish 
colour  of  the  hack,  &c.  Is  remarkable  for  generally  nestling  in  society,  being  gregarious  throughout  the  year ; 
visits  Britain  in  large  flocks  about  November,  and  departs  late  in  spring;  is  the  least  musical  probably  of 
the  whole  genus]. 

Tlie  Song  or  Mavis  Thnish  (T.  wMtficw*,  Lin.).— [Brown  above,  yellowish  on  the  breast,  which  is  spotted  with 
black;  fulvous  beneath  the  wings.  It  is  the  tinest  songsterof  the  European  species,  and  is  seldom  observed  in 
flocks  in  Britain,  where  it  is  resident  at  all  seasons.    This  bird  is  a  great  destroyer  of  snails.] 

The  Redwing  Thrush  {T.  iliacus,  Lin.)— Smaller  than  the  preceding,  the  flanks  and  beneath  the  wings,  deep 
rufous ;  [back  brown,  inclining  to  olive  green ;  a  conspicuous  pale  streak  over  the  eye ;  and  longitudinal  markings 
on  the  under  parts.  This  bird  is  a  common  winter  visitant  in  Britain,  arriving  always  some  weeks  before  the 
Fieldfare,  and  keeping  in  more  straggling  flocks,  the  individuals  of  which  depart  gradually  in  spring,  and  not 
simultaneously,  as  in  that  species.    It  is  an  inferior  songster. 

Allied  to  the  Fieldfare,  Redwing,  and  Ring  Thrushes,  are  numerous  foreigTi  species,  two  of  which— of  interme- 
diate character  to  those  mentioned — occur  in  Eastern  Europe,  T.  yaumanni  and  T.  atrogularis ;  others,  related  to 
the  Redwing  and  Mavis,  all  of  which  are  proper  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan,  have  slaty-black 
plumage,  more  or  less  relieved,  to  which  group  the  T.  sibiricus^  which  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  appertains.  There  are  foreign  species  of  this  extensive  genus  intermediate,  in  every  possible  way,  to  all 
those  of  Europe  :  some  are  found  almost  everywhere. 

In  a  group  inhabiting  Australia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  mountains,  the  dorsal 
plumage  is  mottled  at  all  ages;  a  character  pecuhar  to  the  nestling  dress  of  the  others.  One  species  belonging 
to  it  (T.  Whit  a,  Eyton),  the  largest  of  all  the  Thrushes,  resembles  the  Missel  Thrush  in  its  form  and  proportions, 
and  occasionally  strays  to  the  west  of  Europe,  having  been  met  with  even  in  Britain :  it  is  common  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himmalayas.  Another  (T.  variiis,  Horsf.)  indigenous  to  Java,  conducts  to  the  Iaiithociticl<€,  uot  only 
by  tliis  style  of  marking,  but  by  its  soft  puffy  plumage,  short  and  rounded  wings,  and  large  bill  and  feet. 

OtherThrushes,  peculiar  to  America,  and  breeding  in  the  northern  division  of  that  continent,  are  solitary  in 
habit,  and  pass  insensibly  into  the  Nightingales;  successively  diminishing  in  size;  having  the  bill  gradually 
wf.tker  and  tarsi  more  elongated  ;  assuming  even  the  russet  tint  and  rufous  tail  of  those  birds,  gradually  losing 
the  bre?st-spots,  &c.  Such  are  T.  mttsfelinus,  Gm.,  which  differs  little  from  the  true  Thrushes,  T.  s-ilitarius, 
WtUonii,  and  minor,  which  last  is  but  arbitrarily  separable  from  the  European  Nightingales. 

A  group  now  generally  distinguished  is  that  of 

The  Mockers  {Mimus,  Boie;  Orp/ieus,  Swains.) — 
Wherein  tlie  form  is  much  more  elongated,  the  wings  shorter,  and  tail  in  particular  longer,  and  the 
upper  mandible  more  curved. 

TheMocking-birdof  North  America  (T«rrfMjrjDo/vyo//(w,  Lin.).— One  of  the  finest  of  song-binls,  and  remark- 
able for  its  great  facility  of  imitating  almost  any  sound. 

There  are  several  others,  all  of  them  pecuhar  to  America. 

The  Thrushes  form  a  great  centre  of  radiation,  which  ramifies  in  every  direction,  and  graduates  till  the  normal 
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generic  features  disappear.  We  have  already  seen  them  pass  through  Petrocincla,  into  the  Chats  and  Wheatears, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  Robins,  Redstarts,  Ph^nicorns,  &c. ;  through  T.  varius,  into  the  lant/tocincla; 
Gould,  an  eastern  group,  with  large  bill  and  feet,  very  soft  plumage,  and  short  wings,  the  species  of  which  inhabit 
shrubberies,  and  find  their  food  chictly  on  the  ground,  never  flying  to  any  distance;  through  certain  North  Ame- 
rican species  into  the  Nightingales;  and  the  passage  into  various  other  received  genera  is  equally  gradual :  in  a 
word,  these  latter  are  merely  ramiiications  of  Turdiis,  different  as  some  of  them  appear  in  extreme  cases.  Thus 
Cinclosoma,  Vigors,  conducts  from  the  Fieldfare  to  the  subdivision  Accentor ;  the  Dippers  and  Ant-catchers  to  the 
Wrens  and  Tree-creepers,  &c.  &:c.] 

Soiue  of  these  birds  appear  to  approximate  the  Shrikes  in  their  habits,  although  there  is  nothing  in 
the  form  of  the  beak  to  distinguish  them  from  other  Thrushes. 

There  are  even  no  available  characters  by  which  to  disthiguish  certain  African  species,  which  Uve  in 
numerous  bustling  troops,  like  Starhngs,  pursue  insects,  and  comniit  great  havoc  in  gardens. 

Several  of  them  are  remarkable  for  tlie  glossy  tints  of  their  plumage,  which  are  of  a  browned  steel-colour,  (as 
T,  auratus  and  T.nitens,  Tern.) -y  and  one  of  the  former  for  its  cuneated  tail,  which  is  a  third  longer  than  the 
body  (T.  ceneus,  Tem.)  [The  straightness  of  the  wing  indicates  these  birds  to  belong  rather  to  the  Starhng  group, 
as  does  also  their  brown  and  spotless  nestling  plumage,  the  wing  primaries  of  which  are  shed  at  the  first  moult, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  Thrush  tribe.  Their  habits,  as  already  mentioned,  are  strictly  those  of  the 
Starlings.] 

We  conceive  it  proper  to  approximate  also  the  New  Guinea  Thrush,  with  a  tail  three  times  longer  than  the 
body,  and  a  double  crest  on  the  head,  which  has  been  considered  a  Bird  of  Paradise  {Paradiscea  gularis,  Latham, 
and  P.  nigra,  Gm.),  but  only  on  account  of  the  incomparable  magnificence  of  its  plumage.  M.  Vieillot  applies  to 
it  the  generic  name  Astrapia. 

Other  Thrushes  with  briUiantly  shining  plumage,  the  occipital  feathers  of  which  are  pointed  as  in  the  Starlings, 
compose  the  Lamprotornis  of  Temminck.  [These  also  strictly  pertain  to  the  natural  family  of  htarlings.]  We 
should  distinguish  the  L.  eri/i/irop/tri/s,  on  account  of  its  bright  red  eyebrows,  formed  of  cartilaginous  feathers. 

Some  Thrushes  have  the  bill  so  slender,  that  it  approximates  that  of  the  Wheatears  (the  Ixos  of  Temniinck). 
[These  birds  are  mostly  crested,  and  have  bright  red  feathers  under  the  tail,  which  generally  intimates  that  that 
appendage  is  carried  erect.  They  rank  among  the  very  finest  of  singing  birds,  and  the  celebrated  Buhl-buhl 
of  the  Oriental  poets  is  one  of  them  ;  all  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  they  are  closely  related  to  the 
Philedons,  into  which  they  pass  by  insensible  gradations.] 

Others  have  a  slender  bill,  but  straight  and  strong,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  them  the  tail  is  excessively 
forked.  They  are  the  JEnicures  {JSiiicura,  Tem.),  [a  group  having  much  the  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  the  Pied 
Wagtails,  and  resembling  them  in  habit,  but  which  are  essentially  modified  Thrushes,  and  not  distantly  removed 
from  the  Wheatears]. 

Others,  again,  [closely  allied  to  the  last,]  are  distinguished  by  having  legs  so  long,  that  they  have  the  general 
appearance  of  Waders.    They  constitute  the  Grallina  of  Vieillot,  or  Tanypus  of  Oppel. 

The  Crinons  (Crmiyer,  Tem.) — 
Are  Thrushes  with  strong  setae  at  the  gape,  and  which  have  sometimes  bristly  feathers  on  the  neck. 
Such  is  Cr.  barbatus,  Tem.  (Col.  S8). 

The  Antcatchers  {Myofherat  I1U^^) — 
Are  known  by  their  lengthened  limbs  and  short  tail.     They  subsist  on  insects,  and  principally  Ants: 
inhabit  both  continents. 

Those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  however,  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  cohnirs.     They  are 

The  Breves  of  Buflfon  {Pitta,  Vieillot),— 
[The  plumage  of  which  recals  to  mind  that  of  the  Halcyons  and  Kingfishers,  the  latter  of  which  they 
further  resemble  in  their  flight,  as  do  also  the  Dippers  and  Wrens,  and  they  similarly  frequent  streams 
and  brooks,  like  the  Dipper  of  Europe.] 

Such  are  Corvus  brachyurus,  Gm.,  and  several  other  beautiful  species,  to  which  we  add  the  Tardus  cyanurus, 
Latham,  or  Cornus  cyanurus,  Shaw,  which  only  differs  in  the  tail,  which  is  rather  more  pointed.  [There  are  indeed 
two  natural  subdivisions,  distinguished  apart  by  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tail]. 

The  Pitta  thoracina,  Tem.,  of  which  MM.  Vigors  and  Horsfield  make  their  genus  Thimalia,  is  but  little  removed 
from  P.  cyamtra^  Vieillot,  if  we  except  its  sombre  hues  and  its  beak,  which  latter  diminishes  more  regularly  in 
front,  and  thereby  approaches  the  Tanagers. 

Those  of  the  New  Continent,  which  are  much  more  numerous,  have  brown  tints,  and  vary  in  the 
length  and  stoutness  of  the  bill.  They  obtain  their  living  from  the  enormous  Ant-hills  which  abound 
in  the  woods  and  deserts  of  South  America ;  and  the  females  of  them  are  larger  than  the  males.  These 
birds  fly  but  little,  und  have  sonorous  voices,  even  extraordinarily  so  in  some  instances.  [They  are 
essentially  gigantic  Wrens.] 
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Amonf^  those  which  have  a  thick  and  urctied  bill,  may  be  jmrticulanzed 

The  King  uf  the  Antcatchers  (Turdus  red',  Gin. ;  Conrus  grallariuSy  Shaw),  whicli  is  larger  than  the  others,  also 
the  higliest  upon  its  legs,  and  that  which  has  the  sliortest  tail ;  at  the  first  glance  it  might  be  talicn  for  a  wader  \ 
its  size  is  that  of  a  Quail,  and  its  grey  plunut<;e  is  elegantly  barred  across.  This  species  lives  more  isolated  than 
the  others.    M.  Vicillot  has  formed  of  it  his  genus  Grallaria. 

The  species  with  a  straighter,  but  still  tolerably  strong  beak,  approximate  the  Bush-Shrikes  with  similar  bills. 

Such  are  Thamnophitus  stellarU  and  Tli.  mt/ot/teritiusy  Spix,  with  various  others.  The  3/.  ieucop/iiys^  Teni., 
although  from  Java,  seems  to  approach  this  group  ;  as  does  also  the  Jirathipterijx  moniana,  Horsf.,  from  the  same 
country,  in  the  length  of  its  limbs  ;  but  its  tail  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  beak  more  like  that  of  a  Wheatear. 

Others  have  a  sharp  and  slender  bill,  which,  together  with  their  barred  tail,  allies  them  to  the  Wrens. 

l?uch  are  Turdus  bamblay  Tern.,  and  7'.  cantons.  Tern.     Here  should  come  M.  Vieillot's  genus  li/iainphoccncs. 

We  should  replace  among  the  Thrushes,  however,  numerous  species  that  have  been  ranged  with  the  Ant- 
catchers. No  group  has  been  more  overloaded  with  species  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
confess  that  the  present  is  not  more  rigorously  delined  than  other  divisions  of  the  Denlirostrcs. 

We  may  aiijiroNiinutc  to  the  Antcatchers 

The  Ortiio.nets  (Ort/ioiti/d-,  Teni.), — 
Which  have  tlie  lioak  of  the  Thrushes,  hut  shorter  and  more  slender;  their  legs  arc  long,  the  claws 
almost  straight,  and  the  tail-feathers  terminate  in  a  stiff  point,  as  in  flie  Tree-creepers. 

[The  fact  is,  that  the  Antcatchers,  Dippers,  Wrens,  Tree-creepers,  and  various  other  named  subciivisions,  are 
merely  modifications  of  the  same  ramus  of  the  great  Thrush  group,  which  grade  insensibly  into  each  other  in  every 
possible  way.] 

We  should  also  separate  from  the  Thrushes 

The  Dippers  (Cinclus,  Bechstein  ;  Hyclrubata,  Vicillot), — 
Wherein  the  beak  is  compressed  and  straight,  with  both  mandibles  of  an  equal  height,  nearly  linear, 
and  tapering  towards  the  point,  the  upper  but  slightly  arcuated. 

One  inhabits  Europe,  the  White-breasted  Dipper  (Hturnus  cinclus,  Lin.:  Turdus  cinc;i.».  Lath.),  which  stands 
rather  high,  and  has  a  moderately  short  tail,  therein  approximating  the  Antcatchers.  It  is  [blackish]  brown,  with 
white  throat  and  breast,  and  remarkable  for  its  singular  habit  of  immersing  its  whole  body  without  swimming, 
but  walking  about  [in  a  jerking,  fluttering  manner]  at  the  bottom  of  streams,  in  search  of  the  small  animals  which 
constitute  its  food.  [At  least  two  others  have  been  ascertained,  C.  Paltasii,  from  Asia  generally,  and  C.  amcricana  : 
all  of  them  frequent  mountain  torrents,  and  our  native  species  generally  builds  its  domed  nest  in  the  precipice 
behind  a  water-fall,  through  which  it  plunges  to  and  fro;  its  actions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  Wren.] 

Africa,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  supply  a  genus  of  Bu-ds  related  to  the 
Thrushes,  which  I  have  named 

Philedoxs  {P/iilei!on,  Cuv.,  cotnprising  Meliphaga,  Lewin), — 
The  beak  of  which  is  compressed,  slightly  arcuated  throughout  its  length,  and  emarginated  towards 
the  tip ;  their  nostrils  are  larger,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale,  aud  their  tongue  terminated 
with  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

The  species,  generally  remarkable  for  some  peculiarity  of  confornjation,  have  been  distributed  by  authors  in  the 
most  various  genera.  [Their  manners  and  actions,  as  observed  in  captivity,  bear  an  exceedingly  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Starlings.]  Some  of  them  have  Heshy  caruncles  at  tlie  base  of  the  beak  :  as  Cerl/iia  carunculata. 
Lath.,  which  inhabits  the  Friendly  Isles,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  superb  songster,  with  various  others.  These  con- 
stitute the  Creadion  of  Vieilliit,  "and  certain  of  them  the  Attikochijera,  Swainson." 

Others  have  portions  of  skin  about  the  cheeks,  divested  of  feathers,  as  the  Mcrops  phrygius  of  Shaw,  &c. 

In  those  even,  which  are  every  where  completely  feathered,  some  peculiar  disposition  of  the  plumage  may  be 
observed  :  as  in  the  Mcrops  Nora  Hollandite  of  Brown,  wherein  the  ear-feathers  become  frizzled,  and  descend 
almost  to  the  fore-part  of  the  breast. 

Others  again  are  destitute  of  any  singularity.  "  Those  species  in  which  the  bill  is  lonp-  and  slender,  as  CertUa. 
eucuUata,  Vieillot,  compose  the  Myz&mela,  Swainson." 

The  Minas  {Eulaies,  Cuv.)— 
Approximate  the  Philedons.     Their  beak  is  nearly  that  of  a  Thrush  ;  their  nostrils  round  and  smooth  ; 
and  they  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  broad  strips  of  naked  skin  on  each  side  of  the  occiput 
and  below  the  cheek. 

Linna:us  confounded  two  species  under  the  name  of  Cracula  religlosa.  That  of  India  (E.  indicus),  is  the  size 
of  a  Blackbird,  aud  glossy  black,  with  a  while  spot  near  the  base  of  the  wing-primaries.  Its  feet,  bill,  and  the 
naked  parts  of  its  face  are  yellow.  The  Javanese  species  (E.jacanus)  has  a  broader  bill,  more  deeply  cleft,  also 
more  hooked  at  the  end,  and  without  emargination  :  consequently,  it  should  come  after  Colaris,  Cuv.  [a  genus 


the  entire  anatomy  of  wUich  is  widely  different] ;  but  it  resembles  the  other  in  all  the  rest  of  its  conformation, 
and  particularly  by  its  naked  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  Of  all  birds,  this  one  is  said  to  imitate  most  com- 
pletely the  lanffuage  of  Man. 

Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  to  systematists  than  the  diversity  in  tlie  form  of  bill  observable  in  birds  other- 
wise so  nearly  allied.  [It  intimates,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  that  naturalists  have  attached  undue 
importance  to  the  character  thence  derivable,  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  these  animals.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Pas- 
sn-iU'C  contain  two  principal  centres  of  radiation,— the  g:enera  Tardus  and  Corriw,— together  with  several  of 
subonlinate  importance,  each  of  which  may  exhibit  modifications  suited  for  any  mode  of  Vife,  as  f_i/-catchhiff, 
tiectar-mckififi,  &c. :  those  species  analogously  modified  upon  different  of  these  types,  however,  having  no  imme- 
diate physiological  relationship  for  each  other,  such  as  is  evinced  by  genera  really  connected  by  affinity,  how- 
ever differently  modified,  in  their  changes  of  plumage,  system  of  coloration,  eggs,  &c,,  all  of  which  require  to  be 
taken  much  more  into  consideration  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  if  these  birds  are  to  be  classified  in 
accordance  with  their  true  natural  affinities.  One  great  help  to  a  sound  arrangement  is  afforded  by  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  forms;  another  by  the  nestling  plumage,  as  stated  on  a  fomier  occasion  ;  and  a  third, 
judiciously  and  not  inconsiderately  followed,  by  the  style  and  character  of  the  colouring  and  structure  of  the  fea- 
thers, which  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Habit  is  the  most  deceptive  guide  of  any,  but  should  nevertheless 
be  duly  kept  in  view]. 

The  Crackles  {Graculus,  Cuv. ;  Cridotheres,  Vieillot) — 
Constitute  another  genits  allied  to  the  Thmshes  [or  rather  to  the  Starlings],  the  species  of  wliich 
inhabit  Africa  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  beak  is  compressed,  very 
slightly  arcuated  and  notched,  its  commissure  forming  an  angle  as  in  the  Starlings.  Tlie  featliers  on 
the  head  are  nearly  always  naiTow,  and  there  is  a  naked  space  round  the  eye.  Their  habits  are  those 
of  the  Starlings,  like  which  they  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  pursue  insects. 

One  species  appears  occasionally  in  Europe,  the  Rose  Ouzel  (Pastor  rosctis,  Meyer),  [which  is  suflliciently  dis- 
tinct from  the  true  Crackles].  It  is  of  a  shining  black,  with  the  back,  rump,  scapulars,  and  under-parts,  rose- 
coloured  ;  the  coronal  feathers  narrow,  and  lengthened  into  a  pendent  crest.  This  bird  is  of  great  service  in  wanu 
countries,  by  destroying  Grasshoppers. 

Another  species,  Paradistsus  iristis.  Cm.,  has  become  celebrated  for  similar  services  rendered  to  the  Isle  of 
France.  It  is  however  a  very  general  feeder,  nestles  in  palm-trees,  and  is  extremely  docile.  Its  size  is  that  of  a 
Blackbird,  and  colour  brown,  blackish  on  the  head ;  a  spot  near  the  tip  of  the  wing,  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  tips  of  the  lateral  tail-feathers,  white.  There  are  numerous  others.  Linnsus  and  his  followers  brought 
together  most  discordant  species  under  the  appellation  GracuUi. 

The  Manorrhines  {Manorrkinus,  Vieillot) — 
Have  the  beak  very  much  compressed,  only  slightly  arcuated,  and  feebly  notched  ;  the  nostrils  large, 
l)ut  in  great  part  closed  by  a  membrane,  which  leaves  only  a  naiTow  slit ;  neck  short.     The  frontal 
feathers,  which  are  soft  like  those  of  young  l>irds,  are  partly  reflected  over  the  nostrils, 

M.  viridisy  Vieillot,  Gal.  149- 

The  Chocards  {Pyrrhocora^^  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  compressed,  arched,  and  emarginated  bill  of  the  Thrushes,  but  their  nostrils  are  covered  by 
incumbent  feathers,  as  in  the  Crows,  from  which  they  were  long  undistinguished. 

We  have  one  the  size  of  a  Daw,  the  Alpine  CXiocarA  {Corvus  pyrrhocorax,  Lin.),  entii-ely  black,  with  a  yellow 
bill,  the  feet  brown  at  first,  then  yellow,  and  finally  red,  which  nestles  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  in  the  highest  moun- 
tains, whence,  in  winter,  it  descends  in  great  flocks  into  the  valleys.  It  feeds  on  insects,  snails,  and  likewise  on 
fruit  and  grain,  and  does  not  reject  carrion :  [is  simply  a  modified  Crow,  nearly  allied  to  the  Choughs]. 

Another,  in  India  {Pyr.  hexanemus,  Cuv.),  is  distinguished  by  three  barbless  shafts,  as  long  as  the  body,  which 
grow  on  each  side  among  the  feathers  which  cover  the  ear. 

I  can  find  no  sufficient  character  by  which  to  separate  from  the  Thrush  group 

The  Orioles  {Oriolus,  Lin.), — 
Wherein  the  beak,  otherwise  resembling  that  of  the  Thrushes,  is  merely  a  little  stouter,  the  legs  also 
being  rather  shorter,  and  the  wings  proportionally  longer.     Linnieu^  and  several  of  his  successors 
confounded  them  with  the  Cassicans,  which  they  merely  resemble  in  colour. 

The  European  Oriole  (O.  galbula,  Lin.),  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  Blackbird.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  yellow, 
with  the  wings,  tail,  and  a  spot  behind  each  eye,  black,  the  tip  of  the  tail  yellow  ;  but  during  the  two  first  years 
he  retains  the  permanent  colouring  of  the  female,  wherein  the  yellow  is  replaced  by  olive-green,  and  the  black  by 
brown.  This  bird  suspends  its  skilfully-constructed  nest  to  the  branches  of  trees,  feeds  on  cherries  and  other 
fruit,  and  during  spring  on  insects.  It  is  timorous,  remains  in  France  only  for  a  short  time  in  summer,  and 
travels  in  pairs,  or  three  together.  [In  accordance  with  its  migratory  habits,  it  has  longer  wings  than  any  of  its 
numerous  congeners.] 
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Wc  should  distinguish  fWim  among-  the  others  ilie  Repent  Onole  of  authors  {Seriruliis  rrffeiis.  Lesson),  the  piu- 
niQ^e  of  which  is  tine  silky  black,  w  ith  velvety  feuthers  of  a  briu^ht  orange-yellow  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  a  ^ri'nt 
siK>t  of  the  same  colour  on  each  wing.  [The  female  is  brown,  spotted  with  dull  white.  Paradisu-us  aureus,  .Shuw, 
should  ran^e  along  with  it.] 

The  G0UI.IN8  {Gymnops,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  same  strong  beak  as  the  Orioles,  the  nostrils  rounded  and  scaleless,  and  not  sunomuled  by 
any  uicnibrane,  and  a  great  part  of  the  head  naked  of  feathers. 

The  Grey  Goiilin  {Gracttta  catva,  Gm.),  &c.— Some  of  them  have  prominences  on  the  beak,  as  the  Corlncalao  of 
Vaillant  {Merop*  curnicuiatus^  Shaw) :  in  these,  '*  which  constitute  the  Tropidort/nchns  of  Swuinsun,"  the  tongue  is 
pencillated  as  in  the  Thiledons. 

Thk  Lyre-tail  (il/cniurc,  Shaw), — 
Tlie  size  of  which  has  occasioned  some  antliors  to  range  it  among  the  Poultry,  pertains  obviously  to 
the  order  of  Passerin^e,  having  the  toes  separated  (excepting  the  outer  and  middle  ones  along  tlie  first 
phalanx),  and  approximating  tlie  Thrushes  by  the  form  of  its  beak,  which  is  triangular  at  base, 
elongated,  a  little  compressed,  and  notched  towards  the  tip;  the  nostrils  being  large  and  membranous, 
and  in  part  covered  by  reflected  feathers,  as  in  the  Jays.  The  great  tail  of  the  male  is  remarkable  for 
the  three  sorts  of  feathers  which  compose  it ;  namely,  the  twelve  ordinary,  with  very  fine  and  widely 
separated  barbs,  two  medial,  each  garnished  on  one  side  only  with  a  vane,  and  two  exterior,  curved 
like  the  letter  S,  or  like  the  frame  of  a  lyre,  the  internal  barbs  of  which,  large  and  serrated,  resemble 
a  broad  riband,  whereas  the  external  are  very  short,  lengthening  only  towards  the  tip.  The  female 
has  only  twelve  tail-feathers  of  the  ordinary  structure. 

Tliis  slngTilar  species  (M.  ii/ra,  \uct.)  inhabits  the  rocky  districts  of  New  Holland;  its  size  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  a  Pheasant.  [It  frequents  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  country,  and  runs  very  fast  upon  the  ground, 
but  its  cumbrous  tail  is  said  to  disable  it  from  tlying  in  a  direct  line.  The  order  of  Birds  to  which  it  strictly 
belongs  issutliciently  indicated  by  its  being  a  songster.  They  are  said  to  sing  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  morning:, 
bei^iiining  when  they  quit  the  valleys,  till  they  attain  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  they  scrape  together  a  small 
hillock,  as  they  exhume  the  grubs  on  which  they  feed :  on  this  they  afterwards  stand,  with  the  tail  spread  over 
them;  and  in  this  situation  imitate  the  notes  of  every  bird  within  hearing,  till  after  a  while  they  return  to  the 
low  grounds.] 

Thf.  Slender-billed  Passerin.«  (MofaciUa,  Lin.) — 
Compose  an  excessively  numerous  family,  characterized  by  the  beak,  which  is  straight,  slender,   and 
awi-sliaped.     When  slightly  depressed  at  the  base,  it  approaches  that  of  the  Flycatchers;  and  wlien 
compressed  and  a  little  curved  at  the  point,  that  of  the  straight-billed  Shrikes.     Some  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  divide  them  as  follows. 

The  Chats  {Saxicola,  Becbst.) — 
Have  the  beak  a  little  depressed  and  rather  wide  at  base,  which  allies  them  to  the  last  small  tribe  of 
Flycatchers.     They  are  lively  birds,  rather  high   upon  the  legs.     The  European  species  build  on  or 
near  the  ground,  and  subsist  on  insects.     [They  grade  from  the  Rock-thrushes  {Peirocincla),  and  like 
them  are  remarkable  for  always  perching  ou  the  summits  of  objects. 

Three  inhabit  the  British  isles.] 

The  Stone  Chat  {Mof.  rubicola,  Lin.).— A  small  bird,  [with  a  short  tail ;  black  on  the  upper  parts  and  throat  in 
summer,  with  a  dark  reddish  breast,  some  white  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  wings,  and  tail ;  the  female  browner  :  in 
winter  the  black  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  brown  margins  to  the  feathers  ;  and  the  young  are  at  first  speckled 
with  whitish.  This  species  is  resident  throughout  the  year  in  Britain,  and  is  common  in  furze-brakes  and  covert- 
less  situations.     It  has  little  son:?,  which,  as  in  the  following,  is  often  delivered  on  the  wing. 

The  others  are  summer-visitants,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  winter  months. 

The  Whin  Chat  [Mot.  rttbetra,  Lin.),  resembles  the  last  in  form,  and  is  more  delicately  coloured,  with  a  conspi- 
cuous white  streak  over  the  eye,  and  black  patch  on  the  check.  It  also  inhabits  furze -brakes,  and  is  more  gene- 
rally diffused  in  grassy  pl.^ces  than  the  Stone  Cliat :  is  a  monotonous  songster. 

The  Wheatear  Chat  (Mot.  ananthc,  Lin.). — Larger  than  the  preceding,  with  the  crupper  and  basal  half  of  the 
tail-feathers  conspicuously  white,  the  rest  of  the  tail,  wings  chiefly,  and  a  band  through  the  eyes,  black,  and  the 
body  fulvous :  the  female  is  bro^-ner,  and  the  younc:  spotted  with  whitish.  This  species  inhabits  still  more  0])L'n 
situations,  as  chalk-downs  and  ploughed  fields,  and  particularly  the  sea-shore.     Its  flesh  is  often  eaten. 

There  are  numerous  others]. 
The  Robins  {Sylvia,  Wolf  and  Meyer ;  Ficedula,   Bechstein  ;    \_Dandaliis,   Boiu ;  Rubecula,  Brehm  ; 

Erythacm,  Swains.]  ) — 
Have  the  beak  merely  a  little  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  j)receding.    They  are  solitary  birds,  which 
generally  nestle  in  holes,  and  live  on  worms,  insects,  and  berries. 
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Tlie  European  Robin  {Moi.  rubecula,  Lin.).— Olive-brown  above,  throat  and  breast  oranp:e-red,  slightly  bordered 
with  ash-colour,  the  belly  white :  young  mottled  brown.  [We  have  seen  a  very  similar  species,  but  with  differently 
formed  bill,  from  Trebizond  ;  and  there  is  another  closely  allied,  from  Japan.] 

The  Blue-throated  Fantail  {Mot.  sxiecica,  Lin. ;  [Vyanecula  succica,  Brehm], )— Brown  above,  with  a  brilliant 
blue  throat,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  rufous  spot,  [which  disappears  with  age.  This  bird  has  been  separated 
■with  propriety,  and  differs  remarkably  from  the  others  in  its  gait,  always  running  by  alternate  motion  of  the  feet, 
like  a  Wagtail,  instead  of  hopping ;  when  running  thus,  it  spreads  out  its  tail  from  time  to  time  like  a  fan.  It  is 
only  an  accidental  visitant  in  Britain. 

The  following  are  referrible  to  the  Ruticilia,  Brehm ;  Phanicurus,  Swains.] 

Tlie  White-fionted  Redstart  {Mot.  p/twniainis,  Lin.) —Grey  above,  with  a  black  throat  and  white  forehead,  the 
under  parts,  j-ump,  and  all  but  the  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers,  bright  ferrugineous.  [Female  browner,  with  tail 
and  rump  similar  to  the  male ;  young  spotted.  This  is  a  common  summer  visitant  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  inha- 
biting the  vicinity  of  lar^e  hollow  trees,  ivied  ruins,  dilapidated  garden-walls,  &c.  Like  most  of  the  present 
group,  it  generally  sings  perched  on  some  high  pinnacle.    Its  note  is  plaintive  and  little  varied]. 

The  Black  Redstart  (Mot.  en/thacus,  iiffn/s,  gibralteriensis,  and  atrata,  Gm.)— [Rather  larger  than  the  preceding, 
with  longer  wings :  no  red  underneath,  and  rarely  any  trace  of  white  on  the  forehead.  It  is  more  confined  to 
rocky  places  and  great  buildings  than  the  other,  and  is  very  rare  in  the  British  islands,  where,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  migratory.    The  young  of  this  species  are  not  mottled.    It  is  an  inferior  songster. 

There  are  several  others,  all  from  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  Petroica,  Swains.,  comprehends  some  nearly  allied  species  from  Australia.  Others,  with  shorter  legs,  and 
rather  stouter  bills,  conspicuous  for  the  bright  azure  of  their  upper  parts,  compose  the  SiaJia  of  the  same  system- 
atist,  and  are  found  only  in  America.  These  and  many  other  named  subdivisions,  including  the  Phcenicoms  and 
Moucherolles,  pass,  however,  in  every  possible  way,  into  each  other.  They  grade,  as  already  noticed,  from  the 
Petrocincl^ ;  the  true  Robins  form  a  closely -allied  subdivision,  Geocincla  of  Gould.] 

The  Fauvettes  {Curruca,  Bechst.) — 
Have  the   bill  straight,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed   in  front;  the  ridge  of  the   upper  mandible 
curving  a  little  towards  tlie  tip. 
The  most  celebrated  bird  of  this  subgenus  [but  which  assuredly  does  not  belong  to  it]  is 

The  Nightingale  {Mot.  luscima^  Lin.),  of 
a  russet-brown  above,  whitish  brown  on  the 
lower  parts,  with  a  rufous  tint  on  the  tail. 
Ever\'  one  is  acquainted  with  this  songster 
of  the  night,  the  varied  and  melodious  notes 
of  which  resound  through  the  woods.  It 
nestles  upon  trees,  [always  on  or  near  the 
ground,  among  decayed  leaves],  and  sings 
only  till  its  young  are  excluded. 

Theie  is  a  rather  larger  species  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  with  obscure  spots  on  the  breast 
{Mot.  Philomela,  Rechst.).— [These  birds 
have  no  particular  affinity  with  the  follow- 
ing, but  are  essentially  small  slender 
Thrushes,  almost  inseparably  allied  to  Tur- 
ffus  minor  and  some  others  from  North 
America.  They  have  much  longer  limbs 
than  the  Fauvettes,  seek  their  food  princi- 
pally on  the  ground,  among  decaying  leaves, 
and  the  yoimg  are  in  their  first  plumage 
mottled,  as  in  the  true  Thrushes,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  following.  The 
Common  or  Plain-breasted  Nightingale  has 
ver^'much  the  same  manners  as  a  Robin,  and 
is  equally  pugnacious ;  we  have  known  it 
aptivity  with  a  female  of  that  species.    The  Nightingales  constitute  the  Philomela,  Swains.,  Luncinin, 
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Brehm.] 

Other  species,  more  particularly  known  as  Fauvettes,  have  almost  always  an  agreeable  song,  and  sprightly 
habits.  They  are  continually  flitting  about  in  pursuit  of  insects,  nidificate  in  bushes,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  frequent  watery  situations,  among  the  reeds,  &c.  [Such  as  do  so  fall,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  natural 
division  fyalicaria,  and  are  very  distinct  from  the  others :  they  have  a  peculiar  babbling  song,  and  are  exclusively 
insectivorous. 
Some  of  them  have  proportionally  large  bills,  and  streakless  plumage,  dark  above,  paler  underneath.  Such  are] 
The  Great  Babbler  {Titrdtts  anaidi7iaceus,  hm. ;  f?i/lvia  turdoides^  Tern.). — Rather  less  than  a  Redwing;,  and 
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redclish-brOHn  above,  yellowish  benenlh,  the  Ihrout  white.  (This  species,  which  passes  for  a  g:ood  songster 
though  extremely  common  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Holland,  lias  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  British  islands.  A 
nearly  allied  species  (.V.  oVtvetorum,  Strickland),  which  is  rather  smaller,  is  common  in  Syria.  The  rest  are  con- 
siderably less,  and  there  is  one  of  these,  a  miniature  of  ,S.  tiirdoides,  which  is  very  common,  though  local,  in  South 
Britain,  migrating  in  winter,  as  do  all  the  rest :  the  .v.  antnttiiiaeea,  Auct.    Tliey  are  the  Cafamolwrjie,  Meyer. 

Other  species  have  smaller  bills,  and  are  generally  striated  on  the  back,  with  longitudinal  whitish  streaks  on  the 
head,  the  Cafamadi/ta,  Bonap.    Among  them  we  find] 

The  Sedge  Babbler  [Mot.  Ka!icaria,  Lin. ;  [S.  p/ini<;mitis,  Auct.] ) ;  distinguished  by  a  conspicuous  whitish  streak 
over  each  eye.  [This  bird  is  also  a  common  summer  visitant  in  Britain,  more  generally  distributed  than  the 
Reed  Babbler  (.V.  anindinacea) ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sparrow-like  tone  of  many  of  its  chirpings,  which  has 
induced  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  is  an  imitator  or  mimic.    There  ore  sevend  others. 

Some  species,  not  far  removed  from  the  Babblers,  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  bristles  at  the  gape  (which 
in  the  latter  are  rather  conspicuous),  for  their  graduated  tail,  composed  of  broad,  soft  feathers,  their  deli- 
cately-formed feet,  with  straight  claws,  and  particularly  for  the  singularity  of  their  note,  which  consists  of  a  pro- 
longed sibilant  trill,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Mole-cricket.  They  compose  the  LocutUUa  of  Goidd,  of 
which  three  species  inhabit  Eurojw.  Sucli,  in  Britain,  is 
Riy's  Locustelle  (t.  liaii,  .\uct.),  or  the  Graahoppi-r  Warbler  of  many  writers,  (fig.  88),  the  dorsal  plumage  of 
which  is  coloured  like  that  of  the  Water  Rail.  It  is  common  in  many  districts  of  this 
country,  as  a  summer  visitant,  frequenting  fuiie-brakes  and  other  dense  cover, 
where  its  singular  voice  is  heard  at  all  hours,  but  principally  at  dusk :  w  hile  utter- 
ing this  sound,  it  gapes  very  widely,  and  sometimes  continues  to  emit  it  when 
flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  or  even  hovering  in  the  air.  A  larger  species  (/,.  ftt- 
vialilit),  common  on  the  reedy  margins  of  the  Danube,  utters  precisely  the  same 
sound.    The  Stilvia  rerthiula.  Tern.,  of  eastern  Europe,  constitutes  the  third. 

Those  which  inhabit  sylvan  districts  have,  in  general,  stouter  bills,  and  all  feed 
more  or  less  upon  fruit,  of  which  some  are  great  devourers.  They  are  vei-y  distinct 
from  the  foregoing,  and  several  are  delicate  songsters.    Such,  in  the  British 
..s. ,....—...,.  , .,.:...;.  isles,  are 

The  Blackcap  Fauvet  {Cuniica  alricapiUa,  Auct.)— Olive-brown  above,  ash-colour  on  the  neck  and  lower  parts, 
becoming  whitish  on  the  throat  and  belly ;  a  black,  or,  in  the  female  and  young,  reddish-brown  cap  on  the  head. 
One  of  the  finest  of  our  native  vocalists,  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  the  loud  clear  whistle  with  which  it  termi- 
nates its  lays.    It  inhabits  gardens  and  the  outskirts  of  woods,  arrives  early  in  spring,  and  is  ver>'  frugivorous. 

The  Garden  Fauvet  (C.  hortensis)  resembles  the  Blackcap  in  form,  except  that  it  is  rather  shorter ;  its  head  is 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  back,  and  there  is  a  little  grey  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  This  species  is  remarkable 
for  the  deep  mellow  tones  of  its  voice,  arrives  late  in  spring,  and  is  similar  in  all  its  habits  to  the  preceding. 

The  other  British  species  have  white  on  the  exterior  tail-feathers,  and  pertain  to  a  group  the  members  of  which 
are  mostly  less  arboreal,  frequenting  low  bushes. 

The  White-breasted  Fauvet  (C.  garruta)  is,  however,  often  heard  from  the  summits  of  high  trees,  having  nearly 
the  same  habits  as  the  Blackcap.  It  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  a  proportionally  more  slender  bill ;  and 
ashy-brown  above,  pure  grey  on  the  head  and  neck,  silvery  white  below,  the  feet  lead-coloured.  Is  common  in 
gardens,  and  has  a  low  warbling  song,  with  a  loud  inharmonious  finish. 

The  Whitethroat  Fauvet  (C.  cinerer?),  is  larger  and  browner  than  the  last,  with  some  mahogany-colour  on  the 
wings  ;  feet  yellowish.  This  species,  exceedingly  common  about  hedges  and  low  brake,  is  seldom  seen  upon  trees, 
and  is  an  inferior  chattering  songster,  that  often  ascends  singing  to  a  small  height  in  the  air,  with  peculiar  ges- 
ticulations.    Lastly, 

The  Long-tailed  Fauvette  {C.  provincialis),  made  into  a  genus  Melizopkilug  by  Leach,  on  account  of  its  shorter 
wings  and  more  graduated  tail,  wherein  it  only  differs  in  a  slight  degree  from  some  others,  as  C.  Sarda,  &c.,  is 
remarkable  for  being  resident  throughout  the  year  in  furze-brakes  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  Its 
manners  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Whitethroat.    Colour  dark  ashy-brown,  vinaceous-red  below. 

There  are  several  continental  species  allied  to  all  the  above.] 

Bechstein  has  separated  from  the  Fauvettes 

The  Dunnocks  {Jccenfor,  B.), — 
The  heak  of  which,  still  slender,  but  more  exactly  conical  than  that  of  other  Bee-fins  [and  also  rather 
sharply  pointed],  is  shghtly  retracted  at  the  edges.     Their  gizzard  also  is  more  fleshy. 

The  Alpine  Dunnock  [Mot.  alphia,  also  S/urnue  alpinus  and  St.  coUaris,  Gm.).— An  ashy-coloured  bird  [mixed 
with  brown],  with  a  white  throat  sprinkled  with  black,  two  ranges  of  white  spots  on  the  wing,  and  some  bright 
rufous  on  the  flanks.  It  inhabits  the  pastures  of  the  high  .\lps,  where  it  feeds  on  inserts,  descending  however  in 
winter  into  the  plains  to  pick  up  grain.    [A  species  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  British  islands.] 

The  Hedge  Dunnock  {Mot.  modutaris,  Lin.),  [currently  termed  the  Hedge  "Sy^arroic.— This  well-known  species  is 
resident  in  this  country  at  all  seasons,  but  the  majority  quit  France  in  summer ;  emits  a  I'lcasin"  sh;  ill 
song,  particularly  in  early  spring,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  shiver  of  the  wings  :  it  feeds  very  much 
on  small  seeds.  There  are  a  few  others,  of  which  one,  A.  monlinellm,  belongs  to  eastern  Europe.  The  Drnnocks 
grade  from  the  Thrushes  through  Cinclosoma. 
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The  immense  ^roup  of  Sylvicoles  {Si/lvicola),  peculiar  to  America,  certainly  appear  to  have  some  relationship 
with  the  Dunnocks,  but  are  probably  slender-billed  modificatious  of  the  same  great  tj-pe  as  the  Tanagers. 

The  Kinglets  {Reguhis,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  slender  bill,  forming  a  perfect  and  very  sharp  cone,  the  sides  of  which   even  appear  a  little 
concave  when  viewed  from  above.     They  are  small  birds,  which  live  among  trees,  aad  pm^sue  Gnats. 
Amons;  European  species,  we  have 

The  Golden-crowned  Kiiig^let  Qlot.  retjiilm,  Lin.)» — which  is  the  smallest  of  European  birds,  greenish-oHve 
above,  yellowish-white  below,  the  head  of  the  male  marked  with  a  brilliant  golden-yellow  crest,  bordered  with 
black,  [which  latter  can  open  or  close  nearly  over  it :  in  the  female  the  coronal  feathers  are  pale  yellow].  It  con- 
structs a  globular  nest  on  trees,  with  a  lateral  opening,  suspends  itself  on  their  boughs  in  all  positions,  like  a  Tit, 
and  approaches*  human  habitations  in  the  winter ;  [is  very  animated,  and  utters  a  shrill  weak  song  in  the  breeding 
season]. 

A  still  smaller  [or  rather  a  somewhat  larger]  species  has  recently  been  disting^shed,  the  crest  of  which  inclines 
more  to  reddish,  and  which  has  a  black  streak  before  and  behind  the  eye  [with  a  white  line  on  each  side  of  the 
crest]  (Reg.  ignapillus,  Naum).  [This  bird  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  British  isles,  where  the  first  is  very 
common. 

A  third  has  still  more  recently  been  detected  in  Dalmatia,  and  since  in  England,  with  only  a  pale  central  yellow 
line  in  place  of  the  crest,  but  a  bright  yellow  streak  over  each  eye  (R.  modestus,  Gould).    This  species  wants  a 
remarkable  character  of  the  others,  which  is,  that  the  nostrils  are  covered  by  a  single  feather,  that  grows 
over  them. 
There  are  several  more,  allied  to  the  two  first,  in  Asia  and  America. 

The  following,  however,  ranged  by  the  author  in  this  genus,  have  little  to  do  with  them.    Tliey  constitute  the 
restricted  >S}/lvia  of  some  nomenclators,  Phillopneuste,  Meyer,  and  are  all  summer  visitants  only  in  these  parts]. 
The  Song  Pettychaps  (Mot.  troc /li  I  us, hin.)  {fig.89.)— Rather  larger  than  the  Kinglets,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
but  without  any  crest,  [and  also  longer  in  its  make.     It  is  distinguished  from  one 
of  the  other  British  species  by  its  duller  tints,  and  a  yellow  tinge  on  the  under 
tail-coverts,  and  from  the  other  by  its  yellowish -brown  legs.    From  both  it  differs 
in  the  pleasing  melody  of  its  song,  which  is  extremely  musical,  though  consisting 
only  of  a  simple  run  of  notes.  This  bird  is  extremely  common  throughout  Europe, 
and  we  have  seen  a  very  similar  species,  if  not  actually  identical,  from  Japan. 
\       The  Dark-legged   Pettychaps  (S.  rv/a,  Naum)  (fig.  90),  is  rather  smaller,  half  a 
.1  shade  darker,  with  shorter  wings,  and  blackish-brown  legs.    Has  only  a  mono- 
tonous cry  of  two  notes,  repeated  many  times  successively,  and  occasionally 
alternated  with  a  croaking  sound,  which  is  extremely  peculiar.    The  young,  after 
F.g  63.— Sfi-K  r'ett7c:,.-irs.  ^^^  ^^^^  moult,  of  both  this  and  the  preceding  species,  are  much  brighter  yellow 

than  the  old  birds,  but  their  colour  gradually  fades  during  the  winter. 

The  Grove  Pettychaps  (Hot.  sibilatrLr,  Lin.)  (fig.  91.)  has  longer  wings  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  more  vividly  green  plumage  on  the  upper  pai'ts,  \\ith  a 
much  broader  and  clearer  yellow  streak  over  the  eye,  yellow  cheeks  and  Incn.vi, 
and  pure  white  belly  and  under  tail-coverts.  It  arrives  later  than  the  others,  and 
frequents  trees  much  more  exclusively,  where  it  may  be  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
shivering  voice,  during  the  utterance  of  which  it  shakes  its  wings  in  a  remarkable 
manner ;  it  also  emits  a  very  plaintive  cry,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes. 
These  birds  generally  nestle  on  the  ground,  among  the  herbage.    There  are  t\\  o  ^ 

other  European  species,  Sylvia  icta'ina  and  S.  Nattereri.}  *  '*''  "     ' "* ^"'"^'' 

_j.:  Le  Grand  Pouillot  (Motac.  hippolais,  Lin.).— Larger  than  the  preceding,  [of  the 

.-.r^-  ^.^  _  ■ ,  ^  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Reed  Babbler :  it  belongs,  however,  to  a  distinct  group 
from  either  (the  Hippolais  of  Brehm),  and  is  a  fine  songster :  it  has  never  yet 
been  detected  in  Britain,  though  common  along  the  opposite  coast]. 

The  Wrexs  {Troylodytesy  Cuv.) — 
Merely  differ  in  having  the  beak  still  more  slender,  and  a  little  arcuated. 
[They  are  properly  an  American  group,  of  which  one  species  only  occurs  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere.] 

The  European  Wren  (J/o^ /ro^orfv/e*,  Lin.)— Bromi  and  transversely  striated,  with  rather  a  short  tail,  gene- 
rally held  erect.     It  builds  a  domed  nest,  and  sings  agreeably,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

[America  produces  numerous  others,  and  there  are  even  many  well-marked  divisions  of  them.]  Some  of  the 
foreign  species  inosculate  with  the  Antcatchers,  and  others  with  the  Tree-creepers. 

The  M^AGTAiLS  {Motacilla,  Bechst.) — 
Combine  a  bill  even  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Fauvettes,  with  a  long  tail,  which  they  are  con- 
stantly shaking  up  and  down,   lengthened  legs,  and  particularly  elongated  tertiary  feathers,  which 
extend  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  closed  wing,  imparting  a  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  waders. 
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The  Water-wagtails  {MotacUla,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  comparatively  short  and  curved  hind  claw,  and  frequent  the  borders  of  water. 

That  of  France  {Mot.  alba  and  cinerea,  Lin.)i  is  grey  above,  wliite  below,  with  the  occiput,  thront,  and  breast, 
black.    [The  throat  white  in  winter.     It  has  not  yet  been  registered  as  an  inhabitant  of  itritain. 

Tlie  common  British  Wagtail  {M.  yarrelliif  Gould),  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  Continent  of  Euroiie. 
It  is  somewhat  larger,  and  has  a  black  back  in  summer. 

Another  species,  common  in  the  north  of  Britain,  visits  the  southern  counties  in  winter— the  Yellow-rumped 
Wagtail  (iV.  ftoanz/a,  Lin.)— It  is  grey  above,  with  a  very  long  tail,  the  outer  feathers  of  which  are  white;  under 
parts  and  rump  bright  citron-yellow,  with  a  black  throat  in  summer]. 

Another  in  the  south  of  Europe  resembles  the  common  French  Wagtail  when  young,  but  acquires  a  black  back 
with  age,  the  M.  iugubris,  Roux.    [It  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others.] 

The  Field-Wagtails  {Budytes,  Cuv.) — , 
With  the  general  characters  of  the  preceding,  possess  a  long  and  almost  straiglit  hind-claw,  which 
approximates  them  to  the  Pipits.     [The  tail  is  shorter,  and  style  of  colouring  different.]     They  fre- 
quent pastures,  and  pursue  insects  among  the  cattle,  [as  do  also  the  others]. 

The  most  common  is  the  Grey-headed  Field- Wagtail  {Mot.flava^  Lin.).— Bluish  ash-colour  on  the  head,  oiiTC  on 
the  back,  bright  yellow  below,  with  an  eye-streak  and  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  tail-feathers  wliite.  [It  is  very  rare 
in  Britain,  where  it  is  replaced  by  another  species, 

Tlie  .V.  negtccta^  Gould,  the  head  of  which  is  yellow-olive,  very  bright  in  old  males  after  the  vernal  moult,  and 
the  eye-streak  intense  yellow.  It  is  much  more  seldom  seen  in  watery  situations  than  the  preceding,  and  is  rare 
on  the  Continent.  The  females  of  both  are  pale,  or  even  dull  white  underneath,  and  the  males  in  winter  plumage 
have  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  lower  parts,  the  young  males  not  acquiring  the  yellow  colour  before  the  sprmg. 
Neither  of  them  has  any  song,  in  which  they  differ  from  the  Water-wagtails. 

The  Pipits  {Anthue,  Bechstein) — 
Were  long  classed  with  the  Larks  on  account  of  their  long  hind-claw,  [and  the  resemblance  of  the 
colours,  although  not  the  texture,  of  their  plumage],  but  tlieir  more  slender  and  notched  bill  approxi- 
mates them  to  the  other  Bec-Jins.*     [They  have  absolutely  the  same  form  as  the  Field-wagtails,  from 
which  they  differ  only  in  their  colours,  and  their  habit  of  singing  on  the  ^ing.] 

Such  as  have  a  moderately  curved  hind-claw  retain  the  faculty  of  perching.  [The  others  do  so, 
only  rather  less  habitually.] 

The  Tree  Pipit  {A.  arbm-eusy  Bechst.)— Streaked  olive-brown  above,  paler  underneath,  with  longitudinal  dark 
spots  on  the  breast ;  two  pale  transversal  bands  on  each  wing.  [A  migratory  species,  and  very  sweet  songster,  of 
common  occurrence  in  Britain.  It  generally  rises  singing  from  the  ground,  andafter  attaining  a  certain  height,  sails 
descending  to  the  summit  of  a  tree ;  then  rises  from  the  tree,  and  descends  singing  to  the  ground.  Its  carriage, 
and  general  character,  as  seen  alive,  are  very  diflerent  from  those  of  the  others.] 

Others  have  the  long  hind-claw  of  the  Larks,  and  keep  more  on  the  ground.    As 

The  Common  Pipit  (.-i/aurfapra/^Hm,  Gm.)— [More  slender  than  the  preceding,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour 
in  winter,  but  less  fulvous  or  olivaceous  in  summer.  It  is  extremely  common  throughout  Europe,  iDhabiting 
mountain  moors,  and  lowland  heaths  and  marshes,  even  to  the  sea-side.  Frequently  ascends  singing  into  the 
air,  but  less  musically  than  the  preceding. 

The  Shore  Pipit  {Anth.  aquaticus,  Naum)  is  larger  and  darker-coloured,  vrith  a  proportionally  greater  bill.  This 
species  abounds  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with  inland.     Is  a  superior  songster  to  the  last. 

Tlie  Great  Pipit  (A.  Ricfiardi,  Vieillot). — An  accidental  straggler  only  in  this  countr>',  but  seldom  met  with.  Is 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  coloured  like  A.  pratensis.  There  are  several  more,  of  which  three  inhabit 
Europe. 

The  Wagtails  and  Pipits  compose  a  very*  insulated  and  distinct  group,  all  the  members  of  which  are  ambulatory 
in  their  mode  of  progression,  and  moult  twice  in  the  year.  The  young  resemble  or  differ  little  from  the  adults, 
having  a  very  dissimilar  nestling  dress  from  that  of  the  Larks,  to  which  they  have  been  very  generally,  but  erro- 
neously, approximated]. 

We  terminate  this  fatnily  of  the  Dentirostres  with  some  birds  which  differ  from  all  the 
foregoingi  by  having  their  two  external  toes  connected  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  a  character 
wherein  they  resemble  the  family  of  Syndactyli. 

The  Manakins  {Pipra,  Lin.)— 
Have  a  compressed  bill,  higher  than  broad,  emarginated,  with  great  nasal  fossae.     Their  tail  and  limbs 

•  The  author  enoneously  states,  in  the  onf;iiitl,  that  the  foriii  of  the  iviiig  distinguishes  them  frum  the  Wa^'taiU.— Ro. 
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are  short ;  and  their  general  proportions  occasioned  them  to  lie  long  regarded  as  allied  to  the  Tils 
At  their  head,  but  as  a  separate  subdivision,  should  be  placed 

The  Rock-manakins  {Rupicola,  Brisson), — 
Which  are  large  birds,  and  have  a  double  vertical  crest  on  the  head,  composed  of  feathers  disposed 
longitudinally  like  a  fan. 

The  adult  males  of  the  two  species,  both  from  America  {Pip.  riipicola,  Gm.,  and  P.  peruviana.  Lath.),— are  of  a 
delicate  rich  orange  colour,  while  the  young  are  dull  brown.  They  live  on  fruits,  and  scratch  the  ground  like  a 
common  Fowl,  construct  their  nests  with  wood  in  the  depths  of  caverns,  the  female  laying  two  eggs. 

The  Emerald-manakins  {Calyptomma,  Horsf.) — 
Merely  differ  from  the  preceding  in  the  head-feathers  not  being  disposed  like  a  fan. 

There  is  a  species,  not  larger  than  a  Thrush,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  colour  of  which  is  intensely  brilliant 
emerald-green. 

The  True  Manakins  {Pipra,  Cuv.) — 

Are  diminutive  birds,   generally  remarkable  for  their  vivid  colours.     They  inhabit  humid  forests  in 
large  troops. 
[All  are  American,  and  they  obviously  pertain  to  the  gi-eat  Cotinga  family,  as  do  also  the  Rock-manakins.] 

The  Eurylaimes  {Eurylaimus,  Horsf.) — 
Have  feet  similar  to  those  of  the  Manakins  and  Rock-manakins ;  but  their  beak,  as  strong  as  in  the 
Tyrants,  is  exceedingly  wide  and  depressed,  its  base  being  wider  even  than  the  forehead. 

These  birds  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  have  a  black  ground-colour,  relieved  by  vivid  colours ;  they 
have  much  the  air  of  the  Barbets,  a  genus  of  a  very  dift'erent  order.  Frequent  watery  situations,  and  feed  on 
insects  [and  also  berries]. 

The  Fissirostres, — 
Compose  a  family  numerically  small,  but  very  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  beak,  which  is 
sliort,  broad,  horizontally  depressed,  slightly  hooked,  unemarginated,  and  very  deeply  cleft, 
so  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  extremely  wide,  and  suited  for  swallowing  insects,  which 
are  sought  for  on  the  wing. 

The  tribe  of  Flycatchers  is  that  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,  and  especially  the 
genus  Procnias,  the  beak  of  which  only  differs  in  its  emargination. 

Their  regimen,  exclusively  insectivorous  [in  the  generality  of  instances];  renders  them 
eminently  birds  of  passage,  which  quit  Eurojie  in  winter.  They  separate  into  diurnal  and 
nocturnal,  like  the  Birds  of  Prey. 

The  Swallows  {Hirundo,  Lin.) — 
Are  diurnal  species  remarkable  for  their  close  plumage,  the  extreme  length  of  tlieir  wings,  and  rapidity 
of  flight.     We  distinguish  among  them 

The  Swifts  {Ci/pselus,  lUiger), — 
Which,  of  all  birds,  liave  proportionally  the  longest  wings,   and   fly  with  the  greatest  rapidity.     [The 

Humming-birds  v\ill  bear  comparison,  if  not  the 


pelagic  Tacbypete.]  Their  tail  is  forked,  [and  con- 
sists of  ten  feathers  only]  ;  their  extremely  short 
feet  have  a  very  peculiar  character,  the  thumb 
being  directed  forward  almost  as  mucli  as  tlie 
other  toes,  and  the  middle  and  outer  toes  having 
each  but  three  phalanges,  like  the  inner  one. 

The  shortness  of  the  humerus,  the  breadth  of 
its  apophyses,  the  oval  fourchette  [devoid  of  any 
medial  appendage],  the  sternum  (fig.  92),  destitute 
of  posterior  emarginations, — indicate,  even  in  tlie 
skeleton,  their  adaptation  for  vigorous  flight ; 
while  the  shortness  of  their  feet,  combined  witli 
tlie  length  of  their  wings,  disables  them  from  rising  from  a  plane  surface.     Hence  they  pass  their  time 
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chiefly  in  the  air,  [even  copulating  on  the  wing],  and  pursue  insects  in  flocks,  sometimes  at  a  groat 
altitude,  uttering  discordant  screams.  Tliev  nestle  in  the  holes  of  walls  and  rocks,  and  climh  perpen- 
dicular surfaces  with  facility. 

[With  this  genus,  we  enter  upon  a  very  iliffercnt  type  of  form  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  The 
entire  anatomy,  if  wc  except  the  trachea  and  toes,  and  the  latter  move  tlian  any  other  geruis,  very 
closely  resenihles  that  of  the  Ilumming-hirds.  It  is  only  in  superficial  or  adaptive  modifications  that 
they  accord  with  the  Swallows.  The  lower  larynx  is  furnished  with  only  one  pair  of  muscles,  the  ordinary 
slemo-tracheales ;  there  arc  immense  salivary  glands,  as  in  the  Humming-birds,  which  secrete  a  viscid 
mucus,  and  no  intestinal  ctcca;  the  clothing  feathers  have  a  considerable  supplementary  plume. 

It  is  necessary  to  subdivide  tliem  into 

The  Truk  Swifts  {Ci/p.ielu.i,  as  restricted) — 
Which  have  a  forked  tail,  and  feet  as  already  described. 

Of  several  species,  two  only  inhabit  Europe.] 

The  Common  Swift  {Uirundo  apnx,  Lin. ;  C  mtirarlits^  Tern.) — Black,  with  a  while  throat,  [and  common 
throuE^Iiout  Europe  in  summer,  making  but  a  short  stay.    The  younff  do  not  moult  before  the  second  autumn.] 

The  Wliile-bellied  Swift  (//.  me/An,  Lin).— Larger,  and  brown,  with  white  collar  and  medial  inferior  reiriou.  [Of 
rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  Unlike  the  Swallows,  these  birds  rear  but  one  brood  in  a  season.  There  are  several 
more.] 

Others  have  stiff,  pointed  tail-feathers,  as  in  the  Woodpeckers,  and  the  thumb  directed  backward  ; 
but  they  pass  insensibly  into  the  preceding.     They  constitute  the 

Ch.«tura,  Swninson. 

There  is  one  common  in  North  America,  the  Chimtieif  Sicattotc  of  Wilson ;  also  others  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
one  or  more  of  which  inhabit  Australia. 

The  True  Swallows  {Hirurulo,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  feet  and  sternum  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  Passerintc;  [also  the  complex  inferior  larynx 
as  usual,  small  cceca  to  the  intestine,  twelve  laii-feathers,  &c.  Their  rapid  flight  depends  entirely  ou 
external  modifications,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  less  capable  of  protraction  than  in  the  Swifts,  as  is 
particularly  shown  by  their  weariness  after  performing  migration,  on  which  occasions  they  have  been 
seen  to  alight  flat  upon  the  sea.] 

Some  have  the  feet  feathered  to  the  claws,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  revert  the  posterior  top,  and  a  moderately 
forked  tail ;  as 

The  Slartin  Swallow  iff.  urhica^  Lin.). — Glossy  black  above,  white  below  and  on  the  rump.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  solid  mud-built  nest  of  this  species,  fixed  under  window-eaves,  the  jutting  roofs  of  houses,  &c. 

Others  have  naked  feet,  and  a  more  sharply  forked  tail,  the  exterior  feathers  of  which  are  often  much 
prolonged.    As 

The  Chimney  Swallow  {ff.  ruslica,  Lin.).— Above  [and  across  the  breast]  glossy  black,  the  forehead  and  throat 
rufous,  beneath  [and  a  spot  on  each  except  the  middle  tail-feathers],  white  :  it  builds  generally  in  chimneys. 

The  Bank  Swallow  (//.  riparia,  Lin.). — Brown  above  and  across  the  breast,  the  throat  and  under-parts  white. 
[X  small  tuft  of  down  on  each  foot.]  It  burrows  and  forms  its  nest  in  steep  banks.  [Tliere  are  two  others  in 
southern  Europe,  //.  rufulay  Tern.,  or  H.  dauricay  Sav.,  and  H.  rtrpestris,  Lin.] 

Among  the  [very  numerous]  species  foreign  to  Europe,  may  be  noticed  a  very  small  one  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  H,  escuhnta,  Lin.,  which  is  bro^vn  above,  whitish  below  and  at  the  tip  of  its  forked  tail.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  nest,  formed  of  a  whitish  gelatinous  substance  arranged  in  layers,  and  obtained  by  macerating  [in 
the  stomach]  a  peculiar  species  of  fucus.  The  nutritious  qualities  attributed  to  these  nests  in  China  have  ren- 
dered them  an  important  article  of  traffic  in  that  country. 

[It  is  interestingto  note  that  the  Purple  Swallow  (i/.  purpurea)  of  America,  which  has  a  stouter  beak  than  the 
others,  feeds  much  on  berries,  at  least  while  in  its  winter  quarters,  as  observed  by  j\I.  Audubon.  The  relation  of 
this  genus  to  the  Phibalures  has  been  already  remarked]. 

The  Moth-hunters  {Caprimulgiis,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  same  light,  soft  plumage,  minutely  mottled  with  grey  and  brown,  that  characterizes  other 
night-birds.  Their  eyes  are  large  ;  the  beak,  still  more  deeply  cleft  than  in  the  Swallows,  and 
[generally]  armed  with  strong  vibrissse,  is  capable  of  engulphing  the  largest  insects,  which  are  retained 
by  means  of  a  glutinous  saliva,  [as  in  the  Swifts]  ;  the  nostrils,  placed  at  its  base,  are  like  small 
tubes ;  their  wings  are  lengthened  ;  the  feet  short,  with  plumed  tarsi,  and  a  membrane  connecting  the 
basal  portion  of  the  toes ;  the  thumb  itself  is  thus  connected  with  the  internal  toe,  and  is  directed 
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inward.  Tlie  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  commonly  pectinated  on  its  inner  edge  ;  and  tlie  outer  toe  has 
only  four  phalanges,  a  conformation  extremely  rare  among  Birds.  They  live  solitarily  [or  rather  per- 
manently in  pairs]  and  are  crepuscular  in  their  time  of  action,  pursuing  Moths  and  other  nocturnal 
inserts :  deposit  few  eggs  [we  believe  always  two  in  number]  on  the  bare  ground,  and  have  gene- 
rally singular  voices. 

[The  Moth-hunters  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  Swifts  (not  to  the  Swallows)  that  the  Owls  do 
to  the  Hawks,  and  have  similar  great  ca;ca  ;  also  a  simple  vocal  organ,  and  general  anatomy  very 
nmch  resembling  that  of  the  Cuckoos,  as  will  be  partly  seen  by 
comparison  of  the  figures  we  have  given  of  the  sternal  apparatus 
of  both.  They  have  only  ten  tail-feathers ;  and  the  young  are 
covered  with  down  when  first  excluded.] 

The  common  European  species  (C  Europieus,  Lin.)  [is  remarkable  for 
the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like  the  burr  of  a  spinning-wheel.  Another, 
C.  ruftcollls,  Teni.,  visits  south-western  Europe.  Tlie  former  is  the 
latest  to  arrive  in  spring  of  all  our  summer  visitants,  rarely  appearing 
before  the  end  of  May. 

Among  the  foreign  species,  a  great  number  have  longer  tarsi,  adapted 
for  running  on  the  ground.  The  tail  varies  much  in  shape,  and  there 
is  one,  from  Africa,  remarkable  for  a  feather  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  which  arises  from  the  carpus  of  each  wing,  and  is  barbed  only  at 
the  end ;  another  h.is  prodigiously  developed  secondaries ;  and  there 
are  some  with  an  appearance  of  aigrettes  on  the  head,  which  constitute 
the  Lyncornis  of  Gould. 

The  Guacharos  {Steatomis,  Humboldt) — 
Have  a  stronger  beak,  and  toes  separate  to  their  articulation,  the  thumb  still  directed  inward. 

These  curious  birds  inhabit  deep  caverns  in  South  America,  subsist  on  berries,  and  the  fat  of  the  young  is  pro- 
cured upon  a  large  scale  to  be  employed  in  cookery. 

The  Nyctibunes  {Nijctiliiis,  Vieillot) — 
Are  also  from  South  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  the  shortest  tarsi  of  any  bird  whatever  : 
their  wings  are  immensely  long,  and  sides  of  the  gape  not  bristled.     The  toes  are  formed  for  clinging 
to  the  bark  of  trees,  as  their  proportions  completely  disqualify  them  from  rising  from  a  level  surface. 
There  are  several  large  species,  which  ordinarily  float  at  a  great  altitude  above  the  forests. 

The  jEgotheles  {^gotheles,  Vig.) — 
Have  long  tarsi,  and  toes  apparently  fitted  for  hopping  from  bough  to  bough  ;  the  wings  compara- 
tively short. 

The  only  known  species  inhabits  Australia,  and  is  the  Capri multjus  Novte  UoUand'ta  of  Phillips]. 
The  Podargues  {Podargus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  form,  colour,  and  habits  of  the  Moth-hunters,  but  the  bill  is  considerably  more  robust,  and 
there  are  no  membranes  to  the  toes,  nor  pectination  of  the  middle  claw,  [a  character  which  is  wanting 
in  several  even  of  the  true  Moth-hunters]. 

The  species  inhabit  Australia  and  Australasia,  and  have  some  appearance  of  aigrettes  on  the  head  :  are  remark- 
able for  the  singularity  of  their  general  aspect. 

The  foregoing  genera,  commencing  with  the  Moth-hunters,  form  an  entirely  distinct  natural  group, 
intermediate  to  the  Swifts  and  Cuckoos,  but  passing  into  neither.] 

The  third  family  of  the  Passerines,  or 

The  Conirostres, — 
Is  composed  of  genera  that  have  a  stout  beak,  more  or  less  conical,  and  [generally]  devoid  of 
emargination.     They  subsist  more  exclusively  on  grain  as  tlie  beak  is  stronger  and  thicker. 

We  first  distinguish  among  them 

The  Larks  {Alauda,  Lin.) — 
Which  have  a  long  and  straight  hind-claw,  a  character  which  however  is  also  more  or  less  marked  in 
the  Pipits,  and  in  the  Snowflecks,  yet  to  he  denoted.     They  are  granivorous  birds,  and  pulverators  [or 
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which  shake  dust  into  their  fuatliers  instead  of  bathing],  that  run  and  nestle  on  the  ground,  [ami 
ascend  singing  to  a  vast  heiglit  in  the  air]. 

The  greater  number  have  a  straiglit  bill,  moderately  stout  aud  pointed :  as 

Tlie  Sky  Lark  (.-1.  anifim'*,  Lin.).— This  species  isknonn  to  every  one  lor  its  line  anil  varied  son;,  anil  on  account 
of  the  quantities  that  are  brought  to  tabic. 

The  Crested  Lark  (-J.  cn*/«/a,  Lin.). — Similar  in  size  nnil  pluniairc,  with  lon;;er  coronal  feathers,  ami  of  less 
common  occurrence  than  the  preceding.  It  approaches  villages,  [uud  habitually  seeks  its  food  on  the  hi;?h  road  ; 
is  remarkable  for  never  visiting  this  country,  though  not  rare  on  the  opposite  coast,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais] 

The  NVood  Lark  (.-i.  arborea,  Lin.). — Less,  with  a  shorter  tail,  and  the  crest  rather  less  elongated  ;  a  pale  streak 
is  continued  round  the  occiput,  [lliis  delightful  vocalist,  which  particularly  frequents  woodland  hilly  districts, 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  tones,  which  are  peculiarly  soft  and  plaintive. 

Nine  others  are  found  in  Europe,  either  occasionally  or  habitually,  of  which  one  only— the  Shore  Lark  {A.  alpes- 
tris),  a  northern  species,  occurs  as  a  very  rare  straggler  in  Britain.  Several  have  much  stouter  bills  than  the 
foregoing ;  and  three  or  four,  including  A.  alpestris,  a  pair  of  aigrettes,  or  pointed  tults  of  feathers,  on  the  head. 

The  Larks,  which  have  been  much  subdivided  by  systematists,  compose  a  very  isolated  fanuly,  well  cbaracter- 
iied  by  their  peculiar  nestling  plumage,  which  is  entirely  shed  (including  all  the  primaries)  before  the  lirst  winter. 
With  the  exception  of  one  species,  they  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Several  have  the  beak  compara- 
tivel>  stout  and  thick.] 

The  Tits  (Paras,  l,in.)— 

Have  the  hcak  slender,  [rather]  short,  straight  and  conical,  with  little  hairs  at  its  base,  and  nostrils 
concealed  by  the  plumage.  They  arc  very  active  little  birds,  continually  flitting  from  spray  to  spray, 
and  suspending  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  rending  apart  the  seeds  on  which  they  feed,  [which 
they  hold  firm  witli  the  foot  while  piercing  a  small  bole  in  the  husk,  through  which  they  extract  the 
kernel],  devouring  insects  whenever  they  see  them,  and  not  even  sparing  small  birds  wlien  they 
happen  to  find  them  sick  and  are  able  to  destroy  them.  They  store  up  provisions  of  grain  ;  nidificate 
in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  produce  more  eggs  than  the  generality  oi  Passerince. 

[Tliese  little  birds  are  miniatures  of  the  Jays,  and  equally  onmivorous,  subsisting  on  fruit  in  addition  to  the 
varied  regimen  above  mentioned.  As  previously  stated,  they  pertain  to  the  same  natural  group  as  the  Falcmtcu- 
iiis,  placed  by  the  author  among  the  Shrikes,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present  series. 

Of  the  European  species,  two  have  shorter  and  thicker  bills,  and  diHer  in  some  other  minutia:.  Their  plumage 
is  prettily  marked  with  light  blue.  They  are  the  Conmion  Blue  Tit  {P.  ctendcm),  so  abundant  in  Britain,  and 
the  P.  ci/aneus  of  Pallas.  The  rest  have  the  bill  longer  and  more  pointed.  The  Great  Tit  (P.  major),  of  pleasing 
colours,  with  a  black  median  list  down  the  belly  ;  the  .Marsh  Tit  (P.  jmliulm),  with  merely  a  black  cap  and  throat ; 
the  Cole  Tit  (P.  aler),  with  a  conspicuous  white  spot  on  the  hind-neck,  and  very  slender  bill;  and  the  Crested  Tit 
iP.  n-istatiis),  with  a  pointed  crest,  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  of  a  Lapwing,  and  which  is  rare  in  this  country  ; 
inhabit  the  British  islands,  the  first  four  being  every  where  common. 

Ihere  are  a  vast  number  of  others. 

The  Bottlf.tit  {Mecishira,  Leach), — 
Included  by  the  author  in  Pariis,  should  unquestionably  be  separated.     The  beak  is  very  short,  its 
upper  mandible  curving  slightly  over  the  lower :  diet  exclusively  insectivorous. 

The  Common  Bottletit  (.1/.  vulgaris ;  Parus  caitdatusy  Lin.). •-A  very  small  species,  with  a  long  graduated  tail, 
the  medial  feathers  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  next  pair :  the  young  are  very  dilferently  coloured  from  the 
adults,  and  have  the  tail  still  longer.  This  curious  little  bird  builds  a  most  elegantly  domed  nest  with  a  small 
side  opening,  upon  a  forked  branch,  and  rears  a  numerous  progeny,  which  follow  their  parents  till  the  return  of 
spring.  Tlie  form  of  its  feet,  character  of  plumage,  habits,  all  are  different  from  those  of  the  true  Pari :  its  eye- 
lids are  naked,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour. 

Vejy  nearly  allied  to  the  13ottIetits,  there  is  a  group  of  small  Australian  birds, 
The  Azdrines  {Malurm,  Vieillot), — 
Which  have  a  longer  beak,  resembling  that  of  many  Bec-Jins,  and  the   old  males  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  intensely  vivid  tints  of  verditer  and  azure  :  they  vary  singularly  in  the   number  of 
tail-feathers,  which,  in  one  species,  are  reduced  to  four,  that  are  extremely  long  and  gauze-like,  being 
the  lowest  number  found  throughout  the  class,  where  any  exist  at  all. 

Tlie  species  are  numerous ;  resemble  the  Bottletit  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  manner  of  nidificat ion ;  some  of  them, 
even  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tail ;  the  medial  or  uropygial  feathers  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  next  pair, 
and  the  exterior  successively  graduated.  The  African  species  sometimes  referred  to  this  genus  have  but  little 
alhnity  to  it.] 

The  Reedlings  [  {Calamopliilus,  Leach)  ] — 
Differ  from  the  Tits  in  the   form  of  their  upper  mandible,  the  tip   of  which  curves  over  the  lower. 


[Tlieir  anatomy  is  strictly  that  of  a  Finch,  and  they  are  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Waxbill 
Finches  than  to  the  Tits,  with  which  latter  they  have  little  in  common.  The  gullet  has  an  extremely 
large  dilatation  or  craw  *,  and  the  gizzard  is  remarkably  muscular. 

There  is  only  one  known  species,  the  Bearded  Reedling-  (C.  bianniciis),  an  inhabitant  of  reedy  districts,  exten- 
sively diffused  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  not  rare  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  birds,  although  its  colours  are  not  vivid.  The  plumaf^e  is  remarkably  long;  and  dense,  the  wings  short, 
and  tail  long  and  graduated :  general  colour  rich  orange-brown,  marked  with  black,white,  and  yellowish  on  the  wings ; 
the  male  distinguished  by  a  pure  ash-coloured  head  and  neck,  a  long  pointed  tuft  of  intensely  black  feathers  pro- 
ceeding downward,  like  a  moustache,  on  each  side  of  the  face,  under  tail-coverts  of  the  same  hue,  the  throat 
white,  and  a  delicate  mixture  of  lilac  and  other  tints  on  the  breast ;  beak  and  iris  bright  yellow,  and  feet  (which 
are  long  and  robust)  black.  The  female  has  no  black  on  the  moustaches  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  is  every  where 
less  bright ;  and  the  young  have  a  broad  black  stria  along  the  back.  Strij>ped  of  the  feathers,  this  species  appears 
singularly  small,  with  disproportionally  large  legs :  its  apparent  size  is  that  of  a  WTiitethroat, 

The  Bearded  Reedling  subsists  on  reed  seeds  during  the  season,  and  feeds  very  much  on  small  shelled  moUusks, 
which  it  finds  among  the  aquatic  herbage;  its  nest  and  eggs,  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  or  among  the  sedges,  a 
good  deal  resemble  those  of  a  Bunting,  and  the  brood  appears  to  follow  the  parents  till  the  return  of  spring.] 

The  Pendulines  [  (j^githalus,  Vigors)  ] — 
Have  the  beak  more  slender  and  pointed  than  in  the  Tits,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  artificially, 
constructed  nests. 

Tliere  is  one  in  Europe  (Par.pendufiiuis,  Lin.).— Ash-coloured,  with  brown  wings  and  tail ;  a  black  band  aci'jss 
the  forehead,  which,  in  the  male,  is  continued  to  behind  the  eyes.  This  small  species,  an  inhabitant  of  the  cast 
and  south  of  Europe,  is  noted  for  its  admirable  purse-like  nest,  composed  of  willow  or  poplar  down,  and  lined  with 
feathers,  which  it  suspends  to  the  flexile  branches  of  aquatic  trees. 

The  Buntings  {Emberiza,  Lin.) — 
Possess  an  exceedingly  distinct  character  in  their  short,  straight,  and  conical  beak,  the  upper  man- 
dible of  which,  narrower  and  more  retracted  at  its  edges  than  the  inferior,  has  a  hard  projecting 
palatal  tubercle.     They  are  granivorous  birds,  easily  ensnared. 

[Of  fourteen  European  species,  three  are  common  in  Britain,  a  fourth  along  the  southern  coast,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  and  a  fifth  sometimes  occurs  as  a  very  rare  straggler.  The  form  is  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
though  there  are  some  nearly  allied  species  in  North  America.  All  are  unmusical  birds,  that  feed  their  young  on 
insects,  and  consume  much  unripe  corn. 

Of  the  British  species,  the  Com  Bunting  (E.  miliaria,  Lin.)  is  the  largest,  and  coloured  like  a  Lark ;  beak 
stouter  than  in  the  others,  and  yellow  in  summer,  horn-colour  in  winter ;  plumage  of  both  sexes  alike  :  frequents 
inclosm*es.  The  male  Yellow  Bunting  (E.  citrinella)  is  distinguished  by  its  clear  yellow  crown  and  breast,  and 
abounds  everywhere  upon  hedges  and  furze-brakes.  The  Cirl  Bunting  (E.  cirlus)  is  allied  to  the  yellow  species, 
but  smaller  and  shorter,  with  a  black  throat ;  particularly  frequents  the  summits  of  elms,  but  breeds  in  the 
hedges,  and  is  rarely  seen  far  inland.  The  Reed  Bunting  {E.  schicniculus)  has  a  black  head  and  gorget,  and 
white  ring  round  the  neck ;  the  black  concealed  in  winter  (at  least  in  the  young,  less  so  in  the  old  birds,)  by  deci- 
duous edgings  to  the  feathers:  it  inhabits  watery  localities.  Lastly,  the  Ortolan  Bunting  (fi.  horiulana)  has  a 
greenish  head,  with  a  pale  yellow  streak  proceedinsr  from  the  angle  of  the  bill.  It  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where,  with  some  other  species,  it  is  fattened  and  eaten  as  a  great 
delicacy.] 

M.  Meyer  has  distinguished  from  the  Buntings 

The  Snowflecks  (Plecirophanes), — 
M'hich  have  a  long  hind-claw  as  in  the  Larks,  [and  lengthened  wings].     Such  is 

The  Common  Snowfleck  (Emb.  nivalis,  Lin.).— [Beak  and  upper  parts  deep  black  in  summer,  the  rest,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  partly,  white,  the  feet  black  :  in  winter  the  black  and  white  are  more  or  less  concealed  by  brown 
margins  to  the  feathers,  and  the  beak  is  yellow.  In  its  nest,  eggs,  notes,  and  various  other  characters,  this  species 
has  little  relationship  with  the  Buntings,  It  abounds  in  the  most  northern  countries,  and  migrates  southward  in 
large  flocks  during  the  inclement  season,  when  it  is  common  in  North  Britain.  Another  species  (PL  lapponica) 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  island.    Two  others  have  been  distinguished.] 

The  Finches  {Fringilla,  Liu.) — 
Have  a  conical  beak,  more  or  less  stout  at  its  base,  hut  the  commissure  of  which  is  not  angular.     They 
subsist  generally  on  grain. 
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Me  subdivide  them  first  into 

Thi;  Weavers  {Ploceits,  Cuv.), — 
The  beak  of  wliich  is  so  large  that  some  of  them  have  been  classed  with  the  Cassicans ;  but  the 
straigiitness  of  its  commissure  distinguishes  that  of  tlie  latter,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  moreover  slightly 
bulging.  These  birds  are  found  in  both  continents,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  arc  remarkably  skilful  nest-builders,  which  interweave  blades  of  grass,  a  circumstance 
from  which  they  derive  their  name. 

Such  is  the  Philippine  Weaver-bird  (Loxia  Philippina,  Lin.).— Yellow,  spotted  with  brown  ;  throat  black.  Us 
spherical  pensile  nest  is  entered  by  a  vertical  canal,  which  communicates  with  u  lateral  opening  of  the  cavity 
wherein  the  ejjjs  are  deposited. 

Some  of  them  build  a  vast  number  of  contiguous  nests,  which  form  a  siuii^le  mass  divided  into  numerous  com- 
partments ;  as 

Tlie  Social  Weaver-bird  {Loxia  socioj  Lath.) 

Among  those  of  America,  [which  have  been  very  properly  separated,  first  into 
The  Bodalinks  {Dolychonyx,  Swainson) — 
Which  have  stiff  pointed  tail-feathers],  we  may  distinguish 
The  Uice-bird  of  the  United  States  (OWo/m*  nj^er  and  orizivorttSy  and  Corvus  surinamensis,Gvn.),  innumerable 


flocks  of  which  devastate  the  cultivated  fields  of  several  of  the  warmer  parts  of  that  continent. 

Xomenclators  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reducing  to  order  the  various  black  birds  of  America,  more  or  less  allied 
to  the  Cassicans,  [near  which  the  Bobaliuks  should  be  also  placed]. 

The  Sparrows  {PyrgitOf  Cuv.  [Passer,  Ray]  ) 
Have  the  beak  rather  shorter  than  in  the  preceding,  conical,  and   merely  a  little  bulged  towards  the 

point. 

[There  are  five  species  in  Europe,  of  which  two  inhabit  Britain  ;  the  House  Sparrow  {Fring.  domestical  Lin.), 
and  the  Tree  Sparrow  (F.  monfaita,  Lin.),— which  latter  has  a  maronne-coloured  head,  with  the  chin,  and  a  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  black,  its  plumage  being  precisely  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  even  the  nestling  young,  and 
corresponding  in  its  genera!  character  with  that  of  the  adult  male  only  of  the  others,  There  are  several  more,  all 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.    The  beak  is  always  black  in  summer,  horn-colour  in  winter. 

We  have  observed  that  the  common  House  Sparrow,  I;ke  most  other  birds  that  nestle  upon  building's,  (as  the 
Starling,  Jackdaw,  Rook,  Pigeon,  Swallow,  &c.),  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  chfts  along  the  sea-coast, 
which  is  doubtless  its  aboriginal  nesting-place.] 

The  Chaffinches  {Finng'dla,  Cuv.)— 
Have  the  beak  less  arcuated  than  in  the  Sparrows,  stouter  and  more  elongated  than  in  the  Linnets. 

There  are  three  in  Europe.  The  Common  or  "Wbite-winged  Chaffinch  {Fring.  ca'lef>$,  Lin.);  the  Mountain 
Chaffinch,  or  Brambling  (P.  montifnngillay  Lin.),  [which  visits  Britain  in  winter]  ;  and  the  Snow-finch  (F.  nivalis, 
Lin.),  which  nestles  in  the  high  Alps,  and  descends  only  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  the  secondary  ranges.  [This 
bird,  now  generally  ranking  as  the  MontifringiUa  nivalis  of  Brehm,  absolutely  resembles  the  Common  Snowfleck 
in  all  but  the  shape  of  its  beak,  which  latter  even  becomes  quite  Mack  in  summer,  as  in  that  species  :  it  affords, 
accordingly,  one  of  the  very  numerous  proofs  that  the  value  of  the  form  of  the  bill,  as  a  zoological  character  indi- 
cative of  affinity,  has  been  much  over-estimated  by  systematists.  In  the  true  Chaffinches,  the  bill  tunis  dark 
bluish  in  summer]. 

The  Goldfinches  {Carduelis,  Cut.) — 
Have  an  exactly  conical  beak,  without  any  bulging ;  the  tip  prolonged  to  a  sharp  point. 

[There  are  two  groups  of  them,  characterized  by  plumage,  and  a  slight  difference  of  habit:  in  the  first,  the 
colouring  is  gay,  the  beak  pale  flesh-coloured  in  summer,  and  its  point  further  attenuated.  These  are  more  parti- 
cularly designated  Goldfinches. 

But  two  are  known,  the  common  European  species  (C.  e/c^ff/i*),  and  another  in  the  Himmalaya  mountains  of 
Asia  (C.  caniceps,  Gould).    The  first  is  well  known  as  a  pleasing  songster. 

The  rest  have  a  shorter  bill,  and  less  elongated  form ;  the  plumage  variegated  black  and  yellow,  with  always  a 
black  crown.  They  are  commonly  termed  Siskins*  Of  numerous  species,  two  only  inhabit  Europe,  and  one  the 
British  islands  {F.  spinus,  Lin.).] 

The  Linnets  (Linaria,  Bechst.  {^Linota,  Bonap.]  ) 
Have  also  an  exactly  conical  bill,  but  which  is  less  elongated. 

In  some,  however,  its  tip  is  comparatively  dra^vn  out.  [Tliese  are  generally  known  as  Redpoles;  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  not  easy  to  <liscriminate  :  two  occur  in  Britain— the  Common  or  Small  Redpote  (F.  minor,  Lin.), 
and  the  Mealy  or  Stone  Redpoie  {L.  canesceus,  Gould),  which  latter  is  larger  and  stouter,  with  a  whitish  rump, 
that  is  scarcely  tinged  with  the  pink  so  conspicuous  in  the  other. 
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The  Common  or  Song  Linnet  (Fr.  cannabina,  Lin.),  is  remarkable  for  the  cromi  and  breast  plumage  of  the  male, 
which,  in  winter,  is  dingy  reddish-brown,  concealed  by  terminal  edgings,  that  disappear  in  spring,  at  which  season 
the  colour  changes  to  bright  crimson  :  the  same  enhancement  of  tint  obtains,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  preceding 
species,  the  coronal  and  breast  feathers  of  which  are  pink  in  winter,  brightening  considerably  towards  the  breeding 
season.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  birds  ever  acquire  their  gay  tints  in  captivity,  although  they  breed 
freely  when  encaged.  ITie  same  applies  to  several  allied  groups,  as  the  Crossbills  and  Erythfosyiz^,  or  purple 
Finches  of  the  North,  which  latter  are  intermediate  to  the  Linnets  and  Coiyl/ii. 

There  is  a  fourth  British  species,  of  mferior  size  to  the  last,  with  a  smaller  bill  of  a  wa.\-yellow  colour,  and  no 
pink  e.\cept  on  the  rump ;  the  Twile,  or  Mountain  Linnet  (F.  montium,  Gm.),  which  abounds  in  the  most  northern 
districts  of  the  island,  and  upon  upland  heaths,  migrating  southward  in  winter. 

Various  species  more  or  less  yellow  are  known  as  Serins  or  Canary-birds  [the  latter  having  the  bill 
comparatively  bulging. 

We  can  only  notice]  the  Canary,  so  abundantly  bred  in  captivity  (F.  canaria,  Lin.),  the  domesticated  varieties 
of  which  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  original  colour.  It  hybridizes  with  various  other  Finches, 
producing  mules  that  are  more  or  less  capable  of  propagation.  [The  original  stock  is  still  wild  in  the  islands  from 
which  this  species  takes  its  name  :  individuals  occasionally  learn  to  pronounce  words  with  remarkable  precision 
and  articulation. 

The  Whidahs  {Vidua,  Cuv.)— 

Are  African  and  Indian  birds,  with  the  beak  of  a  Linnet,  sometimes  a  little  bulged  at  its  base,  [the 
males  of]  which  are  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  elongated  covert  feathers  above  the  tail,  [at 
least  during  the  breeding  season]. 
They  grade  without  assignable  interval  into  the  Linnets. 

The  Grosbeaks  {Coccothrmistes,  Cuv.) — 
Possess  an  exactly  conical  beak,  which  is  distinguished  only  by  its  extreme  thickness. 

The  Haw  Grosbeak  {Loxia  coccothrausia,  Lin.),  is  one  of  those  particularly  worthy  of  the  name,  [though  its  beak 
is  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  others].— Crown  and  back  chestnut-brown,  neck  and  nmip  ash-coloured, 
[beak  dark  bluish  in  summer,  flesh-coloured  in  w  inter  ;  the  secondary  feathers  of  the  wing  abruptly  truncated. 
Its  sternal  apparatus  is  figured  at  p.  ITS,  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  enormous  group  of  Passerin<e\.  This  bird 
inhabits  wooded  districts,  nestles  upon  beech  or  fruit-trees,  and  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  kernels.  [Is  not  rare  in  some 
parts  of  South  Britain,  but  in  general  extremely  wild  and  shy  of  approach.] 

The  Green  Grosbeak,  Green  Linnet,  or  Green-pich,  (Lox.  cliloris,  Lin.)— [One  of  the  commonest  of  British 
birds  :  its  bill  turns  pale  flesh-colour  in  summer,  as  in  the  Goldfinch. 

Among  the  very  numerous  groups  of  foreign  Finches  and  Grosbeaks,  a  strongly  marked  subdivision  is 

that  of 

The  Amaduvats  [Amadina,  Swainson), 

The  beak  of  which  is  short  and  slightly  bulging. 

Such  is  the  Java  Sparrow,  so  abundantly  brought  alive  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  numerous  diminutive 
species  of  pleasing  colours,  several  of  which  inhabit  Australia. 

The  Waxbills  {Estrilda,  Swainson) — 
Are  neai-ly  allied,  and  also  approximate  the  Reedlings :  they  have  a  smaller  and  somewhat  arched 
bill,  and  long  graduated  tail. 

Of  several  species,  one  is  very  commonly  brought  alive  to  this  country,  with  delicate  grey  plumage  transversely 
rayed,  and  a  crimson  streak  through  the  eye ;  beneath  the  tail  black,  as  in  the  Bearded  Reedling. 

They  inhabit  the  same  countries  as  the  Amaduvats]. 

The  Pitylus,  Cuv. 

The  beak  as  thick  as  in  the  Grosbeaks,  a  little  compressed,  arched  above,  and  sometimes  a  salient 
angle  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw. 

[Among  the  various  groups  to  which  the  above  definition  is  more  or  less  applicable,  we  may  paiti- 
cularly  notice  one  lately  discovered  at  the  Gallipago  Isles, 

The  Geospiza,  Goidd, — 
Wherein  the  beak  varies  singularly  in  shape  and  stoutness,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  resemblance  in  every  other  character,  which  forbids  their  separation.     They  are  chiefly 
ground-birds,  with  sombre  plumage  and  short  tails. 
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Mr.  Gould  subdivides  them  into  Geotpiza  as  restricted,  with  the  bill  of  a  Cardinal-tinch  {Guarica^—Camaryn- 
chus,  with  that  of  a  Corvl/iiiJt,~~CactorniSt  wherein  the  beak  resembles  tliat  of  an  /c/rrtw,— aud  Utruthidca, 
wherein  it  even  approaches  the  slender  bill  of  an  Accentor]. 

The  Cardinal-finches  {Guarica,  Swainson) — 
Have  nearly  the  beak  of  the  Grosbeaks,  but  slightly  bulging,  and  are  peculiar  to  America. 
The  Virffinian  yighttnffaU,  as  it  is  termed  {Lox.  cardinality  Lin.)>  is  a  well-known  example. 

Some  have  the  beak  remarkably  compressed ;  and  a  species  in  which  this  compression  attains  it« 
ultimatum,  constitutes 

Paradoxornis,  Gould, — 
Wherein  the  curved  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  forms  an  acute  angle,  its  sides  do  not  bulge,  and  the 
cutting  edge  is  deeply  sinuated. 
The  only  known  species  (P.flavirottrit,  Gould,)  inhabits  the  Himmulayas, 
Naturalists  have  long  separated 

The  Bullfinches  {Pyrrhula), — 
Which  have  a  rounded  and  every  where  bulging  bill,  [the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  ovcrlianging  the 
lower  one.   Plumage  soft  and  very  dense]. 

The  Common  Bullfinch  (Loxia  pi/rrhulOf  Lin.].— Ash-colour  above,  vivid  tile<red  below,  with  black  cap,  [tail,  and 
wings  partly,  the  rump  while].  Female  dull  reddish-brown  where  the  male  is  red.  [Younp  destitute  of  the  black 
cap.  There  is  a  race,  considerably  larger  in  all  its  proportions,  but  othenvise  exactly  resembling,  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope ;  another  in  Japan,  difTering  inconsiderably  in  colour,  but  undoubtedly  distinct ;  and  a  fourth  on  the  Himma- 
layas  (P.  erythrocephala),  more  strongly  characterized j. 

The  Crossbills  {Loxia,  Brisson) — 
Have  a  compressed  beak,  the  mandibles  of  which  are  so  strongly  curved,  that  their  tips  cross  each 
other,  and  not  always  on  the  same  side.     This  extraordinary  bill  enables  them  to  extract  the  seeds 
from  pine-cones  with  astonishing  facility. 

[These  birds  present  a  sing:ular  modification  of  the  same  particular  type  to  which  the  Siskins  and  Redpole  Lin- 
nets appertain ;  than  which  they  are  merely  stouter  built,  with  the  tips  of  tlie  beak  still  more  prolonged,  and 
anomalously  modified,  in  adaptation  to  peculiar  habits.  The  species  are  very  indeterminate,  but  there  appear  to 
be  several  of  them,  successively  increasing  in  stoutness  and  strength  of  bill,  but  differing  in  no  other  particular; 
and  as  one  of  them  only  is  distinguished  by  white  bars  on  the  wing,  like  a  common  Chaffinch,  which  character  ie 
found  in  indi\iduals  only  of  a  particular  size,  this  circumstance  militates  against  the  rest  being  considered  varie- 
tie*  of  one  another. 

That  common  in  western  Europe  {LfOX.  curvirostra,  Lin.),  is  of  medium  strength,  and  of  late  years  has  become 
considerably  more  abundant  than  formerly  in  the  British  Isles,  where  it  was  prenously  chiefly  known  as  an  occa- 
sional and  very  irregular  visitant.  The  Parrot  Crossbill  (L.  pytiopsitiacus,  Bechst.),  is  larger  and  stouter,  with  a 
much  stronger  beak,  the  points  of  which  rarely  pass  the  ridge  of  the  opposite  mandible.  It  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  Britain,  where  the  white-winged  species  (L.  leucopfera),  which  is  chiefly  found  in  America,  has  also 
occurred  as  a  straggler.  The  nestling  plumage  of  these  birds  corresponds  with  that  of  a  Redpole,  and  the  males 
afterwards  assume,  most  irregularly,  a  red  or  buff-yellow  garb,  brightest  on  the  crown,  breast,  and  rump.  Their 
call-note,  and  all  their  actions,  strikingly  recall  to  mind  those  of  a  Goldfinch  or  Redpole.] 

The  Pine-finches  {Corythus,  Cuv.) — 
[Are  simply  Crossbills,  devoid  of  the  pecuhar  character  from  which  those  birds  derive  their  name, 
with  rather  softer  and  less  firm  plumage,  and  a  beak  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  the  Bullfinches. 

They  have  also  the  same  irregularity  of  colour,  and  their  habits  are  nearly  similar.  One  species  (C.  emicleator) 
is  common  in  the  northern  pine-forests  of  both  continents ;  there  is  a  second  in  northern  Asia,  and  the  Pi/i-rhula 
longicaudata,  Tem.,  constitntes  a  third.] 

The  Colies  (Coitus,  Graelin) — 
Are  still  very  near  the  preceding,  [a  remark  of  the  author  perfectly  unaccountable].  Their  beak  is 
short,  thick,  conical,  a  little  compressed,  the  two  mandibles  being  arcuated  without  either  passing 
beyond  the  other*  ;  tail-feathers  [ten  in  number,  much]  graduated,  and  exceedingly  long  [and  rigid] ; 
the  thumb,  as  in  the  Swifts,  capable  of  being  directed  forwards  like  the  other  toes ;  their  plumage, 
fine  and  silky,  [short,  dense,  and  smooth,]  is  generally  of  an  ash-colour,  [and  the  coronal  feathers  are 
elongated,  forming  an  erectile  pointed  crest :  the  body  feathers  possess  an  accessory  plume,  and  are 

*  The  upper  mandible  dotrs  coiisiderably  overhang  the  other. — Ed. 
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very  short  over  the  rump].  They  are  birds  of  Africa  and  India,  which  climb  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Parrots,  live  in  troops,  and  even  breed  in  society,  constructing  numerous  nests  in  the  same  bushes ; 
lastly,  they  sleep  suspended  to  a  branch,  with  the  head  downward,  many  of  them  together,  and  subsist 
on  fruits  [the  buds  of  trees,  and  tender  sprouts  of  vegetables. 

These  very  curious  birds  are  closely  allied  by  afiinity  to  the  Plantain-eaters  and  Touracos,  and  have  no  especial 
character  of  the  Passcrime.  They  sail  from  bush  to  bush  in  a  long  row  one  after  another,  alighting  always  near 
the  ground,  and  clambering  to  the  topmost  twig  with  the  assistance  of  the  beak  and  long  stift"  tail,  picking  off  the 
buds  or  berries ;  and  do  not  pass  to  the  next  until  the  whole  flock  are  ready,  when  they  again  sail  in  the  same 
regular  succession.  They  are  very  mischievous  in  gardens  in  the  Cape  colony,  devouring  the  young  plants  of 
vegetables  as  fast  as  they  spring  up;  and  are  there  known  by  the  term  Mui/s-voffel,  or  "  Mouse-bird:"  their  cry 
is  monotonous,  (having  but  one  pair  of  vocal  muscles,)  and  in  the  largest  species  closely  resembles  the  bleating  of 
a  lamb.  They  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  several  species  of  Birds  of  Prey,  and  have  remarkably  heavy,  massive 
bodies,  for  their  apparent  size,  the  plumage  lying  flat  and  close]. 

Here  also  should  be  placed 

The  Oxpeckers  {Buphaga,  Brisson),  — 
A  small  genus,  wherein  the  beak,  of  medium  length,  is  first  cylindrical,  both  mandibles  bulging 
towards  the  end,  which  terminates  obtusely.     They  employ  it  to  compress  the  skin  of  cattle,  iu  order 
to  force  out  the  larvae  of  (Estridce  lodged  within  it,  upon  which  they  feed.    [The  claws  are  accordingly 
extraordinarily  sharp,  to  enable  them  to  cling  while  so  occupied. 

Two  species  are  now  known,  both  from  South  Africa:  they  strictly  pertain  to  the  Starling  family,  and  have  no 
sort  of  relationship  with  the  Honeyguides  (near  which  some  systeraatists  place  them),  being  true  Passerinte.l 

The  Cassicans  {Cassicus,  Cuv.) — - 
Have  a  large  beak,  exactly  conical,  thick  at  the  base,  and  singularly  sharp  at  the  point ;  small  round 
nostrils  pierced  at  its  sides ;  the  commissure  of  the  mandibles  forming  a  broken  hne,  or  an  angle  as  iu 
the  Starlings.  They  are  American  birds,  with  manners  approaching  those  of  our  Starlings,  [at  least  in 
some  instances,]  frequently  construct  their  nests  close  together,  and  sometimes  with  much  art.  They 
subsist  on  insects  and  grain,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  them  commit  great  ravages  in  the  cultivated 
districts. 

We  subdivide  them  into 

The  Cassicans,  properly  so  called,  (Cassicus,  as  restricted), 
\\'herein  the  beak  mounts  upon  the  forehead,  encroaching  circularly  on  the  plumage.     The  largest 
species  are  included  in  this  group. 
[Some  are  very  superior  songsters,  and  rival  the  Mocking-bird  in  mimicry.] 

The  Baltimores  {Ictenis,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  beak  arcuated  throughout  its  length,  and  forming  only  a  pointed  notch  on  the  forehead. 

[This  name  is  now  generally  ajJpUed  to  the  Baltimore-birds  of  North  America,  with  some  proximate  species  from 
the  southern  continent.  They  do  not  congregate,  and  build  an  elegant  pensile  nest,  as  do  also  the  preceding. 
The  males  are  several  years  attaining  their  mature  colouring.] 

The  Troopials  {Xanthornus,  Cuv.) 

Only  differ  from  the  last  in  having  the  beak  straiglit. 

[Certain  of  these,  the  true  Troopials  (Aglaiiis,  Swainson),  have  a  comparatively  short  beak,  thick  at  the  base. 
Their  habits  are  those  of  the  Starlings,  and  they  are  exceedingly  destructive  in  the  maize  plantations  :  they  breed 
in  small  societies,  sometimes  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  where  opportunities  occur,  in  the  interstices  of  the 
massive  nests  of  the  Osprey ;  it  is  said  that  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  these  little  communities  are  very  irre- 
gular, which  would  intimate  that  they  do  not  pair* ;  a  circumstance  the  less  unUkely,  from  their  close  affinity  to 
the  next,  or 

The  Molothrahs  {MolothruSy  Swainson) ;  of  which  two  species  are  now  known,  both  parasitic  in  their  mode  of 
propagation,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  like  the  Cuckoo  of  Europe :  these  certainly  do  not 
mate.    They  are  distinguished  by  a  still  shorter  bill,  and  differ  little  in  their  habits  from  the  Troopials. 

Several  other  natural  subdivisions  have  been  instituted,  of  which  the  Bobalinks^  or  Rice-birds,  have  been  already 
noticed  (p.  199).  The  Chewinks  (P<pi7o,  VieJlIot,)  with  a  bulging  sparrow-like  bill,  pertain  to  the  same  group ; 
ami  there  are  others  which  approximate  the  Crows,  as  the  divisions  Qiiiscalus,  l^colephagus,  &c.,  and  even  the 
Larks,  as  Sturnella,  Swainson,  the  members  of  which  have  the  beak  obtusely  pointed,  like  the  true  Starlings,  and 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Bobalinks], 
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The  OxYRYN-ciius,  Tcin., 
Has  a  conical  and  very  sharp  bill,  [not  tliick,  and]  shorter  tlian  llie  head. 

Tlic  only  known  ii\wcies(Ox.Jiai»miceps^Teni.),  has  u  partly  red  crest,  like  many  Tyrants.  [The  aflinitics  of 
tills  bird  are  most  puzzling.  It  obviously  belonj^s  to  the  distinct  division  PtuKcrina,  and  therefore  has  no  parti- 
cular relationship  with  the  Woodpeckers,  contiguous  to  which  it  is  arranged  by  some.  Colour,  green  above, 
whitish  and  spotted  like  a  Thrush  on  the  breast.    Inhabits  ISrazil.] 

The  FiTPiTS,  Bulf.  (Dacnis,  Cuv.1 — 
Rejirescnt  the  Baltiiuores  on  a  diminutive  scale,  having  the  beak  conical  and  sharii-iiointcd. 
[They  consist  of  some  of  the  Sylvicolcs,  p.  I'Jl.] 

The  Starlings  {Slumus,  Lin.) — 
DilTcr  from  the  Troopials  only  by  a  compressed  beak,  particularly  towards  the  jioint,  [which  is  obtiibc 
and  nail-like. 
[There  arc  two  in  Europe,  one  g:enerally  ditfused,  and  extending  eastward  to  China, — 

Tile  Common  Starlinij  (St.  vulfjatis,  Lin.). — At  first  dull  brown,  then  finely  glossed  black,  w  ith  a  pale  tip  to  each 
feather,  iniijartin^  a  pretty  speckled  appearance ;  the  clothing  feathers  are  successively  more  elongated  and 
])Ointed  for  several  moults,  and  most  of  their  pale  temiiual  specks  finally  disappear  altogether,  the  bill  also 
becoming  rich  yellow.  It  is  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  speak*,  ami  very  social  in  its  habits,  flying  in  large 
llocks ;  flesh  bad-tasted.  The  other  species  (St.  unicolor)  has  still  longer  pointed  clothing  feathers,  and  never 
any  whitish  spots  :  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  Sardinia.] 

Vtc  can  perceive  no  cliaracters  of  sufficient  importance  to  sanction  the  separation,  from  the 
Conirostres,  of  tlie  genera  belonging  to  the  family  of  Crows,  which  have  jirccisely  the  same 
internal  structure,  as  well  as  the  same  external  organs,  being  distinguished  only  by  a  mucli 
greater  size,  which  allows  some  of  them  to  pursue  other  birds;  their  strong  beak  is  often 
laterally  compressed. 

The  genera  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  the  Crows,  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  Rollers  [ivhich 
last  alone  do  not  possess  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  PusserincE}. 

The  Ckows  (Corvus,  Lin.) — 
Have  a  strong  beak,  more  or  less  compressed,  and   the  nostrils  covered  with  stiff  incumbent  bristles 
directed  forwards.     They  are  sagacious  birds,  and  their  sense  of  smelling  is  very  acute ;  they  have 
generally  the  habit  of  purloining  articles  that  are  quite  useless  to  them,  as  pieces  of  money,  &c. 

We  apply  the  name  of  Crow,  or  Raven,  more  particularly  to  certain  large  species,  which  have  the 
stoutest  beaks  of  any,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  most  arcuated.  Their  tail  is  round  or 
square. ' 

The  Raven  (C.  corax,  Lin.),  is  the  largest  Passerine  bird  found  in  Europe,  equalling  a  fowl  in  size.  Its  plumage 
is  wbolly  black,  the  tail  rounded;  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  arched  anteriorly.  Its  habits  are  more  retiring 
than  those  of  its  congeners,  [except  where  it  is  quite  unmolested] ;  flight,  vigorous  and  lofty  ;  scents  carrion  at  the 
distance  of  a  league;  and  also  feeds  on  fruit  and  upon  small  animals,  even  carrying  otf  poultry ;  it  nestles  on  lofty 
trees  or  in  steep  precipices,  is  easily  tamed,  and  readily  learns  to  speak.  Tins  bird  appears  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  [a  fallacious  opinion,  very  generally  received  :  few  travellers  that  have  seen  a  large  black  spe- 
cies of  Corius  have  troubled  themselves  to  ascertain  that  it  was  the  Rareii ;  and  collectors  have  generally  neglected 
to  procure  a  bird,  which  they  supposed  was  not  uncommon  at  home  ;  the  truth  being,  that  there  are  as  many  .is 
six  or  seven  species  confounded  under  the  name,  several  of  which  are  readily  distinguishable  upon  actual  com- 
parison. Tlie  similitude  of  the  common  Crow  and  Rook  of  Europe  should  have  rendered  naturalists  cautious  in 
identifying  the  species  of  this  genus]. 

The  Corby  Crow  (C.corone,  Lin.).— A  fourth  less  than  the  Raven,  with  a  square  tail,  and  beak  less  arcuated. 

The  Rook  (C.fntgilegus,  Lin.). — Smaller  still,  with  a  [comparatively]  straight  beak,  more  pointed  than  that  of 
the  last.  Excepting  when  young,  the  head  is  bare  of  feathers  as  far  back  as  the  eyes,  which  the  bird  probably 
wears  oft"  in  digging  up  the  grubs  on  which  it  feeds. 

These  two  species  live  in  great  flocks,  nestling  even  in  society ;  [certainly,  however,  not  the  first  of  them].  Tliey 
devoiu-  grain  as  well  as  insects.  Are  found  throughout  Europe ;  remaining  in  the  winter,  however,  only  in  the 
milder  districts.  [Tlie  Corby  Crow  is  much  more  carnivorous  than  the  Rook,  and  very  destructive  to  eggs  and 
young  game  :  we  have  kno^vn  it  attempt  to  fly  off  with  a  young  Turkey  nearly  as  big  as  itself;  it  is  very  seldom 
that  the  Kook  attacks  other  birds,  but  we  have  known  a  party  of  this  species  to  destroy  a  brood  of  Jlissel  llirushes 
that  had  recently  left  the  nest.] 
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The  Hooded  Crow  (C.  comix,  Lin.).— Ash-coloured,  mth  black  head,  tail,  and  win^s.  Is  less  frugivorous,  and 
frequents  the  sea-shore,  preying  on  shelled  mollusks,  &c. ;  [feeds  much  on  carrion  and  garbage].  Nauniann 
assures  us  that  it  often  breeds  with  the  black  Crow,  and  produces  fertile  offspring  [the  truth  being,  we  believe, 
that  black  varieties  of  the  Hooded  Crow  now  and  then  occur,  as  is  indeed  said  to  be  the  case  by  several  authors.] 

The  Jackdaw  (C.  mottediila,  Lin.). — A  fourth  shorter  than  the  three  last,  or  about  the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  and  black, 
with  a  pale  gray  nape;  builds  in  steeples,  old  towers,  &c.,  [and  the  holes  of  trees,]  lives  in  flocks,  and  subsists  on 
the  same  regimen  as  the  others,  frequently  flying  with  them.  Predatory  birds  have  no  enemy  more  vigilant. 
[These  are  the  British  species,  and  there  are  many  more:  one  (C.  spermologus,  Vieillotj  inhabits  central  Europe]. 

The  Magpies  {Pica,  Cuv.) — 
Are  less  than  the  Crows,  [and  slighter  built] ;  have  also  the  upper  mandible  more  arcuated  than  the 
lower,  and  the  tail  long  and  much  graduated. 

The  European  Magpie  (Corv.  pica,  Lin.)— A  very  handsome  bird,  of  a  silky  black,  with  purple,  blue,  and  bronzed 
reflections:  the  belly  white,  and  a  great  white  patch  over  each  wing.  Its  continual  chattering  has  rendered  it 
celebrated.  It  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habitations,  and  subsists  on  all  sorts  of  food,  even  carrying 
off  young  poultry.  [Specimens  from  North  America  are  undistinguishable;  but  there  is  another  species  in  that 
continent,  with  a  yellow  bill,  and  differently  bronzed  tail  (P.  Nuttalli,  Aud.);  and  we  have  seen  a  species  from 
Norway,  hitherto  undescribed,  much  smaller  in  all  its  proportions  than  the  common  Magpie,  with  tail  resembling 
that  of  the  Yellow-billed  species.    We  will  term  it  P.  scandiaca. 

There  are  several  birds  nearly  allied,  with  magnificent  azure  plumage ;  and  some  with  shorter  bills,  and  more 
strictly  arboreal  conformation,  as  the  Indian  P.  vagabunda,  which  compose  the  Dendrocitta  of  Gould]. 

The  Jays  {Garrulus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  both  mandibles  slightly  elongated,  and  terminated  by   a  sudden  cuive;  when  the  tail  is  gradu- 
ated, the  bill  is  more  lengthened ;  and  the  frontal  feathers,  lax  and  disunited,  are  more  or  less  erected 
when  the  bird  is  excited. 

The  European  Jay  {Corv.  glandarius,  Lin.)  is  a  handsome  bird,  of  a  vinaceous-grey  colour,  with  black  quills 
and  moustaches,  and  a  beautiful  mottled  patch  on  each  wing,  rayed  with  bright  blue.  It  subsists  principally  on 
acorns  during  the  season.  Is  very  imitative,  and  nestles  in  our  woods,  living  in  pairs  or  families.  [There  are  two 
closely  allied  species— the  Syrian  Jay,  distinguished  by  a  black  crown,  and  that  of  Japan,  which  has  black  cheeks ; 
the  proportions  of  the  ornamental  patch  on  the  wing  are  also  different.  Other  proximate  species  occur  on  the 
Himmalaya  mountains. 

The  Jays  with  longer  and  more  slender  bills,  and  graduated  tails,  are  all  smaller,  and  constitute  the  Cyanocorax 
of  Boie,  in  part.  There  are  fuur  species  in  North  America,  of  which  the  well-known  Blue  Jay  (G.  cristatus)  affords 
a  familiar  example.  A  species  of  this  group  occurs  on  the  Himmalaya  mountains  of  Asia,  and  we  are  disposed  also 
to  refer  to  it  the  Pica  cyanea,  Wagler,  common  in  Spain.  The  Whiskev-jacks  (Pciisoreus,  Bonap.)  compose  another 
small  natural  group,  scai'cely  differing  from  the  Pari  in  structure,  and  but  little  in  habit :  the  Emopean  Coi'v. 
in/aiistus,  Lin.,  and  C.  canadensis^  Lin.,  of  North  America,  belong  to  it.] 

The  Nutcrackers  {Caryocatactes,  Cuv.;   Nucifroga,  Vieillot) — 
Have  both  mandibles  equally  pointed,  straight,  and  \^ithout  cun'ature. 

The  European  Nutcracker  (Corv.  caryocatacfes,  Lin.).— Brown,  speckled  with  whitish  all  over  the  body.  It  nes- 
tles in  the  holes  of  trees,  in  dense  mountain  forests  ;  climbs  trees  and  perforates  their  bark,  like  the  Woodpeckers ; 
devours  all  sorts  of  fruit,  insects,  and  small  birds;  and  sometimes  conies  in  flocks  into  the  plains,  but  without 
regularity.  Is  celebrated  for  its  confidence.  [There  is  a  larger  species,  closely  allied,  on  the  Himmalayas ;  and  a 
third  in  America,  without  any  spots,  the  Corvus  colui/ibianits,  Wilson]. 

The  Tkmia,  Vaillant  (Crypsirina,  Vieillot;  Pkrenotricc,  Horsfield), — 
With  the  front  and  tail  of  the  Magpies,  combines  an  elevated  bill,  and  bulged  upper  mandible,  the 
base  of  which  is  adorned  with  velvety  feathers,  nearly  as  in  the  Birds  of  Paradise. 

The  first-known  species  {Corv.  vanans,  Latham),  is  of  a  bronzed  green  colour.  These  birds  are  found  in  Africa 
and  India. 

The  Glaucopis,  Forster, — 
A  similar  beak  and  front,  but  two  fleshy  caruncles  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

The  known  species  (Gl.  cinerea,  Lath.),  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  the  size  of  a  Magpie,  blackish,  with  a 
graduated  tail ;  it  lives  on  insects  and  beiTles,  seldom  perches,  and  is  esteemed  good  eating. 

The  Rollers  {Coracias,  Lin.)— 
Have  a  strong  beak,  compressed  towards  the  tip,  with  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  a  little  hooked  ; 
oblong  nostrils  placed  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  plumage,  and  not  covered  by  incumbent  feathers ; 
the  feet  short  aud  stout  [with  their  outer  and  middle  toes  free  to  the  articulation].  They  are  peculiar 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Jays  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  lax 
frontal  feathers ;  are  vividly  coloured,  but  in  general  not  harmoniously. 
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Their  anatomy  offers  some  peculiarities  which  connect  them  with  the  Kingfishers  and  Wood- 
peckers ;  tlie  sternum  (tig.  94)  is  douhly  cmarginated,  they  liave  but  one  pair  of  lar}iigeal  muscles, 
and  tlic  stomach  is  membranous ;  [they  liave  also  no  cccca  to  the  intestine.  In  every  essential  par- 
ticular they  thus  accord  with  the  Kingfishers  and  Hec-catcrs,  with  which  they  form  a  special  natural 
group,  all  the  mcnihers  of  which  take  their  food  commonly  on  the  wing,  lay  numerous  polished 
white  eggs,  of  an  ahuost  spherical  shape,  in  holes  of  some  description,  collecting  no  nest,  the  young 
retaining  their  first  plumage,  which  is  little  less  bright  than  that 
of  the  adult,  until  the  second  autumn  ;  the  whole  of  them  subsist 
exclusively  on  animal  diet]. 

The  Rollers,  properly  so  called, — 
Have   a   straight  beak,   higher  than  broad,   [and   comparatively 
elongated]. 

Tliere  is  one  in  Europe  (C.  garrula,  Lin.). — Vivid  sea-green,  with  red- 
dish't'ulvous  back  and  scapularies ;  some  pure  blue  at  the  bend  of  the 
winj^;  and  size  about  equal  to  that  of  a  Jay.  U  is  a  very  wild  bird, 
thoujrh  social  with  its  own  kind  ;  noisy ;  whicl»  nestles  in  the  holes  of 
trees  in  the  forests,  and  leaves  at  the  approach  of  winter.  It  feeds  on 
worms,  insects,  and  small  Frog:s.  Some  have  the  exterior  tail-foatliers 
elongated,  [as  in  the  common  Swallow  ;  and  there  is  one  species,  inhabit- 
ins?  South  Africa,  which  is  stated  to  perch  and  watch  for  prey  on  the 
horn  of  the  Rhinoceros,  giving  notice  to  that  animal  of  the  approach  of 
the  hunter]. 

The  Rolles  {Colaris,  Cuv.,  Eurystomus,  Vieillot), 
Differ  from  the  preceding  by  baring  a  shorter  and  more  arcuated  bill,  and  paiticularly  by  its  being 
widened  at  the  base,  which  is  broader  than  high. 

[The  species  are  less  mmierous ;  and  there  is  one  inhabiting  Australia.] 

The  Birds-of-Paradise  (Paradisiea,  Lin.), 
Have  a  straight,  compressed,  stout,  and  uncraarginated  beak,  with  covered  nostrils,  as  in  the  Crows ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  climate  they  inhabit,  which  e.itends  to  birds  of  several  other  genera  [so  far 
as  the  beak  is  concerned],  imparts  a  velvety  texture,  and  frequently  also  a  metallic  gloss,  to  those  fea- 
thers which  overlie  the  nostrils,  while  the  plumage  of  various  other  parts  acquires  a  singular  develope- 
ment.  These  birds  are  indigenous  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  From  the  mode  in 
which  the  specimens  brought  to  Europe  are  prepared  by  the  savages  of  those  countries,  it  was  for- 
merly thought  that  they  were  quite  destitute  of  limbs,  and  supported  themselves  entirely  by  their  airy 
plumes.  It  is  said  that  they  live  on  fruits,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  aromatics.  [They  also  subsist 
largely  upon  insects.] 

Some  of  them  have  thinly-barbed  feathers  on  the  flanks,  [or  rather  shoulder-tufts,  which  cover  the  closed 
wing,]  inordinately  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  immense  tufts,  that  extend  far  backward  beyond  the  body ;  there 
are  also  two  [generally]  barbless  lilaments  [the  uropygials]  attached  to  the  rump,  which  are  even  more  elongated 
than  the  airy  lateral  plumes.    Such  are  ' 

The  Emerald  Bird-of- Paradise  (P.  apoda,  Lin.),  which  is  the  most  anciently  known  species  ;  and  the  Red  (P.  rubra, 
Vaillant).  These  compose  the  Samalia  of  Vieillot.  [They  are  large  birds,  much  more  so  than  the  contracted 
skins  brought  to  Europe,  which  are  evidently  shrunk  by  the  application  of  great  heat,  would  lead  to  suppose  ;  it 
is  only  in  such  specimens  that  the  wings  and  legs  appear  disproportionately  large.] 

Others  have  the  same  long  filaments,  but  their  lateral  tufts,  though  still  elongated,  do  not  extend  past  the  tail.  As 

The  King  Bird-of-ParaiUse  (P.  regia,  Cincinnurm  regius,  Vieillot),  and  the  Magnificent  B.  (P.  magnifica,  Sonne- 
rat),  [which  are  very  distinct,  generically,  from  the  preceding]. 

Some  have  the  thinly-webbed  feathers  on  the  flanks,  but  they  are  short,  and  the  filaments  on  the  rump  are 
wanting,  as 

The  Si.\-stemnied  B.  (P.  aurea,  Gm. ;  P.  sexsetacea,  Shaw),  with  a  golden-green  spot  on  the  throat,  and  three 
long  filaments  proceeding  from  each  ear,  which  are  terminated  by  a  small  disk  of  barbs  of  the  same  colour.  It 
constitutes  the  Parotia  of  Vieillot. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  with  neither  elongated  filaments  nor  lateral  tufts  (the  Lophorina^  Vieillot),  as 

The  Superb  B.  (P.  superba,  Sonnerat),  and  the  Golden  B.  {P.  aurea,  Shaw;  Oriolut  aureus,  Gmelin),  [which 
last  is  congenerous  with  the  Australian  Regent-bird,  and  therefore  a  Sericulut.] 

Tlie  fourth  family  of  the  Passerines,  or  that  of 
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The  Tenuirostkes, — 
Comprehends  the  remainder  of  this  first  division ;  the  Birds  composing  it  being  distinguished 
by  a  slender,  elongated,  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  curved  bill,  devoid  of  emargina- 
tion.     They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Conirostres  which  the  Bec-Jins  do  to  the  other 

Dentirosfres. 

The  Nuthatches  (Sitta,  Lin.), — 
Have  a  straight,  prismatic,  pointed  beak,  compressed  towards  the  tip,  which  they  employ  like  the 
Woodpeckers  to  perforate  the  bark  of  trees,  [and  particularly  to  scale  it  off],  to  get  at  their  insect- 
food  ;  and  although  they  climb  in  every  direction,  they  have  only  one  toe  directed  backw-ard,  which  is 
certainly  very  strong.  Their  tail  is  of  no  use  in  supporting  tliem,  as  in  the  Woodpeckers  and  Tree- 
creepers.  [These  birds  also  feed  largely  on  various  seeds,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  instinct  of  fixing 
a  nut  in  a  chink,  while  they  pierce  it  with  the  bill,  swinging  the  whole  body  as  upon  a  pivot,  to  give 
effect  to  each  stroke.     They  lay  up  stores  of  food,  like  the  Tits. 

Of  several  species,  three  inhabit  Europe,  and  one  the  British  Isles,  which  is  not  uncommon  (S.  europuea,  Lin.).— 
Ash-grey  above,  yellowish  beneath,  with  dark  rufous  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts,  the  latter  spotted  with  white  ; 
a  black  streak  through  the  eye,  and  round  white  spots  on  the  tail-feathers;  size,  that  of  a  Robin.  Its  note  is 
remarkably  loud,  and  disposition  fearless.] 

The  Xenops,  Illiger, — 
Have  merely  the  beak  rather  more  compressed,  and  its  inferior  ridge  more  convex. 

The  Anabates,  Temminck, — 
Have,  on  the  contrary,  the  superior  ridge  a  little  convex,  almost  Uke  the  beak  of  a  Thrush,  without 
eniargination.     Tlie  tail  is  long  and  wedge-shaped,  and  occasionally  worn,  whicli  intimates  that  it  is 

employed  for  sustension.     In 

The  Synallaxis,  Vieillot, — 
The  beak  is  straight,  not  much  elongated,  slender,  and  pointed ;  the  tail-feathers  are  generally  long 
and  sharp.     There  are  even  some  of  them  in  which   the  shafts  of  those  feathers  are  stout,  and  pro- 
longed beyond  the  barbs. 

The  Creepers  {Cerihia,  Lin.) — 
Have  an  arcuated  bill,  but  httle  else  in  common.     We  subdivide  them  first  into 

The  Tree-creepers  {Cerihia,  Cuv.), — 
So  named  from  their  habit  of  traversing  the  boles  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  the  Woodpeckers,  [that 
is,  in  an  ascending  direction  only],  their  tail,  which  terminates  in  similar  stiff  points,  serving  to  sup- 
port them. 

There  is  one  in  Europe,  the  European  Tree-creeper  (C.  familiaris,  Lin.),  a  diminutive  species,  reddish-brown 
above,  speckled  with  whitish,  inclining  to  feiTuginous  on  the  rump,  and  pure  glistening  white  underneath.  It 
nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  ascends  their  trunks  with  rapidity,  searching  for  the  insects  and  larvse  concealed 
in  their  chinks,  and  among:  the  mosses  and  lichens.     [Is  very  common  throughout  Britain]. 

America  produces  some  true  Creepers  of  comparatively  large  size,  which  have  been  termed 
Dendrocolaptes,  Hermann. 

Their  tail  is  the  same,  but  the  beak  is  much  stronger  and  wider. 

There  is  even  one  of  them  which  approaches  the  Nuthatches  in  its  straight  and  compressed  beak :  it  niisht  be 
taken  for  a  Nuthatch  with  a  worn  tail  (Oriolus  picits,  Gm.  and  Lath. ;  Gracula  picoides,  Shaw ;  or  Dtnilr. 
ffuttatus,  Spix), 

The  beak  of  another,  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  is  arched  only  towards  the  tip  (le  i^'axican  of  Vaillant).  Tliat  of 
a  third  is  long,  slender,  and  as  much  arcuated  as  in  Melithreptits. 

The  Tichodromes  (Tichodroma,  lUiger), 
Or  Wall-creepers,  do  not  lean  upon  the  tail,  although  they  creep  up  walls  and  rocks  as  the  preceding 
do  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  they  chng  to  them  with  their  strong  claws.     Their  beak  is  triangular  and 
depressed  at  its  base,  very  long  aud  slender.     [They  moult  twice  in  the  year.] 

One  only  is  known,  an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Europe  (Certbia  muraria,  Lin.).  It  is  a  handsome  bird  of  a 
light  ash-colour,  with  some  bright  red  on  the  wings.  Throat  of  the  male  black  [in  summer.  The  affinities  of 
this  curious  little  bird  are  not  obvious]. 

The  Honey-suckers  (Neclarinea,  Illiger) — 
Neither  use  the  tail,  nor  indeed  climb,  although   their  beak,  of  medium  length,  arched,  pointed,  and 
compressed,  resembles  that  of  tlie  Tree-creepers.     A^  of  tliera  are  foreign. 
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The  name  Guil-guit  is  applied  to  certain  small  species,  the  mates  of  which  have  vivid  colours.  Tlieir  tongue  is 
bititt  and  tilanieiitous.  Certhin  ct/anea^  Tern.,  and  C.  Ctcfuiea,  Edwards,  are  American  examples,  to  which  we  add 
some  eastern  species,  most  of  which  arc  red, — the  Ccpreba^  VieiUot. 

We  may  separate,  however,  the  largest  and  least  handsome  of  them,  wlierein  the  tonpne  is  short  and  cartila- 
ginous ;  as  tlie  ilerops  rufus  of  SpLx,  wliich  constructs  a  nest  upon  shrubs,  arched  over  like  an  oven,  and  of  whicli 
M.  Temminck  forms  his  genus  Opetiorhynchus,  and  M.  ViciHot  his  FurHarim.  The  FigiUua  of  Spix  docs 
not  ditlcr. 

Dic-ECM,  Cuv. 

The  memljcrs  of  this  group  also  do  not  climb,  nor  employ  the  tail :  tlieir  arched  and  pointed  beak, 
longer  than  the  head,  is  depressed  and  v\idened  at  its  base. 

They  inhabit  the  East  Indies,  are  very  small,  and  have  generally  some  scarlet  on  their  plama;;e. 

In 

jrEi.iTnBEPTUs,  Vicillot, — 

The  tail  is  also  not  used,  and  the  beak  is  extremely  elongated,  and  curved  almost  to  a  semicircle.   Tlicy 
inhabit  the  South-sea  Islands. 

One  species  (Ccrlhia  vetliaria,  Shaw)  is  covered  with  scarlet  feather?,  of  whicn  the  natives  of  the  Sandwji  h 
Isles  manufacture  the  beautiful  mantles  of  that  colour,  which  are  so  highly  prized. 

The  Sux-dirds  {Cinmjris,  Cuv.) — 
no  not  lean  on  the  tail ;  tiie  edges  of  their  long  and  very  slender  beak  are  finely  serrated  ;  the  tongnf , 
which  is  capable  of  protrusion,  terminates  in  a  little  fork.  They  are  small  birds,  tlie  males  of  which 
have  most  brilliant  metallic  colours  during  the  season  of  propagation,  approaching  the  Ilumming- 
liirds  in  beauty  ;  of  which,  in  this  respect,  they  are  the  representatives  in  the  Eastern  Continent, 
being  found  principally  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  subsist  on  the  nectar  of  flowers, 
which  they  suck  up  ;  are  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  sing  agreeably.  Their  beauty  renders  tliem  a  great 
ornament  in  our  cabinets ;  but  the  garb  of  the  female  sex,  and  of  the  male  in  winter,  is  so  different 
that  the  species  are  not  easy  to  characterize. 

In  some,  the  tail  is  even  ;  in  others,  its  two  middle  feathers  are  elongated  in  the  males  ;  and  80nr.e  are  distin- 
guished by  a  straight  beak,  or  nearly  so.  [In  most  of  the  true  Cinni/ridea,  the  lateral  tuft  of  feathers,  so  enor- 
mously developed  in  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  exists,  of  small  size]. 

The  SpfDER-CATCHERS  {Araclmotheres,  Tern.) — 
Have  the  same  long,  arcuated  beak,  as  the  Sun-bu-ds,  but  stronger  and  not  dentelated;  their  tongue  is 
short  and  cartilaginous,  and  the  known  species  inhabit  the  Indian   Archipelago,  where  they  live  on 
Spiders. 

After  all  these  distinctions,  there  are  still  other  birds  that  should  be  separated  from  the  great  genus 
Certhia,  some  of  which  are  merely  Philedons,  with  the  characters  of  that  genus  more  develoiied. 

The  Humming-birds  {Troohilus,  Lin.). 
These  diminutive  birds,  so  celebrated  for  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage,  and  particularlv 
for  the  scale-Uke  feathers,  brilliant  as  gems,  which  offer  a  peculiar  structure,  have  a  long  slender  beak, 
inclosing  a  tongue  capable  of  protrusion  npon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and  which 
is  split,  almost  to  its  base,  into  two  filaments,  employed,  as  is  asserted,  in  sucking  up  the  nectiir  of 
flowers.  They  also,  however,  feed  on  small  iisects,  for  we  have  found  their  stomach  filled  with  them. 
Their  very  small  feet,  great  tail,  excessively  elongated  and  narrow  wings,  and  their  very  large  sternum 
(fig.  95)  without  posterior  emargination,  combine  to  produce  a 
mode  of  flight  similar  to  that  of  the  Swifts,  besides  which  the  Hum- 
ming-birds balance  themselves  in  the  air  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the 
wings,  like  many  Flies.  It  is  thus  they  hirni  about  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  fly  more  rapidly  than  any  other  bird.  Their 
gizzard  is  very  small,  and  they  have  no  coeea,  in  which  they  ap- 
proximate the  Woodpeckers.  They  live  singly,  defend  their  nests 
with  courage  [attacking,  with  their  needle-like  bills,  the  eyes  of 
an  intruder,  which  renders  these  minute  creatures  truly  formida- 
ble], and  fight  with  one  another  desperately. 
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[The  whole  anatomy  of  a  Humming-bird,  internal  as  well  as  external,  intimates  a  very  close  affinity  with  the 
Swifts  :  the  beak  and  tongue  even  of  which,  though  so  different  at  first  sight,  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
differ  only  in  not  being  drawn  out.  The  Humming-birds,  however,  have  a  complicated  inferior  larynx,  and  toes 
with  the  usual  number  of  joints:  their  tail-feathers,  as  in  the  Swifts,  are  ten  in  number,  save  in  one  remarkable 
species  (thence  named  T.  oemcuriis),  wherein  they  are  reduced  to  six;  the  body-feathers  have  an  accessory 
plume,  &c.  The  beak  varies  exceedingly,  in  being  more  or  less  prolonged,  straight,  arched  downward,  or  even 
recurved,  like  that  of  an  Avocet,  two  species  exhibiting  which  structure  are  now  known  :  those  which  have  straight 
beaks  feed  chiefly  on  minute  insects,  and  have  often  the  tip  of  the  tongue  furnished  with  retroflected  lateral  spines, 
precisely  as  in  the  Woodpeckers ;  while  in  the  majority  with  curved  bills,  the  upper  mandible  shuts  over  and 
incloses  the  lower,  forming  a  tube  and  admirable  sucking  instrument,  adapted  for  drawing  up  the  nectar  of  flowers 
between  the  tongue  and  palate :  the  tail  assumes  every  form  in  different  species,  and  some  have  the  shafts  of  the 
alar  quills  extraordinarily  thickened  ;  many  have  ornamental  tufts  of  feathers,  most  variously  disposed ;  and  in 
short,  the  greatest  variety  of  modifications  are  observable  of  the  one  general  type,  (which  is  not  passerine,)  though 
it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  institute  satisfactory  subdivisions. 

Not  less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  species  are  now  known,  and  others  are  constantly  being  discovered.  All 
are  from  America,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the  southern  division  of  that  continent.  The  smallest  of  them, 
when  plucked,  are  less  than  a  large  Bumble  Bee ;  and  one  only,  that  is  much  larger  than  any  others  as  yet  known, 
(T.  gigas,  Auct.),  nearly  equals  the  common  Swift  in  size  :  this  bird  is  also  one  of  the  dull  est- coloured,  and  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  Swifts  is  very  manifest.  Many,  like  the  Swifts,  employ  a  secreted  mucus*  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  nest,  which  is  mostly  placed  on  a  horizontal,  Uchened  bough;  and  they  lay  two  similar  white 
eggs,  of  an  elongated  form,  that  produce  generally  male  and  female.] 

Among 

The  Hoopoes  {Upupa,  Lin.), 
We  first  arrange 

The  Choughs  (Fregilus^  Cuv.), — 
Wherein  the  nostrils  are  covered  by  feathers  directed  fonvards,  a  character  which  has  induced  some 
authors  to  place  them  with  the  Crows  [most  unquestionably  their  true  station],  to  which  their  habits 
approximate.     The  beak  is  rather  longer  than  the  head,  [slender,  a  little  arcuated,  singularly  brittle, 
and  much  resembles  red  coral]. 

The  European  or  Red-legged  Chough  {Cornts  graculus,  Lin.).— Nearly  the  size  of  a  Rook,  and  glossy  black,  with 
red  bill  and  legs.  Inhabits  the  loftiest  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  nestles  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  like  the  Chocard, 
than  which  it  is  less  common,  and  also  less  gregarious.  Fruit  and  insects  are  equally  its  food,  and  when  it  descends 
into  the  valleys,  its  presence  is  a  sure  forenmner  of  snow  and  bad  weather.  [This  bird  is  not  rare  on  many  parts 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Britain,  breeding  in  the  highest  cliffs,  but  upon  none  of  our  mountains,  though  occasionally  on 
lofty  buildings  near  the  sea :  parties  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  obser\ed  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which  is  consider- 
ably inland  ;  and  their  appearance  is  there  considered  an  indication  of  stoimy  weather.  They  have  all  the  man- 
ners, intelligence,  thieving  propensities,  &c.  of  the  Crows  and  Magpies,  but  invariably  avoid  walking  upon  turf; 
their  claws  are  hooked  and  very  sharp,  enabling  them  to  cling  to  the  face  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  while  they  insert 
their  lengthened  slender  bill  into  crevices,  picking  out  minute  insects,  which  constitute  their  chief  food. 
The  bill  and  feet  of  the  young  are  coloured  while  in  the  nest,  but  less  brightly  than  those  of  the  adults.  Three  or 
four  additional  species  are  known,  one  from  New  Holland.] 

The  Hoopoes,  properly  so  called,  {Upupa), — 
Have  a  double  range  of  long  erectible  feathers  on  the  head,  forming  a  splendid  crest. 

[They  possess  none  of  the  exclusive  characters  of  the  Passerinte,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  resemble  most  nearly  the  Hornbills,  from  which  they  differ,  how- 
ever, in  several  obvious  particulars.  They  have  a  w  ide  gape,  and  tongue  very 
short  and  heart-shaped  ;  the  mandibles  much  prolonged,  obtusely  terminated, 
flat,  and  not  even  grooved  within;  nostrils  exposed,  and  a  little  removed  from 
the  base :  the  feet  resemble  those  of  a  Lark,  but  are  adapted  for  ascending  steep 
surfaces,  resting  on  the  tarsal  joint :  ten  tail-feathers  only  :  a  membranaceous 
stomach;  short  intestines,  probably  devoid  of  coeca;  and  a  peculiar  sternal 
apparatus  (fig.  96).  Flight  undulatory,  like  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  which 
they  also  resemble  in  their  mode  of  tapping  with  the  bill.  It  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  isolated  genera  of  Birds.] 

The  European  Hoopoe  {U.  epops,  Lin.).— Of  a  rufous-chestnut  colour,  varied 
with  black  and  white  :  it  searches  for  insects  in  humid  ground,  nestles  in  the 
holes  of  trees  or  walls,  and  migrates  southward  in  winter ;  [is  singularly  re- 
markable for  its  intelligence  and  susceptibility  of  attachment.    There  are  one 
f  Hoopoe.         or  two  others,  all  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere]. 

iloi^'us  t(j  rhf  maccrntod  fucus  with  which  the  Esculent  Swallow  buUdi ;  the  Huiiiiniii|;-birds,  like  the  Woodpecker^, 
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The  Promebopses  (Prnmerops,  Brisson), — 
Are  not  crested,  but  possess  a  very  long  tail ;  their  tongue,  furcate  and  extensile,  enables  them  to  suck 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  Uke  the  Iliimniing-birds  and  Sun-birds. 
[There  are  many  species,  found  only  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.] 

The  Epimachus,  Cuv., — 
Consists  of  Birds,  which,  with  the  beak  of  the  Hoopoes  and   Proraeropses,  combine  velvety  or  scale- 
like feathers,  which  partly  cover  the  nostrils,  as  in  the   Birds-of-Paradise;  they  inhabit  also  the  same 
rouiitries,  and  have  equally  gorgeous  plumage.     The  males  have  even  tufts  of  lengthened  feathers, 
more  or  less  produced,  upon  the  flanks. 

The  Superb  Epimachus  (Upupa  mfigntt,  Lin.). — Black,  with  a  gradunted  tail,  three  times  lonp;er  than  the  body  ; 
the  feathers  on  the  flanks  eIong:ated,  turned  up,  and  frizzled,  with  the  edges  of  a  burni.shed  steel-blue;  and  most 
magnificent  coloured  glosses  on  the  plumage  generally. 

NaturaHsts  have  distinguished  the  square-tailed  species,  or 

The  Ptiloris,  Swainson, — 
Such  as  the  T^velve-wired  Epimachus  {Ep.  albus ;  Paradisiea  alba,  Blum.),  which  was  long  ranged  among  the 
Birds-of-Paradise,  on  account  of  the  long  bunches  of  white  plumes  which  decorate  its  flanks,  the  stems  of  them 
being  prolonged  into  six  barbless  fllaments  on  each  side.  The  body  is  usually  violet-black,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  bottom  of  the  breast  have  an  edging  or  border  of  emerald  green.  Ep.  magtiijicug,  Cuv.,  and  Bp.  reyiut. 
Lesson,  are  two  other  superb  species  of  this  subdivision. 

The  second  and  smaller  principal  division  of  the  Passerinte  consists  of  Birds  wherein  the 
outer  toe  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  connected  to  it  as  far  as  the  second  joint. 
We  make  but  one  group  of  them,  that  of 

The  Syndactyli, 
Long  since  divided  into  five  genera,  which  we  retain.     [None  of  them  are  modified  upon  the 
distinct  type  of  the  Passerina.l 

The  Bee-eatebs  {Merops,  Lin.) — • 
Have  a  lengthened  beak,  triangular  at  its  base,  slightly  arcuated,  and  sharp-pointed.  Their  sternum 
(fig.  97)  is  doubly  emarginated  behind  :  [they  have  a  membranaceous  stomach,  and  no  cccca ;  a  short 
and  heart-shaped  tongue,  and  very  thick  skin.]  Their  long  and  pointed  wings,  and  short  feet,  render 
their  flight  similar  to  that  of  a  Swallow.  They  pursue  insects  in 
flocks,  and  particularly  Bees  and  Wasps,  by  which  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  are  never  stung  [seizing  the  insect  and  at  once  crushing  it 
by  the  snap  of  their  powerfully  compressive  beak  :  are  pecuUar  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Kingfishers  and  Rollers. 

These  birds  have  brilliant  plumage,  and  tail  variously  shaped,  but  gene- 
rally with  the  uropygial  feathers  elongated :  they  excavate  deep  holes  in 
banks,  like  the  Kingfishers,  and  lay  similar  spherical  polished  white  eggs,  si.x 
or  eight  in  number;  the  young  retaining  their  first  plumage  till  the  second 
autumn. 
Of  numerous  species,  there  is  one  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  during 


,  but  rare  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  which  it  seldom  visits  (Af.  apias- 
ler,  Lin.) :  another  (M.  persicus,  Pallas),  visits  the  south-east  of  Europe. 
These  birds  often  watch  their  prey  from  the  summit  of  trees,  to  which  they 
return  after  skimming  about  for  a  minute  or  two. 

FiB.  97.— stfrnum  n(  Bft-cairr.  I'  'S  ncccssarj'  to  distioguish  from  them 

The  Nyctiornis,  Gould, — 
Which  have  shorter  beaks,  and  softer  and  denser  plumage,  loose  and  puffy  upon  the  throat.     Tlieir 
habits  are  crepuscular  or  nocturnal,  and  their  distribution  is  confined  to  Asia. 
Three  or  four  species  are  known,  which  are  very  noisy  during  their  time  of  activity]. 
The  Bee-eaters  are  represented  in  America  hy 

The  Motmots  {Prionites,  Illiger), — 
Which  have  the  same  feet  and  port  [their  tarsi  being  however  longer],   but  diflfer  hy  a  stronger  bill, 
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—Sternum  of  K:iii;fisher. 


fioth  mandibles  of  wliicli  are  serrated,  and  by  having  tlie  tongne  barbed  like  a  feather,  as  in  tl'.e 
Toncans  i  [also  short  and  round  wings].  They  are  handsome  birds,  approaching  the  size  of  a  Magpie, 
with  lax  feathers  on  the  head,  as  in  the  Jays,  [and  similar  loosely-webbed  plumage  generally,]  a  long 
graduated  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of  which  are  stripped  of  their  barbs  in  the  adults  for  a  short 
space  near  the  end,  which  occasions  a  particular  form  of  tail,  [this  singular  mutilation  being  performci 
by  the  birds  themselves].  They  fly  badly,  live  solitarily,  nestle  in  holes  [burrowed  in  sand-hills] 
subsist  on  [fruit  and]  insects,  and  even  prey  on  small  birds  and  other  animals. 

[They  are  intermediate  to  the  Bee-eater  and  Roller  ffroiip,  and  that  of  the  Toucans,  but  perfectly  distinct  from 
either  :  the  stomach  is  stated  by  Le  Vaillant  to  be  tolerably  fleshy.    Six  or  seven  species  are  knownj. 

The  Kingfishers  (Jlceclo,  Lin.) — 
Have  feet  stdl  shorter  than  in  the  Bee-caters,   the  beak  longer,  straight,  angular,  and  pointed ;  the 
tongue  and  [in  some  instances]  the  tail  very  short.  Their  sternum  (fig.  98)  has  two  posterior  emargina- 
tions,  as  in  the  Rollers  and  Bee-eaters.     They  live  on  small  fish,  which  they  take  by  precipitating 

themselves  into  the  water  from  some  branch,  [or  ar- 
resting themselves  suddenly  during  rapid  flight,  poising 
for  an  instant  and  then  plunging],  and'  return  to  their 
perch  to  gulp  their  prey,  [which  they  first  kill  by 
repeatedly  beating  it  against  the  bough].  Their  sto- 
mach is  a  membranous  sac,  [the  intestines  very  long 
and  slender,  and  without  coeca].  They  nestle  like  the 
\\\  1M\   'K^  Bee-eaters   in  holes  of  banks,  and  are  found  in  both 

continents. 

That  common  throughout  Europe  (A.  ispida,  Lin.),  is  little 
larger  than  a  Sparrow,  of  a  mottled  verditer  green  above, 
with  a  broad  band  of  splendid  ultramarine-blue  along  the 
back  ;  the  under-parts  rufous.  [It  exemplifies  the  group  to 
which  Alci'do  is  now  more  particularly  restricted,  with  he- 
ron-like beak,  short  and  rounded  wings,  splendid  colouring,  and  very  short  soft  tail ;  the  members  of  which,  all 
of  small  size,  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Others,  with  similar  beak,  have  little  or  no  vivid  colouring,  longer  wings  and  tail,  and  some  are  of  much  larger 
size, — the  Ceryle  of  Boi^.  Species  are  found  in  both  continents,  and  one  {A.  rndis,  Lin.)  inhabits  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  natural  group  of  Rollers,  Bee-eaters,  and  Kingfishers,  the  present  subdivision  is  the  only  one  found 
in  the  New  World. 

Numerous  other  species  have  lighter  and  inflated  bills,  resembUng  those  of  Storks;  the  wings  and  tail  as  in 
Ceryle,  the  latter  in  a  few  instances  uneven  :  they  prey  on  insects,  and  some  of  the  larger  species  on  crustaceans, 
and  are  known  as  the  Halcyons  {Halcyon,  Swainson). 

Others,  again,  inhabit  desert  regions,  which  they  traverse  in  search  of  Snakes  and  other  reptiles :  they  have  the 
general  form  of  the  Halcyons,  with  beak  rather  more  approaching  that  of  the  true  Kingfishers.  They  constitute 
the  Dttcelo  of  Leach,  which  comprehends  the  largest  species  of  any :  are  peculiar  to  Australasia  and  Australia, 
in  which  latter  country  the  most  celebrated  species  (X>.  fjigan(ea),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  loud  and  grating 
prolonged  cry,  is  not  uncommon.] 

The  Ceyx,  Lacepede, — 
Merely  differs  from  the  ordinary  Kingfisher  in  the  absence  of  the  inner  toe. 
There  are  three  species  in  India,  [which  less  require  to  be  separated  than  the  preceding]. 

The  Todies  (7W«.s,  Lin.)— 
Are  small  American  birds,  nearly  similar  to  the  Kingfishers  in  their  general  form  ;  and  which  have  the 
same  feet  and  elongated  bill,  except  that  the  latter  is  horizontally  flattened,  and  [generally]  obtuse  at 
its  extremity,  the  tarsi  being  also  more  elevated,  and  the  tail  less  shortened.  [They  have  a  small  and 
tolerably  muscular  gizzard,  and  shorter  intestines  than  perliaps  any  other  bird,  with  great  pedicillate, 
dilated  coeca,  resembling  those  of  the  Owls :  the  steinum  is  doubly  emarginated,  and  similar  to  that  of 
the  Kingfisher  (fig.  9S),  except  that  it  is  much  shorter,  with  the  crest  very  low  :  the  tongue  is  pro- 
longed into  a  very  thin  lamina,  like  that  of  the  Jacamars.]  They  live  on  insects,  and  nestle  in  the 
ground,  [burrowing  like  the  Kingfishers,  but  laying  fewer  eggs,  which  are  spotted  with  buif  or 
rust-colour. 
Three  or  four  species  are  now  known,  all  chiefly  vivid-green,  varied  with  other  colours  on  the  throat.    Tltey 
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have  no  affinity  with  various  small  flat-billed  members  of  the  Tyrnnt-flyeatcher  group,  which  have  often  been 
arranjfeil  with  them  by  supertieial  writers]. 

We  terminate  the  notice  of  this  order  by  the  most  extraordinary  of  its  genera,  which  bears  less 
resemblance  to  the  otlier  Si/ndi/ctali  tlian  the  latter  do  infer  se,  and  which  might  very  properly  lie 
ranged  as  a  separate  family. 

The  IjoRNBiLLS  {Buceros,  Lin.) — 
Great  birds  of  Africa  and  India,  the  enormoii*  [arched  and]  dentelatctt  beak  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  protuberance,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  beak  itself,  or  which  latter  is  at  leajt  very  much  inflated 
above,  as  remarkably  so  as  in  the  Toucans ;  while  their  port  and  habits  approximate  them  to  the 
Crows,  and  their  feet  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Kingfishers  and  Bee-eaters.  The  form  of  the  rostral 
excrescence  varies  much  with  age,  and  in  very  young  individuals  there  is  even  no  trace  of  it  percep- 
tible ;  its  interior  is  generally  cellular,  [or  permeated  by  a  fragile  network  of  osseous  fibres].  The 
sternum  has  but  one  slight  emargination  on  each  side  behind,  [and  is  otherwise  peculiar].  The 
tongue  is  short  [and  heart-shaped,  as  in  the  Hoopoes,  and  the  Roller,  liee-cater  and  Kingfisher  group], 
and  deep  in  the  throat.  [The  stomach  moderately  muscular,  and  intestines  rather  short  and  without 
coeca :  they  have  only  ten  tail-feathers  (as  in  the  Hoopoes),  and  body-plumage  short  upon  the  rump, 
and  everywhere  destitute  of  the  supplementary  plume  to  the  feathers  :  the  eyelids  are  fringed  with 
stout  lashes,  as  if  to  guard  the  eyes  from  falling  particles  of  dust  disengaged  by  the  rostral  protube- 
rance, however  that  may  be  employed,  which  is  unknown.*  The  bones  are  more  completely  permeated 
by  air  than  in  any  other  genus,  the  ambient  fluid  penetrating  even  the  phalanges  of  the  toes].  They 
subsist  on  all  sorts  of  food,  devouring  tender  fruits,  chasing  Mice,  small  birds  and  reptiles,  without 
disdaining  carrion  ;  [and  breed  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  producing  four  rounded  white  eggs. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  one  alone  is  dislingiiished  from  the  rest  by  having  a  solid  bony  protube- 
rance to  the  bill,  of  medium  size.  The  flight  of  these  birds  is  sailing,  and  resembles  that  of  a  Crow  ;  and  on  the 
ground  they  advance  by  a  leaping  mode  of  progression,  assisted  by  the  wings :  the  larger  species  are  extremely 
shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  and  they  always  perch  on  the  decayed  branches  of  lofty  trees,  where  their  vision  can 
command  a  wide  range.  It  requires  to  be  confirmed  that  any  of  them  feed  on  vegetable  diet  when  in  a  state  of 
nature.] 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  BIRDS,— 

THE  CLIMBERS.t   [Zygodactvli,  Tern.]— 

Consists  of  species  wherein  the  outer  toe  is  directed  backward  like  the  thumb  [except  in  the 
Trogons,  where  the  first  and  second  toes  are  opposed  to  the  third  and  fourth],  from  which 
results  a  more  eflficient  grasp,  which  certain  of  the  genera  avail  themselves  of  to  cling  to  the 
trimks  of  trees,  and  so  climb  up  them.  The  name  of  Climbers  {Scansores)  has,  therefore, 
been  appropriated  to  this  division,  although  it  does  not  rigorously  apply  to  all  its  component 
members,  and  there  are  also  several  birds  that  climb  equally  well,  the  toes  of  which  are  dis- 
posed in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  the  Tree-creepers  and  the  Nuthatches. 

The  Birds  of  this  order  nestle  generally  in  the  holes  of  decayed  trees  ;  their  flight  is  [ordi- 
narily] but  moderate ;  their  nourishment,  as  in  the  Passerina,  consists  of  insects  and  fruits, 
according  as  the  beak  is  more  or  less  robust ;  and  certain  of  them,  as  the  Woodpeckers,  are 
provided  with  special  means  of  obtaining  it. 

In  the  greater  number  of  genera,  the  sternum  is  doubly  emarginated  at  its  posterior  edge  ; 
but  in  the  Parrots  [which  have  no  sort  of  affinity  with  any  of  the  rest]  there  is  merely  a  hole 
or  foramen,  and  often  not  even  this. 

The  Jacamars  {Galbula,  Brisson) — 
Hold  a  near  relationship  with  the  Kingfishers  by  their  lengthened  beak,  which  is  pointed,  with  a  sharp 
upper  ridge,  and  by  their  short  feet,  the  two  front  toes  of  which  are  connected  to  the  second  joint ; 

K  very  similnr  elcvalion  of  i       t  More  properly  spenking,  yoke-footed  birdii,  >•  ihe  jp-enlcr  num. 
fornbills,  have  ^so  the  eycH   {   ber  of  (hem  do  not  climb. —  V.o. 
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these,  however,  not  l)eing  the  corresponding  toes  to  those  which  are  joined  together  in  the  King- 
fishers. [The  sternal  apparatus  (fig.  99)  is  most  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Bee-eaters,  but  much 
shorter,  with  a  lower  medial  ridge ;  the  Jacamars  thus  holding  the  same  analogy  with  those  birds  which 
the  Todies  do  to  tlie  Kingfishers ;  and  like  the  Todies,  they  have  also  a  considerably  lengthened,  exceed- 
ingly thin,  lamina-like  tongue,  a  small  and  rather  muscular  gizzard,  short  intestines, 
and  similar  great  coeca :  both  genera  are  very  slightly  made,  have  exceedingly  thin 
skins,  and  soft  pufl'y  plumage  (the  character  of  the  feathers  being  however  different) ; 
the  nostiils  are  a  little  removed  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  quite  exposed;  the 
gape  is  furnished  with  vibrissse ;  and  they  subsist  by  taking  insects  in  the  manner 
of  a  Flycatcher].  Their  feathers  have  always  a  brilliant  metallic  shine.  They  live 
solitarily  in  humid  woods,  and  nestle  on  low  branches,  [or,  more  probably,  as  Le  Vail- 
lant  was  informed,  in  the  holes  of  trees,  laying  blue  eggs]. 
Fig.  09.~siernuTii  oi'  The  American  species  have  a  long;  beak,  which  is  quite  straight  [the  diagnosis  of  the  restricted 
acamar.  Galbuln.]    Tliesc  are  much  more  numerous  tlian  the  fallowing. 

Others,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  [a  mistake  of  Le  Vaillant,  all  the  species  inhabiting  America,  like  the 
Todies,]  have  a  shorter  and  more  inflated  beak,  which  is  a  little  arched,  and  thus  approximates  that  of  the  Bee- 
eaters.  Their  anterior  toes  are  more  separated.  Tliey  constitute  the  Jacamerops  of  Le  Vaillant,  and  that  naturalist 
even  figures  one  species  devoid  of  tlie  ridge  to  the  upper  mandible. 
Lastly,  there  is  one  in  Brazil,  which  has  only  three  toes. 

The  M'oodpeckers  {Picus,  Lin.)^ 
Are  well  characterized  by  their  long,  straight,  and  angular  bill,  the  end  of  which  is  compressed  into  a 
wedge  adapted  for  perforating  the  bark  of  trees ;  by  their  slender  vermiform  tongue,  armed  towards 
the  tip  with  lateral  retroverted  spines,  and  which,  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
can  be  thrust  far  out  from  the  beak  :  and  finally  by  their  tail,  composed  of  ten  feathers  with  stiff  and 
elastic  stems,  which  serve  them  as  a  support  in  climbing,  besides  which  the  twelfth  pair  of  tail-feathers 
invariably  exist  externally,  of  minute  size.  They  are  pre-eminently  climbing  birds,  which  traverse  the 
bark  of  trees  in  every  direction,  [or  rather,  like  the  Tree-creepers,  they  are  unable  to  proceed  in  a 
downwaj'd  direction,  otherwise  than  obliquely  backward ;  whereas  the  Nuthatches  and 
Barbets  climb  perpendicularly  upward  or  downward  with  equal  facility] ;  striking  with 
tlie  beak,  and  insinuating  their  long  tongue  into  chinks  and  crevices,  to  draw  out  the 
larvae  of  insects  on  which  they  feed,  [besides  which,  some  of  them  subsist  largely  on 
acorns  and  nuts,  even  upon  soft  fruits,  and  on  eggs.*]  The  tongue,  in  addition  to 
its  armature,  is  supplied  with  a  viscid  mucus  secreted  by  large  salivary  glands, 
[which  mucus  is  conveyed  by  a  double  duct  that  opens  at  its  tip]:  it  is  retracted  by  two 
muscles  wound  like  ribands  round  the  trachea,  and  when  thus  drawn  in,  the  horns 
of  the  OS  hyoides  slide  round  the  skull  beneath  the  skin  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  the  sheath  of  the  tongue  corrugating  into  folds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
throat.  Their  stomach  is  nearly  membranous,  [though  considerably  less  lax  than  in 
the  Cuckoos] ;  and  they  have  no  coeca.  f  Shy  and  wary,  these  birds  pass  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  solitarily,  and,  at  the  nuptial  season,  may  often  be  heard  sum- 
moinng  the  female  by  rattling  the  beak  against  a  dead  branch.  They  nidificate  once 
a  year  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  both  sexes  incubate  by  turns. 

[The  species  are  extremely  numerous,  and  generally  distributed,  with  the  exception  of  Australia.  The  great  ma- 
jority have  crimson  feathers  on  the  head,  and  the  largest  of  them  have  the  rest  of  the  plumage  mostly  pied  with 
white.  Such,  in  America,  are  the  great  Californian  Woodpecker  (P.  imperialis,  Gould,)  and  the  Ivory-billed  and 
Pileated  Woodpeckers,  wherein  the  actual  texture  of  the  beak  closely  resembles  ivory;  also,  the  Great  Black 
Woodpecker  of  Europe,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  met  with  in  Britain. 

Others,  forming  an  extremely  numerous  group,  the  DendrocopuSy  Swainson,  differ  little  but  in  being  smaller 
and  more  mottled  with  white.  They  inhabit,  hke  the  former,  northern  or  mountain  districts,  feed  much  on  nuts 
and  acorns,  and  never  descend  to  the  ground.  Of  four  in  Europe,  two  inhabit  Britain,  the  Picus  major  and 
P.  minor,  Auctorum. 

Some,  the  j4^fern?^5,  Swainson,  are  destitute  of  the  ordinary  hind-toe.  There  are  several  species,  and  one  in 
northern  Europe  {/■'.  tridacti/lus,  Lin.) 

Many  of  those  of  tropical  climates  have  full  soft  crests,  and  generally  bald  necks :  these  constitute  the  Matacolo- 
phus,  Swainson. 
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others  have  cylindrical  or  much  less  angular  bills,  and  smooth  firm  plumage,— the  Mdnnerpes,  Swainson,  to 
which  the  well-known  Red-headed  Woodpecker  of  North  America  appertains.  These  are  the  most  fnigivorous  of 
any,  and  sometimes  feed  on  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  even  entering  I'igeon-houses  for  that  puq'ose.  Their  colours 
are  disposed  in  large  masses. 

The  Green  Woodpeckers,  or  Poppinjays,  {Gecinus^  Boie ;  C/trytoptilut,  Swainson,)  constitute  another  subdi- 
vision, remarkable  for  the  inner  emargination  of  the  sternum  being  much  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  for  barred 
plumage  in  the  young,  which  corresponds  with  the  adult  garb  of  certain  species  with  slightly  arcuated  bills,  that 
compose  the  Colaptes,  Swainson  :  these  two  subdivisions  are  closely  allied  together,  and  the  members  of  tlitm 
frequently  descend  to  feed  at  ant-hills,  being  exclusively  insectivorous :  there  are  two  in  Europe  of  the  tii-st,  of 
which  the  common  Green  Woodpecker  of  Britain  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  as  the  equally  common  Golden- 
winged  Woodpecker  of  North  America  may  be  of  the  other.  The  species  of  both  are  remarkable  for  contorting 
the  neck  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Wrynecks. 

Some  additional  subdivisions  have  been  proposed,  which  ore  less  admissible.] 

Thk  Wrynecks  (Yunx,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  tongue  extensible,  as  in  the  Woodpeckers,  and  by  the  same  mechanism,  but  without  spines ; 
their  straight  and  pointed  bill  is  somewhat  rounder  and  less  angular,  and  the  tail  is  similarly  com- 
posed, but  broad,  soft,  and  Hcxible  [at  the  e,\treinity,  notwithstanding  which  the  shafts  are  tolerably 
firm,  and  the  bird  leans  on  them  when  clinging].  They  live  pretty  much  as  the  Woodpeckers,  e.xcept 
that  they  seldom  climb,  [and  feed  principally  on  Ants.  Their  flight  is  swift,  and  not  undulating  as  in 
the  Woodpeckers. 

Two  species  only  are  known,  one  common  in  Europe  as  a  summer  visitant,  appearing  in  Britain  rather  plenti- 
fully. Its  size  is  that  of  a  Lark,  an<i  colour  elegantly  pencilled  brown  and  ash,  resembling  a  lichened  branch. 
This  bird  arrives  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  well  known  for  its  frequently  reiterated  cry,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  smaller  Falcons ;  it  often  repeats  this  note,  holding  on  to  a  perpendicular  twig.  Instinctively  trusting  to  the 
close  resemblance  of  its  tints  to  the  situations  on  which  it  alights,  it  will  lie  close,  and  sometimes  even  suller  itself 
to  he  taken  by  the  hand ;  or  on  such  occasions  will  twirl  its  neck  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  rolling  the 
eyes,  and  erecting  the  feathers  on  the  crown  and  throat,  occasionally  raising  the  tail,  and  performing  the  most 
ludicrous  movements ;  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  of  the  spectator,  will  suddenly  dart  off  like  an 
arrow.    It  breeds  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  lays  several  polished  white  eggs,  resembling  those  of  a  Woodpecker.] 

The  Piculets  {Picumnus,  Tern.) — 
Scarcely  differ  from  the  Wrynecks,  except  by  a  very  short  tail,  [which  is  soft,  and  held  elevated,  like 
that  of  a  Wren.     Their  beak  and  tongue  are  rather,  however,  those  of  a  true  Woodpecker,  which  they 
exactly  resemble  in  their  whole  anatomy].     They  are  very  small  birds,  and  there  is  even  one  of  them 
which  is  destitute  of  the  small  liiud-toe. 

The  Cuckoos  {Cuculus,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  beak  of  mean  length,  rather  deeply  cleft,  compressed,  and  slightly  arcuated  ;  the  tail  long, 
[with  ten  feathers  only].     They  subsist  on  insects  [and  fruits],  and  are  mostly  migratory.     [Have  a 
lax  stomach,  cceca  like  those  of  the  Owls,  and  no  gall-bladder].     We  subdivide  this  numerous  group  as 
follows. 

The  True  Cuckoos  {Cuculus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  beak  of  medium  strength,  and  short  [partly  feathered]  tarsi.  They  are  celebrated  for  the 
singular  habit  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  insectivorous  [as  well  as  granivorous]  birds; 
and,  what  is  not  less  extraordinary,  the  foster-parents,  often  of  species  much  inferior  in  size,  bestow  as 
much  care  on  the  young  Cuckoo  as  upon  their  own  proper  nestlings,  even  although  the  deposition  of 
the  strange  egg  is  preceded  [or  rather,  (as  we  have  ascertained,)  succeeded,  which  is  still  more  curious,] 
Iiy  the  destruction  of  whatever  others  may  have  been  in  the  nest :  [or,  if  other  eggs  are 
subsequently  laid,  and  hatched  with  the  young  Cuckoo,  the  latter  is  endowed  with  the  astonishing 
instinct,  about  the  eighth  day,  of  ejecting  its  helpless  companions  by  insinuating  itself  under  them,  and 
then  by  a  jerk  casting  them  successively  over  the  rim  of  the  nest].  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
unique  [so  far  as  is  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  Molothrahs  (p.  202),]  in  the  history  of  Birds,  is 
yet  unknown,  [but  appears,  we  conceive,  to  be  immmediately  connected  with  the  structure  of  the 
reproductive  organs ;  and  to  be  necessitated  by  the  fact  of  the  female  Cuckoo  requiring  several  days  to 
intervene  between  the  deposition  of  each  successive  egg,  five  or  six  in  number,  for  which  reason  she 
could  not  well  incubate  her  own  :  certain  it  is,  however,  that  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  young 
Cuckof  s  are  not  hatched  till  after  their  parents  have  migrated  southward,  the  female  has  been  often 
seen  to  loiter  about  in  the  vicinity  of  her  offspring,  which  she  has  been  known  to  entice  away  when  it 
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took  flight].  Herissant  attributed  the  pheuumenon  to  the  position  of  the  gizzard,  which  in  fact  is 
placed  further  backward  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  less  protected  by  the  sternum  (fig.  101)  than  that  of 
other  birds  [in  general,  but  not  of  the  Moth-hunters,  which  the  Cuckoos  closely  resemble  in  their 
internal  anatomy,  and  particularly  in  the  singularly  diminutive  size  of  the  brain  :  the  young  are 
exceedingly  slow  in  learning  to  take  their  own  food,  and  are  fed  by  their  foster  parents  till  they  have 
neaily  attained  the  full  growth  of  their  feathers. 

Of  various  species,  all  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,]  there  is  one 
in  Europe, 

The  Common  Cuckoo  (C.  caTWrus,  Lin.) — Of  an  ash-s^rey  colour,  the 
belly  whitish,  rayed  with  dusky  black  across,  and  tail-feathers  laterally 
spotted  with  white  :  the  young  barred  all  over  with  rufous.  [It  feeds 
principally  on  caterpillars,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  hawk  for  insects  on 
the  wine:,  also  devours  cherries  and  the  smaller  fruits.  Is  well  known 
for  its  cry,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and  is  sometimes  uttered  on 
the  wing:;  as  is  also  another  particularly  melodious  sound,  which  it 
generally  emits  as  it  takes  flight ;  it  often  congregates  many  together  on 
the  same  tree,  attracted  by  each  others'  notes ;  but  never  flies  in  society, 
except  when  migrating.  It  does  not  pair;  is  particularly  shy  and  re- 
tiring in  disposition,  and  is  often  buffeted  by  the  small  birds  on  whose 
domain  it  encroaches.] 

Africa  [and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean]  produce  several  small  spe- 
cies, the  plumage  of  which  is  more  or  less  gilded,  [or  brilhant  emerald- 
green,  bronzed,  or  purple].  Their  beak  is  rather  more  depressed  than 
in  the  preceding,  [and  they  compose  the  Chalcites,  Swainson,  which, 
however,  are  scarcely  separable  either  from  structure  or  habit]. 

A  crested,  spotted  species  is  occasionally  found  in  southern  Europe, 
the  cry  of  which  is  more  sonorous  {C  glandaritts,  Edwards).  [This,  with 
various  others  from  Africa,  pertains  to  the  distinct  group  Oxylophus  of  Swainson,  which,  with  the  following,  has 
longer  and  naked  tarsi.] 

Others  inhabit  America  [all  of  which  build  nests  and  rear  their  olfspring,  constituting  the  Eri/t/tropkiys,  Swain- 
son :  these  are  well  known  to  feed  much  on  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  which  it  is  generally  believed  the  true  Cuckoos 
do  also  :  some  of  them  descend  much  on  the  ground,  and  prey  on  snails  like  a  Thrush,  in  addition  to  berries  and 
caterpillars.    The  young  resemble  the  adults]. 
Others  again,  with  generally  spotted  plumage,  have  the  beak  deep  vertically. 

The  Couas  (Coccyzus,,  Vieillot) — 
Merely  diflfer  from  the  Cuckoos  by  their  elevated  tarsi.     They  nestle  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  do  not 
entrust  their  eggs  to  the  charge  of  strangers  :  this  is  at  least  true,  with   respect  to  those  species  of 
which  the  propagation  is  known. 

There  is  one  in  America  that  requires  to  be  distinguished, — 

The  Lizard-seeker  {Saurothera,  Vieillot), — 
Which  has  a  long  beak,  curved  at  the  tip  only,  [and  feet  adapted  for  running  swiftly  on  the  ground,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  American  Cuckoo  tribe  generally]. 
It  is  the  Cucutus  velula  of  Temminck. 

Le  Vaillant  has  already  separated,  with  good  reason. 

The  Coucals  {Cenlroptis,  Illiger), — 
Birds  of  Africa  and  India,  the  thumb-nail  of  which  is  long  and  pointed  as  in  the  Larks,  [and  the 
plumage  in  general  singularly  rigid  and  spinous].  All  the  known  species  are  natives  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  nestle  in  the  holes  of  trees,  [producing  white  eggs.  They  feed  chiefly  on  Grasshop- 
pers, and  run  about  with  celerity  among  reeds  and  other  herbage,  from  which  they  are  slow  to  take 
wing:  their  flesh  is  particularly  rank  ;  and  the  eyelids  are  fringed  with  lashes,  as  in  most  of  the 
Cuckoo  tribe  which  rear  their  own  offspring. 
The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  grade  into  the  true  Couas  and  Malkoli.isJ. 

The  same  naturalist  has  rightly  separated 

The  Courols  (Leptosomus,  Vieillot), — 
Madagascar  birds,  the  lieak  of  wliich  is  thick,  pointed,  straight,  and  comoressed,  with  the  tip  of  the 
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u^joer  mandible  but  slightly  arcuated,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  obliquely  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of 
it.  Their  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers ;  and  llicy  nestle  in  holes  of  trees  like  the  prccedinp,  and 
inhabit  forests.     It  is  said  that  they  arc  princijially  frugivorous. 

[They  are  closely  relnte<l  to  the  Puft'-birds  of  America,  and  like  thcni  produce  only  two  eggs,  and  nave  the  first 
and  fourth  toes  directed  luternlly,  enabling  tlieni  to  perch  lengthwise.] 

The  Honey-guide:s<  (Indicator,  Vaillant) — 
Are  birds  of  South  .\frica  that  feed  on  honey,  and  which  are  celebrated  for  guiding  the  natives  to 
the  nests  of  wild  Bees,  enticing  them  to  the  spot  by  flitting  before  them,  and  reiterating  a  peculiar 
cry  ;  [they  also,  however,  lead  them  in  like  manner  to  where  a  beast  of  prey  lies  concealed].  Their 
beak  is  short,  high,  and  nearly  conical,  like  that  of  a  Sparrow.  There  are  twelve  tail-feathers ;  and 
the  tail  is  at  the  same  time  wedge-shaped  and  a  little  forked.  Their  skin,  singularly  tough,  protects 
them  from  the  stings  of  Bees;  which  latter,  however,  continually  tormenting  them,  sometimes  kill 
them  by  attacking  the  eyes. 

[Tliese  curious  birds  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Woodpeckers,  and  climb  trees  in  the  same  manner,  havinsr 
similar  feet  and  claws.  Their  colours  are  sombre,  and,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  all  the  Cuckoo  tribe,  there  is  a 
distinct  accessory  plume  to  their  feathers.  They  lay  several  pure  white  ejfgs  in  the  holes  of  trees,  precisely  like 
those  of  the  Woodpeckers.] 

The  Barbacous  (Monasa,  Vieillot) — 
Have  the  beak  conical,  a  little  compressed,  lengthened,  slightly  arcuated  towards  the  tip,  and  armed  at 
its  base  with  stitf  bristles  or  barbless  plumes,  which  approximate  them  to  the  Barbets,  [or  rather  to 
the  Puff-birds,  which  the  author  ranges  with  the  Barbets,  like  which  they  have  also  twelve  tail-fea- 
thers, and  the  first  and  fourth  toes  directed  laterally.  The  sternum  resembles  that  of  a  Cuckoo,  but 
with  a  small  second  emargination. 

These  birds  have  blackish  plumaore,  and  grenerally  coral-red  bills.  Their  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  the  PuIT-birds,  which  they  further  resemble  in  laying  two  e^^s  in  holes,  and  in  being  peculiar  to  America.] 

The  Malkohas  {Phmnicophceus,  Vieillot) — 
Have  a  very  thick  bill,  round  at  Its  base,  and  arched  towards  the  tip,  [somewhat  as  in  the  Toucans], 
with  a  great  naked  space  round  the  eyes.     Some  have  round  nostrils,  placed  near  the  base  of  the  bill, 
while  in  others  they  are  narrow,  and  situate  near  its  edges.     They  are  natives  of  Ceylon   [and  other 
warm  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere],  and  live,  it  is  said,  principally  on  fruits. 

Certain  species  of  them  should  probably  be  distinguished,  that  have  the  beak  less  thick,  and  no  bare 
space  round  the  eyes. 

The  Rain-fowl  {Scythrops,  Latham) — 
Have  the  beak  still  longer  and  thicker  than  in  the  Malkohas,  and  fuiTowed  on  each  side  with  two 
shallow  longitudinal  groves :  their  nostrils  are  round,  and  the  space  surrounding  the  eyes  naked.     The 
beak  approaches  that  of  the  Toucans  [in  its  superficies  only],  but  the  tongue  is  not  ciliated  as  in 
those  birds. 

Only  one  is  known,  the  Australian  Rain-fowl  {Scr.  mtsiralasia,  Shaw),  a  grey  bird  of  the  size  of  a  Crow,  whitish 
and  a  little  barred  underneath.  [Its  sternal  apparatus  and  digestive  organs  resemble  those  of  the  European 
Cuckoo,  as  do  also  its  system  of  coloration,  and  the  structure  of  its  feathers.    Mode  of  propagation  unknown]. 

The  Barbets  {Bucco,  Lin.) — 
Have  a  thick  conical  beak,  bulged  on  the  sides  of  its  base,  with  five  overlying  bundles  of  stiff  bristles 
directed  forwards ;  one  behind  each  nostril,  another  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible, 
and  the  fifth  placed  at  its  symphysis.  Their  wings  are  short,  and  their  proportions  and  flight  rather 
lieavy.  They  subsist  on  insects,  and  attack  smaller  birds ;  occasionally  feeding  on  fruit :  nestle  in  the 
holes  of  trees. 

They  require  to  be  dirided  into  three  subgenera. 

The  BARBiCANt!  (Pogonias,  lUiger) — 
Have  one  or  two  strong  denticidations  on  each  side  of  the  ujipcr  mandible,  the  ridge  of  which  is 
arcuated  and  obtuse,  [and   the  sides  marked  with  transverse  grooves].     Their  bristles  are  very  stout. 
They  inhabit  Africa  and  India,  and  feed  more  on  fruit  than  the  others. 

[Tlie  species  are  not  numerous,  and  are  generally  black  variegated  w  ith  crimson.  The  compressive  force  of  their 
beak  is  verj-  coii>ideral>Ie ;  and  thoy  seldom  climb.] 
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The  Restricted  Barbets  {Bucco,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  beak  simply  conical,  slightly  compressed,  with  a  blunt  ridge,  a  little  raised  about  the  middle. 
They  are  found  in  both  continents,  and  are  generally  adorned  with  vivid  colours.  At  the  season  ot 
propagation  they  are  found  in  pairs,  and  in  little  troops  [or  families]  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
[This  and  the  preceding  subdiyision  form  a  totally  distinct  group  from  the  rest,  and  are  most  nearly  related  to 
the  Woodpeckers  :  the  tongue,  however,  is  of  the  ordinary  structure,  and  they  have  but  ten  tail-feathers,  which 
are  not  rigid.  Their  feet  also  are  adapted  for  descending  the  trunks  of  trees,  hke  a  Nuthatch,  and  not  merely  for 
ascending  them,  as  in  the  Woodpeckers  and  Tree-creepers ;  having  the  claw  of  the  reversed  toe  particularly  hooked 
and  sharp.  The  beak  is  especially  fitted  for  cutting  the  stems  of  fruits,  as  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  and  they  lay 
always  four  white  eggs  in  the  holes  of  trees,  occasionally  resorting  to  the  composite  nests  of  the  social  Grosbeaks. 
Some  other  divisions  have  been  instituted  among  them,  with  propriety ;  and  they  altogether  constitute  a  natural 
family,  some  species  of  which  are  even  entirely  destitute  of  the  tufts  of  bristles,  which  latter  may  be  traced,  in 
various  degrees  of  developement,  in  many  other  birds,  as  the  Trogons,  &c.] 

The  Puff-birds  {Tamatia,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  beak  rather  more  elongated  and  compressed,  with  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible 
[generally]  bent  downward.  Their  disproportionately  large  head,  great  beak,  and  short  tail,  impart 
an  air  of  stupidity,  [which  is  less  observable  in  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  living  bird,  the  dense  plu- 
mage of  which  is  commonly  pufl'ed  out  into  a  round  ball].  .411  the  known  species  inhabit  America,  and 
subsist  on  insects. 

[They  are  generally  subdivided  into  Tamalia  proper,  the  beak  of  which  somewhat  approximates  that  of  the 
Bush-shrikes,  and  Lypomyx,  in  which  it  is  smaller,  little  if  at  all  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  grading  towards  that  of  the 
Barbacous.  Together  with  the  latter  genus,  and  the  Courols  of  Madagascar,  they  form  a  distinct  group,  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Cuckoos,  which  they  resemble  anatomically;  all  the  members  of  which  appear  to  possess  the 
habit  of  puffing  out  their  feathers,  and  perch  lengthwise,  clasping  the  bough  with  their  first  and  fourth  toes,  which 
are  directed  sideways  and  not  backwards,  the  same  as  in  the  Touracos  :  they  have  all  twelve  tail-feathers,  and 
invariably  lay  two  eggs,  in  holes  either  of  trees  or  banks,  which  probably  produce  male  and  female  that  associate 
for  life,  as  they  are  constantly  observed  in  pairs.  The  American  species  appear  to  differ  in  being  exclusively 
insectivorous,  watching  for  the  larger  insects,  which  they  take  in  the  manner  of  a  Flycatcher  :  their  manners  are 
famihar;  and  the  plumage  of  the  forehead  directed  forwards  and  more  or  less  terminating  in  stiff  points,  very 
rigid  to  the  feel,  which  admirably  defend  the  eyes  from  the  fluttering  of  their  insect-prey.  The  colours  of  all  are 
sombre,  and  not  gay,  as  in  the  Barbets]. 

The  Trogons  {Trogon,  Lin.) — 
Together  with  the  bundles  of  bristles  round  the  bill  of  the  Barbets,  have  a  short  beak,  broader  tbait 
high,  curved  at  its  base,  with  a  blunt  arcuated  ridge  to  the  upper  mandible.  Their  small  feet,  feathered 
nearly  to  the  toes,  jheir  long  and  broad  tail,  and  fine,  light  and  dense  plumage,  impart  a  peculiar  air. 
Some  poition  of  their  plumage  has  generally  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  ;  the  rest  being  vividly  coloured. 
They  nestle  in  the  holes  of  trees  [producing  two  or  four  delicate  rounded  white  eggs,  the  shell  of  which 
is  particularly  slight  and  fragile],  subsist  on  insects,  and  frequent  low  branches  in  the  interior  of  thick 
woods,  flying  only  during  the  morning  and  evening. 

[The  Trogons  constitute  another  distinct  and  insu- 
lated group,  intermediate  in  some  respects  to  the 
Cuckoos  and  Moth-hunters,  both  which  they  resemble 
generally  in  their  anatomy,  but  are  hatched  naked,  in 
which  they  differ  from  either.  The  sternum  (fig.  102)  io 
doubly  ernarginated.  Their  toes  are  remarkable  for 
being  zygodactyle  on  a  different  principle  from  that  of 
any  other  genus  ;  the  ordinary  inner  toe  being  reversed 
mstead  of  the  outer  one  :  their  feathers  closely  resemble 
in  structure  those  of  the  true  Poultry,  and  are  similarly 
elongated  over  the  rump,  where  in  certain  species  they 
attain  an  extraordinary  developement  in  the  male  sex, 
^  analogous  to  the  train  of  a  Peacock.  Like  the  Poultry, 
J  also,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  small  proportional  size 
/  of  the  head.  They  capture  insects  in  the  manner  of  a 
Flv-catcher.  with  a  swift  and  deeply  undulating  flight ; 
some  of  them  feeding  likewise  upon  berries.  Are  found 
in  the  warm  regions  of  both  continents.] 

The  Ani  {Crolophaga,  Lin.)  — 
Are  known  by  their  thick,  arcuated,  and  compressed  beak,  without  denticulation,  high,  and  surmounted 
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.ly  a  sliarp  vertical  crest  [like  that  of  several  of  the  smaller  Ilonibills].  They  are  birds  of  the  hot  and 
humid  climates  of  America,  with  stout  and  elevated  tarsi,  a  long  and  rounded  tail  [composed  of  only 
eight  feathers],  and  black  plumage.  They  subsist  on  insects  and  grain,  fly  in  flocks,  and  several  pairs 
lay  and  incubate  in  the  same  nest,  wliich  is  placed  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  is  built  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  number  of  couples  which  help  to  construct  it.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and 
even  taught  to  speak  ;  but  iheir  flesh  is  rank  and  disagreeable. 

[Tlie  similarity  of  the  colour  and  size  of  these  birds  to  the  Qtt'tscati  nnd  Scohphagiy  (p.  202),  which  inhabit  the 
same  countries,  has  occasioned  much  confu&iun  in  their  history.  It  is  the  latter,  and  nut  the  Ani,  which  are 
j;ranivorous ;  and  which  also  are  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  speak,  the  Ani  having  no  accessory  vocal  muscles, 
and  consequently  only  uttering'  a  particular  screech.  The  name  Crotophaga  implies  that  they  feed  on  the  insect 
parasites  of  cattle,  like  the  common  Starhng;  which  is  not  true  of  the  Ani,  though  it  applies  to  the  birds 
with  which  they  have  been  confounded.  Tlie  Ani  strictly  appertain  to  the  Cuckoo  ffroup,  and  are  remarkable  for 
possessing^  eyelashes  hke  the  Coucals  and  Hornhills:  though  inhabitants  of  the  hottest  regions  of  America,  they 
are  remarkably  solicitous  for  warmth,  and  soon  perish  of  the  least  chill ;  hence  their  singular  sociality  even  while 
brooding  on  their  eggs,  which  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  Several  species  are  now  known,  and  they  appear  to 
subsist  exclusively  on  insects.] 

The  Toucans  (Rhainphastos,  Lin.) — 
Are  at  once  recognized  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  bill,  which  is  nearly  as  large  and  as  long  as  the 
body  itself,  hut  internally  very  light  and  cellular,  [or  rather  permeated  by  a  fragile  network  of  osseous 
fibres],  having  its  edges  dcntated,  and  both  mandibles  arched  towards  the  tip;  the  tongue  is  narrow 
and  elongated,  and  laterally  barbed  like  a  feather.  Tliey  are  peculiar  to  the  warm  regions  of  America, 
where  they  live  in  small  troops,  [ditTerent  species  of  them  commonly  associating  in  the  same  flock], 
and  subsist  on  fruit  and  insects,  and  during  the  nesting  season  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
The  structure  of  the  bill  necessitates  them  to  throw  each  morsel  of  food  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  in 
the  throat ;  [a  habit  practised  by  many  other  birds  in  which  the  tongue  is  either  unusually  short,  or 
of  a  form  untit  to  assist  in  deglutition].  Their  feet  arc  short  [not  particularly  so]  ;  their  wings  but 
moderate,  and  tail  rather  lengthened,  [and  commonly  held  erect ;  it  consists  of  ten  feathers].  They 
nestle  in  the  trunks  of  trees  [producing,  in  every  known  instance,  two  delicately  while  eggs,  of  a 
rotund  form  :  the  young  recurve  their  tails  upon  the  back  while  in  the  nest. 

These  birds  have  a  doubly  emarginated  sler- 
num  of  peculiar  form  (tig.  103),  a  slightly  muscu- 
lar stomach,  and  short  intestines  without  coeca  ; 
they  have  no  gall-bladder.  Their  movements  are 
light  and  elegant  in  an  extreme  degree,  leaping 
from  bough  to  bough  with  the  most  lightsome 
agility,  so  that,  in  the  living  bird,  the  beak  has 
no  appearance  whatever  of  being  disproportion- 
ately large.  They  fly  rapidly,  but  evidently  with 
much  exertion,  and  with  difficulty  against  the 
wind,  raising  the  bill  above  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  propelling  themselves  at  short  intervals  •■ 
are  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young 
of  other  birds,  which  they  frequently  obtain  by 
dipping  their  huge  bill  into  the  deep  pensile  nests 
which  abound  in  their  indigenous  abode,  that 
organ  being  remarkably  sensitive,  which  enables 
them  to  feel  the  contents.  When  roosting  at 
night,  they  contrive  to  bury  their  enormous  beak 
completely  between  the  scapulary  and  intersca- 
.  pulary  feathers;  and  they  employ  it  with  singular 

dexterity,  and  are  often  observed  to  scratch  it 
gently  with  the  foot,  as  if  that  produced  an  agreeable  sensation  :  many  nen-ous  papillx  are  distributed  over  its 
surface]. 

The  Restricted  Toucans — 
Have  the  beak  thicker  than  the  head,  and  are  generally  black,  with  vivid  colours  on  the  throat,  breast, 
and  croup.      [Their  size  is  comparatively  large,  both   sexes    are    alike    in   plumage,  the  tail   is   less 
cuneated.  the  clavicle  bones  are  separate,  short,  and  pointed,  n(tt  joined  to   constitute  tifurcula.  as  in 
Birds  in  general.] 

The  aricaris  {Pteroghssus^  lUiger) — 
Have  the  beak  not  so  thick  as  the  head,  and  enveloped  with  a  less  attenuated  corneous  covering ;  their 
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size  is  inferior,  and  the  ground-tint  of  their  plumage  commonly  green,  with  some  red  or  yellow  on  the 
throat  and  breast ;  [the  female  is  chestnut-brown  where  the  male  is  black,  the  tail  much  graduated, 
and  the  furcula  (fig.  103)  complete. 

Among^  the  Aricaris  are  certain  species  more  vividly  green  than  the  rest,  the  beak  of  which  has  a  deep,  lateral 
lonofitudinal  furrow  ;  they  are  the  Groove-bills  {Autacori/nc/iuXt  Gould).  The  Aricaris  generally  are  more  varie* 
p:ated  than  the  true  Toucans,  to  which  they  bear  nearly  the  same  relationship  which  the  Jays  and  Magpies  he'd 
with  the  Crows,    lliey  appear  to  be  less  carnivorous]. 

The  Parrots  (Psiitacus,  Lin.) — 
Have  a  stout,  hard,  solid  beak,  rounded  on  all  sides,  and  enveloped  at  base  by  a  membrane  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  pierced  ;  together  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  rounded  tongue  :  two  circumstances  which 
impart  the  greatest  facility  in  imitating  the  human  voice.  Their  inferior  larynx,  which  is  complicated, 
and  furnished  on  each  side  with  three  peculiar  muscles,  [the  bony  ring  at  the  divarication  of  the 
bronchi  being  besides  incomplete,  so  as  to  permit  of  dilatation  and  contraction,]  further  contributes  to 
the  same  object,  [if,  indeed,  it  be  not  entirely  produced  by  the  latter  means].  Their  vigorous  jaws  are 
set  in  motion  by  a  greater  number  of  muscles  tlian  are  found  in  other  birds,  [whence  especially  results 
the  remarkable  mobility  of  the  upper  mandible].  They  have  very  long  [and  remarkably  slender] 
intestines,  without  coeca ;  and  subsist  on  fruit  of  all  kinds  [together  with  bulbs  and  other  succulent 
parts  of  vegetables  in  many  instances,  holding  their  food  up  to  the  mouth  with  one  foot,  as  with  a 
hand].  Assisted  by  their  hooked  bill,  they  clamber  about  the  branches  of  trees;  nestle  in  hollow 
trunks ;  and  have  a  loud  and  harsh  voice  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  adorned 
with  gorgeous  colours,  and  they  are  scarcely  found  out  of  the  torrid  zone,  [except  in  the  southern 
hemisphere],  but  are  found  in  both  continents,  the  species  of  course  differing  in  each.  Every 
large  island  even  has  its  own  species,  the  short  wings  of  [many  of]  these  birds  incapacitating 
them  from  traversing  great  tracts  of  sea.  The  species  are  therefore  extremely  numerous,  and  are  sub- 
divided according  to  the  form  of  the  tail  and  some  other  characters. 

[This  extensive  group  is  obviously  an  ordinal  division  of  the  class,  and  should  doubtless  rank  first  in  the  series 
of  Birds,  preceding  the  Birds  of  Prey,  as  among  Mammalia  the  Quadrumatia  do  the  Carriivora.  If  we  except  the 
trivial  character  of  their  outer  toe  being  reversed,— and  their  foot  even  is  in  all  other  respects  extremely  difierent, 
and  covered  with  small  tubercle-like  scales,  instead  of  plates  as  in  all  the  Passerin<c,  and  the  rest  of  the  yoke-footed 
genera  without  exception,— they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  other  Zngodactyli  that  should  entitle 
them  to  range  in  the  same  special  division  :  their  whole  structure  is  widely  at  variance  ;  and  if  there  be  one  group 
more  than  another  to  which  they  manifest  any  particular  affinity,  it  is  that  of  the  diurnal,  Birds  of  Prey,  which  we 
conceive  should  range  next  to  them,  though  still  very  distantly  allied.  They  certainly  accord  with  the  Falcons 
more  than  with  any  other  bird  in  the  contour  of  the  beak,  and  the  nostrils  are  analogously  pierced  in  a  mem- 
they  have  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  oesophagus,  which  occurs  in  no  other  zygodactyle 
bird,  but  which  is  glandular  as  in  the  Pigeons,  secreting  a  lacteal  substance  with 
which  the  young  are  at  (irst  nourished,  (the  Parrots  and  Pigeons  being  almost  tlie 
only  birds  which  subsist  exclusively  on  vegetable  diet  at  all  ages).  The  stomach  is 
but  slightly  muscular,  and  we  have  found  it  enormously  enlarged  in  old  cage  spe- 
cimens; intestines  singularly  long  and  slender,  as  before  stated;  and  there  is  no 
gall-bladder,  a  particular  in  which  the  Parrots  accord  with  the  Toucans,  tlie 
great  Cuckoo  group,  and  that  of  the  Pigeons.  The  sternal  apparatus  (figs.  104  and  105) 
dillers  least  from  that  of  the  diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  the  medial  ridge  being  however 
rounded  anteriorly,  and  the  furcula  slight  and  peculiarly  flattened,  being  least  unlike 
that  of  the  Pigeons,  while  in  one  subdivision  of  Parroquets  it  is  absent  altogether. 
Prom  the  rest  of  the  zygodactyle  birds,  the  Parrots  difter  remarkably  in  their  intel- 
ligence and  docility,  qualities  in  which  some  species  are  unsurpassed  by  any  member 
of  the  class ;  while  the  other  tree  birds  not  framed  on  the  definite  type  of  the  Pas- 
strince,  are  with  few  exceptions  remarkably  devoid  of  intelligence,  and  incapable  of 
receiving  instruction. 
It  may  further  be  noticed,  that  all  the  numerous  tribeof  Parrots  conform  in  evei-y 
I  essentiid  detail  of  their  organization,  being  framed  on  an  especial  subtype,  which, 
however  it  may  admit  (like  every  other)  of  subordinate  modifications,  exhibits  no 
indication  of  a  passage  or  transition  into  any  other  form :  the  same  remark  applies 
to  several  of  the  preceding  groups  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  Pagsenti<Sy  but  which 
are  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  present  one,  or,  in  other  words,  less  distantly  removerl 
apart  than  all  are  from  the  latter ;  that  they  have  not  been  generally  recognized  as 
tlnis  insulated,  which  all  have  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the 
r  equally  constant  distinctive  characters  being  less  obvious  exte'"nally. 
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The  Parrots  have  been  arranged  under  many  named  subdivisions*  the  limits  of  which  are  mostly  arbitrarj-, 
though  several  very  natural  jfroups  are  tolerably  distinct. 

First,  amouff  llie  species  with  square  tails,  we  may  notice  the  great  Black  Cockatoos  of  Australia  (Ca/j/^/orvncAu*, 
Vig.),  large  crested  species,  with  beak  of  extraordinary  strength,  and  very  deep  vertically.  Their  plumage  isblack* 
with  some  red  or  yellow  on  the  tail ;  wings  capable  of  vigorous  flight ;  and  food  tlie  seeds  of  the  Ettcalj/pti, 
with  the  juice  of  which  fruit  their  bills  are  generally  stained.  Attempts  to  maintain  them  in  captivity  appear 
to  have  always  hitherto  faileil.    The  subdivision  Cori/doH,  Waglen,  is  barely  separable. 

The  White  Cockatoos  (Pli/ctulophu4,  Vieillot),  the  species  of  which 
inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Australia,  fall  into  two  minor 
groups  according  to  the  form  of  the  crest.  Their  disposition  is  sin- 
gularly gentle  and  aflectionatc,  and  several  species  are  abundantly 
brought  alive  to  Europe,  where  they  are  kept  with  much  facility. 
Their  singular  antics  ami  extraordinary  ^otesque  movements  are  well 
known  to  all. 

The  square-tailed  species  without  crests  constitute  the  restricted 
I*arrots  {Psittacus)  of  several  authors,  and  are  found  in  the  old  and  new 
continents.  They  are  generally  esteemed  for  the  facility  with  which 
they  leani  to  speak  ;  and  the  majority  are  gaily  coloured  :  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  subdivide  them  much  further.  One  group,  termed 
iVestoKy  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  upper 
mandible,  which  far  overhangs  the  lower :  it  is  believed  to  be  employed 
in  hooking  up  bulbs:  the  members  of  this  division  are  essentially 
crestless  Cockatoos,  allied  to  PI.  nasicus,  and  are  also  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Tlie  Love-birds  (Psiftacula,  Kuhl),  compose  a  beautiful  group  of 
species  of  diminutive  size,  wherein  the  tail  is  slightly  graduated  ;  they 
are  found  in  both  continents,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  no 
furcula. 

The  Ring  Parroqnets  {Pala:o}iniSj  Vig.),  have  a  very  long  pointed 
tail,  and  collar-like  mark  round  the  neck ;   they  inhabit  the  Asiatic 
?  many  species. 

Australia  produces  numerous  long-tailed  Parroquets  with  more  elongated  tarsi,  adapted  for  running  on  the 
ground  ;  their  tail-feathers  are  not  pointed,  and  their  colours  are  in  general  gorgeously  variegated,  and  peculiarly 
mottled  on  the  back.  They  constitute  the  Plati/cercus,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  PolyleteSy  AVagler,  is  allied,  with  pointed 
tail-feathers;  and  .Vymp/irciM  refers  to  a  small  species  related  to  the  latter,  but  with  the  pointed  crest  of  some 
Corkalons. 

The  Maccaws  {Ara,  Kuhl ;  Macrocerciis,  Vieillot),  are  long-tailed  American  species,  which  exceed  all  the  rest 
in  size,  and  are  superbly  coloured.  The  more  characteristic  have  a  large  space  of  naked  skin  on  the  cheek, 
crossed  by  narrow  stripes  of  short  feathers.  This  bare  space  is  gradually  lost  as  they  successively  decrease  in 
size,  and  they  tinally  grade  into  the  American  Parroquets  (Conurus,  Kuhl),  one  species  of  which  (Ps.  caroliitensis^ 
Auct.)  is  the  only  member  of  the  Parrot  group  found  northward  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  Lories  {/,oW«*,  Vieillot),— are  oriental  species  with  square  tails,  and  dense  soft  plumage,  the  colours  of 
which  are  glowing  in  the  utmost  degree :  beak  in  general  comparatively  feeble.  Some  allied  birds  are  smaller,  and 
have  graduated  tails,  but  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their  extensile  tongue  having  a  circle  of  papillte  at  the  tip, 
adapting  them  to  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers  ;  they  are  termed  Lorikeets  {Trichoglossiis,  Vigors).  Tanygnaihus, 
\Vagler.  includes  some  Lories  with  immense  bills  ;  and  Cotyphilus,  a  number  of  small  species,  with  slender  bills, 
thick  skin,  and  commonly  purple  colouring.  Finally,  Pezoponis,  lUlger,  and  Nanodes,  Vig.  and  Horsf.,  consist  of 
some  beautiful  and  delicate  long-tailed  species,  which  have  also  feeble  bills,  and  tarsi  somewhat  elevated ;  they 
are  known  to  seek  their  food  chiefly  on  the  ground.*] 

Among  the  Climbers  are  commonly  placed  two  nearly  allied  African  genera,  which  appear 
to  me  to  have  also  some  analogy  with  the  GaUinace(By  and  uith  the  Curassows  in  particular. 
They  have  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  latter,  [their  tail,  however,  consisting  of  only  ten  feathers, 
instead  of  fourteen],  and  like  them  inhabit  trees;  their  beak  is  short,  and  superior  mandible 
bulged,  [or  compressed  and  much  elevated ;  the  gape  remarkably  wide] ;  the  feet  have  a 
short  naembrane  \Ahich  connects  the  external  and  front  toes,  though  it  is  true  that  the  outer 
toe  is  often  directed  backwai'd,  as  observable  in  the  Owls.  Their  nostrils  are  simply  pierced 
in  the  corneous  substance  of  the  beak,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  mandibles  are  dentelated, 
and  the  sternum  (fig.  106),  at  least  that  of  the  Tom-aco,  has  not  those  two  verj-  deep  emar- 
gii>ations  common  to  the  GallinacecE, 

[Here  we  have  another  insulated  group,  which  also  comprises  the  Colics  (p.  201),  the  anatomy  of 
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wliich  at  once  indicates  tlie  propriety  of  arranging  it  in  the  present  series,  among  which  it  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Toucans.  They  have  but  twelve  true  cervical  vertebrae  ;  and  the  sternum, 
though  singularly  small,  presents  no  affinity  for  that  of  the  Poultr)-.  The  stomach  is  large  and 
but  slightly  muscular,  extending  into  the  abdominal  por- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  body ;  and  the  intestines  are  short 
and  without  coeca.  Unlike  the  Toucans,  however,  they  possess 
a  small  gall-bladder ;  but  the  tongue,  at  least  in  some  of 
them,  is  similarly  barbed  towards  the  tip.  The  feet  have  the 
first  and  fourth  toes  directed  laterally,  for  which  reason  they 
commonly  perch  lengthwise  on  the  horizontal  branches  of 
trees,  which  they  perambulate  longitudinally,  clasping  tlie 
bough  with  their  two  laterally  disposed  toes,  while  the  others 
are  directed  fonvards.  Their  movements  are  light  and  elegant 
in  the  extreme,  a  particular  in  which  they  differ  remarkably 
from  the  Colics :  they  pass  with  an  easy  sailing  flight  from  tree 
to  tree ;  live  in  pairs  or  families  according  to  the  season ; 
subsist  almost  exclusively  upon  fruits,  and  lay  four  delicate 
white  eggs  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  timber]. 
Such  are 

The  Touracos  {Coryl/iaix,  Illiger), — 
1  iB.  io6.-stc-n.im  ot TouraLo.  Thc  beak  of  which  does  not  ascend  upon  the  foiehead,  [and 

is  generally  much  compressed],  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  erectile  crest. 

[Seven  species  are  now  known,  the  g^round-colour  of  which  is  generally  vivid-green,  with  some  fforgeous  crimson 
on  the  open  wing.  We  should  ob.<;erve,  that  in  all  this  group  the  feathers  are  very  short  upon  the  rump,  beini;  the 
reverse  of  what  obtains  throughout  the  Poultry.    The  head,  however,  is  small,  as  in  the  latter.] 

The  Pl.\ntain-eaters  {Musophar/a,  Isert), — 
Are  so  named  from  the  fruit  on  which  they  subsist,  and  are  characterized  by  the  base  of  the  bill  forming 
a  disk,  which  covers  part  of  the  forehead. 

[They  grade,  however,  into  the  former,  the  beak  becoming  more  and  more  inllated,  till  in  one  species  it  for- 
cibly recalls  to  mind  tli.it  of  a  Toucan.  Another  is  of  great  size,  approaching  tlie  stature  of  a  Curassow,  and  ha.s 
a  splendid  curled  crest,  resembling  that  of  several  of  those  birds. 

A  third  genus  consists  of 

The  Nape-crests  {Chizicris,  Swainson), — 
^\hicb  have  a  rounded  beak  approaching  that  of  some  Trogons,  and  hard  and  soral)re  mottled  pUmiage, 
very  unlike  that  of  the  others.     Their  exterior  toe  is  more  limited  in  its  range  outward  by  the  con- 
necting membrane. 
Two  species  are  well  known,  both  from  Africa,  like  all  the  preceding,— one  the  Phndaims  Africanus  of  Latham. 

We  here,  at  length,  arrive  at  a  sufficiently  marked  interruption  of  the  series  of  the  class  of 
Birds,  to  be  enabled  to  introduce  some  remarks  on  the  affinities  of  the  preceding  orders, 
which  we  conceive  might  be  arranged  most  naturally  as  follow. 

I.  ScAN.soRES,  as  limited  to  the  Parrots. 

II.  Rai'tores,  or  the  Birds  of  Prey;  wliich  subdivide  into  two  thoroughly  distinct 
sections. 

III.  Stbepitores,  Screechers,  consisting  of  all  the  remainder  that  are  not  organized  upon 
the  definite  type  of  the  Passennffi.  It  is  necessary  to  subdivide  them  first  into  three  series, 
which  might  be  designated  Syndactyli,  Zygodactijli,  and  Hcterodactyli ;  the  two  fii'st  of 
which  names,  however,  do  not  rigidly  ap|)ly  in  every  instance,  the  groups  being  founded  rather 
upon  the  aggregate  of  the  organization,  than  ujion  any  single  character. 

1.  Syndactyli. — These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Motmots,  are  exclusively  animal-feeders, 
like  the  Raptores,  to  which  they  succeed ;  and  even  the  Motmots  subsist  more  upon  animal 
than  u])on  vegetable  diet.  They  fall  under  two  principal  minor  groups,  which  we  term 
Buceroides  and  Halcyoides. 
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The  Biiceroides  are  distingiiislieil  by  a  very  short  anil  heart-shaped  tongiie,  a  singly-cmar- 
ginatcd  sternum,  and  ten  tuil-feathers  only  ;  intestines  short,  and  «c  believe  always  without 
ocEca ;  plumage  never  vividly  coloured.  In  order  to  mark  the  degree  of  value  of  the  two 
very  distinct  genera  included,  we  conceive  it  necessary  to  indicate  the  Ilornbills  by  the  term 
Appendirostres,  and  the  Hoopoes  by  tliat  of  Arculirostres.  Uotli  arc  ])ecuhar  to  tlie  eastern 
hemisphere. 

The  Ilalcyoides  have  a  doubly-cmtu'ginated  sternum,  twelve  tail-feathers,  and,  witli  the 
sole  exception  of  one  group  of  Kingfishers,  splendidly  coloured  plumage.  They  fall  into  three 
tribes,  viz.,  Ci/lindirostres,  comprising  the  Kollers,  Bee-eaters,  and  Kmgfislicrs,  which  have 
tongues  similar  to  the  foregoing,  membranaceous  stomachs,  and  no  coeea ;  a  thick  skin,  firm 
plumage  (not  moulted  the  first  year),  and  great  power  of  wing ;  nidificating  in  holes,  and  pro- 
ducing numerous  shining  white  eggs,  &c. ; — Atiyttlirostres,  composed  of  the  Jacamars  and 
To(hes,  which  have  thin,  Icngtliened,  lamina-like  tongues,  muscular  gizzards,  and  great  caca, 
resembling  those  of  the  Owls ;  thin  skin,  soft  plumage,  feeble  powers  of  flight,  and  which 
produce  coloured  or  speckled  eggs,  also  in  holes ; — and  Serratirostres,  or  the  Motmots,  which 
are  intermediate  to  the  Cyliiidirostres  and  the  Toucans,  (which  coramence  the  next  series). 
The  Anguliroslres  and  Serratirostres  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to  America  ;  while  the 
Cylindirostres,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  subdivision  of  Kingfishers  partly,  are  found  only 
in  the  old  world. 

2.  ZygodactyH. — The  members  of  this  division  likewise  fall  into  two  principal  minor 
groups,  which  may  be  termed  Picoides  and  Cuculoides.  The  greater  number  subsist  on  mixed 
diet,  and  a  marked  iiredatory  propensity  is  retained  by  some. 

The  Picoides  have  always  (at  least  in  every  known  instance)  a  doubly-emarginated  sternum, 
comparatively  muscular  gizzard,  and  no  coeca  to  the  intestine.  They  all  produce  white  eggs, 
less  spherical  tlian  those  of  the  Synductyli,  (in  which  respect  the  latter  approximate  the 
Raptores,  which  precede  them) ;  and  have  an  accessory  plume  to  their  feathers,  more  or  less 
developed ;  their  plumage  being  almost  always  adorned  with  vivid  colours.  It  is  iu  this 
group  that  the  tongue  is  so  variously  modified,  in  the  Toucans,  Woodpeckers,  &c.  To  bring 
the  species  as  near  as  possible  together,  they  may  be  arranged  into  two  tribes,  viz.,  Leviros- 
tres,  consisting  of  two  very  distinct  faraiUes, — that  of  the  Toucans,  and  that  of  the  Touracos 
and  CoUes ;  and  Cuneirostres,  comprehending  the  Woodpecker  family  (which  includes  the 
Honeyguides),  and  that  of  the  Barbets.  The  Toucan  and  Touraco  families  are  respectively 
peculiar  to  the  old  and  new  worlds,  the  latter,  with  the  sole  exception  of  two  or  three  Colies, 
to  Africa ;  the  Woodpeckers  are  generally  diffused,  excepting  in  Australia ;  and  members  of 
the  Barbet  family  are  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  Cuculoides  have  a  comparatively  lax  stomach,  and  invariably  great  coeca,  which  when- 
ever they  occur  throughout  the  Strepitores  are  always  of  the  same  proportional  dimensions 
and  form  as  those  of  the  nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey  :  their  colours,  excepting  in  one  group  of 
Cuckoos,  are  never  bright ;  and  they  have  no  trace  of  an  accessory  plume  to  the  feathers  : 
the  greater  number  lay  coloured  or  speckled  eggs,  and  many  construct  inartificial  nests  in 
bushes,  (all  the  preceding  genera,  save  the  Colies  only,  resorting  to  holes  for  that  purpose). 
A  great  proportion  of  them  have  the  outer  and  middle  toes  more  or  less  directed  laterallv. 
They  fall  under  two  families  only,  that  of  the  Courols,  Barbacous,  and  Puff-birds,  which  have 
twelve  tail-feathers,  and  that  of  the  Cuckoos,  which  have  only  ten  or  fewer,  and  which  might 
be  again  naturally  distributed  into  several  supergeneric  divisions,  or  subfamilies.  Of  these, 
we  can  only  remark,  that  that  which  comprises  the  parasitic  species  is  peculiar  to  the 
old  world. 

3.  Heterodactyli. — This  group  consists  of  Birds  the  great  majority  of  which  are  maiulv 
insectivorous,  and  take  their  food  on  the  wing.  They  are  generally  endowed,  therefore,  with 
considerable  power  of  flight,  have  a  wide  gape,  and  short  feet,  rarely  adapted  for  progression. 
The  only  zygodactyle  family  of  them  has  the  toes  differently  disposed  from  those  of  all  other 
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yoke-footed  genera.  The  species  nliich  possess  cocca  closely  accord  with  the  Cuculoides  in 
their  anatomy,  but  all  of  them  possess  the  accessory  plume  to  the  clothing  feathers,  in  which 
they  differ  from  that  group.     We  subdivide  them  into  Trogonoides  and  Cypseloides. 

The  Trogonoides  consisting  of  the  Trogons  only,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  generic 
head  (p.  216).     They  have  twelve  tail-feathers. 

The  Cypseloides  have  only  ten.  They  divide  into  two  tribes,  which  may  be  termed  Parvi- 
rostres,  containing  the  family  of  Podargues  and  Moth-hunters,  nocturnal  s))ecies  with  great 
coeca,  and  which  lay  mottled  eggs  ;  and  Tenuirostres,  comprising  the  two  distinct  famihes  of 
the  Swifts  and  Humming-birds,  which  have  no  coeca,  and  lay  white  eggs,  the  last-named 
family  differing  remarkably  from  all  the  preceding  Strepitores  in  having  a  complicated  inferior 
larynx,  which  character  obtains  throughout  the  next  order,  without  a  single  known  exception. 

Although  the  foregoing  long  series  of  groups,  more  or  less  subordinate,  evince  a  decided 
mutual  affinity  and  tolerably  regular  successionship,  to  those  who  have  practically  studied 
them,  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  a  single  character  that  w  ill  apply  to  all,  and  the  only  one 
which  approximates  to  being  general,  consists  in  the  lower  larynx  being  provided  with  only 
the  sterno-tracheal  pair  of  muscles,  save  in  the  single  family  of  the  Humming-birds  :  hence 
these  birds  are  unable  to  inflect  the  voice,  and  sing  ;  and  they  are  generally  very  inferior  in 
intelligence  and  docility  to  the  members  of  either  of  the  three  other  orders  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged ;  the  Picoides  and  Hoo])oes  constituting  the  chief  exceptions  to  this  generahzation. 
Linnaeus  obtained  a  glimpse  of  their  distinctness  from  the  Passerincp,  when  he  instituted  his 
ordinal  divisions  Piece  and  Passeres;  but  he  fell  into  error  in  assigning  a  position  among  the 
former  to  the  Crows,  which  alone  could  have  induced  Cuvier  to  remark  that  he  could  discover 
no  distinctive  character  to  separate  the  Pica  and  Passeres  of  his  great  predecessor. 

The  series  of  Strepitores  can  accordingly  be  defined  only  by  negative  characters,  deriveil 
principally  from  comparison  of  them  with  the  Passerines.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  their  anatomy,  consists  in  the  coeca  being  invariably  either  altogether  absent, 
or,  if  present,  developed  to  a  considerable  but  fixed  size,  which  never  varies ;  this  diversity 
being  found  to  exist  in  groups  that  are  nearly  allied,  as  in  the  Swifts  and  Moth-hunters,  the 
Kingfishers  and  Todies,  &c. 

IV.  Cantores,  or  the  restricted  Passerintp. — It  is  imjiossible  for  a  greater  contrast  to  be 
afforded  than  is  furnished  by  this  ordinal  division  and  the  preceding  one.  Although  com- 
prising many  more  species  and  received  generic  divisions  than  the  three  foregoing  orders 
collectively,  there  is  absolutely  no  essential  difference  of  structure  perceptible  throughout  the 
whole  immense  series ;  the  only  differences  consisting  in  the  degrees  of  developeraent  of  parts 
common  to  all  :  the  peculiar  type  of  skeleton,  digestive  and  vocal  organs,  &c.  being  invaiiably 
one  and  the  same,  just  as  the  Humming-bird  or  Parrot  model  is  analogously  varied,  in  a  minor 
degree.  There  are  no  subdivisions  equivalent  to  those  which  have  been  indicated  as  families 
even  of  the  Strepitores,  however  the  beak  may  vary  in  magnitude  and  form ;  the  most  dissi- 
milar beaks  being  often  unaccompanied  by  other  marked  diversities,  so  that  a  dead  specimen 
deprived  of  its  head,  although  at  the  first  glance  it  might  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
present  order,  could  onlv  in  a  few  instances  be  assigned,  even  on  anatomical  examination,  to 
any  particular  group  of  it,  and  the  plumage  and  style  of  colouring  would  even  then  afford  the 
surest  indication  of  its  affinities,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  the  Strepitores,  on  the 
contrary,  any  one  organ,  and  very  commonly  a  single  ordinary  clothing  feather,  would  suffice 
to  indicate  the  very  genus  from  which  it  had  been  taken  :  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
sternal  apparatus  may  be  cited  as  one  illustration  of  the  considerable  diversities  observable  in 
the  whole  structure  of  the  S;re/)i7ores;  whereas  a  single  sternal  apparatus  (fig.  86,  p.  178). 
we  have  deemed  fully  adequate  to  represent  the  form  of  this  important  portion  of  the  skeleton 
throughout  the  amazingly  extensive  series  of  the  present  division.*     There  are,  iii  fact,  no 
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characters  of  diohotomous  application,  till  we  desceml  to  minute  particulars,  such  as  the  sea- 
sonal and  progressive  changes  of  jihimagc,  the  system  of  coloration,  character  of  the  ei;gs,  &•.•. 
and  tliese  require  to  be  carefully  and  extensively  studied,  iu  order  to  extricate  the  Cantores 
from  their  present  heterogeneous  state  of  artificial  arrangement,  which,  like  most  other  classi 
fications  based  on  the  variations  of  a  single  organ  (the  beak),  has  induced  a  variety  of  approxi- 
mations at  variance  with  natural  affinity.  To  detail  our  own  views  on  the  arrangement  of 
this  great  order,  would  require  more  space  than  the  nature  of  the  ])resent  work  would 
allow;  it  must  siitfice,  therefore,  to  refer  to  the  few  hints  which  have  been  given  in  the 
details  of  the  various  genera. 

The  four  orders  here  indicated  have  a  vague  general  character  in  common,  which  is  not 
easy  to  define  or  even  express  :  it  partially  consists  in  the  magnitude  of  the  head,  as  compared 
with  the  subsequent  divisions  generally ;  and  a  hind  toe  being  always  present,  on  the  same 
plane  with  those  in  front,  the  great  majority  of  them  perch  and  traverse  the  boughs  of  trees 
with  comparative  facility,  while  the  remainder  are  too  obviously  allied  to  admit  of  se|iaration]. 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  BIRDS,— 


THE  POULTRY,  (Gallinvk.  Lin.)— 

Are  so  named  from  their  affinity  to  the  Domestic  Cock,  in  common  with  which  they  have 
generally  the  iijipcr  mandible  vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  large  membranous  space  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale.  Their  heavy  carriage,  short  wings, 
and  bony  sternum  (fig.  10"),  diminished  by  two  cmarginations  so  wide  and  deep  that  they 
occupy  nearly  its  whole  lateral  portion,  its  crest  being  ob- 
liquely truncated  in  front,  so  that  the  sharp  edge  of  [an 
appendage  to]  the  fouichctte  is  only  joined  to  it  by  hga- 
ment,  are  circumstances  which,  by  greatly  impairing  the 
force  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  render  their  flight  laborious. 
The  tail  has  generally  fourteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen, 
quill-feathers.  Their  inferior  larynx  is  very  simple,  so  that 
none  of  them  can  sing.  They  have  an  extremely  muscular 
gizzard,  and  [most  generally]  a  large  [globular]  crop.  If 
we  e.\ce])t  the  Curassows,  they  lay  and  incubate  on  the 
groimd,  on  a  few  carelessly  arranged  stems  of  straw  or  grass. 
Each  male  has  ordinarily  several  females,  and  takes  no  sort 
of  trouble  either  with  the  nest  or  young  ones,  which  are 
generally  very  numerous,  and,  in  most  cases,  are  able  to 
run  as  soon  as  they  quit  the  shell. 

[We  should  observe,  that  exceptions  occur  to  almost  all 
these  generalizations  in  the  course  of  the  series,  which  will 
In  the  polygamous  species,  the  male  is  always  larger  and  more 
gaily  coloured  than  the  female ;  while  in  such  as  are  monogamous,  (as  Ptai'migan  and  Par- 
tridges,) the  sexes  nearly  or  quite  resemble,  both  in  size  and  colour.  This  diversity  is  appa- 
rent in  some  species  that  are  otherwise  closely  allied  together.  The  head  is  very  small,  an 
compared  with  the  members  of  the  preceding  orders  generally ;  and  the  number  of  cervical 
vertebra;  is  irregular  and  always  greater.] 

The  Poultry  constitute,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  natural  family,  remarkable  for  having  fur- 
nished us  with  the  greater  number  of  our  farm-yard  fowls,  and  with  much  excellent  game. 
Their  anterior  toes  are  connected  at  base  by  a  short  membrane,  the  edges  of  which  are  dente- 


be  pointed  out  as  they  arise. 


lateii ;  and  they  can  only  be  subdivided  upon  characters  of  trivial  import,  drawn  from  some  of 
the  appendages  of  the  head.  In  order  to  avoid,  however,  an  excessive  multiplication  of 
groups,  we  associate  with  them  certain  genera  the  toes  of  which  have  no  connecting  membrane, 
and  one  (that  of  the  Pigeons)  which  links  the  Poultry  with  the  Passerine,  the  others  (such  as 
the  Hoazin)  presenting  a  slight  approach  to  the  Touracos ;  [very  shght  and  superficial  in  both 
instances]. 

The  Curassows  (Alec/or,  Merrem) — 
Are  large  Poultry-birds  of  South  America,  which  somewhat  resemble  Turkeys,  and  have  a  broad  and 
rounded  tail,  composed  of  large  stiff  quills,  [fourteen  in  number].  Several  of  them  possess  a  singular 
conformation  of  the  trachea.  They  live  in  the  woods,  feed  on  buds  and  fruit,  perch  and  nestle  upon 
trees,  [their  hind-toe  being  on  the  same  plane  with  those  in  front],  and  are  very  sociable  and  easily 
domesticated.  [The  sternum  has  its  inner  emargination  less  deep  than  in  other  Poultry].  Gnielin 
and  Latham  have  divided  them  into  Curassows  and  Guans,  but  upon  very  indeterminate  characters. 
We  subdivide  them  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  Curassows,  properly  so  called,  {Crax,  Lin.), — 
Have  a  strong  beak,  its  base  surrounded  by  a  skin,  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  in  which  the  nostrils 
are  pierced ;  and  their  head  is  adorned  with  a  crest  of  long,  ereetible,  narrow  feathers,  curled  at  the 
tips.  Their  size  is  that  of  a  Turkey,  and  like  the  members  of  that  genus  they  fly  up  into  trees.  They 
are  bred  in  a  domestic  state  in  America,  and  individuals  have  been  received  from  that  country  so 
variously  coloured,  that  we  hesitate  about  characterizing  the  species. 

_  ^^^  The  most  common,  or  the  Yellow-billed  Cu- 

f^^^  x^S^ft  rassow  (Cr.  atector,  Lin.),  is  black,  with  a  white 

belly,  and  cere  of  the  beak  brilliant  yellow.  The 
trachea  makes  but  one  slight  curve  before  it 
enters  the  breast.  Some,  as  Cr.  globicera,  Lin., 
have  a  larger  or  smaller  globular  tubercle  at  the 
base  of  the  beak. 


The  Pauxi  {Ourax,  Cuv.)— 

Have   a  shorter  and   tliickcr  bill,   and  the 

membrane  at  its  base,  as  well  as  the  greater 

part  of  their   head,  is  covered  with  short 

~^   dense  plumage  resembling  velvet. 

The  most  common  of  them,  or  the  Galeated 
Pauxi  {Cr.  pauxi,  Lin.),  has  an  oval  tubercle  at 
the  base  of  the  beak,  of  a  lifjht  blue  colour  and 
stony  hardness,  almost  as  large  as  the  head.  This 
bird  is  black,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
tip  of  tail,  white.  It  nestles  on  the  ground,  and 
its  native  country  is  not  known  with  precision. 
The  trachea  descends  on  the  right  side  beneath  the  skin  to  behind  the  sternum,  where  it  turns  to  the  left,  and 
ascends  to  enter  the  thorax  through  the  fourchette  :  its  rings  are  all  compressed.  Another  species  (Cr.  galeata^ 
Lath. ;  Cr.  tomentosa,  Spix),  has  a  red  salient  crest  on  the  beak,  instead  of  the  tubercle. 

The  Gcans  (Penelope,  Merrem) — 
Have  a  more  slender  beak  than  the  others,  and  the  space  around  the  eyes  naked,  as  is  also  the  throat, 
which  is  mostly  susceptible  of  inflation. 

So  many  varieties  of  colour  are  foimd  among  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  various  si)ecies. 
Those  especially  which  have  a  crest,  are  extremely  variable.  [The  size  is  in  general  much  less  than  in  the  others, 
and  form  more  slender  :  the  naked  parts  are  often  beautifully  coloured].  The  trachea,  at  least  in  the  crested 
species,  descends  under  the  skin  far  behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum,  ascends,  is  again  flexed,  and  then 
continues  its  course  towards  the  fourchette,  through  which,  as  usual,  it  gains  access  to  the  lungs.  In  one  crestlc>8 
species  (Pen.  marail,  Tem.),  greenish-black,  with  a  fulvous  belly,  (which  appears  very  distinct,)  the  trachea  forms 
in  both  sexes  a  curve  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  before  it  enters  the  lungs. 

The  Parraquas  (Ortalida,  Merrem) — 
Merely  differ  from  the  Guans  in  having  no  naked  skin  about  the  head. 
One  species  only  is  knoivn,  of  a  bronzed  brown  above,  whitish  gi'ay  beneath,  and  rufous  on  the  Iiead,  (the  Ca- 
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tracQy  Buffou  ;  Phnsiamu  motmot^  Gmelin ;  Ph.  parraqua^  Lath).  The  cry  of  this  bird  is  very  loud,  and  articu- 
lates its  name.  The  trachea  of  the  mule  descends  beiu-ath  the  skin  as  low  as  the  abdomen,  and  then  a^scends  to 
fnter  the  thorax. 

With  these  ditTerent  Curassows  has  been  generally  associated 

The  Hoazin  {Opisthoconnis,  Ilofinansepg.) — 
An  American  bird,  which  has  the  same  port,  and  a  sliort  and  thick   bill,  with  nostriU  pierced  in  its 
corneous  substance,  without  any  membrane.     The  head   is  adorned  with  an  occipital  crest  of  long  fea- 
thers, very  narrow  and  thinly  barbed;  and  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  true  Poultry,  is  the  total 
absence  of  membrane  between  the  toes. 

T\\\^h\x<\'\<&i\\t  Pkasianus  cristatuxt  Lin.;  of  a  ffreenish-!)rown,  variegated  with  white  above,  the  front  of  the 
neck  and  tip  of  the  tail  fulvous,  and  the  belly  chestnut.  It  is  found  in  Guiana,  perching  along  the  marg-in  of 
inundated  places,  where  it  subsist-s  on  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  a  sv'ecies  of  Arutn.  Its  flesh  smells  strongly  of 
castor,  and  is  only  employed  as  a  bait  for  particular  tishes.  It  forms  a  genus  very  distinct  from  any  other  among 
the  Poultry,  and  when  its  anatomy  is  known,  may  become  the  type  of  a  particular  family. 

[This  very  curious  bird  is  perhaps  the  most  insulated  species  of  the  whole  class :  its  eyelashes,  and  reticulated 
tarsi,  help  to  separate  it  externally  from  the  Poultry  ;  and  its  anatomy  is  altogether  unique,  exhibiting  a  peculiar 
adaptation  for  deriving  nutriment  exclusively  from  foliage.  The  crop,  of  enorn)ous  dimensions,  hollows  out,  as 
it  were,  the  pectoral  muscles  and  anterior  portion  of  the  sternal  keel,  occupying  a  great  heart-shaped  cavity,  and 
extending  backward  half-way  along  the  trunk  and  at  least  four-fifths  the  length  of  the  sternal  apparatus  ;  it 
receives  the  superior  portion  of  the  oesophagus  on  the  left  side,  and  on  the  right  is  succeeded  by  an  inflated  canal, 
five  inches  and  a  half  long,  constricted  like  the  human  colon,  and  terminated  by  the  proventiiculus,  to  which 
follows  the  gizzard,  which  latter  is  no  bigger  than  an  olive,  with  its  muscular  coat  scarcely  thickened ;  the  intes- 
tines are  moderately  long,  and  cceca  an  inch.  The  sternal  crest,  so  deeply  cut  away  in  front,  forms  a  slight  ridge 
anteriorly,  which  is  continued  forward  into  a  very  long  bony  apophysis,  that  is  soldered  with  the  furmda;  the 
hindward  emarginations  are  inconsiderable,  the  exterior  pair  being  commonly  reduced  to  a  foramen,  or  even  quite 
opsified.  This  bird  is  not  naturally  wild,  and  is  obsen'ed  in  small  flocks,  which  commonly  perch  side  by  side  on 
some  branch,  always  in  marshy  situations.*    It  appears  to  have  only  ten  tail-feathers. 

We  now  arrive  at  tbe  nortnal  serie.s  of  Poultry-birds,  which  have  the  hind-toe  smuU  aud 
elevated.] 

Thr  Peafowi,  (Pavo,  Lin.), — 
So  named  (Paon)  from  their  cry,  and  which  are  characterized  by  a  crest  of  peculiar  form,  and  by  the 
tail-coverts  of  the  male  extending  far  beyond  the  quills,  and  being  capable  of  erection  into  a  broad  and 
gorgeous  disk.     The  shining,  lax,  and  silky  barbs  of  these  feathers,  and  the  eye-like  spots  which 
decorate  their  extremities,  are  well  known  to  every  one,  as  exemplified  in 

The  Indian  Peafowl  (P.  indiais^  Lin.),  the  head  of  which  is  adorned  with  an  aigrette  of  narrow  vertical  feathers, 
widened  at  the  tips.  This  superb  bird,  originally  from  the  north  of  India,  [where  it  still  exists  abundantly  in  a 
state  of  nature],  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Alexander.  The  wild  specimens  even  surpass  the  domestic  ones 
in  brilliancy.  The  blue  extends  over  the  back  and  wings,  instead  of  the  common  bari'ed  markings ;  and  therr 
train  is  still  longer.  [We  have  seen  domestic  Peacocks  with  these  characters,  whirli  however  are  not  attained  by 
tbe  greater  number;  and  have  also  observed  wild-shot  birds  like  the  ordinary  breed,  which  it  may  be  suspected 
had  not  acquired  their  final  colouring;  the  developement  of  which  would  seem  to  be  generally  arrested  in  the 
former,  so  much  so  that  we  have  seen  an  individual  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  did  not  differ  from  the 
common  farm-yard  specimens]. 

The  Japanese  Peafowl  (badly  named  by  Linnseus  P.  ffiw(ic(Mt.  as  it  possesses  spurs),  is  a  distinct  species,  the 
aigrette  of  which  is  composed  of  long  and  narrow  feathers;  its  neck  is  green  instead  of  blue,  and  undated  or 
gilded  :  train  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  the  other. 

[The  additional  species  ranged  by  the  author  among  tbe  Peafowl  are  distinct  enough,  and  now 
generally  known  as 

The  Pea-pheasants  {Polyplectron,  Tern.). 

They  are  much  smaller,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  tarsi  of  the  male  bearing  two  or  more 
spurs.]  The  tail-coverts,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  tail,  and  are  webbed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
have  two  brilliant  metallic  spots,  and  the  wing-tertia!s  have  sometimes  single  ones. 

[Three  or  four  species  are  known,  from  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia  ] 

The  Impeyan  {L^phophoms,  Tern.). 
The  head  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  like  that  of  a  Peafowl,  and  a  similar  flat  tail,  the  coverts  of  which, 

•  L'Herminier.  In  ^final«»  dtt  Seifncri  Xnturfllfi  for  183'.  \    which    *rB»    nUfnturA^  continued,  thU  bird  hwvinj  no  h»rih  try  lilto 
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however,  are  not  prolonged.  It  also  resembles  the  Peafowl  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of  the 
male :  circumference  of  the  eye,  and  even  the  cheeks,  naked,  as  in  the  Pheasants,  and  the  tarsi  armed 
with  stout  spurs.  [The  upper  mandible  very  much  overhangs  the  under  one,  as  observable  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  Pheasants  generally,  enabling  this  bird  to  root  up  bulbs  with  facility.] 

We  know  but  one  species,  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India,  the  Resplendent  Impeyan  (L.  refulgens^ 
Tern. ;  Phasianns  Impeyanus,  Lath.).  Size  of  a  [small]  Turkey,  and  black ;  the  crest  and  dorsal  pluma°:e  of 
changeable  colours,  reflectins;  tints  of  gold,  copper,  sapphire  and  emerald  :  tail-feathers  chestnut-rufous,  [and  the 
rump  white].    The  female  and  young  are  brown,  dashed  with  grey  and  fulvous. 

The  Turkeys  {Mekayris,  Lin.)— 
Have  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  invested  with  a  naked,  mammellated  skin  ;  an  appendage 
under  the  throat,  and  another  conical  one  on  the  forehead,  which  becomes  inflated  and  prolonged  w  hen 
the  bird  is  excited  by  passion,  when  it  hangs  over  the  beak.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front, 
the  adult  male  has  a  tuft  of  very  long  pendent  bristles ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  shorter  and  more  stiff 
than  in  the  Peafowl,  can  be  expanded  in  like  manner  into  a  fan.  The  males  have  weak  spurs,  [and  are 
the  only  American  Poultry -birds  wherein  a  trace  exists  of  those  appendages]. 

But  one  species  was  known  for  a  long  time,  the  Common  Turkey  (3/.  gallipavo,  Lin.).  It  was  brought  from 
North  America  during  the  16th  century,  and  was  soon  diffused  throughout  Europe,  where  it  continues  to  be 
reared  for  the  excellency  of  its  flesh,  its  great  size,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  bred.  The  Wild  Turkeys  vastly 
exceed  the  domestic  breed  in  brilliancy,  and  are  of  a  greenish-brown,  glossed  with  copper  reflections. 

A  second,  however,  has  been  recently  described,  the  Ocellated  Turkey  {M,  ocellata,  Cuv.),  which  approximates 
the  Peafowl  in  the  splendour  of  its  colours,  and  by  the  disks  of  sapphirine-blue,  inclosed  by  circles  of  gold  and 
ruby-red,  which  adorn  the  tail-'coverts.    It  was  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

[We  may  here  introduce  a  large  Poultry-bii'd  of  New  Holland, 

The  Vultern  (Alectura,  Gray), — 
Which  has  been  strangely  arranged  by  some  authors  among  the  Vultures,  on  account  of  its  bald  neck. 
From  the  Poultry  generally,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  the  downy  plumage  of  the  rump, 
as  in  the  Touracos ;  its  hind-toe  is  large,  and  on  the   oame  plane  with  those  in  front,  the  same  as  in 
the  Curassows,  like  which  it  is  also  destitute  of  spurs  ;  but  its  tail-feathers  are  eighteen  in  number. 

One  species  only  is  known  {A.  Lalhami,  Gray),  entirely  of  a  dusky  colour,  the  feathers  of  the  under-paits  tipped 
with  whitish.] 

The  Pintados  {Numida,  Lin.), 
Or  Guinea-fowl,  have  a  naked  head,  and  fleshy  wattles  below  the  cheeks,  a  short  tail,  and  the  skull 
generally  surmounted  by  a  callous  crest.     Their  feet  are  without  spurs;  the  tail  short  and  pendent,  so 
that  the  long  feathers  of  the  croup  impart  a  rounded  figure. 

The  common  domestic  species  (iV.  weleagris,  Lin.),  originally  from  Africa  [the  indigenous  habitat  of  all],  has  a 
slate-coloured  plumage,  everywhere  speckled  with  round  white  spots  [of  different  sizes].  Its  noisy  and  querulous 
disposition  render  it  an  incommodious  species  in  poultry-yards,  although  its  flesh  is  excellent.  In  the  wild  state, 
they  live  in  large  flocks,  and  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes. 

[Three  or  four  others  are  known,  of  which  A',  vutturina,  Gould,  is  the  most  beautiful,  having  pointed  purple 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck;  the  body-plumage  of  all  being  nearly  similar.  The  Crested  Pintado 
iN.  cristata,  Pallas),  is  very  remarkable  for  the  appendage  to  the  furcula  forming  a  sort  of  cup,  in  which  the 
trachea  undergoes  a  convolution.    No  trace  of  this  structure  exists  in  the  common  species.] 

The  great  genus  of 

Pheasants  (Pkasianvs,  Lin.) — 
Is  characterized  by  partly  naked  cheeks,  covered  with  a  red  skin,  and  by  the  tectiform  tail,  the  feathers 
of  which  are  variously  disposed.     We  first  distinguish  among  them 

The  Fowls  (Callus,  Cuv.),— 
The  head  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  vertical  fleshy  comb,  and  the  inferior  mandible  furnished  on 
each  side  with  fleshy  wattles.     Their  tail-feathers,  fourteen  in  number,  are  elevated  on  two  vertical 
planes,  placed  back  to  back  ;  the  coverts  of  that  of  the  male  are  prolonged  to  form  the  arch  over  the 
tail  proper. 

The  species  so  common  in  our  poultry-yards,  [absolutely  without  a  special  English  name]  {Pit.  ffollug,  Lin.), 
varies  endlessly  in  colour,  and  very  much  in  size :  there  are  races  wherein  the  fleshy  comb  is  replaced  by  a  crest 
of  reverted  feathers ;  some  in  which  the  tarsi  and  even  the  toes  are  feathered  ;  another  in  which  the  crest,  wattles, 
and  periosteum  of  the  whole  skeleton  are  black  ;  and  some  monstrous  kinds  which  have  hereditarily  five  and  even 
six  toes  to  each  foot. 


Several  wild  species  are  also  known,  as  that  of  Sonnorat  (Gal.  Sonnerattiy  Tern.),  which  is  very  remarkable  for 
the  neck  feathers  of  the  male,  the  stems  of  which  widen  into  three  successive  disks  of  a  horny  nature.  The  comb 
of  the  same  sex  is  dentelated.    This  species  inhabits  the  Ghauts  of  llindostan. 

M.  Leschenliault  has  procured  two  others  from  Java  :  one  (G.  Baukivat  Tem.),  with  a  dentelated  crest  like  the 
preceding ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  neck  long-,  pendent,  and  of  the  must  beautiful  golden  red  :  it  appears  to 
nie  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  our  domestic  races :  the  other  {Ph.  variust  Shaw  ;  G./urcattts,  Tem.)»  is 
black,  with  a  copper-green  neck,  speckled  with  black>  its  crest  plain,  and  a  kind  of  small  dewlap  instead  of 
wattles. 

The  Pheasants,  properly  so  called  (Phasianus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  long  graduated  tail,  each  of  its  quills  being  inclined  on  two  planes,  and  covering  each  other. 

The  most  common  of  them  {Ph.  colchicus,  Lin,)i  was  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  by  the  Argonauts, 
and  is  now  dirtused  over  all  temperate  Europe,  where  it  reijuires,  however,  considerable  care.  [Another,  from 
China,  with  a  white  ring  round  the  neck,  and  a  greener  general  cast  of  colour,  but  otherwise  closely  allied,  h:is 
also  been  turned  wild,  and  produced  a  prolific  race  of  hybrids  with  the  Common  Pheasant,  intermediate  specimens 
in  every'  degree  being  not  uncommon.  The  pure  breed  of  Ph.  coichiats  is  distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of 
the  white  ring,  and  reddish-copper  tint  of  the  croup,  instead  of  greenish. 
China  produces  several  other  species,  with  most  superb  plumage,  as 

The  Golden  Pheasant  (Ph.  pictus),  and  Amherst  Pheasant  (Ph.  Amherstit),  which  have  both  a  gorgeous  ruff 
round  the  neck,  and  the  latter  in  particular  an  exceedingly  long  tail,  the  feathers  widening  in  the  middle. 

The  Reeves's  Pheasant  (Ph.  Reet'esii),  from  the  same  country,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  birds.  It  is 
half  as  large  again  as  the  common  species,  with  a  tail  exceeding  six  feet  in  length.  Ph.  versicolor,  and  Ph. 
Suemeringii,  from  Japan,  are  also  truly  splendid,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  common  one. 

Others  approximate  the  Common  Fowl  in  their  carriage,  as  the  Silver  Pheasant  (Ph.  nycthemerus),  from  China, 
and  the  Lineated  (Ph.  lineatus),  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet :  both  these  have  purple-black  under-parts, 
with  the  feathers  above  white  and  lineated  ;  a  pendent  crest  on  the  head.  Ph.  albochstaius  comes  still  nearer  to 
the  Fowls,  retaining  the  head  only  of  the  Pheasant  group ;  and  Ph.  pucrasia,  is  perhaps  the  dullest  of  the  w  hole 
genus,  with  a  pointed  short  tail,  but  is  otherwise  allied  to  the  ordinary  species :  the  two  last  are  from  the  Himma- 
layas].  The  females  of  all  are  sombre  [that  of-PA.  Reevesii  the  least  so,  which  is  beautifully  variegated  with  white 
upon  the  neck,]  and  have  shorter  tails. 

We  conceive  that  the  description  of  the  Phoenix,  by  Pliny,  (lib.  x.  cap.  2),  was  drawn  up  from  a  specimen  of  the 
Golden  Pheasant. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  Birds  is 

The  Argus  (Ph.  argus,  Lin).— A  large  Pheasant  from  the  south  of  Asia,  the  head  and  neck  of  which  are  almost 
naked.  The  tarsi  are  without  spurs;  a  very  long  tail  in  the  male;  the  secondary  quills  of  the  wing  exces- 
sively elongated,  widened,  and  covered  throughout  their  length  with  oceliated  spots,  which,  when  spread  out, 
impart  an  extraordinary' aspect  to  the  bird.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Sumatra  and  some  other  countries  of 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  and  constitutes  the  genus  Argus  of  Temminck. 

The  Macartneys  {Euplocomus,  Tem.), — 
With  the  naked  cheeks  common  to  this  genus,  have  the  vertical  tail  and  arched  coverts  of  the  Cocks, 
together  with  erectible  feathers  on  the  head,  which  form  a  crest  similar  to  that  of  the  Peafowl.     The 
projecting  lower  edge  of  the  naked  skin  of  their  cheeks   supplies  the  place  of  wattles.     The  tarsi  are 
armed  with  strong  spurs. 

We  are  acquainted  with  one  only,  from  the  Isles  of  Sunda  (Phasianus  ignitiis,  Shaw) ;  size  of  a  Cock,  and  bril- 
liant black,  with  a  golden-red  nirap,  the  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  or  whitish,  and  the  flanks  spotted  with  white 
or  fulvous.  Female  brown,  finely  streaked  with  blackish  above,  and  dashed  with  white  beneath;  crested  like 
the  male.    [The  Ph.  albocristatus  might  be  placed  with  it.] 

The  Tragopans  {Tragopan,  Cuv.) — 
Are  [with  the  exception  of  one  species]  remarkable  for  the  singular  adornment  of  the  head,  which  is 
almost  naked,  with  a  small  slender  horn  [or  erectible  excrescence]  behind  each  eye,  and  a  wattle  sus- 
ceptible of  inflation  under  the  throat.     There  are  short  tarsal  spurs  in  both  sexes. 

[Four  species  are  now  known,  all  beautifully  spotted  with  white,  somewhat  as  in  a  Pintado,  and  in  three  of  them 
upon  a  gorgeous  red  ground-colour ;  the  naked  parts  are  also  vividly  tinted  with  rich  blue  and  yellow.  Females 
and  young  dull  brown.    They  iuhabit  the  Himnialaya  range  of  mountains,  and  perch  like  Pheasants]. 

We  should  separate  from  the  Pheasant  group 

The  Crvftonvx,  Tem.. — 
Wherein  the  immediate  circumference  of  the  eye  alone  is  naked,  the  tail  is  moderate  and  plain,  and 
the  tarsi  are  without  spurs.     Their  most  remarkable  character,  however,  consists  in  the  absence  of  the 
hind-claw. 
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In  the  only  well-known  species  (CV.  coronatus.  Tern.),  the  male  has  a  long  crest  of  thinly -barbed  rufous  feathers, 
and  some  lon^  barbless  stems  over  each  eyebrow.  Plumage  bright  green  and  blue.  [Another  (.Cr.  tiiger),  is  wholly 
black,  with  the  female  brown.    There  are  two  or  three  more,  all  from  India  and  its  islands]. 

The  Grouse  (Tetrao,  Lin.) — 
Form  another  great  genus,  characterized  by  a  naked  space,  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  in  place  of 
an  eye-brow.     It  is  subdivided  in  the  following  manner. 

Thk  Restricted  Grouse  {Tefrao,  Latham) — 
Have  feathered  tarsi  without  spurs.     Those  to  which  we  more  particularly  confine  the  name  have 
a  rounded  or  forked  tail,  and  naked  toes.     [They  are  polygamous,  and  spread  the  tail  and  strut  in  tlie 
manner  of  Turkeys]. 

The  Bearded  or  Wood  Grouse,  Capercailzie,  or  Cock  of  the  Wood  (T.  urogallus,  Lin.),  is  the  largest  of  the  true 
Poidtrj',  surpassinsT  the  Turkey  in  size.  Its  plumage  is  slate-coloured,  finely  rayed  with  blackish,  [the  breast 
shining  bottle-green] ;  female  fulvous,  barred  with  brown  or  blackish.  It  inhabits  the  extensive  mountain  forests 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  nestles  in  the  heather  or  newly-cleared  grounds,  and  subsists  on  buds  and  berries,  [and 
particularly  pine-shoots].     Its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  the  trachea  makes  two  curves  before  entering  the  lungs. 

The  Black  Grouse  {T.  tefyijc,  Lin).— Black,  with  some  white  on  the  wing-coverts  and  beneath  the  tail,  the  two 
outermost  feathers  of  which  are  forked  and  curled  outward.  Female  fulvous,  barbed  with  whitish  and  dusky 
black.  Their  size  that  of  the  Domestic  Cock  and  Hen.  Found  also  in  the  European  mountain  forests.  [There  is 
a  nearly  allied  species  in  Siberia]. 

An  intermediate  species  appears  to  exist  in  the  north  of  Europe  (T.  intermedius,  Langsdorf).  [It  is  still  very 
doubtful  whether  this  be  not  a  hybrid  between  the  Bearded  and  Black  Grouse. 

Several  more  exist  in  North  America ;  one  (T.  cupido)  is  remarkable  for  a  double  nuchal  crest,  and  an  expan- 
sile globular  pouch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  of  the  colour  and  size  of  an  orange,  which  is  inflated  when  the  bird 
is  strutting.  Others,  the  Centrocercus,  Swainson,  have  sharp-pointed  tail-feathers,  and  shorter  wings :  they  inhabit 
the  open  country,  and  do  not  perch.  Such  is  T.  urop/iasiamtJt,  Bonap..  the  great  Cock  of  the  Plains,  which  is  one 
third  smaller  than  the  European  Wood  Grouse,  with  some  inflatable  skin  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

Others  again, 

The  BoNAsiA,  Bonap. — 
Have  a  naked  strip  along  the  front  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  coronal  feathers  lengthened  ;  as] 

The  Hazel  Grouse  (7*.  bonasia,  Lin.).— Scarcely  larger  than  a  Partridge,  and  prettily  mottled,  grey  and  rufoua. 
Inhabits  temperate  Europe.  [We  have  found  its  crop  and  stomach  filled  with  birch  catkins.]  Another  (T.  tnnbellut, 
Gmelin),  iu  North  America,  is  about  a  third  larger. 

The  Ptarmigan  {Lagnpvx,  Cuv.) — 

Are  species  with  a  round  or  square  tail,  the  toes  of  which  are  feathered  like  the  tarsi.     [They  are 

monogamous,  and   do  not  strut  with  expanded  tail-featliers].     The   more  generally  diffused  species 

become  white  iu  winter. 

The  Common  Ptarmigan  (T. /«(7rt;;j»j?,  Lin.). — Inhabits  our  highest  mountains,  and  shelters  itself,  in  winter,  in 

holes  which  it  burrows  in  the  snow  [a  habit  which  is 
also  practised  by  the  common  Partridge.]  The  Willow 
Ptarmigan  (T.  saliceti,  Tern.),  from  the  whole  north,  is 
larger,  with  a  stouter  bill.  [Though  not  found  in 
Britain,  like  the  last,  it  is  the  common  species  of  the 
London  markets.  Another,  still  more  densely  clad 
{/,.  bradi/dacttfla,  Gould),  occurs  in  Russia,  and  there 
are  additional  species  in  Iceland  and  in  North  America]. 
There  is  a  Ptarmigan  in  Scotland,  however,  which 
does  not  change  colour  in  winter. 

The  Heath  Ptarmigan  (T.  scoticiis,  Latham).— [Com- 
mon Moor-foicl,  or  Red  Grouse  of  sportsmen,  remark- 
able for  being  quite  restricted  in  its  distribution  to  the 
British  islands :  it  renews  its  feathers  twice  a  year, 
however,  like  the  others]. 


M'e  may  here  separate  by  the  na 


:of 


The  Gangas  {Pterocles,  Tem.) — 
The  species  with  a  pointed  tail  and  naked  toes. 
9— Sternum  of  Gon^a.  fhc  cifcumference  of  the  eyes  alone  is  naked,  and 

their  thumb  is  very  small.     [The  wings  are  remarkably  long  and  pointed,  \\ith  the 
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first  quill  longest,  and  flight  extraordinarily  swift ;  stcrjial  crest  tnore  dcvclopc*!  tliaii  iii  any  other  bird 
wliatever,  the  inner  emargination  of  the  sternum  almost  obliterated  :  furcula  singularly  short  and  wide, 
without  any  appcndilage :  the  alijnentary  i)assage  resembles  that  of  other  I'oidiry,  having  eocca  as 
much  ileveloped  as  in  a  Partridge.  The  feathers  arc  moulted  twice  a  year,  and  resemble  tliose  of  the 
Bustards,  both  sexes  being  alike  in  winter,  and  the  male  acquiring  a  peculiar  garb  in  summer.  They 
lay  few  eggs,  and  the  young  do  not  follow  their  parents  for  some  time,  but  are  fed  by  them  in  the 
nest.  They  inhabit  the  arid  deserts  of  .Vfnca  and  .Vrabia,  atui  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.] 
One  (T.  alckala,  Lin.),  mhubits  the  south  of  France  niiil  bonlei  s  of  the  .Mediterranean,  [.\nother  {T.  arcnariiu, 
I'allas)  occurs  in  Spain,  and  a  third  (PI.  catpicus,  Menetr.)  is  found  in  south-eastern  Europe.  There  are 
many  more. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Gaugas,  we  deem 

The  Tetraogallus,  Hardwicke, — 
K  large  species  from  the  mountains  of  the  nortli   of  India,  witli  shorter  wings  and  comparatively 
•tout  bill.     The  tarsi  are  armed  with  spurs,  and  the  first  five  quills  are  nearly  equal.  , 
It  IS  the  T.  Hijiem,  Gray). 

The  Partridges  {Perdir,  Brisson), — 
Have  tlie  tarsi  naked  as  well  as  the  toes.     Among  them 

The  Fr.\ncolins  {Francoliniui,  Tem.) — 
.\re  distinguished  by  their  longer  and  stouter  beak,  more  developed  tail,  and  generally  by  their  stout  spurs. 

There  is  one  in  southern  Europe  ( T.  francolinut,  Liu.),  with  red  feet ;  the  neck  and  belly  of  the  male  black,  with 
round  white  spots,  and  a  vivid  rufous  collar. 

Some  of  the  foreign  species  are  remarkable  either  for  possessing  double  spurs,  or  a  naked  skin  on  the  throat,  or 
they  combine  these  two  characters  :  others,  again,  have  a  particularly  large  beak,  and  are  without  spurs. 

The  Restricted  Partridges — 
Have  the  beak  not  quite  so  stout :  the  males  have  short  spurs,  or  simple  tubercles,  which  are  v\anting 
in  the  females. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with 

The  Grey  Partridge  (T.  chierensy  Lin.),  that  prolific  species  of  game,  which  lives  and  propagates  in  our  fieU's, 
and  is  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  Red  Partridge  (T.  ni/in,  Lin.)  [and  five  or  8i.T  others  with  the  same  general  character  of  plumage,  form  a 
natural  group,  the  first  dress  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding.  All  are  peculiar  to  the  eastf  rn 
hemisphere.] 

The  Quails  {Cotumix,  Tem.) — 
Are  smaller  than  the  Partridges;  with  a  more  slender  beak  and  shorter  tail:  they  have  neither  spur, 
nor  red  eyebrow,  [and  have  longer  wings.     All  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  they  are 
generally  diffused]. 

The  Common  Quail  (T,  cotumix^  Lin.),  a  small  European  bird,  celebrated  for  its  migrations  across  the  Medi 
terraneun.     [There  are  nrauy  others.] 

The  Colixs  {Ortijx.  Stephens),— 
Or  Partridges  and  Quails  of  .\merica,  have  a  shorter  and  stouter  beak,  more  convex  above  :  their  tail 
is  somewhat  larger.     They  perch   on  branches,  and,   when  dijjturbed,  even  on  trees.*     Several  species 
migrate  Uke  our  Quails. 

fSome  have  remarkable  recurved  topknots,  in  one  of  extraordinary  Icngtlil. 

We  are  obliged  to  separate  from  the  whole  genus  of  Grouse 

The  Orttgans  {I/emipodius,  Tem.), — 
Which  have  no  thumb,  and  the  compressed  beak  of  which  forms  a  slight  projection  under  the  lower 
m.andible.     They  cannot,  however,  be  properly  classed  uniil  tlieir  anatomy  is  known.     The  species  are 
polygamous,  and  inhabit  sandy  regions. 
Some  of  them. 

The  Ortygans  {Orti/gu;  Illiger), — 
Have  the  general  aspect  of  Quails,  with  toes  separated  to  their  very  base,  having  no  small  membrane. 
[The  chief  pecidiarity  of  their  anatomy  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  craw.] 
Ilie  natives  of  Java  tniin  one  species  for  fighting  (the  //.  pugnax),  as  Game-Cocks  are  tr;nncd  in  England. 
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Others, 

The  Attagens  (Si/rr/tapfes,  lUiger), — 
Arc  so  far  removed  from  the  general  type  of  the  Poultry,  that  it  is  eveu  doubtful  whether  they  should 
range  in  the  present  order.     [They  appear  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Gangas.]     Their  short  tarsi  are 
feathered,  as  are  also  the  toes,  which  are  short,  and  joined  together  for  a  part  of  their  length ;  tiie 
wings  being  extremely  long  and  pointed. 

But  one  species  is  known,  from  the  deserts  of  central  Asia  [and  vei*y  rarely  eastern  Europe,]  (T.  paradoxus, 
Pallas),  the  Ueteroclyte  of  Temminck. 

We  are  equally  necessitated  to  separate  from  the  Grouse 

The  Tin.\mous  {Tinamus,  Latham  ;  C^ypturus,  lUiger), — 
kn  American  genus,  remarkable  for  a  long  and  slender  neck,  (although  the  tarsi  are  short,)  covered  with 
feathers,  the  tips  of  the  barbs  of  which  are  slender  and  slightly  curled,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  air  to 
that  part  of  their  plumage.  The  beak  is  long,  slender,  and  blunt  at  the  end  ;  somewhat  vaulted,  with 
a  small  groove  at  each  side  :  the  nostrils  are  pierced  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  penetrate  obliquely 
backwards.  Their  wings  are  short,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  tail.  The  membrane  between  the  base 
of  their  toes  is  very  short.  Their  thumb,  reduced  to  a  spur,  cannot  touch  the  ground.  They  have  a 
small  naked  space  round  the  eye.  These  birds  either  perch 
on  low  branches,  or  conceal  themselves  in  tall  grass ;  they 
live  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  their  flesh  is  very  good.  Their 
size  varies  from  that  of  a  Pheasant  down  to  that  of  a  Quail, 
or  even  still  smaller.     [Eggs  of  a  deep  purple  colour.] 

Some  of  them  (the  Pezus  of  Splx),  have  a  small  tail  concealed 
under  the  feathers  of  the  rump.  Others  (the  Tinamus  of  Spix)  have 
no  tail  at  all,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  a  little  further  backward. 
We  should  distinguish  the  Rhynchotis  of  Spi.x,  wherein  the  beak, 
which  is  stronger,  has  no  groove,  and  is  a  little  arcuated  and  de- 
pressed, with  the  nostrils  pierced  towards  the  base. 

The  Pigeons  {Columba,  Lin.) — 
May  be  considered  as  forming  some  passage  from  the 
GaUinm  to  the  Passerince.  As  in  the  former,  their 
beak  is  vaulted,  the  nostrils  are  pierced  in  a  large  mem- 
branous space,  and  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  scale, 
which  even  forms  a  bulge  at  the  base  of  the  beak  :  the 
111)  is  deeply  and  doubly  emarginated,  although  somewhat  differently  [the 

inner  notch  being  mostly  reduced  to  a  foramen ;  the  ridge  of  the 

sternum  deep,  and  rounded  off  anteriorly  (much  as  in  the  Par- 
rots) ;  and  the  fuicula  fiat  and  destitute  of  any  appendage].     Tlie 

crop  (fig.  70,  p.  160)  is  extremely  large  [and  double,  or  expanding 

on  each  side  of  the  cesopliagus,  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of 

any  other  bird;  it  also  secretes  a  lacteal  substance,  as  in  the 

PaiTots,  during  the  period  of  incubation.     The  gizzard  is  power- 
fully muscular ;  the  intestines  very  long  and  slender,  v\'ith  minute 

coeca;  and  there  is  no  gall  bladder].     The  inferior  larynx  is  fm'- 

nished  with  but  one  muscle  proper — [we  have  invariably  found 

two  pairs]  ;  but  there  is  no  other  membrane  between  the  base  of 

the  toes  than  that  which  residts  from  the  continuity  of  the  edges. 

The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  and  they  fly  tolerably  well. 

These  birds  are  invariably  monogamous,  nestle  in  trees  or  tlie 

holes  of  rocks,  and  lay  but  very  few  eggs,  ordinarily  two,  though 

they  breed  often.  Both  sexes  incubate,  and  they  feed  their  young 

by  disgorging  grain  macerated  in  the  crop.     They  form  but  one 

great  genus,  which  naturalists  have  attempted  to  divide  into  tliree         ^'''  '"■~^'""'"" "'  ^'f' 

subgenera,  from  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  bill,  and  the  proportions  of  the  feet. 
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The  CJouras  {tophyinut,  Vieillot) — 
Approximate  tlie  orilinary  Galtinaceee  more  than  tl»e  other  subgenera,  by  tlieir  more  elevated  tan>i  and 
gregarious  habits,  tindiiig  their  food  more  on  the  ground,  and  never  [not  so  habitually]  perching.   Their 
beak  is  slender  and  flexible,  [and  their  anatomy  precisely  that  of  the  others]. 

One  species  is  even  allied  to  the  GaHinaceo!  by  the  caruncles  and  other  naked  parts  about  the  head  (the  C  carun- 
cuiata,  Tem.) 

Another,  at  least,  approaches  them  in  size,  which  almost  equals  that  of  a  Turkey,— the  Crowned  Pigeon  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  (C  coronata,  Gm.)-— Entirely  of  a  slaty-blue,  with  some  chestnut  and  white  on  the  wings;  the 
head  adorned  with  a  vertical  longitudinal  crest  of  thinly-barbed  feathers.  It  is  bred  in  the  poultry-yards  of  Java, 
&c.,  but  refuses  to  propagate  in  Europe.  It  is  to  this  siiecles  that  the  names  Goura  and  Lophyrus  espe- 
cially apply. 

A  third  approximates  the  Poultry  by  the  long  pendent  feathersof  its  neck,  somewhat  as  in  the  Cock,— the  Nicobar 
Pigeon  {Col.  nincobaricOf  Lin.),  of  a  brilliant  golden-grecu  colour,  the  tail  white.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Indian  Isles,  [and  propagates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  contrary  to  what  has  been  asserted. 

Other  small  species  compose  the  Chiemcpelia,  Swainson,as  the  Ground  Dove  of  Wilson's  American  Ornithology, 
C.  passerinat  Lin.] 

The  Restricted  Pigeons  {Columba,  as  limited) — 
Have  shorter  legs  than  the  preceding,  but  the  same  flexible  and  slender  bill. 

There  are  foxir  wild  species  in  Europe 

The  Cushat,  or  Ring  Dove  (Co/.  pa/wmftKJ,  Lin.),  is  the  largest  of  them.  It  inhabits  forests,  and  more  parti- 
cularly those  of  evergreens,  and  is  of  a  bluish  ash-colour,  rufous  beneath,  and  distinguished  by  a  spot  of  white  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.    [It  nestles  on  the  branches  of  trees.] 

The  Stock  Pigeon  (C  (enasy  Lin.).— Of  a  slaty-grey  colour,  vinous  beneath,  with  some  changeable  green  upon 
the  neck.  Rather  smaller  than  the  last,  and  similar  in  its  general  habits.  [It  breeds,  however,  either  in  conve- 
nient holes  of  trees,  or  in  leafy  pollards  termed  *MrA*,  and  not  unfrequently  in  rabbit-burrows;  makes  no  flap- 
ping sound  with  the  wings  in  flying,  like  the  next  species]. 

The  Rock  Pigeon  (C.  livioy  Brisson).— Slaty-grey,  some  iridescent  green  on  the  neck,  two  black  bars  on  each 
wing,  and  a  white  rump.  The  Dovecot  Pigeon  is  derived  from  this  species,  and,  it  would  appear,  the  greater 
number  of  the  innumerable  domestic  breeds,  in  the  production  of  which,  however,  the  admi,\tureof  some  proxi- 
mate species  may  likewise  have  an  influence.  [The  wild  Rock  Pigeon  breeds  principally  in  sea-clifts,  and  but 
sparingly  inland.  There  is  a  race,  which  we  suspect  to  be  a  distinct  species,  closely  allied,  the  wings  of  which  are 
spotted,  somewhat  as  in  the  Stock  Pigeon,  but  more  extensively,  in  place  of  the  black  bars.  Numbers  of  them, 
all  shot,  are  sold  in  the  London  markets.    We  will  term  it  C.  maculm'ia'\. 

The  Turtle  Dove  {Col.  turtur,  Lin.).— A  fulvous-brown  mantle,  spotted  with  brown,  the  neck  bluish,  with  a  spot 
on  each  side,  variegated  black  and  white.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  European  wild  Pigeons,  and  resembles  the 
Cushat  in  its  habits,  [excepting  in  being  migratorj-]. 

The  Collared  Dove  {Col.  risona,  Lin.),  appears  to  have  been  originally  from  Africa.  It  is  of  a  reddish-white 
colour,  pale  below,  with  a  black  collar  on  the  neck. 

The  species  of  this  division  are  extremely  numerous,  and  might  be  further  subdivided  according  as  the  tarsi  are 
naked  or  feathered,  and  upon  the  naked  space  surrounding  the  eyes  of  some  of  them.  Those  with  feathered  tarsi 
constitute  the  Ptilinopus,  Swainson. 

Some  have  even  caruncles  and  other  naked  parts  on  the  head :  and  there  are  others  [the  Ectopistes,  Swainson], 
which  might  be  separated  on  account  of  their  pointed  tail.  , 

But  the  best  of  all  the  divisions  that  have  been  instituted  among  the  Pigeons  is  that  of 

The  Yinagos  {VinagOy  Cuv.), — 
WTiich  are  recognized  by  having  a  stouter  bill,  of  solid  substance,  and  compressed  laterally :  their  tarsi 
are  short,  and  their  feet  large  and  well  bordered.     They  inhabit  extensive  woods,  and  subsist  on  fruit. 
But  few  species  are  known,  all  from  the  torrid  zone  of  the  eastern  continent. 
[They  have  generally  vivid-green  plumage,  variegated  with  bright  yellow].    One  has  a  pointed  tail. 


THE    FIFTH    ORDER  OF    BIRDS,— 


THE  STILT-BIRDS  (Orally,  Lin.).— 


Also  termed  Shore-birds  and  Waders^  names  -which  are  derived  from  their  habits  and  eon- 
formation.  The  members  of  this  division  are  reeognized  by  the  nudity  of  part  of  the  tibia, 
and  most  commonly  by  the  elongation  of  the  tarsi;  conditions  which  jievmit  them  to  enter 
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tlie  water  to  a  certain  depth  without  immersmg  the  feathers,  and  to  wade  therein  and  seize 
tish  by  means  of  the  neck  and  beak,  the  length  of  which  is  generally  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  le^s.  The  stronger  among  them  feed  on  fish  and  reptiles,  and  the  weaker  on  worms  and 
insects.  A  very  few  content  themselves  in  part  with  grain  or  herbage,  and  these  alone  inhabit 
at  a  distance  from  any  water.  Their  external  toe  is  most  commonly  united  at  base  to  the 
middle  one,  by  means  of  a  short  membrane;  in  some  there  are  two  membranes,  while  others 
want  them  entirely,  having  the  toes  quite  separated;  it  also  sometimes  happens,  though 
rarely,  that  they  are  palmated  to  the  end  :  the  thumb  is  altogether  wanting  m  several  genera ; 
and  all  these  circumstances  exert  an  influence  on  their  mode  of  life,  which  is  more  or  less 
aquatic.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  birds,  if  we  except  the  Ostriches  and  Cassowaries,  have  long 
wings  and  fly  well.  They  stretch  out  their  legs  backward  during  flight,  contrai-y  to  what  is  ob- 
served of  others  [or  at  least  those  of  the  foregoing  orders],  which  double  them  under  the  belly. 
In  this  Older  we  establish  five  principal  families,  together  with  some  isolated  genera. 
The  first  family  of  Stilt  Birds,  that  of 

The  Bkevipennes, 
Although   generally  similar,  in  other  respects,  to  the  rest,  diff'ers  widely  from  them  in  the 
shortness  of  the  wings,  which  aie  inadequate  to  perform  the  function  of  flight.    The  beak  and 
regimen  give  them  numerous  aSiuities  with  the  Galliuacea. 

It  ajjpears  as  if  all  the  muscular  power  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  nature,  would  be  insufii- 
cient  to  move  such  immense  wings  as  would  be  required  to  support  their  massive  bodies  in 

the  air:  their  sternum  (fig.  112)  is  a 
X^^.  simple  buckler,  and  without  the  ridge 

which  exists  in  all  other  Birds.  The 
pectoral  muscles  are  reduced  to  ex- 
treme tenuity  ;  but  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities regain  what  the  wings  have 
lost.  The  muscles  of  their  thighs, 
and  of  the  legs  especially,  are  of  an 
enormous  thickness. 

[Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  birds,  are 

remarkable  for  their  singular  mode  of 

incubation.     In  the  Ostrich,   Emeu, 

and  Nandou,  it  apjjcars  that  several 

females  lay  in  the  same  nest,  the  eggs 

being  chiefly  sat  Upon  by  the  male, 

who  feigns  lameness  when  disturbed : 

Fi«.  u»-suciiumo/o.i™ii.  ^„  artifice  practised  by  the  generality 

of  ground- birds.     It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  they  are  polygamous,  the  attendant 

females  of  each  male  depositing  their  eggs  together,  commonly  to  the  number  of  thirty,  or 

even  more.] 

They  all  want  the  back-toe.  In  the  Ostrich,  the  number  of  phalanges  to  the  two  front-toes 
are  four  and  five ;  in  the  Cassowary,  [Emeu,]  and  Nandou,  the  phalanges  of  the  three  front- 
toes  number  three,  four,  and  five,  respectively.     We  recognize  two  genera. 

The  Ostriches  {Sli-uthio,  Lin.), — 
Have  lax  and  flexible  feathers  on  the  wings,  which  latter  are  sufficiently  long  to  accelerate  their  speed. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  elegance  of  these  slender-stemmed  feathers,  the  barbs  of  which, 
though  furnished  with  secondary  barbules,  do  not  hitch  in  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  feathers 
generally.  The  beak  is  horizontally  depressed,  of  mean  length,  and  blunt  at  the  tip ;  the  tongue  short. 
and  rounded  hke  a  crescent ;  and  the  eye  large,  with  its  Uds  garnished  with  lashes.  Their  legs  and 
tarsi  are  very  long.     They  have  an  enormous  crop,  and  considerable  proventriculus  between  the  ciop 
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and  gizzard,  voluminous  iiuestiues,  and  long  coeea,  also  a  vast   receptacle  in  which  the  i 

lates,  as  in  a  bladder ;  they  are  accordingly  the   only  birds   that  urinate.     The  penis  is  very  long,  and 

olicn  protruded. 

But  two  species  are  known,  each  of  which  might  form  a  separate  genus,  [and  they  are  now  generally  recognized 
as  such,  an  additional  spi-cies  haviuif  been  discovered  of  one  of  them.] 

The  Ostrich  of  the  Eastern  Continent  (Str.  camelm,  Lin.).— Only 
two  toes  to  each  foot,  the  outer  of  which,  shorter  by  one-half  than  the 
other,  IS  destitute  of  a  nail.  This  bird,  celebrated  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  very  numerous  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  the  whole  of  Africa,  attains  the  lieijfht  of  six  feet  and  a  half.  It 
lives  in  large  flocks,  lays  cffRS  which  weigh  nearly  three  iwunda  each, 
and  which,  in  very  hot  chinates,  it  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  solar 
heat,  but,  in  e.vtra-tropical  rejioiis,  carefully  incubates  and  de- 
fends them  with  courage.  It  subsists  on  grain  and  herbage,  and  its 
Uste  is  so  obtuse,  that  it  swallows  indiflerently  pebbles,  pieces  of 
iron,  copper,  SiC.  [its  gizzard  always  containing  a  surprising  quantity 
of  small  stones,  which  are  doubtless  taken  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  trituration  of  the  food.]  When  pursued,  it  dashes  stones 
behind  it  with  great  force.    No  animal  can  overtake  it  in  the  cbace. 

The  Nandou  {Sir.  r/iea,  Lin.   [Wiea  amcricana,  Auctorum]),  or 
Ostrich  of  America,  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  African  Ostrich,  and 
r.,.  ..o-ru>..  oiu.i.it,.  „,|j,.g  thinly  covered  with  feathers:  it  is  also  distinguished  by  pos- 

sessing three  toes  to  each  foot,  all  of  which  are  furnished  with  claws.  Its  plumage  is  greyish,  inclining  to  brown 
above,  with  a  black  line  descending  along  the  neck  of  the  male.  Is  not  less  abundant  in  South  .\merica  than  the 
other  is  in  Africa.  It  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  and  its  flesh  during  youth  is  eaten.  [The  tarsi  of  this 
bird  are  scutelluted. 

A  second  South  .\merican  species  (RA.  Darwinii,  Gould ;  JVi.  pfnnata,  D'Orbigny),  is  one  fifth  less  in  size,  with 
reticulated  tarsi :  it  ha3  also  a  more  densely  plumed  wing,  the  feathers  of  which  are  broader,  and  are  all  terminated 
by  a  band  of  white.  The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  and  the  tarsi  are  plumed  for  several  inches  below  the  joint. 
Inhabits  Patagonia,  where  it  is  rare.    Mr.  Darwin  observed  that  the  Nandous  swim  with  f»cility]. 

The  Cassowaries  {Cama/^ius,  Brisson) — 
Have  wings  still  shorter  than  those  of  the  Ostriches,  and  quite  useless  in  aiding  progression. 
Their  feet  have  three  toes,  all  furnished  with  nails ;  and  the  barbs  of  their  feathers  are  so  little  fringed 
with  barbnies,  that  at  a  distance  they  resemble  pendent  hair.  [The  accessory  plume  of  the  feathers 
(which  in  the  Ostrich  and  Nandou  does  not  exist  at  all)  attains  its  ma.\imum  of  developement,  so  that 
two  equal  stems  appear  to  grow  from  the  same  quill,  while  in  the  restricted  Cassowarv  there  is  even  a 
third  in  addition.] 

Two  species  likewise  occur  of  this  genus,  each  of  which  might  also  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  genus,  [n  u 
generally  accepted]. 

The  Galeated  Cassowary  (Sir.  eatuarius,  Lin. ;  [Cttiuariui  Emeu,  .\uctorum] ).— The  beak  laterally  compress  d. 
and  head  surmounted  with  a  bony  prominence,  invested  with  a  horny  substance  ;  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  an  azure  blue  and  flame-colour,  with  pendent  caruncles,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Turkey  ;  wings  furnished 
with  some  rigid  barbless  stalks,  which  aie  employed  as  weapons  in  combat ;  the  nail  of  the  inner  toe  much 
the  strongest.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  bird,  ne.\t  to  the  Ostrich,  from  which  it  differs  considerably  in  its 
anatomy ;  for  it  has  short  intestines  an  < 
small  cceca,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach 
between  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and  its  cloaca 
does  not  proportionally  exceed  that  of  other 
bird.s.  It  lives  on  fruit  and  eggs,  but  not  ' 
on  grain  ;  and  lays  dark-green  eggs,  few  in 
number,  which,  like  the  Ostrich,  it  abau- 
dons  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in 
diflFerent  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Emeu  of  New  Holland  (Casuaritts 
yoviT  Hollanditt,  Latham,  {Dromatus  yovije 
Ilollandia,  Vieillot] ).— .\  depressed  beak, 
with  no  casque  on  the  head,  nor  naked 
space  except  around  the  eye;  the  plumage 
brown,  more  dense,  and  the  feathers  more 
barbed;    no  caruncles,    nor   spurs  to  the  rig.  in.— ."iiemuin  of  En.cu. 

wing;  and  the  nails  of  the  toes  neariy  equal.    Its  flesh  resembles  beef:   it  is  svrifter  than  the  fleetest  Greyhound 
and  the  young  are  striped  brown  and  white.    [Either  this  or  more  probably  an  allied  species  has  been  e.-ctirpaleil 
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in  New  Zealand,  where  some  bones  of  it  have  been  found,  and  a  tradition  of  its  destruction  is  preserved  by  the 
inhabitants.] 

N,  B. — We  cannot  with  propriety  admit  into  this  series,  species  so  little  known,  or  so  ill-authenti- 
cated, as  those  which  compose  the  genus  of 

Dodos  (Dtdusy  Lin.),— 
The  first  species  of  which  {D.  inep(us)  is  only  known  from  the  description  of  it  by  the  early  Dutch  navigators, 

preserved  in  Clusius  {Exot.  p.  99),  and  by  an  oil-paint- 
ing-, of  the  same  epoch,  copied  by  Edwards,  pi.  294  ;  for 
the  description  by  Herbert  is  puerile,  and  all  the  rest 
are  copied  from  Clusius  and  Edwards.  It  seems  that 
the  species  has  entirely  disappeared,  for  at  the  present 
time  there  is  only  a  foot  of  it  extant  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  an  ill-preserved  head  in  the  Ashraolean  Mu- 
seum  at  Oxford.  The  beak  appears  to  be  not  without 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Awks,  and  the  foot 
would  resemble  that  of  the  Penguins,  had  it  been  pal- 
tnated.  [Since  this  was  written,  the  author  personally 
examined  these  last  precious  remains  of  the  now  extinct 
Dodo,  and  was  not  merely  satisfied  of  their  validity  and 
total  generic  distinctness,  but  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  foot  also  preserved  at  Oxford  was  specifically 
dilferent  from  that  in  the  British  Museum.] 

The  second  species  {D.  solitarius)  rests  on  the  sole 
testimony  of  Leguat  { Vot/.  i.  p.  98),  a  man  who  has  mis- 
represented well-known  species  of  animals,  as  the  Hip- 
popotamus and  Manati. 

The  third,  or  Bird  of  Nazareth  (D.  nazarenus),  is 
only  known  from  the  account  of  Francois  Carechi,  who 
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considers  it  the  same  as  the  first  species,  giving  it  however  but  three  toes,  while  all  the  others  allow  that  bird  to 
have  four.    No  one  has  been  able  to  inspect  any  of  these  birds  since  the  time  of  those  voyagers. 

The  Aptervx,  Shaw, — 
Appears,  of  all  Birds,  to  have  the  wings  most  completely  reduced  to  simple  rudiments.     Its  general 
form  is  that  of  a  Penguin,  and  size  that  of  a  Goose.     The  feet  also  hear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Penguins,  but  are  not  described  to  be  palmated.     The  beak  is  very  long,  slender,  marked  on  each 
side  with  a  longitudinal  groove,  and  furnished 
with  a  membrane  at  its  base  :   [the  nostrils  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  upper  mandible   be- 
neath, which  passes  beyond   the    under  one] 
AVing  reduced  to  a  little  stump,  terminated  by  a 
hook. 

[Several  specimens  of  this  singular  bird  have  re 
cently  been  received,  more  particularly  in  England, 
and  its  characters  are  now  tolerably  determined.  It  ^ 
has  no  relationship  whatever  with  the  Penguin  group,  ' 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  place  it  in  the  present 
family.  From  all  other  birds,  it  differs  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  diaphragm,  and  in  the  absence  of  abdominal  air  cells  ;  none  of  its  bones  are  hollow.  The  sternum 
is  exceedingly  reduced,  with  one  deep  posterior  emargination  on  each  side,  and  also  a  pair  of  anomalous  perfora- 
tions or  foramina  towards  the  middle  :  the  ribs  are  extraordinarily  broad,  and  a  single  pair  of  vocal  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  coracoids :  stomach  but  slightly  muscular,  ami  intestines  of  mean  length,  with  moderate-sized 
cosca.  The  feathers  have  no  accessory  plume,  and  their  shafts  are  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  barb  j 
there  are  many  long  vibrissa?  a))out  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is  invested  with  a  ceral  membrane.  The  feet  have 
a  short  and  elevated  hind-toe,  the  claw  of  which  is  alone  externally  visible.  The  dimensions  of  the  female  appear 
to  exceed  those  of  the  male,  and  her  bill  is  longer.    Size  that  of  a  domestic  fowl,  and  colour  deep  brown. 

This  very  interesting  bird  is  nocturnal  in  its  time  of  action,  and  subsists  on  insects.    It  runs  with  rapidity,  and 
defends  itself  vigorously  with  its  feet.    Its  native  name  is  Kivi-kivi,  derived  from  its  crj'.] 

The  family  of 

Pressirostrks — 
Comprehends  a  number  of  genera  with  elongated  tarsi,  in  which  the  back-toe  is  either  quite 
absent,  or  so  short  as  not  to  reach  tlie  ground.    Bill  moderate,  but  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
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the  ground  in  seiiroli  of  norms,  [to  obtain  which  they  have  the  habit  of  patting  with  tlic  feet, 
wliich  causes  tlie  worms  to  rise]  :  those  species  in  whieli  it  is  more  feeble  frequent  meadows 
and  newly-ploughed  land,  where  this  food  can  be  ])rocurcd  with  greater  ease  :  those  which 
have  stronger  bills,  subsist  additionally  ou  grain,  herbage,  &c. 

TuK  Bustards  (Otit,  Lin.) — 
With  the  heavy  port  of  the  Poultry,  combine  rather  a  long  neck  and  legs,  together  with  a  moderately 
stout  bill,  the  superior  mandible  of  which  is  slightly  arcuated  and  vaulted ;  and  they  also  further 
approximate  the  Galtinacece  by  the  very  small  meiubrane  at  the  base  of  their  toes:  liut  the  nudily  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tibia,  their  whole  anatomy,  and  even  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  concur  to 
place  them  in  the- present  order,  in  common  with  various  members  of  which  they  also  want  the 
back-toe,  and  the  smaller  species  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Plovers.  They  have  reticulated  tarsi,  and 
short  wings;  fly  bttle,  hardly  ever  using  their  wings,  except  to  assist  them  in  running,  the  same  as 
the  Ostriches ;  and  feed  eipially  on  grain,  herbage,  and  worms  and  insects.  [The  stomach  is  very  capa- 
cious, and  extremely  attcn'iated,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  muscular  gizzard  of  the  true  Plovers  ; 
their  plumage  is  moulted  twice  in  the  year,  the  males  of  most  of  them  developing  accessory  ornamental 
feathers,  or  black  undc r-parts,  in  the  spring ;  and  their  flight,  wlien  they  do  fairly  rise,  is  easy  and 
winnowing,  and  capable  of  considerable  protraction.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  confined  ti  the 
Eastern  Continent. 


The  tivo  first,  one  indigenous,  the  other  an  occasional  visit.int,  in  the  llritish  Isles,  possess  a  comparatively 
stout  beak,  which  is  compressed  laterally.] 

The  Great  Bustard  (0.  tarda,  I.in.).— Bright  buff-coloured  plumage  on  the  upper-parts,  crossed  with  numerous 
black  lines ;  elsewhere  greyish-white.  The  male,  which  is  the  largest  of  European  birds,  has  [in  its  summer  ilress] 
lengthened  ear-covcrts,  which  form  a  sort  of  large  moustache  on  each  side.  This  species,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  eame,  frequents  extensive  plains,  and  nestles  on  the  ground  amongst  the  com.  [It  is  polygamous, 
and  the  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male;  the  latter  being  further  distinguished  by  a  very  capacious  mem- 
branous sac  beneath  the  tongue.  The  voice  of  the  male  is  a  remarkable  explosive  sound.  Tliis  bird  lays  only  two 
eggs,  of  a  dark  greenish  colour,  with  some  black  patches  :  the  young,  when  first  hatched,  ai"e  very  like  young 
Flovers.    It  has  been  nearly  extirpated  in  Great  Britain.] 

The  Little  Bustard  (O.  tetrax,  Lin.).— Less  than  half  the  size  of  the  last  species,  and  much  less  widely  diffused  ; 
of  a  brown  colour,  speckled  with  black  above,  whitish  underneath.  The  male  with  a  black  neck,  [in  summer  plu- 
mage only,]  and  two  white  collars.  [In  this  species,  the  sexes  scarcely  differ  in  size,  from  which  we  should  infer 
that  it  is  monogamous.  It  lays  four  or  five  spotless  green  eggs  in  corn-fields,  and  is  also  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table.] 

The  greater  number  of  exotic  species  have  the  bill  more  slender,  [and  depressed  instead  of  compressed].  Among 
them  we  may  remark 

The  Ruffed  Bustard  (O.  hotibara,  Desm.),  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  [and  rarely  Spain,  the  male  of]  which  is  adorned 
w  ith  lengthened  feathers  ou  the  sides  of  the  neck.    [Another  species  with  tliis  character  exists  in  central  Asia.] 

The  Plovers  {Charadriiis,  Lin.) — 
Likewise  want  the  hind-toe,  and  have  a  middle-sized  bill,  compressed,  but  swolu  towards  the  tip.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  subgenera. 

The  Thick-knees  {(Edicnemm,  Tem.), — 
^^'herein  the  tip  of  the  bill  is  inflated  above  as  well  as  beneath,  and  the  groove  of  the  nostrils  extends 
only  half  the  length  of  the  beak.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  Plover  group,  and  live  by  preference 
upon  arid  and  stony  districts,  feeding  on  slugs,  insects,  &c.  They  are  allied  to  the  smaller  species  of 
Bustards  [in  their  exterior  conformation,  but  not  in  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  muscular 
gizzard :  tbeu-  plumage  also  is  moulted  once  only  in  the  year,  and  they  undergo  no  seasonal  change  of 
colour].     Their  legs  are  reticulated,  and  they  have  a  short  membrane  at  the  base  of  their  three  toes. 

The  European  Thick-knee  {Ch.  tpdicnemtts,  Lin. ;  (Ed.  crepitans,  Tem.). — Size  of  [larger  than]  a  AVoodcock, 
and  fulvous-grey,  with  a  brown  streak  along  the  middle  of  each  feather ;  the  belly  white,  and  a  brown  space  under 
the  eye.  [This  is  the  Stone  Curletc,  Whistling  or  Sorfoth  Plover,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  which  is  common  in 
several  districts  of  South  Britain,  and  well  known  wherever  it  occurs  from  its  sonorous  whistling.  It  lays  hut 
two  eggs,  which  however  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Bustards,  and  taper  at  one  end  ;  the  smaller  Bustards  (as 
we  have  seen)  produce  a  greater  number.  The  Thick-knees  are  for  the  most  part  migratory,  but  some  regularly 
stay  the  winter.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  rears  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season.  There  are  several 
CKOtic  species,  some  considerably  larger  and  much  stouter]. 
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The  Restricted  Plovers  {Charad/ius,) — 
Have  the  beak  swoln  only  above,  and  two-thirds  of  its  length  occupied  by  the  nasal  groove  on  each 
side,  which  renders  it  weaker.     They  live   in   numerous  flocks,   frequent  low  and  humid  places,   and 
stamp  tlie  ground  to  cauiC  the  worms  on  which  they  feed  to  ris**. 

Those  of  France  are  merely  birds  of  passage,  which  are  met  with  in  autumn  and  spring ;  near  the  sea-coast  some 
of  them  remain  till  the  beginning  of  winter.  [They  all  breed,  however,  within  the  British  isles,  and  at  least  souie 
of  them  in  France  also.]  Their  flesh  is  excellent.  They  form,  with  numerous  exotic  species,  a  tribe  with  reticu- 
lated tarsi,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  aie 

The  Golden  Plover  (CA.  piuvialis,  Lin.).— Blackish,  speckled  with  yellow  at  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  the  belly 
black  [in  summer,  in  winter  white.  It  breeds  on  upland  moors.  There  are  others  very  closely  allied,  but  smaller, 
in  India,  Australia,  and  North  America]. 

The  Dottrel  Plover  {Cfi.  morinellusy  Lin.). — Grey  or  blackish,  the  feathers  edged  with  whitish  fulvous ;  a  white 
streak  over  the  eye,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  belly  bright  rufous,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  white. 
[It  breeds  on  the  very  summits  of  mountains  uncovered  by  snow ;  flies  in  large  scattered  flocks,  which  are  not 
shy;  and  is  partial  to  chalky  districts  ;  its  feathers  are  much  esteemed  by  anglers.] 

The  Ring  Plover  {Ck.  hialiciilay  Lin.).-  Greyish  brown  above,  white  beneath,  with  a  black  [or  in  winter  a  brown] 
collar  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  very  broad  anteriorly;  the  head  marked  with  black  and  white,  and  the  beak 
yellow  tipped  with  black.  Two  or  three  races  or  different  species  inhabit  these  parts,  varying  in  size  and  the 
distribution  of  the  colours  of  the  head.  [Those  of  Britain  are,  first,  the  coumion  Rmg  Plover,  with  plumage  as 
above  described,  and  orange-coloured  legs,  which  is  everywhere  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coast,  breeding  both 
there  and  on  heaths  u  little  iniaml ;  the  Kentish  Plover  (CA.  cantiaHus),  with  longer  and  black  legs,  and  a  rufous 
occiput,  an  inhabitant  of  shingle-beaches,  and  less  deeply  coloured;  and  the  Little  Plover  (C.  minor),  which  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  first,  and  of  excessively  rare  occurrence  so  far  north.]  'ITiere  are  numerous  other  foreign  spe- 
cies, with  similar  general  distribution  of  colours. 

Various  exotic  Plovers  have  scutellated  tarsi,  and  form  a  small  division  (the  Pluvianus,  VieiUot),  of  which  the 
greater  number  of  species  possess  spurs  to  the  wings,  and  fleshy  wattles  to  the  head;  some  of  them  have  both 
these  characters. 

The  L.\pwings  {Vanellus,  Becbst. ;   Tringa,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  same  beak  as  the  Plovers,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  back-toe,  which 
however  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  reach  the  ground. 

In  the  first  tribe  of  them  (the  Squatarola,  Cuv.),  this  back-toe  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  bill  is 
swoln  underneath,  and  the  nasal  groove  as  short  as  in  the  Thick-knee.  The  feet  are  reticulated,  and 
the  tail  of  the  European  species  is  rayed  black  and  white.     It  associates  with  the  Plovers. 

The  Grey  Lapwing,  or  Stone  Plover  (Tnnga  sqitataroloy  Auct.)— [This  bird  differs  only  from  the  Golden  Plover 
in  the  stoutness  of  its  bill,  and  in  possessing  the  small  back  toe.  Its  seasonal  changes  are  the  same,  having  the 
uuder-parts  black  in  summer  and  white  in  winter;  the  feathers  above  are  similarly  mottled,  only  with  whitish 
inste.'id  of  yellow,  except  in  the  young,  which  is  even  speckled  with  yellow.  From  the  true  Lapwings  and  the 
Pluvianif  this  bird  and  the  restricted  Plovers  differ  in  their  pointed  wings  and  reticulated  tarsi ;  the  latter  having 
scutellated  tarsi,  broad  and  rounded  wings,  and  a  dilTerent  system  of  coloration.  Its  habits  are  i»recisely  those  of 
the  Golden  Plover,  and  it  breeils  on  some  of  the  northern  British  moors.] 

The  Restricted  Lapwings  {Vanellas,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  hind-toe  rather  more  develoj)ed,  the  tarsi  scutellated,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  nasal  fossa  pro- 
longed over  two-thirds  of  the  beak.    Tliey  procure  worms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Plovers,  [and  are 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere]. 

That  common  in  Europe,  the  Crested  Lapwing  (T.  vaneUus^  Lin.),  is  a  handsome  species  the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  of 
B  richly  bronzed  black  above,  with  a  long  and  slender  occipital  crest.  [Throat  black  in  summer  and  white  in 
winter,  at  which  latter  season  the  colouis  are  comparatively  dull.]  It  arrives  in  spring,  lives  and  propagates  in 
the  meadows,  and  departs  in  autumn.    Tlie  eggs  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

There  are  some  species  of  this  genus  in  hot  climates,  the  wings  of  which  are  armed  with  one  or  two  spurs,  and 
others  which  have  fleshy  wattles  at  tlie  base  of  the  beak.  Tliey  are  very  noisy  birds,  screaming  at  every  sound 
they  hear,  and  defend  themselves  with  courage  against  birds  of  prey.  Live  also  in  the  meadows.  [A  second 
Luropean  species  of  Lapwing,  from  the  south-eastern  countries,  is  the  V.  grcganus,  Pallas,  or  T''.  keptuscka^  Tern.] 

The  Oyster-catchers  {Ilcematopus,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  beak  rather  longer  than  in  the  Plovers  and  Lapwings,  straight,  pointed,  and  compressed  into 
a  '.vedgc  ;  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  force  open  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  mollusks  on  which 
they  feed.  They  also  seek  for  worms  upon  tlie  ground.  The  nasal  groove,  which  is  very  deep, 
occupies  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  the  nostrils  are  pierced  in  the  middle  like  a  small  fissure. 
Their  legs  are  of  mean  length,  the  tarsi  reticulated,  and  the  feet  divided  only  into  three  toes. 
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That  of  Europe  {If.  ostraleriut^  Lin.)  is  commonly  termed  Sea-pit,  from  its  black  and  white  plumnge ;  the  belly, 
throat,  and  base  of  the  wing^s  and  tail,  being  of  the  latter  colour;  beak  and  feet  bright  orange-red.  [There  are 
several  more.] 

We  shall  place  near  the  Plovers  and  Oyster-catchers 

The  Coursers  {Cursorius,  Lacepedc  ;  Tachydromna,  Illiger), — 
The  lieak  of  which,  more  slender,  but  equally  conical,  is  arcuated,  without  any  groove,  and  moderately 
cleft ;  the  wings  are  shorter,  and  the  legs  more  elevated,  and  terminated  by  three  toes,  without  any 
thumh  or  palmature.  [They  approximate  the  Bustards  in  appearance  and  hahits,  and  have  a  similar 
large  membranous  stomach  ;  but  do  not  change  colour  with  tlie  seasons,  and  are  very  much  smaller  : 
are  peculiar  also  to  the  easjern  hemisphere]. 

One  has  been  met  with,  but  very  rarely,  in  France  and  Enjfland,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Africa,  the 
Crcim-coloured  Courser  (C.  isabeUinns,  Meyer),  of  a  pale  fulvous  colour  above,  white  beneath,  [the  young  trans- 
versely rayed  above  with  narrow  dusky  lines.    There  are  several  others.] 


As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  exterior,  it  is  here  that  we  should  also  place 

The  C-\ri.\m.v  [Microdactylus,  Geotf. ;  Dicholophus,  Illiger) — 
Which  has  a  longer  beak,  more  curved,  and   cleft  as  far  as  the  eye,  which  imparts  somewhat  of  the 
physiognomy  and  disposition  of  the  Birds  of  Prey,  approaching  ,ilso  a  little  to  the  Herons.     The  legs, 
scutellated  and  vei7  long,  terminate  in  three  short  toes,  a  little  palmated  at  the  base,  together  with  a 
thumb  that  does  not  reach  the  ground. 

[This  curious  bird  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Ouans,  and  should  rank  in  the  Poultry  order  :  the 
affinity  is  particularly  apparent  when  it  is  seen  alive.  In  its  anatomy,  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  Galli- 
naceous type  in  wanting  the  appendage  to  the  furcula,  which  latter  is  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  a 
Fowl,  and  in  having  the  sternal  emarginations  much  less  deep.  It  is  essentially  a  Poultry  bird  with 
the  long  legs  of  a  Crane  ;  but  differs  in  its  sliort  and  elevated  hind-toe  from  the  Carassows  and  Guans]. 
We  are  acquainted  with  one  species  only,  from  South  America,  i^f.  cristatits,  Geoff. ;  Palamedea  cristata.  Cm. ; 
Sarin,  d'Az.),  which  surpasses  the  Heron  in  size,  and  subsists  on  Lizards  and  insects,  which  it  hunts  for  on  high 
grounds  and  along  the  borders  of  forests.  Plumage  yellowish-grey,  waved  with  brown  -,  some  thinly-barbed  fea- 
thers at  the  base  of  the  beak,  forming  a  slight  crest,  which  is  thrown  backward.  It  flies  but  seldom,  and  then 
badly ;  and  its  loud  voice  resembles  that  of  a  young  Turkey.  As  its  flesh  is  esteemed,  it  has  been  domesticated  in 
several  places. 

The  familv  of 

CtlLTRlROSTRES 

Is  known  by  a  long,  thick,  and  stout  beak,  which  is  most  generally  trenchant  and  pointed, 
and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  birds  comprehended  in  the  genus  Ardea  of  Linnaeus. 
In  a  great  number  of  species,  the  trachea  of  the  male  [and  of  the  female  also]  forms  various 
curves  :  their  cocca  arc  short  [or  moderate],  and  the  true  Herons  have  even  only  one. 

"We  subdivide  it  into  three  tribes,  the  Cranes,  the  Herons  properly  so  designated,  and  the 
Storks. 

The  first  tribe  forms  but  one  great  genus,  that  of 

The  Cranes  {Grus,  Cuv.), — 
Which  have  a  straight  beak,  but  slightly  cleft ;  the  membranous  groove  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  large 
and  concave,  occupying  nearly  half  its  length.  Their  legs  are  scutellated,  with  toes  of  moderate  length  ; 
the  e.\ternal  but  slightly  palmated,  and  the  thumb  barely  reaching  to  the  ground.  A  more  or 
less  considerable  portion  of  the  head  and  neck  is  bare  of  feathers  in  nearly  all  of  thera.  Their  hahits 
are  more  terrene,  and  their  nourishment  is  derived  more  from  vegetables,  than  in  the  following 
genera:  they  have  accordingly  a  muscular  gizzard,  and  tolerably  long  coeca.  The  inferior  larynx  is 
provided  with  only  one  muscle  at  each  side. 

At  the  he.id  of  the  genus  we  place,  as  Pallas  has  already  done. 

The  Agami  (Psop/iia,  Lin.), — 
Which  has  a  shorter  beak  than  the  others,  the  head  and  neck  invested  merely  with  down,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  eyes  naked.     They  live  in  the  woods,  and  subsist  on  grain  and  fruits. 
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The  best  known  species  (P*.  crepitansy  Lin.),  inhabits  South  America,  and  is  called  the  Trumpet er,  (rom  its 
faculty  of  producing'  a  low,  deep  sound,  which  at  first  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  anus.  It  is  the  size  of  a  large  Capon ;  plumage 
black,  with  reflections  of  brilliant  violet  on  the  breast;  and  an 
ashy  mantle  tinged  with  fulvous  above.  Tliis  bird  soon  recog- 
nizes persons,  becomes  attached  to  them  like  a  Dog,  and  when 
domesticated,  it  is  said,  may  be  left  to  take  charge  of  other 
poultry.  It  flies  badly,  but  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  nestles 
on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Its  flesh  is  considered  good 
eatmg. 

[The  location  of  this  very  singular  species  among  the  Cranes, 
IS  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
placed  to  greater  advantage  elsewhere.  Its  port  resembles  that 
of  the  Struthious  birds  {or  Brevipennes) ;  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  sternum  (fig.  117)  is  unique,  not  even  approaching 
that  of  any  other  group.  The  trachea  is  much  elongated,  and 
continued  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  which  occasions  the 
sound  of  its  voice  to  appear  to  come  from  that  part.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  conceive  that  it  is  as  nearly  allied  to  the  Tinamous, 
which  inhabit  the  same  region,  as  to  any  other  known  genus,  and 
Fi'  11- — sicrnum   f  iii   A 'ami  would  prefer  to  detach  it  in  a  more  marked  manner  from  that  of 

the  Cranes.    It  has  also  some  remote  affinity  with  Palamedea. 

The  Restricted  Craxes  {Grus,  Bcchstein) — - 
Have  ample  wings,  and  considerably  longer  neck  and  legs.  Their  figure  is  much  more  elegant  and 
graceful;  and  they  feed  on  corn,  and  upon  reptiles ;  chiefly  frequenting  humid  districts  in  flrcks  that 
are  often  numerous.  They  do  not  run  with  speed ;  hut  have  singular  habits  of  attitudinizing,  with 
expanded  wings,  and  circUng  around  each  other  with  a  light  and  tripping  step.  Their  Aoice  is  v.ry 
loud  and  harsh.     Naturalists  have  further  subdivided  them,  first  into 

The  Balearicaxs  (Baleorica,  Vigors), — 
The  occiput  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  pecuUar  hushy  crest,  composed  of  erect  and  crimpled  harbless 
stems  of  equal  length  ;  the  forehead  is  clad  with  short  and  close  feathers,  of  velvety  appearance ;  and 
the  throat  is  furnished  with  fleshy  wattles.  The  sternum  resembles  that  of  a  Heron  ;  but  the  furcula 
is  not  anchylosed  to  its  ridge,  as  in  the  others,  nor  does  the  trachea  undergo  any  convolution ;  the 
laryngeal  muscles  are  attached  to  the  first  tnie  ribs.  These  birds  perch  with  facility,  and  are  very 
readily  domesticated. 

Two  species  are  known,  from  eastern  and  western  Africa  respectively ;  the  first  with  a  pale  grey  neck,  and  much 
larger  fleshy  wattles,  {B.  regtdorum)  \  the  other,  which  is  more  commonly  brought  alive  to  Europe,  having  a  blackish 
neck  and  small  wattles  (S.  pavonia).    Both  have  also  naked  cheeks. 

The  rest  have  lengthened  tertials,  and  no  crest :  the  furcula  is  soldered  to  the  sternal  keel,  and  the 
latter  is  hollow  and  inflated  to  receive  the  trachea,  which  undergoes  a  convolution  within  it,  as  in 
several  Swans.     Such  are 

The  Demoiselles  {Anthropoides,  Vigors), — 
Which  have  the  head  and  neck  quite  feathered,  and  the  tertials  hanging  over  the  tail  to  reach  the 
ground.     They  are  confined  to  Africa,  like  the  last. 

The  Paradise  Demoiselle  (G.  payadis<eus,  Vieillot ;  Ant/t.  Stanleyanusy  Bennett).— A  large  species,  entirely  of  a 
delicate  ashy-grey  colour ;  the  plumage  of  the  head  short  and  erectile,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  infla- 
table skin.  The  Numidian  Demoiselle  {Ardea  virgo,  Lin.)  is  much  smaller,  and  characterized  by  a  black  neck, 
with  two  elegant  whitish  tufts  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  formed  b>  the  prolongation  of  the  ear-coverts. 

Finally, 

The  True  Cranes  {Grus,  Vigors) — ■ 
Have  the  beak  as  long  as  the  head,  or  longer;  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  generally  naked;  and  the 
tertials   commonly   recurved.      The    species   are   c<miparatively  numerous,   and   much  more  widely 
distributed.     Habits  migratory. 

One  is  common  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  occurs,  but  as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler,  in  the  British  Isles,  tlie 
European  Crane  (Ardea  grus,  Lin. ;  Grus  cinerea,  Bechst.)  ]— Four  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  of  an  ash-colour, 
with  a  black  throat;  the  summit  of  the  head  red  and  naked.  This  bird  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest 
ages,  on  account  of  its  regular  migrations,  from  north  to  south  in  the  autumn,  and  back  in  the  spring,  which  it 
effects  in  numerous  and  well-ordered  flocks.     It  feeds  on  grain,  but  prefers  the  worms  and  insects  of  marshy 
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grounds.    The  ancients  frequently  speak  of  it,  bKause  the  principal  course  of  its  migrations  appears  to  be 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

Between  tlie  Cranes  and  Herons  may  be  placed 

The  Courlan  [{Aramtu,  Vieillot),] 
The  beak  of  wbich,  more  slender  and  rather  more  deeply  cleft  than  that  of  the  Cranes,  is  swoln  near 
the  terminal  third  of  its  length ;  and   the  toes  are  comparatively  long,  without  any  basal  membrane. 
[Its  anatomy  approaches  that  of  the  Kails]. 

The  species  (Ard.  scolopacea,  Gm.),  resembles  the  Herons  in  size  as  well  as  manners,  and  has  brown  plxunage, 
with  some  white  pencils  on  the  neck. 

Also 

The  Carle  [Europyga,  lUig.), — 
With  a  beak  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Cranes,  but  marked  with  a  similar  nasal  groove,  and  split 
nearly  to  the  eyes,  as  in  the  Herons,  but  having  no  naked  skin  at  its  base. 

It  is  a  bird  the  size  of  a  Partridge,  with  a  long  and  slender  neck,  broad  open  tail,  and  rather  short  legs,  which 
altogether  impart  a  ver>'  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  wading  birds  in  general.  Its  plumage,  shaded  with 
bands  and  lines  of  brown,  fulvous,  russet,  grey  and  black,  recalls  to  mind  the  colouring  of  sonic  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Moths.  It  is  found  along  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  [and  we  suspect  is  closely  allied  to  the  African  genus 
Rhfinchtea], 

The  sccoutl  tribe  is  more  carnivorous,  and  is  characterized  by  its  stronger  beak,  and  longer 
toes  :  [they  mostly  nestle  upon  trees  in  large  societies,  and  the  young  are  at  first  helpless  and 
naked].     At  its  head  may  be  placed 

The  BoATBiLLS  {Cancroma,  Lin), — 
Which  would  completely  resemble  the  Herons  in  the  strength  of  their  bill,  and  the  kind  of  nourish- 
ment resulting  therefrom,  were  it  not  for  the  extraordinarj'  form  of  that  organ ;  as,  upon  close  exami- 
nation, we  find  that  it  is  merely  the  beak  of  a  Heron  or  Bittern,  very  much  inflated :  in  point  of  fact,  the 
mandibles  are  singularly  wide  from  right  to  left,  and  formed  like  the  bowls  of  two  spoons,  the  concave  sides 
of  which  are  placed  in  contact.  These  mandibles  are  very  stout  and  sharp-edged,  and  the  upper  one  has 
a  pointed  tooth  on  each  side  of  its  tip ;  the  nostrils,  pierced  towards  the  base,  are  prolonged  into  two 
parallel  grooves  to  near  the  end.  The  feet  have  four  toes,  all  of  them  long,  and  nearly  without  con- 
necting membrane ;  for  which  reason  these  birds  perch  on  the  branches  of  trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
from  which  they  precipitate  themselves  on  the  fish,  which  constitute  their  ordinary  food.  Their  gait  is 
slow,  and  their  attitudes  constrained  like  those  of  the  Herons.  [The  Boatbills  are,  in  brief,  simply 
modified  Herons,  from  wliich  they  differ  only  in  theu"  inflated  beak,  conforming  in  their  whole 
anatomy.] 

The  kno^vu  species  (C.  cochlearea,  Lin.),  is  the  size  of  a  common  Fowl,  and 
whitish,  with  a  grey  or  brown  back,  the  belly  rufous,  and  forehead  white ; 
^^  head  adorned  with  a  black  calotte,  which,  in  the  adult  male,  becomes  a 

'  /  Wnff^      a\  lengthened  crest :  it  inhabits  the  hot  and  humid  regions  of  South  America. 

The  Herons  (Ardea,  Lin.), — 
Have  the  beak  cleft  as  far  as  the  eyes,  with  a  small  nasal  fossa  pro- 
longed into  a  groove  nearly  to  the  point :  they  are  also  distinguished 
by  the  pectinated  inner  edge  of  the  claw  of  their  middle  toe.  Their 
legs  are  scutellated,  with  the  toes  (including  the  hind  one)  rather 
long  [and  articulated  on  the  same  plane]  :  the  palmature  of  the  outer 
ones  is  considerable,  and  their  eyes  are  placed  in  a  naked  skin,  which 
extends  to  the  beak.  Their  stomach  is  a  very  large  sac,  but  slightly 
muscular,  [the  intestines  extremely  long  and  slender,]  and  they  have 
only  one  minute  coecum.  They  are  unlively  birds,  which  nestle  and 
perch  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  consume  a  vast  quantity  of  fish.  The 
species  are  very  numerous  in  both  continents,  and  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished except  by  differences  of  plumage. 

The  True  Herons  have  a  ver>'  slender  neck,  with  long  and  pendent  feathers 
towards  its  base.     As 

cineren,  Lin.).— Bluish  ash-coloured,  with  a  black  occipital  crest ;  the  neck 
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white,  marked  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  black  tears  ;  [dorsal  plumage  rounded  in  the  young,  pointed  after  the 
first  moult,  and  much  elongated  and  narrowed  in  the  adult,  all  the  feathers  having  a  crape-like  appearance,  devoid 
of  gloss,  but  rich  in  colouring.  Both  sexes  alike.]  A  large  bird,  very  noxious  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fish 
it  destroys,  and  formerly  celebrated  for  the  sport  which  it  aflforded  to  falconers.  [It  breeds,  like  most  of  the 
genus,  on  the  branches  of  high  trees,  many  nests  together,  which  are  termed  Heronries;  seizes  its  prey  by  an 
instantaneous  stroke  of  tlie  bill,  transfixmg  it  if  large  ;  watches  for  it  motionless ;  emits  a  loud  cry  or  honk,  and 
flies  buoyantly  :  characters  which  mostly  apply  to  the  genus  generally.] 

We  have  also  another  species,  the  Purple  Heron  (A.  purpurea)  [smaller  and  more  slender,  with  lonser  toes,  like 
those  of  a  Bittern.     It  breeds  on  the  ground,  and  is  rare  in  the  British  islands.    Colour  altogether  more  reddish.] 

Certain  small  species  with  shorter  legs  are  termed  Dwarf-bitterns  [the  Ai-deola,  Bonap.  They  are  in  every 
respect  true  Bitterns,  and  resemble  that  of  North  America  in  immature  plumage,  acquiring  a  garb  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Night-herons  when  adult.]  There  is  one  common  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  France  {Ai'et.  minuta 
and  damUnalis,  Gm.),  which  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  Rail,  and  fulvous,  with  the  calotte,  back,  and  quills,  black. 
It  frequents  the  vicinity  of  ponds. 

The  Tiger-bitterns  conjoin  to  the  contour  of  the  Dwarf-bitterns  the  stature  of  a  Heron  and  the  plumage  of  the 
ordinar>^  Bitterns. 

Egrets  are  Herons,  the  feathers  of  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  at  a  certain  epoch  are  lengthened  and 
thinly  barbed.  [They  are  mostly  pure  white.]  One  of  the  handsomest  of  them,  the  Heron-crested  Egret  {A.  gor- 
zettay  Lin.),  is  entirely  white,  with  the  dorsal  plumage  not  extending  beyond  the  tail,  [and  a  long  occipital  crest  of 
narrow  feathers,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  Common  Heron.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  eastern  continent].  Also 
the  European  Great  Egret  {A,  alba  and  egretta\  likewise  wholly  white,  and  the  thinly-barbed  dorsal  plumage 
prolonged  beyond  the  tail.  [There  are  numerous  others,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  A  third  in  Europe  is  the 
BuflT  backed  Heron  or  Egret  {A.  riissata),  with  a  shorter  and  smooth  yellow  bill,  longer  toes,  and  coloured  dorsal 
plumage  in  the  adult,  Uke  the  next  species.] 

We  approximate  to  the  Egrets  the  Squacco  Heron  (A.  comata  and  ralloides),  a  bird  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with 
a  russet-brown  back,  the  belly,  wings,  and  tail,  white.  The  adult  has  a  yellowish  neck,  [densely  clad  like  that  of  a 
Bittern],  and  a  long  [striped]  occipital  crest :  [the  toes  are  also  long,  and  the  lengthened  dorsal  plumage  of  this 
and  the  last  species  are  of  a  hair-like  texture,  besides  resembling  in  colour.  The  present  species  occurs  less 
unfrequently  in  the  British  Isles  than  either  of  the  three  last.] 

Bitterns  have  the  feathers  of  the  neck  lax  and  separated,  which  increases  their  apparent  size,  [at  least  when  they 
erect  them,  which  they  have  the  power  of  doing  to  their  whole  clothing  plumage].  They  are  commonly  rayed  or 
speckled,  [and  not  so  high  on  the  legs]. 

The  European  Bittern  f^.  s(ellaris)  is  bright  fulvous  or  clay-colour,  mottled  and  speckled  with  blackish,  and 
has  green  bill  and  feet.  It  is  found  among  the  reeds,  whence  it  emits  its  terrific  voice,  which  has  caused  it  to  be 
designated -Boir-?a?/r(a.  [This  bird  is  not  rare  in  Britain,  runs  with  great  celerity  like  a  Rail,  flies  also  with 
unwillingness,  and  with  its  legs  hanging,  during  the  day,  and  when  surprized  puff's  out  its  plumage  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  strikes  with  its  spear-like  bill.  In  the  evening  it  rises  to  a  vast  height  in  the  air,  in  spiral 
circles,  occasionally  bellowing  in  its  flight:  it  breeds  among  aquatic  herbage  in  the  marshes,  and  lays  eggs  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.] 

The  Night-herons,  with  the  same  port  as  the  Bitterns,  have  the  beak  proportionally  much  thicker,  and  some 
s^jnder  feathers  [three  in  number]  growing  from  the  occiput  of  the  adult.  One  only  inhabits  Europe  (-4.  nvcti- 
eiira.r,  Lin.),  the  male  of  which  is  whitish,  with  the  calotte  and  back  black  ;  the  young  brown  above  spotted  with 
whitish,  and  the  calotte  dusky.     [It  is  rare  in  Britain.] 

In  fine,  we  should  remark  that  these  different  subdivisions  of  the  genus  of  Herons  are  of  trivial  import,  and  by 
no  means  well  defined.  [Together  with  the  Boatbills,  they  constitute  a  perfectly  distinct  group,  strongly  charac- 
terized by  their  anatomy,  and  particularly  by  the  single  minute  ca?cnm,  and  the  number  of  cervical  vertebrae 
—seventeen.] 

The  third  trihe,  besides  having  a  stouter  and  smoother  beak,  has  tolerably  strong  and  nearly 
equal  membranes'between  the  bases  of  the  toes. 

The  Storks  {Ciconia,  Cuv.) — 
Possess  a  thick  hill,  moderately  cleft,  without  any  fossa  or  groove,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  towards 
the  back  and  base  ;  also  an  extremely  short  tongue.  Their  legs  are  reticnlated,  and  the  front  toes 
strongly  palmated  at  base,  more  particularly  the  outer.  Their  large  and  thin  mandibles,  by  striking 
against  each  other,  produce  a  clattering  noise,  which  is  almost  the  only  sound  these  birds  ever  make. 
Their  gizzard  is  slightly  muscular,  and  their  two  coeca  so  small  as  to  be  barely  perceptible.  Their  inferior 
larynx  has  no  muscle  proper  ;  and  the  bronchi  are  longer  and  composed  of  more  entire  rings  than  usual. 

We  have  two  species  in  France. 

The  White  Stork  (A.  ciconia,  Lin.).— White,  with  black  quill-feathers,  and  red  bill  and  feet ;  a  large  bird,  which 
the  people  hold  in  particular  respect,  doubtless  originating  from  its  utility  in  destroying  Snakes  and  other  noxious 
animals.  It  nestles  by  preference  on  towers  and  chimney-stacks,  returning  to  the  same  ever>"  spring,  after  having 
passed  the  winter  in  Africa.  [The  reason  that  this  species  is  not  common  in  Britain,  is  that  every  pair  are  sliot 
soon  after  making  their  appearance,  which  prevents  the  founding  of  a  colony.] 
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[llie  Black  Stork  {A.  nigra,  Lin.)— Blackish,  with  ricli  purple  reflections,  and  the  belly  white.  It  frequents 
retired  marshes,  and  builds  in  the  forests. 

Among  foreign  species,  we  may  distinguish 

The  Adjutants  [Arf/ala,  Bcnn.], — 
Or  bare-necked  Storks,  the  beak  of  which  is  still  larger  and  slighter ;  and  among  them 

The  Pouched  Adjutants  {Ard.  dubia,  Groelin ;  A.  argala,  Lin.) ;  which  have  an  appendage  under  the  middle  of 
the  throat  reseinblln;;  a  great  sausage,  and  from  beneath  the  wings  of  which  are  procured  those  light  downy  fea- 
thers, that  are  made  into  tufts  called  ilaribous.  Two  species  of  them  are  known  ;  one  from  Senegal,  with  a 
uniform  mantle,  {Cic.  mariboii,  Tem.),  the  other  from  India,  of  which  the  wing-coverts  are  bordered  with  white, 
(C.  argala,  Tem.).— Their  large  beak  enables  them  to  capture  birds  on  the  wing.    Add  C.  capillala,  Tem. 

The  Jabirus  (Mycleria,  Lin.), — 
Mhich  were  separated  by  Linnaeus  from  Ardea,  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Storks,  and  much  more 
so  than  the  latter  are  to  the  Herons ;  the  moderate  opening  of  their  hcak,  their  nostrils,  the  reticu- 
lated envelope  of  their  legs,  together  with  the  consideralile  palinature  of  the  toes,  are  absolutely  the 
same  as  in  the  Storks,  which  they  further  resemble  in  their  mode  of  life.  Their  peculiarity  cousists  in 
having  the  beak  slightly  curved  upwards  towards  its  extremity. 

The  best-kno^vn  species  (J/,  americnna,  Lin.),  is  very  large,  and  white,  with  a  bare  head  and  neck,  invested  with 
a  black  skin,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  red ;  the  occiput  alone  has  some  white  feathers,  and  the  beak  and  feet  are 
black.  It  is  found  along  the  borders  of  pools  and  marshes  in  South  America,  where  it  preys  on  reptiles  and  fish. 
The  Cicoiiia  ep/iippaync/ia,  Ruppell,  only  differs  from  M.  seiwgalvnuis,  Latham,  in  being  drawn  from  the  recent 
specimen. 

The  Umbres  {Scopus,  Brisson) — 
.\rc  only  distinguished  from  the   Storks  by  their  compressed  beak,  the  trenchant  ridge  of  which  is 
inflated  towards  the  base,  and  the  nostrils  are  prolonged  by  a  groove  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
ridge  to  its  tip,  which  is  slightly  hooked. 

One  species  only  is  known,  the  Crested  Umbre  (Sc.  umbretta),  as  large  as  a  Crow,  and  of  an  umber  colour,  the 
male  crested.    It  is  diffused  over  all  Africa. 

The  Anastomes  {Hians,  Lacep. ;  Anastomtis,  lUig.) — 
Are  separated  from  the  Storks  by  about  as  trivial  a  character  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  Jabirus. 
Tlie  mandibles  of  their  beak  come  in  contact  only  at  the  base   and  tips,  leaving  a  wide  interval 
between  their  edges,  at  the   medial  portion.     Even  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  detrition,  for  the 
fibres  of  the  horny  substance  appear  as  though  it  had  been  worn  away. 

They  are  East  Indian  birds,  one  of  which  is  whitish  (Ardea  ponticeriana,  Gm.),  the  other  greyish-brown 
(A.  coromandetiana,  Sonnerat).  Perhaps  the  latter  is  merely  the  young  of  the  former.  Both  have  black  quill  and 
tail-feathers.  A  third,  of  an  iridescent  black  {An.  lamelUger,  Tem.),  is  remarkable  for  the  stem  of  each  of  its  fea- 
thers terminating  in  a  narrow  horny  d\<jk,  which  passes  beyond  the  vane. 

The  Dromes  (Dramas,  PaykuU) — 
Bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  having  nearly  the   same  feet  and  contour;  hut  their  com- 
pressed beak,  the  base  of  which  is  a  little  inflated  beneath,  is  pierced  with   oval   nostrils,  and  the 
mandibles  close  completely. 

We  know  only  one  species,  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  banks  of  the  Senegal  (Dramas  ardeola,  Payk.) 
with  white  plumage,  and  part  of  the  mautie  and  wings  black. 

The  Tantals  {Tantalus,  Lin.)— 
Have  the  feet,  nostrils,  and  beak  of  the  Storks,  except  that  the  ridge  of  the  latter  is  rounded,  and  its 
tip  gradually  curved  downwards,  and  slightly  emarginated  on  each  side :  a  portion  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  of  the  neck,  is  bare  of  feathers. 

The  Wood  Ibis  of  North  America  (T.  loculator,  Lin.).— As  large  as  a  Stork,  but  more  slender  ;  white,  with  the 
quill  and  tail-feathers  black,  as  is  also  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  found  in  both  Americas, 
appearing  in  each  during  the  rainy  season,  and  frequents  muddy  waters,  where  it  seeks  principally  for  Eels.  Its 
gait  is  slow,  and  general  aspect  unlively. 

The  African  species  (T.  ibis,  Lin,),  which  is  white,  slightly  shaded  with  purple  on  the  wings,  and  has  a  yellow 
beak,  and  the  naked  skin  of  the  visage  red,  was  long  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  bird  so  revered  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  under  the  name  of  Ibis ;  but  recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  real  Ibis  is  a  much  smaller  species, 
which  we  will  notice  presently.  Tlie  bird  now  under  consideration  is  not  even  conmionly  found  in  Egypt,  but  is 
brought  chiefly  from  Senegal. 
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That  of  Ceylon  (T.  leucocephalus)  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  has  also  the  thickest  bill.  Its  beak,  and  the  naked 
okin  of  the  face,  are  yellow,  the  plumage  white,  with  black  quills  and  cincture  round  the  breast,  and  long  roseate 
plumes  on  the  croup,  which  are  shed  during  the  rainy  teason.  A  fourth  may  be  added,  the  T.  lacteus  of 
Temminck. 

The  Spoonbills  (Platalea,  Lin.) — 

Approximate  the  Storks  in  their  -nhole  structure,  but  their  beak,  from  wliich  their  name  is  derived,  is  long, 
flat,  and  broad  throughout  its  length,  widening  and  flattening  more  particularly  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form 
a  round  spatula-Uke  disk;  with  two  shallow  grooves  extending  its  entire  length,  without  being  exactly 
parallel  to  its  edges.  The  nostrils  are  oval,  and  pierced  at  a  small  distance  from  the  origin  of  each 
groove.  Their  minute  tongue,  reticulated  tarsi,  the  somewhat  considerable  palmature  of  their  toes, 
their  two  very  small  coeca,  but  slightly  muscular  gizzard,  and  inferior  larynx  without  any  peculiar 
muscles,  are  the  same  as  in  the  Storks ;  but  the  expansion  of  their  bill  deprives  it  of  all  its  strength, 
and  unfits  it  for  any  thing  but  turning  up  sand,  or  picking  up  small  fish  and  aquatic  insects. 

The  White  Spoonbill  {Pt.  leucorodia,  Gm.). — Entirely  white,  with  an  occipital  crest.  It  is  common  throughout 
the  ancient  continent,  and  nestles  in  high  trees.  [The  trachea  normally  undergoes  in  both  sexes  a  smjlll  convolu- 
tion resembling  the  figure  8,  but  we  have  dissected  one  female  wherein  it  proceeded  straight  to  the  divarication 
of  the  bronchi,  and  was  furnished  with  a  small  pair  of  muscles]. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  I.PI.  aiajti).—.\.  naked  \nsage,  and  vivid  roseate  tints  of  different  shades  upon  the  plumage, 
which  deepen  with  age.    It  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  South  America. 

The  family  of 

LONGIROSTRES 

Consists  of  a  multitude  of  Shore-birds,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  comprehended  by 
Linnaeus  in  his  genus  Scolopax,  and  the  rest  confounded  by  him  in  that  of  Tringa,  though 
partly  in  opposition  to  the  character  assigned  to  the  latter,  of  having  the  back-toe  too  short 
to  reach  the  ground.  Lastly,  it  contains  a  few  that  have  been  placed  with  the  Plovers,  on 
account  of  the  total  absence  of  the  hind  toe.  The  whole  of  these  birds  have  nearly  the  same 
conformation,  the  same  habits,  and  most  frequently  the  same  distribution  of  colours,  which 
render  it  chfficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  They  are  generally  characterized  by  a  long, 
slender,  and  feeble  bill,  which  only  permits  them  to  bore  in  the  mud  in  search  of  worms  and 
small  insects ;  and  the  various  slight  mochfications  in  the  form  of  this  beak  enable  us  to 
arrange  them  into  genera  and  subgenera. 

[We  should  observe  that  the  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  Pressirostres  is  extremely 
vague,  or  rather,  with  certain  reservations,  that  they  compose  but  one  series,  plainly  charac- 
terized by  their  anatomy.  The  sternal  apparatus  of  the  Knot  Sandpiper  (fig.  119.)  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  this  portion  of  the  skeleton  throughout 
the  whole,  the  few  modifications  which  occur  of  it  being 
inconsiderable.  The  stomach  (save  in  the  Bustards  and 
Coursers,  which  in  other  respects  are  the  least  conform- 
able among  them),  is  always  a  muscular  gizzard,  and  the 
intestines  long,  with  small  or  moderate  coeca,  and  invaria- 
bly a  distinct  ccecal  remnant  of  the  umbilical  vessel.  The 
females  (except  in  the  very  few  species  of  polygamous 
habit),  are  larger  than  the  males,  and  they  almost  invariably 
lay  four  eggs  on  the  ground,  upon  little  or  no  nest,  and 
dispose  them  with  the  small  ends  inwards ;  the  yoimg 
following  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  burst  the  shell]. 

According  to  his  own  principles,  Linnaeus  should  have 
classed  most  of  these  birds  in  his  great  genus  of 

The  Snipes  (Scolopax), — 
Wliich  we  divide  as  follows,  from  trivial  variations  of  the  form 
of  the  bill. 

The  Ibises  {Ibis,  Cuv.). 
We  separate  these  from  the  Tantali  of  Gmelin,  on  account  of  theit  beak,  which,  though  arcuated  as  in 


.  119  — Stcnlaiu  of  the  Knot  Sm 
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the  latter,  is  much  more  feeble,  and  devoid  of  emargination  at  the  tip;  besides  which  the  nostrils, 
pierced  towards  the  back  and  base,  are  prolonged  in  a  groove  which  reaches  to  the  end.  Tliis  beak  is 
also  tolerably  thick,  and  nearly  square  at  tlie  base,  and  some  parts  of  the  head  or  even  of  the  neck  are 
always  bare  of  feathers.  Tlie  external  toes  are  considerably  palmated  at  base,  and  the  thumb  suffi- 
ciently long  to  bear  upon  the  ground.   [The  gradation  is,  in  fact,  quite  imperceptible  from  these  to  the 

Tantals,  and  the  anatomy  and  character  of 
the  plumage  concur  to  show  that  both  natu- 
rally pertain  to  the  preceding  division  of  Cul- 
trirostres :  we  believe  the  Ibises  also  build  in 
society  upon  trees ;  and  there  is  certainly  no 
trace  of  a  passage  from  them  into  the  Scolo- 
paceous  birds.]  Some  of  them  have  short 
and  reticulated  legs ;  and  these  are  also  more 
robust,  and  have  a  thicker  bill. 

The  Sacred    Ibis   {T.    retiifhsa,   Nobis ;   Aftou 
Hanncs,  Bruce;  Tantalus  ^Etkiopicus,  Ijatham),  is 
the  most  celebrated  species.    It  was  reared  in  the 
temples  of  ancient  E^ypt,  with  a  dejjree  of  respect 
[  "U    ^p    '        bor(Ierin{2^  on  adoration ;  and  was  embalmed  after 

its  death.    Tliis  arose,  according  to  some,  from  its 

Fu'.  ]C0.— Sternum  of  Glosar  Ibis.  .  .  l-  ,_  u      ..  -       l 

devourmff  serpents,  which  would  otbermse  have 
multiplied  to  a  noxious  extent  in  the  country  ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  took  its  orig;in  from  some  rela- 
tion between  its  plumage  and  one  of  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  a  third  class  ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  its  appear- 
ance annoimced  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  For  a  long  while,  the  iVfrican  Tantol  was  believed  to  be  the  Ibis  of  the 
Eg>'ptians,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  the  division  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  size  of  a  Fowl, 
with  white  plumage,  excepting  the  tips  of  the  quill-feathers,  which  are  black ;  the  greater  coverts  [tertiaries] 
having  elongated,  slender,  and  loose  barbs,  of  a  black  colour  with  violet  reflections,  and  covering  the  extremities 
of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  beak  and  feet,  together  with  the  naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  are  black ;  and  the 
latter  clothed,  in  the  young,  at  least  the  upper  surface,  with  short  black  feathers.*  It  is  found  throughout 
Afiica. 

Other  Ibises  have  scutellated  tarsi,  and  generally  a  more  slender  bill. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  (Scol.  rubra,  Lin.;  Tantalus  ruber,  Gm.).— Reniark.ible  for  its  bright-red  colour  all  over, 
except  the  black  tips  of  its  wings.  Tlie  young  are  at  tirst  covered  with  blackish  down,  becoming  then  ash- 
coloured,  and  whitish  when  they  begin  to  fly :  in  two  years  the  red  makes  its  appearance,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
increases  with  age.  It  is  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  and  lives  in  marshy  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
estuaries ;  does  not  migrate,  and  is  easily  rendered  domestic. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  {Sc.  falciuellus,  Lin.). — Body  empurpled  rufous-brown,  wiih  a  deep  green  mantle ;  the  young 
with  the  head  and  neck  speckled  with  whitish.  A  resplendent  species  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa, 
and  probably  that  designated  Black  Ibis  by  the  ancients.    [It  occurs  rarely  in  the  British  Isles.] 

The  Curlews  (Xumeniiis,  Cuv.) — 
Have  an  arcuated  bill  like  that  of  an  Ibis,  but  more  slender,  and  round  throughout ;  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  passing  beyond   that  of  the   lower,  and  bulging  a  little  downwards  in  front  of  it. 
The  toes  are  palmated  at  base. 

The  Whaup  Curlew  (Sc.  arcuata,  Lin.).— Size  of  a  Capon,  and  brown,  with  the  margins  of  all  the  feathers 
whitish  ;  the  croup  white,  and  tail  barred  white  and  brown.  It  is  tolerably  good  eating,  and  conimen  along  our 
coasts,  and  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  interior,  fbreeding  in  the  upland  moors  of  Britain  ;  its  plaintive  whistle  is 
well  known  along  the  sea-side,  and  has  given  rise  to  its  name.] 

The  Whimbrel  Curlew  (Sc.  phxopus,  Lin.).— One  half  smaller,  with  nearly  similar  plumage.  \\s  not  qiute  so 
common  in  Britain  as  the  last,  and  breeds  sparingly  on  our  most  northern  hills.    There  are  several  others]. 

The  Snipes,  properly  so  called,  (Scolopax,  Cuv.), — 
Have  a  straight  bill,  with  the  nasal  grooves  extending  nearly  to  the  tip,  which  expands  a  little  exter- 
nally to  reach  beyond  the  lower  mandible,  on  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  simple  furrow.  The  tip  of 
the  hill  is  soft  and  very  sensitive,  and  drying  after  death  presents  a  punctured  surface.  The  feet  are 
devoid  of  any  palmature.  A  peculiar  character  of  these  birds  consists  in  the  compressed  form  of  the 
head,  and  the  backward  site  [at  least  in  the  larger  species,  with  shorter  tarsi],  of  their  large  eyes, 
which  imparts  a  singularly  stupid  air,  in  conformity  with  their  habits. 

•  W>  helievp  Itiit  all  birds  which  have  any  naked  parts  in  the  adult  state,  have  iiivariabl.v  the  saiitc  feathered  when  rountr Eo. 
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[They  fall  intu  two  natural  subdivisions:  tlie  first  that  of  the  Woodcocks,  witli  less  slender  form,  sliurter  If^s, 
and  the  tibia  feathered  to  the  joint  j  colour  resembling  that  of  decayed  leavcB.] 

The  European  Woodcock  {Sc.  rusticola,  Lin.).— Universally  known,  with  handsomely  mottled  phimag;e.  In  the 
summer  it  inhabits  hifjh  mountains,  and  descends  into  the  woods  in  the  month  of  October,  where  it  is  generally 
met  with  singly  or  in  pairs,  particularly  in  dull  weather,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  insects.  A  few  remain  in  the 
level  country  throughout  tlie  year. 

[The  Snipes,  commonly  so  called,  are  lighter-made,  with  longer  legs,  and  tibia  bare  above  the  joint.  They  fre- 
quent marshy  districts,  and  are  coloured  in  adaptation  to  their  abode. 

In  Britain,  we  have  three  species,  very  similar  in  their  colouring,— the  Great  or  Double  Snipe  {Sc.  major),  which 
approaches  in  form  to  a  Woodcock,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  seasons  of  passage;  the  Common  or  Whole  Snipe 
{»Sc.  gallinagd),  which  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  northern  hills,  and  is  everywhere  common  in  marshy 
districts  during  the  winter;  and  the  Half  or  Jack  Snipe  {Sc.  gaUinula),  a  minute  species,  more  richly  coloured 
than  the  preceding,  with  much  less  tail :  a  fourth,  the  Sabine's  Snipe  {Sc.  Sabini),  is  extremely  rare,  and  exceeds 
the  Common  Snipe  in  she,  having  dingy  plumage,  with  no  white  upon  it.    All  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.] 

We  should  distinguish  from  the  other  Snipes 

The  Grey  species  (.v.  (/riVea  and  Novohoraceiisis :  [3/acror«w(j!>7«M  ^mt'««.  Leach),  which  is  in  truth  a  Trlnga 
with  a  longer  bill  than  usual,  similar  to  that  of  the  Snipes,  and  retains  the  gregarious  habits  and  seasonal  changes 
of  colouring  of  the  true  Sandpipers  and  Godwits.]  Its  front  toes  are  semipalmated.  Tliis  bird  is  common  in  North 
America  and  occurs  as  a  rare  straggler  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Khvncheans  {Rht/nchtea,  Cuv.) — 
Are  African  and  Indian  birds,  the  mandibles  of  which  are  nearly  equal,  a  Utile  arched  at  the  end,  with 
the  nasal  grooves  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  one,  which  has  no  third  furrow.     Their  toes  are 
not  palmated.     To  the  port  of  the   Snipes,  they  conjoin  more  vivid  colours,   and  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  ocellated  spots  which  adorn  the  quill-feathers  of  their  wings  and  tail. 

They  are  found  of  different  medleys  of  colour,  which  Gmelin  brought  together  as  so  many  varieties  of  one 
species  («SV.  capemis),  and  which  Temminck  also  believes  to  be  the  same  at  different  ages.  One  perfectly  distinct 
has,  however,  heen  received  from  Brazil  (Wt.  hilarea,  Val.) 

The  GoDWiTS  (Limosa,  Bechst.) — 
Have  a  straight  bill,  sometimes  a  little  arcuated  upwards,  and  still  longer  than  in  the  Snipes,  the 
natial  groove  extending  almost  to  the  tip,  which  ig  rather  soft  and  depressed,  but  without  additional 
furrow,  or  punctation.  The  external  toes  are  palmated  at  base.  Tiieir  form  is  much  more  attenuated, 
and  legs  considerably  more  elevated,  than  in  the  Snipes,  and  they  frequent  salt  marslies  and  tlie  shores 
of  the  ocean  [changing  to  rufous  on  the  under-parls  and  partially  above  in  the  breeding  season,  as  in 
many  Sandpipers,  to  which  their  gregarious  habits  are  more  nearly  related  than  to  those  of  the  Snipes. 
Tivo  species  are  not  uncommon  on  the  British  shores,  viz.,  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  {L.  rufa),  which  breeds  more 
to  the  north,  and  abounds  during  the  seasons  of  passage,  and  throughout  the  winter ;  and  the  Black-tailed  Godwit 
(Z..  melanura),  which  is  much  taller,  with  a  longer  bill,  and  (in  old  specimens)  a  pectinated  middle  claw ;  the 
distal  half  of  its  tail  is  black,  and  it  does  not  acquire  so  bright  a  rufous  in  the  spring.  This  bird  breeds  in  the 
British  marshes,  and  can  pick  up  and  subsist  on  barley,  upon  which  numbers  are  fed  that  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land to  the  London  markets.    There  are  several  others.] 

The  Sandpipers  {Calidris,  Cuv.;  Triiiga,''  Tern.)— 
Have  the  tip  of  the  beak  depressed,  and  the  nasal  furrow  very  long,  as  in  the  Godwits,  but  the  mandi- 
bles in  general  are  not  longer  than  the  head ;  their  toes,  sUghtly  bordered,  have  no  palmation  at  the 
base,  and  the  back -toe  hardly  reaches  to  the  ground;  their  legs  but  moderately  elevated,  and  abbre- 
viated form,  impart  a  heavier  carriage  than  that  of  the  Godwits.  Their  size  also  is  much  smaller. 
[The  author  separates  his  group  Pelidna,  merely  on  the  character  of  having  the  beak  a  trifle  longer 
than  the  head,  a  difference  which  in  several  si)ecies  depends  merely  on  age  or  sex ;  the  females  of  all 
the  present  family  having  a  proportionally  longer  beak  than  the  males,  besides  exceeding  them  a  httle 
in  stature. 

Numerous  species  are  found,  more  or  less  regularly,  on  the  British  shores :  the  principal  of  which  are— the 
Knot  Sandpiper  (7"/-.  caHutns),  the  size  of  a  Snipe,  and  ashy-grey  above,  white  below,  with  some  dusky  spots  on 
the  breast  in  winter,  suflused  with  bright  ferruginous  in  the  sprmg ;  bill  short  and  straight ;  it  is  a  common  species, 
and  occurs  in  large  flocks  during  the  seasons  of  passage  and  through  the  winter,  retiring  further  north  to  breed. 
The  Purple  Sandpiper  (Tr.  maritima),  is  smaller  and  less  gregarious,  and  prefers  rocky  shores;  back  empurpled, 
the  feathers  margined  with  greyish  during  the  winter.  The  rest  are  placed  by  the  author  in  his  Pelidna.  The 
Purre  Sandpiper  (Tv.  variabilis),  still  smaller,  with  a  rather  longer  and  more  arcuated  bill,  coloured  in  winter  hke 
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the  first,  and  mottled  with  rufous  above,  and  a  block  patch  across  the  breast,  in  the  breeding  Reason :  it  is  the 
commonest  of  all,  and  swine  breed  on  the  upland  moors.  The  Curlew  f^andpiper  {Sc.  aubarqitata^  Gm. ;  yumenius 
africaiiiu,  Lath.),  resembles  the  Knot  in  colouring;'  and  seasonal  chang:c8,  and  the  Purre  in  size,  with  a  still  lunt^er 
and  more-arcuated  bill ;  it  is  not  common,  nor  very  rare,  on  the  Hritish  shores.  The  Little  Saud;)ipcr  (Tr.  minitta) 
is  considerably  less  than  the  last,  with  a  short  bill  ;  it  acquires  some  rufous  tints  in  the  sprint;,  on  the  upper  parts 
and  across  the  breast,  and  is  certainly  rare,  thoug:h  very  much  overlooked.  Three  or  four  others  occur  as  stra^- 
plers.  These  active  little  birds  take  their  food  along'  the  margin  of  the  sea,  following  each  retreating  wave ;  w  hen 
prcsarious  in  considerable  flocks,  and  in  their  winter  plumage,  the  whole  show  alternately  their  grey  upper 
parts  and  white  lower  parts  as  they  whirl  in  the  air,  producing  a  remarkable  appearance,  well  known  to  tlig.',e 
accustomed  to  wander  by  the  sea  side.] 

The  Sanderlinus  {Arenaria,  Bcchst. ;   CaHilris,  Vigors) — 
Merely  difter  in  the  abseuce  of  Iiind-toc,  like  the  Plovers, 

One  only  is  known  {C/iaradrius  caUdris,  Gmelin),  the  size  of  a  Purre,  with  analogous  seasonal  ctiangcs  to  those 
of  the  Knot  Sondpiper.    [It  appears  to  be  almost  generally  dilVused,  and  is  common  on  the  British  shores. J 

The  Falcinelles  {ErnUa,  Vieillot) — 
Have  the  beak  rather  more  areuated  than  in  the  Curlew  Sandpiper,  but  do  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
want  the  thunil). 

We  are  acquainted  with  one  only,  {Sc.  piji}>iura,  Lin.),  a  bird  proper  to  Africa,  t)ut  which  is  occasionally  found 
in  Europe. 

The  Uuffs  {Machetes,  Cuv.)  — 
Are  true  Sandpipers  by  the  bill  and  feet,  except  that  the  palniature  of  their  outer  toes  is  nearly  as 
considerable  as  in  the  Gamhets,  Godwits,  &c. 

One  species  only  is  known  {Tr.  /jui/ztaj-,  Lin.).  Larger  than  a  Snipe,  and  very  celebrated  forthe  furious  combats 
which  the  males  wage  in  spring  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  At  this  epoch,  the  head  becomes  partly  covered 
with  red  [or  yellow]  papilla;,  and  the  neck  is  furnished  with  a  very  considerable  collar  or  ruft'of  lengthened  feathers, 
so  variously  marked  and  coloured  in  diflerent  individuals,  that  two  can  hardly  ever  be  found  alike,  and  rarely  much 
resembhng  each  other.  They  have  always  yellow  legs*,  which,  together  with  the  semi-palmation  of  the  toes,  assists 
us  to  recognize  them  at  all  seasons.  The  species  is  common  in  the  north  of  Europe,  [and  is  remarkable  for  the 
male  exceeding  the  female  in  size,  at  variance  with  the  other  members  of  this  group,  but  in  accordance  with 
its  polygamous  habits.    Vast  numbers  are  brought  from  Holland  to  the  London  markets.] 

America  produces  some  species  nearly  allied,  as  t\\e  Ilemipalamus,  Bonap. ;  or  Tr'tnga  semipalmata,  Wilson; 
[the  habits  of  which  are  more  allied  to  those  of  the  Gambets,  to  which  in  fact  they  essentially  belong]. 

Near  the  Sandpipers  should  apparently  be  placed 

The  Spathe-bill  {Eurinorhynchus,  Wilson), — 
Which  is  distinguished  by  a  depressed  bill,  \\idened  at  the  tip  somewhat  as  in  the  Spoonbills,  and  tlie 
only  species  of  which  is 

The  Plafalea  pygmtea^lATi.^  EurinotyncHiis  gjisetts,  Wilson  {T/iun.  Acad.  Suec.y  \8l6,  pi.  vi),  which  is  one  of 
the  rarest  birds  in  existence,  as  it  is  only  known  by  a  single  individual,  grey  above  and  white  beneath,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  Purre  Sandpiper.    [It  has  since  been  met  with  in  northern  Asia.] 

The  Phalaropes  {PhalaropuSt  Brissoii), — 
Are  small  birds,  the  bill  of  which,  more  flattened  than  in  the  Sandpipers,  is  otherwise  sinailaras  regards 
its  proportions  and  lateral  grooves,  and  the  toes  of  which  are  bordered  with  very  broad  membranes, 
as  in  the  Coots.     [Their  lower  plumage  resembles  in  texture  that  of  the  Gulls,] 

The  known  species  {Tr.  lohata  and  Tr,  fulicaria,  Lin.),  has  a  wide  bill  for  a  member  of  this  family,  and  is  in 
winter  ash-coloured  above,  whitish  below  and  on  the  head,  with  a  black  band  upon  the  neck  :  it  is  then  the  Grey 
Phalarope  {Tr.  tobata,  Edw.)  In  summer  it  becomes  black,  mottled  with  fulvous  above,  and  of  a  deep  reddish 
below  [like  the  Knot  Sandpiper,  Godwits,  &c.] :  but  at  all  seasons  it  retains  a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  the  rest  of 
whicli  is  blackish.  It  is  then  the  Red  Phalarope  {Ph.  rit/us,  Bechstein  and  Jleyer ;  Tr.  fulicaria,  Lin.).  This  bird 
is  rare  in  Europe  [not  ver>'  so  in  the  British  Isles,  during  the  season  of  passage,  when  individuals  are  occasionally 
met  with  swimming  upon  inland  ponds,  like  a  very  diminutive  Duck,  and  evincing  little  fear  or  shyness :  they 
also  occur  in  small  flocks,  and  breed  chiefly  within  the  Arctic  circle]. 

The  Turnstones  (Strepsilas,  Illiger), — 
Are  rather  lower  on  the  legs,  and  have  a  short  bill,  and  toes  devoid  of  any  pahnature,  like  the  true 
Sandpipers ;  but  their  beak  is  conical,  pointed,  and  without  depression,  compression,  or  inflation,  and 
the  nasal  groove  reaches  only  half-way.     The  thumb  barely  touches  the  ground.    Their  beak,  ratlier 
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stouter  and  proportioually  less  flexible  than  in  the  preceding,  is  used  by  them  to  turn  over  stones  to 
search  for  tlie  worms  that  lie  beneath  them.     [Its  form  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Nuthatch's  bill.] 

Tbe  two  species  doubtfully  indicated  by  the  author  are  merely  the  same  in  different  states  of  plumage  :  it 
is  a  bird  of  remarkably  wide  geographic  range,  and  tolerably  plentiful  on  the  British  coasts ;  its  affinitv  is  rather 
with  the  Oyster-catchers  and  Plovers]. 

The  Gambets  {Totanus,  Cuv.)— 
Have  a  slender,  round,  pointed,  and  solid  beak,  the  nasal  groove  of  which  only  extends  half  its  length, 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  slightly  arcuated  towards  the  tip.  Their  form  is  slight,  and  legs  elevated : 
the  thumb  hardly  touches  the  ground,  and  the  palmation  of  their  outer  toe  is  well-marked.  The 
species  are  each  found  nearly  all  over  the  world,  [or  rather,  there  are  many  difficult  of  determination 
apart,  wliich  has  induced  the  latter  opinion.] 

The  Greenshank  Gambet  {Scol.  glottis,  Lin.).— As  large  as  a  [rather  small]  Godwit,  with  the  beak  comparatively 
stout,  [and  a  little  recurved] ;  asby-brown  above  and  on  the  sides,  with  the  margins  of  the  feathers  punctated  with 
brown,  the  croup  and  belly  white,  and  tail  rayed  with  narrow  irregular  bars  grey  and  white  ;  the  feet  green  :  in 
summer  the  throat  and  breast  are  spotted  with  dusky  tears,  which  disappear  after  the  breeding  season.  This  is 
the  largest  species  of  Gambet  in  Europe.  [It  breeds  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  including  those  of  Britain,  and 
during  the  season  of  propagation  is  very  clamorous,  rising  on  the  wing  and  spreading  an  alarm  at  the  approach  of 
danger  to  all  other  birds  within  hearing :  in  mnter  it  resorts  to  the  sea-shore  in  small  flocks,  apparently  the 
amount  of  broods.  The  Greenshank  is  a  characteristic  example  of  a  particular  group,  the  members  of  which  are 
comparatively  large,  acquire  more  or  less  of  a  dusky  colour  on  the  uuder-parts  towards  the  breeding  season,  and 
agree  in  their  general  habits,  mostly  frequenting  fresh-water  lakes.  An  allied  species  of  North  America  {Tot.  sejni- 
palmatits)  has  the  toes  half-webbed,  and  has  been  known  to  occur  in  Europe  as  a  straggler.  The  Dusky  Gambet 
(T./ksck*)  is  another  European  species,  more  deUcately  formed,  with  particularly  slender  beak  and  feet,  and 
beautifully  barred  tail  and  coverts,  which  becomes  entirely  suffused  oii  the  under-parts  with  fuliginous-black  in 
the  spring,  and  is  rare  in  Britain.  A  fourth  (T.  calidris),  the  Redshank  Gambet,  is  very  abundant  in  Britain, 
breeding  also  not  uncommonly  in  marshes  near  the  sea-shore,  and  especially  about  the  estuaries  of  rivers. 

Others  acquire  no  colour  on  the  under-parts  in  spring,  and  mostly  breed  in  the  marshes,  where  they  trip  across 
the  broad  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  with  grace  and  agility :  such  are,  particularly,  those  with  longer  legs, 
as  the  delicate  AVood  Gambet  {T.  glareolo),  which  is  sometimes  found  in  Britain,  the  T.  stagnatalis,  Bechst.,  of 
eastern  Europe,  and  T.  chloropijgius  of  North  America :  one  more  common  in  this  country,  with  shorter  legs,  and 
a  conspicuous  white  rump  as  it  flies,  is  the  Green  Gambet  (T.  ochropus),  which  conducts  into  the  next  minor  group. 

The  others,  at  least  those  of  Europe,  are  still  smaller,  and  familiarly  known  as  Summer  Snipes  in  England.  One 
very  common  may  be  termed  the  Common  Gambet  (T.  hypoteucos),  which  in  America  is  represented  by  a  species 
with  a  breast  spotted  like  that  of  a  Thrush  {T.  macularia).  Another  in  Europe,  still  more  diminutive  (T.  Tem- 
minchii  or  pus  ilia),  has  been  generally  classed  with  the  Sandpipers,  but  strictly  appertains  to  the  present  group 
both  in  structure  and  habits,  being  never  found  on  the  sea-shore,  but  frequenting  inland  waters  Uke  its  true 
congeners,  all  of  which  jerk  the  tail  and  nod  the  head  frequently  as  they  run  about,  and  emit  a  clear  whistling 
note.    There  are  many  others  in  foreign  parts.] 

Thc  Lobefoot  {Lobipes,  Cuv.), — 
Which  we  consider  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  Plialaropes,  which 
it  resembles  in  the  lobation  of  its  toes,  is  distinguished  from  them  by 
its  bill,  which  is  that  of  a  Gambet.     Sucli  is 

The  Red-necked  Lobefoot  [Tnnga  kyperborea,  Lin.). — A  little  bird,  grey 
above,  white  below,  tinted  with  rufous  on  tbe  scapularies,  and  having  a  broad 
red  gorget  round  its  white  throat.  Add  the  Phalaropus  frenattrs,  Vieillot ; 
or  Holopodhis  [WHsonii]  of  M.  C.  Bonaparte,  [which  is  found  in  America 
generally.  The  first-named  species  breeds  in  the  northern  isles  of  Scotland, 
inhabiting  marshy  grounds,  where  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  much  diffi- 
culty, though  far  from  being  timid  in  its  disposition]. 

The  Stilts  (Himantopus,  Brisson) — 
Have  a  round  beak,  slender  and  pointed,  even  more  so  than  in  the 
Gambets  ;  the  g-rooves  of  the  nostrils  extending  only  half-way.  But 
what  particularly  distinguishes  them,  and  has  given  origin  to  their  : 
name,  is  the  inordinate  length  and  slenderness  of  their  legs,  which 
are  reticulated  and  destitute  of  hind-toe,  and  the  bones  of  which  are 
so  feeble  as  to  render  walking  painful  to  them. 

But  one  species  is  known  in  Europe  {Charadrius  himantopus,  Lin. ;  [H.  PH. 
black  calotte  and  mantle,  and  long  red  legs.    It  is  rather  rare,  and  Httle 
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bear  a  neai'  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Avocets,  witli  whicli  this  genus  is  even  linked  by  an  intermed  ate  siHcics, 
which  conjoins  the  webbed  toes  of  the  latter  with  the  beak  of  the  Stilts  (the  U.  palmatiu,  GjuUI,  a  native  of 
Australia).  There  are  three  or  four  normal  species,  and  both  this  and  the  next  genus  are  almost  Renerally  dif- 
f\ised,  frequenting  muddy  estuaries  in  winter,  and  salt-marshes  during  the  season  of  propagation]. 

We  can  scarcely  place  otherwise  than  here 

The  Avocets  {Securvirostra,  Lin.), — 
Although  their  feet,  which  are  webbed  nearly  to  the  ends  of  their  toes,  almost  entitle  them  to  rank 
among  the  Swimming-birds ;  but  their  lengthened  tarsi  and  half-naked  tibi.T,  their  long,  slender, 
pointed,  smooth,  and  elastic  bill,  and  the  mode  of  life  wliicli  results  from  their  conformation,  concur 
to  approximate  them  to  the  Snipes.  What  particularly  characterizes  lliem,  and  distinguishes  them 
even  from  all  other  birds  [if  two  remarkable  species  of  Humming-bird  be  excepted,  the  Trochilus 
recurvirostra  and  7V.  auoce/M],  is  the  strong  upward  curvature  of  their  beak,  [the  mandibles  of  which 
have  often  been  compared  to  two  thin  slips  of  whalebone].  Their  legs  are  reticulated,  and  thumb  too 
short  to  reach  the  ground. 

That  of  Europe  (R.  mocetia,  Lin.)  is  white,  with  a  black  calotte  and  three  bands  of  the  same  upon  the  wings, 
and  leaden-coloured  le!;s.  it  is  a  handsome  bird,  of  attenuated  form,  which  frequents  the  sea-shore  in  winter, 
[where  it  feeds  by  scooping  (as  it  is  termed),  with  its  singular  bill,  drawing  this  through  the  mud  or  sand  from 
right  to  left  as  it  advances  its  left  leg  foremost,  and  vice  versA,  seizing  whatever  living  prey  is  thus  met  with.  Its 
manners  in  the  breeding  season  resemble  thoseof  the  Gambets,  rising  on  wing  and  emitting  its  C17  at  the  approoch 
of  any  intruder ;  it  collects,  however,  a  greater  quantity  of  nest  than  is  usual  among  the  wading-birds,  the  m.njo- 
rity  of  which  pertaining  to  the  present  group  merely  loy  in  some  slight  hollow.  There  are  three  or  four  other 
speciesj. 

The  family  of 

Macrodactyli 
Are  fiirnislicd  with  very  long  toes,  adapted  for  traversing  aquatic  herbage,  or  even  for  swim- 
ming, in  those  numerous  species  wliich  have  them  bordered,  [and  not  these  only].  There  are 
no  membranes,  however,  connecting  the  bases  of  their  toes,  not  even  the  two  outer  ones. 
The  beak,  more  or  less  laterally  compressed,  is  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the 
genus,  without  ever  attaining  the  degree  of  feebleness  and  attenuation  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  preceding  family.  The  body  of  these  birds  is  also  singularly  compressed,  a  conforma- 
tion resulting  from  the  narrowness  of  the  ster- 
num (fig.  122)  ;  their  wings  are  short  or  mode- 
rate, and  their  flight  feeble.  [The  females  are 
mostly  larger,  and  in  some  instances  excel  the 
males  in  brightness  of  colouring ;  and  they  ])ro- 
duce  numerous  speckled  eggs,  having  a  reddisli 
clay  ground-colour,  the  young  ruuuing  soon 
after  they  are  hatched,  being  then  covered  with 
a  rigid,  black,  hair  like  down  :  their  cry  is  gene- 
rally abrupt  and  croaking] . 

They  have  been  divided  into  two  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  ai-raa- 
ture  on  the  wings ;  but  this  character  is  subject 
to  exception. 

The  Jacanas  {Parra,  Lin.) — 
Are  conspicuously  distinguished  from  all  other  Stilt- 
birds  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  four  toes, 
which  are  separated  to  the  base,  and  the  claws  of  which,  more  particularly  that  of  the  back-toe,  are 
extremely  long  and  sharp-pointed.  The  bill  resembles  that  of  the  Lapwings  by  its  medium  length  and 
slight  bulge  towards  the  tip,  and  the  wing  is  armed  with  a  spur.  They  are  noisy  and  quarrelsome 
birds,  which  reside  in  the  marshes  of  hot  climates,  where  they  walk  with  facility  on  the  floating  leav<  s 
of  aquatic  plants,  by  means  of  their  long  toes.     [They  are  essentially  modified,  however,  upon  the  type 


Fig.  122.— Slernaui  of  Corn  Crake  or  Land  Rail. 
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of  the  preceding  group,  which  is  traceable  in  their  whole  anatomy  ;  and  are  nearly  allied  to  certain 
Lapwings,  which  we  believe  they  also  resemble  in  the  number  and  character  of  their  eggs.] 

America  produces  some  species  which  have  a  flat  naked  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is  reflected  over 
part  of  the  forehead.    As 

Tlie  Common  Jacana  (P.  Jacana,  Lin.).— Black,  with  a  rufous  mantle  ;  the  primary  wing-coverts  green ;  and 
fleshy  wattles  under  the  beak.  It  is  the  commonest  of  those  Inhabiting  the  hot  climates  of  t  merica,  and  has  very 
sharp  spurs. 

Some  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  Asia,  as 

The  Bronzed  Jacana  (P.  tenea).  The  body  black,  changing  to  blue  and  violet,  a  bronzed-green  mantle,  blood- 
red  croup  and  tail,  the  anterior  wing-feathers  green,  and  a  white  streak  behind  the  eye.  Its  spiu-s  are  small  and 
blunt. 

Others  have  been  discovered  in  the  east  in  which  this  membrane  does  not  exist,  and  which  are  otherwise 
remarkable  for  some  singular  differences  in  the  proportions  of  their  quill-feathers.    As 

The  Long-tailed  Jacana  (P.  WneHm).— Brown,  with  the  head,  throat,  fore-neck,  and  wing-coverts,  white,  the 
hind-neck  adorned  with  silky  feathers  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  a  small  pedicillated  appendage  to  the  tips  of 
some  of  the  quill  feathers. 

There  is  one  also  in  the  east  which  is  crested,  and  has  no  spurs  to  the  wings,  (the  P.  ffatlinacea,  Tem.). 

The  Screamer  (Palamedea,  Lin.) — 
Resembles  the  Jacanas,  but  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  the  two  stout  spurs  which  it  bears  on  each  wing, 
and  by  its  long  toes  and  strong  claws,  more  particularly  ihat  on  the  hind-toe,  which  is  long  and 
straight  as  in  the  Larks ;  but  its  beak,  which  is  slightly  cleft,  is  neither  much  compressed  nor  bulging, 
and  its  upper  mandible  is  a  little  arcuated.     The  legs  are  reticulated. 

TTie  species  known,  the  Horned  Screamer  (P.  coriiuta),  termed  in  Brazil  Anhima,  and  Camouche  in  Cayenne,  is 
larger  than  a  Goose,  and  blackish,  with  a  rufous  spot  on  the  shoulder,  the  top  of  its  head  bearing  a  singular  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  a  long  and  slender,  moveable,  homy  stem.  Its  toes  have  no  palmation.  This  bird  inhabits 
the  inundated  grounds  of  South  America,  and  its  very  loud  voice  is  heard  afar  off.  It  is  strictly  monogamous  :  is 
said  to  pursue  reptiles ;  but  although  its  stomach  is  only  slightly  muscular,  it  scarcely  feeds  on  any  thing  but 
aquatic  herbage.  [The  trachea  of  this  bird  has  an  abrupt  bony  box  or  enlargement  about  the  middle,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  male  Velvet  Pochard  (Oidemia  fusca)]. 

A  distinct  genus  has  been  made  of 

The  Chauna  {Opistolophus,  Vieillut),— 
Which  has  no  horn  on  the  vertex,  but  the  occiput  is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  erectible  feathers      The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  only  covered  with  down,  and  it  has  a  black  collar.     A  singular 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  circumstance  of  its  skin,  even  that  covering  its  legs,  being  inflated  by 
the  interposition  of  air  between  it  and  the  muscles,  so  that  it  crackles  under  the  finger. 

It  is  the  Parra  cfiavaria,  Lin.  The  rest  of  its  plumage  is  lead-coloured  and  blackish,  with  a  white  spot  at  the 
bend  of  the  wing,  and  another  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  large  primaries.  There  is  a  tolerably  well-marked  palma- 
ture  between  its  external  toes.  It  feeds  principally  on  aquatic  herbage  ;  and  the  Indians  of  Carthagena  rear  some 
among  their  flocks  of  Geese  and  Poultry,  as  they  deem  it  very  courageous,  and  capable  of  repulsing  even  a 
Vulture. 

Near  to  the  Screamers  we  think  should  be  placed,  although  they  have  scarcely  any  naked  space 
above  the  tarsal  joint. 

The  Megapodes  {Megnpodius,  Lesson), — 
A  genus  recently  discovered  in  New  Guinea,  with  a  vaulted  beak,  a  little  compressed,  the  membranous 
nostrils  occupjang  about  half  its  length,  and  very  stout  and  elevated  tarsi,  which  are  scutellated,  the 
toes  (including  the  hind  one)  being  long,  and  terminated  by  claws  which  are  rather  flat.  They  have 
a  short  tail,  a  naked  space  round  the  eye,  and  there  is  a  small  tubercle  on  the  carpus,  the  first  and 
slight  vestige  of  the  spur  of  the  Screamer.  The  membrane  between  their  external  toes  is  very  slight, 
while  that  of  the  inner  is  rather  larger.     They  lay  disproportionately  large  eggs  for  their  size. 

One  species  is  crested  nearly  as  in  the  Chauna  (.1/.  Duperreyi,  Lesson) :  two  others  have  no  crest ;  and  a  fourth 
has  scarcely  any  tail. 

In  the  tribe  wherein  the  wings  are  unarmed,  Linnaeus  comprises,  under  the  genus  Fulica, 
all  such  as  have  the  bill  continued  backward  into  a  sort  of  shield,  that  covers  the  forehead  ;  and 
those  which  do  not  possess  this  character  he  arranges  in  the  genus  Ralliia. 
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TiiK  Rails  {HaHas,  Ijii.), — 
Which  hear,  in  other  respccl*,  a  very  strong  mutual  rebcmblaucc,  have   bills  of  very  different   pro- 
portions. 

Among  the  species  in  which  it  is  longest, 

TiiK  R\iLS  {Rallus,  Bcchstein), — 
May  be  first  mentioncJ. 

Tlie  European  Kail  (It.  ai/ualinis,  Lin.).— Olivc-hrown,  marked  with  black  above,  bluish-ash-colour  beneath, 
with  some  narrow  black  and  white  rays  crossing  the  flanks.  This  bird  is  common  in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  where 
it  swims  well,  and  runs  lightly  upon  the  leaves  of  a(|uatic  herbage,  feeding  on  small  Crustaceans.  [Its  frontal 
feathers  are  rigid,  in  place  of  tlie  shield  of  the  Coots  and  Gullinules.  There  are  various  others,  all  e.xtra-European.] 

Other  species, 

The  Crakes  (Crex,  Bechstein), — 
Have  a  shorter  bill,  as  obserred  in 

The  Com-Crake  (R.  crer,  Lin.).— Of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  marked  with  blackish  above,  and  greyish  below, 
with  dull  black  rays  crossing  the  flanks ;  the  wings  rufous,  it  lives  anil  nestles  in  our  fields  and  meadow  s,  and  runs 
with  great  swiftness  among  the  long  grass.  The  Latin  name,  Crex,  is  expressive  of  its  cry.  It  feeds  on  corn,  iji 
addition  to  worms  and  insects. 

[The  following  species,  or 

The  Soras  (Zaponiia,  Stephens), — 
Have  an  intermediate  beak,  and  resemble  the  Rails  in  their  aquatic  habits.] 

The  Speckled  Sora  (R.  porzana,  Lin.). — A  deep  brown,  speckled  with  white,  and  whitish  rays  on  the  fl.-inks.  It 
is  a  good  swimmer  and  diver,  and  does  not  leave  France  till  the  middle  of  winter.  [Tliere  are  two  smaller  kinds 
in  western  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles ;  the  Baillon's  Sora  (Z.  Baillonii),  with  somewhat  speckled 
plumage ;  and  the  Little  Sora,  as  it  is  termed,  though  surpassing  the  last  in  size,  {Z.  pitsilta),  the  plumage  of 
which  approximates  that  of  the  Common  Rail.  Of  various  e.\otic  species,  some  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
Crake  and  Rail  of  Europe]. 

The  Coots  {Fulica,  Lin.) — 
May  be  subdivided  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  the  form   of  the  beak,  and  the  memliranes 
margining  the  toes. 

The  Gallinules  (Galliimla,  Briss.  &  Lath.) — 
Have  the  beak  nearly  as  in  the  Crakes,  but  distinguislied  by  the  frontal  shield,  and  by   longer  toes, 
bordered  with  a  narrow  membrane. 

The  Common  Gallinule  (G.  chloropus,  Lin.). — Deep  olive-brown  above,  slaty-grey  below,  with  some  white  on 
the  sides,  [the  feet  green,  with  a  red  and  yellow  cincture  above  the  tarsal  joint,  and  the  frontal  shield  bright  red  : 
these  lively  colours  being  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  female,  which  is  larger  also  than  her  mate.  A  very 
common  species  throughout  Europe,  and  considered  to  be  of  universal  diffusion,  as  specimens  from  the  most 
distant  regions  are  undistinguishable]. 

The  StJLTANAS  {Porphyria,  Brisson) — 
Have  the  beak  higher  in  proportion  to  its  length  ;  and  very  long  toes,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
border ;  the  frontal  shield  considerable,  and  rounded  in  some,  square  above  in  others.     These  birds 
stand  on  one  foot,  while  they  employ  the  other  to  convey  food  to  the  beak.     Their  colours  are  gene- 
rally fine  shades  of  violet,  blue,  and  azure.     Such  is 

Tlie  Common  Sultana  {Fulica  porphj/rio,  Lin.),  a  beautiful  African  species,  now  naturalized  in  several  islands 
and  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.    Its  beauty  would  render  it  an  ornament  in  our  parks. 

Lastly, 

The  Restricted  Coots  {FuKca,  Brisson) — 
Conjoin  to  a  short  beak  and  large  frontal  shield,  toes  that  are  much  widened  by  a  festooned  border, 
which  renders  them  excellent  swimmers  ;  hence  their  lives  are  passed  in  pools  and  marshes.  Their 
smooth  plumage  is  not  less  adapted  than  the  rest  of  their  conformation  to  this  mode  of  life,  and  they 
consequently  exhibit  a  marked  transition  from  the  Wading  to  the  True  Swimming  Birds,  [though  only 
in  superficial  or  adaptive  characters,  which  are  principally  external]. 

There  is  one  in  Europe  {F.  atra,  aterrima,  and  <etfilops,  Gm.)— [Slaty-black,  darker  on  the  neck,  with  a  flesh- 
coloured  shield,  which  becomes  white  in  the  season  of  propagation.  It  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  subsists  on  grain, 
pond-weed,  and  even  small  tish,  diving  with  facility.] 
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We  terminate  this  series  of  Stilt-birds  by  tliree  genera,  which  it  is  difficult  to  associate  with 
any  others,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  each  forming  a  separate  family. 

The  Sheathbills  {Chionis,  Forster) — 
Have  short  toes,   nearly  as  in  the  Poultry,  the  tarsi  scutellated,  the  beak  thick  and  conical,  and 
enveloped  at  base  by  a  hard  substance,  which,  it  appears,  the  bkd  has  the  power  of  raising  and 
depressing. 

We  are  acquainted  with  only  one  species,  from  New  Holland  {Ch.  necrophaga,  Vieillot),  the  size  of  a  [lar^e] 
Partridge,  and  entirely  white.  It  frequents  the  sea  shore,  and  feeds  on  dead  animal  matter  thrown  up  by  the 
tide.  [Prof.  Blainville  has  lately  shown  that  this  remarkable  bird  approaches  very  near  to  the  Oyster-catchers  iu 
its  whole  anatomy,  and  the  affinity  is  discernible  on  comparison  of  their  external  characters. 

Apparently  aUied  are 

The  Attagens  {Attagis,  d'Orb.), — 
The  uncompressed  bill  of  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  Puultiy-bird,  and  the  plumage  is  not  unhke 
the  immature  dress  of  a  Lark  :  wings  and  feet  as  in  Chionis. 

Several  species  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  Partridg;e  to  less  than 
a  Lark.    The  smaller  constitute  the  Tinochorus  of  Vieillot.] 

The  Pratincoles  {Glareola,  Gmelin) — • 
Have  a  short,  conical  beak,  arcuated  throughout,  and  rescmbUng  that  of  a  Poultry-bird.  The  wings 
excessively  long  and  pointed,  and  tail  often  forked,  producing  the  flight  of  a  Swallow  or  Petrel.  The 
legs  are  of  mean  length,  the  tarsi  scutellated,  the  external  toes  a  little  palmated,  and  thumb  reaching 
to  the  ground  ;  [middle  claw  furnished  mth  an  obtusely  serrated  inner  edge].  They  fly  in  troops,  and 
cry  about  the  borders  of  water,  subsisting  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms.  [Their  sternal  apparatus  and 
anatomy  intimate  their  position  to  be  among  the  Snipes  and  Plovers.] 

The  European  species  (,Gl.  torquata)  is  brown  above,  white  below  and  on  the  croup ;  the  gore^et  encircled  with  a 
black  marking;  and  base  of  the  bill  and  feet  reddish.    It  appears  to  inhabit  the  north  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

Our  last  genus  consists  of 

The  Flamingoes  {Pfuenicopterus,  Lin.), — 
Which  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  and  isolated  of  birds,  [being,  in  fact,  an  extreme  modification 
of  the  Lamellirostral  type,  that  is,  of  the  Duck  tribe,  with  inordinately  elongated  neck  and  legs].  Their 
legs,  of  excessive  length,  have  their  front  toes  palmated  to  the  ends,  and  an  extremely  short  hind- 
toe  ;  the  neck  is  equally  long  and  slender  with  the  legs,  and  their  small  head  is  furnished  with  a  bill 
the  inferior  mandible  of  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  longitudinally  bent  into  a  semicylindrical  canal, 
while  the  upper  one,  oblong  and  flat,  is  bent  crosswise  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  join  the  other  exactl}'. 
The  membranous  groove  of  the  nostrils  occupies  nearly  the  whole  side  of  that  part  which  is  behind 
the  sudden  bend  of  the  mandibles,  and  the  nostrils  themselves  form  a  longitudinal  slit  at  the  base  of 
the  groove.  The  edges  of  the  two  mandibles  are  furnished  with  small  and  very  fine  transverse 
laminte,  which,  together  with  the  fleshy  thickness  of  the  tongue,  imports  some  relationship  with  the 
Ducks.  We  might  even  place  the  Flamingoes  among  the  Palmipedes,  were  it  not  for  the  length  of 
their  tarsi,  and  the  nudity  of  part  of  the  tibia,  [an  objection  which  would  equally  apply  to  the  Gulls 
and  Petrels].  They  feed  on  Testaceans,  Insects,  and  the  spawn  of  Fishes,  %vhich  they  seize  by  means 
of  their  long  neck,  reverting  the  head  to  employ  with  advantage  the  crook  of  the  upper  mandible. 
They  construct  their  nest  of  earth  in  marshy  situations,  placing  themselves  astride  of  it  [  .'  ]  during  the 
act  of  incubation,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  length  of  their  legs  incapacitating  them  from  sitting 
in  the  usual  manner.  [The  digestive  organs  resemble  those  of  the  Ducks  with  unlobated  hind-toe  ; 
having  even  the  crop,  or  distension  of  the  oesophagus,  whicli  occurs  in  no  species  strictly  belonging  to 
the  division  of  Stilt-birds.] 

The  common  species  (PA.  ruber)  stands  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  is  ash-coloured,  with  brown 
streaks,  during  the  first  year ;  in  the  second  there  is  a  roseate  hue  on  the  wings,  and  in  the  third  it  assumes  a 
purple  red  on  the  back,  and  rose-coloured  wings.  This  species  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  continent  below 
40  degrees.  Numerous  tJocks  are  seen  every  year  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  they  sometimes  ascend 
as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

M.  Teraminck  thinks  [and  has  since  detinitively  ascertained]  that  the  American  Flamingo  is  distinct ;  besides 
which,  there  is  a  small  species  on  that  continent  (PA.  minor,  Vieillot)  of  which  the  Pigmy  Flamingo  of  Teraminck 
is  the  young. 
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[Ilere,  at  the  close  of  the  great  series  of  Ground-Birds,  as  of  the  Perckers,  may  be  intro- 
iluecd  a  few  brief  remarks  on  tlie  classification  of  these  animals,  as  warranted  by  the  present 
state  of  information.  The  divisions  are  not  all  so  strongly  characterized  apart  as  the  four 
principal  groups  or  orders  already  specified ;  but  chiefly  because  certain  genera  stand  forth 
from  the  rest,  and  will  not  (so  far  as  we  can  perceive  at  present)  satisfactorily  range  with  any 
of  the  others.  Preserving  the  same  form  of  nomenclature  as  before  adopted,  as  less  objection- 
able than  any  other  that  we  can  devise,  the  various  groups  of  Ground-birds  (as  the  vast 
majority  of  the  foregoing  extensive  series  may  be  apjjroiiriately  denominated,)  fall  into  six 
l)iinci]ial  divisions,  which  may  be  designated  as  follow  :  — 

V.  (iB.MiTORES  {Cooers) — the  Pigeons;  an  order  strongly  characterized  by  the  whole 
internal  anatomy,  and  not  less  so  by  the  outward  conformation.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  contiguous  orders,  to  which  it  is  linked  by  no  intrinsically  connecting  species. 

VI.  R.\soRes  (Ground-scratchers) — the  Poultry  :  a  group  sufficiently  cognizable  in  its 
totality,  but  not  easy  to  subdivide  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exemplify  the  relative  value  of  its 
various  genera. 

VII.  CvKSOjiKS  (Runners)  ;  ov  the  Brevipeunes  o{  Cxivkr. 

VIII.  C.vLC.vTOHES  (Stampers) ;  or  the  Pressirostres  and  Longirostres  of  our  author, 
comprising  the  numerous  genera  with  soft  and  flexile  bills,  more  or  less  prolonged,  the  greater 
number  of  which  lay  four  eggs,  which  they  dispose  crosswise,  &c.  &c.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  habit  which  many  of  them  display,  of  stamping  with  the  foot,  to  cause  the  worms  on 
which  they  feed  to  rise. 

IX.  Gbadatores  (S<oMer«);  or  the  Cu/Zriros/res  of  Cuvier. 

X.  Latitores  (Skulkers) ;  or  the  Macrodactyli. 

Each  of  these  appears  to  us  to  constitute  a  distinct  and  natural  order,  possessing  various 
distinguishing  characters ;  and  we  suspect  that  every  genus  of  Ground-birds  will  ultimately 
prove,  when  its  characters  have  been  sufficiently  studied,  to  rank  in  one  or  another  of  them. 
As  a  whole,  they  form  a  series,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Perchers  and  Swimmers.^ 


THE    SIXTH    ORDER  OF    BIRDS, 


THE  PALMIPEDES,- 


llave  the  feet  organized  for  snimming;  that  is  to  say,  placed  far  backwards  on  the  body,  with 
short  and  compressed  tarsi,  and  webbed  toes.  They  are  further  characterized  by  a  close  and 
jiolished  plumage,  impregnated  with  oil,  and  by  a  quantity  of  down  next  to  the  skin,  which  pro- 
tect them  from  the  w  ater  in  which  they  pass  most  of  their  hves.  They  are  the  only  birds  in 
which  the  neck  is  longer  than  the  legs,  which  is  sometimes  the  ease  to  a  considerable  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  thera  to  search  for  food  in  the  depths  below,  while  they  swim  on 
the  surface.  Their  sternum  is  very  long,  affording  a  complete  guard  to  the  greater  portion  of 
their  viscera,  and  having  on  each  side  [generally]  but  one  emargination,  or  oval  foramen, 
filled  up  with  membrane.  They  have  most  frequently  a  muscular  gizzard,  long  cceca,  and  a 
simple  inferior  larvTix ;  which  last  is  in  one  family,  however,  inflated  into  a  cartilaginous  cap- 
sule. [So  many  exceptions  occur  to  the  foregoing  generalization  respecting  the  stomach  and 
cceca,  that  it  might  advantageously  have  been  omitted.] 

This  order  subdivides  tolerably  well  into  four  families,  of  which  that  of 

The  Divers  (Brachypteres) — • 
Presents,  in  certain  of  its  species,  some  [very  superficial]  tokens  of  relationship  with  the  Galli- 
nules.     The  position  of  their  legs,  which  is  farther  backward  than  in  any  other  birds,  renders 
v.alking  difficiUt,  and  obliges  thera  to  maintain,  when  upon  land,  an  upright  attitude.     As  the 
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greater  number  of  them  are  also  feeble  flyers,  and  several  are  quite  dcpiived  of  that  faculty,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  they  may  be  regarded  as  exclusively  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  wattr  :  their  plumage  is  particularly  dense,  and  its  surface  frequently  polished, 
presenting  a  silvery  lustre.  They  swim  under  water  by  the  aid  of  their  wings,  which  are 
employed  as  fins.  Their  gizzard  is  tolerably  muscular;  the  coeca  of  moderate  length.  They 
have  only  one  special  muscle  on  each  side  of  their  lower  larynx.     Such  are 

The  Loons  {Colymbus,  Lin.), — 
WTiich  are  cliaracterized  by  a  smooth,  straight,  compressed,  and  pointed  liill,  with  linear  nostrils  ;  but 
require  to  be  subdivided  from   characters  derived  fiom  the  feet   [tlie  entire  skeleton,  chaiacter  of 
plumage,  propagation,  &c.  &c.] 

The  Grebes  {Podiceps,  Latham ;  Colymbus,  Brisson  and  Illiger), — 
Instead  of  ordinary  webs  between  the  toes,  have  the  latter  widened  as  in  the  Coots,  and  the  anterior 
connected  only  at  base  by  membranes,  [which  liorder  the  remainder].  The  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is 
flattened  ;  the  tarsi  exceedingly  compressed.  The  semi-njelallic  [or  satin\] 
lustre  of  their  lower  plumage  has  led  to  tlie  occasional  employment  of  it  as 
fur.  Their  tibia,  as  also  that  of  the  Loons  [in  which  it  is  much  more  pro- 
duced,] is  prolonged  forivards  beyond  the  joint,  to  give  a  more  etfieient 
insertion  to  the  extensors  of  the  leg.  [Sternum  (tig.  123)*  very  short, 
and  of  peculiar  conformation,  approaching  in  some  respects  to  that  of 
I A    ""ii  I       the   Cormorants ;    which  these  very   singular  birds   also  resemble  in  the 

a  V  '       character  of  their  eggs,  the  hard  shell  of  which  is  invested  with  an  ab- 

•       ■  '       sorbent  chalky  substance.     They  have  no  vestige  of  a  tail.     The  young  are 

clad  in  exquisitely  soft  down,  which  is  striped  black  and  white,  as  in  the 
Emeu.  The  constant  number  of  cervical  vertebree  is  nineteen  instead  of 
thirteen,  as  in  the  restricted  Loons ;  and  their  skeleton  is  altogether 
r\ir.'mely  different.] 

I  Ijese  birds  reside  in  lakes  and  ponds,  and  nestle  among  the  rushes, 
[producing  numerous  eggs,  whereas  the  Loons  lay  very  rarely  more  than 
two].  It  appears  that  under  certain  circumstances  they  carry  their  young 
under  their  wings.  Their  size  and  plumage  change  so  much  with  age  [the 
latter  rather  according  to  season],  that  naturalists  have  very  much  nmltiplied  the  species.  M.  Meyer 
reduces  those  of  Europe  to  four,  [instead  of  five,  which  is  the  right  number,  as  follow]  : — 

The  Crested  Grebe  (P.  ci-istatus).— As  larg;e  as  a  Duck,  and  satiny-white,  with  dusky  upper-parts,  acquiring  with 
age  a  double  black  crest,  and  rufous  collar  edged  with  black,  [which  exist  only  during  the  bleeding  season]. 
The  Red-necked  Grebe  (P.  )-u4ricoH«).— Smaller,  with  the  neck  bright  rufous,  and  greyish  collar  less  developed. 
The  Horned  Grebe  (P.  cornutus)  [and  Eared  Grebe  (P.  ««)■;/!«). —Still  less,  and  precisely  of  the  same  size  with 
each  other,  so  that  they  can  only  be  distinguished,  when  the  seasonal  collar  falls,  by  the  beak  of  the  second  being 
distinctly  a  little  recurveil,  and  by  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  iris  of  the  recent  specimen  ;  their  collars,  how- 
ever, during  the  breeding  season,  are  very  ditfereut,  and  that  of  the  Eared  Grebe  is  less  developed  than  in  the 
other]. 

The  Little  Grebe  (P.  minor).— Size  of  a  Quail,  with  never  any  crest  or  collar.  [These  various  species,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  their  wings,  can  fly  with  considerable  speed,  when  they  once  fairly  rise,  which  they  do 
with  unwillingness,  and  seldom  except  when  compelled  to  migrate.  They  can  walk  with  their  feet,  and  do  not 
trail  upon  the  belly,  like  the  Loons  ;  and  when  under  water,  they  make  more  use  of  their  wings  than  the  latter  do 
habitually]. 

The  Finfeet  (Heliornis,  Bonaterre ;  Podoa,  Ilhger) — 
Have  feet  lobed  as  in  the  Coots  and  Grebes,  but  their  tail  is  more  developed  than  in  either,  and  their 
claws  sharper. 

Such  is  P/o(ms  sun'«aOT«!SM,  Gmelin  ;  und  ndioniis  se:ier/nleiisis,\m\\ot,  which  Gmelin  approximated  to  the 
Anhingas. 

The  Loons  {Colymbus,  Latham  ;  Mergns.  15risson  ;  Eudytes,  Illiger), — 
With  all  the   [external]  form  of  the  Grebes,   have  the  feet  webbed  in  the  ordinary  manner  j  that  is 
to  say,  their  three  front  toes  are  connected  by  membrane  to  the  tips,  and  are  all  terminated  by 
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pointed  nails.  Tliey  are  nortliern  birds,  wliich  rarely  nestle  with  us,  and  visit  these  latitudes  in 
winter,  when  they  are  not  uncommon  upon  our  coasts.  [They  have  large  wings,  and  fly  strongly, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  feet,  the  tibia  being  quite  buried  within  the  integuments, 
are  unable  to  walk,  though  they  push  themselves  forward  with  facility  and  tolerable  speed,  trailing 
upon  the  belly.  They  have  a  short  tail,  on  the  tripod  of  which  and  the  feet  they  are  enabled  to 
stand  upright,  and  take  a  wide  view  around  them  by  means  of  their  long  neck  :  tlicy  utter  dismal 
bowlings  ;  and  produce  large  spotted  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  which  are  extremely  unlike  those 
of  the  Grebes. 

Three  species  are  well  known,  tlie  whole  of  which  are  not  riire  in  Hritiiin.    One,  as  large  as  a  Goose  (Col,  gla- 
eialis\  the  Collared  Loon,  black  above,  beautifully  spotted  with  white,  with  a  nearly  perfect  collar  of  the  some 
^  round  the  neck,  and  a  black  head.    The  second,  (C.  glacialis),  the  Ulack-throated 

Loon,  extremely  variable  in  size,  but  always  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  a  fuli- 
ginous prey  head,  and  larger  white  spots  on  the  upper  parts:  both  of  which  species 
have  the  immature  plumage  dusky  above,  with  greyish  edg-injjs  to  the  feathers  :  and 
the  Red-throated  Loon  (C.  septcntriunnlis),  still  smaller  and  much  commoner,  the 
winter  dress  of  which  (and  not  the  immature  plumage,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
others,  is  speckled  above  with  numerous  small  whitish  spots  bordcrinjf  the  feathers, 
which  wear  oft*  in  spring,  leaving  the  back  spotless  blackish  ;  coincident  with  which 
change  of  appearance,  a  rufous  patch  appears  in  front  of  the  neck.  All  three  are 
great  destroyers  offish,  and  proceed  with  extreme  swiftness  under  water,  in  general 
making  little  use  of  their  wings  to  assist  their  progress.  They  are  common  to  the 
northern  regions  of  both  continents,  as  are  also  the  four  tirst-mentioned  Grebes.] 

The  Guillemots  {Uria,  Brisson  &  Uliger), — 
With  the  general  form  of  the  beak  of  the  preceding,  have  it  covered  with 
feathers  as  far  as  the  nostril,  and  emarginated  at  the  tip,  which  is  a  httle 
arcuated.  Their  principal  distinction,  however,  consists  in  wanting  the 
back-toe.  Their  wings,  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  Loons,  barely  suffice 
for  the  function  of  flving.     They  feed  on  fish  and  crustaceans,  and  are  found 

Fift.  124.— Sternum  uf  Loon.  '  ,  ,  -    ,      ,         i_         i 

about  the  precipitous  rocks  on  which  they  breed. 

[These  birds,  the  first  of  which  is  merely  an  Auk  with  a  more  slender  bill,  fly  with  considerable  swiftness  in  a 
straight  line,  their  wings  being  reduced  to  the  minimum  extent  adequate  for  aerial  support,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  more  efficient  under  water,  where  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  the  feet, 
which  are  held  out  like  those  of  a  wading  bird  when  cleaving  the  air.  Ac- 
cordingly they  literally  fly  under  water,  whereas  the  subaquatic  progression  of  a 
Grebe  more  resembles  that  of  a  Frog,  and  the  Loons  do  not  generally  use  the 
wings  at  all :  hence  the  prolongation  forward  of  the  fixed  patella,  so  considerable 
in  the  Loons,  which  is  reduced  in  the  Grebes,  and  entirely  wanting  in  the  Auks, 
Puffins,  and  Guillemots,  which  form  a  particular  group,  found  only  in  the  ocean. 
The  latter  have  also  smaller  coeca,  a  particularly  tough  cuticular  lining  to  the 
stomach,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  a  different  sternal  apparatus,  which  most 
nearly  approximates  that  of  the  Loons,  diverse  plumage  and  seasonal  changes, 
&c.  Tliey  are  pre-eminently  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  skeleton 
incloses  the  viscera  as  in  a  box,  in  order  to  resist  the  pressure  of  deep  water; 
while  their  air-cavities  are  unusually  large,  which  causes  them  to  float  very  high 
when  on  the  surface,  and  are  obviously  designed  to  increase  the  standard  of 
respiration  so  as  to  permit  of  their  sustaining  themselves  in  the  air  with  their 
short  and  narrow  wings,  these,  however,  not  being  violently  beaten  in  the  act  of 
flying.  Their  movements  under  water  precisely  resemble  those  of  the  Dyticidte, 
or  common  Water  Beetles ;  the  principal  motion  being  more  or  less  vertical,  in- 
stead of  horizontal  as  in  the  Grebes  and  Loons :  they  are,  therefore,  together  with 
the  distinct  group  of  Penguins,  the  must  characteristic  divers  of  the  class. 

One  common  on  the  precipitous  coasts  of  all  Britain,  is  the  Common  Guillemot 
(U.  troiie),  of  a  dusky  slate-colour  above,  white  beneath,  and  a  bar  of  the  same  on 
the  wing,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  secondaries ;  the  throat  black  in  summer, 
white  in  win*er.  It  lays  only  one  egg,  of  enormous  proportional  magnitude,  ant 
The  young  at  first  resemble  the  adults  in  summer  dress;  but  their  first  plumage, 
the  texture  of  wliich  is  singularly  delicate,  presents  the  colouring  of  the  adult  winter-garb,  and  is  exchanged  for 
the  latter  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  They  breed  in  vast  numbers  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  rocks,  where  in 
many  places  they  are  seen  sitting  in  successive  rows,  one  over  another.  In  autumn  they  migrate  southward, 
those  which  breed  on  the  British  shores  being  replaced  by  others  from  more  northern  latitudes. 

Another  and  smaller  species,  is  the  Black  Guillemot  (U.  pn/lle),  entirely  black,  with  a  great  white  wing-spot,  in 


remarkably  variable  in  colour, 
which  succeeds  the  down,  and 
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summer,  and  everywhere  mottled  with  white  in  winter :  the  bill  and  feet  red.  Its  range  is  more  northerly,  rarely 
if  ever  breeding  to  the  southward  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  and  producing  two  and  often  three  eggs,  proportionally 
smaller,  and  singularly  different  from  those  of  the  other,  both  in  shape  and  colour.  It  is  less  allied  to  the  Common 
Guillemot  than  the  latter  is  to  the  Auks,  with  which  an  intermediate  species,  rarely  found  on  the  British  coasts, 
tends  even  to  connect  it,— the  U.  Bnimichii,  which  scarcely  differs  except  in  the  more  robust  form  of  the  bill. 
There  is  also  a  breed  of  the  Common  Guillemot  found  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  some  other  places,  which  has  a 
narrow  white  liue  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  as  in  the  Razor-billed  Auk.] 

The  Rotche  (Cephus,  Cuv.  \_Mergulus,  Ray  and  Vieillot]), — 
Has  a  shorter  bill,  more  arcuated  above,  and  unemarginated ;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  mandible 
extremely  short.     Its  wings  are  stronger,  and  the  membranes  of  the  feet  somewhat  notched. 

The  known  species,  termed  Little  Auk  and  Greenland  Dove,  (C.  alle ;  Colymbus  minor,  Gmehn),  is  not  larger 
than  a  Pigeon,  and  black  above,  white  below,  with  the  same  mark  on  the  wing  as  the  Common  Guillemot.  It 
inhabits  the  arctic  shores,  where  it  breeds  on  the  ground,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  our  latitudes  during  the 
winter. 

The  genus  of 

The  Auks  {Alca,  Lin.) — 
Is  known  by  Its  extremely  compressed  beak,  raised  vertically,  sharp  along  the  ridge,  and  ordinarily 
grooved  ou  the  sides,  together  with  its  feet  entirely  palmated  and  without  back  toe,  the  same  as  in  the 
Guillemots.     The  species  are  all  from  the  northern  seas. 

They  require  to  be  divided  into  three  subgenera. 

The  Pdffins  {Fratercula,  Brisson  ;  Mormon,  Illiger), — 
Of  wHcb  the  beak,  shorter  than  the  head,  is  as  high  or  higher  than  it  is  long,  giving  it  a  very 
extraordinary  form,  while  its  base  is  generally  furnished  with  a  folded  skin.  The  nostrils,  placed 
near  its  edge,  are  mere  slits.  Their  short  wings  can  just  sustain  them  for  a  brief  period,  and  they 
reside  in  the  ocean  like  the  Guillemots,  and  nestle  in  the  rocks,  [or  rather  they  burrow  holes  in  loose 
soil,  and  lay  their  single  egg  at  the  depth  of  several  feet.  They  run  or  creep  swiftly  on  the  ground, 
and  the  Auks  and  Guillemots  can  also  waddle  with  more  speed  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
shortness  of  their  legs]. 

The  common  species  (Alca  arctica,  Lin. ;  Mormon  fratercula,  Tern.),  is  a  littie  larger  than  a  Pigeon,  with  black 
mantle,  calotte,  and  collar,  and  the  rest  white.  [Legs  orange ;  bill  brightly  coloured ;  and  a  shp  of  loose  skin  at 
each  eye.  It  is  common  in  suitable  localities  on  the  British  shores,  flies  rapidly,  and  may  often  be  seen  to  return 
to  its  mate  or  young,  with  a  number  of  small  fishes  curiously  ranged  on  each  side  of  its  bill,  each  held  by  the  head. 
The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  long  and  flocculent  black  down,  which  is  replaced  by  deUcately  soft  plumage 
analogous  to  that  of  the  young  Guillemot,  succeeded  by  the  adult  garb  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  which  last 
undergoes  no  seasonal  changes]. 

M.  Temminck  distinguishes  as 

The  Phalerins  {Phalerk,  Tern.), 
Those  species  which  have  the  beak  less  elevated ;  as. 

The  Alca  crisiatella,  Vieillot,  and  A.  psittacula,  Pallas.  [Six  species  are  known  on  the  arctic  shores  of  America, 
one  forming  the  Ceratorynchus,  Bonap. ;  some  of  these  extend  to  the  north  of  Siberia.] 

The  Restricted  Auks  {Alca,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  more  lengthened  beak,  resembling  the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  feathers  at  its  base  as  far  as  the  nos- 
trils, [the  same  as  in  the  Guillemots,  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,]  and  wings  decidedly  too 
small  to  support  them,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  fly  at  all ;  [an  erroneous  statement  respecting  one  of 
the  two  species]. 

The  Razor-bill  Auk  {Alca  torda  and  pica,  Gmelin).  [Plumage  and  seasonal  changes  of  the  Common  Guillemot, 
only  that  the  black  is  more  deep,  and  some  white  transverse  Unes  on  the  bill.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  that  spe- 
cies, which  it  exactly  resembles  in  habit  and  extent  of  wing,  flying  equally  well :  inhabits  the  same  cliffs,  but  less 
numerously  ;  and  commonly  lays  two  eggs,  sometimes  three,  of  similar  character  to  those  of  the  Black  Guillemot : 
has  a  croaking  voice.] 

The  Great  Auk  (A.  impennis,  Lin.). — Colours  of  the  preceding,  but  the  beak  marked  with  eight  or  ten  cross 
grooves,  and  an  oval  white  spot  between  the  eye  and  bill.  It  lays  but  one  great  egg,  spotted  with  pui-plish.  [This 
species,  which  is  larger  than  a  Goose,  is  the  only  northern  sea-fowl  utterly  deprived  of  the  function  of  flight,  and 
has  accordingly  its  wings  reduced  to  exactly  that  size  which  is  most  efficient  of  all  for  subaquatic  progression : 
they  are  not  larger  than  very  moderate-sized  fins,  and  the  limb-bones  arc  considerably  weightier  and  less  solid 
than  those  of  its  congener ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  skeleton  makes  any  approach  in  form  to  that  of  the 
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Penguins  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  are  very  distinct  from  the  ;  iiks.  As  a  particularly  rare  visitant,  this 
species  is  allowetl  a  place  in  the  Uritish  Fauna.] 

The  genus  of 

The  Pengciss  (Aplmodyles,  Forster) — 
Is  even  less  capable  of  flying  than  that  of  the  Auks.     Their  little  wings,  covered  with  mere  vestiges  of 
feathers,  which  at  the  first  glance  resemble  scales ;  their  feet,  placed  farther  back  than  in  any  other 

bird  [the  Grebes  and  Loons  alone  excepted,] 
only  support  them  by  bearing  on  the  tarsus, 
which  is  wideneil  like  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a 
quadruped,  and  in  which  are  found  three  bones 
soldered  together  at  their  extremities.  They 
have  a  small  hind  toe,  directed  inwards,  and 
tlieir  three  anterior  toes  are  joined  by  an  entire 
membrane.  These  birds  are  found  only  in  the 
antarctic  seas,  never  going  on  shore  except  to 
breed.  They  can  only  reach  their  nests  by 
trailing  on  their  bellies.  The  difference  in  the 
bill  authorizes  their  division  into  three  sub- 
genera. 

The   Penguins,   properly   so  called   (^Apteno- 

dijtes,  Cuv.), — 

Have   a   long,  slender,  and   pointed  beak,  the 

upper  mandible  a  little  arcuated  towards  the  tip, 

and  feathered  for  about  a  third  of  its  length ; 

in  tins  the  nostril  is  placed,  from  which  a  groove  extends  to  the  tip. 

Tlie  Pata;;on)an  Pencfuin  {Apt.  patacfionica,  Gni.).— Size  of  a  Goose,  and  slate-coloured  above,  white  underneath, 
« ith  a  black  nmrk,  encircled  by  a  citron-yellow  cravat.  It  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  large 
tlocks,  ranging  as  far  as  New  Guinea.    Its  flesh,  although  black,  is  eaten. 

The  Gorfews  (CatarrAacfes,  Brisson) — 
Have  a  stont  and  pointed  beak,  somewhat  compressed,  with  a  rounded  ridge,  and  tip  a  little  arcuated ; 
the  groove  which  extends  forward  fi-om  the  nostril  terminates  obliquely  on  the  inferior  third  of  its  edge. 

The  Crested  Gorfew  {Apt.  chn/socoma,  Gm.). — Size  of  a  large  Duck,  black  above,  white  below,  and  adorned  with 
a  white  or  yellow  crest  on  each  side  of  the  occiput.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falkland  Isles  and  of  New 
Holland,  and  sometimes  leaps  out  of  the  water  while  swimming.  Deposits  its  eggs  in  a  hole  of  the  ground. 
There  are  several  others. 

The  Spheniscans  {Spheniscus,  Brisson) — 
Have  a  straight  and  compressed  beak,  irregularly  furrowed  at  the  base ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
hooked,  and  of  the  other  truncate  ;  nostrils  situate  in  the  middle,  and  uncovered. 

The  Cape  Spheniscan  {Apt.  demersa,  Gmelin).— Black  above,  white  below,  the  beak  brown,  with  a  white  band  in 
the  middle,  throat  black,  and  a  line  of  the  same  upon  the  breast,  which  is  continued  along  each  flank.  It  chiefly 
inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  where  it  nestles  among  the  rocks.  [Fig.  126  represents  the  sternal  appa- 
ratus of  this  species,  showing  the  peculiar  configuration  common  to  the  group,  and  particularly  the  broad 
scapula.    The  bones  of  the  Penguins  are  permanently  filled  with  marrow.] 

The  family  of 

LONGIPENNBS 

Comprehends  those  Birds  of  the  higli  seas,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  capability  of  pro- 
tracted flight,  are  met  with  everywhere,  [though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  particular  species 
are  more  widely  diffused  tlian  others].  They  are  known  by  the  freedom  or  total  absence  of 
the  thumb,  their  very  long  wings,  and  smooth-edged  beak,  which  in  the  greater  number  of 
genera  is  liooked  at  the  tip,  and  in  the  others  simply  pointed.  Their  inferior  larynx  has 
only  one  muscle  proper  on  each  side,  and  the  gizzard  is  muscular  [or  lax  and  very  capacious], 
the  coeca  short  [or  moderate]. 

The  Petrels  {Procellaria,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  beak  hooked  at  the  tip,  with  its  extremity  appearing  as  though  a  piece  had  been  articulated  to 
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the  rest ;  their  nostrils  are  united  to  form  a  tube,  which  lies  along  the  back  of  the  upper  mandible ; 
and  their  feet,  instead  of  a  back  toe,  have  merely  a  claw  implanted  in  the  heel.  They  are,  of  all  the  Pal- 
mipedes, those  which  remain  most  constantly  at  a  great  distance  from  land  ;  and  when  a  tempest  comes 
on,  they  are  often  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  reefs  and  ships,  from  which  circumstance  they  derive  their 
name  of  Slorm-lirds :  that  of  Petrel  (a  diminutive  of  Peter,)  has  been  appUed  to  them  from  their  habit 
of  walking  on  the  waves,  which  they  do  with  the  assistance  of  their  wings.  They  nestle  in  the  holes 
of  rocks,  [producing  but  a  single  egg,]  and  spurt  upon  those  who  disturb  them  an  oily  fluid,  with 
which  their  stomachs  appear  to  be  always  filled.  The  greater  number  of  species  inhabit  the  Antarctic 
seas.  [Their  stomach  is  extremely  capacious,  and  but  slightly  muscular,  and  they  feed  principally  on 
oily  substances.] 

Those  are  more  particularly  called  Petrels  {Procellaria),  the  lower  mandible  of  which  is  truncated. 

The  largest  species,  or  Giant  Petrel  iProc.  giganten),  inhabits  the  Austral  Seas,  and  exceeds  a  Goose  in  size.  Its 
plumage  is  blackish,  but  with  varieties  more  or  less  white.     In  the  same  seas  is  found 

The  Spotted  Petrel  {Pr.  eapeiisis). — Size  of  a  small  Duck,  and  white,  spotted  with  black  above.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  navigators  [as  the  Cape  Pigeon], 

The  Fulmar  Petrel  (Pr.  glacialis). — White,  mth  ash-coloured  mantle,  the  bill  and  feet  yellow,  and  size  that  at 
a  large  Duck.  It  nestles  in  the  precipitous  coasts  of  the  [northern]  British  isles,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  north.  [It  has  been  computed  that  this  species  is  the  most  numerous  in  individuals  of  the  whole  class. 
Though  rare  in  our  latitudes,  its  numbers  in  the  Aixtic  seas  are  inconceivable.] 
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The  Storm-Peteels  (Thalassidroma,  Vig.) — 

Ai-e  certain  small  species,  with  a  somewhat  shorter  bill,  rather  longer  legs,  and  black  plumage,  which 

are  more  particularly  designated  Storm-birds  [and 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens']  by  mariners.  [Their  habits 
are  crepuscular  and  nocturnal,  as  are  also  those  of 
most  of  the  tribe :  and  their  flight  considerably 
resembles  that  of  a  Swallow.] 

The  most  common  {Proc.  pelagica,  Brisson)  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a  Lark,  but  stands  higher  on  the  legs.  It  is 
entirely  brown-black,  except  the  croup,  which  is  white, 
and  there  is  a  trace  of  white  on  the  greater  wing  coverts. 
When  this  bird  seeks  a  shelter  upon  vessels,  it  is  a  sign  ol 
an  approaching  storm.  [That  of  America  (PA.  Wilsonii)\% 
distinct,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  on  our  shores ;  as  is 

also  a  third  species  with  a  forked  tail,  Th.  Bullockii.  After  tempestuous  weather,  these  birds  are  not  unfrequently 

found  far  inland,  generally  upon  the  high  road,  unable  to  rise]. 

We  separate,  with  Hrisson,  by  the  name  of 

The  Shearwaters  {Piiffinm), — 
Those  species  in  which  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  is  curved  downwards,  like  that  of  the  upper,  and 
the  nostrils  of  which,  although  tubular,  do  not  open  by  a  common  orifice,  but  by  two  distinct  holes. 
Their  beak  also  is  proportionally  longer. 

The  Cinereous  Shearwater  (P.  cinerem ;  Proc.  pvffinm,  Gm.)— Ash-coloured  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  blackish  ;  the  young  rather  more  deeply  coloured.  Its  size  is  nearly  that  of  a  Crow,  and  it  is 
found  almost  everywhere,  [but  rarely  so  far  north  as  on  the  British  shores], 

A  smaller  species  was  long  confounded  with  it,  black  above  and  white  below,  the  Manks  Shearwater  (P.  anglo- 
rum),  which  inhabits  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  and  its  isles  in  immense  numbers,  and  which  the  inhabitants 
salt  for  winter  provision.  [A  third  (P.  obscurus,  Vieillot)  has  occurred  in  Britain,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
more,  further  south.] 

Navigators  sometimes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Petrels,  certain  birds  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  which 
should  make  two  particular  genera.     One  is 

The  Haladrome  (Haladroma,  lUiger),— 
\Vhich,  with  the  beak  and  form  of  the  Petrels  and  Shearwaters,  has  a  dilatable  throat  Uke  the  Cormo- 
rants, and  entirely  wants  the  thumb,  as  in  the  Albatrosses. 

Such  is  Pr,  urinatrix,  Gmelin. 

The  other  is 
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TiiK  Prions  (Pachi/ptih,  Illigcr), — 
Ii»  other  respects  similar  to  the  Petrels,  have  separate  nostrils  hke  the  Shearwaters,  and  the  beak 
uidencd  at  its  base,  its  edges  being  interiorly  furnished  with  fine,  pointed,  vertical  laminae,  analogous 
10  those  of  the  Ducks. 
These  are  tiie  Blue  PetreU  (Proc.  vittata  and  cctrulea^  Forster). 

The  Albatrosses  {Diomedea,  Lin.) — 
Are  the  most  massive  of  all  aquatic  birds.  Their  large,  stout,  and  trenchant  beak,  with  strongly 
marked  sutures,  is  terminated  by  a  hook,  which  looks  as  if  articulated.  The  nostrils  resemble  short 
rolls,  laid  on  each  side  of  the  beak ;  and  the  feet  have  no  hind  toe,  not  even  the  little  nail  which  is 
found  in  ths  Petrels.  They  inhabit  the  Austral  seas,  and  feed  on  the  spawn  of  Fishes,  MoUusks,  &c.; 
[indeed,  upon  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  They  pertain  to  the  same  particular  group  as  the  Petrels, 
which  they  resemble  in  their  whole  anatomy.  Their  webbed  feet  are  equally  large,  and  they  have  the 
same  habit  of  trampling  on  the  waves]. 

The  species  best  known  to  navigators,  or  the  Giant  Alhatross  {D.  exulans^  Lin.),  has  been  termed  the  Cape  Sheep 
from  its  size,  having;  white  plumage,  and  black  win^s.  The  Eng-hsh  also  style  it  the  Man- of-War  Bird,  [a  mistake, 
as  this  term  apphes  to  the  Tacbypete].  It  is  particularly  common  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  is  thepreat 
enemy  of  the  Flying  Fish.  This  bird  constructs  a  hig:h  nest  of  earth,  and  lays  numerous  e^%^  [each  individual, 
however,  one  only,  and  generally  in  company  with  Pcnffuins],  which  are  esteemed  good  eating ;  its  cry  is  very  loud. 
There  are  three  or  four  others,  about  two-thirds  the  size. 

The  Gult.s  {Larm,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  bill  moderately  long,  compressed,  and  pointed,  the  upper  mandible  arcuated  towards  the  tip, 
and  the  lower  forming  a  projecting  angle  beneath.  Their  nostrils,  placed  near  its  middle,  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pierced  quite  through,  [the  beak  having  little  bony  substance  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Petrels  and  Albatrosses].  Their  tail  is  full,  the  legs  toleralily  elevated,  and  the  thumb  short. 
They  are  cowardly  and  voracious  birds,  wiiich  aliound  along  the  sea-shore,  and  feed  on  all  sorts  of  fish, 
carrion,  &c.  They  nestle  in  the  sand  or  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  lay  few  eggs,  [generally  three  in 
number].  When  they  come  inland,  bad  weather  may  be  expected.  Several  species  of  thera  are  found 
on  our  coasts  ;  and  as  their  plumage  varies  exceedingly  with  age,  they  have  been  further  multiplied  by 
systematists.  In  general,  during  youth,  they  are  mottled  with  greyish.  [These  birds  have  a  capacious 
gullet,  and  small  gizzard,  which  becomes  umre  muscular  with  age.  Their  general  anatomy  is  consider- 
aldy  allied  to  that  of  the  Calcatores^  or  Snipes  and  Plovers.  Their  toes 
are  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  genera,  and  the  feet  better  fitted  for 
walking  on  land. 

Those  of  Britain  art^-the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  {L.  marimts)^  «hite,  with  a 
black  saddle;  bill  four  inches  long^,  and  with  the  orbits  yellow;  uf  common 
occurrence:  the  Glaucous  Gull  {L.  glaucus),  with  a  very  pale  silvery  saddle,  and 
entirely  white  quills,  from  which  we  do  not  regard  the  Iceland  Gull  (L.  islandi- 
cusy  Auct.),  of  Europe,  as  distinct,  having-  obtained  intermediate  specimens  of 
every  grade  of  size ;  it  is  rare  on  the  coasts  of  South  Britain :  the  Hernng 
Gull  (L.  argentatus),  the  commonest  of  all,  ditferino;  from  the  first  chiefly  m  its 
inferior  size  and  ash-coloured  mantle:  the  Lesser  Blackbacked  Gull  (L. /h*cmj), 
somewhat  less  than  the  Herrint;;'  Gull,  and  similar  to  the  first,  but  not  so  deeply 
coloured,  and  bavins  yellow  lej^s  instead  of  flesh-coloured,  and  red  orbits ;  which 
is  rather  common  :  the  Mew  Gull  (Z-.  canns),  a  diminutive  of  the  Herrine:  Gull, 
with  white  lejfs :  the  Kittiwake  Gull  {L.  riftsa),  rather  smaller  slill,  and  at  once 
distine^uished  by  the  total  absence  of  hind-toe;  both  of  these  bein;^  common  in 
particular  localities:  and  the  Ivory  Gull  {L.  eburne-us),ihe  adult  plumage  of  which 
is  wholly  pure  white,  contrasting  with  black  feet,  and  which  is  only  an  occasional 
straggler  in  the  British  seas.    All  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  rock-builders.  i'<  1-p— '^temum  ..f  GuU. 

Others,  the  Xema  of  Leach,  have  a  black  hood  in  summer,  Uke  the  Terns,  and  are  generally  slighter-made, 
breeding  chiefly  in  marshes.  The  commonest  in  Britain  is  known  as  the  Hooded  Gull  (/,.  ridjhundus),  with  the 
head  and  upper  neck  brownish -black  during  the  breeding  season,  and  bill  and  legs  bright  vermilion  :  the  Masked 
Gull  {L.  capistratus)  is  rather  smaller,  with  the  hood  considerably  reduced,  and  is  not  common  :  L.  atricilla  is 
larger  than  either,  with  a  stouter  bill,  and  black  lears;  also  very  rare:  L.  Sabini,  smaller  than  the  Masked  Gull, 
is  at  onre  distinguished  by  its  forked  tail,  and  is  met  with  occasionally  m  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Britain  :  and 
L.  minutus,  the  smallest  of  all,  not  exceeding  ten  inches  in  length,  and  equally  uncommon  upon  the  British  shores, 
is  known  by  its  size.    There  are  many  more,  of  both  divisions.] 
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From  the  Gulls  have  heen  very  properly  separated 

The  Skuas  {Leslris,  lUiger), — 
The  membranous  nostrils  of  which,  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  open  nearer  to  the  point  and  edge  ol 
the  beak ;  the  tail  also  is  pointed,  [and  they  have  great  cceca].  They  eagerly  pursue  the  smaller 
Gulls  to  rob  them  of  their  food,  and,  as  has  been  said,  to  devour  their  excrement ;  [the  truth  being, 
that  they  cause  them  to  disgorge,  whereupon  they  seize  the  food  before  it  reaches  the  water,  being 
endowed  with  uncommon  power  of  flight]  :  hence  their  name,  [Leslris,  or  robber. 

Four  species  occur  on  the  British  shores,  successively  smaller,  with  the  middle  tail-feathers  prolonged  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  largest  (L.  cataractet:),  nearly  the  size  of  the  Great  Black-hacked  Gull,  has  deep  brown  plumage, 
with  the  middle  tail-feathers  but  slightly  elongated.  It  breeds  on  certain  of  the  northern  Scottish  isles,  high 
upon  the  mountains,  defending  its  nest  with  extraordinary  spirit  and  intrepidity,  and  furiously  driving  off  Eagles 
from  the  vicinity,  for  which  reason  it  is  protected  by  the  inhabitants,  as  a  guard  to  their  flocks.  The  Pomarine 
Skua  (L.  pomarinm)  is  smaller,  and  though  generally  exceedingly  rare,  makes  its  apearance  in  certain  seasons  in 
considerable  numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  November,  1837.  L.  Richardsonii  is  the  next  in  size,  whic 
about  the  northern  Scottish  isles ;  and  L.  parasiticus,  the  smallest,  which  belongs  more  properly  to  .\merica 
exceedingly  long  middle  tail-feathers.  The  females  of  these  birds  are  larger  than  the  males,  which  is  the  r 
of  what  is  observable  in  the  Gulls ;  and  they  lay  but  two  eggs,  of  a  dark  colour]. 

The  Terns  {Slei-na,  Linn.) — 
Are  termed  Sea-mualhxm,  from  their  extremely  long  and  pointed  wings,  their  forked  tail,  and  short  legs, 
which  induce  a  port  and  flight  analogous  to  those  of  the  Swallows,  [the  true  Terns,  however,  winnowing 
more  in  the  manner  of  the  Gulls].  Their  beak  is  straight,  pointed,  and  compressed,  without 
curvature  or  projection ;  having  the  nostrils  near  its  base,  oblong,  and  pierced  quite  through.  The 
membranes  which  connect  their  toes  are  deeply  emarginated,  and  they  swim  little,  [if  at  all].  They 
fly  in  every  direction  and  with  great  rapidity,  uttering  loud  cries,  and  skilfully  raising  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  moUusks  and  small  fishes,  upon  which  they  feed,  [and  to  obtain  which  they  often  plunge]. 
They  also  penetrate  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior.  [Their  anatomy  precisely  accords  with  that 
of  the  Gulls,  as  do  also  the  character  of  their  plumage,  their  seasonal  and  progressive  changes,  mode  of 
propagation,  eggs,  &c. 

The  British  species  fall  into  two  principal  groups ;  the  majority  having  the  same  bla^k  calotte  in  spring  as  the 
Xema  Gulls.  The  commonest  (Sf.  hirundo)  has  an  ashy  mantle,  red  feet,  and  the  bill  red  with  a  black  tip.  The 
Arctic  Tern  [St.  arctica),  common  along  our  northern  coasts,  is  rather  smaller,  with  shorter  legs,  and  under- 
parts  tinged  with  ash-colour.  The  Little  Tern  {Si.  minuta)  is  distinguished  by  its  very  inferior  size,  and  white 
forehead.  The  Sandwich  T.  (.S^  cantiaca  and  Boysii)  is  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  black  feet,  and 
often  a  tint  of  roseate  on  the  breast.  In  the  Koseate  T.  {St.  Dougaiti),  the  same  tinge  is  brighter,  and  the  feet 
are  orange.  The  Gull-billed  T.  {St.  anglica)  has  the  bill  prominent  at  the  symphisis,  as  in  the  Gulls ;  but  not- 
withstanding its  received  systematic  name,  is  extremely  rare  in  Britain.  The  Caspian  T.  {St.  caspia),  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  Channel,  is  very  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  The  two  last  are  principally  marsh 
Terns ;  and  the  most  characteristic  of  these  is  the  Black  Tern  {St.  nigra),  with  tail  less  deeply  forked  than  in 
the  others,  membranes  of  the  feet  more  reduced,  and  smaller  bill,  which  subsists  chiefly  on  insects  taken  on  the 
wing,  and  flies  more  like  a  Swallow.    There  are  numerous  others.] 

We  might  distinguish  from  the  other  Terns, 

The  Noddies  {Megalopterus,  Boie), — 
The  tail  of  which  is  not  forked,  [but  the  reverse,]  and  even  with  the  wings  ;  and  the  bill  has  a  slight 
saUent  angle,  the  first  indication  of  that  in  the  Gulls  j   [whilst  the  character  of  the  plumage  resem- 
hies  that  of   a  Petrel,  and  the  feathers  are  not  continued  forward  to  the  nostrils].     We  only  know 
of  one, — 

The  Black  Noddy  {Sterna  stolida,  Lin.).— Brown  black,  the  front  of  the  head  whitish.  It  is  well  known  to 
seamen  for  the  stupidity  with  which  it  throws  itself  on  vessels  [and  allows  itself  to  be  taken.  Is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  birds  ■,  and  has  occurred  on  the  Irish  coast.  M.  Audubon  found  its  nests  in  vast  numbers, 
placed  upon  bushes,  in  an  island  uninhabited  by  Man]. 

The  Skimmers  {Rhyncops,  Linn.) — 
Resemble  the  Terns  by  their  short  feet,  long  wings,  and  forked  tail ;  but  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds  by  their  extraordinary  bill,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  other,  both 
being  flattened  into  simple  [vertical]  laminae,  which  meet  without  clasping.  Their  only  mode  of 
feeding  is  by  skimming  their  aliment  from  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  lower  mandible  as 
they  fly. 
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Tlie  first  known  species  (RJi.  nigra,  Lin.),  is  wliite,  with  a  black  calotte  and  mantle,  a  white  streak  over  the  eye, 
ml  the  external  tail-fcatliers  white  outside,  bill  and  feet  red.    I'rom  the  vicinity  of  the  Antilles.    There  are  four 


The  third  family,  or  that  of  the 

ToTIPALMATl, 

Is  charactc-vizcil  by  the  tluimb  bciiij^  united  with  the  other  toes  by  one  single  membrane  ; 
thougli,  notwithstanding  this  conformation,  which  renders  their  feet  perfect  oars,  they  are 
almost  the  only  Palmipedes  which  jjcrch  on  trees.  All  of  them  fly  well,  and  liave 
short  legs.  Linnxus  arranged  them  in  three  genera,  the  first  of  which  requires  to  be 
subdivided. 

The  Pelicans  (Pelicanw,  Liu.) — 
Comprehend  all  those  wherein  some  naked  space  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Their  nostrils  are 
mere  fissures,  the  aperture  of  which  is  scarcely  [or  not  at  all]  perceptible.  Tiie  skin  of  the  throat  is 
more  or  less  extensible,  an<i  the  tongue  extremely  small.  Then-  attenuated  gizzard  forms,  with  their 
other  stomachs,  a  great  sac,  [which  in  several  is  furnished  with  an  accessory  pouch,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Crocodiles],  and  they  have  only  middling  or  small  cceca.  [Their  nostrils,  which  are  always  per- 
vious in  the  uestling,  soon  become  entirely  closed  in 
the  greater  numlier  of  genera.  The  furcula  is  always 
anchylosed  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sternal  ridge. 
Their  eggs  are  encased  with  a  soft,  absorbent,  chalky 
substance,  over  the  hard  shell ;  and  the  young  are  at 
first  covered  with  long  and  flocculent  blackish  do«Ti, 
remaining  very  long  in  the  nest,  and  generally  much 
exceeding  the  parents  in  weight  when  they  leave  it. 
None  of  them  appear  to  moult  before  the  second 
autumn.  The  greater  number  have  bright  green 
irides.] 

The  Pelicans,  properly  so  called  (Pelicanm,  Illiger; 

Onocrotalus,  Brisson), — 
Have   the   beak   very   remarkable    for   its    inordinate 

Fig.129 — Sternara  of  Cnn&orant.  i„      *i,     -^        ..     ■    ,  ^  , 

length,  Its  straight,  very  broad,  and  borizontallv-flat- 
tened  form,  for  the  hook  which  terminates  it,  and  finally  for  the  lower  mandible,  the  flexile  rim  of 
which  supports  a  naked  membrane,  which  is  dilatable  into  a  voluminous  pouch.  Two  grooves  extend 
throughout  its  length,  in  which  the  nostrUs  are  concealed.  The  circumference  of  the  eyes  is  naked 
Ukc  the  throat.     The  tad  round.  "  ' 

The  common  European  Pelican  (Pel.  mocrotalm,  Lin.).-As  large  as  a  Swan,  and  wholly  white,  sliriitly  tinned 
with  carneous,  [and  having  the  breast  deep  buft-colour  in  old  specimens].  The  hook  of  the  bill  cherry-red  It  is 
more  or  less  plentifully  diffused  over  the  eastern  world,  nidificates  in  the  marshes,  and  subsists  entirely  on  Uve 
tish.    Is  reported  to  convey  provisions  and  water  in  its  pouch.    Two  or  three  others  have  been  distinguished. 

The  Cormorants  {Phalacrocorax,  Briss. ;  Carbo,  Mey. ;  Halieus,  III.)— 
Have  the  beak  elongated,  with  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  hooked,  and  that  of  the  other  truncate. 
The  tongue  very  smaU;  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  less  dilatable.  The  nostrils  are  like  a  little 
line,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  pervious.  The  middle  claw  has  a  serrated  inner  edge.  [Tail  stiff  and 
cuneated.  It  may  be  added,  thai  the  feet  are  placed  backwards,  in  adaptation  to  diving  habits,  but  are 
still  tolerably  free,  these  bu-ds  employing  both  the  wings  and  feet  in  subaquatic  progression.  Their 
voracity  is  proverbial:  and  their  intelligence  surpasses  that  of  most  other  birds,  as  does  hkewise  their 
docility:  hence  they  were  formerly  trained  in  Europe  for  fishing,  as  Hawks  are  for  fowUng,  and  they 
are  stiU  so  employed  in  the  East.  The  species  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  some  are  found  almost 
everywhere. 

Two  are  very  common  on  the  British  coasts. 

The  Bronzed  Cormorant  [Pel.  carbo,  Lin.).-Size  of  a  Gooze,  and  bronzed  black,  with  fourteen  tail-feathers 
Both  sexes  develope,  towards  the  breeding  season,  various  accessory  ornamental  feathers  about  the  head  and 
neck,  at  which  time  the  naked  skin  becomes  brightly  coloured,  and  a  tuft  of  white  feathers  glows  upon  each 
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flauk.  These  oi-nameiits  fall  in  a  few  weeks,  and  are  but  imperfectly  developed  in  younger  individuals,  and 
seldom  except  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  this  species  builds  upon  house-tops,  and  not 
unfrequently  on  trees :  but  on  the  British  coast,  they  mostly  resort  to  precipitous  rocks  or  islets,  generally  in 
society.  From  their  croaking  voice,  dark  colour,  and  appearance  on  the  wing,  they  are  often  termed  Sea  Crotvs. 
They  can  climb  with  considerable  facility,  aided  by  the  beak  and  rigid  tail-feathers.  Occasionally  they  fly  to  inland 
waters  and  (ish-preserves,  where  they  are  notoriously  destructive,  and  are  observed  to  evince  a  marked  preference 
fur  Eels. 

The  other  species,  or  Crested  Cormorant,  {PItal.  cnstatus,  Glass),  is  smaller,  and  less  robust,  with  only  t^velve  tail- 
feathers  ;  its  glosses  incline  more  to  green,  and  the  adults  have  an  elegant  recun'ed  crest  during  the  breeding 
season.  This  bird  is  commoner  towards  the  north,  while  the  preceding  is  more  numerous  southward  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  Bronzed  Cormorant  appears  to  occur  in  both  continents,  whereas  the  Crested  is  represented  in  North 
America  by  a  difTerent  one  {Ph.  dilop/ius),  both  of  these  extending  to  high  latitudes,  though  respectively  peculiar 
to  the  Old  and  New  World,  so  tar  as  has  yet  been  obsei-ved. 

A  third  European  species  is  the  Black  Cormorant  [Pel.  gracutus,  Gm.);  a  diminutive  of  the  first,  but  possessing 
only  twelve  tail-feathers,  like  the  preceding,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  until  very  recently,  by  British 
naturalists.    It  inhabits  to  the  southward  of  the  British  Isles,  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with. J 

The  Tachypetes  [Taclii/petes,  Vieillot) — 
Differ  from  the  Cormorants  by  a  forked  tail,  sliort  feet,  the  membranes  of  which  are  very  deeply  notched, 
ail  excessive  spread  of  wing,  and  a  beak  both  mandibles  of  wbicli  are  curved  at  the  tip.     Their  wings 
are  so  powerful  that  they  fly  at  an  immense  distance  from  all  land,  and  principally  between  the  tropics, 
darting  upon  the  Flying-fish,  and  striking  the  Gannets  to  make  them  disgorge  their  prey. 

One  only  is  known  (Pel.  aquilus,  Lin.),  the  plumage  of  which  is  [richly  empurpled]  black,  the  under-part  of  the 
throat  more  or  less  varied  with  white,  and  the  beak  red.  Its  extent  of  wing  is  reported  to  be  sometimes  ten  or 
even  twelve  feet.  [This  is  the  noted  Pngate-bbd,  or  Man-of-  War-bird,  of  the  English  sailors,  which  is  surpassed 
in  command  of  wing  by  none  of  the  class,  if  equalled  by  any.  It  breeds  on  trees  on  uninhabited  islands,  and 
lays  a  single  spherical  white  ti^%.^ 

The  Gannets  (Sula,  Brisson;  Dysporus,  Illiger) — 
Have  a  straight  beak,  slightly  compressed  and  pointed,  with  the  tip  a  little  arcuated,  and  its  edges  serrated, 
the  denticulations  [which  are  more  developed  in  tlie  Cormorants]  directed  backwards :  the  [im- 
pervious] nostrils  are  prolonged  in  a  line  nearly  to  the  tip  :  the  throat  is  naked,  as  is  also  the  skin  of 
the  eyes ;  the  former  but  slightly  extensible  :  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  serrated.  The  wings  are 
less  extended  than  in  the  Tachypetes,  and  the  tail  is  a  little  cuneated.  These  birds  are  called  Boobies,  on 
account  of  the  stupidity  with  which  they  [certain  species  of  them]  allow  themselves  to  be  attacked  by 
men  and  birds,  more  particularly  the  Tachypetes,  which,  as  already  stated,  force  them  to  yield  up  the 
prey  they  have  captured. 

The  most  common  is  the  European  Gannet  (Pel.  hassamis,  Lin.). — White,  with  black  feet  and  wing  primaries, 
the  bill  greenish,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  Goose.  [A  common  species  in  the  British  seas,  which  breeds  in 
vast  numbers  upon  the  Bass  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  one  or  two  other  similar  locaUties :  the  young  are  at 
first  covered  with  the  blackish  down  common  to  the  group,  in  which  they  contrast  remarkably  with  their  white 
parents ;  their  first  plumage  is  dark  above,  beautifully  speckled  with  white,  these  terminal  specks  gradually 
wearing  off.  The  Gaimets  take  their  prey  by  plunging  upon  it  from  on  high,  and  sail  with  an  easy  flight,  with 
little  motion  of  the  wings.  Their  air  cavities  are  extraordinarily  developed  ;  the  ambient  medium  permeating  all 
their  bones  with  the  exception  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and  passing  under  the  skin  of  the  breast,  which  is 
only  attached  to  the  muscles  by  a  number  "of  scattered  connecting  pillars ;  a  structure  which  is  also  met  with  in 
the  Phaetons.] 

The  Anhingas  {Plotiis,  Lin.)— 
With  the  body  and  feet  nearly  like  those  of  a  Cormorant,  have  a  very  long  neck,  and  a  slender,  straight, 
and  pointed  bill,  with  denticulated  edges ;  the  eyes  and  nudity  of  the  face  as  in  the  Pelicans,  of  which 
tliey  have  likewise  the  habits,  nestling,  like  those  birds,  upon  trees.     [They  may  be  described  as  Cor- 
morants, with  the  bill  and  neck  of  a  Heron. 

Two  or  three  species  are  found,  in  both  continents  ;  the  body  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  a  common  Duck.] 

The  Phaetons  {Phaeton,  Lin.) — 
Are  known  by  their  two  very  long  and  slender  tail-feathers,  which,  at  a  distance,  resemble  a  straw. 
Their  head  has  no  naked  part.  The  beak  is  straight,  pointed,  denticulated,  and  moderately  stout, 
[with  pervious  nostrils  at  all  ages]  :  their  feet  are  short,  and  their  wings  long.  Accordingly,  they  fly 
very  far  from  land,  on  the  high  seas ;  and  as  they  rarely  quit  the  boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone,  their 
appearance  serves  to  indicate  to  mariners  the  vicinity  of  the  tropic,   [whence  their  common  name  of 
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Tropic-birds].  On  land,  where  they  seldom  resort  except  to  breed,  they  perch  upon  trees.  [They  are 
closely  related  by  affinity  to  the  Gannets.] 

Several  species  are  known,  with  white  plumage,  more  or  less  varied  with  black,  [and  tinged  in  some  with  roseate,] 
which  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  I'igeon. 

The  family  of 

LAM£LLIKUSTliE!> 

Is  distinguished  by  a  tliiek  bill,  invested  with  a  soft  skin  rather  than  with  true  horn,  [the 
fact  being,  that  the  eorueous  portion  is  restricted  to  the  nail-like  extremity,  the  rest  corre- 
sponding to  what  is  known  as  the  cere]  :  its  edges  su])i)lied  either  with  laminie,  or  small 
teeth,  [which  are  modifications  of  each  other]  ;  the  tongue  large  and  fleshy,  with  a  dcntclated 
border.  Their  wings  are  of  moderate  length.  They  live  more  in  fresh  waters  than  in  the 
sea :  and,  in  the  greater  number,  the  trachea  of  the  male  is  dilated  near  its  bifurcation  into 
capsules  of  various  form.  Their  gizzaril  is  large,  very  muscular,  and  the  coeea  [generally] 
long.  [These  birds  lay  numerous  sjjotlcss  eggs,  and  the  young  follow  their  [mrent  as  soon 
as  hatched.] 

The  great  genus  of 

The  Ducks  {Anas,  Lin.) — 
Comprehends  those  Palmipedes  which  have  a  large  and  broad  bill,  the  edges  of  which  are  beset  with 
salient  lamina;  placed  transversely,  and  the  purport  of  which  appears  to  be  for  straining  off  the  water 
when  the  bird  has  seized  its  prey.     They  divide  into  three  subgenera,  the  limits  of  which,  however, 
are  not  very  precise. 

The  Swans  {Cyynus,  Meyer) — 
Have  the  bill  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  and  higher  than  wide  at  the  base  ;  the  nostrils  placed  al)out 
midway:  and  the  neck  exceedingly  elongated,  [possessing  twenty-three  vertebrse*].  They  are  the 
largest  birds  of  this  genus,  and  feed  chiefly  on  the  seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  [together  with  the 
grass  which  grows  near  the  brink  of  water].  Their  intestines,  and  cceca  more  especially,  are  accord- 
ingly very  long.    Their  trachea  has  no  inflation  or  labyrinth. 

[Swans  are  essentially  modified  Geese,  and  hke  the  latter  are  exclusively  vegetable  feeders,  with 
similar  plumage  in  both  sexes,  which  is  moulted  once  only  in  the  year,  and  undergoes  no  seasonal  va- 
riation of  colour.  They  attack  with  the  same  hissing  note,  strike  similarly  with  their  wings,  and  the 
male  guards  the  female  duiing  incubation,  and  accompanies  her  while  followed  by  her  brood.  They 
fall  into  two  subdivisions. 

In  the  first,  the  trachea,  after  describing  a  slight  cuive  towards  the  sternal  ridge,  proceeds  to  ti.e 
lungs  without  entering  any  cavity  in  the  bone.  When  swimming,  they  often  erect  the  tcrtial  plumes 
of  the  wing,  in  an  elegant  manner.  Three  of  the  four  species  have  a  fleshy  caruncle  over  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible,  beneath  which  the  bone  is  protuberant. 

The  Mute  Swan  (Anat  olor,  Gmelin),  or  common  domesticated  species,  the  adults  of  which  are  wholly  pure 
white,  with  a  reddish  bill,  surmounted  by  a  black  protuberance,  and  leaden-black  feet ;  young,  grey,  with  the  bill 
lead-coloured.  The  wild  breed  (C  immutabilis,  Yarrell)  is  rather  smaller,  with  the  rostral  protuberance  less 
developed  in  the  few  specimens  examined  :  there  is  also  a  semi-albino  domestic  race,  with  feet  whitish,  or  par- 
tiahy  so,  and  reported  to  have  white  cygnets,  which  is  termed  the  Polish  Swan  by  the  dealers  ;  it  varies  in  size, 
some  attaining  the  largest  dimensions  of  the  ordinary  tame  breed.  We  are  satisfied,  from  anatomical  examina- 
tion, that  these  are  all  specitically  the  same.  The  wild  race  is  rarely  met  with  in  Britain.  These  birds  do  not 
appear  to  breed  before  the  third  year. 

The  Black  Swan  (A.  atrata,  Latham  ;  A.  pluionia,  Shaw). — Less  than  the  preceding,  and  not  so  elegant  in  its 
conformation,  with  its  tertials  curled  upwards  :  colour  black,  with  the  exception  of  its  white  primaries,  and  the 
bill  and  naked  skin  at  its  base,  which  are  red.  It  is  common  in  New  Holland,  and  propagates  readily  twice  a 
year,  or  oftener,  when  brought  to  Europe, 

The  Black-necked  Swan  (C.  nigricollis). — White,  with  black  neck  and  tips  of  the  primaries ;  the  sides  of  the 
head  white,  and  bill  and  feet  orange,  the  former  having  a  black  protuberance.    Common  in  South  America. 

The  smallest  of  all,  or  Duck-billed  Swan  (C.  ana'oides,  King.),  is  also  from  South  America,  inhabiting  towards  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Colour  pure  white,  with  black  tips  to  the  primaries,  and  bill  and  feet  orange  :  the  former 
having  no  basal  protuberance.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  common  mute  species,  this  division  pertains 
to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  rest  have  the  trachea  elongated  as  in  the  Cranes,  and  similarly  entering  a  cavity  in  the  sternal 

•  We  hive  found  this  number  in  four  species,  \]i.,  (..  olor,  atralui,  fiiujicui,  and  SewicAji.— Eo. 
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ridge.  They  carry  the  neck  more  upright,  and  never  elevate  the  teitial  plumes.  None  of  them  has 
any  protuberance  on  tlie  base  of  the  bill;  and  they  have  all  white 
plumage  with  black  feet,  or,  in  the  young,  grey  plumage  with  white 
wings,  and  the  feet  white  when  newly  hatched.  They  yield  the  swan's 
down  of  commerce,  which  is  much  inferior  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity in  the  others ;  and  are  restricted  in  their  distribution  to  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Of  four  species,  two  are  respectively  peculiar  to  each  continent. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan  (C.  buccinator)  of  America  is  the  largest,  and  yields 
most  of  the  down  of  commerce,  together  with  the  next  species.  Its  bill  is 
wholly  black,  and  the  trachea  forms  a  double  vertical  convolution  within  the 
sternal  ridge,  and  is  bifurcated  into  short  inflated  bronchi. 

Audubon's  Swan  (C.  Audubonii  and  americana)  is  smaller,  but  fully  equals 
the  European  Hooper  Swan  in  size,  although  it  has  been  confounded  with 
C.  Bewickii,  Its  bill  has  an  orange-yellow  spot  on  each  side  towards  the  base, 
and  the  trachea  forms  a  horizontal  flexure  within  the  inflated  hind-margin  of 
the  sternum,  having  similar  bronchi  to  those  of  the  last. 

Bewick's  Swan  (C.  BeiricJiii)  is  considerably  smaller,  with  exactly  similar 

tracheal  apparatus,  and  a   larger  orange-yellow  space  at  the  base  of  the 

bill,  extending  to  the  nostrils.     Of  seventeen  specimens  dissected  by  us, 

one   only    presented   the   horizontal    flexure   of   the    trachea  (represented 

,..,„„    ^  ,  o    ■  , .  o  fioni  the  identical  specimen  in  fig.  130),  though  several  were  evidently  older 

Pig.  130.— Sternum  of  Bewick's  Swan.  .    «         ,  ^  ,     ,      ,  ...  .  ... 

birds  :  but  the  mflated  form  of  the  bronchi  constitutes  an  invariable  distinc- 
tion from  the  next  species.  Tail-feathers  generally  twenty,  sometimes  eighteen,  and  we  have  more  than  once  met 
with  nineteen,  where  none  had  been  lost.  It  is  much  less  common  in  Britain,  as  a  winter  visitant,  than  the  next. 
The  Hooper  Swan  (C.  musicus,  Anas  ct/gtius,  Lin.),  or  common  Wild  Swan  of  Europe,  which  visits  Britain  in 
abundance  in  severe  winters.  The  largest  specimens  are  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  the  Mute  species,  and  have 
the  most  extended  brilliant-yellow  space  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  any,  extending  beyond  the  nostrils.  The 
trachea  forms  but  a  single  vertical  flexure,  and  the  bronchi  are  much  longer  than  in  the  others,  and  not  inflated. 
On  dissecting  a  cygnet  in  its  down,  we  found  the  cavity  of  the  sternal  ridge  completely  formed,  but  the  trachea 
did  not  enter.  The  tail-feathers  are  generally  twenty,  and  sometimes  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  All  these  birds 
utter  loud  trumpeting  cries,  and  the  present  species  has  also  a  low  musical  note,  which  is  often  repeated.] 

We  can  scarcely  distinguish  from  the  Swans  certain  species,  which  undoubtedly  are  less  elegant,  hut 
have  the  same  beak.     As 

The  Knobbed  Goose  {Anas  cygnoides,  Lin.),  which  we  rear  in  our  poultry-yards,  and  which  interbreeds  readily 
with  the  common  domestic  species.  The  base  of  its  upper  mandible  is  protuberant,  as  in  the  Mute  Swan,  and  its 
neck  is  whitish,  with  a  dark  streak  passing  down  the  back  of  it.  [In  every  essential  particular,  this  is  a  true 
Goose,  and  has  sixteen  cervical  vertebra,  like  the  rest  of  that  genus.  Its  flesh  is  less  highly  esteemed  than  that 
of  the  common  bird ;  than  which,  however,  it  is  considerably  more  prolific,  propagating  at  all  seasons.  As  in  the 
other  Geese,  it  seeks  its  food  principally,  or  it  may  be  said  wholly,  on  land,  and  utters  loud  noisy  cries.] 

The  Spur-winged  Goose  {Anas  Gamhensis,  Lin.).— Remarkable  for  its  size,  its  elevated  legs,  the  tubercle  upon 
its  forehead,  and  the  two  stout  spurs  with  which  the  bend  of  its  wing  is  armed.  Its  plumage  is  empurpled  black, 
[very  like  that  of  a  Musk  Duck,  to  which  this  species  is  considerably  allied,  notwithstanding  its  long  legs.  It 
forms  the  genus  Plectropterus  of  Swainson. 

The  author  also  includes  among  the  Swans  the  Canada  Goose  {A.  canadensis),  which  also  possesses  every 
intrinsic  character  of  the  true  Geese.  It  is  a  very  large  species,  with  a  long  black  neck,  and  white  mark  across 
the  throat,  as  in  the  Black-necked  Swan  ;  which  is  likewise  readily  domesticated,  and  breeds  plentifully  in  Europe. 
Another  nearly  allied  {A.  Ilutchinsoni't)  has  more  recently  been  discovered  in  the  same  country — North  America, 
from  which  neither  has  been  known  to  stray  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  wild  state,  though  found  very  far  to  the 
north.    The  first  down  of  all  the  Geese  is  mottled,  of  the  Swans  plain.] 

The  Geese  {A-nser,  Brisson) — 
Have  tlie  hill  moderate  or  short,  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  and  higher  than  broad  at  the  base ; 
tlie  legs  longer  than  in  the  Ducks,  and  placed  nearer  the  middle  of  the  body,  to  facilitate  their  gait 
oil  land.     They  have  no  labyrinth  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea,  nor  does  the  latter  form  any  curve  in 
the  known  species.     Several  [all]  feed  on  grass  and  grain. 

The  Geese,  properly  so  called, — 
Have  the  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  with  the  ends  of  the  laraellse  extending  to  its  edges,  and  appearing 
like  pointed  teeth. 

[The  last-mentioned  character  is  niost*strongly  developed  in  the  Snow  Goose  {A.  hi/perhorpus)  of  North  America, 
the  adult  male  of  which  is  white,  with  black  primaries.    This  species  rarely  straggles  into  northern  Europe.   Four 
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are  more  or  less  common  in  Britain  during  the  winter,  tne  three  first  of  which  have  been  much  confuseil.  Tho 
colour  of  all  is  nearly  that  of  a  coloured  domestic  Goose.  The  Grey-lag  Goose  {A,  cinereua),  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  pale  grey  colour  of  its  rump,  which  in  all  the  others  is  dark  blackish-brown.  The  bill  also  is  larger  and 
broader,  with  more  strongly  marked  lamella; :  the  hue  of  it  reddish  tiesh-colour,  tinged  with  yellowish  in  summer, 
with  always  a  white  terminal  uait  to  the  upper  mandible,  except  when  very  young ;  and  the  le^s  flesh-coloured. 
This,  which  is  obviously  the  origin  of  the  common  tame  Goose,  is  at  present  much  the  rarest  in  the  British  Isles, 
though  it  formerly  bred  abundantly  in  the  fenny  counties.  The  common  statement  that  the  male  of  the  tame 
Goose  invariably  becomes  white  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  untrue.  The  most  nearly  allied  to  it  is  the 
White-fronted  Goose  (.-1.  atbifrom),  considerably  smaller,  with  always  a  white  forehead  in  the  adult,  and  ordinarily 
more  or  less  black  on  the  under-parts,  appearing  in  irregidar  patches;  traces  of  which  may  likewise  be  sometimes 
found  in  the  prece<ling  species  :  its  legs  are  orange-yellow,  and  bill  flesh-coloured,  with  a  white  nail  except  when 
very  young.  This  species  is  very  common  in  winter,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  breed  here.  A  still 
more  abundant  species  is  the  Bean  Goose  {A.  segeUim),  nearly  as  large  as  the  first,  with  orange  legs,  and  narrower 
bill,  generally  blackish,  with  an  orange  band  across  it,  and  a  black  nail :  the  latter  is  very  rarely  white  in  aged 
specimens,  which  often  have  the  bill  nearly  wholly  yellow,  bnt  never  quite.  The  Bean  Goose  breeds  sparingly  in 
Sutherland,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Lastly,  the  Pink-footed  Goose  [A.  bracftyiynchm^  Baillon ;  A.phceni- 
copus,  Uartl.)  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  inferior  size,  and  pinkish-red  legs,  together  with  its  shorter 
bill,  the  similar  cross-band  of  which  is  permanently  of  a  reddish-colour.  It  is  not  very  common,  though 
more  so  than  the  first,  and  combines  the  general  form  of  the  Bean  Goose  with  the  legs  of  the  Grey-log.] 

The  Barnacles — 
Are  distuiguishcd  from  ordinary  Geese  by  a  shorter  and  more  slender  bill,  the  edges  of  which  conceal 
the  extremities  of  the  lauiiiix,  [though  tliere  is  no  drawing  the  line  of  separation,  and  the  present 
division  is  generally  rejected  as  superfluous. 

T^TO  are  common  in  Britain,  and  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  each  retiring  very  far  north  to  breed,  more 
particularly  the  second  species.  The  Barnacle  Goose  {A.  ieucopsis) ;  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
with  a  grey  mantle,  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  black,  a  black  neck,  and  white  visage  :  and  the  Brent  Goose 
{A.  bernicla),  still  less,  and  nearly  all  black  above,  with  a  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  its  neck.  This 
bird  is  one  of  the  finest  for  the  table  of  the  whole  tribe.  A  tliird  [A.  ruficoUis),  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  as  far  eastward  aa  Lake  Baikal,  occurs  as  a  rare  occasional  straggler,  and  has  the  smallest  bill 
of  any]. 

The  Egyptian  Goose,  or  Bargander,  [Att.  agyptiaca,  Gm.),  revered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  affection 
it  evinces  for  its  young,  and  remarkable  for  its  display  of  colours,  and  for  the  small  spur  on  the  bend  of  its 
wing,  also  pertains  to  this  subgenus :  it  is  sometimes  domesticated,  but  always  retains  a  propensity  to  return 
to  the  wild  state.  [This  species  very  properly  constitutes  the  division  Cficneiopexy  Swainson,  and  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  distinct  Shieldrake  group,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  higher  division  of  Geese,  and  not  to  the  Ducks. 
There  is  a  single  inflated  labyrinth  at  the  bottom  of  its  trachea,  which,  with  its  plumage,  aud  the  character  of  the 
down  of  the  young,  helps  to  intimate  its  real  affinities*.] 

The  Cereopsis  {Cereopsis,  Latham) — 
Is  a  New  Holland  bird,  nearly  related  to  the  Barnacles,  [so  far  as  the  beak  alone  would  indicate,]  but 
with  a  still  smaller  bill,  the  membrane  of  which  is  much  broader,  and  extends  a  little  upon  the  forehead. 
[This  species  seldom,  if  ever,  enters  the  water,  and  has  long  legs,  which  are  bare  above  tlie  joint.] 

We  only  know  one,  the  Grey  Cereopsis  (C.  cinereut,  Latham),  of  a  grey  colour,  with  black  spots,  and  as  large  as 
a  tame  Goose.    [It  breeds  freely  in  this  country,  and  possesses  a  tracheal  labyrinth]. 

The  Ducks,  properly  so  called,  {Anas,  Meyer), — 
Have  the  bill  broader  than  high  at  its  base,  and  wider  at  the  end  than  towards  the  head ;  the  nostrils 
also  more  approximated  towards  its  back  and  base.  The  shortness  and  backward  position  of  their  legs 
render  their  gait  upon  land  more  difficult  than  in  the  Geese ;  and  they  have  also  a  shorter  neck,  and 
their  trachea  is  inflated  at  its  bifurcation  into  cartilaginous  labyrinths,  of  wliich  the  left  is  generally  the 
larger.  [They  subsist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  animal  diet,  and  the  sexes  are  always  different  in 
colouring,  the  charge  of  the  young  being  entirely  left  to  the  female,  and  the  male  approximating  to  tlie 
female  colouring  immediately  after  the  breeding  season.] 

The  species  of  the  first  division,  or  those  in  which  the  hind  toe  is  bordered  by  a  membrane,  have  a 
larger  head,  a  sliorter  neck,  the  feet  placed  further  backward,  smaller  wings,  a  more  rigid  tail,  the  tarsi 
more  compressed,  and  the  toes  longer,  with  more  complete  webs.  Tliey  walk  with  more  difiiculty.  and 
live  almost  exclusively  on  animal  food,  diving  very  often.     [The  plumage  is  generally  moulted  once 

•  Tlie  -*.  MngetlanirM  and  aitlarrtica,  ulsn,  referred  by  the  Autlior  |  fijfurcd  by  M.  Eyton.  Tlte  truth  is,  that  these  trivial  modificatioiiB  of 
l<>  his  divistftn  of  Barnacles,  lil(e\,-ise  appertain  to  the  Shieidralie  I  the  bill  aie  of  subordinate  value,  iu  the  present  extensive  series, 
croup,   as   she.sn    by  their  anatomy :    their  uaeheal   libynnlhs  are   I     -lio. 
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only  ill  the  year,  the  change  of  colour  of  the  males,  about  midsummer,  taking  place  without  a  r*'.ne\val 
of  the  feathers.]     Among  them  we  may  distinguish 

The  Scoters  {Oidemia,  Fleming) — 
By  the  breadth  and  inflation  of  the  bill.     [Their  plumage  is  chiefly  deep  black,  and  they  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  salt  water,  where  tliey  prey  mostly  on  Testacea.     Feet  particularly  large. 

Two  species  are  not  uncommon  in  the  British  seas— the  Common  or  Black  Scoter  (Anas  nigra,  Lin.),  entirely 
black,  with  an  oranji^e  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  orange-coloured  legs ;  which  is  the  most  abundant, 
and  has  swollen  bronchi ;  and  the  Velvet  Scoter  {A./usca,  Lin.),  which  is  larger,  with  pink  feet  and  black  mem- 
branes, a  white  band  on  the  wing,  and  spot  of  the  same  at  each  eye,  its  trachea  having  a  sudden  box-like  enlarge- 
ment about  the  middle.  A  third,  allied  to  the  last,  the  Surf  Scoter  (^.  ^er«p(c///aia,  Lin.),  occasionally  strays 
from  America,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  triangular  patches  of  white  on  the  crown  and  occiput :  females  of  all 
dusky. 

The  author  adds  certain  species  to  this  genus,  with  stiff  and  pointed  tail-feathers,  forming  the  Oxyura,  Bonap.  ; 
as  the  A.  Icucocephaluy  Pallas ;  and  A.  lobata ,  Shaw ;  which  latter,  a  New  Holland  kind,  is  remarkable  for  a 
lar^e  fleshy  appendage  hanging  under  tl>e  bill.  The  A.  rubida  of  Wilson  is  referable  to  the  same  natural 
division.] 

The  Carrots  {Clangula,  Leach) — ■ 
Have  a  shorter  bill,  which  is  narrower  in  front :  and  at  their  head  we  place  a  species  with  the  middle 
tail-feathers  very  long,  which  renders  the  tail  pointed.     [This  bird,  forming  the  division  Harelda  of 
Leach,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  and  moults  twice  in  the  year.] 

The  Long-tailed  Hareld  {An.  glacialis,  Lin.).— White,  with  a  fulvous  spot  on  the  cheek  and  side  of  the  neck,  the 
breast,  back,  tail,  and  point  of  the  wing,  black  :  [scapularies  broadly  edged  with  rufous-brown  in  summer,  con- 
siderably longer  and  pure  white  in  winter,  when  they  hang  over  the  wing,  as  in  the  Eiders,]  Its  trachea,  ossified 
towards  the  base,  has  on  one  side  four  square  mentbranous  facets,  above  which  it  is  inflated  into  a  bony  labyrinth. 
[A  very  active  and  noisy  marine  species,  not  rare  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  winter,  flying  in  small  flocks. 
Furtjier  north,  it  becomes  exceedingly  numerous.] 

The  Harlequin  Carrot  (An.  hisirionlca,  Lin.).— Ash-coloured,  the  male  fantastically  streaked  with  white;  eye- 
brows and  flanks  rufous.    [Also  chiefly  a  marine  species,  not  very  closely  allied  to  the  remainder. 

The  rest  have  a  very  hirge  head,  or  which  appears,  rather,  to  be  so  from  the  fulness  of  the  plumage,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  sexual  disparity  of  size.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  freshwater,  and  prefer  to  breed  in  the 
hollows  01  trees,  as  severalty  observed  by  Linujeus,  Hewitson,  and  Audubon.  One  is  a  common  winter  visitant  in 
Britain]. 

The  Golden-eyed  Carrot  {An.  clangula,  Lin.).— White,  with  a  black  head,  back,  and  tail,  a  round  white  spot  before 
each  eye,  and  two  white  bands  on  the  wing ;  female  ashy,  with  rufous  head  :  the  middle  of  the  trachea  is  very 
much  enlarged,  but  preserves  its  flexibility,  and  it  again  becomes  singularly  widened  towards  its  divarication. 
[The  little  Buffel-headed  Garrot  {An.  albeola,  Lin.),  common  in  North  America,  is  nearly  allied]. 

The  Eiders  {Somateria,  Leach) — 
Have  a  longer  bill  than  the  Carrots,  ascending  higher  upon  the  forehead,  where  it  is  cut  into  by  an 
angle  of  the  feathers ;  but  which  is  still  narrower  towards  the  tip.     [These  birds  are  more  particularly 
allied  to  the  Scoters,  with  which  they  accord  in  their  exclusively  marine  habits  and  food. 

There  are  two  species,  both  with  long  white  scapularies,  hanging  laterally  over  the  wing,  and  black  and  white 
plumage  in  the  adult  male.  The  Common  Eider  {An.  vioUissima,  Lin.),  with  a  singular  green  stain  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  ;  and  the  King  Eider  (A.  spectahilis),  remarkable  for  a  huge  protuberance  over  the  base  of  its  upper 
mandible.    Both  yield  the  celebrated  Eider  down  of  commerce]. 

After  these  separations,  there  still  remain 

The  Pochards  {FuUyula,  Leach), — 
The  beak  of  which  is  wide  and  flat,  but  oflfers  no  other  marked  distinguishing  character.     We  possess 
several  species,  in  all  of  which  the  trachea  terminates  by  nearly  similar  labyrinths,  forming  a  capsule 
to  the  left,  in  part  membranous,  supported  by  a  framework  and  ramifications  of  bone. 

[Three  are  very  common  in  Britain,— the  Scaup  Pochard  {An.  mariJa,  Lin.),  grey,  with  leaden-coloured  bill,  and 
green-black  head  and  neck,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  salt  water;  the  Red-headed  Pochard  (^./eWwrt,  Lin.),  ash- 
coloured,  with  rufous  head  and  neck,  and  black  breast,  nearly  allied  to  which,  but  larger,  is  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rican Canvass-back  {A.  valisneria,  Wilson);  an  J  the  Tufted  Pochard  {A.  fuligula,  Lin.;  F,  cristata,  Auct.), 
purple-black,  with  pendent  occipital  crest,  and  white  flanks  and  belly.  A  fourth,  the  White-eyed  Pochard 
{A.  nyroca,  Gm.),  is  not  common,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  maronne  head  and  neck,  the  latter  encircled  with  a 
black  collar,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  chin.  A  fifth,  the  Red-crested  Pochard  {A.  ritfina,  Lin.),  is  larger  than  any 
of  the  foregoing  (except  the  American),  with  elongated,  bright  ferrugineous,  coronal  feathers,  and  the  rest  mostly 
dark :  this  bird  belongs  properly  to  Asia,  and  is  only  known  as  a  straggler  so  far  west.  Lastly,  the  Pied  Pochard 
(An,  Stelleri  and  dispar)^  with  plumage  not  unlike  that  of  an  Eider,  another  native  of  eastern  Asia,  has  likewise 
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been  killed  here.    Most  of  these  birds  are  very  tine  eating,  the  Scaup  least  so,  and  feed  (excepting  that  e;  ecies) 
principally  on  vejietable  diet.    Tlieir  ca'ci  are  larjjer  than  in  nearly  all  of  the  foregoing.] 

The  Ducks  of  our  second  division,  wherein  the  Ijack  toe  is  not  bordered  by  a  membrane,  have  a 
more  slender  head,  tlie  feet  less  broad,  the  neck  not  so  long,  the  bill  more  even,  the  body  not  so  thick : 
they  walk  better,  and  feed  on  aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  as  well  as 
on  animal  diet,  [as  indeed  do  also  the  preceding,  though  generally 
to  a  less  e.vtent].  It  appears  that  their  tracheal  labyrinths  con- 
sist of  a  homogeneous  bony  and  cartilaginous  substance,  [which 
forms  a  simple  vesicle.  They  all  moult  twice  in  the  year,  the 
males  attaining,  by  actual  change  of  feather  about  midsummer,  a 
garb  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  the  females.  They  have  a  con- 
siderable dilatation  of  the  (esophagus,  and  large  coeca]. 

These  likewise  admit  of  some  subdivisions,  [though  considerably 
less  strongly  marked  than  the  foregoing];  and  firstly,  we  may 
distinguish  that  of 

The  Shovellers  {Rhyncaspis,  Leach), — 
The  long  beak  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  upjjcr  mandible 
forming  a  perfect  half-cylinder,  widened  at  the  end.     The  lamalla; 
.-    ,„    „  ,_  ,  are  so  lonir  and  delicate  that  they  resemble  ciliac.    These  birds  feed 

rift.  131. — Stcruam  or  Teal.  ^  ^ 

on  small  worms,  which  they  obtain  from  the  mud  at  the  edge  of 
brooks,  [and  are  merely  true  Ducks  with  the  bill  a  little  modified]. 

The  Common  Shoveller  {An.  di/peata,  Lin.),  is  a  very  beautiful  Duck,  with  green  head  and  neck,  white  breast, 
rufous  tlanks,  brown  back,  and  wings  varied  with  white,  ash-grey,  green,  brown,  &c.,  which  visits  us  [principally] 
in  the  spring.  Its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  tracheal  labyrinth  small,  [the  intestines  remarkably  narrow  and  elongated]. 
It  is  the  Ckenerotcs  of  Pliny. 

An  Australian  species  {An.fasciata,  Shaw),  is  remarkable  for  the  edge  of  its  beak  being  prolonged  on  each  side 
into  a  hanging  membranous  flap,  fl'he  Shovellers  grade  into  the  ordinary  Ducks  by  a  succession  of  species,  allied 
to  the  British  Gargany  Duck,  which  latter  retains  much  of  the  same  character  of  plumage  and  colouring.] 

The  Shieldrakes  {Tadorna,  Leach) — 
Have  the  bill  very  much  flattened  towards  the  end,  with  a  projecting  boss  at  the  base.  [These  birds 
are  the  most  duck-like  representatives  of  an  extensive  group,  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  intermediate  in  their  general  characters  to  the  present  group  of  Ducks  with  unlobatcd  hind-toe, 
and  the  Geese,  but  exhibiting  none  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  former.  Like  the  Ducks,  they  have 
always  a  brilliant  speculum  of  metallic  colouring  on  the  wing,  and  an  inflated  vesicle,  in  some  single, 
towards  the  divarication  of  the  bronchi:  but  they  are  exclusively  vegetable  feeders;  the  male  guards 
the  nest,  and  protects  his  brood,  uttering  with  outstretched  neck  a  hissing  sound  at  any  intruder; 
their  plumage  is  moulted  but  once  a  year,  and  undergoes  no  seasonal  change  of  colour,  being  generally 
alike  in  both  sexes,  or,  when  diflferent,  the  male  is  white,  as  in  certain  Geese  ;  and  lastly,  they  have  a 
gait  very  different  from  that  of  the  Ducks,  all  of  them  standing  high  upon  the  legs,  and  their  young 
are  at  first  pied,  unlike  those  of  other  Lamellirostres.  In  all  that  we  have  examined,  the  intestines  are 
particularly  long  and  slender.  Their  subdivision  is  not  easy ;  and  the  common  Shieldrake  and  Egyptian 
Goose,  or  Bargander,  may  be  cited  as  characteristic  examples :  the  wings  of  most  are  very  similar. 

The  Common  Shieldrake  {An,  tadorna^  Lin. ;  T.  vtilpanser,  Auct.). — White,  with  a  green  head  and  neck,  a  cin- 
namon-brown cincture  round  the  breast,  and  black  streak  down  the  belly ;  the  wing  variegated  with  black,  white, 
rufous,  and  green.  Common  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  Baltic,  where  it  nestles  in  the  downs, 
generally  in  deserted  Rabbit  burrows,  [and  not  rare  on  the  British  coasts,  subsisting  on  fuci].  The  trachea 
swells  into  t^vo  nearly  similar  osseous  capsules  at  its  divarication. 

[Auother,  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Ruddy  Shieldrake  {T.  rutila)^  has  been  known  to  stray  westward  as 
far  as  Britain.  It  has  more  the  characters  of  a  Goose,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  banks  of  large  rivers.  "Wing  like 
the  common  species,  the  rest  of  its  plumage  chestnut-rufous,  whitish  on  the  head  and  neck.] 

Some  Ducks  of  this  second  division  have  naked  parts  on  the  head,  and  often  likewise  a  boss  at  the 
base  of  the  beak  ;  as. 

The  Musk  Duck  {A.  moschafa,  Lin.).— Originally  from  America,  where  it  is  still  found  wild,  and  is  observed  to 
perch  upon  trees  ;  it  i.s  now  very  common  in  our  poultrv- -yards,  w  here  it  is  reared  on  account  of  its  size.  It  readily 
hybridizes  with  the  common  species,  [producing  infertile  hybrids].  Its  capsule  is  very  large,  circular,  vertically 
flattened,  and  on  the  right  side  only.  [Its  legs  are  very  short,  both  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  the  male  guards 
the  nest  and  brood,  and  we  consider  it  to  be  an  extreme  modification  of  the  group  of  Shieldrakes.] 
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Some  have  the  tail  pointed. 

The  Pintail  Duck  (A.  acuta).— [A  common  winter  visitant  in  Britain,  highly  esteemed  for  the  tahle ;  the  male 
with  a  white  mark  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  meeting  hehind.  It  forms,  with  another,  the  needless  division 
D(^la  of  Leach.] 

In  others,  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  more  or  less  curled  upvpards ;  as. 

The  Common  or  Mallard  Duck  {A.  boschas,  Lin.) ;  known  by  its  orange  feet,  greenish-yellow  bill,  the  fine 
changeable  green  of  its  neck,  separated  from  the  dark  maronne  colour  of  its  breast  by  a  white  ring;,  &c.  In  our 
poultry-yards,  it  varies  like  other  domestic  animals.  The  wild  bird,  common  in  our  marshes,  nestles  among  the 
rushes,  in  old  trunks  of  willows,  and  sometimes  upon  trees.  Its  trachea  terminates  below  with  a  great  osseous 
capsule. 

Some  of  them  have  a  crested  head,  and  a  bill  rather  narrower  anteriorly,  and  which,  though  foreign, 
are  now  raised  in  all  our  aviaries.  [They  have  smaller  feet,  perch  readily  on  trees,  and  surpass  all 
the  rest  of  tlie  tribe  in  the  splendour  of  their  colours.     They  constitute  the  Dendronessa,  Swainsun]. 

Such  is  the  Mandarin  Duck  {A.  galericuiata)  of  China,  and  the  Summer  Duck  {A.  sponsa)  of  North  America. 
Their  capsules  are  rounded,  and  of  moderate  size. 

Other  exotic  species  conjoin  to  the  bill  of  the  Ducks,  legs  which  are  even  longer  than  those  of  the 
Geese :  they  perch  and  nestle  upon  trees. 

[These  are  the  long-legged  Whistling  Ducks  of  the  West  Indies,  which  pertain  to  the  major  division  of  Shiel- 
drakes,  and  form  the  subgenus  Dendroc\fgnus.']    One  of  the  number  has  even  semipalmated  toes. 

Lastly,  among  those  which  have  no  particular  characteristic,  the  following  visit  our  shores  during 
the  winter. 

The  Gadwall  Duck  {A.  strepera,  Lin.),  mostly  of  a  lineated  grey  colour,  with  some  rufons  on  the  wings ;  the 
Widgeon  (A-  petielope,  Lin.) ;  grey,  with  a  vinaceous  breast,  and  rufous  head  and  neck,  the  forehead  and  along 
the  top  of  the  head  yellowish-white  ■,  the  Teal  (A.  crecca),  with  a  rufous  head,  marked  with  green  on  each  side, 
and  a  spotted  breast ;  and  the  Gargany  (A.  querquerdula  and  circia),  with  a  white  stripe  behind  the  eye.  [In 
addition  to  these,  two  stragglers  have  been  found  in  Britain,  the  Bimaculated  Duck,  (A.  giocilaiu,)  from  Asia, 
alhed  to  the  Teal,  but  larger,  with  a  brown  head,  having  two  large  glossy  green  spots  on  each  side;  and  the 
American  Widgeon,  with  a  Teal-like  green  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  head  (a  trace  of  which  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  common  Widgeon),  no  rufous  on  the  head,  a  narrower  bill,  and  smaller  tracheal  capsule.  In  all  these  the 
females  have  lineated  brown  plumage,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  true  double-moulting  Ducks  with  unlobated 
hind-toe,  and  the  males  are  finely  rayed  across.  The  habits  of  all  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
species.] 

The  genus  of 

The  Mergansers  {Mergus,  Lin.) — 
Comprises  species,  the  bUl  of  which,  much  more  slender  and  cylindrical  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing, 
has  eacli  mandible  armed  throughout  its  length  with  small  pointed  teeth 
like  those  of  a  saw,  directed  backwards,  [anil  which  are  merely  modifica- 
tions of  the  ordinaiy  lamellae] ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  hooked. 
Their  port  and  even  their  plumage  are  the  same  as  in  the  Ducks,  properly 
so  called  ;  but  their  gizzard  is  less  muscular,  and  the  intestines  and  cceca 
are  shorter,  [though  less  so  than  in  the  Scoters  and  Eiders.  They  have  a 
lobated  hind-toe,  and  the  plumage  is  moulted  in  autumn  only,  the  colours 
of  the  male  undergoing  an  extraordinary  amount  of  change  towai'ds  mid- 
summer. They  do  not  acquire  their  adult  dress  until  the  second  general 
lenewal  of  the  feathers].  The  labyrinth  at  the  inferior  larynx  of  the 
males  is  enormous,  and  in  part  membranous  [resembling  that  of  the  other 
Ducks  with  lobated  hind-toe]  ;  and  they  live  on  lakes  and  ponds,  where 
they  are  very  destructive  to  fish,  breeding  in  similar  situations  to  the 
common  Duck. 
[Of  five  species,  four  are  met  with  in  the  British  Isles,  three  of  them  commonly 
during  the  winter.  All  are  beautiful  birds,  at  least  the  males  in  breeding  dress. 
They  are— the  Great  Merganser  (3/.  merganser  and  castor),  as  large  as  a  Shieldrake, 
with  green  head  and  neck,  and  short  bushy  crest,  the  body  white,  more  or  less 
deeply  sulTused  with  safTron,  with  a  blackish  mantle,  coral  bill,  and  orange  legs, 
—the  male ;  and  female  rufous-brown,  white  beneath,  with  a  slender  and  much 
longer  crest ;  which  retires  further  north  to  breed  ;  the  Bay-breasted  M.  (M.  ser- 
i      13"— s  fM       tier     ra/or),  size  of  a  Mallard,  with  a  rufous  browu  breast,  spotted  with  blackish,  a  green- 

black  head  and  neck,  surmounted  with  a  long  thin  crest,  white  ring  round  the 
ceck,  and  elegant  bordered  shoulder-tufts  ;  female  very  like  the  last ;  wliich  breeds  on  our  northern  lakes  ;  and 
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the  Hooded  M.  (J/,  cuculiaitu),  an  American  species,  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  size  of  a  Widgeon, 
witli  a  very  large  fan-like  crest,  white  bordered  with  black.  These  have  two  coeca  of  moderate  length,  and  the 
trachea  of  the  first  presents  two  successive  inflations  in  its  course,  which  are  about  equal,  the  same  expansions 
being  also  visible  in  the  second  species,  wherein  the  higher  is  however  increased,  and  the  lower  one  diminished, 
in  addition  to  the  labyrinth  at  the  inferior  larynx.  To  this  first  group  would  seem  also  to  belong  the  M.  brazili- 
easts,  wliich  is  peculiar  to  South  America. 

Finally,  the  Sinew  Merganser  (3/.  albellus)  is  very  remarkable  for  possessing  only  one  minute  coecuin,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  Heron.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  bird,  proper  to  the  eastern  Continent,  and  not  rare  in  Britain 
during  the  winter,  the  male  of  which  is  bright  glistening  white,  variegated  with  black  markings,  and  the  female 
like  that  of  the  others,  except  that  the  adult  has  a  black  patch  before  each  eye.    It  retires  far  north  to  breed. 

The  great  cUvisioii  of  web-footed  birds  iiii^^ht  be  naturally  arranged  into  five  priucijial 
groups,  coiitinuatory  with  those  indicated  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  Waders  :  viz. — 

XI.  Natatokes  {Hwimmers) ;  including  the  Flamingo,  but  corresponding  otherwise  to 
the  Lamellirostres  of  Cuvicr. 

XII.  Mergitores  [Immerffers) ;  restricted  to  the  two  distinct  families  of  Loons  and 
Grebes. 

XIII.  PiscATOREs  {Fishers);  or  the  Totipalmati,  which  are  all  exclusively  piscivorous. 

XIV.  Vagatoues  ( H'anderers) ;  or  the  Loni/ipeanes;  containing  the  two  perfectly  distinct 
groups  of  the  Terns,  Gulls,  and  Skuas,  and  of  the  Albatrosses  and  Petrels. 

XV.  Urinatohes  (Dicers);  more  properly  so  designated;  and  composed  of  the  separate 
families  of  Auks  and  Penguins. 


THE  THIRD  CLASS  OF  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS. 


These  have  the  heart  so  constructed  that  at  each  contraction  a  portion  only  of  the 
blood  received  from  the  various  parts  of  the  system  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  the  remainder 
of  this  fluid  returning  into  the  general  circulation  without  having  passed  through  the 
lungs,  and  consequently  without  having  been  subjected  there  to  respiration. 

Hence,  it  results  that  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  is  less  than  in  the 
Mammalia,  and  that,  if  the  amount  of  respiration  of  the  latter,  wherein  the  whole  of 
the  blood  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the  lungs  before  returning  into  the  system,  be 
expressed  as  unity,  the  quantum  of  respiration  of  Reptiles  should  be  exjjressed  as  a 
fraction  of  unity  proportionately  small,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  into  the 
lungs,  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  is  diminished. 

As  respiration  imparts  the  warmth  to  the  blood,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  fibre 
to  nervous  irritamen.  Reptiles  have  cold  blood,  and  their  aggregate  muscular  energy 
is  less  than  in  the  Mammalia,  and  much  less  than  in  Birds.  Hence,  their  movements 
can  scarcely  be  performed  otherwise  than  by  crawling  or  swimming  :  and  though 
several  of  them  leap  and  run  with  celerity  on  certain  occasions,  their  habits  are  gene- 
rally sluggish,  their  digestion  excessively  slow,  their  sensations  obtuse,  and,  in  cold  or 
temperate  climates,  they  pass  nearly  the  whole  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  Their 
proportionally  very  diminutive  brain  is  less  necessary  than  in  the  two  preceding- 
classes  for  the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital  functions  ;  their  sensations  seem  to  be 
less  referribie  to  a  common  centre  ;  they  continue  to  live  and  to  execute  voluntary 
movements,  for  a  very  considerable  while  after  having  been  deprived  of  the  brain,  and 
even  when  the  head  is  severed.  The  connexion  with  the  [main  trunks  of  the] 
nervous  system  is  also  much  less  necessary  for  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  ; 
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and  their  flesh  preserves  Its  irritability  much  longer,  after  having  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  body,  than  is  the  case  with  the  preceding  classes.  Their  heart  pulsates 
for  many  hours  after  it  has  been  detached,  and  its  loss  does  not  deprive  the  body  of 
mobility  for  a  still  longer  period.  It  has  been  remarked  of  some  which  have  the 
cerebellum  extremely  diminutive,  that  this  circumstance  has  some  reference  to  their 
disinclination  to  move. 

The  smallness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  enables  Reptiles  to  suspend  their  respiration 
without  arresting  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  thus  to  remain  submerged  with  less 
difficulty,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  Mammalia  or  Birds.  The  cells  of  their  lungs 
are  not  so  numerous,  as  they  contain  fewer  vessels  within  their  precincts,  and  they  are 
also  much  larger,  these  organs  having  sometimes  the  form  of  simple  sacs,  merely  a 
little  cellular. 

For  the  rest,  Reptiles  are  provided  with  a  trachea  and  larynx,  although  they  have 
not  all  the  power  of  emitting  an  audible  voice. 

Their  blood  not  being  warm,  they  consequently  do  not  require  teguments  capable 
of  retaining  heat ;  and  they  are  accordingly  covered  with  scales,  or  simply  with  a 
naked  skin. 

The  females  have  a  double  ovary  and  two  oviducts,  and  the  males  of  several  genera 
have  a  forked  or  double  penis,  but  in  the  last  order  (that  of  the  Batrachians),  they 
have  [mostly]  none  at  all. 

No  Reptile  incubates  its  eggs.  In  several  genera  of  Batrachians,  these  are  not 
fecundated  until  after  they  have  been  excluded  ;  tliey  have  merely  a  membranous 
envelope.  The  young  of  this  last  order  have,  on  quitting  the  egg,  the  form  and  gills 
of  Fishes ;  and  certain  genera  retain  these  organs  even  after  the  developement  of  their 
lungs.  In  other  Reptiles  which  produce  eggs,  the  Snake,  for  example,  the  young  is 
already  formed  and  considerably  advanced  within  the  egg  at  the  time  the  parent 
deposits  it ;  and  there  are  even  some  species  which  may  be  rendered  viviparous  at  will, 
by  retarding  the  deposition  of  their  eggs,  as  M.  GeofFroy  exemplified  by  depriving 
the  common  Snake  of  water. 

The  amount  of  respiration  in  this  class  is  not  fixed,  as  in  the  Mammalia  and  Birds  ; 
but  it  varies  according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  aorta.  Thus,  Tortoises  and  Lizards  respire  much 
more  than  Frogs,  &c.  [though  the  latter,  it  should  be  observed,  respire  in  part  over  the 
whole  damp  skin,  as  conclusively  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Milne 
Edwards] .  Hence,  the  differences  of  energy  and  sensibility  are  veiy  much  greater  than 
those  between  one  Mammalian  and  another,  or  one  Bird  and  another. 

Reptiles  also  present  more  varied  forms,  characters,  and  modes  of  gait,  than  the 
two  preceding  classes  ;  and  it  is  in  their  production  more  especially,  that  Nature 
seems  to  have  tried  to  imagine  grotesque  forms,  and  to  have  modified  in  every  possible 
way  the  general  plan  adojited  for  all  vertebrated  animals,  and  for  the  ovi])arous  classes 
in  particular. 

A  comparison  of  the  extent  of  their  respiration  with  their  organs  of  movement  has 
led  M.  Brongniart  to  divide  them  into  four  orders,  which  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Chelonians  (or  Turtles  and  Tortoises),  which  have  a  heart  with  two  auricles, 
and  the  body  of  which,  supported  by  four  limbs,  is  enveloped  by  two  plates  or  buck- 
lers formed  of  the  ribs  and  sternum. 
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The  Saurians  (or  Lizards),  which  have  a  heart  witli  two  auricles,  and  the  body  of 
which,  borne  on  four  or  two  feet,  is  covered  with  scales. 

The  Ophidians  (or  Serj)ents),  having  a  heart  with  two  auricles,  and  the  body  of 
which  is  always  deprived  of  feet.     And 

The  Batrachians,  the  heart  of  which  has  only  one  auricle ;  [Prof.  Owen  has 
shown  that  these  also  possess  two]  ;  and  which  have  a  naked  body,  that  in  the  greater 
number  passes,  with  age,  from  the  form  of  a  Fish  rcs()iring  by  gills,  to  that  of  a 
Quadruped  breathing  by  lungs.  Some  of  them,  however,  never  cast  their  gills ;  and 
there  are  certain  siiecies  which  have  only  two  feet. 

Other  authors,  as  Merrem,  have  made  a  dift'erent  partition  of  the  Saurians  and 
Ophidians.  They  detach  the  Crocodiles  to  form  an  order  [Loriciital  by  themselves, 
and  place  the  rest  of  the  Saurians  with  the  first  family  of  Ophidians  (or  that  of  the 
Orvets),  which  mode  of  distribution  is  founded  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Crocodiles,  and  upon  a  certain  affinity  of  the  Orvets  for  the  Lizards.  We 
have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  indicate  these  affinities,  which  are  nearly  all  internal, 
adopting,  nevertheless,  a  division  of  more  easy  application.  [In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  rejecting  this  obvious  natural  arrangement,  the  Ophidians  and  Saurians  of 
our  author  grade  into  each  other  ;  whereas  the  more  intrinsical  characters  remain 
inviolate,  and  indicate  three  natural  groups  of  Loricuta,  Saurophidia,  and  OphidiaJ\ 


THE    FIRST    ORDER   OF   REPTILES,— 


Better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tortoises  [Testudinata],  have  a  heart  with  two  auricles, 
ami  a  ventricle  with  two  unequal  chambers,  which  communicate  together.  The  blood  from 
the  body  enters  the  riglit  auricle,  and  that  from  the  lung  the  left ;  but  the  two  streams  mingle 
more  or  less  in  passing  through  the  ventricle. 

These  animals  are  distinguished,  at  the  first  glance,  by  the  double  buckler  in  which  their 
body  is  inclosed,  and  which  only  allows  the  head  and  neck,  the  tail,  and  the  four  limbs,  to  be 
protruded. 

The  upper  buckler,  termed  the  carapace  or  shield,  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  in  number  eight 
pairs,  which  are  widened  and  joined  together,  and  also  to  the  plates  adhering  to  the  annular 
portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  by  dentelated  sutures,  so  that  the  whole  is  completely  deprived  of 
mobility.  The  inferior  buckler,  named  the  plastron  or  breast-plate,  is  formed  of  pieces  which 
represent  the  sternum,  and  which  are  ordinarily  nine  in  number.  A  frame-work  composed  of 
bony  pieces,  which  are  believed  to  have  some  analogy  to  the  sternal  or  cartilaginous  portion 
of  ribs,  and  which  in  one  subgenus  even  remains  cartilaginous,  surrounds  the  carapace,  and 
unites  all  the  ribs  which  compose  it.     The  cervical  and  caudal  vertebrae  ai-e  alone  moveable. 

These  two  bony  envelopes  are  immediately  covered  by  the  skin,  or  by  scales ;  the  scapula, 
and  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  neck,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  ribs  and  spine,  as 
m  other  animals,  are  all  underneath,  as  are  also  even  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  all  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  a  Tortoise  may  be  regarded  as  an  animal  turned  inside-out. 

The  vertebral  extremity  of  the  blade-bone  is  articulated  to  the  carapace ;  and  its  opposite 
extremity,  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  a  clavicle,  is  articulated  to  the  breast- 
plate ;  so  that  the  two  shoulders  form  a  ring,  through  which  pass  the  oesophagus  and  trachea. 
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A  third  bony  ramification,  larger  than  the  two  others,  and  directed  backwards  and  down- 
wards, represents,  as  in  Birds,  the  coracoid  apophysis ;  but  its  extremity  remains  free. 

The  lungs  are  much  extended,  and  situate  ia  the  same  cavity  with  the  other  viscera.  The 
thorax  being  in  the  greater  number  immoveable,  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  mouth  that  the 
Tortoise  breathes,  by  holding  its  jaws  firmly  closed,  and  alternately  depressing  and  raising 
the  livoid  bone :  the  first  of  these  movements  permits  the  air  to  enter  by  the  nostrils ;  when, 
the  tongue  immediately  closing  their  internal  aperture,  this  second  operation  forces  the  air 
into  the  lungs.     The  same  mechanism  occurs  in  the  Eatrachians. 

Tortoises  have  no  teeth ;  but  their  jaws  are  invested  with  born  like  those  of  Birds,  except 
in  the  Chelydes,  in  which  they  are  merely  covered  with  skin.  Their  ear-drum  and  palatal 
arches  are  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  immoveable ;  their  tongue  is  short,  and  beset  with  fleshy 
papilla; ;  their  stomach  simple  and  strong ;  their  intestines  of  mean  length,  and  without  a 
eoicum ;  and  they  have  a  very  large  bladder.  The  male  has  a  simple  penis  of  considerable 
size ;  and  the  female  produces  eggs  covered  with  a  hard  shell.  The  male  may  often  be 
recognized  externally,  by  the  concave  form  of  the  breast-plate. 

These  animals  are  very  retentive  of  life,  and  will  continue  to  move  for  many  weeks  after 
having  been  deprived  of  the  head.  They  require  very  little  nourishment,  and  can  pass  whole 
months  and  even  years  without  eating.     Linnaeus  united  them  all  in  the  genus  of 

The  Tortoises  {Testudo,  Lin.), — 
Which  have  been  divided  into  five  subgenera,  principally  after  the  form  and  teguments  of  their 
carapaces  and  feet. 

The  Land-tortoises  {Testudo,  Brongniart) — 
Have  a  bulged  carapace,  sustained  by  a  bony  skeleton  wholly  solid,  and  anchylosed  for  the  greater 
part  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  breast-plate ;  their  legs  are  truncated,  with  very  short  toes  connected 
almost  to  the  nails,  aod  are  capable,  together  with  the  head,  of  being  completely  withdrawn  into  the 
armour ;  the  fore-feet  have  five  naUs,  and  the  hinder  four,  all  thick  and  conical.  Several  species 
subsist  on  vegetable  matter. 

The  Greek  Tortoise  (T.  graca,  Lin.),  is  that  which  is  commonest  in  Europe.  It  inhabits  Greece,  Italy,  Sardinia, 
and  (it  would  appear)  all  round  the  Mediterranean ;  is  rarely  a  foot  lon^ ;  feeds  on  leaves,  fruit,  insects  and 
worms ;  atid  burrows  a  hole  in  which  it  passes  the  winter :  it  engenders  in  spring,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs 
resembling  those  of  Pigeons. 

Among  the  foreign  species,  there  are  several  in  the  East  Indies  of  enormous  size,  measuring  three  feet  and 
upwards  in  length.  One  is  more  particularly  known  as  the  Indian  Tortoise  (T.  indica,  Vosm.),  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  with  the  carapace  compressed  in  front,  and  its  anterior  border  reverted  above  the  head.  Others  are 
remarkable  for  the  pleasing  distribution  of  their  colours,  as  the  Geometrical  T.  (T.  g€omctrica,'Lm.),  a  small 
species  with  a  black  carapace,  each  scale  of  which  is  regularly  adorned  with  yellow  lines  radiating  from  a  disk  of 
the  same  colour.    A  nearly  similar  but  much  larger  kind  (T.  radiaio)  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Some  species  (the  Pt/xis,  Bell),  have  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  moveable,  as  in  the  Terrapins ;  and 
others  (the  Kinixys  of  the  same  naturalist)  can  move  the  hinder  part  of  their  carapace,  but  we  have  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  latter  conformation  is  merely  accidental. 

The  Emydes,  or  Freshwater  Tortoises  (Einys,  Brongniart) — 
Have  no  other  constant  characters  to  distinguish  them  from  the  preceding,  beyond  the  further  sepa- 
ration of  their  toes,  which  are  also  terminated  by  longer  nails,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are 
occupied  by  membranes,  though  they  grade  even  in  this  particular.  Tliey  also  possess  five  nails  hefore 
and  four  behind.  The  structure  of  their  feet  adapts  them  to  more  aquatic  habits.  Tlie  greater 
number  live  on  insects,  small  fish,  &c. ;  and  their  envelope  is  generally  flatter  than  in  the  Land-tortoises. 

That  of  Europe  (T.  europea,  Schn. ;  T.  orbicularis,  Lin.),  is  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  inhabits  all  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  as  far  as  Prussia.  It  attains  a  length  of  ten  inches,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten,  with  a  view  to  which 
it  is  fed  upon  bread  and  tender  herbage;  but  it  also  subsists  on  insects,  slugs,  small  fish,  &c.  Marsigni  states 
that  its  eggs  require  a  year  to  hatch.  The  Painted  Emyde  (T.  picta,  Schieff.)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  species,  brown, 
with  each  scale  encircled  with  a  yellow  riband,  more  wide  in  front.  It  is  found  in  North  America  among  the 
reeds,  upon  the  rocks,  or  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  it  falls  into  the  water  on  being  approached.  There 
are  very  many  others. 

M.  Fitzinger  separates,  under  the  name  of  Chelodina,  and  Mr.  Bell  under  that  of  Hydraspis,  those  species  which 
have  an  elongated  neck,  as  Em.  longicollis,  Shaw,  &c. 

Among  the  Fresh-water  Tortoises  may  be  noticed  more  particularly. 
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Thk  Terrapins,  or  Box-Tortoises,  {Terrapene,  Mcrrem ;  Kiuosfemon,  Spix;  Cishida,  Fleming), — 
The  breast-plate  of  which  is  divided  into  two  pieces  by  a  moveable  articulation,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  completely  closing  their  carapace  when  the  head  and  limbs  are  withdrawn  into  it. 

Some  have  only  the  anterior  segment  of  tlie  breast-plate  moveable,  as  T.  snbuigra,  Lin.,  and  T.  clattsa,  SchicflT. ; 
while  in  others  both  segments  are  equally  mobile,  as  T.  tricarinata,  Sclia'lT.,  and  T.  pfnnxj/lvanica,  Id. 


There  are  some  Fresh-water  Tortoises, 

The  Chelydrons  {Chehjdra,  Fitzinger  ;  Chelonura,  Flemmg;, — 
Which  have  a  long  tail  and  great  limbs,  that  cannot  be  quite  withdrawn  within  their  armour.     They 
approximate  to  some  of  the  following  genera,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Chelydes,  and  should  rank 
as  a  particular  subdivision. 

Such  is  the  Lonjr-tailed  Tortoise  (T.  serpentina,  Lm.l,  which  is  known  by  having  its  tail  almost  as  long  as  the 
carapace,  and  beset  vfith  dentelated  anil  pointed  crests,  and  pjTamidal  scales.  It  inhabits  the  warm  rejcionH  of 
Xorth  America,  is  very  destructive  to  fish  and  water-fowl,  ascends  far  up  the  rivers,  and  sometimes  attains  a 
weight  of  twenty  pounds. 

The  Turtles  {Chelonia,  Brongniart;  Caretta,  Merrem) — 
Have  their  envelope  too  small  to  receive  the  head,  and  more  especially  the  feet,  which  latter  are 
extremely  elongated,  (particularly  those  in  front,)  flattened  to  serve  as  oars,  and  have  alt  their  toes 
closely  united,  and  enveloped  in  the  same  membrane.  The  two  tirst  toes  alone  of  each  foot 
are  furnished  with  pointed  nails,  and  even  these  are  apt  to  fall,  one  or  the  other  of  them,  at  a  certain 
age.  The  pieces  which  compose  their  plastron  do  not  form  a  continuous  plate,  but  are  variously 
dentelated,  and  leave  great  intervals,  which  are  occupied  only  by  cartilage.  Their  ribs  are  narrowed, 
and  separate  one  from  another  at  their  external  portion,  but  the  entire  circumference  of  the  cara- 
pace is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  pieces  corresponding  to  sternal  ribs.  The  temporal  fossa  is  covered 
over»  by  an  arch  formed  of  the  parietals  and  other  bones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  head  is 
guarded  by  a  continuous  bony  casque.  The  a'sophagus  is  iutemally  armed  throughout  with  carti- 
laginous points,  and  sharp  tubercles  directed  towards  the  stomach. 

The  Edible  or  Green  Turtle  {T.  midas,  \.m.)  is  distinguished  by  its  greenish  scales,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
which  do  not  cover  each  other  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  and  the  medial  of  which  are  ranged  in  almost  regular  hexa- 
gons. It  attains  a  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a  weight  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  Its  flesh  supplies 
an  agreeable  viand,  very  wholesome  to  mariners  traversing  the  torrid  zone.  It  feeds  in  great  troops  upon  the 
algsE  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  approaches  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  respire.  Its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  sand  where  the  sun  may  warm  them,  are  very  numerous,  and  fine  eating;  but  its  shell  is  not  employed  in 
manufactures. 

A  neighbouring  species  {Ch.  maculosa,  Nobis,)  has  the  middle  plfttes  twice  as  long  as  wide,  and  of  a  fulvous 
colour,  marked  with  great  black  spots ;  and  another  (CA.  lachrymata,  Nobis,)  has  plates  as  in  the  preceding  one, 
but  raised  into  a  boss  posteriorly,  and  black  splashes  upon  the  fulvous.  The  scales  of  both  these  are  useful  in 
manufactures. 

The  Imbricated  Turtle  (T.  imbricafa),  which  is  less  than  the  green  one,  with  a  more  lengthened  muzzle  and 
dentelated  jaws,[and  bearing  thirteen  yellowish  and  brown  scales,  which  cover  each  other  in  the  manner  of  tiles, 
furnishes  the  best  tortoise-shell  employed  in  the  arts;  but  its  flesh  is  disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  though  the 
eggs  are  very  delicate.     It  inhabits  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 

There  are  yet  two  species  allied  to  the  Imbricated  Turtle,  the  Ck.  virgata.  Nobis,  the  scales  of  which  are  more 
raised,  and  the  medial  equal,  but  with  more  pointed  lateral  angles,  and  radiating  black  lines  ;  and  Ch.  radiata, 
Schaeff.,  which  merely  differs  from  the  last  by  having  the  hindmost  of  its  middle  scales  wider,  being  perhaps  a 
mere  variety. 

Finally,  the  Hawk-billed  Turtle  (T.  caretta,  Gm.)  is  more  or  less  brown  or  rufous,  with  fifteen  scales,  the  medial 
of  which  have  raised  crests,  more  particularly  towards  the  extremity;  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  is  crooked, 
and  the  fore-feet  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  others,  preserving  also  better-marked  nails.  It  inhabits 
several  seas,  and  even  the  Mediterranean,  subsists  on  Testacea,  has  bad  flesh,  and  shell  which  is  in  low  estima- 
tion, but  it  furnishes  an  oil  that  burns  well. 

Merrem  has  recently  distinguished,  as 

The  Leatherbacks  {Sphargis^  III. ;  Coriudo,  Fleming  ;  Dermochelis,  Lesueur), — 
Those  species  which  have  no  scales,  but  the  carapace  of  which  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  leather. 

Such  is  a  large  species  of  the  Mediterranean  [which  has  occurred  two  or  three  times  on  the  British  shores] 
(T.  cor  acia,  Lin.),  the  carapace  of  which  is  oval,  and  pointed  behind,  with  three  prominent  longitudinal  ridges. 
There  is  another  in  the  Atlantic  {Dermochelis  atlanticay  Lefevre]. 

The  Chelydes  {Chelys,  Dumeril ;  Matamata,  Merrem) — 
Kesemble  the  Emydes  by  their  feet  and  nails ;  but  their  envelope  is  much  too  small  to  inclose  the 
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head  and  feet,  wliich  are  particularly  large  ;  their  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  little  trunk ;  but  tlie  most 
strongly  marked  of  their  characters  consists  in  having  their  widely-cleft  mouth  not  armed  with  a 
horny  beak,  as  in  other  Testudinata,  but  rather  resembling  that  of  certain  Batrachians,  which  form 
the  genus  Pipa. 

The  Matamata  (T.,/im&n"a,  Gm.).— The  carapace  bristled  with  pyramidal  eminences,  and  the  body  fringed  all 
round  with  laminae,  as  if  cut.    An  inhabitant  of  Guiana. 

The  Soft  Tortoises  (Trionyx,  Geoff.) — 
Have  no  scales,  but  merely  a  soft  skin  enveloping  both  the  carapace  and  plastron,  neither  of  which 
is  completely  supported  by  bone,  the  ribs  not  reaching  to  the  borders  of  the  carapace,  nor  being 
united  together  for  more  than  a  portion  of  their  length,  the  parts  analogous  to  sternal  ribs  being 
replaced  by  a  simple  cartilage,  and  the  sternal  pieces  being  partly  dentelated,  as  in  the  Turtles,  and 
not  covering  the  whole  inferior  surface.  After  death  it  is  perceptible,  through  the  dry  skin,  that  the 
surface  of  the  ribs  is  verv-  jagged.  The  feet,  as  in  the  Emydes,  are  palmated  without  being  lengthened, 
but  only  three  of  their  toes  are  provided  with  nails.  The  horn  of  their  beak  is  invested  with  fleshy 
lips  outside,  and  their  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  small  trunk.  The  tail  is  short,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
anus  beneath  its  extremity.  They  inliabit  fresh  water,  and  the  flexible  borders  of  their  envelope 
assist  them  in  swimming. 

The  Trionyx  of  the  Nile  (T.  tritinpuig,  Forsk  and  Gra. ;  T.  teppptiaais,  Geoif.)  is  sometimes  three  feet  long,  and 
of  a  green  colour  spotted  with  white ;  the  carapace  but  slightly  convex.  It  devours  the  young  Crocodiles  as  soon 
as  they  are  excluded,  and  thus  renders  more  service  to  the  Egyptians  than  even  the  Mangouste. 

The  American  Trionyx  {T./erox,  Gni.)  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Carohna,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Guiana  ;  and  lies 
in  ambuscade  at  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  seizing  on  birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  and  devouring  the  young  Alligators, 
while  itself  becomes  the  prey  of  the  larger  ones.    Its  flesh  is  good  eating.    There  are  several  more. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  REPTILES,— 

SAURIA,— 

Have  the  heart  composed,  as  in  the  C/iehnia,  of  two  auricles,  and  a  ventricle  sometimes 
divided  by  imperfect  partitions. 

Their  ribs  are  moveable,  attached  partly  to  the  sternum,  and  can  rise  and  fall  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration. 

Their  lung  extends  more  or  less  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  often  penetrates  con- 
siderably forward  below,  and  the  transverse  muscles  of  the  abdomen  slide  under  the  ribs  so 
fai-  as  to  entwine  the  neck.  Those  in  which  the  lungs  are  most  developed  exercise  the  singular 
faculty  of  changing  the  colours  of  their  skin,  according  as  they  are  influenced  by  their  wants 
or  by  their  passions. 

Their  eggs  have  an  envelope  more  or  less  indurated :  and  the  young  issue  from  them  with 
the  form  which  they  retain  ever  afterwards. 

The  mouth  is  always  armed  with  teeth  ;  their  toes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished 
with  nails  ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  scales  more  or  less  serrated,  or  at  least  with  little  scaly 
granules ;  and  they  engender  with  either  a  single  or  double  male  organ,  according  to  the  genus. 

All  have  a  tail  more  or  less  lengthened,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  very  thick  at  the  base : 
the  greater  number  have  four  limbs,  though  some  have  only  two. 

Linnaeus  arranged  them  into  only  two  genera,  the  Dragons  and  the  Lizards ;  but  the  latter 
requires  to  be  divided  into  several,  which  differ  in  the  number  of  feet,  of  intromittent  organs, 
in  the  form  of  the  tongue,  of  the  tail,  and  of  the  scales,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  separate 
them  even  into  families. 

The  first  of  these,  or  that  of  the  Crocodiles,  comprises  but  one  genus, — 

The  Crocodiles  {Crocodilus,  Brongniart), — 
Animals  of  large  size,  which  have  the  tail  flattened  at  its  sides,  five  toes  on  the  fore-'.imhs,  and  four  on 
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tlie  liind,  of  which  the  three  inward  only  of  ea(!li  foot  are  furnished  with  claws,  all  of  them  being  more 
or  loss  conjected  by  membrane ;  a  single  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  tongue  flat  and 
fleshy,  and  attached  very  near  to  its  edges,  which  led  the  ancients  to  believe  that  it  was  altogether 
wanting;  the  penis  single;  the  anal  orifice  longitudinal;  the  back  and  tail  covered  with  great  square 
scales  of  exceeding  strength,  having  an  elevated  ridge  along  their  middle ;  and  a  deeply  dentclatcd 
crest  upon  the  tail,  doHl)le  at  its  base.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are  also  square,  but  smooth  and 
narrow.  The  nostrils,  opening  at  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  by  two  small  transverse  fissures  which  close 
as  valves,  are  continued  by  a  long  straight  canal  pierced  in  the  palate  bones  and  sphenoid,  as  far  as 
the  throat. 

The  lower  jaw  is  prolonged  backward  beyond  the  skull,  which  occasions  the  upper  one  to  appear 
moveable,  as  the  ancients  asserted  to  be  the  case:  the  latter  can  only  move,  however,  with  the 
entire  head. 

The  external  ear  is  closed  at  wi'd  by  two  fleshy  lips ;  and  the  eye  has  three  lids.  Under  the  throat 
are  two  small  holes,  the  orifices  of  glands,  where  a  musky  pommade  is  secreted. 

The  vertebrie  of  the  neck  are  propped  together  by  httle  false  ribs,  which  render  lateral  movement 
diflicult :  hence  these  animals  cannot  readily  change  their  course,  and  are  easily  avoided  by  turning. 
They  arc  the  only  Saurians  which  have  no  clavicular  bones ;  hut  their  coracoid  apophyses  are  attached 
to  the  sternum,  as  in  all  the  others.  Besides  the  ordinary  true  and  false  ribs,  their  abdomen  is  pro- 
tected  by  others,  which  do  not  ascend  to  the  spine,  and  which  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  tendinous  extremities  of  the  straight  muscles. 

Their  lungs  do  not  penetrate  into  the  abdomen,  as  in  other  Reptiles ;  and  the  fleshy  fibres  adliering 
to  the  portion  of  peritonseura  which  invests  the  liver,  impart  the  appearance  of  a  diaphragm ;  cir- 
cumstances which,  conjoined  to  the  particular  of  their  heart  being  divided  into  three  chambers, 
wherein  the  blood  that  comes  from  the  lungs  does  not  mingle  so  completely  with  that  of  the  body  as 
in  other  Reptiles,  ally  these  animals  somewhat  nearer  to  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds. 

Their  ear-drum  and  pterogoid  apophyses  are  fixed  to  the  skull,  as  in  the  Tortoises. 

Their  eggs  are  hard,  and  the  size  of  those  of  domestic  Geese,  whence  the  Crocodiles  are  reputed  to 
be,  of  all  animals,  those  which  attain  the  greatest  dimensions  considering  their  size  at  birth.  The 
females  guard  their  eggs,  and  continue  to  protect  the  young  for  some  months  after  exclusion. 

They  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  are  very  carnivorous,  but  are  unable  to  swallow  under  water;  and 
their  habit  is  to  drown  their  prey,  and  then  place  it  in  some  hole  beneath  the  surface,  where  they 
leave  it  to  putrefy  before  they  devour  it. 

Tiiey  differ,  indeed,  so  much  from  other  Lizards,  that  several  recent  authors  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  make  of  them  a  particular  order,  termed  Lnricala  by  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  and  Emydosaura 
by  De  BlainviUe. 

The  species,  more  numerous  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  fall  into  three  distinct  subgenera. 

The  Gavials,  Cuv., — 
Have  the  muzzle  slender,  and  very  much  elongated ;  the  teeth  about  equal ;  the  hmd-feet  dentelated  at 
their  external  edge,  and  webbed  to  the  ends  of  the  toes ;  two  great  perforations  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull  behind  the  eyes,  which  may  be  discerned  outside  the  skin.     They  have  only  been   observed  on 
the  eastern  continent. 

That  of  the  Ganges  {Lac.  pan^e^icff,  Gm.),  which  attains  a  lara:e  size,  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  length  of 
its  muzzle,  but  for  a  large  cartilaginous  prominence  surrounding  the  nostrils,  which  throws  these  backwards,  and 
led  .£lian  to  assert  that  the  Gangetic  Crocodile  bad  a  horn  at  the  tip  of  its  snout. 

The  Crocodile?,  properly  so  called, — 
Have  the  muzzle  oblong  and  flattened,  the  teeth  unequal,  but  resemble  the  Gavials  in  other  respects. 
Some  of  this  form  occur  on  both  continents. 

The  Caymans,  or  Alligators  {^Alligator,  Cuv.) — 
Have  a  broad  and  obtuse  muzzle,  and  uneven  teeth,  the  fourth   below  entering  into  cavities  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  not  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth,  as  in  the  preceding ;  their  feet  are  only  semi- 
palniated,  and  undentelated ;  and  the  species  are  only  known  to  inhabit  America. 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAURIANS,— 
The  Lizards,— 
Is  distinguished  by  its  slender,  extensible,  and  forlied  tongue,  as  in  the  Snakes ;  by  its  lengthened  body 
and  rapid  gait ;  the  feet  have  each  five  toes  furnished  with  claws,  which  are  separate  and  unequal, 
more  particularly  those  behind ;  their  scales,  under  the  belly  and  around  the  tail,  are  disposed  in 
parallel  transverse  bands ;  their  tympanum,  which  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  is  membranous 
and  shallow ;  a  production  of  the  skin,  split  longitudinally,  and  which  closes  by  a  sphincter,  protects 
the  eye,  beneath  the  front  angle  of  which  is  a  vestige  of  a  third  eyelid ;  their  false  ribs  do  not  form  a 
complete  circle  ;  the  males  have  a  double  penis  ;  and  the  anus  is  a  transverse  aperture. 

The  species  are  very  numerous  and  much  varied,  and  we  subdivide  them  into  two  great  genera. 

The  Monitors  (recently  termed,  by  a  singular  mistake,  Tupinambis), — 
Are  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe ;  they  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on  the  palate,  and  tlie 
greater  number  have  the  tail  laterally  compressed,  in  adaptation  to  aquatic  habits.  Frequenting  the 
vicinity  of  the  haunts  of  Crocodiles  and  Alligators,  it  is  said  that  they  give  warning,  by  a  whistling 
sound,  of  the  approach  of  those  dangerous  reptiles,  and  hence,  probably,  their  names  of  Sauvegarde 
and  Monitor,  though  this  is  uot  quite  certain. 

They  divide  into  two  distinct  groups.     The  first,  or  that  of 

The  Monitors,  properly  so  called, — 
Are  known  by  their  numerous  small  scales  upon  the  head  and  limbs,  the  belly,  and  around  the  tail, 
which  latter  has  a  keel  above,  composed  of  a  double  range  of  projecting  scales.     Their  thighs  do  not 
exhibit  that  range  of  pores  found  in  most  other  Saurians.     All  are  from  the  ancient  continent. 

Two  species,  in  Egypt,  have  been  considered  the  types  of  separate  subdivisions  ;  the  Nilotic  M.  {Lac.  nilotica, 
Lin.),  of  Varanus,  and  the  Ground  M.  {L.  sciiicus,  Merrem),  of  Psammosaurus,  both  of  Fitzinger.  Africa  and  India 
produce  many  more,  with  sharper  teeth  and  still  more  compressed  tail. 

The  other  group  of  Monitors  has  angular  plates  upon  the  head,  and  great  rectangular  scales  upon 
the  belly  and  around  the  tail.  The  skin  of  their  throat  is  invested  with  small  scales,  and  forms  two  trans- 
verse folds.     They  have  a  range  of  pores  on  the  inside  of  each  thigh.    Two  subdivisions  are  required. 
The  first,  or  that  of 

The  Dragonets  {Crocodilurus,  Spix;  Ada,  Gray), — 
Is  distinguished  by  caudal  crests,  like  those  of  the  Crocodiles,  formed  of  raised  scales ;  their  tail  is 
compressed.     Such  is 

The  Great  D.  of  Guiana  (M.  crocodilinm),  Merr.),  which  attains  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  is  eaten.  There  are 
various  others  in  the  hot  regions  of  America. 

The  Restricted  Monitors  {Monitor,  Fitzinger), — 
Have  no  keeled  scales  either  on  the  back  or  tail ;  their  teeth  are  denticulated,  but  with  age  the  hind- 
most become  rounded. 

Some,  more  particularly  termed  Sauvegardcs,  have  tlie  tail  more  or  less  compressed,  and  the  belly  scales  longer 
than  broad  ;  they  frequent  the  borders  of  water.  One,  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  attains  to  six  feet  in  length.  It  runs 
swiftly  on  the  ground,  and  takes  to  the  water  when  pursued,  into  which  it  plunges,  but  does  not  swim  ;  it  devours 
all  sorts  of  insects,  reptiles,  the  eggs  of  poultry,  &c.,  and  nestles  in  holes  which  it  burrows  in  the  sand.  Its  flesh 
and  eggs  are  eaten. 

Others,  termed  Amtrva,  merely  differ  in  having  a  round  tail,  covered,  as  is  also  the  belly,  with  transverse  ranges 
of  keeled  scales,  which  on  the  belly  are  broader  than  long.  They  are  American  animals,  which  resemble  our  Lizards 
extremely,  but,  besides  wanting  molar  teeth,  the  greater  number  have  no  collar,  and  all  have  minute  scales  on  the 
throat ;  their  head,  also,  is  more  pyramidal  tlian  in  the  Lizards,  and  they  have  no  bony  plate  over  the  orbit. 

The  Lizards,  properly  so  called, — 
Form  the  second  great  genus  of  this  tribe.  They  have  the  back  portion  of  the  palate  armed  with  two 
ranges  of  teeth,  and  are  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  preceding  animals  by  a  collar  round  the 
neck,  wliich  is  formed  by  a  transverse  range  of  broad  scales,  separated  from  those  of  the  belly  by  a 
space  covered  with  small  ones  like  those  of  the  throat,  and  also  by  a  part  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
advancing  over  the  temples  and  orbits,  so  that  the  whole  head  is  defended  by  a  bony  casque. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  many  are  found  in  Europe  [though  two  only  in  this  country,  L.  agilis,  which 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  L.  vivipara,  which,  unlike  the  other,  is  ovoviviperous,  as  in  the  Vipers,  and  extremely 
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upon  heaths  and  sunny  banks.  One  of  a  beuutiful  j^re^n  colour,  {L.  viritlis),  is  common  over  the  south 
of  Kurope,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,] 

The  division  Atgt/ra,  Cuv.,  has  the  dorsal  and  caudal  scales  carinatcd  ;  those  of  the  belly  imbricated  and  smooth* 
and  no  collar  round  the  neck. 

Tarhvdromnt,  has  square  carinated  ssales  upon  the  back,  under  the  belly,  and  on  the  tail  ;  neither  collar  nor 
femoral  pores  ;  but  on  each  side  of  the  anus  is  a  small  vesicle,  opening  by  a  pore.  Their  body  and  tail  are  very 
much  elongated^  and  the  tongue  still  longer  than  in  the  Lizards. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAURIANS,— 
The  Iguana  Group,— 
Have  the  general  form,  long  tail,  and  few  and  unequal  toes  of  the  last  series ;  the  eye,  ear,  double  penis, 
and  anus,  also  similar;    but  their  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  non-extensible,  and  is  notched  only  at 
the  tip.     They  fall  iuto  two  sections ;  the  first  having  no  palatal  teeth,  in  which  the  following  genera 
are  arranged. 

The  Stellions  {Steilh,  Cuv.) — 
M'hich,  with  the  general  oharacters  of  this  family,  have  the  tail  encircled  with  rings  of  large   scales, 
that  are  often  spinous.     The  subgenera  are  as  follow. 

Cordx/lns,  Gronov.,  which  have  not  only  the  tail,  but  the  belly  and  back  covered  mth  large  scales,  transversely 
arranged.  Their  head,  as  in  the  comuion  Lizards,  is  protected  by  a  bony  casque,  and  covered  with  plates.  In 
several  species,  the  points  of  the  caudal  scales  form  spinous  circles  ;  there  are,  also,  little  spines  on  those  of  the 
sides,  the  back,  shoulders,  and  outside  of  the  thighs.    The  latter  have  a  line  of  large  pores. 

.S7W/(0,  Daud.— Caudal  spines  middle-sized;  the  head  posteriorly  swollen  by  the  muscles  of  the  jaws;  the  back 
and  thighs  bristled  with  scales  larger  than  the  others,  and  sometimes  spinous ;  little  groups  of  spines  encircling 
the  car ;  no  femoral  pores,  and  the  tongue  lengthened  to  a  point.  But  one  species  is  known,  which  inhabits  the 
Levantine  countries,  where  it  is  persecuted  by  the  Mahometans,  who  conceive  that  it  mocks  their  actions  when 
praying. 

Vorf/phonis,  Cuv. — No  femoral  pores,  as  in  the  last,  but  the  trunk  not  bristled  with  groups  of  spines. 

Vromastix,  Cuv.,  have  merely  the  head  not  swollen,  and  all  the  body-scales  small,  uniform,  and  smooth,  but 
those  of  the  tail  are  still  larger  and  more  spinous  than  in  restricted  Steilh,  though  there  are  none  underneath  it. 
A  series  of  pores  beneath  the  thigh. 

The  Agamas  {Agama,  Daud.) — 
Have  a  great  resemblance  for  the  restricted  Stellions,  especially  in  the  bulging  of  the  head;  but  their 
imbricated  and  not  verticillated  caudal  scales  distinguish  them.     The  maxillary  teeth  are  nearly  the 
same,  and  there  are  none  on  the  palate.     In 

The  Ordinary  Agamas,  the  scales,  raised  into  points  or  tubercles,  are  alike  bristled  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  especially  round  the  ear,  into  spines  that  are  sometimes  grouped,  and  sometimes  isolated.  Occasionally,  there 
is  a  range  round  the  neck,  but  they  never  form  the  crest  which  characterises  the  Galeotes.  The  skin  of  the  throat 
is  lax,  folded  across,  and  susceptible  of  inflation.    Some  only  have  femoral  pores. 

The  Tapays  are  merely  Agamas,  which,  with  a  swollen  belly,  have  a  short  and  slender  tail. 

Trapelusy  Cuv.,  have  all  the  scales  small  and  spineless,  and  no  femoral  pores.  That  of  Egypt  changes  colour  as 
readily  as  the  Chameleon. 

Leiolepis,  Cuv.,  has  the  head  less  swollen,  and  is  wholly  covered  with  small  and  smooth  serrated  scales.  It  has 
femoral  pores. 

TropidolepiSf  Cuv.,  is  uniformly  covered  with  square,  imbricated  scales,  and  has  the  series  of  femoral  pores 
strongly  marked. 

Leposomn,  Spix.,  differs  only  from  the  last  in  the  absence  of  the  pores. 

The  Galeotes,  (Calotes,  Cuv.),  are  regularly  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  often  square  and  pointed,  over  the 
whole  body,  limbs,  and  tail,  which  last  is  very  long  ;  those  of  the  middle  of  the  back  being  more  or  less  raised  and 
compressed  into  spines,  forming  a  crest  of  varj'ing  length. 

Lophyrus,  Dumeril,  have  a  compressed  tail,  and  dorsal  crest  still  higher  than  in  the  last,  from  which  they  differ 
in  possessing  femoral  pores. 

Gonocephalus,  Kaup.,  have  also  a  sort  of  disc  on  the  skull,  formed  by  a  crest  which  terminates  by  a  dente- 
lation  before  each  eye.    They  likewise  have  a  throat-appendage  and  nuchal  crest.    The  tympanum  is  visible. 

Lf/riocephalus,  Merrem,  conjoin  to  the  characters  of  Lophyrus  that  of  having  the  tympanum  couched  under  the 
skin  and  muscles,  as  in  the  Chameleons.    They  have  also  a  dorsal  crest  and  keeled  tad. 

Brachylophus,  Cuv.,  have  small  scales,  a  nuchal  and  dorsal  crest  but  slightly  projecting,  a  small  throat-appen- 
dage, femoral  pores,  and  general  aspect  of  the  Iguanas ;  but  no  palatal  teeth,  and  those  of  the  jaws  denticulated. 

Physignathns,CM\.-~'Y:\\e  head  bulged  backwards,  without  any  throat-appendage,  and  a  crest  of  great  pointed 
scales  along  the  back  and  tail,  which  last  is  much  compressed. 

The  Istiures  {Isiiurus,  Cuv. ;  Lophura,  Gra.) — 
Are  characterized  by  a  raised  and  trenchant  crest,  which  extends  over  a  part  of  the  tail,  and  is  sus- 
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tained  by  long  spinous  vertebral  apophyses ;  this  crest  is  scaly  like  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  the  belly  and 
caudal  scales  are  small,  and  approach  a  little  to  a  square  form  ;  the  teeth  are  strong,  compressed,  and 
undenticulated,  and  are  found  only  on  the  jaws;  there  are  femoral  pores,  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  is 
lax,  without  forming  an  appendage. 

The  Dragons  {Draco,  Lin.) — 
Are  known  at  the  first  glance  from  all  other  Saurians,  by  their  first  six  false  ribs,  instead  of  encircling 
the  abdomen,  being  extended  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  support  a  production  of  the  skin,  which  fornjs 
a  sort  of  wing,  and  acts  as  a  parachute  when  the  animal  leaps  from  bough  to  bough.  They  are  small- 
sized  reptiles,  everywhere  covered  with  minute  imbricated  scales,  those  of  the  tail  and  limbs  being 
keeled.  Their  tongue  is  fleshy,  but  slightly  notched  and  little  extensible.  Beneath  the  throat  is  a 
long  pointed  [inflatable]  appendage,  sustained  by  the  hyoid  bone,  and  laterally  by  two  other  small 
bones.  The  tail  is  long ;  the  thighs  have  no  pores  j  and  there  is  a  slight  dentelation  on  the  neck. 
Each  jaw  has  four  small  incisors,  flanked  by  a  long  and  pointed  canine,  behind  which  are  a  dozen 
triangular  and  trilobate  molars. 

They  have,  therefore,  the  scales  and  throat-appendage  of  the  Iguanas,  with  the  head  and  teeth  of  the  Stellions. 
All  the  known  species  are  from  the  East  Indies. 

'^itana,  Cuv.,  differs  in  the  non-prolongation  of  the  ribs,  and  by  having  an  enormous  throat-appendage,  which 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  is  more  than  double  the  height  of  the  animal. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  tribe  of  Agamas  that  we  should  approximate  a  most  extraordinary  fossil 
reptile,  the  remains  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  Jura  limestone, — 

The  Pterodactylus,  Cuv. 

It  had  a  very  short  tail,  a  very  long  ueck,  and  very  large  head ;  the  jaws  armed  with  even  and 

pointed  teeth  ;  but  its  principal  character  consisted  in  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  second  toe  of  its 

fore-feet,which  extended  twice  the  length  of  the  trunk,  and  probably  [undoubtedly]  served  to  sustain  some 

membrane  by  which  the  animal  was  enabled  to  fly,  similar  to  that  which  the  ribs  of  the  Dragon  support. 

The  second  section  of  the  family  of  Iguanas,  or  that  of  the  Iguanas  proper,  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  existence  of  palatal  teeth. 

The  Iguanas,  properly  so  called,  [Iguana,  Cuv.) — 
Have  the  body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales ;  a  range  of  spines  along  the  back,  or  of 
raised,  compressed,  and  pointed  scales,  and  under  the  throat  a  compressed  and  pointed  appendage,  the 
edge  of  which  is  sustained  by  a  cartilaginous  production  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  thighs  have  the  same 
range  of  porous  tubercles  as  in  the  Lizards  proper,  and  their  head  is  covered  with  plates ;  each  jaw  is 
surrounded  by  a  range  of  triangular,  compressed  teeth,  with  denticulated  edges ;  and  there  are  also 
two  little  ranges  at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

A  species  common  in  all  tropical  America  {Lac.  iguana,  Lin.),  which  grows  to  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  is 
esteemed  very  fine  eating,  though  hurtful  in  syphilitic  disorders.  It  lives  chiefly  upon  trees,  occasionally  enters 
the  water,  and  subsists  on  fruit,  grain,  and  leaves.  The  female  deposits  eggs  in  the  sand  as  large  as  those  of  a 
Pigeon,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  almost  without  white.    Several  others  inhabit  the  same  countries. 

Ophryessa,  Boie. 
Small  imbricated  scales,  a  slightly  projecting  dorsal  crest  prolonged  over  the  compressed  tail,  palatal 
teeth,  and  denticulated  maxillary  teeth  which  approximate  it  to  the  Iguanas,  but  no  throat-appendage 
no'  femoral  pores. 

The  Basilisks  {Basiliscus,  Daud.) 
No  femoral  pores,  but  palatal  teeth  as  in  the  last ;  the  body  covered  with  small  scales  ;  and  a 
continuous  elevated  crest  along  the  back  and  tail,  which  supports  spinous  vertebral  apophyses  as  in 
the  tail  of  Istiuma. 

The  Marblets  {Polychrus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  palatal  teeth,  and  femoral  pores,  like  the  Iguanas,  but  which  are  inconspicuous :  their  body, 
however,  clad  with  small  scales,  is  not  crested ;  the  head  is  covered  with  plates;  tail  long  and  sharper. 
edged  ;  the  throat  extensile,  forming  an  appendage  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  and  they  change  colour 
like  the  Chameleons,  having  a  very  voluminous  lung,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  body,  and  subdivides 
into  numerous  branches  j  their  false  ribs  also  surround  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  Chameleons,  and  unite 
to  form  complete  circles. 
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The  Ecphimotes,  Fitz. 
Teeth  and  pores  of  the  preceding,  but  small  scales  on  the  body  only  ;  those  of  the  tail,  which  is  thick, 
being  large,  pointed,  and  keeled  ;  head  plated  ;   general  form  somewhat  short  and  flattened;  as  in 
certain  Agamis,  rather  than  attenuated  a«  in  the  Marblcts. 

Oplurus,  Cuv., — 
DilTers  from  the  last  in  wanting  femoral  pores,  with  keeled  and  pointed  caudal  scales,  which  approximate 
this  group  to  the  Stellions ;  the  dorsal  scales  are  also  keeled  and  pointed,  but  very  small. 

The  Anolis  {Anolius,  Cuv.)— 
To  the  general  form  of  the  Iguanas,  and  especially  of  the  Marblets,  conjoin  a  very  peculiar  distinctive 
character ;  the  skin  of  their  toes  widening  under  the  antepenultimate  phalanx  into  an  oval  disk,  striated 
across  underneath,  so  as  to  attach  to  different  kinds  of  surfaces,  over  which  they  creep  with  much 
facility  by  means  of  their  very  crooked  claws.  The  body  and  tail  are  uniformly  roughened  with 
minute  scales,  and  the  greater  number  have  a  goitre-like  appendage  under  the  throat,  which  inflates 
and  changes  colour  with  the  passions  of  the  animal,  and  during  the  season  of  copulation.  Several  of 
them  at  least  equal  the  Chameleon  in  the  facility  with  which  they  vary  the  colours  of  their  skin.  Their 
ribs  unite  beneath  into  complete  circles,  as  in  the  Chameleons  and  the  Marblets.  Their  teeth,  as  in 
the  Iguanas  and  Harblets,  are  trenchant  and  denticulated,  and  they  have  the  same  range  of  them  on 
the  palate.  The  skin  of  the  tail  wrinkles  into  slight  folds,  each  containing  some  circular  ranges  of  scales. 
This  genus  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  America. 

Some  have  a  caudal  crest  sustained  by  spinous  vertebral  apbopyses,  as  in  the  Istiures  and  Basilisks  ;  while  others 
have  a  round  tail,  or  which  i.s  only  a  little  compressed. 

It  is  to  this  family  of  Iguanians  with  palatal  teeth,  that  the  enormous  fossil  reptile  of  Maestricht  ap- 
pertains, to  which  the  term  Mososaurus  has  been  applied  ;  the  Geosaurus  of  Soemmering,  also,  the  Mega- 
losaurus  of  Biickland,  and  the  Iguanodon  of  Mantell,  with  certain  others,  all  of  immense  size,  appear  to 
approximate  this  same  family ;  but  their  characters  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  class  them  with  certainty. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAURIANS,— 
The  Geckotians, — 
Consists  of  nocturnal  species,  so  similar  that  they  may  be  all  left  under  a  single  generic  head, — 

The  Geckos,  Daud.  {Slellio,  Schneider. ;  Jscalabotes,  Cuv.). 

These  have  not  the  attenuated  form  of  the  Lizards  already  treated  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  flat- 
tened, more  particularly  on  the  head,  and  have  the  feet  of  mean  length,  and  the  toes  nearly  equal ;  their 
gait  is  slow  and  stately  ;  their  very  large  eyes,  the  pupil  of  which  shrinks  from  the  light,  as  in  the  Cats, 
indicate  them  to  be  nocturnal  creatures,  which  pass  the  day  in  obscure  places ;  their  very  short  eyelids 
retreat  altogether  between  the  eye  and  orbit,  which  imparts  a  different  physiognomy  from  that  of  other 
Saurians ;  their  fleshy  tongue  is  not  extensible ;  their  tympanum  a  little  deepened ;  their  jaws  are 
armed  all  round  with  one  range  of  minute  serrated  teeth  ;  their  palate  toothless ;  their  skin  is  roughened 
above  with  minute  granular  scales,  among  which  are  often  some  larger  tubercles,  and  is  covered  on 
the  under  parts  with  somewhat  less  diminutive  flat  and  imbricated  scales.  Some  have  femoral 
pores.  The  tail  has  circular  folds,  as  in  the  Anolis ;  but,  when  it  has  been  severed,  it  is  reproduced 
without  folds,  and  even  without  tubercles,  which  has  led  to  a  multiplication  of  the  species. 

This  ^enus  is  very  numerous,  and  is  diffused  over  the  hot  repjions  of  both  continents.  Their  tardy  and  sombre 
aspect  imparts  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Toads  and  Salamanders,  and  have  hence  caused  them  to  be  disliked, 
and  accused  of  being  venomous  without  any  proof  that  they  are  so. 

Tlie  greater  number  have  the  tarsi  widened  throughout  or  in  part,  and  marked  underneath  with  very  regular 
folds  of  the  skin,  which  enable  them  to  adhere  to  surfaces,  so  as  to  walk  even  on  ceilings.  Their  claws  are 
variously  retractile,  and  preserve  their  sharp  points  ;  which  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  their  eves,  has  led 
to  their  being  compared  to  the  Cats  among  mammiferous  animals ;  these  claws,  however,  vary  in  numbtT 
according  to  the  species,  and  in  some  are  wanting  altogether. 

The  first  and  most  numerous  subdivision  of  the  Geckos,  which  1  name  Ptatydactylex,  have  toes  widened  through- 
out their  length  with  transverse  scales  underneath ;  some  have  claws  on  all  their  toes,  and  very  small  thumbs. 
They  are  handsome  animals,  with  bright  colours,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  tubercles.  The  diflerent  known 
species  inhabit  the  Mauritius.  There  are  some  with  femoral  pores,  and  others  without,  and  among  the  latter  rome 
with  fewer  or  no  claws. 
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A  secoud  subdivision  is  formed  of  the  Hemidactj/les,  which  have  an  oval  disk  at  the  base  of  their  toes,  formed 
by  a  double  ran^e  of  chevron  scales  underaeath  ;  the  middle  of  this  disk  elevates  the  second  phalanx,  which  is 
slender,  and  bears  the  third,  with  its  claw,  at  the  extremity.  The  known  species  have  all  five  claws,  and  the  range 
of  pores  on  either  side  of  the  anus ;  the  scabs  underneath  the  tail  form  broad  bands,  as  in  the  true  Serpents. 

A  third  subdivision,  which  I  style  Thecadactples,  have  toes  widened  throughout  their  length,  and  furnished 
with  transverse  scales  underneath,  but  which  latter  are  divided  by  a  deep  longitudinal  groove,  into  which  the 
claw  retracts  completely.  Those  known  to  me  have  the  thumb  alone  clawless,  no  femoral  pores,  and  the  tail 
covered  with  little  scales  both  above  and  below. 

The  fourth  subdivision  of  Geckos,  I  term  Ptyodacfyles.  These  have  only  the  ends  of  their  toes  dilated  into 
plates,  with  a  fan-like  structure  beneath  ;  the  middle  of  the  plate  being  split,  and  the  claw  placed  in  its  fissure. 
They  have  very  crooked  claws  on  all  their  toes. 

Some  have  a  round  tail,  and  five  toes  ;  while  others  have  the  tail  bordered  with  a  membrane  on  each  side,  and 
the  toes  palmated.    It  is  probable  that  the  latter  are  aquatic,  and  they  are  the  Uroplates  of  Dumeril. 

A  fifth  subdivision  is  composed  of  the  Spheriodactyles, — which  are  certain  small  Geckos,  the  ends  of  the  toes  of 
which  are  terminated  by  a  little  palette  without  folds,  but  the  claws  of  which  are  always  retractile.  Those  in  which 
the  palette  is  double,  or  emarginated  in  front,  approximate  the  round-tailed  Ptyodactyles.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  palette  is  round  and  simple.    All  the  known  species  are  from  India  and  the  Cape. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  of  these  Saurians  which,  with  all  the  other  characters  of  the  Geckos,  have  the  toes  not 
widened.  Their  claws,  five  in  number,  are  nevertheless  retractile.  Some  of  these,  with  a  round  tail,  and  the  toes 
striated  beneath,  having  dentelated  edges,  constitute  the  5/eflodacfyi'*;— and  there  are  others  with  slender  and 
naked  toes,  and  also  a  round  tail,  which  are  the  Gprnnodaciyles  of  Spix. 

Some,  again,  have  the  tail  horizontally  flattened,  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  which  1  denominate  Phillurus. 

One  species  only  is  as  yet  known,  from  New  Holland. 

THE  FIFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAURIANS,— 
The  Chameleons  {Chamceleo^  Lin.), — 
Are  so  very  distinct  from  the  other  Saurians  that  it  is  not  easy  to  intercalate  them  in  the  series. 

All  have  the  skin  roughened  with  little  scaly  granules ;  the  body  compressed,  and  the  dorsal  line 
sharp;  tail  round  and  prehensile  ;  five  toes  on  each  foot,  but  divided  into  two  opposite  sets,  one  con- 
sisting of  two  toes,  and  the  other  of  the  remainder, — the  toes  of  each  of  these  sets  being  connected  by 
skin  as  far  as  the  nails ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  extremely  protrusile ;  the  teeth  trilo- 
bate; the  eyes  large,  but  almost  covered  by  the  skin,  which  leaves  only  a  little  aperture  opposite  the 
pupil,  and  they  are  moveable  independently  one  of  the  other;  the  ear  not  visible  externally,  and  the 
occiput  pyramidically  raised.  Their  first  ribs  are  joined  to  the  sternum,  and  the  remainder  are  each 
continued  to  join  the  corresponding  rib  of  the  other  side,  encircling  the  abdomen  by  complete  hoops. 
The  lung  is  so  vast  that,  when  inflated,  the  body  appears  transparent,  and  induced  the  ancients  to 
beheve  that  these  animals  fed  upon  air.  They  subsist  on  insects,  which  they  take  with  the  glutinous 
extremity  of  the  tongue,  which  organ  is  the  only  part  of  them  that  moves  quickly.  The  motion  of  the 
limbs  is  excessively  slow.  The  magnitude  of  the  lung  is  probably  the  indirect  cause  of  their  changing 
colour,  which  does  not  take  place,  as  is  currently  supposed,  for  the  pui-pose  of  assimilating  them  to  the 
proximate  surfaces,  but  according  to  their  wants  and  passions.  Their  lung,  in  fact,  renders  them  more 
or  less  transparent,  by  forcing  the  blood  more  or  less  into  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  colour  even  of 
this  fluid  being  more  or  less  vivid  according  as  the  lung  is  distended  with  air.  They  are  constantly 
found  upon  trees. 

[These  most  singular  animals  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  diminished  sympathy  of  the  two  sides  of  their 
whole  frame,  one  of  which  may  be  asleep  and  the  other  awake,  one  of  one  colour  and  the  other  of  another,  &c., — 
the  separate  movement  of  their  eyes  being  merely  another  phase  of  the  same  phenomenon  :  hence  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  unhke  most  other  animals,  the  Chameleon  is  totally  unable  to  swim,  from  the  incapability  of  its  limbs 
of  acting  in  due  concert.] 

THE  SIXTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAURIANS,— 
The  Scindoidiexs, — 
Aj-e  recognized  by  the  shortness  of  their  feet,  the  non-extensibility  of  the  tongue,  and  the  equality  of 
the  rile-Uke  scales  which  cover  the  whole  body  and  tail. 

The  SciNauEs  {Scincus,  Daud.) — 
Have  four  very  short  feet,  a  body  of  nearly  the  same  calibre  with  the  tail,  no  occipital  bulge,  no  crest 
or  throat  appendage,  and  the  scales  uniform  and  shining,  and  disposed  tile-fashion  like  those  of  a  Carp. 
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Some  have  a  spiudle-shape;  and  others,  which  are  iiearl}'  cyUndrical,  and  more  or  less  elongated,  resemble 
Snakes,  and  more  particularly  the  Orvets  (Jtiffuis),  with  which  they  have  many  internal  points  of  rela- 
tionship, and  which  thus  grade  from  the  family  of  Iguanas  hy  an  uninterrupted  series  of  transitions. 
For  the  rest,  the  tongue  of  this  genus  is  fleshy,  and  but  slightly  extensilile  and  notched  ;  and  the  jaws 
are  armed  all  round  with  small  serrated  teeth.  The  remainder  of  their  conformation  approximates 
more  or  less  to  that  of  the  Iguanas  and  Lizards,  and  all  their  toes  are  unguiculated  anil  free.  Certain 
species  have  palatal  teeth,  and  a  dentelated  anterior  border  to  the  tympanum,  while  others  (the  Tiliqva, 
Gray)  have  no  teeth  to  the  palate. 

The  Seps  (S^«,  Daud.)— 
Merely  differ  from  the  Scinques  by  having  the  body  still  more  elongated,  almost  like  that  of  an  Orvet, 
and  the  feet  still  smaller,  the  fore  and  hind  being  also  more  separated  from  each  other.     Their  lungs 
begin  to  exhibit  some  irregularity. 

The  DiFODES  {Bipes,  Lacep.; — 
Compose  a  small  genus,  which  only  differs  from  Seps  hy  the  total  absence  of  anterior  limbs,  merely  re- 
taining the  scapulars  and  clavicles  buried  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  hind  feet  alone  being  visible.   There 
is  but  one  step  from  them  to  the  Orvets.     Some  have  a  range  of  pores  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  which 
is  not  found  in  others. 

Thk  Chalcides  {Chalets,  Daud.) — 
Are  very  elongated  and  snake-like  Lizards,  like  the  Seps ;  but  their  scales,  instead  of  being  disposed 
tile-fashion,  are  rectangular,  and  form  transversal  bands  on  the  tail,  like  those  of  ordinary  Lizards. 

Some  have  a  p*oove  a\on%  each  side  of  the  trunk,  and  the  tympanum  .still  very  apparent.  They  approximate 
the  Cordyles,  as  tlie  Seps  do  to  the  Scinques,  and  lead,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  Pseudopodes  and  Ophisaurs. 
Others  have  a  concealed  tympanum,  and  conduct  to  the  Chirotes,  and  thence  to  the  AmplusbiEDes. 

The  Chirotes  {Chirotes,  Cuv.) — 
Resemble  the  last  by  their  verticillated  scales,  and  still  more  the  Amphisbsenes,  by  the  obtuse  form  of 
the  head ;  but  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  absence  of  hind  feet,  and  from  the  latter  by 
the  existence  of  fore-feet. 

The  only  species  (C.  lumbricoides)  inhabits  Mexico,  and  has  all  the  internal  organization  of  an  Amphisbaene,  with 
femoral  pores,  and  one  ^eat  lung  and  the  vestige  of  a  second,  as  in  most  Ophidians. 

In  fact,  the  genera  which  terminate  this  order  of  Saurians  interpose  in  so  many  ways  between  the 
ordinarj'  Saurians  and  the  genera  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ophidians,  that  many  recent  naturalists 
object  to  separating  the  two  orders,  or  at  least  estabhsh  one  comprised  of  the  Saurians  in  part,  detaching 
the  Crocodiles,  and  another  of  the  Ophidians  pertaining  to  the  family  of  Anffuis;  but  among  the  fossils 
of  the  ancient  limestone  formations  are  found  two  very  extraordinary  extinct  genera,  which,  with  the 
head  and  trunk  of  a  Saurian,  have  feet  borne  on  short  limbs,  and  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little 
articulations,  which  form  in  the  aggregate  a  sort  of  fin  or  swimming-paw,  analogous  to  those  of  Ceta- 
ceans.   The  first  of  these  genera,  or  that  of 

The  Icthyosaurus, — 
Had  a  large  head  and  short  neck,  enormous  eyes,  middle-sized  tail,  and  elongated  jaws  armed  with 
conical  teeth,  inserted  in  a  groove. 
Several  species  are  found  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  some  of  immense  size. 

The  other  genus,  or 

The  Plesios.\urus,—  . 
Had  a  small  head,  and  extremely  long  serpent-like  neck,  composed  of  more  cervical  vertebrae  than  that 
of  any  other  known  animal.  Its  tail  was  short,  and  its  remains  are  found  in  the  same  calcareous  strata. 

These  two  genera,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Home,  Conybeare,  Buckland,  &c.,  were  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  They  should  form  a  very  distinct  family, 
but  what  is  known  of  their  osteology  approaches  more  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Saurians  than  the  Croco- 
diles, writh  which  latter  they  have  been  gratuitously  associated  hy  M.  Fitzinger,  since  neither  their  tongue 
nor  scales  are  known,  which  are  the  two  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Loricate.  [It  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  they  were  covered  merely  with  skin,  apparently  as  in  the  Batrachians ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Icthyosaur  possessed  a  cartilaginous  dorsal  fin,  as  in  many  of  the  true  Cetacea  ] 
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THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  REPTILES. 

THE  SERPENTS  (Ophidia). 

These  have  no  feet,  and  are  consequently,  of  all  others,  the  Reptiles  which  most  merit  the 
name.  Their  extremely  elongated  body  progresses  by  means  of  folds  pressed  backwards  against 
the  ground.     They  divide  into  three  families. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  OPHIDIANS,— 
The  Okvets — 
Retains  tlie  skuU,  teeth,  and  tongue  of  the  preceding  group  of  Seps,  and  the  eye  has  three  lids,  &c. 
whence  they  are  merely  Seps  without  feet.     Such  are 

The  Orvets  {Anguis,  Lin.), — 
Externally  characterized  by  imbricated  scales,  which  cover  them  all  over.     We  subdivide  them  into 
four  subgenera,  the  three  first  of  which  have  a  shoulder-bone  and  pelvis  beneath  the  skin. 

The  Pseudopodes  {Pseiidopus,  RIerrem)  have  the  tympanum  visible  externally,  and  a  small  prominence  on  each 
side  of  the  anus,  which  contains  an  ossicle  analogous  to  a  femur,  articulated  to  a  true  pelvis  beneath  the  skin  ; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  only  represented  by  an  inconspicuous  depression,  and  have  no  internal  humerus.  One  of 
the  Iun5:s  is  a  fourth  shorter  than  the  other.  The  scales  are  square,  thick,  and  semi-imbricated,  and  between 
those  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  is  a  groove  of  smaller  scales  on  each  side. 

The  Ophisaurs  (OpkisattnrXy  Daud.),  merely  differ  in  the  absence  of  external  rudiments  of  limbs,  but  retain  the 
tympanum,  and  have  one  lung  a  third  shorter  than  the  other. 

The  Orvets  {Atiguis,  Cuvier).  have  no  trace  of  limbs  externally  visible,  and  their  tympanum  even  is  couched 
beneath  the  skin  ;  their  maxillary  teeth  are  crooked  and  compressed,  and  they  have  none  on  the  palate.  The  body 
is  sarrounded  with  imbricated  scales,  without  any  lateral  fold,  as  in  the  preceding  i  and  one  of  the  lungs  is  shorter 
by  half  than  the  other.  [A  .'species,  known  as  the  Slow-u-orm,  or  Blind-worm,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Britain, 
and  throughout  Europe.    "When  alarmed,  it  constricts  its  muscles,  and  is  then  singularly  brittle.] 

These  three  subgenera  have  still  an  imperfect  pelvis,  a  small  sternum,  scapulars,  and  also  clavicles,  hidden 
beneath  the  skin  ;  and  the  absence  of  these  several  bones  characterizes 

The  Acontias  (Aconlia,  Cm.),  which,  in  the  structure  of  their  head  and  eye-lids,  still  resemble  the  preceding; 
their  anterior  ribs  are  connected  all  round,  beneath  the  trunk,  by  cartilaginous  prolongations  ;  and  they  have  one 
middle-sized  lung,  and  another  very  short  one.  Their  teeth  are  small  and  conical,  and  I  think  that  I  have  per- 
ceived some  on  the  palate.    They  are  easily  known  by  having  the  muzzle  closed  by  a  sort  of  mask. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  OPHIDIANS,— 

The  True  Serpents, —  \. 

AVhich  is  much  more  numerous,  is  composed  of  genera  with  neither  sternum  nor  vestige  of  shoulder, 
but  the  ribs  of  which  still  encircle  a  great  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  vertebrae  are  still  articulated  by 
a  convex  facet  applied  to  a  concave  facet  of  the  succeeding  one.  They  have  no  third  eyelid,  nor 
tympanum  ;  but  the  small  bone  of  the  ear  exists  beneath  the  skin,  and  its  handle  passes  behind  the 
tympanic  bone.  Several  have  also,  under  the  skin,  a  vestige  of  hiud-limbs,  which  in  some  even  shows 
itself  externally  in  the  form  of  a  small  hook. 

We  subdivide  them  into  two  tribes. 

That  of  the  Double-M.\rcheurs  [which  progress  either  head  or  tail  foremost,]  have  still  the  lower 
jaw  fixed  as  in  all  the  preceding  Reptiles,  by  a  tympanic  bone,  articulated  direct  to  the  cranium,  the 
two  rami  of  this  jaw  anchylosed  at  the  symphysis,  and  those  of  the  upper  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  to 
the  intermaxillaries ;  so  that  their  swallow  cannot  dilate  as  in  the  following  tribe,  and  their  bead  is  of 
even  size  with  their  whole  body ;  a  form  which  enables  thera  to  progress  backwards  or  forwards  with 
the  same  facility.  The  bony  frame  of  tlie  orbit  is  incomplete  behind,  and  the  eye  is  very  small. 
Finally,  their  body  is  covered  with  scales,  the  anus  very  near  its  extremity,  the  trachea  long,  and  the 
heart  placed  far  backwards.     None  of  them  is  known  to  be  venomous. 

There  are  two  genera,  one  of  which  approximates  to  the  Chalcides  and  Bimanes,  and  the  other  to 
the  Orvets  and  Acontias. 

The  AmphisbjEnes  {AmpMsbana,  Lin.) — 
Have  the  whole  body  surrounded  with  circular  ranges  of  square  scales,  as  in  the  Chalcides  and  Bimanes 
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among  the  Saurians  ;  a  range  of  pores  before  the  anus ;  the  terth  fen,  conical,  and  growing  only  from 
the  jaw,  none  from  the  palate  ;  and  they  have  only  one  lung. 

There  are  three  or  four  species,  which  live  on  insects,  nnil  are  found  principally  about  ant-hills,  a  circum- 
stance which  lias  induced  the  opinion  that  they  subsist  chiefly  upon  Ants.    They  arc  oviparous. 

The  Typiilops  {Ti/phlops,  Schneider)— 
Have  the  body  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales,  like  the  Orvcts,  with  which  they  were  long 
arranged  ;  the  muzzle  prolonged  and  plated  ;  the  tongue  rather  long  and  forked ;  the  eye  reduced  to  a 
point,  scarcely  visible  through  the  skin ;  the  anus  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  and  one  lung 
four  times  as  large  as  the  other.  They  are  small  species,  resembling  Earth-worms  at  the  first  glance, 
and  are  found  in  the  hot  regions  of  both  continents. 

Some  have  the  head  obtuse  and  even  with  the  body,  resembling  packthread  at  both  ends.  Others  have  the 
mntzle  depressed  and  obtuse,  with  scaly  plates  anteriorly.  Some,  a^nin,  have  the  fore-part  of  the  muzzle  covered 
with  a  single  broad  plate  rather  sharp  in  front.  And  there  are  others  in  which  the  muzzle  tpriuinates  in  a  little 
conical  point,  being  also  totally  blind ;  the  posterior  extremity  of  these  is  enveloped  in  a  bony  oval  buckler,  and 
they  were  formerly  ranged  with  the  Orvets,  on  account  of  their  small  scales. 

The  other  tribe,  or  that  of  the  Serpents  properly  so  called,  have  a  tympanic  bone  or  pedicle  to 
the  lower  jaw,  which  is  moveable,  and  nearly  always  suspended  by  another  bone  analogous  to  the 
mastoid,  which  latter  is  attached  to  the  skull  by  muscles  and  ligaments,  that  allow  it  also  to  be 
moveable.  The  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united  together,  and  those  of  the  upper  arc  connected  by 
ligaments  only  to  the  intermaxillaries ;  so  that  they  can  open  more  or  less,  which  imparts  to  these 
animals  the  capability  of  dilating  the  mouth,  so  as  to  swallow  objects  of  greater  bulk  than  themselves. 

Their  palatal  arches  partake  of  this  mobility,  and  are  armed  with  recurved  and  pointed  teeth, 
which  is  the  most  marked  and  constant  character  of  this  tribe;  their  windpipe  is  very  long;  the 
heart  placed  far  backward ;  and  the  greater  number  have  only  one  great  lung,  with  the  vestige  of 
a  second. 

They  divide  into  venomous  and  non-venomous,  and  the  former  of  these  into  venomous  having 
several  maxillary  teeth,  and  into  venomous  with  isolated  fangs. 

In  the  non-venomous,  the  branches  of  the  upper  jaw  are  furnished  throughout  their  length,  like 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  palate,  with  fixed  and  solid  teeth.  There  are  three  or  four  subequal 
ranges  of  these  teeth  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  two  in  the  lower.*  Those  among  them 
which  have  the  mastoid  bones  inclosed  within  the  cranium,  the  orbit  incomplete  behind,  the  tongue 
short  and  thick,  and  which  resemble  the  Double-Marcheurs  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  their  head  and 
body,  were  formerly  classed  with  the  Orvets,  on  account  of  their  diminutive  scales. 

The  Roles  {Tortrix,  Oppel ;  Tori/uatrix,  Gray;  Ilysia,  Hemp.), — 
Are  externally  distinguished  from  the  Orvets  by  the  range  of  scales  along  the  belly  and  beneath  the 
tail  being  rather  larger  than  the  others,  as  also  by  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  tail.     They  have  but 
one  lung.     All  are  from  America. 

The  UropettiSf  Cuv.  {Anilius,  Oken),  is  an  allied  new  penus,  the  tail  of  which,  still  shorter  and  obliquely  trun- 
cated above,  is  flat  and  beset  with  little  scales  at  the  truncation.  Their  head  is  very  small ;  the  muzzle  pointed ; 
they  have  a  ranae  of  scales  under  the  tail,  a  Uttle  larger  than  the  rest,  and  a  double  range  beneath  its  truncate 
portion. 

The  non-venomous  Serpents  which,  on  the  contrary,  have  detached  mastoid  bones,  and  the  jaws  oi 
which  are  dilatable,  have  the  occiput  more  or  less  bulged,  and  the  tongue  forked  and  very  extensible. 
Two  principal  genera  have  long  been  distinguished, — the  Boas  and  the  Snakes  proper. 

The  Boas  {Boa,  Lin.), — 
Formerly  comprehended  all  Serpents,  venomous  or  not  so,  the  under-part  of  the  body  and  tail  of 
which  is  covered  with  scaly  transverse  bands,  each  of  a  single  piece,  and  which  have  neither  spur  nor 
rattle  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.     Being  very  numerous,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  them,  after  abstracting 
the  venomous  ones. 
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The  Boas  more  particularly  so  named,  have  a  hook  on  each  side  of  the  anus ;  a  compressed  body, 
larger  towards  the  middle  ;  a  prehensile  tail ;  and  small  scales,  at  least  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
Among  them  are  found  the  largest  of  all  Sei-pents,  certain  species  attaining  a  length  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  being  capable  of  swallowing  Dogs,  Stags,  and  even  Cattle,  at  least  according  to  some  narra- 
tors, after  having  crushed  them  within  their  folds,  lubricated  them  with  their  saliva,  and  enormously 
dilated  their  jaws  and  gullet.  This  operation  lasts  a  long  while.  A  remarkable  particular  of  their 
anatomy  consists  in  their  having  one  lung  but  half  shorter  than  the  other.  [At  the  extremity  of  the 
great  lung  in  all  this  tribe  is  an  extremely  capacious  air-bag,  the  use  of  which  appears  to  be  for  con- 
taining the  air  requisite  for  respiration,  when  the  nostrils  are  closed  by  the  tedious  process  of  degluti- 
tion.]    We  subdivide  these  Serpents  according  to  the  teguments  of  the  head  and  jaws. 

Some  have  the  head  covered  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  with  small  scales  resembling  those  of  the  body,  and 
the  plates  which  invest  the  jaws  are  not  furrowed  with  grooves.  Others  have  scaly  plates  beneath  the  eyes  as  far 
as  the  muzzle,  and  no  furrows  to  the  jaws.  Some,  again,  have  scaly  plates  upon  the  muzzle,  and  grooves  upon 
those  of  the  sides  of  the  jaws.  There  are  some  with  plates  on  the  muzzle,  and  the  sides  of  the  jaw  hollowed  into  a 
slit-like  chink  beneath  the  eye  and  further  backward.  And,  lastly,  some  have  no  furrows,  and  the  muzzle 
invested  with  plates  but  slightly  prominent,  which  are  obliquely  cut  backwards  in  front  and  truncated  at  the  tip, 
so  as  to  terminate  in  corners  ;  these  have  the  body  much  compressed,  and  the  hack  keeled.  They  inhabit  the 
East  Indies  whereas  the  others  are  from  America,  and  should  form  a  distinct  subgenus — Cenchris,  Gray. 

The  Scytals  {Pseudoboa,  Schneider). 
Plates,  not  only  on  the  muzzle,  but  over  the  cranium,  as  in  the  Snakes  proper ;  no  grooves,  the  body 
round,  and  head  even  with  the  trunk,  as  in  the  Roles. 
Daudin  has  likewise  separated 

The  Eryx,— 
Which  differ  by  having  a  very  short  obtuse  tail,  and  by  their  ventral  plates  being  narrower.     The  head 
is  short  and  nearly  even  with  the  body,  characters  in  which  they  approximate  the  Roles,  were  it  not 
that  the  conformation  of  their  jaws  permitted  these  to  distend.     The  head  is  covered  with  small 
scales ;  and  they  have  also  no  hooks  near  the  anus. 

The  Erpetons,  Lacepede,^ 
Are  very  remarkable  for  having  two  soft  prominences  covered  with  scales,  at  the  tip  of  the  muzzle ; 
head  plated ;  the  plates  of  the  belly  not  very  wide,  and  those  of  the  under-part  of  the  tail  different 
from  the  other  scales.     Their  tail,  however,  is  long  and  pointed. 

The  Snakes  Proper  {Coluber,  Lin.) — 
Comprehended  all  the  species,  venomous  or  non-venomous,  the  plates  underneath  the  tail  of  which  are 
divided  each  into  two,  or,  in  other  words,  ranged  in  pairs. 

Independently  of  the  subtraction  of  the  venomous  kinds,  their  number  is  so  vast  that  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  characters  in  order  to  distinguish  them.    First,  are  separated 

The  Pythons,  Daudin, — 
Which  have  hooks  near  the  anus,  and  narrow  ventral  plates,  as  in  the   Boas,  from  which  they  only 
differ  by  having  the  plates  underneath  the  tail  double.     Their  head  is  plated  at  the  tip  of  the  muzzle, 
and  their  lips  grooved.     Species  occur  as  large  as  any  Boa. 

Some  of  these  Pythons  have  the  first,  and  others  the  terminal  plates  of  their  tail,  simple ;  but  these  are  perhaps 
accidental  varieties. 

The  Cerberi,  like  the  true  Pythons,  have  the  head  entirely  covered  with  small  scales,  with  the  exception  of 
plates  between  and  before  the  eyes ;  but  they  have  no  hooks  near  the  anus.  They  have  sometimes  also  simple 
plates  at  the  base  of  the  tad. 

-Venose///*,  Reinwardt ;  have  great  imbricated  triangular  plates  before  the  eyes,  which  might  be  confounded 
with  the  scales  adjacent  to  them,  only  that  the  latter  are  smaller. 

Heterodo?},  Beauvois. — The  ordinary  plates  of  this  group,  but  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  composed  of  a  short  single 
piece,  in  form  a  trihedral  pyramid,  which  is  a  little  raised  and  erected  above,  a  conformation  which  has  induced 
the  appellation  of  pig-snouted  Serpents. 

The  Hurria,  Daud. — Indian  species,  with  subcaudal  plates  always  simple,  except  those  at  the  point,  which  are 
double  ;  these  trivial  anomalies,  however,  merit  but  little  notice. 

The  Dipsas  of  Laurenti  (Btinparus,  Oppel.)— Body  compressed,  and  very  much  larger  than  the  head :  the  range 
of  scales  along  the  spine  of  the  back  larger  than  the  others. 

Dendrophis,  Fitzinger ;  Afta-ttilla,  Gray. — Resemble  the  last  by  having  a  range  of  broader  scales  along  the  back, 
and  narrower  scales  along  the  flanks ;  but  their  head  is  not  wider  than  the  body,  which  is  slender  and  very  much 
lengthened.    Muzzle  obtuse. 
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Dn/inits,  Merreni ;  Ptuterila,  Gray.— Body  as  long  and  slender  as  in  the  last,  but  a  small  and  slender  |K)iiiti-d 
appendage  at  the  tip  of  the  muzzle. 

Diyopfiis,  Fitzinger. — The  same  long  filiform  or  cord-like  body,  but  no  appendage,  and  the  scales  of  equal  size. 

Oligodoii,  Uoit^     Small  species,  with  an  obtuse,  short,  and  narrow  head,  and  no  palatal  teeth. 

After  all  these  dismeinberments  by  dilTerent  authors,  there  yet  remain  several  wliicli  appear  to  me  less  worthy 
of  adoption;  being  founded  on  slight  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  head,  the  thickness  of  the  trunk,  &c. : 
and  there  is  still  left  a  group  the  most  numerous  of  all  in  species,  that  of 

The  Snakes,  as  most  restricted,  which  have  no  peculiar  distinguishing  character.  Several  of  these  are  found  in 
France,  [and  one  only  in  Britain,  the  common  Ring-necked  Snake  (C  natrix  and  Satrijc  tonjuatm),  which  attains 
to  a  yard  in  length,  and  feeds  on  Frogs,  Mice,  insects,  &c.]  It  is  eaten  in  some  provinces  of  France.  Tlic  exotic 
species  are  innumerable  :  some  are  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  their  colour^  ;  others  for  the  regularity  of  the 
distribution  of  them  ;  many  are  quite  uniform  in  their  tints  ;  and  a  few  only  attain  a  very  large  size. 

Thk  Acrochordus,  Ilornstedt — 
Are  readily  distinguislied  from  tlie  rest  of  this  family  by  the  uniformly  small  scales  with  whicli  their 
body  is  covered  both  above  and  below. 

The  knowu  species  (A.  Javensis,  Lac. ;  Anguig  granulatus,  Schneider,)  has  each  of  its  scales  raised  into  three 
little  crests,  resembling,  when  the  skin  is  very  loose,  three  isolated  tubercles.  It  grows  to  a  large  size.  Hornstedt 
has  stated  that  it  subsists  altogether  on  fruits,  which  in  an  animal  of  this  kind  would  be  very  extraordinary. 

The  Venomous  Serpents  par  excellence,  that  have  isolated  fangs,  present  a  peculiar  structure  of  the 
organs  of  manducation. 

Their  superior  maxillary  bones  are  very  small,  borne  upon  a  long  pedicle,  analogous  to  the  outer 
pterj'goid  apophysis  of  the  sphenoid,  and  are  also  very  moveable ;  having  a  pointed  tooth  affixed  to 
them,  which  is  pierced  by  a  small  canal,  through  which  issues  a  liquid  secreted  by  a  large  gland 
beneath  the  eye.  This  liquid  it  is,  instilled  into  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  tooth,  which  poisons 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  produces  effects  more  or  less  deadly,  according  to  the  species  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  tooth  lies  down  flat  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  when  the  Serpent  has  no  occasion 
for  it,  and  behind  it  are  several  germs  designed  successively  to  replace  it,  in  case  it  should  be 
left  in  a  wound.  Naturalists  have  termed  these  venomous  teeth  crochets  mobiles  [or  fangs'],  but  it  is 
properly  the  maxillary  bone  that  moves.  These  Serpents  have  no  other  teeth  besides  the  douljle 
range  upon  the  palate. 

All  the  venomous  species  of  which  we  possess  certain  information,  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  the 
eggs  hatching  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  [though  during  the  act  of  parturition].  It  is  thus  that 
their  general  name  of  Vipers  has  arisen,  which  is  a  contraction  of  viviparous. 

Venomous  Serpents  with  isolated  fangs,  present  nearly  the  same  external  characters  as  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  the  greater  number  have  extremely  dilatable  jaws,  and  the  tongue  very  extensile.  Their 
head,  which  is  wide  posteriorly,  has  in  general  a  savage  aspect,  which  to  a  certain  extent  announces 
their  ferocity.  They  form  two  principal  great  genera,  the  Rattle-snakes  and  the  Vipers,  of  vihich  the 
second  has  many  subdivisions,  around  which  some  alien  small  ones  require  to  be  grouped. 

The  Rattle-sxakes  {Crotalus,  Lin.) — 
Are  more  celebrated  than  any  other  Serpents  for  the  deadUness  of  their  venom.  In  common  with  the 
Boa,  they  have  simple  transverse  plates  beneath  the  body  and  tail,  but  are  most  ob\iously  distinguished 
by  the  rattling  instrument  which  they  carry  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  which  is  formed  of  several 
scaly  comets  loosely  attached  together,  that  move  and  rattle  whenever  the  animal  shakes  or  alters  the 
position  of  its  tail.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  these  cornets  increases  with  age,  and  that  they  acquire 
an  additional  one  at  each  casting  of  the  skin.  Their  muzzle  is  hollowed  by  a  little  rounded  depression 
behind  each  nostril.  All  the  known  species  are  from  America.  They  are  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  the  season  or  cUmate  is  hotter ;  but  their  ordinary  habits  are  tranquil  and  sluggish.  They 
move  slowly,  and  only  bite  when  provoked,  or  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their  prey.  Although  they  do 
not  chmb  trees,  they  nevertheless  feed  principally  upon  Birds,  Squirrels,  &c.,  which  it  was  long  be- 
lieved they  possessed  the  faculty  of  hallucinating  or  charming,  so  as  to  draw  them  by  degrees  to  enter 
their  throat.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  fear  which  tlieir  appearance  inspires  occasions  those 
disordered  movements  of  their  prey,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  foregoing  supposition. 

Most  of  the  species  have  the  head  scaled  similarly  to  the  back ;  while  others  have  great  plates  upon  the  head. 
We  approximate 

The  TrigonocfphaU  of  Oppel  (Bothrops,  Spix ;  Cophias,  Merrcm) ;  which  are  distinguished  "by  the  absence  of 
the  rattle,  but  accord  in  their  other  characters.    Some  of  these  have  simple  subcaudal  plates,  as  in  the  preceding, 
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and  the  head  plated  to  the  eyes ;  the  tail  terminated  by  a  spur.  Others  have  no  siibcaudal  plates,  and  the  bead 
scaled  like  the  back.  Some  have  the  head  plated,  with  double  subcaudal  plates:  and  others  conjoin  to  the  latter 
character,  excepting  that  the  extremity  of  the  tail  has  small  scales  both  above  and  below,  little  scales  upon  the 
head  also. 

The  Vipers  {Vipera,  Daud.), — 
The  greater  number  of  whicli   were  confounded  by  Linnaeus  with  the  Snakes  proper,  on  account  of 
their  double  subcaudal  plates,  require  to  be  separated  fiora  the  latter  by  reason  of  their  venomous 
fangs,  and  grade  into  other  Serpents  with  single  or  partly  double  subcaudal  plates,  being  distinguished 
from  the, Rattlesnakes  and  Trigonocephalets  by  the  absence  of  cavities  beneath  their  nostrils. 

Some  have  only  keeled  and  iinbrlcated  scales  upon  the  head,  like  those  of  the  back  ;  and  others  have  the  head 
covered  with  small  granulated  scales,  [amonar  which  is  the  Viper  or  Adder  of  this  country].  Some  again  [the  Ce- 
rastes] have  a  pointed  bone  over  each  eyebrow,  [and  are  peculiar  to  Africa].  Other.'!,  which  are  similar  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  preceding  generally,  have  three  plates  a  little  larger  than  the  scales  which  surround  them  upon 
the  middle  of  the  head.   There  are  some  Vipers,  also,  with  plates  upon  the  head,  like  those  of  the  Common  Snake. 

Naia—kre  Vipers  with  plated  heads,  the  anterior  ribs  of  which  can  be  dilated  and  thrown  forward,  so  as  to 
distend  this  part  of  the  trunk  into  a  disc  more  or  less  broad.  The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Cobra  di  Capclla 
of  India,  with  a  spectacle-like  mark  on  the  disk,  and  which  is  extremely  venomous.  The  Haje,  or  Asp,  of  Egypt, 
is  another. 

£top».— Head  plated,  and  an  opposite  organization  of  the  body  to  the  Asps  ;  their  jaws  even  can  scarcely  widen, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  tympanic  bones,  and  especially  of  the  mastoids,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
head  is  nearly  of  even  size  with  the  body,  as  in  the  Roles  and  Amphisba^nes. 

Micnirxts,  \Vagner,  has  merely  the  tail  shorter. 

Plalm-iis,  Latreille— Head  also  plated,  and  double  plates  beneath  the  tail;  but  the  latter  compressed  bke  an 
oar,  which  renders  them  aquatic. 

Finally,  we  place  at  the  termination  of  the  Vipers  certain  species  which  only  differ  in  having  single  subcaudal 
plates,  either  partly  or  throughout.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Tisipbones  by  having  no  cavities  behind 
the  nostrils. 

.Some,  with  entire  plates  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  compose  the  Trimererurus,  Lacepede,  having  large  plates  on  the 
head,  and  some  of  the  subcaudal  ones  double,  others  single. 

Oplocephatus,  Cuv. — Have  great  plates  on  the  head,  and  all  the  subcaudals  single. 

Acanthophis,  Daud.;  Ophrias,  Merrem.— Plates  in  front  of  the  skull  and  of  the  head,  the  tail  terminated  by  a 
hook,  and  all  its  plates  simple,  though  sometimes  there  are  double  ones  at  its  extremity. 

Ec/iis,  Merrem. — Small  plates  on  the  head,  and  all  the  subcaudals  single. 

Langaha,  Bmgui^res. — Head  plated  ;  the  muzzle  pointed  and  projecting;  anterior  half  of  the  tail  encircled 
with  entire  rings,  and  the  posterior  with  little  imbricated  scales  both  above  and  below. 

Besides  these  two  tribes  of  Serpents  properly  so  called,  which  have  been  longer  known,  a  third  has 
been  discovered  more  recently,  the  jaws  of  which  are  oi'ganized  and  armed  nearly  as  in  the  non- 
venomous  kinds,  but  which  have,  nevertheless,  the  first  of  their  niaxillaiy  teeth  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  pierced  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  venom,  as  in  the  genera  with  isolated  fangs,  already  described. 

Tliese  Serpents  form  two  genera,  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  allied  families,  by  the  scaling 
of.  the  belly  and  under-part  of  the  tail. 

The  Bongars  (Pseudol/oa,  Oppel.) — 
Possess,  like  the  Boas,  the  Rattlesnakes,  and  the  Scytals,  simple  plates  beneath  the  belly  and  tail. 
Their  head  is  short,  covered  with  large  plates,  and  the  occiput  but  slightly  bulged.    Their  most  charac- 
teristic distinction,  however,  consists  in  their  very  carinated  back  beina;  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 
range  of  scales,  broader  than  the  lateral  ones,  as  in  the  Dipsas. 

They  inhabit  the  liast  Indies,  where  they  are  called  Rock  Snakes,  one  of  the  species  attaining  a  length  of  seven 
or  eight  feet. 

The  Hydras  {Hijdrus,  Schneider,  in  part ;  Hydrophis  and  Pelamides,  Daud.) — • 
Have  the  back  part  of  the  body  and  tail  very  much  compressed  and  raised  vertically,  which,  imparting 
to  them  the  power  of  swimming,  renders  them  aquatic  animals.  They  are  very  common  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Indian  Seas,  [and  excessively  venomous,  feeding  on  fishes].  Linnaeus  ranged  those  that 
were  known  to  him  among  the  Onets,  on  account  of  the  small  scales  with  which  they  are  wholly 
covered.     Daudin  has  subdivided  them  as  follows  ; — 

Hydrophis. — These  have  a  range  of  scales  a  little  broader  than  the  rest  under  the  belly,  as  in  the  Erpetons  and 
Roles;  the  head  small,  not  bulged,  obtuse,  and  covered  with  large  plates.  Several  species  are  found  in  the  salt 
water  of  Bengal,  and  others  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Pelamides,— huve,  also,  great  plates  on  the  heart,  but  their  occiput  is  bulged  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
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pciliclesof  their  lower  jaw,  which  is  extremely  dilatable;  all  their  body-scales  are  equal,  of  small  size,  and  disposed 
hexaq:tmally.    To  these  subpeiieia  1  have  added  that  of 
C/iergf/dnis, — the  head  and  body  of  which  are  equally  covered  with  small  scales. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  OPHIDIANS,— 
The  Naked  Serpents, — 
Comprises  but  one  very  singular  genus,  which  several  naturaUsts  have  deemed  to  belong  rather  to  the 
Batrachians,  although  we  are  not  aware  that  it  undergoes  any  metamorphosis.     It  is  that  of 

The  Coccihans  {Coecilia,  Lin.),— 
So  named  on  account  of  their  excessively  minute  eyes,  which  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  skin,  and  are 
sometimes  absent  altogether.  The  skin  is  smooth,  viscous,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  appearing  naked, 
although,  upon  dissection,  some  perfect  though  minute  scales  are  discernible,  which  are  regularly 
disposed  in  several  transverse  ranges  between  the  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  and  which  we  have  detected, 
with  certainty,  in  more  than  two  species.  The  head  is  flattened,  the  anus  round  and  nearly  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  the  ribs  much  too  short  to  encircle  the  trunk,  the  articulations  of  the  vertebrae 
together  are  by  conically  hollow  facets  filled  up  with  gelatinous  cartilage,  the  same  as  in  the  Fishes 
and  some  of  the  lower  Batrachians,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  in  the  Amphisbsenes  only,  among  the  other 
Ophidians ;  their  maxillary  bones  cover  the  orbits,  which  are  pierced  by  only  a  very  small  foramen,  and 
the  temporal  bones  extend  over  the  fossa,  so  that  the  skull  presents  a  continuous  bony  buckler  above ; 
their  hyoid  houe,  composed  of  three  pairs  of  arcs,  induces  the  supposition  that  it  originally  supported 
gills.  The  maxillary  and  palate  teeth  are  arranged  in  two  concentric  lines,  the  same  as  in  the 
Proleans,  but  are  often  sharp  and  curved  backward,  as  in  the  Snakes  properly  so  called ;  the  nostrils 
open  behind  the  palate,  and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  moveable  pedicle,  the  tympanic  bone  being  encased, 
together  with  the  other  bones,  in  the  buckler  formed  by  the  skull. 

The  auricle  of  the  heart  of  these  animals  is  not  divided  so  deeply  as  to  be  considered  double,  but 
their  second  lung  is  as  small  as  in  the  other  Serpents  ;  the  liver  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
transverse  laminae.  In  their  intestines  have  been  found  vegetable  matter,  together  with  soil  and  sand. 
Their  ear  has  merely  a  small  plate  upon  the  oral  orifice,  the  same  as  in  the  Salamanders. 

Some  of  them  have  an  obtuse  muzzle,  lax  skin,  very  deep  wrinkles,  and  two  small  cilis  near  the  nostrils  ;  as 
C.  afinulala  of  Brazil,  which  is  found  in  marshy  places  several  feet  under  ground,  C.  glutinosa  of  Ceylon,  &c. ; 
while  others  have  the  folds  of  the  skin  nearly  obsolete,  a  very  long  slender  body,  and  projecting  muzzle.  One  of 
these  is  totally  blind,  the  C.  lumbricoides,  Daudin ;  it  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  two  feet  long,  and  no  thicker  than  a 
goose-quill. 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  REPTILES,— 
THE  BATRACHIANS,— 

Have  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  [an  assertion  disproved  by  Professor  Owen]. 
Their  two  lungs  are  always  equal,  and  when  young  they  conjoin  to  these,  gills,  which  give  them 
a  relationship  with  the  class  of  Fishes,  and  which  are  borne  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  upon  the 
cartilaginous  arches  which  sujiport  the  hyoid  bone.  The  greater  number  lose  these  gills, 
together  with  the  supporting  apparatus  of  them,  upon  attaining  the  perfect  state  :  three  genera 
only,  the  Syrens,  Protei,  and  Jlenobranchi,  retaining  them  at  all  ages. 

During  the  period  of  the  retention  of  the  gills,  the  aorta,  on  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
divides  into  a  number  of  branches  upon  each  side,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  gills ;  the 
blood  from  the  gills  returning  through  veins  which  unite  together  towards  the  back,  into  a 
single  arterial  trunk,  as  in  Fishes  :  this  trunk,  or  the  veins  which  form  it  more  directly,  supplies 
the  greater  number  of  arteries  which  nourish  the  body,  and  even  the  vessels  which  conduct  the 
blood  for  respiration  into  the  lungs.  But  in  the  species  which  shed  their  gills,  the  vascular 
ramifications  that  communicate  with  them  become  obliterated,  excepting  two,  which  unite 
together  to  form  a  dorsal  artery,  each  giving  off  a  small  branch  to  the  lung  of  its  particular 
side,  so  that  the  circulation  of  a  Fish  becomes  thus  converted  into  that  of  a  Reptile. 
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These  animals  have  neither  scales  nor  carapace,  but  the  body  is  invested  with  a  naked  [and 
moist]  skin,  [over  the  surface  of  which  the  blood  receives  much  of  its  oxygenation.]  With 
the  exception  of  one  genus,  they  have  no  nails  to  the  toes. 

The  envelope  of  their  eggs  is  simply  membranous,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  fecundated 
as  they  issue  forth,  the  male  attaching  himself  to  the  other  sex  in  order  to  be  simultaneous. 

Their  eggs  or  spawn  enlarge  very  much  in  the  water  after  they  have  been  laid.  The  young 
not  only  differs  from  the  adult  by  the  presence  of  its  gills,  but  its  feet  are  only  developed  by 
dcrees,  and  in  several  genera  there  are  also  a  deciduous  beak  and  tail,  and  intestines  of  a 
different  form.     Some  of  the  species  are  even  viviparous. 

The  Frogs  {Rana,  Lin.) — 
Have  four  legs  and  no  tail  in  their  adult  state.     Their  head  is  flat,  the  muzzle  rounded,  the  mouth 
deeply  cleft,  and  the  greater  number  have  a  soft  tongue  attached  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet, 
but  which  extends  forward  to  the  jaw,  and  is  doubled  back  above.     Their  fore-feet  have  only  four 
toes,  but  the  hinder  sometimes  show  the  rudiment  of  a  sixth. 

Then:  skeleton  is  entirely  deprived  of  ribs.  A  cartilaginous  plate,  even  with  the  head,  takes  the 
place  of  tympanum,  and  renders  the  ear  visible  externally.  The  eye  has  two  fleshy  lids,  and  a  third, 
which  is  horizontal  and  transparent,  concealed  by  the  lower  one. 

The  inspiration  of  air  is  produced  simply  by  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  which,  bj 
dilating,  draw  in  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  and,  by  contracting,  whilst  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils 
are  closed  by  means  of  the  tongue,  force  the  air  into  the  lungs.  Expiration,  on  the  contrary,  is 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly :  so  that,  by  opening  the  belly  of  the 
living  animal,  the  lungs  will  distend  without  any  power  of  contraction,  and  by  holding  open  the 
mouth  the  animal  will  become  asphyxiated,  for  want  of  air  sent  into  the  lungs. 

The  embraces  of  the  male  are  excessively  prolonged :  in  reference  to  which  the  thumb  of  this  sex 
is  furnished  mth  a  spongy  swelling,  which  enlarges  during  the  season,  and  which  is  designed  to  aid 
in  grasping.  The  eggs  are  fecundated  at  the  moment  they  are  laid,  and  the  young  is  termed  a  tadpole. 
It  is  at  first  provided  with  a  long  fleshy  tail,  and  a  small  horny  beak,  but  with  no  other  apparent 
members  besides  certain  little  fringes  at  the  sides  of  the  neck.  These  disappear  after  some  days,  but 
Swammerdam  assures  us  that  they  still  exist  as  gills  underneath  the  skin.  The  latter-are  minute 
crests,  which  are  very  numerous,  attached  to  the  four  cartilaginous  arches  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  adhering  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  enveloped  by  a  membranous  tunic,  which  is  covered  by  the 
general  skin.  The  water,  entering  by  the  mouth,  to  bathe  the  intervals  of  these  cartilaginous  arches, 
passes  out  either  by  two  orifices  or  by  a  single  one,  according  to  the  species,  pierced  through  the 
external  skin,  either  on  the  middle  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal.  The  hind  feet  are  gradually 
developed  to  view,  by  little  and  little,  while  the  anterior  likewise  appear  beneath  the  skin,  but  do  not 
burst  it  for  some  time  later.  The  tail  is  absorbed  by  degrees.  The  beak  falls,  and  occasions  the 
genuine  mandibles  to  appear,  which  had  previously  been  soft,  and  were  concealed  underneath  the  skin. 
The  gills  shrink  and  are  obliterated,  leaving  the  lungs  to  perform  their  functions  unassisted  by  them. 
The  eye,  which  in  the  Tadpole  was  only  visible  through  a  thinner  space  in  the  skin,  becomes 
apparent  with  its  three  lids.  The  intestines,  previously  very  long,  slender,  and  spirally  contorted, 
shorten,  and  acquire  the  enlargement  of  stomach  and  colon  :  the  Tadpole  living  solely  upon  aquatic 
vegetation,  whilst  the  adult  animal  preys  on  insects  and  other  animal  substances.  Finally,  the  limbs 
of  the  Tadpole  reproduce  the  parts  of  them  that  had  been  nmtilated,  nearly  as  in  the  Newts. 

The  particular  epoch  of  each  of  these  several  charges  varies,  according  to  the  species. 

In  temperate  and  cold  chmates,  the  perfect  animal  buries  itself,  during  winter,  under  ground,  or  in 
the  mud  below  the  surface  of  water,  where  it  continues  to  live  without  food  or  respiration,  [beyond 
what  of  the  latter  is  effected  by  the  surface  of  the  skin]  ;  although,  during  the  warm  season,  if  it  be  held 
for  a  few  minutes  only  with  the  mouth  open,  so  as  to  impede  the  process  of  respiration,  it  perishes. 

The  Frogs,  properly  so  called,  {Rana,  Laurenti), — 
Have  a  slender  body,  and  the  hind  limbs  very  long,  and  more  or  less  palmated  ;  their  skin  is  smooth 
and  shppery  ;  their  upper  jaw  suppUed  all  round  with  a  range  of  minutely  fine  teeth,  and  they  have  an 
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interrupted  range  across  the  midcUc  of  the  palate.  The  males  have,  on  each  side,  under  the  car,  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  which  is  inflated  with  air  when  they  croak.  These  animals  both  swim  and  leap  witli 
celerity. 

[One  only  (B.  lemporaria)  is  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.] 

Ceratropftri/Sf  lioi<^, — are  Froffs  with  a  broad  head,  the  skin  wholly  or  partly  ^anulated,  and  a  horn-like  mem- 
branous prominence  over  each  eyelid. 

Daclnlelhra,— South  African  species,  with  pointed  toes,  those  of  the  hind-feet  broadly  palninted,  and  the  three 
internal  havinsj  their  extremities  enveloped  by  a  conical  nail,  of  a  black  horny  substance. 

//y/rt,  the  Tree- Frogs,— differ  in  no  respect  from  the  common  ones,  excepting  that  the  extremity  of  each  of  their 
toes  is  « idened  and  rounded  into  a  sort  of  viscous  palette,  which  enables  them  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
and  to  climb  trees,  to  which  last  they  resort,  durinc  the  summer,  in  pursuit  of  insects;  but  they  deposit  their  egjis 
in  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  mud  in  winter,  like  other  Frogs.    Several  species  are  decked  in  the  gayest  colours. 

The  Toads  (Bu/o,  Laurent!) — 
Have  the  body  thick  and  squat,  and  covered  with  tubercles,  with  a  large  swelling  pierced  with  pores 
behind  each  eye,  from  which  a  fetid  milky  secretion  is  expressed ;  no  teeth  w  hatever ;  and  the  hind 
limbs  but  little  elongated.  They  leap  badly,  and  are  generally  foimd  at  a  distance  from  water.  They 
are  animals  of  hideous,  disgusting  form,  the  saliva  of  whioh  has  been  erroneously  considered  venomous, 
as  also  their  teeth,  their  supposed  urine,  and  even  the  moisture  which  exudes  from  the  skin  ;  [the  latter 
being,  in  fact,  absorbed  by  the  skin,  for  the  purpose  of  cutaneous  respiration,  often  in  great  quantity,  so 
that  the  animal,  when  seized  and  taken  up,  lightens  itself  by  discharging  a  quantity  of  this  from  the  anus.] 

(Two  species  are  found  in  Britain,  vil.,  the  Common  Toad  (fl.  rulgaris),  which  progresses  more  by  leaping  than 
crawling ;  and  the  Natterjack  (B.  calamita),  an  inhabitant  of  heaths  and  commons  in  the  south  of  Englaiui,  which 
has  a  yellow  mesial  stripe  along  the  back,  never  leaps,  but  creeps  with  considerable  celerity,  and  utters  a  chirping 
cry.     Its  appearance  is  less  unprepossessing  than  that  of  the  other.] 

Bombinalor,  Jlerren),— only  differs  from  Btifo  by  having  the  tympanum  concealed  beneath  the  skin. 

Rhinella,  Fitzinger;  Oxyrhi/ncktis,  Spix,— has  the  muzzle  pointed  anteriorly. 

Alilophus,  Cuv.— Muzzle  angular,  and  a  crest  on  each  side  of  the  head,  extending  round  the  parotid. 

Breviceps,  .\lerrem ;  Engystoma,  Fitzinger,  in  part.— No  tympanum  nor  parotid  visible  externally,  an  oval  boily, 
the  head  anil  mouth  very  small,  and  feet  but  slightly  palmated. 

Pipa,  Laur.— The  body  horizontally  flattened  ;  head  large  and  triangular ;  tongue  wholly  wanting  ;  tympanum 
concealed  beneath  the  skin ;  small  eyes  placed  towards  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw ;  each  of  the  front  toes  split 
at  the  tip  into  four  little  points  ■,  lastly,  an  enormous  larynx  in  the  male,  formed  as  a  triangular  bony  box,  within 
w  hich  are  two  moveable  bones  which  can  close  the  entrance  of  the  bronchi. 

The  longest  know^l  species  {R.  pipa,  Lin.)  inhabits  the  obscure  nooks  of  houses  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  and 
has  a  granulated  back,  with  three  longitudinal  ranges  of  larger  granules.  The  male  places  the  eggs  of  the  female 
upon  her  back,  where  they  are  fecundated,  upon  which  the  female  returns  to  the  water,  the  skin  of  her  back 
swelling  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells,  which  inclose  each  of  the  eggs,  and  wherein  the  young  pass  their  tadpole 
state,  until  they  have  lost  their  tails,  and  developed  their  limbs,  at  which  time  the  mother  returns  to  land. 

The  Salamanders  (Salamander,  Brong.) — 
Have  an  elongated  body,  four  limbs,  and  a  long  tail,  which  give  them  the  general  form  of  Lizards, 
whence  Linnaeus  left  them  in  that  genus ;  but  they  have  all  the  characters  of  Batrachians.  Their  head 
is  flattened;  the  ear  concealed  entirely  by  the  flesh,  having  no  tympanum,  but  merely  a  little  cartila- 
ginous plate  over  the  fenestrum  ovale  ;  both  jaws  furnished  with  numerous  minute  teeth  ;  two  longi- 
tudinal ranges  of  equal  teeth  on  the  palate,  but  attached  to  the  bones  that  represent  the  vomer ;  tongue 
as  in  the  Frogs ,  no  third  eyelid ;  a  skeleton  with  three  small  rudiments  of  ribs,  but  no  bony  sternum  ; 
a  pelvis  suspended  by  ligaments  to  the  spine  ;  four  toes  before,  and  nearly  always  five  behind.  They 
respire,  in  the  adult  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frogs  and  Tortoises.  Their  tadpoles  breathe  at 
first  by  gills  in  the  form  of  crests,  to  the  number  of  three  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  are  subse- 
quently obliterated,  and  which  are  suspended  to  cartilaginous  arches,  that  form  portions  of  the  hyoid 
hone  of  the  adult.  A  membranous  operculum  covers  these  apertures ;  but  the  gill-crests  are  never  in- 
closed within  a  tunic,  but  float  loosely.  Their  fore-feet  are  developed  before  the  hind,  and  the  toes 
appear  successively. 

The  terrestrial  species  {Salamandra,  Laurcnti)  have,  in  the  perfect  state,  a  round  tail,  and  only  remain  in  the 
water  during  their  state  of  Tadpole,  which  endures  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  when  they  resort  to  that  element  to 
breed.  Their  eggs  are  inclosed  in  an  oviduct.  Those  of  Europe  have,  on  each  side  of  the  occiput,  a  gland  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Toads. 

The  Aquatic  Salamanders  {Trilon,  Laurenti)  permanently  retain  the  vertically-compressed  tail,  and  pass  nearly 
their  whole  lives  in  the  water.  [It  is  certain,  however,  that  those  of  Britain  all  leave  the  water  at  the  end  of 
summer,  and  have  then  a  round  tail.    The  small  ones,  even  with  the  remnants  of  their  gills  still  attached,  may  be 
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found  in  abundance  at  that  period  about  the  roots  of  rushes,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds ;  whence  it  is  not  true 
that  tliey  quit  in  consequence  of  the  water  being  dried  up,  as  has  been  suggested]. 

The  experiments  of  Spallaniani,  on  the  extraordinary  power  which  these  animals  have  of  reproducing  their 
parts,  have  rendered  them  celebrated.  They  renew,  many  times  successively,  the  same  member  after  it  had 
been  severed ;  and  this  with  all  its  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  Another  faculty,  not  less  singular,  consists  (as 
shown  by  Dufoy)  in  their  recovering  after  having  been  long  frozen  up  in  ice.  Their  eggs  are  fecundated  by  fluid 
dispersed  in  the  watery  medium,  which  penetrates  with  the  water  into  their  oviducts.  They  lay  long  chaplets  of 
eggs,  and  the  young  appear  fifteen  days  from  the  deposition  of  them,  retaining  their  gills  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  according  to  the  species.  Modern  observers  have  distinguished  several  European  species,  the  males  of 
which  develope  high  membranous  dorsal  crests  very  early  in  the  spring,  [which  are  absorbed,  and  the  remnants 
cast  off,  ere  they  leave  the  water  at  the  end  of  summer.  One,  with  a  smooth  olive-coloured  skin  like  a  Frog 
(T.  punctntns),  and  handsomely  spotted  with  black,  is  common  in  stagnant  waters  throughout  Britain ;  and  two 
others  (T.  palustris  and  T.  viarmoraius),  with  a  granulated  skin  like  a  Toad,  and  also  spotted  upon  a  much  darker 
groimd,  and  punctated  with  white,  are — the  first  at  least — equally  so.  All  have  the  under  parts  bright  orange 
colour.  Those  with  granulated  skins  resemble  the  Toads  in  the  capability  of  remaining  without  food  for  a  most 
extraordinary  period,  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  having  been  found  occasionally  in  closed  cavities,  where  they 
must  have  remained  for  many  years.] 

The  skeleton  of  an  animal  of  this  genus  has  been  found  among  the  schists  of  CEningen,  which  is  three  feet  in 
length.     It  is  the  pretended  fossil  man  of  Scheuchzer. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Salamanders  should  range  several  very  similar  animals,  some  of  which  are  reputed 
never  to  have  gills,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  retain  them  permanently,  notwithstanding  which  they 
have  the  same  lungs  as  the  other  Batrachians,  being  thus  the  only  vertebrated  animals  that  are  truly 
amphibious. 

The  former  of  these,  which  have  never  heen  seen  with  gills,  fall  under  two  genera. 
The  Menopoma,  Harlan. 

Form  altogether  that  of  a  Salamander,  the  eyes  apparent,  feet  well  developed,  and  an  orifice  on  each 
side  of  the  ueck.  Besides  a  range  of  fine  teeth  surrounding  the  jaws,  they  have  a  parallel  range  before 
the  palate.  The  known  species,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  inhabits  North  America,  where  it 
is  termed  HeU-bender. 

The  Amphioma,  Garden, — 
Has  also  an  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  hut  the  body  is  excessively  elongated ;  the  limbs  and  feet, 
on  the  contrary,  but  little  developed  j  and  the  palatal  teeth  form  two  longitudinal  ranges.     Likewise 
from  North  America. 

Among  those  which  permanently  retain  their  gills. 

The  Axolotls, — 
Altogether  resemble  the  tadpole  of  a  Salamander.     They  have  velvety  teeth  to  both  jaws,  and  two 
bands  of  the  same  upon  the  palate.     From  Mexico. 

The  Menobranchus,  Harlan, — 
Has  hut  four  toes  to  each  foot ;  a  range  of  teeth  on  the  intermaxillaries,  and  another  parallel  but  more 
extended  range,  on  the  maxillaries. 

The  Proteus,  Laurenti. 

Three  toes  before,  and  only  two  behind ;  the  muzzle  lengthened  and  depressed ;  both  jaws  furnished 
with  teeth ;  tongue  but  slightly  moveable,  and  free  anteriorly  ;  eyes  excessively  small,  and  couched  be- 
neath the  skin,  as  in  the  mammiferous  genus  Spalax ;  ear  covered  by  the  flesh,  as  in  the  Salamanders; 
and  skin  smooth  and  whitish.  The  skeleton  resembles  that  of  the  Salamander,  except  that  it  has  many 
more  vertebrae,  and  fewer  rudiments  of  ribs ;  but  the  general  conformation  of  the  skull  is  very  different. 
Inhabits  the  subterranean  waters,  with  which  certain  lakes  in  Carniola  communicate. 

The  Syrens  {Syren,  Lin.) — 
Are  elongated  animals,  having  nearly  the  form  of  Eels,  and  three  branchial  crests ;  no  hind  feet,  nor 
even  vestige  of  pelvis;  head  flatrened;  mouth  not  deeply  cleft;  muzzle  obtuse ;  eye  very  small ;  ear 
concealed  ;  lower  jaw  armed  with  teeth  all  round,  but  none  in  the  upper;  and  two  raised  series  on  each 
side  of  the  palate. 

One  species  [S.  lacerlina,  Lin.)  attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  Others  are  smaller,  with  the  branchial  crests  less 
developed,  and  compose  the  Pseudobranchits  of  Gray. 


THli;  rOURTH  CLASS  OF  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS. 

THE  TlSnES—(PlSCKS). 

[Fishes  are  the  jiroper  vertebnited  inhahitiints  of  the  waters  ;  and  they  arc  formed 
and  organized  for  living,  moving,  and  in  general  finding  their  food,  wholly  witiiin  this 
element.  The  nature  of  their  loccJity  necessarily  makes  their  history  obscure,  because 
human  observation  extends  to  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  waters,  and  in  that 
jiortion  to  only  a  trifling  depth  ;  but  when  we  consider  that,  exclusive  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  seas  occupy  full  seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  those  seas  yield 
food  as  far  down  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  extend  their  life-giving  energy,  and  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  water  to  bar  the  motions  of  the  fish,  we  can  at  once  see 
that,  of  all  vertebrated  animals,  they  must  be  the  most  numerous,  and  probably  they 
exceed  in  numbers  the  whole  of  the  other  three  classes  of  the  same  grand  division  of 
animated  nature.  They  inhabit,  stratum  super  stratum,  as  it  were, — one  species  near 
the  surface,  another  near  the  bottom,  and  others,  again,  range  through  the  intermediate 
depth.  What  may  be  the  absolute  depth  of  the  ocean  waters  at  which  life  ceases,  and 
the  profound  of  death  and  darkness  begins,  we  have  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  varies,  of  course,  with  the  latitude,  being  greater  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  more 
direct,  and  less  as  their  obliquity  increases ;  and  it  probably  also  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  bottom.  In  correspondence  with  the  vast  range  of  pasture  which  is  assigned  to 
the  Fishes,  their  productive  powers  are  enormous, — the  young  produced  by  one  Cod-fish, 
at  a  single  deposit,  being  ascertained  to  be  not  much  less  than  four  millions,  while  in  the 
common  Flounder  they  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  A  fertility 
so  enormous,  as  compared  with  anything  we  are  acquainted  with  on  land,  of  itself 
shows  the  importance  of  the  Class,  and  how  well  they  are  adapted  for  supplying  each 
other  with  food.  But,  interesting  as  it  is,  the  space  to  which  we  are  restricted,  forbids 
any  disquisition  on  their  physiology;  and  all  that  we  can  accomplish,  is  to  render  the 
text  of  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier's  great  work,  as  faithfully  in  substance,  and  as  briefly 
in  expression,  as  we  possibly  can.  Our  own  original  remarks  must  necessarily  be  few; 
and  we  shall  inclose  them  in  brackets,  the  same  as  this  introductory  paragra]jh,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  substantive  part  of  the  genuine  text  of  Cuvier,  which,  in  the 
way  of  systematic  arrangement,  has  received  no  improvement,  since  the  science  of 
Zoology  ^^•as  deprived  of  that  foremost  of  its  cultivators.] 

Fishes  are  oviparous  Vertebrata,  with  a  double  circulation,  and  respiring  through  the 
medium  of  water.  For  this  purpose  they  have,  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  branchise,  or 
gills,  consisting  of  arches  of  bone  attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  or  bone  of  the  tongue  ; 
and  to  these  arches  the  filaments  of  the  gills  are  attached,  generally  in  a  row  upon 
each,  and  having  their  surfaces  covered  by  a  tissue  of  innumerable  blood-vessels.  Tlie 
water  taken  in  by  the  mouth  passes  through  among  the  filaments  of  the  gills,  and 
escapes  by  the  gill-openings  towards  the  rear.  In  its  progress  through  the  filaments 
of  the  giUs,  the  water  imparts  to  these  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  it  contains  [and 
receives  carbon  in  return,  the  same  as  in  the  lungs  of  an  air-breathing  animal.  The 
gills  of  a  fish  do  not  decompose  water,  so  as  to  derive  oxygen  from  it,  but  merely  sepa- 
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rate  the  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  water;  and  hence,  if  water  is 
deprived  of  this  air,  or  impregnated  with  deleterious  gases,  Fishes  cannot  Hve  in  it.  As 
little  can  they  bear  the  return  of  water  entering  at  the  gill-openings,  and  escaping  by 
the  mouth  ;  for  if  a  fish  is  held  so  that  the  water  is  made  to  pass  in  this  direction,  it  is 
as  speedily  drowned  as  if  it  were  an  air-breathing  animal].  Tlie  blood  is  brought  to 
the  giUs  by  the  heart,  which  thus  answers  to  the  right  ventricle  of  warm-blooded 
animals ;  and  from  the  gills  it  is  sent  to  an  arterial  trunk,  lying  immediately  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  back  bone,  which  trunk  is  the  left  or  systematic  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  sends  the  blood  throughout  the  body  of  the  fish. 

Living  habitually  in  water,  which  is  of  very  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  their 
bodies.  Fishes  have  no  weight  to  bear,  but  merely  to  propel  themselves  through  the 
water ;  and  their  form  and  their  organs  of  motion  are  all  adapted  to  this  one  purpose, 
though  varying  in  the  species.  In  many,  there  is  under  the  spine  a  membranous  air- 
bladder,  which  the  fish  can  expand  or  contract  at  pleasure  ;  and  this  is  understood  to 
alter  its  gravity,  and  enable  it  to  suspend  itself  at  any  depth  in  the  water.  [Many 
fishes,  wanting  this  apparatus,  have,  however,  nearly  the  same  habits  as  others  wliich 
are  possessed  of  it.] 

Progressive  motion  is  effected  by  the  tail  striking  alternately  right  and  left  against  the 
water,  [for  which  purpose  the  flexure  of  the  spine  is  lateral,  whereas  in  the  other  Verte- 
brata  generally,  the  principal  flexure  is  vertical],  and  perhaps  the  jet  of  water  thrown 
backward  from  the  gill-openings  may  assist.  Thus  a  fish  has  but  httle  use  for  extremi- 
ties; and  the  parts  analogous  to  legs  and  arms  are  accordingly  very  short,  terminating  in 
a  number  of  rays  analogous  to  fingers  and  toes,  and  these,  covered  by  membranes,  form 
what  are  termed  fins.  Tlie  fins  answering  to  arms  are  called  pectorals,  and  those 
answering  to  legs  ventrals ;  and  besides  these  there  are  often  fins  on  the  back  called 
dorsal,  behind  the  vent  called  anal,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  tail  called  caudal. 

The  texture  of  the  fins  is  important  in  classification.  If  the  rays  consist  of  single 
bones,  whether  stiflf  or  flexible,  they  are  said  to  be  spinous ;  and  if  they  consist  of  a 
number  of  jointed  pieces,  divided  at  their  extremities,  they  are  called  soft,  or  articulated. 
The  pectorals  are  attached  to  two  bones  immediately  behind  the  gills,  and  answering 
to  the  scapulars,  which  bones  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  muscles,  or  attached  to  the 
spine,  but  generally  to  the  bones  of  the  head.  The  pelvis  rarely  adheres  to  the  spine  ; 
and  it  is  often  in  advance  of  the  belly,  and  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulders. 

The  vertebra  have  their  jiroximate  surfaces  concave,  and  filled  with  cartilage,  which 
forms  the  joints,  and  is  generally  continued  by  an  aperture  through  the  centre  of  each 
vertebra.  Spinous  processes,  upwards  and  dovrawards,  support  the  muscles,  and  main- 
tain the  vertical  position  of  the  body ;  but,  as  far  as  the  cavity  extends,  the  downward 
processes  are  wanting,  and  there  are  transverse  processes,  to  which  the  ribs  are  some- 
times soldered  by  cartilages. 

The  head  varies  much  in  form,  but  in  general  consists  of  the  same  number  of  bones 
as  in  the  other  Vertebrata,- — a  frontal  of  six  pieces,  parietals  of  three,  occipitals  of  five, 
and  five  of  sphenoid  and  two  of  each  temporal  bone,  are  included  in  the  composition  of 
the  cranium. 

Besides  the  brain,  which  is  disposed  as  in  Reptiles,  Fishes  have  nodes  or  ganglions 
at  the  base  of  their  olfactory  nerves.  The  nostrils  are  simple  cavities  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle,  always  pierced  with  two  holes,  and  lined  by  a  regularly-plaited  pituitary  mem- 
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brane.  In  their  eyes,  the  cornea  is  flat,  and  there  is  a  little  aqueous  humour,  but  the 
crj'stalline  lens  is  almost  spherical,  and  very  hard.  The  ear  is  a  sac,  in  which  are  sus- 
pended small  hard  bodies ;  and  there  are  three  membranous  canals  within  the  cranium 
in  ordinary  fishes,  but  in  its  walls  in  the  cartilaginous  ones.  They  want  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  tympanal  bones  ;  and  only  the  Sharks  and  Rays  have  an  external  opening, 
which  in  them  is  level  with  the  head.  As  great  part  of  the  tongue  is  bony,  and  as  it  is 
often  furnished  with  teeth  and  other  hard  parts,  Fishes  can  have  little  sense  of  taste. 
The  fleshy  cirri,  or  beards  as  they  are  termed,  of  some  of  the  species,  are  perhaps 
organs  of  touch.  The  body  is  in  general  covered  with  scales,  and  generally  speaking 
they  have  no  organ  of  prehension  except  the  mouth. 

In  most  fishes,  the  intermaxillary  bone  forms  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  having  the 
miixillarj-  or  the  labial  behind  it.  The  palatal  bones,  pterogoid  and  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses, and  the  tympanum  and  squamosa,  form  an  anterior  jaw,  as  in  Birds  and  Serpents, 
to  the  posterior  part  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated,  which  jaw  has  generally 
two  bones  in  each  side,  except  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes.  The  teeth  are  verj-  various 
in  situation,  in  number,  and  in  form.  They  are  found  on  the  intermaxillaries,  the  max- 
illaries,  the  lower  jaw,  the  vomer,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  the  gill-arches,  and  even  on 
the  bones  of  the  pharynx  behind  these  ;  [but  many  fishes  have  them  only  on  some  of 
these  places,  and  there  are  some  which  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  toothless]. 

Besides  the  gill-arches,  the  hyoid  bone  supports  the  gill-membrane.  The  gill-lids,  or 
operculi  [by  the  working  of  which  respiration  is  carried  on] ,  consist  of  three  pieces,  the 
operculum,  sub-operculum,  and  inter-operculum.  These  are  articulated  on  the  temporal 
bone,  and  play  on  the  pre-operculum;  but  many  of  the  cartilaginous  species  want  them. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  differ  greatly ;  and,  except  in  cartilaginous  fishes,  the 
pancreas  is  supplied  by  cceca  round  the  pylorus,  or  by  a  duplicature  of  the  intestine. 
The  kidneys  are  against  the  spine,  but  the  bladder  is  above  the  rectum,  and  opens  behind 
the  vent  and  the  reproductive  passage,  contrary  to  what  is  found  in  the  Mammalia.  The 
male  organs  are  large  glands  termed  milts,  and  the  female  are  sacs,  which  also  attain 
great  size,  and  have  the  eggs  in  their  internal  folds.  In  most  fishes,  there  is  no  im- 
pregnation till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  eggs  ;  but  in  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  and  some 
others,  the  case  is  different,  some  of  them  producing  perfect  eggs,  and  others  bringing 
forth  the  j'oung  alive. 

The  proper  classification  of  Fishes  is  a  ver)'  difficult  matter.  There  are  two  distinct 
series  of  them: — Fishes,  properly  so  called,  or  Bony  Fishes;  and  Cartilitginous  Fishes. 
or  Chondroptertoii.  The  latter  want  some  bones  of  the  jaws,  and  have  other  pecu- 
liarities :  they  are  divided  into  three  orders  ; — 

Ctclostomi  (round-mouths,  or  suckers),  which  have  the  jaws  soldered  into  a  sort  of 
ring,  and  numerous  gill-openings. 

Selachii  (Sharks  and  Rays),  which  have  gill-openings  similar  to  the  former,  but 
the  jaws  not  soldered  into  a  ring. 

Sturioxes  (Sturgeons),  which  have  the  gill-openings  with  a  lid,  as  in  the  Fishes 
properly  so  called. 

Of  the  Ordin.\rt  Fishes,  or  those  with  bones  in  the  skeleton,  one  order  have  the 
maxillary  bone  and  the  palatal  arch  fixed  to  the  cranium.  These  are  called  Plecto- 
G>fATHi  (soldered  jaws),  and  they  consist  of  two  families  :  Gymnodontes  (naked  teeth), 
and  Sclerodermi  (hard  skins).     Another  order,  the  Lophobranchii,  which   consists 
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but  of  one  family ;   and  which,  with  the  jaws  perfect,  have  the  filaments  of  the  gills 
arranged  in  tufts  upon  the  arches. 

In  the  rest,  which  include  by  much  the  greater  number  of  the  True  Fishes,  the  cha- 
racter employed  by  Ray  and  Artedi,  and  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  first  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  furnishes  two  principal  divisions.  These  are  Malacoptertgii 
(soft  fins),  in  which  all  the  rays,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  the  first  dorsal  or  the 
pectorals,  are  soft  or  jointed  ;  and  Acanthopterygii  (spiny  fins),  in  which  the  first 
portion  of  the  dorsal,  or  first  dorsal  when  there  are  two,  always  have  spinous  rays,  and 
which  have  also  some  in  the  anal,  and  at  least  one  in  each  ventral. 

The  first  of  these  sub-classes  may  be  divided  according  to  the  position  of  the  ventral 
fins.  If  these  are  on  the  belly,  the  fishes  are  Abdominal ;  if  attached  to  the  shoulder, 
they  are  Sub-brachian  ;  and  if  wanting,  they  are  Apodal.  Each  of  these  orders  com- 
prises certain  families,  of  which  the  abdominal  ones  are  very  numerous. 

The  Spinous  Fishes  do  not  admit  of  this  kind  of  division  ;  but  must  be  separated  into 
families,  the  characters  of  which  arc,  in  many  instances,  well  defined.  The  same  gra- 
dation of  families  cannot  be  traced  among  Fishes  as  among  Mammalia.  Thus,  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  those  of  generation  in  some,  indicate  connexion  between  Cartilaginous 
Fishes  and  Serpents,  while  the  imperfect  skeleton  of  others  of  these  fishes  indicates  a 
relation  to  MoUusca  and  Worms,  [though  the  far  more  important  disposition  of  the 
nervous  system,  characteristic  of  the  type  of  Vertebrated  Animals,  is  still  retained. 

The  abstract  of  Cuvier's  arrangement  of  Fishes,  by  fur  the  best — that  is,  the  most 
natural,  which  has  hitherto  been  made,  or  which  there  are  materials  for  making — may 
be  given  briefly  thus : — The  series  of  True  or  Bony  Fishes  he  divides  into  the  two  divi- 
sions already  mentioned,  as  distinguished  by  the  rays  of  the  fins.  The  Spinous  Fishes 
form  a  single  order,  and  this  order  he  divides  into  fifteen  families,  which  he  names, 
from  some  well-known  species  as  the  type,  or  for  some  marked  peculiarity  of  character 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  family  and  to  no  other  fish.  The  Soft- finned  Fishes 
he  divides  into  three  orders,  according  as  the  ventral  fins  are  abdominal,  thoracic,  or 
wanting;  and  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  he  divides  into  two  orders, — those  with  free 
gills,  and  those  with  the  gills  fixed.] 
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This  first  order  contains  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Ordinary  Fishes.  Their  characters 
are  spinous  rays  in  the  first  dorsal,  if  there  arc  more  than  one,  and  spinous  rays  in  the  first 
])art  if  there  is  one  only ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  a  first  dorsal,  they  have  free  spines 
without  any  connecting  membranes.  The  anal  fin  has  also  its  first  rays  spinous ;  and 
there  is  generally  one  such  ray  in  each  ventral.  [When  we  speak  of  the  first  ray  of  a  fin, 
we  mean  the  one  nearest  the  head  of  the  fish,  which  is  easily  understood  in  the  other  fins,  and 
is  the  extreme  one  either  above  or  below  in  the  caudal.] 

The  spinous  fishes  are  arranged  into  fifteen  families,  and  some  of  these  families  contain  a 
vast  number  of  genera.  The  families  are  named,  as  already  noticed,  from  some  well-known 
species,  or  some  strikingly  peculiar  character.  [When  a  species  is  the  type,  the  technical 
name  of  the  family  ends  in  idre  or  oidcB,  the  Greek  word  for  resemblance ;  and  when  it  is 
founded  on  a  peculiar  character,  the  name  is  descriptive  of  that]. 
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THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTIIOPTERYCII. 
Fercid^  (the  Perch  Family). 
These  fishes  have  the  body  oblong,  covered  with  hard  or  rough  scales,  with  the  gill-lid  or  gill-flap,  or 
often  both,  toothed  or  spinous  in  the  margins.     The  species  are  very  numerous  in  the  waters  of  all 
warm  countries ;  their  flesh  is  in  general  agreeable  and  ^^■llolesome  ;  they  are   mostly  thoracic^  or  ha\e 
the  ventral  tins  under  the  pectoral,  and  they  are  subdivided  according  to   the  number   of  gill    rays. 
The   first  division  have  seven  rays  in  the  gills,  two  dorsal   fins,    and  all  their  teeth    are   veliwlij. 
[Cuvier    makes    use  of  this  expression  as  descriptive  of   very  minute  teeth,  set   closely  together 
in  immeroiis  rows,  and  thus  resembling  the  pile  of  velvet  in  arrangement  thotigh  not  in  texture.] 
This  division  comprises  various  species,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  genera: — 
Perca,  including  the  Common  Tcrch  of  Europe,  and  various  other  species  of  North  America  and  other  places  ; 
Lttbrax,  the  Basse,  a  marine  icenus,  of  which  species  are  found  both  in  Europe  and  in  America ;  Lates,  the  Perch 
of  the  Nile,  of  which  there  arc  also  species  in  the  Indian  rivers  ;  Centropomiis,  the  Sea  Tike,  wliich  has  the  oper- 
culum obtuse  and  without  spines ;  Grammistis,  an  Indian  genus,  with  white  longitudinal  stripes,  and  a  black 
ground  ;  Arpro,  the  River  Perch,  found  chiefly  in  the  Rhine ;  Zingel,  a  peculiar  Perch  of  the  Danube,  with  tliirtctn 
spines  in  the  first  dorsal. 

Tliis  subdivision  also  comprehends  some  (ishes  of  foreign  countries,  whose  peculiarities  cause  several  subgenera. 
These  are,  IIhtq,  like  a  true  Perch,  only  the  pre-operculnm  is  not  toothed ;  Etelis,  with  hooked  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
but  not  in  the  palate  ;  yiplion,  with  strong  spines  on  the  pre-operculunl  and  operculum  ;  Enoplosiis,  like  a  Perch, 
but  with  body  much  compressed,  two  high  dorsals,  and  the  pre-nperculum  deeply  toothed ;  Diptofiony  compressed, 
double-toothed  l)Order  to  the  pre-operculum,  and  two  spines  on  the  gill-lid.  Other  species  of  this  subdivision  are, 
Apoijon,  small  tisbes,  of  a  red  colour,  with  two  dorsals  far  apart,  and  large  scales,  easily  separated.  One  of  them, 
the  King  of  the  Mullets,  or  Beardless  Mullet,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  CheUodtptenis,  resembling  the  former, 
but  with  long  teeth  in  the  jaws;  and  Poviatomits,  a  very  rare  genus,  of  small  size,  with  immense  eyes,  and 
e.xceeiUngly  small  teeth,  velvety  in  their  arrangement. 

A  second  subdivision  have  two  dorsal  fins,  but  long  and  pointed  teeth,  mingled  with  a  velvety 
arrangement. 

Of  these  the  principal  genera  are  Ambassis,  with  the  dorsals  near  each  other,  and  a  spine  in  front  of  the  former  -, 
they  are  small  fishes  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  East,  abundant  in  pools  and  rivulets,  and  sometimes  prepared  as 
Anchovies ;  and  Liicio-perca,  the  Perch-Pike,  with  long  teeth  on  the  ma.xillaries,  and  and  also  in  the  palate,  found 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  second  division  of  the  Perches  have  seven  rays  in  the  gills,  but  only  one  dorsal  fin  ;  the  genera 
are  arranged  by  the  characters  of  their  teeth,  and  the  leading  ones  are  these : — 

Serrmii^s,  the  Sea  Perch ;  Anthias,  the  Barber,  a  beautiful  red  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  metallic  reflec- 
tions ;  Merons,  the  Great  Perch,  and  some  varieties. 

Distinct  from  these  are  several  genera,  Plcdrepoma,  Dlncopus,  Mesoprioil,  Acerina,  Riipticm,  Pobipvioiu 
Cenlropristis,  and  Gristes.    These  inhabit  dift'erent  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  are  beautiful  fishes. 

The  Percida;  with  less  than  seven  giU-rays,  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  their  dorsal 
fins  and  the  characters  of  their  teeth. 

With  a  single  dorsal,  some  have  hooked  teeth  among  the  other  ones,  as  Cirrhiles,  which  inhabit  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  have  sL\  gill-rays.  Others  have  only  small  teeth,  among  which  there  are  the  following  genera,  Chiro- 
nemus,  Pomotis,  Centrac/iiis,  Priareanthus,  Diiles,  Therapon,  Palates,  and  Etotes.  These  are  chiefly  fishes  of  the 
warm  countries,  some  of  the  fresh  water  and  others  of  the  sea  ;  their  colour  is  in  general  silvery,  marked  with 
blackish  longitudinal  bnes. 

There  are  two  genera  of  Percidac  which  have  less  than  six  gill-rays  and  two  dorsals. 

Tliese  genera  are  TrJcArtrfoH,  a  native  of  the  North  Pacific  ;  and  iSV^/fl^o,  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  fish  in  India. 

We  now  pass  on  to  other  Percidas,  which  have  more  than  seven  gill-rays,  and  seven  soft  rays  besides 
a  spine  in  their  ventrals,  the  other  Acanthoplcryyii  having  never  more  than  five  soft  rays. 

The  genera,  HoJoeentrum,  Myripristh,  Beryx,  and  Trachichthys,  all  of  which  are  brilliant  fishes  of  the  warm 
seas,  and  some  have  the  air-vessel  divided  into  two  parts. 

All  the  Percid.-e  hitherto  mentioned  have  the  ventrals  immediately  under  the  pectorals  ;  but  there 
are  others  which  have  them  differently  placed. 

The  Jugular  Percidje  have  the  ventrals  upon  the  throat  farther  forward  than  the  pectorals.  Thev 
comprehend  the  following  genera  : — 

Tiaehinus,  the  Weevers,  with   the    head  compressed,  the  eyes  near  each    other,  the  mouth   obliquely  up- 
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\v;ird-s,  tlie  first  dorsal  very  short,  but  with  a  formidable  spine  on  the  first  ray,  the  second  dorsal  lout;,  the 
pectorals  large,  and  a  strong  spine  on  tlie  operculum.  These  fishes  lie  in  the  mud,  and  inflict  severe  wounds 
\Yith  their  dorsal  spine,  which  the  fishermen  believe  has  a  poisonous  quality,  but  it  is  merely  rugged,  and  lacerates 
an  ill-conditioned  wound,  similar  to  what  is  inflicted  by  the  antler  of  a  Stag.  Percis,  which  resemble  the  Weevers, 
and  inhabit  tlie  warm  seas,  have  crooked  teeth  on  the  maxillaries  and  the  vomer,  but  none  on  the  palatal  bones. 
Plnqitipes,  also  of  the  warm  seas,  more  sluggish  than  the  preceding  genus,  with  the  teeth  strong  and  conical, 
fleshy  lips,  and  teeth  on  the  palate.  Percopkis,  with  the  body  very  long,  some  of  their  teeth  long  and  pointed,  and 
the  lower  Jaw  much  advanced. 

One  very  remarkable  genus  of  Percidae  is  Uranoscopus,  the  Star-gazer,  so  called  because  the  eyes  are  placed 
un  the  upper  surface  of  the  nearly  cubical  head,  and  directed  toward  the  heavens.  Their-pre-operculum  is  toothed 
on  the  lower  part ;  their  mouth  is  cleft  vertically ;  they  have  a  strong  spine  on  each  shoulder,  and  only  six  rays 
on  each  gill.  Within  their  mouth,  behind  the  tongue,  is  a  narrow  slip  which  they  can  protrude,  and  with  which 
they  attract  small  fishes,  while  themselves  are  concealed  in  the  mud.  Their  gall  bladder  is  of  immense  size. 
One  species,  U.  scaber,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  but  none  of  the  others  are  European.  This  is  a  very  ugly  fish, 
but  still  it  is  eaten. 

The  third  division  comprises  the  Abdominal  Percidie,  or  those  which  have  the  ventral  fins  behind 
the  pectorals. 

One  genus  has  them  still  partially  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  This  is  Polynemiis  (many  fillets),  so 
called  because  the  inferior  rays  of  their  pectorals  are  filled  and  extended  into  long  threads.  Their  teeth  are  in  part 
velvety,  like  those  of  the  true  Perches,  and  partly  also  like  those  of  a  Carp,  and  they  have  them  on  the  maxillaries, 
the  vomer,  and  the  palate.  Their  snout,  however,  is  rounded,  and  the  vertical  fins  are  scaly.  They  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  warm  countries,  and  one,  P.  paradiseus,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  with  seven  filaments  from  the 
fin  on  each  side,  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  is  the  celebrated  "mango  fish"  of  the  Ganges,  reckoned 
the  most  delicious  in  India.  Most  of  the  other  species  have  the  filaments  shorter,  but  the  flesh  of  all  of  them  is 
excellent. 

The  following  genera  have  the  ventrals  still  farther  behind,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  quite  detached 
from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.     Of  these  there  are  several : — 

Sphi/reena,  the  Sea  Pike,  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  Esox  or  True  Pike.  Tliey  are  large 
fishes,  with  an  oblong  head  and  projecting  under  jaw.  There  are  several  species  inhabiting  the  warmer 
seas,  and  one,  S.  barracuda,  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  White  Shark.  ParalepU,  small  fishes,  resembling 
the  last  genus  in  general  characters,  but  with  the  second  dorsal  fin  small  and  fleshy.  Mullus,  the  Sur- 
nmllet,  a  very  celebrated  genus,  and  held  in  much  estimation  by  epicures.  These  fishes  nmst  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Mullets  properly  so  called,  which  give  name  to  another  family,  and  are  typical  of 
it,  being  very  different  in  form  and  appearance  from  the  Surmullets.  The  latter  have  the  body  thick  and 
oblong,  with  the  profile  of  the  head  nearly  vertical,  the  eyes  far  up,  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  palate  only,  two 
cirri  inwards  at  the  lower  jaw,  and  but  four  rays  in  the  gills.  There  are  two  species,  both  of  which  are  European, 
the  Striped  Red  Mullet,  M.  surmulatus,  which  is  not  very  uncommon  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  ;  and  the 
Plain  Red  Mullet,  M.  barbatus,  which,  though  named  as  a  British  fish,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Uoth  species  are  delicioua  eating ;  and  the  luxurious  Romans  used  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  changes  of  colour 
in  the  Red  Mullet  when  dying,  before  they  devoured  its  flesh.  Upeneus  is  a  genus  of  the  tropical  seas,  with  teeth 
ill  both  jaws,  but  none  in  the  palate.  They  have  only  four  gill-rays,  like  the  Surmullets,  but  have  also  an  air- 
bladder,  which  the  latter  are  without.    These  complete  the  family  of  the  Percidue,  as  now  known. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
Fishes  with  Hard  Cheeks. 

This  family  comprehends  a  number  of  fishes  of  which  the  appearance  of  the  head  is  singular,  being 
variously  mailed,  or  defended  by  spines  and  scaly  plates  of  hard  matter  ;  but  they  have  many  characters 
in  common  with  the  PercidcB.  Their  principal  distinction  consists  in  the  suborbital  bone  being 
more  or  less  extended  over  the  cheek,  and  articulated  with  the  operculum.  The  Star-gazer  is  the  only 
genus  of  the  Perch  family  which  resembles  them  in  this  respect ;  but  in  it,  though  the  suborbital  bone 
is  very  broad,  it  is  connected  posieriorly  with  the  temporal  bones,  and  not  with  the  operculum. 

The  following  are  the  principal  genera  : — 

Triijla,  the  Gurnards,  so  called  from  the  sounds  which  they  utter  with  their  gill-lids  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 
They  have  an  immense  suborbital  plate,  to  which  the  operculum  or  gill-lid  is  articulated  by  an  immoveable  suture, 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  separate  motion.  They  have  the  head  vertical  in  the  sides,  hard  and  rough  bones,  two 
distinct  dorsals,  three  free  rays  under  the  pectorals,  twelve  coeca,  and  an  air-bladder  of  two  lobes.  The  Gurnards 
properly  so  called,  have  small  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  in  front  of  the  vomer,  together  with  large  pectorals, 
but  not  sufliciently  so  for  raising  them  out  of  the  water,  like  those  of  the  Flying  Fishes.  There  are  many  species 
found  in  the  temperate  seas,  which,  though  in  estimation  for  the  table,  are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  Sur 
mullets.     The  English  species  are  T.  cucidt/s,  the  Red  Gurnard,  with  strong  plates  in  the  cheeks,  the  body 
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leng^thened,  and  nearly  round,  one  spinous  and  one  soft-ray  dorsal  fin  ;  seven  rays  in  Ihe  gills,  gill-opening  larKC, 
and  with  three  free  rays  at  the  base  of  each  pectoral.  T.  llirundo^  the  Sapphirine  Gurnar<i,  with  the  pectorals  of 
immense  size,  but  in  most  of  its  other  characters  analogous  to  the  Red  Gurnard,  it  is  more  abundant  than  that 
s)>ecies,  and  grows  to  a  larger  size.  Is  rather  a  dry  fish,  but  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good,  and  it  answers  very 
well  for  salting.    There  are  various  other  species,  chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  genera,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  Gurnards,  deserve  some  notice:— /'Howo/k*,  an 
American  fish,  resembling  the  Sapphirine  Gurnard,  but  with  the  pectorals  so  large,  that  they  can  support  tJie 
body  during  a  considerable  leap  through  the  air.  They  have  a  characteristic  band  of  small  teeth,  closely 
crowded  together,  upon  each  parietal  bune.  Penstidion,  a  genus  having  the  whole  body  mailed  with  large  hex- 
agonal scales,  ranged  in  longitudinal  rows.  Their  muzzle  is  divided  in  two,  and  there  are  cirri  to  the  mouth,  but 
no  teeth.  Dact^lopttrus,  celebrated  as  Flying  Fishes.  They  have  the  subpectoral  rays  numerous,  longer  than  the 
body,  and  united  by  a  membrane,  so  as  to  furnish  large  supplemental  fins,  by  means  of  which  the  fishes  can 
protract  their  fall  for  a  few  minutes,  when  they  spring  from  the  water  to  escape  the  Cor>'phene8,  and  other  ene- 
mies ;  but  as  the  fishes  cannot  fly,  or  take  a  new  impulse  from  the  air,  they  speedily  fall  down  and  become  the 
victims  of  the  pursuers.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean;  and  are  small  fishes,  seldom 
more  than  a  foot  In  length.  Cephalacanthus^  resembles  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  fins, 
or  wings,  as  they  are  sometimes  improperly  called.  CottM,  t\ie  iiiiti-heady  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
They  have  the  head  depressed,  with  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  in  the  front  of  the  vomer,  the  gill-lids  furnished  with 
spines ;  gills  with  si.v  rays,  and  large  openings,  bodies  slender,  and  without  scales ;  two  dorsals,  near  to  each  other, 
and  the  ventral  fins  small.  OC these,  C.  gobio^  the  Miller's  Thumb,  is  found  in  rivers;  C.  bubalis,  which  has  tlie 
gill-lids  very  spiny,  C.  f/iiadricornis^  with  four  short  spinous  processes  on  the  top  of  the  head,  are  found  in  the 
sea :  besides  these  there  are  some  foreign  species. 

Apidop/iorut,  the  Pogge,  sometimes  termed  the  Armed  Bull-head,  has  the  body  octangular,  and  covered  with 
scaly  plates,  with  recurved  spines  on  the  snout,  and  teeth  in  the  jaws  only ;  it  is  a  genus  found  in  the  Northern 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  the  species  are  small  and  unimportant. 

Some  groups,  recently  known,  have  the  characters  of  Cottus,  and  of  Scorpwnn.  Of  these  we  may  notice 
IJemitriptenis,  with  two  dorsals,  a  bristly  head,  and  no  scales  on  the  body;  it  varies  in  length  from  one  to  two  feet, 
and  IS  found  on  the  .\nieiican  shores.  Hemilepidotuxy  has  only  one  dorsal ;  teeth  in  the  palate,  and  longitudinal 
bands  of  scales,  which  are  not  visible  till  the  body  is  dried ;  it  occurs  in  the  Pacific.  Platt/cep/iatus,  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  large  ventrals,  with  six  rays  placed  behind  the  pectorals ;  the  head  depressed,  and  sharp 
and  spinous  at  the  sides,  but  not  operculated.  There  are  seven  rays  in  the  gills,  a  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  the 
palate,  and  the  botiy  covered  with  scales. 

Scorptena,  of  which  there  are  two  subgenera,  which  have  the  head  rough,  and  hardened  with  plates,  and  are  com- 
pressed laterally;  the  body  is  scaly;  and  there  is  one  dorsal  fin.  Except  in  the  singular  appearance  of  their 
armed  and  tuberculated  heads,  they  very  much  resemble  the  Perches.  The  subgenera  are  Scorp<ena,  without 
scales,  but  armed  with  spines,  which  are  accounted  dangerous.  They  are  a  gregarious  fish,  and  have 
their  haunts  among  the  rocks.  Some  allied  species  have  the  body  much  compressed,  and  a  vejy  high 
dorsal  fin,  united  to  the  caudal.  St^Oastes,  the  Norway  Haddock,  rather  a  large  species,  w ith  u.any  spines  on  the 
head,  a  long  dorsal,  of  which  the  posterior  portion  has  soft  rays;  the  eyes  very  large,  and  teeth  in  all  the  jaws.  It 
Inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  the  Greenlanders  use  its  spines  as  needles,  /'/erow,  Indian  fishes,  resembling 
the  last  genus,  but  with  no  lateral  and  pectoral  rays;  remarkably  long;  their  colour  \ery  beautiful;  and  no 
teeth  in  the  palate.  Blcpsias,  inhabits  the  North  Pacilic;  has  hard  cheeks,  cirri  ou  the  lower  jaw,  five  gill-rays, 
small  ventrals,  and  one  dorsal,  consisting  of  three  lobes.  Jpistes,  Treacherous,  are  small  lishes,  having  a  formid- 
able spine  on  the  suborbital  plate,  and  branched  rays  in  the  pectorals.  Some  have  scales,  and  some  not.  Agriopus, 
want  the  spine  of  the  former,  have  the  dorsal  very  high,  and  reaching  to  between  the  eyes,  a  narrow  muzzle,  and 
the  body  without  scales.  Pelor,  like  Scorpcena  in  tlieir  teeth  ;  two  free  rays  in  the  pectorals,  head  flat,  eyes  close 
together,  dorsal  spines  verj- high,  and  whole  appearance  singular.  Synaitceia,  as  ugly  as  the  former;  the  head 
shapeless,  tuberculated,  and  the  skin  loose.  No  teeth  on  the  vomer  or  palate.  Like  most  of  the  analogous  geneia, 
they  inhabit  the  warm  seas,  and  this  genus  is  considered  poisonous.  Monoceniris,— body  short,  thick,  com- 
pletely covered  with  rough,  angular  plates,  four  or  five  stout  spines  in  place  of  the  lirst  dorsal ;  each  ventral  a 
single  large  spine ;  head  and  mouth  large ;  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  palate,  short  and  crowded  ;  found  near  Japan. 
Gasterosteusy  Stickleback,  a  numerous  and  very  common  genus,  found  both  in  fresh  waters  and  the  sea. 
Named  from  the  free  spines  on  the  back,  and  a  bony  covering  on  the  belly.  Their  ventrals,  placed  behmd  the 
pectorals,  consist  only  of  a  single  spine,  and  they  have  but  three  rays  and  gills.  There  are  several  European 
species,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  number  and  character  of  their  spines.  Though  of  small  size,  they  are 
exceedingly  voracious.  Oreosomo,  a  small  oval  fish,  with  its  body  all  covered  over  with  scaly  cones;  only  one 
species  is  known. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
Sci^xiD^  (the  Maigrk  Family). 
These  still  resemble  the  Perches  in  the  notches  of  the  pre-operculum  and  operculum  ;  but  they  have 
no  teeth  on  the  vomer  or  palate.     The  muzzle  is  thickened,  and  there  are  a  tew  scales  on  the  dorsal 
fins,  of  which  fins  some  genera  have  one  and  others  two. 
The  following  are  the  principal  genera  :— 
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SciiUna,  of  which  there  are  seven  subgenera.  Tlie  general  characters  are,— the  head  inflated,  and  siipportctl  by 
cavernous  boi-os  ;  two  dorsals,  or  one  deeply  notched,  the  boft  part  much  longer  than  the  spinous  ;  the  anal  shurt, 
the  pre-operculum  toothed,  and  the  operculum  divided  into  points  at  its  extremity;  seven  arches  in  the  gills. 
They  resemble  the  I'erches,  only  they  have  no  teeth  in  the  palate;  their  whole  head  is  scaly,  their  air-bladder 
often  curiously  fringed,  and  the  stony  appendages  in  the  ear  larger  than  in  most  fishes.  The  following  are  the 
subgenera  :— 

Scuena,  or  Maigres,  properly  so  called,  which  have  the  spines  of  the  anal  weak,  and  neither  elongated  canine 
teeth  nor  cirri  at  the  mouth.  One  species,  iS.  umbra,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  used  to  be  highly  esteemed, 
but  has  latterly  become  rare.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  six  feet  or  more.  Some  other  species  of  this  subgenus 
are  found  in  the  Southern  and  Indian  Seas. 

Otolitkus,  has  the  anal  spines  weak,  and  no  cirri,  some  elongated  or  canine  teeth,  and  two  boms  attached  to  the 
air-bladder,  and  erected  forwards.  They  are  Indian  and  American  fishes;  one  is  known  as  the  Stone  Perch  of 
Pondicherr>'.  Ancylodon,  resembles  the  former,  but  has  a  short  muzzle,  long  canine  teeth,  and  a  pointed  tail. 
CoiT/««,  small  and  crowded  teeth,  with  neither  canines  nor  cirri;  the  second  anal  spine  rather  strong.  One, 
species,  C.  nigra,  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  are  others  in  the  Indian  and  American  seas. 
Johnius,  resembles  the  last,  but  has  the  second  anal  spine  weaker,  and  shorter  than  the  soft  rays.  They  are  found 
in  the  seas  of  India,  Tropical  Africa,  and  America,  and  are  esteemed  as  food,  their  flesh  being  white  and  easy  of 
digestion.  Vmbrina,  distinguished  by  a  cirrus  on  the  lower  jaw.  A  remarkably  beautiful  fish,  found  plentifully 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain.  Its  ground  colour  is  golden,  with  bright 
bands  of  steel  blue ;  and  its  flesh  is  excellent.  It  is  not  a  very  long  fish,  but  is  sometimes  forty  pounds  in  weight. 
Pogonias,  somewhat  like  the  former,  but  with  several  cirri  below  the  jaw.  Some  of  them  are  silvery,  and  attain 
the  size  of  an  Umbrina.  This  fish  produces  much  more  sound  than  any  of  the  other  Sciaenidie,  on  which  account 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Drum-fish. 

Egues,  has  a  long  and  compressed  body,  elevated  at  the  shoulders,  and  tapering  to  the  tail ;  the  teeth  are  small 
and  closely  set ;  the  first  dorsal  is  high,  the  second  long  and  scaly ;  and  they  all  belong  to  the  American  seas. 

The  Scisenidae  with  a  single  dorsal  fin,  are  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  the  gill-rays. 
Those  which  have  seven,  correspond  to  some  genera  of  the  Sparidte,  and  have  the  pre-operculuui  always 
notched.     The  following  genera  have  seven  gill-rays  : — 

llfpmulon,  has  the  muzzle  lengthened,  resembling  that  of  a  Hog;  the  lower  jaw  compressed,  opening  very  wide 
and  of  a  bright  red.  Hence  they  are  called  *'  Red-throats  "  in  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Their  teeth  are  small,  and 
closely  set ;  and  their  dorsal  fin  is  slightly  notched,  having  the  soft  part  scaly.    They  inhabit  the  American  seas. 

Prisfipoma,  have  pores  in  the  jaw,  hke  the  last  species,  but  the  muzzle  thicker,  the  mouth  not  so  deeply  cleft, 
and  their  dorsal  and  anal  fins  without  scales.  The  obtuse  angle  of  the  operculum  is  concealed  by  a  membrane. 
They  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  warm  latitudes  of  both  oceans. 

DigrammOy  resemble  the  last-named,  except  that  the  cavity  of  the  symphysis  is  wanting,  and  there  are  two  large 
pores  beneath  each  side.  They  are  found  in  both  oceans.  Those  of  the  Atlantic  have  large  scales,  and  those  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  smaller,  and  a  shorter  and  thicker  muzzle. 

The  Sciainidse  with  a  single  dorsal,  and  less  than  seven  gill-rays,  admit  of  more  subdivision.  Some 
have  the  lateral  line  extending  to  the  caudal  fin,  others  have  it  interrupted.  The  following  genera 
possess  the  former  character: — 

Lobotes,  have  the  muzzle  short,  the  lower  jaw  prominent,  the  body  high,  and  the  posterior  angle  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  so  elongated,  as,  with  the  rounded  caudal  fin,  to  appear  in  three  lobes.  There  are  four  groups  of  very 
small  points  near  the  end  ot"  the  jaw.    They  inhabit  both  oceans. 

Chdlodactylis,  have  the  body  long,  the  mouth  small,  many  spinous  rays  in  the  dorsal,  and  the  lower  rays  of  the 
pectorals  simple,  and  produced  beyond  the  membrane. 

Scolopsides,  have  the  second  suborbital  plate  tootheii,  and  terminated  by  a  point  directed  backwards,  crossing 
another  point  of  the  third  suborbital,  directed  the  contrary  way.  The  body  is  oblong,  mouth  little  cleft,  teeth 
velvety,  scales  large,  and  no  pores  in  the  jaws.    They  inhabit  the  Indian  seas. 

Micropferex,  have  the  body  oblong,  three  spines  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  soft  part  of  the 
dorsal  separated  from  the  others,  and  forming  a  small  peculiar  fin.    They  have  the  operculum  without  notches. 

The  Scifenidai  with  less  than  seven  gill-rays,  and  the  lateral  line  interrupted,  form  several  genera  of 
small  oval  fishes,  generally  finely  coloured,  and  distinguished  by  the  armature  of  their  heads.  They 
have  a  nearer  relation  to  the  genus  Cha^todon,  and  resemble  some  of  the  fishes  with  labyrinthic 
branchiEe.     The  following  are  the  genera  : — 

Amphllrion,  with  the  pre-operculum  and  three  operculum  pieces  dentelated,  the  latter  produced  on  a  single  row 
of  blunt  teeth.  Poinacentres,  have  the  pre-operculum  dentelated,  the  operculum  without  armature,  and  a  single 
row  of  trenchant  teeth.  Premnas,  have  one  or  two  stout  spines  on  the  suborbital,  and  the  pre-operculum  toothed. 
Dasct/lhfs,  resemble  Pomacentres,  except  in  having  the  teeth  very  small,  and  thickly  crowded.  All  the  genera  in- 
habit the  Indian  seas. 

Glyphisodon,  with  the  gill-lids  entire,  and  a  single  row  of  trenchant  and  generally  notched  teeth.  They  are 
found  in  the  Atlantic,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  Indian  sens. 

Udianus,  resemble  the  preceding  genus  in  their  operculum,  but  have  the  teeth  small  and  velvety. 
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THE  FOLUTll  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTIIOPTEKYGII. 
Sparid.e  (the  Sea-bream  Faiiiilv). 
These  have  no  teeth  in  the  palate;  their  general  figure  rcscnihles  that  of  the  preceding  family;  their 
bodies  have  scales  larger  or  smaller,  1)ut  they  have  none  on  the  fins  ;  their  muzzle  is  not  thickened,  nor 
the  bones  of  the  head  cavernous;  they  have  no  notches  in  their  prcoperculum,  nor  spines  on  the  oper- 
culum ;  their  pyrolus  has  coscal  appendages ;  they  have  six  gill-rays,  which  are  arranged  according  to 
the  form  of  the  teeth.  The  first  tribe,  of  which  there  are  five  genera,  have  the  sides  of  the  jaws  set 
with  round,  flat  teeth,  resembling  a  pavement.     The  genera  are  as  follow ; — 

Sargiii,  with  cutting  teeth  in  the  front,  like  those  of  iMan ;  but  in  some  species  the  teeth  vary. 

Chnisophrit,  Gilt-heads,  with  round  grinders  in  the  sides  of  the  jaw,  and  a  few  blunt  conical  teeth  in  front. 
There  arc  two  European  species  :  C.  auraliis,  a  large  and  beautiful  fish,  with  a  golden  eyebrow;  and  C.  mitroil<m, 
with  the  teeth  smaller,  and  the  profile  fuller.  The  first  species  is  occasionally  found  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
They  have  very  strong  teeth,  and  are  able  to  break  the  hardest  shells  of  the  Slollusca. 

PaffruSy  has  only  two  rows  of  grinders. 

P.  tulgarit,  silver}',  glossed  with  red,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  on  tlie  English 
shores.  There  are  others  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  one  of  Southern  Africa,  which  has  the  jaws 
as  hard  as  stone. 

Pagetus,  has  the  teeth  smaller,  and  the  muzzle  more  elongated.  P.  eri/t/irinus,  the  Spanish  Bream,  is  silverj , 
glossed  with  rose-colour:  it  is  a  very  beautiful  fish.  There  are  numerous  others  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  seas;  but  the  species  named  is  the  only  one  that  occurs  on  the  English  coast,  excepting  the  Sea  Bream, 
/'.  cenlrodentus,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  former,  but  has  a  large  dark  patch  on  the  shoulder. 

DenfeXf  has  all  the  teeth  conical,  and  the  front  ones  hooked.  One  species,  D.  vulgaris,  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  there  are  various  others. 

Some  have  the  mouth  less  cleft,  the  body  lower,  and  the  caudal  scaly  to  the  end ;  and  others  have 
no  scales  on  the  cheek,  but  a  pointed  scale  between  the  veutrals,  and  one  above  each  of  them.  These 
form  a  second  tribe  of  the  family :  and  a  third  tribe  also  consists  of  a  single  genus, — 

Canthants,  which  has  crowded  teeth,  hooked,  and  placed  cardwise  roimd  the  jaws.  One  species,  C.  griseus,  of 
a  silvery  grey  colour,  with  brown  longitudinjd  stripes,  is  found  on  the  English  shores,  and  known  as  the  Black 
Bream. 

The  fourth  and  last  tribe  consists  of  two  genera : — 

Boopn,  with  the  mouth  small,  and  the  external  teeth  trenchant.  There  are  several  species  in  the  Mediterranean, 
silver}'  or  steel-coloured,  with  longitudinal  golden  stripes.  Oblada,  with  small  crowded  teeth  behind  the  trenchant 
ones ;  silvery,  with  blackish  stripes,  and  a  broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 

THE  FIFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
Men'id.e. 

These  difl'er  from  the  last  in  the  great  extensibility  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  advanced  or  withdrawn 
by  means  of  long  intermaxillary  pedicles.     It  contains  only  the  following  four  genera  :— 

M<eiia,  with  fine  narrow  teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  a  band  of  the  same  on  the  vomer ;  body  shaped  like  that  of  a 
Herring,  lead-coloured  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the  belly.  Smarts,  want  the  teeth  on  the  vomer,  and  the  body  is 
less  elevated.  C<esio,  has  the  dorsal  somewhat  higher.  Geres,  mouth  protractile,  jaw  descends  in  advancing, 
and  teeth  in  the  jaws  only  :  much  esteemed  for  food.  The  first  two  genera  inhabit  the  Mediterranean,  the  third 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  fourth  the  Atlantic,  whence  a  stray  individual  sometimes  reaches  the  coast  of  England. 

THE  SIXTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPrERYGII. 
SauAMiPENNES  (Scaly-finucd). 

These  fishes  are  so  designated  because  the  soft,  and  often  the  spinous  parts,  of  their  dorsal  fins  are 
so  covered  with  scales  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  This  is  the  most 
distinguishing  character ;  but  they  also  have,  in  general,  the  body  much  compressed,  and  the  intestines 
long,  and  with  numerous  cceca.  Linnaeus  included  all  those  known  in  his  time  in  the  genus  Chce/odon, 
or  bristle-teetb,  from  the  thinness  and  close  array  of  these  parts ;  but  this  genus  admits  of  subdivision, 
and  there  are  some  others. 

The  CAit/odotis  have  their  teeth  like  a  brush,  their  mouth  small,  their  dorsal  and  anal  fins  scaly  like 
the  body,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  fin  commences.     They  abound  in  the  seas  of  warm 
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clinjates,  and  are  remarkaijle  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours.  Their  iutestiues  are  long,  with  luimerous 
coeea,  and  their  air-bladders  are  large  and  strong.  They  frequent  rocky  shores,  and  are  eaten.  Tlie 
following  are  the  genera  : — 

Chcetodon,  properly  so  called,  with  the  body  more  or  less  elliptical, 
the  spinous  and  soft  rays  continued  in  a  uniform  curve,  the  snout  pro- 
jecting more  or  less,  and  sometimes  a  small  dentation  on  the  operculum. 
They  all  resemble  each  other,  even  in  their  colours,  being  marked  with 
a  black  baud  which  passes  over  the  eye.  In  souie,  there  are  several 
vertical  bands;  others  have  them  longitudinal,  or  oblique;  some  have 
brown  spots  on  the  flanks;  some  have  glossed  bands  on  the  vertical 
fins,  and  one  or  two  ocellated  spots.  Some  of  them  are  also  distin- 
guished by  filaments  produced  from  the  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal,  and 
others  have  vei7  few  spines  in  that  fin. 

Chelmon,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  snout,  with  the  mouth  small, 
and  at  the  extremity,  and  the  teeth  fine  like  hairs.  One  species,  C 
rostratus,  has  the  faculty  of  shooting  insects  with  drops  of  water  pro- 
jected from  the  mouth,  and  it  seizes  them  as  they  fall.  It  is  found  near 
the  shores  of  South-eastern  Asia. 

Heiiioc/ius,  Coachman,  have  the  first  spines  of  the  dorsal,  and  particu- 
larly the  third  and  fourth,  extended  into  filaments  like  a  whip,  and 
often  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 

Ephippusy  Horseman,  with  a  deep  notch  between  the  spinous  and 
soft  portions  of  the  dorsal,  the  first  of  which  has  no  scales,  and  can  be 
folded  into  a  groove  on  the  back.  There  are  various  species,  some  of 
the  American  and  some  of  the  Indian  seas;  and  one  species  is  said  to 
be  a  very  foul  feeder.  Many  of  this  genus  are  found  fossil  in  Mount  Bolca  in  Italy,  which  is  a  vast  magazine  of 
petrified  fishes. 

HolocanthuSy  have  a  strong  spine  on  the  operculum,  with  the  edge  of  that  toothed.  They  are  found  in  the  warm 
latitudes  of  both  oceans.    Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  the  colours  beautiful,  and  regularly  marked. 

Pomacanthusy  have  the  body  more  elevated  from  a  sudden  rise  of  the  edge  of  the  dorsal.  They  are  only  known 
as  American. 

P/at<ix,  has  trenchant  teeth,  with  three  points  in  front  of  their  brush-like  ones,  and  their  body  strongly  com- 
pressed, and  continued  into  thick,  elevated,  and  scaly  fins,  with  a  few  concealed  spines  in  the  anterior  edge,  so 
that  the  height  is  much  greater  than  the  length.  They  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  a  fossil  species  has  been 
found  at  Bulca. 

Psetfiis,  resembles  Platax,  but  has  all  the  teeth  small  and  crowded ;  and  the  ventrals,  which  are  very  long  in 
that,  reduced  to  a  small  spine,  without  soft  rays.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  known  only  as  inhabitants  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

PimelepieniSy  with  a  single  row  of  teeth  placed  on  a  horizontal  base  or  heel,  and  trenchant  in  the  anterior  part. 
The  body  is  oblong,  the  head  blunt,  and  the  fins  thickened  with  scales,  whence  the  name.  They  inhabit  both  oceans. 
Diptterodon,  ATI  analogous  genus,  with  trenchant  teeth,  chisel-shaped,  and  the  spinous  and  soft  parts  of  the 
dorsal  separated  by  a  deep  notch.    Found  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  following  genera,  which  are  ranged  with  Chsetodon,  on  account  of  their  scaly  fins,  yet  differ 
from  them  in  having  teeth  on  the  vomer  and  palate  : — 

Brama,  Ray's  Bream,  has  the  body  deep  and  compressed,  the  profile  almost  vertical,  one  elongated  dorsal  fin, 
scales  on  the  dorsal  and  anal,  and  slender  curved  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  bones  of  the  palate.  It  is  found  in  the 
warmer  seas,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  shores  of  England. 

PempheriSy  has  a  long  and  scaly  anal,  the  dorsal  short  and  elevated,  and  an  obtuse  profile  and  large  eye;  a  small 
spine  on  the  gill-lid,  and  small  crowded  teeth  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate.    Inhabits  the  Indian  seas. 

Toxotesy  the  Archer,  has  the  body  short  and  compressed,  the  dorsal  far  backwards,  the  snout  short  and  de- 
pressed, and  the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper  one.  It  has  small  teeth  crowded  in  all  parts  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  gill-lids  finely  toothed.  It  hits  insects  with  drops  of  water  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  is  remarkably  siu-e  of  its  aim. 


THE  SEVENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
ScoMBERiDiE  (the  Mackerel  Family) 
This  family  comprises  a  vast  number  of  genera,  many  species,  and  countless  individuals.     They  are 
eminently  useful  to  Man,  and  are  the  object  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  fisheries.     Many  of  them 
were  included  by  Linnteus  in  one  genus,  Scomber,  but  they  are  subdivided  as  follows: — 

Scomber,  the  Mackerel,  with  the  body  spindle-shaped,  beautifully  coloured,  smooth,  and  with  small 
scales.    The  common  Mackerel  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  fast-swimming  surface 
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fishes,  for  the  rapidity  wii\j  which  it  dies  wlieii  out  of  the  water,  and  also  becomes  ])utri<I,  or  tainted. 
There  are  several  species  in  the  European  and  American  seas. 

Thynmtt,  the  Tunny,  lias  a  soft  corselet  of  large  scales  on  the  thorax,  a  cartilaginous  keel  between  the  crests 
and  the  sides  of  the  tail,  and  the  first  dorsal  approaching  the  second.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  It  is  captured  in  vast  numbers,  and  fonns  an 
essential  article  of  the  food  of  the  people.  It  has  been  know  n  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  occasionally  appears  on  the  Uritish  coast.  There  are  several  species,  of  which  the  Bonito,  or  Striped  Tunny, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking. 

Orciimu,  has  the  pectoral  fins  much  longer  than  the  Tunny,  the  back  blackish,  the  belly  silvery,  and  the  flesh 
much  whiter  than  that  of  the  Tunny.  In  summer,  it  visits  the  Mediterranean  and  Hay  of  Biscay,  in  shoals.  [Most 
of  the  ScomberidK  flrequent  the  shores  in  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn ;  and  they  subsist,  in 
great  part,  upon  the  fry  of  the  later  spawners,  as  tnese  again  live  upon  theirs,  which  is  a  beautiful  adaptation, 
whereby  the  immense  surplus  of  one  family  offish  adequately  supplies  the  wants  of  another.] 

Aiijris,  have  the  corslet  and  short  pectorals  of  the  Tunny,  and  the  separate  dorsals  of  the  Mackerel.  Found  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Of  a  fine  blue  on  the  back,  with  oblique  blackish  lines,  and  the  flesh  deep  red.  A  West  Indian 
species  equals  the  Tunny  in  size. 

Sarda,  difter  from  the  Tunnies  in  naving  me  teeth  separate,  strong,  and  pointed.  The  only  known  species  in- 
habits both  oceans,  and  is  common  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 

Cyblum,  have  the  body  long,  no  corselet,  jaw-teeth  large  and  lancet-shaped,  parietal  teeth  small,  short,  and 

crowded.    Found  in  the  warm  parts  of  both  oceans ;  and  some  of  the  species  grow  very  large.    TItyrsitety  has  the 

front  teeth  longer  than  the  others,  pointed  teeth  on  the  palate,  and  no  lateral  keels  to  the  tail. 

Gempylut,  have  jaw-teeth  similar  to  the  last,  but  no  parietal  teeth,  and  the  ventral  fins  scarcely  perceptible. 

[These  are  the  subgenera  of  Scomber,  and  the  remaining  Scomberidae  have  characters  somewhat  difl"erent.] 

Xiphias,  the  Sword-fishes,  resemble  the  Tunnies  in  their  very  minute  scales,  the  keels  in  their  tails, 

the  power  of  their  caudal  fin,  and  their  whole  internal  organization.    Their  distinguishing  characteristic 

t  is  a  long  pointed  beak,  formed  like  a  sword  or 

>^7,\       .     ,^._  A  spit,  which  terminates  their  upper  jaw,  and  is 

a  most  powerful  offensive  weapon,  with  which 

they  attack  the  largest  animals  in  the  ocean, 

[and  sometimes  drive  it  into  the  timbers  of 

ships,  where  it  breaks,  and  a  portion  is  left]. 

This  beak  is  principally  composed  of  the  vomer 

'  and  the  intermaxillaries,  and  supported  at  its 

base  by  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal  maxil- 

laiies.     Their  gills  are  not  divided  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  but  each  consists  of  two  large  and  parallel 

lamina,  with  reticulated  surfaces.     They  swim  with  extreme  rapidity,  [and  it  is  probable  that  the 

peculiar  gills  enable  them  to  do  this  with  safety,  not  being  liable  to  get  entangled  like  those  in  threads]. 

Their  flesh  is  excellent.     The  subgenera  are, — 

Xiphiasy  the  Sword-fish,  properly  so  called ;  has  the  beak  long,  flattened  horizontally,  and  trenchant,  like  the 
blade  of  a  large  sword ;  sides  of  the  tail  with  strong  keels;  only  one  dorsal,  which  wears  in  the  middle  in  old  speci- 
mens, and  then  seems  two.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fishes  in  the  European  seas,  and  is  frequently  fifteen 
feet  long.  It  is  ver>-  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  less  so  in  the  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  its  formidable 
weapon,  its  great  strength,  and  its  almost  incredible  celerity,  a  small  crustaceous  animal  penetrates  the  flesh  of 
the  Sword-fish,  and  sometimes  so  torments  it  that  it  dashes  itself  on  the  shore  w  ith  mortal  violence. 

Tetrapturus.    Beak  shaped  like  a  stiletto;  each  ventral  consists  of  one  join  tless  blade;  two  small  crests  on 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  caudal,  as  in  the  Mackerel.    [These  lateral  crests  on  the  tail  appear  to  steady  that 
powerful  organ,  and  thus  render  it  more  eflicient  and  unerring  in  its  intense  labour.]    One  species  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 
Makaira,  hke  the  former,  but  wants  the  ventral  plates ;  rather  a  doubtful  species. 

Istiuphoru*,  has  the  beak  and  caudal  crests  like  Tetrapturus,  but  the  dorsal  high,  and  serving  as  a  sail  in 
swimming;  and  the  long  and  slender  ventrals  are  composed  of  two  rays  each.    Several  species  have  been  named, 
but  they  are  imperfectly  known.     .\ll  the  Sword- 
lishes  attain  a  lai^e  size,  [and  the  dorsal  fin  is  subject 
to  variations]. 

Centronotus,  a  genus  having  free  spines  in- 
stead of  the  first  part  of  the  dorsal,  and  ventrals 
in  all  the  species.     The  subgenera  are, — 

Xaucratex,  the  Pdot-fish,  has  spindle-shaped  body, 
free  dorsal  spines,  keel  on  the  tail  as  in  the  Herring, 
and  tivo  free -spines  before  the  anal.    The  Common  Fig.  135.— Tne  Piiot-fi«i 


Fig  \M  .— Xiplilu  clti'lh 
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Pilot-fish  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  above  a  foot  long ;  but  it  is  swift  and  voracious,  and  follows  in  the  wake  of 
ships  along-  with  the  Shark,  which  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  lead,  and  hence  its  name  of  Ductor.  A 
black  species  of  the  South  American  coasts  has  been  found  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 

Educates,  form  and  dorsal  spines  like  the  last,  but  the  head  flattened,  and  the  keel  and  anal  spines  wanting. 

Lic/iia,  has  dorsal  and  anal  spines  on  the  back,  one  of  the  former  lying  flat  and  directed  forwards,  but  the  body 
is  compressed,  and  no  keels  on  the  tail.  There  are  several  species  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  eatable,  and  some  of 
large  size.  Trachinotus  merely  has  the  body  a  little  more  elevated,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  longer  and  more 
pointed. 

Rhynchobdella.     Spines  as  in  the  former  genus,  long  body,  and  no  ventrals.     The  subgenera  are, — 

Macrogiiathtts :  has  a  pointed,  cartilaginous  muzzle,  projecting  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
separate  from  the  caudal.  Mestaccmhelus :  jaws  equal,  and  dorsal  and  ana!  joined  to  the  caudal.  Both  inhabit 
the  fresh  waters  of  Asia,  and  feed  on  worms,  in  search  of  which  they  plough  up  the  sand  with  their  cartilaginous 
noses  :  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

This  is  the  i)lace  for  the  imperfectly  known  genus  Noiacanthus,  which  has  the  muzzle  of  the  last, 
free  spines  for  a  dorsal,  ventrals  abdominal,  a  long  anal  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  tail,  and  joining  a 
very  small  caudal.  The  known  species  inhabit  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  have  been  found  two  feet  and  a 
half  long. 

Seriola.  This  genus  resembles  Lichia,  has  a  horizontal  spine  before  the  dorsal,  but  the  dorsal  spines  united  by 
a  fin,  a  small  fin  with  two  spines  before  the  anal,  and  no  keel  on  the  lateral  line.  One  species  is  the  Milk-fith  of 
Pondichcrry,  so  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.    There  are  several  other  species  in  both  oceans. 

Nurneus,  resemble  the  last,  but  have  large  ventrals  attached  to  the  abdomen  by  their  inner  edge;  colour, 
silvery,  with  transverse  black  bands  on  the  upper  part.    Has  been  confounded  with  the  Gobies. 

Temnodon :  tail  unarmed,  spines  or  small  fins  before  the  anal,  first  dorsal  sn  all,  second  and  anal  small, 
scales,  one  row  of  trenchant  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  small  crowded  ones  behind,  and  on  the  vomer,  the  parietals, 
and  tongue;  seven  rays  on  the  gills,  and  the  gill-lid  forked.  There  are  species  common  to  both  oceans,  and  about 
the  size  of  the  common  Mackerel. 

Caranx,  have  the  lateral  line  with  scaly  plates,  keeled,  and  often  spinous,  lioi  izontal  "ipine  before  the  first  of  the 
two  dorsals,  last  rays  of  the  second  dorsal  often  detached,  some  spines  or  a  small  fin  before  the  anal.  Several 
species  in  the  European  seas,  and  generally  over  the  globe.  Resemble  Mackerel,  and  are  called  Bastard 
Mackerel.  [On  the  British  shores  they  are  designated  Scad  or  Horse  Mackerel,  and  they  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  in  immense  shoals,  literally  *'  banking  the  sea,'*  especially  along  the  Cornish  coasts,  and  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Cliannel.    They  feed  on  the  fry  of  Herrings,  and  are  not  in  much  estimation  as  food.] 

Vomer.  This  genus  have  the  body  more  and  more  compressed  and  elevated  in  the  different  sub- 
genera, while  the  armature  on  the  lateral  line  diminishes,  and  the  skin  becomes  smooih  like  satin, 
without  any  apparent  scales.  They  have  no  teeth,  except  short  and  fine  ones  crowded  together;  and 
the  subgenera  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  various  filamentary  prolongations  of  some 
of  the  fins.  Linnaeus  and  Bloch  included  them,  but  improperly,  in  the  genus  Zeus  (Dor\').  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subgenera : — 

Ollntus.  These  resemble  Sittdtej  a  subgenus  of  Caranx,  but  t!-,e  middle  rays  of  the  second  dorsal  are  not 
branched,  but  merely  articulated,  and  extend  in  long  filaments. 

Sci/iis.  Nearly  the  same  in  form  and  filaments, 
bit  tlie  spines  of  the  fir  t  dorsal  hidden  in  the  edge 
of  the  second,  and  the  ventrals  short. 

Blepkarhy  has  long  filaments  to  the  second  dorsal 
and  anal,  the  ventrals  very  long,  and  the  spine 
scarcely  above  the  skin ;  their  body  is  very  elevated, 
but  their  profile  not  so  vertical  as  that  of  some  of 
the  other  subgenera  found  in  the  warm  seas ;  and  in 
t  lie  West  Indies  one  species  is  called  the  "Cobbler." 
Callus,  similar  to  the  last  in  all  respects  except 
having  the  profile  more  vertical.  Argurciosus,  has 
I  he  profile  still  more  vertical,  the  first  dorsal  defi- 
nitely formed,  and  some  of  its  rays  extended  in 
filaments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  second  dorsal;  the 
ventrals  are  also  very  long. 

Voitier,  properly  so  called,  has  the  body  com- 
pressed, and  the  profile  vertical,  as  in  the  two  snb- 
■irnera  immediately  preceding  it,  but  none  of  the 
fins  are  extended  into  filaments. 

Zeus.  After  removing  tlie  analogous  sub- 
genera  of  Vomer,   this   genus    comprehends 
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fishes  with  the  mouth  greatly  projectile,  and  few  and  weak   teeth.     They  differ  much,  and  n-quiie 

division  into  various  subgenera. 

Zeus^  the  I>or>',  hns  the  first  dorsal  deeply  notched 
between  the  spines,  An<l  the  intermediate  menibrunes 
extend  into  long  filaments,  together  with  the  forked 
spines  alunf?  the  bases  of  the  dorsals  and  the  anal. 
One  species,  the  Common  Dory  (John  Dory)  is  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  golden  or  silvery  relleftions, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  li;;ht,  with  a  rourul 
black  Mpot  margined  with  white  on  the  shoulder. 
[The  Dory  has  been  a  renowned  tish  since  the  days  of 
the  ancients,  who  styled  it  not  the  fish  of  Jove,  but 
Zi'uSf  that  is,  Jove  himself.  The  religious  also  claimed 
it  as  the  "  Tribute-money-fish,'*  from  the  black  marks 
of  the  thumb  and  finjjers  of  St.  Peter  on  the  shoulders, 
in  which  it  is  the  rival  of  the  Haddock— neither  of 
which  fishes  Peter  had  any  chance  of  seeing.  It  is 
still  held  in  great  estimation  by  epicures ;  and  being  a 
^ound  fish,  it  keeps  two  or  three  days,  and  is  all  the 
better  for  it.] 
CapraSy  the  Boar-Ii»h,  has  the  notched  dorsal  of  the  Dory,  hut  no  spines  along  the  dorsal  or  anal ;  it  has  the 

mouth  stilt  more  projectile  than  the  Dory,  the  body 

covered  with  rough  scales,  and  the  fins  entirely  with- 
out filaments.    [Its  flesh  in  little  esteem.] 

Lampn*,\ias  a  single  dorsal  very  high  anteriorly, 

as  also  is  the  anal,  which  has  one  small  spine  before 

its  base;  sides  of  the  tail  with  keels;  ventrals  and 

caudal  lobes  very  long,  but  subject  to  be  worn  away ; 

colour,  violet,  spotted  with  white,  and  the  fins  red. 

Inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  grows  to  a  large  size. 

[In  Britain  it  is  known  as  the  Opah,  or  King-fish.] 

Bqutda.    One  dorsal  with  several  spines,  the  fore- 
most occasionally  long,  snout   miich    protracted,   " 

body  compressed,  and  edges  of  the  back  and  belly 

toothed  with  fins.    They  are  small  fishes,  several 

of  which  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  some  of 

them   have  the  power  of  contracting  the  snout 

when  at  rest,  and  projecting  it  suddenly  for  the 

capture  of  those  small  fishes  on  which  they  feed. 
MenaSy  has  the  snout  as  in  the  last,  but  the  body 

more  compressed,  the  abdomen  trenchant  and  very 

convex,  but  the  back  nearly  straight ;  the  ventrals 

are  behind  the  pectorals,  but  still  attached  to  the  shoulder.    One  only  is  known,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  silvery, 

with  a  black  spot  near  the  back. 
Stromntetis.    This  genus  has  the  same  compressed  form  as  Zeus,  and  the  same  smooth  epidermis;  but  the 

muzzle  is  blunt,  and  not  protractile.    It  has  a  single  dorsal,  with  a  few  concealed  spines  anteriorly,  but  no 

ventrals.   The  vertical  fins  are  thickened  as  in  the  scaly-finned  fishes ;  the  gullet  has  a  number  of  spines  attached 

to  the  membrane.    They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific.    Some  of  the  species 

ditfer  a  good  deal  in  form. 
Peprilits,  has  the  pelvis  trenchant  and  pointed  before  the  vent,  resembling  rudimental  ventrals,  and  some 

species  have  this  part  toothed. 
Luvarui,  resembles  the  former,  but  has  no  trenchant  blade  on  the  pelvis,  only  a  small  scale,  which  covers  the 

vent,  and  a  prominent  keel  on  each  side  of  the  tall.    A  large  species,  silvery,  with  a  reddish  back,  is  found  in  the 

European  seas. 
Seserinus.     All  the  characters  of  the  last  genus,  save  that  there  are  little  rudiments  of  ventrals.     One  small 

species  is  known  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Kurtus,  resemble  Peprilus,  but  differ  in  having  the  dorsal  shorter,  and  the  ventrals  larger;  the  anal  is  long,  and 

the  scales  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  till  the  skin  is  dried.    They  have  seven  gill-rays,  a  spine  between  the 

ventrals,  and  some  small  trenchant  plates  before  the  dorsal,  which  has  a  spine  directed  fonvard  at  its  base.    The 

ribs  are  dilated,  convex,  and  form  a  continuous  annular  tube,  which  extends  so  far  under  the  tail,  and  contains 

the  air-bladder.    Some  have  a  little  cartilaginous  horn  in  advance  of  the  plates  before  the  dorsal.    Tliey  are  found 

in  the  Indian  seas. 

Coryph^iia,  Dorades,  or  Gold-fishes,  the  Dolphins  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  modern  Hollanders. 

They  have  the  body  long,  compressed,  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  the  head  trenchant  in  the  upper 
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part;  a  single  dorsal,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  with  flexible  rays  the  whole  length, 
but  the  anterior  ones  not  jointed;  and  they  have  seven  rays  in  the  gills.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
genera : — 

Co}yph<ena,  the  Coryphene,  properly  bo  called,  have  the  head  much  elevated ;  the  profile  cun'ed,  and  descending 
rapidly;  they  have  teeth  in  the  palate,  as  well  as  the  jaws.  They  are  large  and  Bplendidly-coloured  fishes,  cele- 
brated for  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  and  the  havoc  which  they  commit  among;  the  Flying  Fishes.  [C.  htpparis, 
the  Common  Coryphene,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  It  is  a  brilliant  fiah,  and  drives  throusrh  the 
water  like  a  radiant  meteor.  Its  lone;  dorsal  is  sky-blue,  with  the  rays  gold-coloured ;  its  tail-fin  g^reen  ;  its  back 
green,  mottled  with  orange ;  and  its  belly  silver^',  divided  from  the  former  by  a  yellow  lateral  line.  As  it  passes 
along,  however,  there  is  an  extraordinary  play  of  colours  upon  it ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  fishes  with  the  chanj^es  of 
whose  colours,  when  dying,  the  luxurious  Romans  used  to  gloat  their  depraved  fancy.  Some  of  the  Indian  species 
are  brighter  coloured  than  this  one ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  Scomberidte  have  a  tendency  to  get  blackish  in  the  cold 
seas,  and  brilliant  in  the  warm  ones,  owing  to  the  greater  effect  of  the  solar  light  in  the  latter;  for  the  sunbeam 
is  Nature's  pencil,  down  even  to  the  deepest  fish  or  pearl  shell]. 

Citratixamoresy  differ  from  Coryphene  in  having  the  head  oblong,  and  less  elevated,  and  the  eye  in  a  medium 
position.  Centrolophesy  has  no  teeth  in  the  palate,  and  a  plain  space  between  the  occiput  and  the  dorsal.  [One 
species,  the  Black  Fish,  C.  pompU'nis,  occasionally  wanders  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Britain,  It  is  a  powerful  fish,  and  not  easily  caught,  but  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  It  feeds  partially  on  some 
sea-weeds,  but  chiefly  on  other  fishes.] 

Astrodermus,  has  the  head  and  dorsal  like  the  Coryphene,  but  the  mouth  small,  four  rays  in  the  gills,  and  the 
ventrals  very  small  in  the  throat.  The  scales  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  body,  arranged  into  stars,  hence  the 
name.  Only  one  species  is  known,  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean ;  is  silvery,  spotted  with  black,  and  has  a 
very  long  dorsal.    The  fins  are  red. 

Pteraclis,  teeth  and  head  like  the  Coryphene,  but  the  scales  larger ;  ventrals  on  the  throat  small ;  dorsal  and 
anals  as  high  as  the  fish. 

[Such  are  the  leading  genera  and  subgenera  of  the  Mackerel  family,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
splendid  in  the  class.] 

THE  EIGHTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGIl. 
T^NiD^  (Ribbon-shaped). 

This  family  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mackerels,  its  first  genus  agreeing  intimately  with  the  last  sul)- 
genera  of  Scomber.  The  fishes  composing  it  are  long,  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  have  very  small 
scales.  One  tribe  has  the  muzzle  elongated,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft,  with  strong  trenchant  teeth,  and 
the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper.     This  tribe  contains  only  two  genera. 

Lepidopus,  the  Scabbard-fish,  or  Scale- foot— from  the  fftrm  of  the  ventrals,  which  are  merely  two  scaly  plates. 
The  body  is  thin  and  elongated,  with  a  dorsal  above,  and  a  low  anal  beneath,  terminating  in  a  well-formed  caudal. 
The  gills  have  eight  rays ;  the  stomach  is  long,  with  more  than  twenty  cceca  near  the  pyrolus  ;  and  the  air-bladder 
is  long  and  slender,  with  a  glandular  body  attached.  One  species,  L.  argyreitSj  occurs  from  England  to  Southern 
Africa,  but  is  not  plentiful.  It  is  sometimes  five  feet  long,  but  it  is  rare.  [It  swims  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
often  with  the  head  above  water.  It  has  no  scales  on  the  body,  except  the  two  which  occupy  the  place  of  the 
ventral  fins.] 

Tn'cAiuruff,  Hair-lail.  The  body,  muzzled  jaws,  and  teeth  hke  the  last,  and  a  dorsal  extending  along  the  back;  but 
no  ventral,  anal,  or  caudal  fins,  excepting  a  few  obscure  little  spines  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail,  which  terminates 
in  a  hair-like  point ;  there  are  seven  rays  in  the  gills  ;  the  stomach  is  long  and  thick  ;  the  intestines  striped  with 
numerous  cceca ;  and  their  air-bladder  long  and  simple.  Viewed  laterally,  they  resemble  beautiful  silver  ribbons. 
There  are  several  species  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  one  at  least  of  the  Atlantic.  [One,  T.  Lepturus,  called  by 
some  the  Blade-fish— in  contrast,  we  suppose,  to  the  Scabbard-fish— occurs  occasionally  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  seas.  It  is  shining  silvery,  with  greyish-yellow  fins;  the  dorsal  mottled  with  black  on  the  edge;  the 
irides  are  golden].  Some  of  the  Indian  Trichiuri  have  been  described  as  having  electric  or  galvanic  properties, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact. 

A  second  tribe  comprehends  genera  which  have  the  mouth  small,  and  little  cleft. 

Gi/mnetnis,  has  the  body  elongated,  and  flat,  without  an  anal  fin,  but  with  a  long  dorsal,  a  caudal  composed  of 
few  rays,  and  ventrals  under  the  pectorals,  which  are  fibrous,  with  small  expansions  at  their  extremities,  but  both 
they  and  the  anterior  of  the  dorsal  are  liable  to  be  broken.  The  fishes  themselves  are  very  tender,  their  bones 
soft,  their  fins  easily  rent,  and  their  flesh  soon  decomposed.  They  occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Arctic  Seas.  Some  of  them  are  ten  feet  in  length.  [Two  species  have  occurred  in  the  British 
seas:— G.  Hawkensii,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  G.arcficusy  on  some  of  the  northern  coasts;  but  the  last 
species  is  not  very  satisfactorily  made  out,  as  the  tenderness  of  the  fish  causes  it  to  be  mutilated  almost  the  in- 
stant it  is  stranded.] 

Stylephorusy  has  a  caudal  fin,  as  in  the  last,  but  shorter ;  and  instead  of  the  tail  ending  in  a  book  in  the  middle 
of  the  fin,  as  it  does  there,  it  is  produced  in  a  filament  longer  than  the  body. 
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A  third  tribe  lias  the  muzzle  snort,  and  the  month  cicft  oo.iquely.  It  contains  three  genera. 
SepolOy  have  a  Ion?  dorsal  and  anal,  the  top  of  the  cranium  tiattened,  the  pape  inclining:  upwards,  all  the  epines 
of  the  dorsal  tlexihle,  but  those  of  the  ventrals  stifl",  cavity  and  stomach  very  short,  and  the  air-bladder  extending 
as  far  as  the  tail.  One  species,  of  a  reddish  colour,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean ;  [and  is  occasionally  found  on  the 
south  coast  of  Eni;land,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Red-band  Fish,  or  Red  Snake-lish.  They  appear  to  have  little 
command  of  themselves  in  a  stormy  sea].  Lopfiotrst  head  short,  with  an  osseous  crest  surmounted  by  a  spine, 
bordered  behind  this  with  a  low  tin,  extending  from  this  spine  to  the  tail,  which  has  a  very  small  caudal ;  the  anal 
very  short,  pectorals  moderate,  and  scarcely  any  ventrals ;  teeth  pointed,  eyes  very  larjre,  and  abdominal  cavity 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  One  species  is  known  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  attains  a 
large  size. 

THE  NINTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
Theutyes  (the  Lancet-fish  Family). 
These  agree  with  the  Mackerel  family  in  some  respects,  but  differ  in  others,  such  as  trenchant  spines 
on  the  sides  of  the  tail,  and  an  horizontal  spine  before  the  dorsal.  The  family  contains  few  genera,  all 
foreigners,  with  compressed  oblong  body,  small  mouth,  slightly  or  not  at  all  protractile,  and  only  a 
single  row  of  trenchant  teeth  in  the  jaws.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fuci  and  other  marine  plants,  and  have 
large  intestines.  [Their  powerful  spines,  which  they  use  very  dexterously,  are  weapons  of  defence 
supplied  to  them  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  horns  of  the  ruminant  Mammalia.] 

Stga>ius,]mve  a  unique  character  in  their  ventrals,  which  have  two  spinous  rays,  one  external  and  the  other 
internal,  and  three  branch  rays  between  them.  They  have  tive  giU-rays,  a  horizontal  spine  before  the  dorsal,  and 
the  styloid  bones  of  the  shoulder  so  curved  as  to  unite  at  their  extremities  with  the  first  interspiral  bone  of  the 
anal.    There  are  numerous  species  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Acanthurug,  Lancet-fishes,  have  the  teeth  trenchant  and  notched,  and  a  strong  spine  at  each  side  of  the  tail,  as 
sharp  as  a  lancet,  with  which  they  inflict  severe  wounds  on  such  as  attempt  to  handle  them  unwarily;  hence  their 
common  name.  They  are  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  both  oceans  :  some  with  the  dorsal  very  elevated,  others 
with  a  tuft  of  bristles  before  the  lateral  spine,  and  others  again  with  the  teeth  divided  like  a  comb. 

Prionurtts,  difl'er  from  the  last  only  in  having  a  number  of  horizontal  cutting-blades  on  the  side  of  the  tail,  in 
place  of  the  strong  spine.    [These  might  be  termed  Scarifiers,] 

Xa^eus,  have  trenchant  blades  in  the  tail  like  the  last,  but  with  conical  teeth,  and  a  prominent  horn  projecting 
over  the  muzzle ;  only  four  rays  in  the  gills,  and  three  in  the  ventrals.    Their  skin  is  leathery. 

Axinunix,  more  elongated  than  the  last,  and  without  the  prominence  in  front,  but  with  the  same  number  of  rays 
in  the  gills  and  ventrals  ;  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  they  have  a  single  square  cuttmg-blade,  without  a  basal  shield ; 
their  mouths  are  small,  and  their  teeth  slender. 

Priodottf  have  the  notched  teeth  of  Acanthurus,  the  three  soft  ventral  rays  of  Naseus,  and  the  sides  of  the  tail 
armed  like  Syganus. 

THE  TENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
Fishes  with  Labyrinths  in  the  Pharynx. 

By  the  term  Pharyngin/e  lahyrinihiformte,  is  meant  that  the  upper  membranes  of  the  pharynx 
are  divided  into  small  irregular  leaves,  more  or  less  numerous  in  the  different  genera,  containing  cells 
between  them,  which  the  fish  can  at  pleasure  fill  with  water ;  and  by  ejecting  a  portion  of  this  water, 
moisten  its  gills,  and  thus  continue  its  circulation  while  out  of  its  proper  element.  [From  this  con- 
trivance of  Nature  herself,  we  are  to  understand  that,  if  the  gills  of  a  fish  can  be  kept  properly 
moistened,  by  salt  water  or  by  fresh,  according  as  the  fish  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  one  or  the 
other,  it  may  be  carried  alive  over  land  to  au  indefinite  distance].  By  means  of  this  apparatus, 
these  fishes  are  enabled  to  quit  the  pool  or  rivulet  which  constitutes  their  usual  element,  and  move  to 
a  considerable  distance  over  land.  This  singular  faculty  was  unknowii  to  the  ancients ;  and  the  people 
in  India  still  believe  that  these  fishes  fall  from  heaven. 

[In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  this  apparatus  is  not  necessary,  because  all  the  ponds  and  streams 
there,  which  are  capable  of  supporting  fish,  are  perennial,  and  never  dried  up,  except  in  seasons  of 
extreme  drought,  when,  of  course,  all  the  fishes  perish  ;  but  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  India  perhaps 
above  all  other  tropical  countries,  where  the  seasons  are  alternate  drought  and  rain,  there  is  neither 
food  nor  water  for  a  fish  during  the  one  season,  and  plenty  of  both  during  the  other.  Hence,  these 
fishes  are  furnished  with  this  peculiar  apparatus  in  the  pharynx,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  follow  the  water  over  dry  obstacles,  and,  in  some  of  the  species,  to  climb  steep  banks,  or  even  trees, 
in  the  course  of  their  instinctive  journeys].     The  following  are  the  genera : — 
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^/mftaj,  the  Climbing:  Perch  of  India.  This  fjenus  has  the  labyrinths  highly  complicated;  the  third  pharyntri 
have  pavement  teeth,  and  there  are  otlicrs  bcliiiul  thn  cranium;  the  body  is  round  in  the  section,  and  covered  with 

stronof  scales;  the  head  is  large,  the  muzzle  short 
^^^  '     ■    '■-  ■.  \i\,i^-|Ly\' ■\'4iiI'"'''-M  ^  '  and  blunt,  and  the  mouth  small;  their  lateral  line 

-_.^-^...-  j^  interrupted  for  the  posterior  third;  the  margins 

of  the  operculum,  super -operculum,  and  inter- 
operculum,  are  strongly  toothed,  but  there  are 
no  teeth  in  the  pre-opercuUim  ;  their  gills  have 
five  rays;  they  have  many  spinous  rays  in  the 
dorsal  and  anal;  and  their  stomach  is  of  middle 
size,  rounded,  and  with  three  coecular  appendages 
to  the  pjTolus.  Only  one  species  is  known,  which 
not  only  quits  the  water,  and  moves  over  banks, 
but  is  said  by  Daldorf  to  climb  bushes  and  trees,  by  means  of  its  dorsals  and  the  spines  on  the  gill-lids ;  but 
others  dispute  the  latter  power.    This  species  is  very  common  in  India. 

Polyacanihnx,  has  the  spinous  rays  as  numerous  as  the  last  genus,  or  even  more  so;  and  the  same  mouth,  scales, 
and  interrupted  lateral  line,  but  the  gill-lid  is  not  toothed;  the  body  is  compressed ;  there  are  four  rays  in  the 
gills,  a  narrow  band  of  small  crowded  teeth  in  the  jaws,  but  no  palatal  teeth ;  the  labyrinths  are  less  complicated, 
and  the  pyrolus  has  only  two  ccecular  appendages. 

Macropodusj  differs  from  the  last  in  having  the  dorsal  less  extended,  and  that  in  the  caudal  and  ventral  ending 
in  slender  points ;  the  anal  is  also  larger  than  the  dorsal. 

Hesostomoy  have  a  small  compressed  mouth,  so  protractile  as  to  advance  from  and  retreat  to  the  suborbitals ; 
they  have  small  teeth  on  the  lips,  and  some  on  the  jaws  of  the  palate ;  five  gill-rays,  on  the  arches  of  which,  to- 
wards the  mouth,  there  are  lamellae  resembling  the  external  ones  ;  the  stomach  is  small,  and  has  only  two  pyrolic 
cceca,  but  their  intestine  is  long;  the  air-bladder  is  ver>'  stout. 

Osphromanns  [so  called  from  a  conjecture,  apparently  erroneous,  that  the  lab>Tinths  of  the  pharynx  are  organs 
of  smell],  resembles  Polyacanthus,  but  has  the  forehead  concave ;  the  anal  longer  than  the  dorsal ;  the  suborbitals, 
and  inferior  edge  of  the  pre-operculum,  finely  toothed ;  the  first  soft  ray  of  the  ventrats  very  long ;  six  gill-rays ; 
the  body  much  compressed.  One  species,  O.  alfax,  grows  as  large  as  a  turbot,  and  is  considered  more  delicious. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  ponds  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  Cayenne,  where  it  thrives  well.  The  female,  as  in 
many  other  species  of  fish,  digs  a  cavity  in  the  sand  for  the  reception  of  her  eggs. 

TWMoyjorfw*,  has  the  forehead  more  convex  than  the  last,  a  shorter  dorsal,  and  only  four  gill-rays.  The  only 
known  species  is  a  small  fish  from  the  Oriental  Isles,  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the  side. 

Spirobranchiis,  resembles  Anabas,  but  has  no  teeth  on  the  gill-Uds,  but  teeth  in  the  palate.  The  only  known 
species  is  a  minute  fish  of  Southern  Africa. 

Ophicephalus,  like  the  rest  of  the  family  in  most  of  its  characters,  especially  in  the  phar^Tigeal  Iab\Tinth,  and 
can  creep  for  some  distance  over  land;  but  it  differs  from  all  other  Acanthopter>gii  in  having  no  spines  in  the 
fins,  except  a  short  one  on  the  first  of  the  ventrals.  The  body  is  long,  and  nearly  cylindrical;  the  head  flat,  and 
covered  with  polygonal  plates;  the  dorsal  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  ;  the  anal  is  also  long,  and  the  caudal 
round  it ;  they  have  five  gill-rays ;  the  stomach  is  obtuse,  with  moderately  long  coeca ;  and  the  abdominal  cavity 
extends  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  caudal.  They  are  found  in  India  and  China,  of  various  species,  and  different 
sizes.  In  the  former  country,  the  jugglers,  and  even  the  children,  amuse  themselves  by  making  it  craw!  along 
upon  dry  ground ;  and  in  China,  the  larger  ones  are  cut  up  alive  for  sale  in  the  markets. 

[All  the  genera  and  species  of  this  family  are  fresh-water  fishes-;  and  they  have  not  liilhcrto  been 
found  except  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  Southern  Africa.] 

THE  ELEVENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
McGiLiD^  (the  Mullet  Family). 

This  family  consists  of  the  following  three  genera  : — 

Mugil,  the  Mullet,  properly  so  called,  [which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  Red 
Mullets,  either  plain  or  striped,  which  are  included  in  the  Perch  family].  Their  organization  has  so 
many  peculiarities  that  they  might  be  formed  into  a  separate  family.  Their  body  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
covered  with  large  scales,  two  separate  dorsals  with  only  four  spinous  rays  in  the  first,  and  the  ventrals 
are  a  Httle  in  rear  of  the  pectorals.  Their  head  is  a  little  depressed,  covered  with  large  angular  scaly 
plates ;  their  muzzle  is  short ;  their  form  is  an  angle,  in  consequence  of  a  prominence  at  the  middle  of 
the  lower  jaw;  and  their  teeth  are  very  small,  and  in  some  almost  imperceptible.  They  have  six 
gill-rays  ;  the  bones  of  the  pharynx  give  an  angular  form  to  the  gullet ;  their  stomach  terminates  in  a 
fleshy  gizzard,  resembling  that  of  a  bird ;  they  have  few  ccecal  appendages,  but  the  intestinal  canal  is 
long  and  doubled.  They  are  gregarious,  resorting  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  large  troops,  and  con- 
stantly leaping  up  out  of  the  water.    [They  feed  in  part  upon  small  Crabs  and  other  Crustacea,  which 
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tliey  swallow  entire].  There  arc  several  species  found  in  the  European  seas,  of  which  the  tlcsh  ia 
much  esteemed. 

3/.  cephaim,  the  Grey  Mullet,  has  the  eyes  half  covered  by  two  adipose  membranes,  adherins  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  of  the  orbit ;  when  the  mouth  is  closed  the  maxillary  is  completely  hidden  under  the 
suborbital ;  the  base  of  the  pectoral  has  a  Ion;;  crest  with  a  koi-1 ;  the  nostrils  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
space,  and  the  teeth  are  a  Httle  prominent.  It  is  tlie  lur^est  and  best  of  the  Mediterranean  species.  [It  occurs 
also  on  the  British  shore,  tliough,  perhaps,  not  so  frequently  as  another  species,  the  Tbick-Hpped  Grey  Mullet, 
M.  chelo.  The  two  are,  however,  sometimes  confounded  with  each  other.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  another 
Grey  Mullet,  first  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and  which,  from  its  shortness  in  proportion  to  the  len^^th,  he  has 
called  M.  curtus.  With  the  exception  of  its  form,  its  small  size,  and  some  ditference  in  the  rays  of  the  pectoral, 
anal,  and  caudal  fins,  it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  M.  ccpfiaiu/t.] 

M.  capitoy  the  Kainando  of  Nice,  has  the  maxillary  visible  behind  the  commissure  of  the  jaws,  even  when  th  ■ 
mouth  is  shut ;  its  teeth  are  much  weaker :  its  nasal  openings  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  tlie  membrane  of  tlie  eye 
docs  not  cover  any  part  of  the  ball.  The  scale  before  the  pectoral  is  short  and  blunt,  and  there  is  a  black  spot  at 
the  base  of  that  fin. 

Two  much  smaller  species  {M.  aureus  and  M.  saltator  of  Risso)  resemble  M.  capita.  The  first  has  the  niaxillaries 
under  the  suborbitals,  like  Cephalus,  but  the  nostrils  are  near  each  other,  as  in  Capito.  The  second,  with  the  cha- 
racters of  Capito,  have  the  suborbital  notched,  showing  the  maxillary, 

.1/.  chi'lot  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  thick  fleshy  lips, 
by  their  ciliated  edges,  and  by  the  teeth  which  penetrate  their  substance  like  hairs.  The  maxillary  is  curved,  and 
appears  behind  the  commissure.  M.  iabio,  a  small  American  species,  has  proportionally  larger  lips,  with  their 
margins  curved.  There  are  also  some  thick-lipped  species  in  the  Indian  seas.  [Tliere  seems  little  doubt  that 
Chelo  is  the  Grey  Mullet,  which  is  so  frequently  taken  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  on  the  Channel  coast,  although 
not  the  one  generally  described  as  such]. 

Tetragonunu,  is  so  named  from  the  projecting  keels  or  ridges  on  each  side,  near  the  base  of  the  caudal.  It  is 
also  one  of  those  insulated  genera  which  indicate  particular  famiUes,  [rather  than  belong  to  any  of  those  esta- 
blished ones].  They  in  part  resemble  the  Mullets,  and  in  part  the  Mackerels.  Their  body  is  elongated ;  their 
sjiine  is  ilorsal,  long,  but  very  low;  their  soft  dorsal,  which  approaches  the  other,  higher  and  shorter;  their  anal 
is  opposite  the  soft  dorsal,  and  their  ventrals  a  little  behind  the  pectorals;  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  are  raised 
vertically,  and  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  trenchant  teeth  Hke  a  saw,  and  inclosed,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  by 
the  upper  teeth  ;  there  is  also  a  small  range  of  teeth  upon  each  parietal  bone,  and  two  on  the  vomer ;  the  gullet  is 
furnished  internally  with  hard  and  pointed  papillae ;  their  stomach  is  tleshy,  and  doubled ;  their  coeca  numerous, 
and  their  intestinal  canal  long.  Only  one  species  is  known,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  foot  long, 
and  black  :  its  flesh  is  believed  to  be  poisonous. 

At/urina,  is  a  genus  which  does  not  completely  harmonize  with  any  other,  and  therefore  it  is  arranged  between 
the  Mullets  and  the  Gobies.  It  has  a  lengthened  body,  two  dorsals  far  apart,  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals,  the 
mouth  protractile,  and  furnished  with  very  small  teeth.  All  the  known  species  have  a  broad  silvery  band  along 
each  flank.  TTiey  have  six  gill-rays;  their  stomach  is  a  cul-de-sac,  and  no  crecular  appendages.  The  last  trans- 
verse process  nf  the  dorsal  vertebree  are  bent,  forming  a  sort  of  conical  receptacle  for  the  end  of  the  air-bladder. 
Tliey  are  small  fishes,  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh ;  and  the  fry  remain  a  long  time  in  shoalt 
along  the  shores,  and  are  consumed  in  great  numbers.  Four  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  foreign  ones.  [A.  presbytery  is  found  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  also  on  the  east  coast 
as  far  as  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  not  abundantly.  On  the  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  it 
is  plentiful ;  and  on  the  Cornish  coast  it  is  taken  at  all  seasons.  It  is  a  handsome  little  fish,  about  six  inches  long, 
known  as  the  Sand  Smelt,  but  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  true  Smelt.l 

THE  TWELFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTIIOPTERYGII. 
GoBiOD^  (the  Goby  Family). 
The  fishes  of  this  family  are  known  by  the  thinness  and  flexibility  of  their  dorsal  spines.     They  all 

^=^ — ^^^^Tki  ~  ~    --'^      -_^^^rt~^-~     have  the  same  kind  of  viscera, — namely,  a  long, 

-^^PI^^^^^^^^^^^=-^^^^^^^_^_- ^ ^mn  uniform,  intestinal   canal,  without  cceca,   and 

^^j^7^_        — ~    -^-^ —    — ^^^==^7^=-- ~ no  air-bladder.     [The  family  contains  several 

^ ^II^BBMBB^^^^^^ —  ^  — genera,  some  of  which  admit  of  subdivision], 

^II^^^^^^^^^B^g^ Blennius,  The  Blennies  have  one  well-marked 

^~jj^^_-j^g— — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^iL—      character  in  their  ventral  tins,  inserted  before 

".^^^1^^== — '^^^^^^^^B^B^^^^^^     ^^^  pectorals,  and  having  only  two  rays  each. 

-  ^i^f  ..    ^-^I^^BHB^J^^^^^^^    '^^^^  stomach  is  slender,  with  no  cul-de-sac;  the 

-I^"  ^ ----- _  77j=: — -^-Tz^l^^^;;   jnt^ggfine  large,  without  coeca,  and  there  is  no 

,^>^^rrrnr~  ^-"       """  -  -    -  ^  -—       _ _^ — .  ~         air-bladder.     The  form  is  elongated  anti  com- 

''^^^-  '   ~  "^-   ^-^~^-^^ —  r  pressed,  and  there  is  but  one  dorsal,  composed 

Fig  HO.— Bicnoius.  almost  entirely  of  jointlcss  but   flexible   rays. 
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They  live  in  small  troops,  among  rocks  near  the  coast,  swimming  and  leaping,  and  can  exist  for  some 
time  without  water.  Their  skin  is  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion,  whence  they  have  their  common 
name  Blennies.  Many  of  them  are  viviparous,  or  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  fully  formed,  and 
capable  of  subsisting  by  themselves.     They  are  divided  as  follows  : — 

Bletmies,  properly  so  called,  have  the  teeth  equal  and  closely  set,  forming  only  a  sinj!:le  and  reg-ular  row  in  each 
JAW,  but  terminating'  behind,  in  some  of  the  species,  by  a  Ioniser  and  crooked  tooth;  their  head  is  blunt,  their 
profile  vertical,  and  their  muzzle  short.  Most  of  them  have  a  fringed  appendage  over  each  eye,  and  some  have 
another  on  each  temple.  Their  intestines  are  wide  and  short.  The  followiiia;'  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
species  -.—B.  ocellarU,  Ocellated  BIenny,or  Butterfly-fish.  This  has  two  lobes  in  the  dorsal,  the  first  marked  with 
around  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  white  rincr,  and  then  a  black  one.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  [but  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  South  of  Enfjland  by  dredging-.  It  lives  among  the  rocks  and  sea-weed,  and  is  under- 
stood to  feed  on  minute  Crustacea  and  Mollusca.  It  spawns  in  spring.  It  is  a  very  small  fish.]  B.  tentacitlaris 
has  four  filaments  on  the  head,  the  dorsal  fin  even,  and  a  black  spot  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  rays.  [It  is  not 
named  among  the  En^i^lish  Blennies.]  B.  gaitorugine,  has  the  dorsal  nearly  even,  and  only  two  fillets  on  the  head. 
[It  is  found  on  the  Cornish  shores,  varying  in  length  from  one  inch  to  five.  The  general  colour  is  reddisb-brown, 
paler  on  the  belly.]  B.  pafmicornis,  has  the  appendage  over  the  eye  fringed,  and  the  dorsal  almost  quite  even, 
the  anal  long,  and  the  candal  rounded:  [it  is  found  on  various  parts  of  the  British  shores,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Nonvay.  It  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  pale  brown,  mottled  with  dark  dull  brovm].  In  some  the  appendages 
over  the  eyes  are  hardly  visible,  but  they  carry  a  prominent  membrane  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  becomes  red 
anil  inflated  in  the  pairing  season.  Of  these  there  are  several  in  the  European  seas.  B,  galerita.  [Head  blunt  and 
rounded,  body  smooth,  compressed,  and  clammy,  one  long  dorsal  fin,  ventrals  before  the  pectorals,  with  only  two 
rays  each,  and  both  joined  at  the  base.  This  is  an  insignificant  species,  found  occasionally  on  the  British  shores,  but, 
like  most  of  the  genus,  quite  valueless.]  B.  rubiceps,  has  the  first  three  rays  of  the  dorsal  elevated,  with  red 
points,  and  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  same  colour.  B.  pholis,  has  the  head  without  any  appendages,  the  dorsal 
notched,  and  the  pectorals  rather  large.  [It  is  found  on  the  British  shores,  and  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life, 
being  capable  of  hving  a  good  many  days  if  kept  in  moist  grass  or  moss  :  like  the  rest,  it  is  of  trifling  value.] 

The  following  subgenera  are  separated  from  the  Blennies,  properly  so  called  : — 
Mpxodes,  with  the  head  lengthened,  the  muzzle  pointed,  and  projected  in  advance  of  the  mouth ;  a  single  row  of 
teeth,  but  no  large  or  canine  ones, 

Salarias,ha.\e  the  teeth  in  a  single  row,  placed  close,  hooked,  but  very  slender  and  numerous.  In  a  recent 
specimen  they  yield  to  the  touch  like  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument.  Tlie  head  is  much  compressed  above,  and 
enlarged  transversely  below ;  their  lips  are  tleshy  and  thick ;  their  profile  is  quite  vertical.  Their  intestines  have 
spiral  convolutions,  and  are  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the  Common  Blenny.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  only. 

ClinuSf  have  short  pointed  teeth,  dispersed  in  several  rows  ;  their  muzzle  is  less  obtuse  than  in  the  former ;  the 
stomach  is  more  ample,  and  the  intestines  shorter.    There  are  some  variations  of  character. 

Cirrhibarba,  resembles  Clinus  in  shape,  has  small  curved  teeth,  a  little  filament  over  the  eye,  one  m  the  nostril, 
three  larger  ones  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  eight  under  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw.    Found  in  India. 

MurdPuoides,  the  Spotted  Gunnel,  or  Butter-fish,  has  the  ventral  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  rest,  often  only  a 
single  ray  ;  head  small;  body  lengthened  like  a  sword-blade  ;  a  low  dorsal,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
back;  teeth  like  Clinus;  and  the  stomach  and  intestine  have  a  uniform  appearance.  [Found  generally  in  the 
European  seas,  even  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  where  it  is  eaten.  There  it  is  said  to  grow  to  the  length  often 
inches,  but  on  the  British  shores  it  is  seldom  more  than  six.    The  mucous  secretion  of  the  skin  is  very  copious.J 

Opistogiiathiis,  resembles  the  true  Bleimies  in  form,  especially  its  short  snout ;  has  large  maxiflaries  prolonged 
backwards  to  a  sort  of  moustache  ;  teeth  rasp-like,  the  external  row  strongest ;  three  rays  in  the  ventrals,  which 
are  directly  under  the  pectorals.    From  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Zoarcus.  These  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Blennies,  though  they  have  no  spinal  ray,  for  they  have  all  the 
more  essential  characters ;  [one  species,  Z.  viviparens,  is  very  common  on  the  British  shores,  especially  the  north 
and  east ;  it  is  easily  taken  about  the  season  when  charlock  is  in  flower  in  the  corn-fields ;  but  it  is  of  little  value, 
and  generally  disliked,  because  when  boiled  its  bones  turn  green.  It  attains  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  the  female  britigs  forth  her  young  alive.  The  body  is  heavy  and  lumbering,  for  so  small  a  fish.  Z.  labrosut 
is  an  American  species,  of  an  olive  colour,  with  brown  spots,  and  it  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  three  feet.] 
Anarrichas.    [So  very  similar  did  Cuvier  consider  these  fish  to  the  Blennies,  that  he  was  disposed  to  consider 

them  as  Blennies  without  ventral  fins.]  Their  dor- 
sal fin  IS  composed  entirely  of  simple  but  not  stifl' 
rajs,  and  extends,  as  does  also  the  anal,  very  close 
to  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  last,  as  well  as  the 
■^-^KCTKy  -  pectorals,  is  rounded  Tlie  whole  body  is  soft  and 
^^-^^g^Sg^g^iS^'^^^^^^^^  shmy.     Their    parietal  bones,  vomer,  and  man- 

dible's, are  hard,  with  stout  bony  tubercles,  sur- 
FiK  141  -Auarnchas  lupu.  mounted  by  smaU  enamel  teeth  ;  but  their  front 

teeth  are  much  larger  and  conical.  This  structure  of  the  teeth  gives  them  an  armature,  which,  added  to  their  large 
size,  makes  them  both  fierce  and  dangerous  fishes.  They  have  six  rays  in  the  gills ;  stomach  short  and  fleshy, 
with  the  pyrolus  near  its  base  ;  the  intestines  short,  wide,  and  without  coeca  ;  and  they  have  no  air  bladder. 
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A.  lupus,  the  Sea  Wolf,  or  Sea  Cat,  is  the  most  common  species :  it  inhabits  the  north  seas,  and  is  very  ofxon 
met  with ;  attnininff  the  length  of  six  or  Beven  feet.  Its  colour  is  brown,  clouded  with  darker.  Its  llo^h 
resembles  that  of  an  Eel.  It  is  verj'  valuable  to  the  Icelanders,  who  salt  its  flesh  for  food,  employ  its  skin  as 
shagreen,  and  make  use  of  its  gall  as  soap.  [This  larRC  and  formidable  species  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  northern  seas,  and  in  appearance  it  is  a  very  repulsive  fish.  Its  body  is  thick  and  lumbering,  while  the  form 
of  the  pectorn-ls,  the  colours  of  the  front,  the  proximate  position  of  the  eyes,  and  the  (jreat  teeth,  give  it  much  the 
appearance  of  a  Cat,  or  even  of  one  of  the  more  formidable  animals  of  that  family.  Its  manners  accord  with  its 
aspect,  for  it  is  remarkably  strong,  very  active,  and  equally  ready  to  defend  itself  or  attack  an  enemy.  It  ofWn 
enters  the  fishernuMrs  nets  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  them  of  the  entangled  fish  ;  and  when  the  fishermen 
attack  it,  and  it  cannot  dart  through  the  net,  it  tights  like  a  Lion.  They  maul  it  with  handspikes,  spars,  andsm  h 
lieavy  timber  as  they  may  have  in  the  boats  ;  but  even  when  it  is  landed,  and  apparently  dead,  they  are  not  quite 
safe  from  its  bite.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  it  is  a  frequent  though  by  no  means  a  welcome  visitor ;  and 
though  those  who  can  overcome  their  aversion  to  its  appearance  find  it  wholesome  and  light  food,  yet  it  is  a  fish 
which  the  majority  would  not  receive  gratis.  It  deposits  its  spawn  in  early  summer,  among  the  sea-weed,  and  is 
understood  toprey  indiscriminately  upon  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and  shelled  Mollusca,  its  jaws  and  teeth  being  capable 
of  breaking  the  hardest  shell.  In  the  Arctic  seas,  which  are  its  appropriate  localities,  it  grows  to  a  greater  size 
than  on  the  British  shores.] 

Gobiits,  the  Gobies,  or  Sea  Gudgeons,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  union  of  their  ventrals,  which  arc 
thoracic,  and  united  either  for  their  whole  length,  or  at  their  bases,  into  a  single  hollow  disc,  more  or 
less  funuel-shaped.  The  rays  of  the  dorsal  are  flexible,  their  gills  have  five  rays  only ;  and,  like  the 
Blennies,  they  have  but  Uttle  gill-opening :  they  can  Hve  for  some  time  out  of  the  water.  Like  the 
Blennics,  also,  their  stomach  has  no  cul-de-sac,  and  their  intestines  no  coeca.  In  their  reproduction 
they  further  resemble  the  Blennies ;  and  some  species,  as  in  these,  are  knomi  to  be  viviparous.  Thev 
are  small  or  middle-sized  fishes,  which  live  among  rocks  near  the  shore,  and  most  of  tliera  have  a 
simple  air-bladder. 

They  admit  of  division  into  the  following  si»bgencra  : — 

GobiuSy  comprehending  the  Gobies,  properly  so  called.  They  have  the  ventrals  united  for  the  whole  of  their  length, 
and  also  a  transverse  membrane  joining  their  bases  in  front,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  apparatus  into  a  concave  disc. 
The  body  is  lengthened,  the  bead  moderate  and  rounded,  the  cheeks  turgid,  and  the  eyes  near  each  other,  and 
they  have  two  dorsal  fins,  the  last  of  which  is  very  long.  Several  species  inhabit  the  European  seas,  the  characters 
of  which  are  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  They  prefer  a  clayey  bottom,  in  which  they  excavate  canals,  and  pass 
the  winter  in  them.  In  spring  they  prepare  a  nest  in  some  spot  abounding  with  sea-weed,  which  they  afterwards 
cover  with  the  roots  of  iioi/crrt  (grass-wrack).  Here  the  male  remains  shut  up,  and  awaits  the  females,  which 
successively  arrive  to  deposit  their  eggs;  and  these  he  fecundates,  and  exhibits  much  solicitude  and  courage  in 
defending  them  from  enemies.  The  Goby  is  the  J'/cj/cJ*  of  the  ancients;  according  to  Aristotle,  "  the  only  fish 
that  constructs  a  nest." 

G.  nigefy  the  Black  Goby,  or  Common  Goby,  is  the  one  most  frequent  on  European  shores.  [It  is  only  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  of  scarcely  any  value,  except  as  food  for  other  fish.  The  margins  of  the  united  ventrals 
form  almost  a  perfect  oval,  and  there  is  a  tubercle  behind  the  vent,  the  use  of  which  is  conjectured,  but  not  known. 
In  the  Mediterranean  the  species  are  much  more  numerous,  have  considerable  variety  of  colour,  and  one,  the  Great 
Goby  (G.  capita)  grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more.  Other  British  ones  are,  the  Two-spotted  Goby,  a  small 
species  with  one  dark  spot  under  the  baseof  the  first  dorsal,  and  another  on  the  baseof  the  caudal,— this  is  not  above 
two  or  three  inches  long;  the  Spotted  Goby,  about  three  inches  long,  yellowish,  with  pale  rust-coloured  spots, 
very  abundant  in  estuaries,  or  on  shallow  shores,  and  used  by  fishermen  as  bait ;  and  the  Slender  Goby,  similar 
to  the  preceding  in  colours  and  in  length,  but  much  more  slender  in  the  body.  The  habits  of  all  are  nearly 
the  same.] 

Other  subgenera  are,— GoWorfe*,  which  differ  from  the  Gobies  in  nothing  but  having  one  dorsal  im.  Tenioides, 
more  lengthened  in  the  body ;  the  lower  jaw  elongated,  and  rising  over  the  upper  one ;  tongue  verj'  fleshy ;  some 
cirri  on  the  lower  jaw  ;  eyes  extremely  minute,  and  almost  hidden.  Perhpthalmus :  the  entire  head  scaly  ;  eyes 
with  a  moveable  underlid ;  the  pectorals  scaly  for  more  than  half  their  length,  which  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  having  wrists.  [Indeed,  this  species  leads  naturally  to  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  family  next  to  be  noticed]. 
Their  gill-openings  are  still  smaller  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Gobies;  and  they  can  live  for  a  longer  time 
out  of  the  water.  In  the  Molucca  Islands,  which  they  inhabit,  they  may  be  seen  creeping  and  leaping  over  the 
mud,  either  to  escape  from  enemies,  or  to  seize  upon  the  minute  Crustacea  which  constitute  their  food.  Eleotris, 
Inve,  like  the  Gobies,  flexible  spines  in  the  first  dorsal,  and  an  appendage  behind  the  vent;  but  they  have  the 
ventral  fins  separate,  and  six  gill-rays.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  countries,  and  lurk  in  the 
mud.  One,  £.  rforma^r/o-,  the  Sleeper,  from  the  AVest  Indian  marshes,  is  tolerably  large ;  and  others  have  been 
found  in  Africa,  in  India,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Calliont/rr.tix,  have  two  very  striking  characters  :  their  gill-openings  are  only  a  hole  on  each  side  of  the  nape, 
and  their  ventrals  are  placed  under  the  throat,  separate,  and  larger  than  the  pectorals.  The  head  is  oblong,  de- 
pressed, and  with  the  eyes  directed  upwards ;  their  interniaxillaries  are  verj'  protractile,  and  their  pre-operculi  are 
lengthened  backwards,  and  terminate  in  some  spines;  their  teeth  are  small,  and  thickly  set,  and  they  have  none 
in  the  palate.    They  are  finely-coloured  fishes,  with  the  skin  smooth  ;  the  first  dorsal  supported  by  setaceous  rays, 
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tlie  first  of  which  reaches  backwarils  nearly  to  the  tail ;  and  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  have  also  the  rays  con  - 
siderably  elongated.    They  have  neither  cul-de-sac  to  the  stomach,  co?ca,  nor  air-bladder. 

One  species,  C  ///;■«,  the  Draj^onet,  is  common  in  the  British  Cliannel,  [and  not  rare  on  many  parts  of  the 
British  coast,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Orkneys.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow,  with  spots  of  brownish  yellow, 
whence  some  of  the  common  names  of  the  fish.  It  frequents  the  shallow  waters,  feeding-  on  Crustacea,  Mollusca, 
and  Worms ;  and  answering  little  purpose,  save  as  food  for  more  valuable  fish.  Its  flesh  is  said,  however,  to  be 
firm  and  good.  C.  dracuncuhis,  the  Sordid  Dragonet,  is  more  dingy  in  colour,  and  has  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal 
much  less  produced.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  female  of  the  other  species,  but  the  mistake  has  been  found 
out  and  rectified.    There  are  some  subgenera  nearly  allied  to  Callionymus.] 

Trichonotesy  differs  not  much  from  the  last,  except  in  having  the  body  very  long,  a  single  dorsal,  and  the  anal 
proportionally  longer.  The  first  two  rays  of  the  dorsal  are  extended  in  long  threads,  representing  the  first  dorsal 
of  the  former.     It  is  said  that  the  gill-openings  of  this  subgenus  are  tolerably  wide. 

Comep/io}'u»,  liave  the  first  dorsal  very  low ;  the  muzzle  oblong,  depressed,  and  broad ;  the  gills  with  seven  rays, 
and  large  openings;  the  pectorals  very  long;  and  {which  distinguishes  them  from  the  rest  of  the  family)  they  have 
no  ventrals  whatever.  The  known  species  is  found  in  the  fresh-water  lake  of  Baikal.  It  is  a  foot  in  length,  very 
soft  and  greasy  in  its  substance,  and  pressed  for  obtaining  an  oil.  It  is  not  fished  for  in  the  lake,  but  found  dead 
on  the  shores  after  storms,  which  are  there  severe  and  frequent. 

Chirm,  are  fishes  with  the  body  rather  long,  small  ciliated  scales,  a  small  unarmed  head,  a  shallow  mouth,  with 
small  and  irregular  conical  teeth,  llie  spines  of  the  dorsal  are  always  slender,  and  that  fin  extends  along  the 
whole  back.  Their  distinguishing  character  is  several  series  of  pores,  extending  along  the  side,  and  having  some 
resemblance  to  additional  lateral  lines.    All  the  known  species  inhabit  the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTIIOPTERYGII. 
Pectorales  Pedunculati  (Fishes  with  Wrists  to  the  Pectoral  Fins). 

There  are  some  spinous  fishes  in  which  the  carpal  bones  are  so  elongated  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  or 
wrist,  to  tlie  extremity  of  which  the  pectoral  fin  is  articulated.  The  family  consists  of  two  genera, 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  tliough  authors  have  sometimes  placed  them  far  apart  in  their  arrangements ; 
and  they  are  also  related  to  the  Gobies,  [particularly  to  Periopthalmus,  already  noticed.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  structure  of  tlie  fins ;  gives  these  fishes  a  strange  ajipearance,  and  enables  them,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  leap  suddenly  up  in  the  water,  and  seize  prey  which  they  observe  above  them;  and  in  others 
to  leap  over  the  mud,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Frogs.] 

Lophius,  Anglers. — The  distinguishing  character  of  these,  besides  their  demi-cartilaginous  skeleton, 
and  their  skin  without  scales,  consists  in  the  pectoral  being  supported  as  by  two  arms,  each  consisfing 
of  two  bones,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  radius  and  ulna  of  an  arm,  but  which  in  reality  belong  to 
the  carpus,  or  WTist ;  and  in  this  genus  they  are  larger  than  in  any  other.  They  are  also  characterized 
liy  having  the  ventrals  placed  much  in  advance  of  the  pectorals ;  and  by  having  the  operculum  and  the 
gill-rays  enveloped  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  gill-opening  is  merely  a  hole  situated  behind  the  pectoral. 
They  are  voracious  fishes,  with  a  large  stomach  and  a  short  intestine ;  and  they  can  live  a  long  time 
out  of  the  water,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  their  gill-openings.  They  admit  of  division  into 
three  subgenera. 

Lophhus,  head  excessively  large  compared  to  the  body ;  very  broad,  depressed,  and  spinous  in  many  parts ;  the 
mouth  deeply  cleft,  and  armed  with  pointed  teeth;  and  the  lower  jaw  fringed  round  with  many  fleshy  barbules. 
They  have  two  dorsal  fins,  and  some  rays  of  the  first  are  free,  and  move  on  the  bones  of  the  head,  where  they  rest 
on  a  horizontal  interspinal  process.  [In  the  Angler,  or  Fishing  Frog  of  the  British  seas,  the  motions  of  these  de- 
tached rays  are  ver^'  peculiar.  Two  are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  almost  close  to  the  upper  lip ;  the 
posterior  of  these  is  articulated  by  a  stirrup  upon  a  ridge  of  the  base,  but  the  anterior  one  is  articulated  by  a  ring 
at  its  base,  into  a  solid  staple  of  the  bone,  thus  admitting  of  free  motion  ineverydirection,  without  the  possibility 
of  displacement,  except  in  case  of  absolute  fracture.  The  third  one,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  cranium  behind 
the  eyes,  is  articulated  much  m  the  same  manner  as  the  posterior  one  of  the  other  two;  and  of  course,  though 
these  two  have  considerable  motion  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the  fish,  they  have  very  little  in  the  cross  direction. 
Tlie  one  near  the  lip,  however,  can  be  moved  with  nearly  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  in  every  direction ;  and  while 
the  others  terminate  in  points,  it  carries  a  little  membrane,  or  flag,  of  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  which  the  fish  is 
understood  to  use  as  a  means  of  .alluring  its  prey ;  and  the  position  of  the  flag,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  certainly 
would  answer  well  for  such  a  purpose].  The  gill-membrane  forms  a  large  sac,  opening  in  the  axilla  of  the 
pectorals,  supported  by  six  very  long  rays,  and  with  a  small  operculum.  They  have  only  three  gills  on  each  side. 
It  is  said  that  these  fishes  lurk  in  the  mud,  where,  by  agitating  the  rays  on  their  heads,  they  attract  smaller 
fishes,  which  mistake  the  appendages  upon  the  rays  for  worms,  and  which  are  instantly  seized,  and  transferred 
to  the  gill-sac.  Their  intestines  have  two  or  three  short  coeca  near  the  commencement,  but  the  fishes  have  no 
air-bladders. 

?>.  iiiscaioriusA'hi:  Fishing  Frog,  ScaDevil,  and  many  other  local  names,  attains  sometimes  the  length  of  four  or 
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five  feet ;  and  tlie  extreme  hiileousness  of  its  aiipcarancc  has  procured  it  some  celebrity.  [There  arc  few  parts  of 
the  muddy  shores  of  the  British  islands  where  these  ujjly  and  voracious  fish  are  not  to  be  met  with  ;  and  such  is  its 
propensity  to  keep  its  fjreat  mouth  in  exercise,  that  when  captured  in  a  net  a'onjf  with  other  fishes,  it  speedily 
be^ns  to  swallow  its  companions,  especially  if  rioniiders,  which  appear  to  be  its  favourite  food.  On  some  coasts, 
it  is  50U(;ht  for  on  account  of  the  live  fish  in  its  stomach,  its  own  tlesh  bein^  but  small  in  quantity,  and  held  in 
little  estimation.  Another  European  species,  L.  paiviparu*;  has  its  second  dorsal  lower,  and  five  vertebra;  fewer 
in  the  spine. 

Chironectes.  These  have,  like  the  hist  genera,  free  rays  on  the  head,  of  whtcli  the  first  is  small,  and  often 
terminating  by  a  tuft ;  and  those  behind  it  are  ctdarf^ed  by  a  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  very  broad,  and  at 
other  times  they  are  united  into  a  fin.  Their  boily  and  head  are  compressed,  and  their  mouth  opens  vertically. 
Their  gill  membranes  have  four  riiys,  and  have  no  opening  but  a  small  hole  behind  the  pectorals.  Their  dorsal 
extends  alone:  the  whole  back,  and  they  often  have  cutaneous  uppendafires  all  over  their  bodies.  They  have  four 
ffills.  a  \txT%{:  air-bladder,  and  a  moderate  intestine  without  cceca.  They  can  infiate  their  great  stomach  with  air, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tetrodons  blow  up  their  bellies  tike  balloons.  Uu  the  tjround,  their  two  pairs  of  fins 
enable  them  to  crawl  along  like  little  quadrupeds;  and  the  pectorals,  in  consequence  of  their  iwsitioii,  pcrfonn 
the  functions  of  hind  legs.  They  can  live  out  of  the  water  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  found  only  in  the  seas 
of  warm  countries,  and  ^Eneas  confounded  many  of  them  under  the  name  L.  Aistrio.  [In  some  of  the  muddy 
estuaries  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  from  which  the  tide  ebbs  far  buck  in  the  dry  season,  these  Frog-fishes 
are  so  abundant,  and  capable  of  taking  such  vigorous  leaps,  that  those  who  have  visited  the  places  liave,  at  first 
siglit,  taken  them  for  birds.]  One  might  separate  the  species  in  which  the  second  and  third  rays  are  united  into 
a  fin,  and  sometimes  also  joined  to  the  other  dorsals. 

Malthus.  These  have  the  head  greatly  extended  and  flattened,  principally  by  the  projection*  of  the  sub-opercu- 
lum ;  the  eyes  are  forwards  ;  the  snout  projecting,  with  a  little  horn  ;  the  month  under  the  muzxle,  of  mean  size, 
and  protractile ;  the  gills  sustained  by  six  or  seven  rays,  and  opening  by  a  hole  above  each  pectoral.  They  have  a 
simple  dorsal,  which  is  soft  and  small ;  and  there  are  no  free  rays  in  the  head.  The  body  is  studded  with  osseous 
tubercles,  and  bordered  round  with  cirri.    They  have  neither  coeca  nor  air-bladder. 

The  remaining  genus  of  this  family  is  Batrachut^Wxe  Frog-fishes,  properly  so  called.  They  have  the  head  flattened 
horizontally,  and  much  larger  than  tlie  body ;  the  gape  deeply  cleft ;  the  operculum  and  sub-operculum  spinous; 
six  gill-rays ;  the  ventrals  straight,  attached  under  the  throat,  with  only  three  rays,  of  which  the  tirst  is  broad  ami 
lengthened :  tiie  pectorals  are  carried  by  a  short  arm,  resulting  from  an  elongation  of  the  carpal  bonus  :  their  fir!»t 
dorsal  is  short,  supported  by  three  spinous  rays;  the  second  is  soft  and  long,  and  has  the  anal  corresponding  to  it; 
their  lips  are  often  garnished  with  filaments ;  their  stomach  is  an  oblong  sac ;  their  intestines  are  short,  and  wltli- 
out  coeca;  and  their  air-vessel  is  anteriorly  deeply  forked.  They  lurk  in  the  sand,  in  order  to  swallow  small 
fishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  last  genus  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  wounds  inlticted  by  their 
spines  are  dangerous.  They  inhabit  both  oceans.  In  some,  the  scales  are  smooth,  and  tht-y  have  a  membrane 
over  the  eye;  others  are  scaly,  and  want  that  membrane.  [None  of  them  appear  in  the  ituthenticated  lists  of 
British  fishes.] 

THE  FOURTEENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGH. 
Labrid.e  (the  Wrasse,  or  Rock-fish  Family). 

Tills  family  are  easily  known  by  their  appearance.  They  have  au  oblong  body,  covered  with  scales ; 
and  a  single  dorsal,  supported  anteriorly  by  spinous  rays,  often  furnished  with  membranous  laniinrc. 
The  jaws  are  covered  by  fleshy  lips.  There  are  three  bones  in  the  pharynx, — two  upper  ones  attached 
to  the  cranium,  and  a  large  under  one.  All  the  three  are  furnished  with  teeth,  arranged  Uke  a  pave- 
ment in  some,  and  pointed,  or  in  lamina;,  in  others ;  but  generally  stronger  than  is  usual  in  the  class 
of  Fishes.  Their  intestinal  canal  is  either  without  cceca,  or  with  two  small  ones;  and  they  have  a  large 
and  strong  air-bladder.     They  admit  of  division  into  various  genera  and  subgenera. 

Lahrus,  or  Lipped — that  is,  Thick-lipped — Fishes.  A  very  numerous  genus,  the  species  of  which 
ranch  resemble  each  other  in  their  oblong  form,  and  in  theu-  double  fleshy  bus,  from  which  they  receive 
their  name.  One  of  these  Ups  adheres  immediately  to  the  jaw-bones,  and  the  other  to  the  suborbitals. 
Tliey  have  thickly-set  gills,  with  five  rays.  Their  conical  maxillary  teeth  (of  which  the  middle  and  front 
ones  are  the  largest),  and  their  cylindrical  teeth  in  the  pharynx,  are  arranged  like  a  pavement, — the 
upper  ones  with  two  large  plates,  and  the  under  with  one  only,  which  fits  to  the  others.  Their  stomach 
has  no  cul-de-sac,  but  is  continued  in  au  intestine  without  coeca,  which,  after  two  reduplications,  ter- 
niinaies  in  a  wide  rectum.     The  air-bladder  is  single,  and  strong.     There  are  several  subgenera. 

/,«6nM,  properly  so  called,  vulgarly  termed  "Old  Wives  of  the  Sea."  They  have  no  spines  or  notches  in  the 
operculum  or  pre-operculum,  and  the  operculum  and  cheek  are  covered  with  scales.  The  lateral  line  is  nearly 
straight.  The  European  seas  furnish  several  species,  which,  from  variations  of  colour  iu  the  same  species,  are  n<it 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other.  Z*.  maculatus,  the  Ualloon  Wrasse,  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  witli 
t».enly  or  twenty-one  spines  in  the  dorsal;  blue  or  greenish  above ;  white  below;  marked  all  over  with  yellow,  and 
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sometimes  the  yellow  colour  predominates.  [This  species  is  numerous  upon  the  British  shores,  though  they  are 
not  very  often  caught ;  and  from  the  variations  of  their  colours  tfiey  are  not  easily  identified.  They  frequent  deep 
pools  among  the  rocks,  hide  themselves  in  fuci,  and  are  understood  to  feed  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  If  the  fishermen 
know  their  haunts,  they  take  a  bait  freely  ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Couch,  the  first  taken  are  always 
the  largest.  They  frequent  the  rocky  shores  only.  They  spawn  in  April;  and  the  fry,  which  are  then  of  small 
size,  remain  among  the  rocks  during  the  summer.  It  is  understood  that  the  blue  colour,  which  appears  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  high  condition  of  the  fish,  is  very  evanescent.  L.  Uneatus,  the  Lineal  streaked,  is  more 
clouded ;  has  irregular  bands  al6ng  the  flank,  the  ground  of  which  is  reddish ;  and  the  dorsal  spines  are  less  nume- 
rous, and  the  soft  part  of  the  fin  lower,  than  in  the  former  species.  This  species  is  named  as  a  British  fish,  but  it 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  rare.  L.  variegatus,  the  Blue-streaked,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  of  au 
oraii;;e  red,  paler  on  the  belly,  having  the  sides  and  irides  striped  with  fine  blue.  The  lips  are  capable  of  great 
extension,  and  there  is  a  single  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw.  It  is  found  in  the  British  seas,  but  only  on  the 
south  and  south-west  coasts.  L.  vetulo,  is  also  named  as  a  British  fish.  It  is  dark  purple,  black  on  the  upper 
part,  paler  on  the  belly,  and  has  the  fore  part  of  the  head  flesh-coloured,  tinged  with  purple,  and  the  eyelid  blue. 
Few  specimens  have  been  met  with  on  the  British  shores,  and  those  of  comparatively  small  size.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
Merula  of  Gmelin.  L.  carneus,  the  Three-spotted  Wrasse,  reddish  in  the  colour,  with  four  light  spots,  and  three 
black  ones  intermediate,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  to  the  root  of  the  caudal.  It  belongs  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  has  been  found  on  the  Channel-coast  of  England,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  even  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  in  the  Baltic.  There  are  various  other  species ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  colour  to  which  they  are  subject.] 

Cheilinus,  differs  from  Labrus,  properly  so  called,  in  having  the  lateral  line  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  dorsals, 
where  it  recommences  a  little  lower  down.    They  are  beautiful  fishes,  inhabiting  the  Indian  seas. 

Lachnolahnusj  (Captains),  have  the  general  character  of  Labrus ;  but  their  pharynx  has  no  pavement-like  teeth, 
except  in  the  posterior  part,— the  remainder  of  them,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  palate,  being  covered  with  a  villous 
membrane.  They  are  easily  known  by  the  first  spines  of  the  dorsal,  which  extend  in  long  flexible  threads.  They 
are  American  fishes. 

Julis,  have  the  head  entirely  without  scales,  and  the  lateral  line  forming  a  curve  near  the  end  of  the  dorsal. 
Tliere  are  some  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  tropical  seas.  [They  are  generally 
small  but  beautiful  fishes:  some  are  violet,  some  bright  scarlet,  some  rich  green,  and  some  marked  with  golden 
colour;  and  those  which  have  the  caudal  fin  rounded,  or  truncated,  have  the  first  dorsal  rays  extended  in  long 
filaments.] 

Anampses,  have  the  character  of  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  two  flat  teeth,  which  project  from  the  mouth, 
and  curve  upwards.    The  two  known  species  are  from  the  Indian  seas. 

Creiiilabriis.  These  fishes  are  separated  from  the  Lutjamts  of  Bloch,  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper  place. 
They  have  the  true  characters  of  Labrus,  both  external  and  internal ;  and  difier  only  in  having  the  border  of  the 
pre-operculum  toothed.  Some  species  are  found  in  the  North  Sea,  such  as  iu(/a;iiw  rupresiis  of  Bloch,  yellow, 
with  clouded  bands  ranged  vertically,  and  blackish ;  L.  norveyicus,  brownish,  irregularly  marked  with  deep  brown; 
L.  inelops,  orange,  spotted  with  blue,  and  a  black  spot  behind  the  eye;  L.  exoleUis^  remarkable  for  five  spines  in 
the  anal  fin.  The  Mediterranean  furnishes  a  number,  most  beautifully  coloured,  the  most  splendid  of  which  is 
L.  laphxa,  silvery,  with  three  broad  longitudinal  bands,  composed  of  vermillion  dots,  with  the  pectorals  yellow  and 
the  ventrals  blue.  They  are  also  abundant  in  the  tropical  seas;  and  many  species,  hitherto  included  in  the  genus 
Labrus,  ought  to  be  placed  here.  [Several  species  of  this  subgenus  occur  in  the  British  seas,  the  chief  of  which 
are — Cranilabrus  iinca,  the  Gilt- head;  C.corneticus,  theGold-sinny;  CgiObus,  the  Gibbous  Wrasse;  and  C.lemias, 
the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse ;  but  they  are  all  small  fishes,  in  little  or  no  estimation.] 

Coricus.  This  subgenus  has  all  the  characters  of  the  last,  in  addition  to  which  the  mouth  is  little  less  protractile 
than  in  the  next.  Only  one  small  species  is  known,  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  This  genus  is  removed 
from  Spams,  in  order  to  be  placed  near  the  preceding  ones. 

Epibulus.  These  fishes  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  extension  which  they  can  give  to  their  mouth  by  means 
of  a  see-saw  motion  of  their  maxillaries,  and  the  sliding  forward  of  the  intemiaxillaries,  which  instantly  forms  a 
kind  of  tube.  They  make  use  of  this  artifice  for  seizing  small  fishes  which  pass  near  this  curious  instrument ;  and 
the  same  artifice  is  resorted  to  by  the  Coryci,  the  Zei,  and  the  Smares,  according  to  the  degree  of  protractility  of 
the  mouth.  The  entire  body  and  head  of  this  subgenus  are  covered  with  large  scales,  the  last  track  of  which  ad- 
vances upon  the  anal  and  caudal  fins,  as  in  Cheilinus.  The  lateral  line  is  similarly  interrupted  as  in  the  latter; 
and,  as  in  Labrus,  there  are  two  long  conical  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw,  followed  by  smaller  blunt  ones.  The 
known  species  is  from  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Clepticus.  This  subgenus  has  a  small  cylindrical  snout,  which  is  suddenly  advanced  forward,  but  which  is  not 
so  long  as  the  head.  The  teeth  are  small,  and  barely  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  the  body  is  oblong ;  the  lateral 
line  continuous ;  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  enveloped  in  scales  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  spines.  One  species,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  from  the  West  Indies,  is  the  only  one  known. 

Gomphosm.  These  Labridae,  with  the  head  entirely  smooth,  as  in  Julis,  have  the  muzzle  in  the  form  cf  a 
tube,  composed  of  the  prolonged  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries,  as  far  as  the  small  opening  of  the  mouth.  Several 
species  are  taken  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  flesh  of  some  is  considered  delicious. 

Xiriclithys,  resemble  Labrus  in  their  general  form,  but  are  much  compressed.  The  forehead  descends  towards 
the  mouth  with  a  sharp  and  almost  vertical  line,  formed  by  the  ethmoid  and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  inter- 
maxillaries. Their  bodies  have  large  scales ;  their  lateral  hne  is  interrupted ;  their  jaws  are  furnished  with  conical 
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teeth,  larf;^est  in  the  centre  ;  the  pharynx  is  paved  with  hemispherical  teeth ;  the  intestinal  canal  has  two  lli-xures, 
but  nocoeca;  the  stomach  has  nocul-de-$ac,  and  they  have  a  tolerably  lon<r  air-bladder.  [Until  Cuvier  arranged  them 
differently,  they  were  always  classed  with  the  Coryphenes,  from  which  they  differ  much,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally.] They  most  nearly  resemble  Labnis,  and  are  not  easily  distinf^uished  from  it,  except  by  the  profile  of 
the  head.  Are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the  southern  seas ;  and  the  tiesh  of  some  is  much 
esteemed. 

Chromit.  These  have  the  lips,  protractile  maxillaries,  pharynp^eals,  and  jreneral  aspect  of  Labrus ;  but  their 
teeth  resemble  those  of  a  card,  except  a  rangje  of  conical  ones  in  front.  Their  dorsal  fins  have  long  filaments ;  their 
ventrals  are  produced  into  long  threads;  their  lateral  line  is  interrupted;  and  their  stomach  forms  a  cul-de-sac, 
but  has  no  coeca.  A  small  one,  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  is  taken  in  vast  numbers  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
there  is  one  in  the  Nile,  C.  niio/icitx,  tbe  Egyptian  Corycina  of  the  ancients,  which  attains  the  length  of  two  feet, 
and  is  reckoned  the  best  fish  in  Egypt. 

Q/cA/tf,  have  the  teeth  small  and  crowded,  formed  into  a  large  band,  and  the  body  elongated,  which  are  their 
chief  differences  from  the  preceding  subgenus. 

Piesiops,  have  the  head  compressed,  the  eyes  near  each  other,  and  extremely  long  ventrals ;  but  in  other  respects 
they  resemble  Chromis. 

Malacanihus.  These  have  the  general  character  of  Labrus,  and  the  same  teeth  in  the  maxillaries,  but  their  teeth 
in  the  pharynx  are  arranged  like  those  of  a  card.  Their  bodies  are  elongated,  their  lateral  line  continuous,  their 
operculum  terminated  by  a  small  spine,  and  their  long  dorsal  has  only  a  few  ticxibtc  spinous  rays  in  the  fleshy  part. 
A  species  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  irregularly  streaked  across  with  violet,  which,  Uke  many 
others  belonging  to  this  family,  has  been  improperly  ranged  with  the  Coryphenes. 

Scarus.—  The  tishcs  of  this  genus  arc  remarkable  for  their  jaws — that  is  to  say,  for  their  inter- 
maxillaries  and  premandiblcs, — which  are  convex,  rounded,  and  furnished  with  scale-like  teeth  on  their 
margin  and  anterior  surface.  These  teeth  succeed  each  other  from  the  rear  to  the  front  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  bases  of  the  newest  form  a  trenchant  range.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
by  naturalists  that  the  bone  in  this  state  is  naked.  In  the  living  state,  the  jaws  are  covered  with  tlesliy 
lips,  but  there  is  no  double  lip  adhering  to  the  suborbital  bones-  These  fishes  have  the  oblong  form 
of  Labrus,  with  large  scales,  and  an  interrupted  lateral  line.  They  have  two  plates  in  the  upper  part 
of  their  pharynx,  and  one  in  the  under,  furnished  with  teeth  as  in  Labrus  ;  but  their  teeth  are  in  trans- 
verse lamina;,  and  not  rounded  and  arranged  like  the  stones  of  a  pavement. 

The  Archipelago  contains  one  species,  of  a  blue  or  red  colour,  according  to  the  season,  which  is  the  S.  creiictis 
of  Aldrovandus;  and  which,  after  new  investigations,  I  believe  is  the  true  Scarus  so  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  which,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Elipertius  Optatus  the  Roman  admiral  sailed  to  Greece  in  order 
to  obtain  and  distribute  through  the  Italian  seas.  It  is  stilt  eaten  in  Greece,  and  its  intestines  are  used  for  sea- 
soning. There  are  numerous  species  in  the  tropical  seas,  which,  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  jaws  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  are  called  Parrot -fishes.  Some  have  the  caudal  fin  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent;  and  of 
these  a  few  have  the  front  singularly  enlarged  and  rounded,  while  in  others  it  is  truncated  to  a  square.  These 
constitute  the  genus  Scarus,  properly  so  called,  from  which  two  subgenera  may  be  separated  : — Calliodou,  which 
have  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  separate  and  pointed,  and  on  the  same  jaw  an  anterior  range,  much  smaller 
in  size;  and  Odax,  which  resemble  the  true  Labrus  in  their  thickened  lips  and  uninterrupted  lateral  line,  but  their 
jaws  are  constructed  as  in  Scarus,  except  that  the  bones  are  flat,  not  rounded,  and  are  covered  by  the  lips.  Their 
teeth,  however,  resemble  pavement,  like  those  of  Labrus. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
FiSTULARiD^  (Pipe-mouthed  Fishes). 

The  fishes  of  this  family  are  chai'acterized  by  a  long  tube  projected  foi'vi'ards  from  the  cranium,  and 
composed  of  elongations  of  the  ethmoid,  vomer,  pre-operculum,  iuter-opcrculum,  pterj-goids,  and  tym- 
panals, at  the  extremity  of  which  they  have  the  mouth,  composed,  as  usual,  of  intermaxillaries,  maxil- 
laries, palatals,  and  mandibles.  Their  intestine  has  no  great  inequalities,  nor  many  flexures ;  and  their 
ribs  are  short,  or  wanting.  The  family  consists  of  two  genera : — Fistularia,  with  the  bodies  cylindrical ; 
and  Ce7ifriscus,  in  which  it  is  oval  and  compressed. 

Fistularia.  Fishes  of  this  genus  receive  their  particular  name  from  the  long  tube  common  to  all 
the  family.  Their  jaws  are  at  its  extremity,  but  little  cleft,  and  opening  nearly  in  a  horizontal  irec- 
tion.  Their  head,  thus  elongated,  is  equal  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body,  which  is 
itself  long  and  slender.  There  are  six  or  seven  rays  in  their  gills;  and  some  osseous  appendages 
extending  behind  the  head,  by  means  of  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  more  or  less 
strengthened.  The  dorsal  is  directly  above  the  anal ;  and  the  stomach  is  a  fleshy  tube  extending  in  a 
straight  canal,  but  with  two  coeca  at  the  commencement.     There  are  two  subgenera. 
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PhtularUi,  Pipe-mouths,  properly  so  called.  These  have  on.y  one  dorsal,  consisting,  in  great  part,  as  well  as  the 
anal,  of  simple  rays.  Their  intermaxillaries  and  the  lower  jaw  are  furnished  with  small  teeth.  From  between  the 
lobes  of  the  caudal  fin  there  arises  a  sort  of  filament,  which  is  sometimes  as  long  as  the  body.  The  tube  of  the 
muzzle  is  depressed ;  the  air-bladder  is  exceedingly  small ;  and  the  scales  on  the  skin  are  invisible.  They  are 
found  in  the  warm  seas  of  both  hemispheres.  [Sailors  term  them  Tobacco-pipe  Fishes,  and  they  are  of  no  value, 
except  as  curiosities.] 

Aiilostomus.  These  have  numerous  free  spines  before  the  dorsal ;  and  their  jaws  are  toothless :  their  body  is 
very  scaly ;  not  so  slender  as  in  the  former  subgenus,  but  enlarged  and  compressed  between  the  dorsal  and  the 
anal,  which  enlargement  is  followed  by  a  short  and  slender  tail,  ending  in  a  common  fin.  The  tube  of  the  muzzle 
is  shorter,  wider,  and  much  more  compressed  than  that  of  the  true  Pipe  Fishes  ;  and  the  air-bladder  is  larger. 
There  is  but  a  single  known  species,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Vculriscm,  or  Snipe-fish. — These  have  tlie  tubnlar  muzzle  characteristic  of  the  family;  but  the  body 
is  oval  or  oblong,  not  lengthened,  compressed  laterally,  and  sharp  on  the  upper  part.  They  have  only 
two  or  three  slender  gill-rays  ;  a  spinous  first  dorsal ;  and  small  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals.  Their 
mouth  is  very  small,  and  opens  obliquely :  their  intestine  has  two  or  three  folds,  but  no  coeea  •  and 
their  air-bladder  is  of  considerable  size.     As  in  Fistularia,  they  admit  of  division  into  two  subgenera. 

Ccninsctts,  properly  so  called.  These  have  the  first  dorsal  fin  backwards ;  and  the  first  dorsal  spine,  which  is 
long  and  strong,  connected,  by  intermediate  pieces,  with  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  and  the  head.  They  have  the 
body  covered  with  small  scales,  and  some  larger  denticulated  ones  over  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  spinous 
ray  of  the  first  dorsal.  [This  ray  is  strong  in  itself,  firmly  supported,  and  with  rugged  teeth  on  its  posterior  edge, 
capable  of  being  moved,  and  thus  forms  a  very  powerful  weapon.  One  species,  C.  scolopajc,  the  Sea  Snipe, 
Sea  Trumpet,  or  Bellows  Fish  of  the  Cornish  coast,  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  occasionally  found 
on  the  south  coast  as  a  straggler.  The  specimens  met  with  are  not  large,  not  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  length. 
The  young  are  of  a  brilliant  silvery  lustre;  but  when  mature,  the  back  is  red,  paler  on  the  sides,  and  passing  into 
silvery,  glossed  with  gold,  on  the  belly.  All  the  fins  are  greyish  white.  The  scales  are  hard  and  rough,  granu- 
lated uu  the  surface,  and  beautifully  ciliated  on  the  posterior  edge.  Its  flesh  is  considered  good.  Its  haunts  are 
unileistood  to  be  muddy  bottoms,  in  moderately  deep  water ;  and  its  food  the  minute  Crustacea  with  which  such 
lilaces  usually  abound.] 

Ampliisile,  has  the  back  mailed  with  large  scaly  pieces,  of  which  the  anterior  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  appears  to 
be  a  continuation.  Some  have  other  scaly  pieces  on  the  flanks,  and  the  spine  in  question  placed  so  far  behind 
that  it  is  against  the  base  of  the  tail ;  against  which  it,  as  it  wei-e,  thrusts  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal ;  this 
is  C.  sciitalus.  Others  are  intermediate  between  this  form  and  that  of  the  ordinary  Centriscus,  or  have  the  mail 
plates  covering  only  a  part  of  the  back;  such  is  C.  velUaris.  All  the  known  species  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  seas.  , 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  BONY  FISHES. 

MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMINALES. 

The  second  division  of  the  Ordinary  Fishes,  [or  fishes  with  bones  in  the  skeleton,]  the 
Malacopterygii,  or  Jointed-fiu  Fishes,  consists  of  three  orders,  the  distinguishing  character 
of  each  of  which  is  the  position  or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins. 

Tlie  j)resent  order  comprises  fishes  which  have  the  ventral  fins  suspended  to  the  abdomen, 
behind  the  pectorals,  without  being  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder ;  they  are  the  most 
numerous  order  of  the  division,  and  inchide  the  greater  part  of  fresh-water  fishes.  They  are 
divided  into  five  families. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  M.\LAC0PTERYGI1  ABDOMINALES. 
CYPBINID.E  (the  Carp  Family). 
These  have  the  mouth  shallow,  the  jaws  feeble,  very  often  without  teeth,  and  the  margin  formed 
by  the  outer  maxillaries ;  but  they  have  the  pharynx  strongly  toothed,  which  compensates  for  the  feeble 
armature  of  the  jaws.  They  have  few  gill-rays ;  their  body  is  scaly  ;  and  they  have  no  adipose 
dorsal,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  Silures  and  Salmon.  The  stomach  has  no  cul-de-sac  or  coecal  appen- 
dages ;  and  they  are  the  least  carnivorous  of  all  fishes.  [The  genera  and  subgenera  are  arranged  as 
follows :]— 
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Cyprinus. — TIicsc  form  a  genus,  at  once  very  natural  and  very  numerous ;  easily  distinguished  l)y 
he  small  mouth,  the  jaws  without  a  single  tooth,  and  three  flat  gill-rays.  Their  tongue  is  smooth  ; 
tlicir  palate  furnished  with  a  thick,  soft,  and  remarkahly  sentient  substance,  vulgarly  called  carp's 
tongue.  Their  pharynx  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  mastication,  having  strong  teeth  on  the  inferior 
pl\aryngeal  bones,  and  they  bruise  their  aliments  between  these  and  a  stony  disc,  which  is  set  in  a  large 
cavity  under  a  process  of  the  sphenoid.  They  have  but  one  dorsal ;  their  body  is  covered  with 
scales,  usually  large  :  they  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  ;  and  are  the  least  carnivorous  of  fishes, — feeding 
chiefly  on  seeds,  the  roots  of  plants,  and  [as  is  said]  on  mud  and  sludge.  The  stomach  is  continuous, 
with  a  short  intestine  without  caca ;  and  the  air-bladder  is  di\idod  in  two  by  a  close  contraction. 
The  genus  is  divided  into  the  following  subgenera: — 

Cf/prinus,  the  true  Carps,  have  a  long  dorsal,  of  which,  as  well  as  Hie  annl,  the  second  ray  has  a  spine  more  or 
h>88  stuut.  Some  of  them  have  fleshy  tubercles  at  the  unfiles  of  the  upper  jaw,  such  us  C.  carpiot  the  Common 
Carp,  a  well-known  fish  :  olive  green  above,  and  yellowish  below;  with  strong  toothed  spines  in  the  dorsal  and 
ana),  and  short  tubercles.  The  teeth  of  the  pliurynx  are  flat  and  striated  in  their  crowns,  [something  like  those  of 
thi!  Kuminant  Mammalia].  Originally  [as  is  understood]  from  the  middle  latitudes  of  Kurope,  it  is  now  generally 
distributed,  and  thrives  well  in  fish-ponds  and  other  still  waters,  where  it  sometimes  prows  to  the  length  of  four 
feet:  its  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food.  [Though  an  imported  fish,  Carp  thrives  well  in  England,  though  better  in 
ponds  than  even  in  the  most  alow  running  parts  of  rivers  ;  but  in  Scotland  the  waters  are  less  adapted  for  them, 
and  they  breed  and  grow  slowly,  even  in  ponds.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  the  great  Carp  countries.  To  their 
vegetable  food  they  add  insects  and  worms,  if  such  can  be  obtained  :  and  when  out  of  the  water,  they  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  easily  extended  from  pond  to  pond.] 

Of  the  true  Carps  there  is  one  race,  C.  rex  eurpommy  the  King  of  the  Carps,  which  have  the  scales  larse,  but 
often  wanting  in  patches,  and  sometimes  entirely.  They  are  artificially  varied,— that  is,  they  occur  only  in  pontis. 
Some  foreign  species  are  reddish  brown,  and  others  golden  green,  but  these  are  imperfectly  known. 

Some  species  want  the  barbules.  Among  these  are,— C.  carassius,  having  the  body  high,  the  lateral  line  straight, 
and  the  caudal  fin  squared  off.  This  is  a  northern  species.  C.  gibelio,the  Crucian  or  Prussian  Carp,  has  the  body 
less  elevated,  the  lateral  line  curved  downwards,  and  tail  fin  forked.  [It  occurs  as  a  British  fish,  but,  perhaps, 
not  so  plentifully  as  the  former].  C.  aiiratuSy  the  Golden  Carp,  [called  Gold  Fishes  or  Silver  Fishes,  according  to 
their  colour].  These  are  black  when  young,  but  by  degrees  acquire  the  golden  red  for  which  they  are  esteemed  ; 
though  some  of  them  are  silvery,  with  various  clouds  of  all  the  three  colours.  Some  have  no  dorsal ;  others  a  very 
small  one;  others,  again,  a  large  caudal  of  three  or  four  lobes;  and  others,  still,  very  large  eyes;  all  of  which 
varieties  are  merely  accidental,  and  the  results  of  that  artificial  treatment  which  they  receive  when  kept  in  glass 
vessels  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Allied  to  these  is  the  smallest  of  the  European  Carps,  C.  amanis,  only  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  greenish  above, 
pale  yellow  beneath,  with  a  steel-blue  line  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  in  April,  which  is  the  spawning  season. 
JiarbuJt,  the  Barbel,  or  Bearded  Fish— from  the  cirri  at  its  mouth— has  the  dorsal  and  anal  short  ;  a  strong  spine 

for  the  second  or  third  dorsal  ray ;  two  cirri  at 
the  point  of  the  muzzle,  and  two  at  the  angles  of 
the  upper  jaw.  [B.  commimiSf]  the  Common 
Barbel,  known  by  its  long  head,  is  very  com- 
mon in  streams  and  fish-ponds,  and  sometimes 
grows  to  the  length  of  ten  feet.  [In  the  sluggish 
parts  of  the  Thames,  and  some  of  itsatfluents, 
Barbel  are  very  plentiful.  They  are  said  to 
plough  up  the  mud  with  their  noses,  which, 
setting  very  small  animals  adrift  in  the  water, 
attracts  those  small  tishes  on  which  the  Barbel 
feeds.] 
Gobio,  the  Gudgeons,  have  the  dorsal  and  anal 
ers,  where  there  is  a  gravelly  interruption,  they  arc 
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short,  t 

found  in  vast  shoals,  readily  caught,  and,  though  small  in  size,  esteemed  for  their  flavour. 

Tinea,  the  Tenches,  resembling  the  Gudgeons,  but  have  the  scales  and  cirri  very  small.  The  Common  Tench 
is  short  and  thick,  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  sometimes  beautifully  golden.  It  prefers  stagnant  waters,  and  is  not 
in  much  estimation  as  food. 

Cirr/tinus,  have  the  dorsal  lariTt  than  the  Gudgeons,  and  the  cirri  in  the  central  part  of  the  upper  lip. 

Abramis^  Bream,  have  neither  spines  nor  cirri;  a  short  dorsal  behind  the  ventrals,  or  long  anal ;  and  the  tail 
forked.  There  are  two  species,  the  Carp  Bream,  and  the  White  Bream ;  the  first  is  the  largest  and  most  highly 
esteemed  ;  and  the  other  is  of  little  value,  except  to  feed  other  fishes  in  ponds. 

Labeo.    All  foreigners  ;  have  neither  spines  nor  cirri  along  the  dorsal,  and  remarkably  thick  lips,  often  furred. 

Catostomus,  have  the  lips  of  the  former,  but  a  short  dorsal  above  the  ventrals.    They  are  from  North  America. 

Leuciscus:  dorsal  and  anal  short;  no  spines,  cirri,  or  peculiarities  of  the  lips:  species  numerous,  but  little 
esteemed.  [One  S[iecies,  the  Ide,  L.  idus,  has  been  seen  as  a  British  fish ;  and  besides  this  there  are  several 
outers,  as  L.  dobulus,thc  Double  Roach;  L.  «^7i4,  the  Roach;  L,  vulgaris;  L,  LancastericnsiSj  the  Graining; 
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h.  cephalus ;  L.  etytkropthalmtu,  the  Red  Eye;  L.  cterulem,  the  Azurtne;  L.  albumus,  the  Bleak;  and  L. 
phoxiitus,  the  Minnow;  but  none  of  them  are  fishes  of  any  gi-eat  importance,  except  as  bait  for  more  valuable 
ones.] 

Goiiorh}inhus,  have  the  head  and  body  elong^ated,  the  operculum  covered  with  small  scales,  the  muzzle  ang^ular, 
the  small  mouth  without  teeth  or  cirri,  three  gill-rays,  and  a  small  dorsal  over  the  ventrals.  Known  only  in 
Southern  Africa. 

Cy6(/w,Loche,  or  Loach,  have  the  bead  small;  the  body  long-,  covered  with  small  scales,  and  slimy;  the  ventral  fins 
are  far  backwards,  and  above  them  there  is  a  single  dorsal ;  tbe  mouth  is  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  little  cleft,  and 
without  teeth,  but  having:  lips  forming  a  sucker,  and  numerous  bai  bules ;  the  gills  have  small  openings,  and  only  three 
rays ;  the  lower  bones  of  the  pharynx  are  strongly  tootlied ;  no  coeca  to  their  intestines,  and  these  are  very  small ; 
their  two-lobed  air-bladder  is  inclosed  in  a  case  of  bone,  adhering  to  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae.  There  are 
three  species  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  C.  barbatula,  the  Common  Loach,  or  Beard  ie,  is  a  little  fish  of  four  or 
five  inches  long,  clouded,  dotted  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  having  six  barbules  at  the  mouth.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  shallow  and  clear-running  streams;  but  on  account  of  its  lurking  habits,  the  rapidity  of  its 
swimming  when  disturbed,  and  its  small  size,  it  is  not  often  seen.  Small  as  it  is,  its  flesh  is  very  good.  C  fossiliSy 
the  Pond  Loach,  is  sometimes  a  foot  long,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  brown  and  yellow,  and  ten  barbules  to  the 
mouth.  They  inhabit  the  mud  of  stagnant  waters ;  and  can  subsist  for  a  long  time  after  the  water  has  been  dried 
up,  or  covered  with  ice.  When  tbe  weather  is  stormy,  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  a  state 
of  agitation  by  their  motion;  and  when  cold,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud.  Ebrnian  states  that  they 
habitually  swallow  atmospheric  air,  which  is  discharged  by  the  vent,  after  being  changed  into  carbonic  acid, — 
[a  fact  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  physiology  of  the  class].  Their  flesh  is  soft,  and  has  a  muddy  flavour. 
C.  tcenia,  the  Groundling,  has  six  barbules,  and  the  body  compressed,  of  an  orange  colour,  marked  with  a  row  of 
black  spots.  It  has  a  large  spine  behind  each  nostril.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  smaller 
running  waters,  and  lurking  under  stones.  [It  is  found  in  the  British  rivers,  and  is  probably  much  more  nume- 
rous than  is  generally  represented  ;  but  as  it  is  ofno  value,  it  is  regarded  only  by  naturalists.] 

Anableps.  This  genus,  long,  but  very  improperly,  united  with  Cobitis,  has  strung  peculiar  characters.  The 
eyes  are  prominent,  placed  under  a  sort  of  roof  formed  by  the  side  of  the  frontal ;  aud  the  cornea  and  iris  are  di- 
vided by  transverse  bands,  which  gives  the  fish  the  appearance  of  having  four  eyes,  whereas  in  reality  it  has  only 
two.  There  are  certainly  two  openings  to  each  eye,  but  still,  in  its  essential  parts,  the  organ  is  single;  and 
whether  vision  is  performed  by  the  anterior  or  posterior  opening,  the  same  sentient  organ  is  acted  upon.  They 
have  also  the  generative  and  urinal  aperture,  in  the  male,  placed  before  the  vent ;  and  the  female  brings  forth  her 
young  ahve,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement.  The  body  is  cyhndrical,  with  strong  scales;  there  are 
five  gill-rays;  the  head  is  flat;  the  snout  blunt,  and  the  mouth  across  its  extremity,  with  small  crowded  teeth  in 
both  jaws;  the  intermaxillaries  have  no  peduncle,  but  are  suspended  to  the  nasal  bones;  the  pectorals  are  in 
part  scaly;  tbe  dorsal  is  small,  and  nearer  the  tail  than  the  anal;  the  pliaryngals  are  large,  and  covered  with 
small  globular  teeth ;  the  air-bladder  is  large ;  and  their  intestine  is  wide,  but  without  any  cceca.  Only  one  spe- 
cies, A.  tetropthalmns,  tbe  Four-eyed,  is  known.     It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

Pa'cilia.  These  have  the  jaws  horizontally  flattened,  with  a  small  opening,  and  furnished  with  a  single  row  of 
small  and  very  fine  teeth  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  flat ;  the  gill-openings  large,  with  five  gill-rays ;  the  body 
rather  short;  the  ventrals  rather  forward  ;  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  against  each  other.  They  are  small  fishes  of 
the  fresh  waters  of  America,  and  bring  forth  their  young  alive. 

Labias,  vesemWe  the  preceding,  only  the  teeth  have  several  points.  One  species,  a  very  small  fish,  with  little 
black  streaks  on  the  flanks,  is  found  in  Sardinia. 

Fungidus,  still  resemble  Pcecilia,  but  their  teeth  are  set  like  velvet:  those  in  the  anterior  range  are  crooked,  and 
they  have  strong  conical  ones  in  the  pharynx.    They  have  only  four  gill-rays. 

Molenesia,  have  the  anal  between  the  ventrals,  and  immediately  under  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  large  dorsal ; 
teeth  like  Fungulus,  and  four  or  five  gill-rays.    [These  genera  are  chiefly  found  in  America.] 

diprinodon,  have  fine  velvety  teeth,  and  six  gill-rays,  but  in  other  respects  are  like  the  preceding  genera. 
C.  umbra  inhabits  the  lakes,  and  especially  the  subterranean  waters  which  are  so  common  in  Southern  Austria. 
They  are  small  fishes,  of  a  russet  colour,  with  brown  spots. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTCRYGII  ABDOMINALES. 
EsociD,-E  (the  Pike  Family). 

These  have  no  adipose  dorsal  fin.  The  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  intermaxiUary;  or 
when  not  so  formed,  the  maxillary  is  toothless,  and  concealed  by  ilie  lips.  These  fishes  are  extremely 
voracious ;  their  intestine  is  short,  and  has  no  cceca ;  all  of  them  have  an  air-hladder.  Many  species 
inhabit  the  fresh  waters,  or  ascend  rivers.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  Microstoma,  all  the  known  ones 
have  the  dorsal  opposite  the  anal.  Linnaeus  included  tiiem  all  in  the  genus  Esox,  but  we  divide  that 
genus  into  the  following  suhgenera : — 

Esox,  Pikes  properly  so  called,  have  small  intermaxillaries,  furnished  with  small  pointed  teeth  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  jaw,  where  they  form  two  rows,  but  the  lateral  parts  of  the  maxillaries  are  without  teeth.  The  vomer, 
the  palatals,  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  and  the  giil-arches,  are  roughened  with  teeth  like  a  card ;  and  they  have,  in 
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tlie  sides  of  the  under-jaw,  a  row  of  long  and  pointed  teeth.  The  muzzle  is  oblong:,  obtuse,  broad,  and  depressed. 
They  have  but  one  dorsal  placed  over  the  anal;  a  large  forward  stomach, continued  in  a  slender  intestine  with 
two  flexures,  but  without  cceca  ;  and  their  air-bladder  is  very  large. 

E.  lucius,  the  Common  Pike,  Jack,  Pickarel,  Gedd,  and  many  other  names,  is  well  known  to  every  one  as  the 
most  voracious  and  destructive  of  lishes,  but  its  flesh  is  good,  and  easy  of  digestion.  [Besides  its  fame,  as  an  eater 
and  as  being  eaten,  Shakspeare  has  thrown  a  rayof  glory  around  the  Pike  by  representing  it  as  the  *' White  Lucie" 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  immortal  Justice  Shallow.  In  some  of  the  still  waters  of  Britain,  Pike  of  thirty- 
four  pounds'  weight  have  been  killed.  It  is  generally  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  which  the  Pike  com- 
mits among  smaller  flshes,  it  will  not  stand  the  attack  of  a  Trout  of  equal  weight,  the  immense  velocity  of  the 
tatter  tish  in  swimming  giving  it  a  decided  advantage].  Besides  this,  two  species  have  been  noticed  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  North  America,— JS.  reticularis,  with  a  net-work  of  brownish  lines ;  and  E.  ettor,  sprinkled  with  round 
blackish  spots. 

Ga/axiu«,  have  no  visible  scales  on  the  body.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small,  with  middle-sized  pointed 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  the  margin  of  the  upper  being  formed  by  the  intennaxillar>'i  and  a  few  strong  crooked  teeth  on 
the  tongue.  There  are  pores  in  the  sides  of  the  head ;  and  the  position  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  also  the 
digestive  organs,  are  like  those  of  the  Pikes. 

Alepocephaius.  Head  naked,  body  with  broad  scales,  mouth  small,  teeth  minute  and  crowded,  eyes  very  large, 
and  eight  gill-rays.    A.  rostratusy  the  only  known  species,  is  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Microstoma.  Snout  very  short,  lower  jaw  beyond  the  upper,  jaws  and  inlermaxillaries  with  very  small  teeth, 
three  broad  and  flat  gill-rays,  eyes  large,  body  long,  lateral  line  with  firm  scales,  a  single  dorsal  a  little  in  rear  of 
the  venlrals,  and  digestive  organs  as  in  the  Pike.  The  only  known  species  [S.  microstoma  of  lUsso)  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

Stomias.  Snout  extremely  short,  mouth  cleft  almost  to  the  gills,  gill-ray  reduced  to  a  little  membranous 
lamina,  and  maxillaries  fixed  in  the  cheek  ;  interma.\illaries,  palatals,  mandibles,  and  tongue,  armed  with  long  and 
crooked  teeth,  widely  set;  body  elongated;  ventrals  far  back;  dorsal  over  the  anal,  and  both  near  the  caudal.  Two 
species  were  discovered  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Risso.  Both  are  black,  with  rows  of  silvery  spots  on  the  belly. 
E.  boa,  Risso,  has  no  cirri ;  S.  ltart>atus,  has  a  long  and  stout  one,  attached  to  the  symphisis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Chautiodus,  resemble  the  former,  but  have  two  teeth  in  each  jaw,  across  the  other  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut ; 
the  dorsal  between  the  pectorals  and  ventrals,  which  last  are  not  so  far  back  as  in  Stomias ;  the  first  dorsal  ray 
terminates  in  a  filament.  C  Sloani,  the  only  known  species,  has  been  found  only  at  Gibraltar.  It  is  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

iSa/aHX,  have  the  head  depressed,  gill-lids  folded  downwards,  and  four  flat  gill-rays ;  the  jaws  short  and  pointed, 
each  furnished  with  a  row  of  crooked  teeth;  the  upper  jaw  formed  entirely  by  inlermaxillaries  without  peduncles; 
the  lower  jaw  is  a  little  lengthened  at  the  sNinphisis  by  a  small  appendage  carr>ing  the  teeth ;  the  palate  aud  the 
inner  part  of  the  mouth  are  entirely  smooth,  and  there  is  not  even  a  lingual  projection. 

Belone.  This  genus  have  the  upper  jaw — which,  as  well  as  the  under  one,  is  extended  into  a  long  beak— com- 
posed of  the  intermaxillaries,  and  both  jaws  furnished  with  small  teeth,  without  any  others  in  the  mouth,  except 
in  the  pharynx,  where  they  are  arranged  like  a  pavement.  The  body  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  scales  which 
are  scarcely  visible,  except  one  keeled  row  on  each  side,  near  the  under  edge  of  the  fish.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  bright  green  colour  of  their  bones.  One  species — the  Common  Gar-fish,  Sea  Pike,  Mackerel  Guide,  Green- 
bone,  and  a  number  of  other  names— is  not  uncommon  on  some  parts  of  the  British  shores,  and  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  of  a  greenish  blue  on  the  upper  part,  fading  gradually  into  silvery  white  on  the  belly. 
There  are  several  other  species,  some  of  which  are  said  to  attain  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  bile  very  severely. 
Notwithstanding  the  colour  of  the  bones,  which  renders  them  repulsive  to  many  persons,  the  flesh  of  these  fishes 
IS  not  unwholesome. 

Scomberetox,  the  Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike,  resembles  the  former  in  the  length  of  its  snout,  its  general 
shape,  and  its  scales ;  but  the  last  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  detached,  and  form  spurious  fins  on  the  upper 
and  under  sides,  like  those  of  the  Jlackerel.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  [and  the  Common  Saury  is 
generally  distributed  along  the  British  coasts,  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  Orkneys].  They  are  gregarious 
fishes ;  and  are  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  Porpoises,  and  also  by  the  Tunny,  and  other  large  members  of  the 
Mackerel  family. 

HemiramphuSy  resembles  the  Gar-fish  in  its  general  characters,  but  has  the  upper  jaw  short,  and  the  lower  one 
drawn  out  into  a  long  beak,  without  teeth.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  seas  of  warm  countries,  though  a  stray 
one  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  south  of  England. 

Exocctus,  [literally,  "  Fishes  out  of  the  water"].  These  are  at  once  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Abdo- 
minal Malacopter>-gii  by  the  immense  size  of  their  pectoral  fins,  which  are  sufliciently  large  for  supporting  them 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  air.  Their  head  and  body  are  scaly,  with  a  line  of  keeled  scales  along  each  flank  ;  their 
head  is  flat  above,  and  laterally ;  the  dorsal  over  the  anal ;  the  eye  is  large  ;  the  intermaxillaries  without  peduncles, 
and  found  in  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw ;  both  jaws  have  small  pointed  teeth,  and  the  pharj'nx  pavement  teeth  ; 
they  have  ten  gill-rays ;  their  air-bladder  is  very  large ;  their  intestine  straight,  and  without  cosca ;  and  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  much  larger  than  the  upper.  They  do  not  fly,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  merely  rise 
from  the  water  to  escape  voracious  fishes,  and  soon  fall  again,— their  fins  merely  sening  us  parachutes,  and  being 
incapable  of  taking  a  new  stroke  in  the  air,  as  is  done  by  awing.  They  are  found  in  all  the  seas  of  the  warm 
climates;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  have  more  enemies  than  most  other  fishes,  for  while  the  voracious  fishes 
pursue  aud  capture  them  in  the  water,  the  long-winged  sea-birds  seize  them  in  the  air ;  and  between  themselves 
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and  their  swimminf^  and  flyint;^  enemies,  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  singular  sio;hts  in  the  warm  seas.  E.exileus, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  the  ventral  fins  lonj;,  and  in  rear  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  B.  voUtans^  com- 
mon in  the  Atlantic,  has  the  ventral  fins  small,  and  placed  further  fonvards.  The  latter  species  sometimes  visits 
the  British  shores,  in  single  individuals,  and  even  in  shoals.  They  can  leap  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in 
distance,  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  Their  food  is  understood  to  be  the  small  floating  MoUusca ;  and 
themselves  are  good  eating. 

Next  to  the  Pike  family,  there  is  placed  a  genus  of  fishes  which,  though  differing  but  little  from 
that  family  in  other  respects,  has  longer  intestines,  and  two  coeca.  It  will  probably  give  rise  to  a  new 
family.  This  is  Mormyrus,  having  the  body  compressed,  oblong,  and  scaly ;  tail  thin  at  the  base,  but 
swelling  near  the  fin ;  skin  of  the  head  naked,  covering  the  operculum  and  gill-rays,  and  leaving  no 
opening  for  the  latter  but  a  vertical  fissure,  which  has  led  some  naturalists  to  assert  that  these  fishes  have 
no  gill-lids,  and  only  one  gill-ray,  whereas  their  gill-lids  are  perfect,  and  their  rays  five  or  six.  Their 
gape  is  small,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Ant-eater,  the  angles  being  formed  by  the  maxillaries.  The 
teeth  are  small,  notched  at  the  extremities,  aud  occupy  the  intermasillaries  and  lower  jaw ;  and  there 
are  bands  of  small  crowded  ones  on  the  vomer  and  tongue.  The  stomach  is  a  roundish  sac,  followed 
by  a  slender  intestine  with  two  coeca,  almost  always  covered  with  fat;  and  the  air-bladder  is  long,  large, 
and  simple.  They  are  accounted  among  the  best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  Two  species  have  a  cylindrical 
muzzle, — the  one  having  a  long  dorsal,  and  the  other  a  short  one;  a  third  has  both  the  snout  and  dorsal 
short ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  forehead  forms  a  protuberance  advancing  in  front  of  the  mouth.  There  are 
various  other  species  in  the  Nile  [and  probably  also  in  the  other  African  rivers],  but  they  have  not 
been  described. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMIN.^LES. 
SiLURiD.B  (the  Sheat-fish  Family.) 
These  fishes  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  order  by  the  want  of  true  scales,  having  only  a 
naked  skin,  or  large  bony  plates.  The  intermaxillaries,  suspended  under  the  ethmoid,  form  the  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  the  maxillary  bones  are  either  simple  vestiges,  or  extended  into  cirri.  The  in- 
testinal canal  is  large,  folded,  and  without  cceca.  The  air-bladder  is  large,  and  adheres  to  a  peculiar 
apparatus  of  bones.  A  strong  articulated  spine  generally  forms  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  and  the  pec- 
torals ;  and  there  is  sometimes  an  adipose  dorsal  behind  the  other,  as  in  the  Salmon  family.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  genera  and  subgenera : — 

Silurus. — These  form  a  numerous  genus,  known  by  the  naked  skin,  from  the  mouth  being  cleft  in  the 
end  of  the  muzzle,  and  from  a  strong  spine  in  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal.  This  spine  is  articulated  only  to 
the  bones  of  the  shoulder ;  and  the  fish  can  at  pleasure  lay  it  flat  on  the  body,  or  keep  it  fixed  in  a  per- 
pendicular du-ection,  in  which  case  it  is  a  formidable  weapon,  and  wounds  inflicted  by  it  are  understood 
to  be  poisoned,  which  opinion  has  arisen  from  tetanus  sometimes  following  the  wound,  not  from  poison 
certainly,  but  from  the  ragged  nature  of  the  wound  itself. 

These  fishes  have  the  head  depressed ;  the  intermaxillaries  suspended  under  the  ethmoid,  and  not 
protractile ;  the  ma.xillaries  very  small,  but  almost  always  continued  in  barbules  attached  to  the  lower 
lip,  and  also  to  the  nostrils ;  the  covering  of  their  gills  is  without  sub-operculum  or  gill-flap ;  their  air- 
bladder,  strong  and  heart-shaped,  is  attached,  by  its  two  upper  lobes,  to  a  peculiar  bony  structure,  which 
again  is  attached  to  the  first  vertebra ;  the  stomach  is  a  fleshy  cul-de-sac,  having  the  intestinal  canal 
long  and  wide,  but  without  coeca.  They  abound  in  the  rivers  of  warm  countries ;  and  seeds  of  plauts 
are  found  in  the  stomach  of  many  of  their  species.     The  following  are  the  subgenera : — 

Sihinis,  properly  so  called,  with  only  a  small  fin  of  four  rays  on  the  fore  part  of  the  back,  but  with  the  anal  very 
long,  and  approaching  very  close  to  the  base  of  the  caudal.  There  is  no  obvious  spine  in  the  dorsal ;  and  the  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  in  the  vomer,  are  like  those  of  a  card.  S.  planis,  the  Sly  Silurus,  is  the  largest  fresh-water  fish 
of  Europe,  and  the  only  member  of  the  genus  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  smooth,  of  a  greenish  black 
spotted  with  black  above,  and  yellowish  white  below ;  head  large,  with  six  cirri,— two  large  ones  near  the  nostrils, 
and  four  shorter  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  sometimes  grows  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  three  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  found  in  the  slow-running  rivers  of  Central  Europe,  and  lurks  in  the  mud  to  watch  for  its  prey.  Its  flesh  is 
o-reasy,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  hog's-lard.  [It  is  named  as  a  British  fish,  but  its  visits  to  these  shores  are 
very  rare.]    Is  fo\md  in  the  rivers  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

ScJiilliiii,  have  the  body  vertically  compressed,  a  strong  toothed  spine  in  the  dorsal,  the  head  small  and  depressed, 
the  nape  suddenly  raised,  and  the  eyes  low  down.    They  have  eight  cirri,  are  found  in  the  Nile,  and  their  flesh  is 
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less  (lisai^eeohle  tlian  that  of  the  other  Siliir i.  Some  American  gpcries,  with  the  ncad  smnll,  rounded,  and  blunt, 
liavini;  three  cirri,  niu!  the  eyes  scnrcely  ixTCCptihle,  may  form  a  new  subijcnns. 
Mystm,  are  Siluri  with  a  second  or  adipose  dorsal  fin.  They  ore  found  in  the  waters  of  Guiana. 
i*imr/o</c»,  body  naked,  and  no  lateral  armature;  but  the  subfjenus  requires  division  and  snbdivision.  First, 
Bagrtia  has  small  crowded  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  the  vomer,  and  may  be  subdivided  by  the  number  of  cirri,  and 
the  shape  of  the  head.  With  eight  cirri,  some  have  the  head  loni;  and  depressed,  and  otiiers  short  and  broad. 
With  six  cirri,  some  have  the  snout  as  depressed,  and  broader  than  that  of  the  I'ike;  others  have  the  head  oval, 
and  a  kind  of  hehnet  of  shagreen-like  bones;  in  others,  the  head  is  rountl  and  naked;  while  others,  a^ain,  havt- 
tlie  head  g-reatly  depressed,  the  eyes  low  down,  and  the  adipose  fin  very  small ;  and  there  are  yet  others  which 
have  only  four  cirri.    [Some  of  these,  as  Pimelodet  cyclopunty  are  ejected  in  hot  water  from  volcanoes.] 

Pimelotiejt,  properly  so  called,  want  the  teeth  in  the  vomer,  but  often  have  llieni  in  the  palate  ;  the  cirri  and 
form  of  the  head  differ  more  than  in  the  precedinj?  subgenus;  some  hove  but  a  single  row  of  teeth  ;  some  have  the 
lieud  helmeted,  and  a  distinct  bony  plate  between  the  helmet  and  the  dorsal  spine ;  others  have  a  single  plate  from 
the  snout  to  the  dorsal ;  others,  again,  have  the  head  oval  and  naked ;  some  with  six  cirri,  ond  others  eight ;  some 
with  0  lorge  naked  head  are  called  Cats,  which  hove  six  or  eight  cirri ;  then  there  are  others  which  have  the  head 
small  and  flat,  the  dorsal  minute,  and  the  teeth  scarcely  perceptible;  there  are  others  still  which  have  teeth  on  the 
palatals,  sometimes  like  velvet,  or  like  a  card,  with  a  buckler  on  the  nape,  distinct  or  united  to  the  helmet,  and 
tlia  palatal  teeth  sometimes  like  a  helmet ;  some  singular  ones  hove  teeth  like  a  card,  under  the  skin  of  the  cheek, 
aiiil  moveable;  others  yet  have  a  lengthened  snout,  or  a  ixnnted  one,  nearly  toothless.    These  last  lead  to,— 

Si/nodontU,  with  the  snout  narrow,  nod  the  lower  jaw  supporting  on  assemblage  of  teeth  laterally  flattened, 
ending  in  hooks,  and  individually  attached  to  flexible  peduncles.  The  helmet  extends  in  one  plate  to  the  first 
spine  of  the  dorsal,  which  is  very  strong,  as  are  also  those  of  the  pectorals ;  the  cirri,  and  sometimes  the  maxil- 
laries,  are  barbed.    They  are  found  in  the  Nile  anil  other  African  rivers,  but  are  not  eaten. 

AgeniosHs.  Some  of  these  have  the  maxillary  turned  up  in  a  kind  of  toothed  horn,  insteadof  a  fleshy  cirrus  ; 
and  others  have  it  concealed  under  the  skin,  with  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  spines  scarcely  visible. 

Z)oraf,  have  an  adipose  dorsal,  with  plates  in  the  lateral  line,  armed  with  keels  or  spines;  the  dorsal  and  pectoral 
spines  strongly  toothed,  the  helmet  rough,  and  the  shoulder-bone  pointed  backwards.  Some  have  teeth  only  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  others  have  the  snout  pointed,  and  the  teeth  absent,  or  hardly  visible,  with  occasional  lateral 
bristles  to  the  cirri. 

Utterobramhusy  head  brood,  from  the  helmet  having  two  lateral  pieces  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones ;  oper- 
culum smaller,  but  with  a  tree-like  ramification  on  the  third  and  fourth  gill-arch,  as  a  sort  of  supplemental  gills ; 
viscera  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  they  have  from  eight  to  fourteen  gill-rays,  strong  pectoral  spines,  no  dorsal 
one,  and  the  body  long  and  naked.  They  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia.  Their  flesh  is 
indifferent,  or  bad. 

One  of  them,  however,  Macropteronote*,  with  a  single  indented  dorsal,  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  food 
in  Kgyi)t  and  Syria,  where  it  is  called  the  Sharmuth,  or  Black  Fish.  Others  have  a  dorsal  with  rays,  and  also  an 
adipose  one.  ProtosiiSy  have  a  second  dorsal,  with  rays ;  and  this  and  the  anal  long,  and  uniting  to  form  a  tail 
like  an  Eel ;  lips  fleshy  ;  conical  teeth  in  front  of  the  mouth,  globular  ones  behind,  and  those  above  placed  on  the 
vomer;  skin  naked;  nine  or  ten  gill-rays;  eight  cirri ;  and  a  singular  branched  appendage  behind  the  vent,  be- 
sides the  tubercle  common  to  the  family.  Some  have  large  and  toothed  dorsal  and  ventral  spines;  others  have 
them  almost  concealed  under  the  skin.    They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

CaUichthys^  have  the  sides  armed  with  four  rows  of  scaly  plates ;  bead  the  same,  but  the  snout  and  under-part 
of  the  body  naked ;  one  ray  in  the  second  dorsal ;  pectoral  spines  strong,  and  dorsal  one  feeble;  mouth  small; 
teeth  barely  visible;  four  cirri  ;  eyes  small,  and  lateral.  They  can  crawl  out  of  the  water  like  an  Eel.  [ITiese  are 
the  subgenera  of  Silurus]. 

Malaptherurusy  has  no  dorsals  with  rays,  but  only  a  small  adipose  one  in  the  tail,  and  no  spines  in  the  pectorals. 
The  skin  is  smooth  ;  the  teeth  small  and  crowded,  and  are  ranged  into  a  broad  crescent  in  each  jaw ;  there  are 
seven  gill-rays ;  and  the  jaws  and  viscera  are  like  those  of  Silurus.  M.  electrintSy  the  Raasch,  or  Thunder-fish  of 
the  Arabs,  is  the  only  known  species.  It  has  six  cirri,  and  the  head  more  slender  than  the  body,  but  enlarge*!  in 
front.  Like  the  Torpedo  and  Gymnotus,  it  can  communicate  an  electric  shock,  the  organ  of  which  is  situated 
between  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  consists  of  a  cellular  tissue,  inclosing  a  fluid,  and  abundantly  furnished  with 
nen'es.    It  is  found  in  the  Nile,  ond  the  rivers  of  Central  Africa. 

Agpredo,  have  tlie  head  flattened,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  much  widened ;  the  tail  long ;  the  eyes  small, 
and  placed  upwards ;  the  intermaxillaries  under  the  ethmoid  directed  backwards,  and  with  teeth  on  the  posterior 
ed'^e  only ;  and  they  have  the  whole  gill  apparatus  immoveable,  being  soldered  to  the  temporal  bone  and  the  pre- 
operculum  ;  gill-opening  a  mere  sht  behind  the  head,  the  membrane  of  five  rays  adhering  everywhere  else  ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  transverse,  and  shorter  than  the  snout ;  the  first  ray  of  the  pectorals  is  more  toothed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  family ;  there  is  but  one  dorsal,  with  a  weak  first  ray ;  but  the  anal  is  long,  extending  under  the  long 
and  slender  tail.  Some  have  six  cirri,  some  eight ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  one  pair  are  attached  to  the  maxiUaries, 
the  others  to  the  lower  jaw  in  pairs. 

Loricaria,  have  hard  angular  plates  on  the  head  and  body ;  small  intermaxillaries  suspended  under 
tlie  muzzle ;  transverse  disunited  mandibles,  supporting  hooked  teeth,  which  are  long,  slender,  and 
flexible.  A  large  membranous  veil  encircles  the  opening;  the  pharynx  is  furnished  with  numerous 
pavement  teeth  ;  the  gill-lids  are  immoveable,  but  two  small  plates  supply  their  places ;  they  have  four 
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gill-rays;  strong  spines  in  the  first  dorsal,  pectorals,  and  even  ventrals;  but  neither  cceca  nor  air-bladder. 
They  form  two  subgenera  : — ■ 

Ilyposiomu*,  have  a  small  dorsal  with  one  ray ;  the  labial  veiled  with  papillcC,  with  a  small  cirrus  on  each  side  ; 
no  plates  on  the  belly ;  and  the  intestines  spirally  convoluted,  and  as  slender  as  a  thread.  They  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  South  America. 

Loncaria,  have  one  dorsal  forwards,  the  labial  veiled  with  cirri,  plates  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
intestines  moderately  large. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMINALES. 
Salmonid^  (the  Salmon,  or  Trout,  Family). 

According  to  Linnseus,  these  formed  but  one  great  genus,  characterized  by  a  scaly  body,  all  the  rays 
of  the  first  dorsal  soft,  and  the  second  dorsal  adipose,  or  formed  of  skin  inclosing  fat,  and  without  rays. 
They  have  numerous  coeca,  and  an  air-bladder.  Most  of  them  ascend  rivers ;  and  their  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed.  They  are  naturally  voracious ;  and  as  the  form  and  armature  of  their  jaws  vary  greatly, 
they  may  be  arranged  into  the  following  subgenera: — 

Sal/no,  Salmon  and  Trout,  properly  so  called. — These  have  great  part  of  the  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  of  the  maxillaries ;  a  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  the  raaxillaries,  the  intermaxillaries,  the 
palatals,  and  mandibularies,  and  two  rows  on  the  vomer,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx, — being,  in  fact, 
the  most  completely  toothed  of  all  fishes.  In  old  males,  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw  is  bent  up 
towards  the  palate,  where  a  groove  receives  it  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  The  ventrals  are  under  the 
first  dorsal,  and  the  anals  under  the  adipose  one.  They  have  six  gill-rays,  or  thereabouts  ;  the  stomach 
is  long  and  narrow,  with  numerous  coeca;  their  air-bladder  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen, 
and  communicates  anteriorly  with  the  gullet.  Many  species  are  spotted,  and  their  flesh  is  in  general 
very  good.  They  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  often  leaping  over  cascades  of  considerable  elevation,  and 
finding  their  way  to  the  brooks  and  small  lakes  of  the  most  lofty  mountains.  [They  are  understood  to 
return  almost  invariably  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  are  produced ;  and  therefore  the  fixing,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  of  any  sort  of  bar  to  their  progress  upwards,  is  sure  to  drive  them  from  the  estuary. 
According  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  one  of  the  very  best  authorities,  all  the  family  are  clouded  with  transverse 
dusky  patches  when  very  young, — analogous  to  what  occur  on  all  the  species  of  Cats.] 

S.  salar,  the  Salmon  properly  so  called,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  with  red  flesh,  and  irregular  brown  spots, 
which  disappear  in  fresh  water  ;  the  cartilaginous  beak  of  the  male  is  not  much  hooked.  They  inhabit  tlie  seas 
of  comparatively  cold  regions,  whence  they  ascend  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  at  different  times  of 
the  year  according  to  the  chmate,— some  in  autumn,  some  in  winter,  and  some  in  early  spring.  [The  efforts 
which  they  make  to  overcome  difficulties  in  the  ascent  are  very  great;  and  when  they  have  made  some  progress 
up  the  fresa  water,  it  is  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  to  capture  them.  It  should  seem  that,  in  most  of  the  British 
rivers,  Salmon  are  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  becoming  inferior  in  quality,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  Ireland,  where  they  have  more  recently  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
they  are  found  in  considerable  abundance.  Salmon  Fry  have  the  tail  forked,  and  the  fork  disappears  as  the  fish 
advances  in  age  ;  but  the  margin  does  not  become  convex,  as  m  the  Bull-trout.]  S.  hujnatus,  is  whitish,  spotted 
w  ith  red  and  black  ;  and  the  snout  of  the  male  is  narrow,  and  much  crooked  in  the  lower  jaw.  Its  teeth  are  more 
robust  than  those  of  the  true  Salmon,  and  its  flesh  as  red ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  found  in  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  5.  SchiefermuUeri,  the  Sea-trout,  is  smaller  than  the  former,  with  the  teeth  more  slender  and  longer. 
The  flanks  are  sprinkled  with  small  crescent-shaped  spots,  and  the  flesh  is  paler  than  that  of  the  Salmon.  S. 
hucho  [perhaps  the  Bull-trout,  or  Gray  Trout],  grows  to  almost  the  size  of  the  Salmon,  and  has  strong  teeth,  and 
a  pointed  lower  jaw  in  the  male. 

The  remaining  Trouts  are  found  in  all  the  clear  streams  of  Europe,  especially  among  mountains ;  and  they  are 
subject  to  great  variations  from  age,  food,  and  the  nature  of  the  waters ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  account  for  all 
the  differences.  [In  the  same  river,  Trout  are  yellowish  brown,  with  bright  crimson  spots,  wbere  the  water  is  fine 
and  pure ;  and  lurid  and  dark,  and  greatly  inferior  in  flavour,  where  it  is  tinged  with  peat.]  S.  lemanus,  Geneva 
Trout,  found  in  that  lake,  and  some  neighbouring  ones ;  ground  colour  whitish,  with  small  blackish  spots  on  the 
head  and  back ;  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  weight :  the  flesh  is  white.  S.  trutta,  Salmon  Trout,  bluish 
black  above,  pale  on  the  sides,  silvery  on  the  belly,  with  cross-shaped  spots  towards  the  upper  part,  migratory  in 
clear  streams,  and  esteemed  next  in  value  to  the  Salmon.  [It  varies  a  good  deal  in  colour;  and,  from  its  silveiy 
lustre,  it  is  called  White  Trout  in  some  parts  of  Britain.]  S.  fano,  the  Common,  or  River  Trout,  is  generally 
smaller  than  the  last,  spotted  with  brown  on  the  back,  and  crimson  on  the  flanks,— the  crimson  spots  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  pale-coloured  circle;  common  in  all  the  clear  streams  of  temperate  countries,  and  sometimes  found 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  [The  GUlaroo  Trout  of  the  Irish  lakes  appears  to  be  a 
variety,  in  which  the  internal  coating  of  the  stomach  is  modified  a  little  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  food.  S.fero.T, 
the  Great  Grey  Trout,  inhabits  the  deeper  lakes,  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  its  flesh  is  inferior.]    *'.  savelinus. 
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tlie  Welsh  Char,  or  Torgoch,  hos  red  spots  in  the  flanks,  an  orani^e  belly,  and  red  pectorals,  with  the  first  ray  very 
thick  and  white.  5.  alpinus,  nearly  the  same  colour,  but  the  first  rays  of  the  lower  fins  not  so  much  distinKuislicd. 
It  abounds  in  Lapland,  where  it  is  very  valuable.  «.  umlita.  Northern  Char,  found  in  various  British  lakes,  and 
also  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  [There  are  various  other  members  of  the  genus  Salmo,  but  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween species  and  variety  is  sometimes  not  easily  drawn.] 

Oameriis,  the  Smelt,  has  two  rows  of  teeth  on  each  palatal,  but  only  a  few  in  front  of  the  vomer.  Form  like  a 
Trout,  but  only  eiffht  sill-''ays,  and  the  body  brilliant  silvery,  with  some  jcreenish  reflections,  but  with  no  spots. 
[Founil  abundantly  in  some  estunries  of  British  rivers  at  particular  seasons,  but  very  local.  It  seldom  exceeds, 
and  rarely  e()uals,  a  foot  in  length.     Its  flesh  is  delicious.] 

iliitlotus,  mouth  like  the  preceding,  but  teeth  very  small  and  crowded,  and  only  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and  tongue ; 
eight  gill-rays,  body  lengthened,  and  small  scales  ;  first  dorsal  and  ventrals  behind  the  middle,  pectorals  large, 
round,  and  nearly  meeting  beneath.  The  only  known  species,  .S.  groenlandicus^  the  Capelin,  classed  by  Gmelin 
among  the  Herrings,  is  remarkably  abundant  ou  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  used  as  bait  in  the  Cod  fisheries, 
[and  sometimes  as  manure  for  the  land]. 

Thifmallus,  the  Grayling,  has  the  jaws  like  a  Trout,  but  the  mouth  small,  and  the  teeth  remarkably  fine ;  first 
dorsal  long  and  high,  scales  much  larger  than  on  a  Trout,  stomacli  thick,  and  seven  or  eight  gill-rays  ;  first  dorsal 
long,  as  high  as  the  body,  spotted  ^Yith  black,  and  occasionally  with  red,  with  dusky  bars  on  the  large  dorsal. 
Recent  it  smells  like  wild  thyme,  and  when  cooked  in  its  perfume  it  is  a  dainty  dish. 

Coreffonus,  the  Gurniad,  has  the  mouth  as  in  the  last,  but  with  few  teeth,  and  sometimes  none,  the  scales 
larger,  and  the  dorsal  shorter.  There  are  many  species  or  varieties  of  this  genus  ;  some  in  the  sea,  others  in  the 
fresh  waters  only,  and  one  occurs  in  several  British  lakes.  [C.  Wiliug/ibii,  the  Vendace,  is  found  in  some  lakes  of 
the  south  of  Scotland.     It  feeds  on  insects,  and  very  minute  fresh-water  Crustacea.] 

--Ir^en^'/m,  has  the  mouth  small  and  toothless,  but  strong  hooked  teeth  on  the  tongue,  and  small  ones  before 
the  vomer,  si.x  gill-rays,  and  the  digestive  organs  like  those  of  a  Trout.  A.  aphyr(£na,  the  only  known  species, 
has  the  air-bladder  thick,  and  very  much  loaded  with  /mere— the  silvery  substance  used  in  counterfeiting  pearls ; 
it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  following  subgenera,  which  have  the  numerous  coeca  of  the  Salmon,  and 
the  double  air-bladder  of  the  Carps,  have  not  more  than  four  or  five  gill-rays. 

Crimala,  externally  like  ThymalUis,  and  some  of  them  have  the  same  teeth,  diflering  only  in  the  gill-rays. 
Others  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  sharp  and  directed  forwards.    They  inhabit  the  American  rivers. 

Anastomm,  like  Thymallus,  and  with  small  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  the  lower  jaw  is  so  turned  up  and  enlarged 
at  the  point,  that  the  mouth  appears  a  vertical  slit. 

Gaslropeleeits,  mouth  as  in  the  last,  but  abdomen  compressed,  projecting,  and  sharp ;  ventrals  small  and  far 
back,  first  dorsal  over  the  anal ;  upper  teeth  conical,  lower  ones  notched  and  trenchant. 

Plahucus,  have  the  head  small,  the  mouth  shallow,  a  compressed  body,  the  ventral  keel  entire  and  sharp,  a  long 
anal,  and  the  first  dorsal  opposite  its  commencement. 

Serrasaimm,  has  the  body  compressed,  the  belly  toothed  and  sharp,  and  frequently  a  spine  in  front  of  the 
dorsal.  The  known  species  inhabit  the  South  American  rivers ;  and,  it  is  said,  pursue  ducks,  and  even  bathers  ; 
wounding  them  severely  with  their  teeth,  which  are  triangular,  notched, and  very  sharp. 

TetragonopteruSf  has  teeth  as  in  the  former,  but  the  mouth  smaller,  and  no  keel  or  tooth  on  the  belly. 

Chalceiis,  with  the  same  mouth  and  teeth,  has  the  body  oblong,  and  the  teeth  on  the  maxillaries  small  and 
rounded. 

ilyleUs,  with  triangular  teeth  hollowed  in  the  crowns,  and  three  points  at  the  corners,  mouth  shallow,  w  ith  two 
rows  on  the  intermaxillaries,  but  none  on  the  palate,  the  maxillaries,  or  the  tonsue.  Some  have  the  elevated 
form,  falchion-shaped  fins,  spine  directed  forwards,  and  even  the  sharp  and  toothed  belly,  of  Serrasalmiis,  but 
not  the  teeth.  One  American  species  grows  large,  and  is  good  eating  Others  have  simply  an  elongated  body, 
and  the  first  dorsal  between  the  ventrals  and   he  anal.    These  are  Egyptian. 

Ili/droci/on,  have  the  point  of  the  muzzle  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries,  the  maxillaries  nearer  before  the  eyes, 
and  completing  the  aperture  ;  the  tongue  and  vomer  are  always  smooth,  but  the  jaws  have  conical  teeth,  and  the 
lafe  suborbital  covers  the  cheek  like  an  operculum.  Some  have  a  close  range  of  small  teeth  on  the  maxillaries 
and  the  palatals,  and  the  dorsal  fin  between  the  ventrals  and  anals.  They  inhabit  the  tropical  rivers,  and 
taste  like  Carp.  Others  have  a  double  row  of  teeth  in  the  intermaxillaries  and  lower  jaw,  a  single  row  in  the 
maxillaries,  and  none  in  the  palate  ;  the  first  is  over  the  ventrals.  They  inhabit  Brazil.  Others,  again,  have  a 
single  row  in  the  maxillaries  and  lower  jaw,  with  the  teeth  alternately  very  long  and  very  sharp,  and  lodging  in 
holes  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut  -,  there  are  large  scales  upon  the  lateral  line,  and  the  first  dorsal 
is  between  the  ventral  and  the  anal.  They  are  also  from  Brazil.  A  fourth  type  have  the  muzzle  prominent  and 
pointed,  the  maxillaries  very  short,  and  with  the  lower  jaw  and  intermaxillaries  with  a  single  row  of  closely-set 
teeth  ;  the  first  is  between  the  ventral  and  anal,  and  they  have  large  scales.  They  too  are  from  Brazil.  Others, 
yet,  have  no  teeth  in  the  maxillaries  or  lower  jaw,  and  what  they  have  are  few,  but  strong  and  pointed;  their  first 
dorsal  is  directly  over  the  ventrals.    They  inhabit  the  Nile. 

Celharinui,  have  the  mouth  depressed,  cleft  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  upper  margin  entirely  formed  by 
the  intermaxillaries  ;  the  maxillaries  are  small  and  toothless,  occupying  ouly  the  commissure  ;  the  tongue  and 
palate  both  smooth,  the  adipose,  dorsal,  and  great  part  of  the  caudal,  covered  with  scales.  Found  in  the  Nile. 
Some  have  three  small  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  body  elevated,  but  the  belly  not  sharp  or  toothed.  Others 
have  many  ranks  of  close  teeth  on  the  jaws,  which  teeth  are  slender  and  forked,  and  the  fishes  themselves  are 
elongated. 

Haunt,  muzzle  short,  gape  cleft  far  behind  the  eyes,  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  composed  wholly  of  intermaxil- 
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laries,  iong  pointed  teeth  on  the  jaws,  tlie  palatals,  and  on  the  tonofue  and  pharynx,  hut  none  on  the  vomer;  eight 
or  niiie,  often  twelve  or  fifteen,  gill-rays :  the  first  dorsal  a  little  behind  the  large  ventrals ;  the  body,  cheeks,  and 
gill  lid  are  scaly,  the  intestines  like  those  of  T»-outs.  They  areimarine  fishes,  and  exceedingly  voracious.  One  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  transparent  one  in  the  lake  of  Mexico,  and  several  in  India,  where  they  are  dried 
and  salted  as  a  relish. 

Scopelus,  have  the  gape  and  the  gill  openings  very  deep.  Both  jaws  with  very  small  teeth,  the  margin  of  the 
upper  formed  entirely  by  the  intermaxillai'ies,  the  tongue  and  palate  smooth,  muzzle  very  short  and  blunt,  nine 
or  ten  gill-rays,  a  first  dorsal  between  the  ventrals  and  anal,  and  a  second,  in  which  there  are  slight  vestiges  of 
rays.    One  small  species  in  the  Mediterranean  has  brilliant  silver  spots  on  the  belly  and  tail. 

Aulopus,  combines  the  characters  of  Salmon  and  Cod.  Their  gape  is  wide,  their  iutermaxillaries  forming  the 
whole  margin  of  the  upper  jaw ;  their  palatals,  the  front  part  of  the  vomer,  and  the  lower  jaw  with  a  band  of  card- 
shaped  teeth,  but  the  tongue  and  tlat  part  of  the  palate  are  only  rough.  The  maxillaries  are  large  and  toothless, 
as  in  many  fishes,  their  ventrals  are  under  the  pectorals,  with  the  external  rays  thick  and  unforked.  The  first 
dorsal  answers  to  the  first  half  of  the  space  between  the  ventrals  and  anal.  They  have  twelve  gill-rays,  and  large 
scales  upon  the  cheeks,  gill-lids,  and  body.    One  species  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

SternopfyXt  are  little  fishes  with  high  compressed  body,  the  mouth  directed  upwards,  their  humeral  bones 
forming  a  trenchant  crest  forwards,  and  terminating  below  in  a  little  spine.  The  pelvis  formed  by  a  small  spine 
before  the  ventrals.  There  are  small  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  pelvic  crest,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  ster- 
num, and  hence  their  name.  They  have  an  osseous  crest  before  the  first  dorsal,  and  a  little  membrane  answering  to 
the  second.  The  borders  of  the  mouth  are  formed  by  the  maxillaries.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic,  which 
may  become  types  of  two  distinct  genera.    One  of  these  has  five  gill-rays,  the  other  nine. 

TUB  FIFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMINALES. 
CLUPEiDiE  (the  Herring  Family). 

These  have  no  adipose  dorsal,  and,  as  the  Trout,  they  have  their  upper  jaw  formed  in  the  middle  by 
intermaxillaries  without  peduncles,  and  the  sides  hy  maxillaries.  Their  bodies  are  always  scaly,  and 
most  of  them  have  an  air  bladder  and  many  coeca.  Few  of  them  ascend  rivers,  though  they  appear 
periodically  upon  the  shores. 

Clupea,  the  Herrings,  have  the  intermaxillaries  narrow  and  short,  forming  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
jaw,  which  is  completed  on  the»sides  by  protractile  maxillaries.  The  lower  edge  of  the  compressed 
body  is  notched  by  scales,  resembUng  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  gill  openings  are  so  wide  that  the  fishes 
die  almost  the  instant  they  are  out  of  the  water.  The  gill  arches  towards  the  mouth  pectinated,  the 
stomach  is  an  elongated  sac,  the  air  bladder  long  and  pointed,  and  their  bones  are  very  slender  and 
numerous.     They  consist  of  several  subgenera. 

Clupeoy  Herrings  properly  so  called,  with  the  mouth  mean-sized,  and  the  upper  lip  entire.  C.  harengtn  needs 
no  description  ;  it  appears  periodically  in  numerous  shoals,  [but  does  not  breed  in  the  Polar  seas,  as  was  once 
stated,  as  it  gets  southward  into  wai-m  latitudes.  Its  flesh  is  dry  and  inferior].  C.  sprattus  resembles  the  Herring, 
but  is  much  smaller.  C  albay  White  liait,  a  small  and  delicate  species,  resorts  to  the  top  of  the  brackish  water 
to  mature  its  spawn.  It  is  found  in  various  estuaries,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  C.pilchardm  is  about  the  size  of 
the  Herring,  but  has  the  dorsal  more  forward.  It  inhabits  more  southernly  than  the  Herring,  and  is  caught  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  C.  sardinOt  the  Sardine,  is  like  the  Pilchard,  only  smaller.  It  is  taken 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Herring  is  unknown,  and  also  on  the  west  coast  of  France.  Its  flavour  is  highly 
esteemed. 

Alosa,  has  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  is  in  other  respects  like  the  Pilchard  and  Sardine.  A.  vul- 
garis, the  Shad,  is  much  larger  and  thicker  than  the  Herring,  growing  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  it  has  no  teeth, 
and  a  black  spot  behind  the  gills.  In  spring  it  ascends  rivers,  when  it  is  much  esteemed;  but  when  taken  in  the 
seals  dry  and  disagreeable.  A.finta,  the  Twaite  Shad,  has  teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  five  or  six  dark  spots  along  the 
side.  It  is  the  Common  Shad  of  the  British  rivers ;  but  is  considered  inferior  to  the  Common  Shad,  or  Ahce  Shad, 
as  it  is  called,  which,  as  a  British  tish,  is  by  no  means  so  common. 

Chaioestus,  resembles  a  Herring,  only  the  first  dorsal  ray  is  prolonged  in  the  filament.  Some  have  the  jaws 
equal,  the  muzzle  not  prominent,  and  the  moflth  small  and  without  teeth.  Others  have  the  muzzle  prominent,  but 
the  mouth  small.  The  fibres  of  the  first  gills  unite  with  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  form  under  the  palate 
curious  pinnated  points.  These  are  from  the  warm  seas,  and  they  complete  the  subgenera  of  Clupea  as  at  present 
arranged,  though  the  following  come  appropriately  after  the  Herrings,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  belly  sharp  and 
notched. 

Odoiitognat/ius,  have  the  body  very  compressed,  with  three  sharp  teeth  near  the  vent,  a  long  but  narrow  anal, 
a  small  and  feeble  dorsal,  which  is  always  broken,  six  gill-rays,  the  maxillaries  prolonged  and  a  little  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  small  teeth  directed  forwards,  and  i!0  apparent  ventrals.  One  species  from  Cayenne  is  known, 
resembUng  a  small  Sardine,  but  having  the  body  more  compressed. 

Pri\sfi^«*/er,  head  and  teeth  as  in  the  Herrings,  four  gill-rays,  ventrals  generally  wanting,  belly  compressed, 
arched,  and  toothed.    They  are  found  in  both  oceans. 
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Xotoptenu.  Gill-Iids  and  cheeks  scaly;  the  suborbitals,  pre-operculum,  and  operculum  Itave  two  crests ;  the  lower 
jaw  is  keeled,  the  belly  toothed,  and  the  palatals  and  jaws  have  line  teeth  ;  the  upper  jaw  formed  in  {jreat  part  of 
the  maxillaries.  llieir  tong^ue  is  set  w  ith  strong  crooked  teeth ;  they  huve  one  strong  and  bony  ffiU-ray ;  venlrals 
hardly  visible,  followed  by  a  lon^  anal,  which  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  length,  and  is  united,  as  in  (ii/mnotuit, 
with  the  fins  of  the  tail  and  back;  opposite  the  middle  of  the  anal  there  is  a  small  dorsal  with  soft  rays.  They 
are  found  in  the  stagnant  fresh  waters  of  India,  being  the  Gymnotus  notopterm  of  Pallas. 

£;t^f-au//«,  the  Anchovies,  distinguished  from  the 

Herrings  by  the  mouth  being  more  deeply  cleft,  the 

gill-openings  wider,  and  ten  or  twelve  gill-rays. 

The  small  intermaxillarles  are  fixed  under  a  little 

pointed  snout,  in  advance  of  the  mouth,  and  the 

maxillaries  are  long  and  straight.    E.  enchrasirho- 

Fig.  iJ3.-The  Anchovy.  /iM,  the  Common  Anchovy,  SO  well  known  for  its 

rich  and  peculiar  flavour,  is  about  a  span  long, 

bluish  above,  silvery  below,  the  abdomen  not  trenchant,  the  anal  short,  and  the  dorsal  over  the  ventrals.    Taken 

in  vast  numbers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  less  abundantly  in  the  ocean.    E.  meletta  is  a  Mediterranean  species. 

B.  edentului,  an  American  species,  without  teeth. 

Thryxsa,  dilfers  from  the  Anchovies  in  having  the  belly  toothed,  and  the  maxillaries  very  long.  It  is  an  Ea>t 
Indian  subgenus. 

Megalopt,  Fins  and  jaws  generally  formed  like  those  of  the  Herring,  but  the  belly  not  trenchant,  nor  the  body 
compressed;  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate  very  small  and  numerous;  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  gill-rays  ; 
and  the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal,  and  often  of  the  anal,  extended  in  a  filament.  One  American  species,  the  .\palite,  in 
found  twelve  feet  long,  has  fifteen  rays  in  the  dorsal,  and  a  filament  to  that  in  the  anal.  An  Indian  species  has 
seventeen  dorsal  rays, 

Elops,  resembles  the  former,  but  is  rather  longer,  wants  the  dorsal  filament,  has  more  than  twenty  gill-r.iys, 
and  the  caudal  with  a  fiat  spine  above  and  below. 

Bitterinujt,  has  jaws  like  those  of  a  Herring,  a  round  and  lengthened  body,  and  prominent  snout ;  the  mouth 
shallow ;  the  jaws  with  small,  crowded  teeth  ;  and  the  tongue,  vomer,  and  palate,  have  rounded  ones,  also  closely 
set.  There  are  twelve  or  thirteen  gill-rays.  This  and  the  former  genus  are  beautiful  fishes,  of  a  silvery  colour, 
with  many  bones  and  ccecn,  and  they  grow  to  a  large  size. 

CMroceiitriu,  has  the  upper  jaw  as  in  the  Herring,  with  a  row  of  stout  conical  teeth  in  both  jaws,  the  two  middle 
ones  in  front  very  long;  the  tongue  and  gill-arches  toothed  like  a  card,  but  not  the  palatal  or  vomer;  seven  or 
eight  gill-rays,  the  latter  ones  very  broad ;  a  pointed  scale  above  and  beneath  each  pectoral;  body  long,  com- 
pressed, and  sharp,  but  not  toothed  on  the  belly ;  ventrals  very  small,  and  shorter  than  the  anal,  which  is  opposite; 
stomach  and  air-bladder  long  and  slender.    Only  one  known  species,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  silvery. 

llifodon^  has  the  form  of  a  Herring,  but  the  belly  not  toothed,  eight  or  nine  gill-rays,  and  the  teeth  and  the 
mouth  like  those  of  a  Trout.     Found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 

Eriflhrinui.  Upper  jaw  alqjost  entirely  formed  of  the  maxillaries;  conical  teeth  in  the  edgesof  each  jaw;  crowded 
teeth  in  the  palatals ;  five  broad  gill-rays  ;  head  round,  blunt,  with  hard  bones,  but  no  scales ;  body  oblong,  com- 
pressed, with  scales  like  Carp ;  dorsal  opposite  the  ventrals ;  stomach  and  air-bladder  large ;  cosca  small.  Found 
in  the  tropical  rivers,  and  esteemed  as  food. 

.-J wia,  have  the  head  like  the  last,  but  twelve  gill-rays,  and  a  hard  buckler  on  the  under-jaw;  pavement-teeth 
behind  the  conical  ones ;  nostrils  tubular;  stomach  large;  intestine  wide,  and  with  no  coeca;  air-bladder  cellular, 
like  the  lung  of  a  Reptile.  Found  in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  states  of  America,  feeds  on  Crustacea,  and  is 
rarely  eaten. 

5urf(*,— fresh-water  fishes  resembling  Erythrinus,  but  having  the  dorsal  and  anal  placed  opposite  each  other,  and 
occupying  the  last  third  of  the  body.    They  inhabit  the  rivers  of  tropical  countries. 

Osterglossum,  differs  from  the  last  by  having  two  cirri  suspended  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue  closely 
toothed  like  a  rasp.    A  large  species  inhabits  Brazil. 

LepUostem,  have  long  teeth  in  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  and  their  anterior  surfaces  rasp-like ;  the  scales  as  hard 
as  stone ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  opposite,  and  far  back ;  the  intestine  with  two  folds,  and  numerous  coeca ;  air-bladder 
cellular.    Of  tropical  America,  grow  large,  and  are  good  eating. 

Porypterui.  Sides  of  the  upper  jaw  immoveable;  head  covered  with  sharpened  bony  plates ;  body  with  strong 
scales;  one  gill-ray;  a  number  of  separate  fins  on  the  back ;  the  teeth  like  a  rasp,  with  long  ones  in  front;  the 
stomach  large;  double  air-bladder,  with  large  lobes,  the  left  one  opening  freely  into  the  gullet.  They  are  found 
in  the  A/rican  rivers,  and  are  eatable. 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  BONY  FISHES,— 

MALACOPTERYGII  SUB-BRACHIATI,— 

Have  the  ventrals  under  the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvis  suspended  to  the  shoulder-bones. 
[They  are  thus  better  adapted  for  ascending  and  descending  than  the  abdominal  fishes.] 
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THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTERYGII  SUB-BRACHIATI. 
GADiDiE  (the  Cod  Family). 
This  family  are  almost  wholly  included  in  the  great  genus  GaditSy  easily  known  by  having  the 
ventrals  insened  under  the  throat,  and  pointed.  The  body  is  moderately  long,  a  little  compressed, 
and  covered  with  small  soft  scales  ;  the  head  is  well-proportioned,  but  naked:  all  their  fins  are  soft ; 
the  jaws  and  front  of  the  vomer  have  unequal-pointed  teeth,  of  medium  or  small  size,  disposed  in 
several  rows,  like  a  card  or  rasp ;  the  gill-openings  are  large,  and  there  are  seven  rays.  Most  of  them 
have  two  or  three  fins  on  the  back,  some  behind  the  vent,  and  a  distinct  caudal  fin.  The  stomach  is  a 
large  and  strong  sac;  and  the  intestine  long,  with  numerous  coeca.  The  air-bladder  is  large  and  strong, 
and  often  notched  in  the  margins.  The  greater  number  live  in  the  cold  or  temperate  seas,  and  furnish 
a  most  important  branch  of  the  fisheries.  Their  flesh  is  white,  easily  separable  into  flakes,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  wholesome,  easy  of  digestion,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  [Taken  altogether,  they  are 
probably  more  really  serviceable  to  Man  than  any  other  family  of  fishes.  Their  reproductive  powers 
are  great,  and  their  iiumbers  countless ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  generally  found  in  vast 
shoals,  at  particular  places.]     They  can  be  subdivided  as  follows : — 

Morrliua,  Cod,  properly  so  called,  with  three  dorsals,  two  anals,  and  a  cirrus  at  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw.  They 
are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  of  the  family,  consisting  of  three  sections,  or  species :— G.  morrhua,  the  Cod, 
two  or  three  feet  long,  with  the  back  spotted  brown  and  yellow ;  inhabits  all  the  north  seas,  and  multiplies  exceed- 
ingly in  the  colder  latitudes.  They  are  taken  in  vast  numbers  for  salting,  and  also  for  immediate  use.  [Their 
appearance  and  quality  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  ground.]  G.  teglejiiim,  the  Haddock,  bro^Tn  on 
the  back,  silvery  on  the  belly,  with  the  lateral  line,  and  a  spot  behind  the  pectoral  fin,  black.  Almost  as  numerous 
in  northern  latitudes  as  the  Cod,  but  less  esteemed.  [When  the  Haddock  is  taken  in  deep  and  clear  water,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  savoury  of  the  whole  family ;  but  it  does  not  take  salt 
so  well  as  Cod.]  G.callarius,  the  Dorse,  spotted  like  the  Cod,  but  sni.^ller,  and  with  the  upper  jaw  longest.  It  is 
much  esteemed  in  the  north,  when  eaten  fresh.  [Besides  these,  there  are  various  sub-species,  or  varieties,  of  all 
the  three  kinds,  some  of  them  found  on  the  British  shores.] 

Merlangusy  the  "WTiiting,  with  the  same  fins  as  Cod,  but  no  cirri.  Of  these,  G.  merlangusy  the  Whiting,  is  well 
known  from  its  abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  its  flesh.  It  is  pale,  reddish  grey  above,  silvery  below,  has  a  long 
upper  jaw,  and  is  about  a  foot  in  length.  G.  carbonarius,  the  Coal-fish,  twice  the  size  of  the  Whiting,  blackish 
brown,  with  the  upper  jaw  short,  and  the  lateral  line  straight.  The  flesh  of  the  full-grown  one  is  coarse  and  tough, 
but  it  takes  salt  like  Cod.  G.  polachius,  the  Pollock,  jaws  like  the  Coal-fish,  brown  above,  spotted  on  the  flanks, 
and  silvery  below.    It  is  abundant  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  better  than  the  Coal-fish,  but  inferior  to  the  Whiting. 

Merhiccius,  the  Hake,  with  only  two  dorsals,  one  anal,  and  no  cirri,  sometimes* exceeds  two  feet;  the  back 
brownish  grey,  the  first  dorsal  pomted,  and  the  lower  jaw  longest.  It  is  a  coarse  fish,  but  captured  in  great 
numbers,  and  salted.    There  are  some  species  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

Lota,  the  Ling  (which  means  the  Long  Fish),  has  two  dorsals,  one  anal,  and  some  cirri  at  the  mouth.  G.  molva, 
from  three  to  four  feet  long,  olive  above,  silvery  beneath,  dorsals  equally  high,  lower  jaw  a  httle  shorter  than  the 
upper,  and  with  a  cirrus.  This  species  salts  well,  and  is  not  inferior  to  Cod :  hence  it  is  a  very  valuable  object  in 
the  fisheries. 

G.  lota,  the  Burbot,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  yellow  mottled  with  brown,  dorsals  of  equal  height,  and  one 
cirrus;  head  slightly  depressed,  and  body  cylindrical.  It  ascends  rivers,  and  its  flesh  and  flavour  are  highly 
esteemed.  [The  livers  of  most  of  the  family  are  large,  and  furnish  a  great  deal  of  oil,  highly  valuable  in  the  dress- 
ing of  leather,  and  other  operations  of  the  arts.] 

Motella,  the  Rockling.  Body  lengthened,  first  dorsal  scarcely  perceptible,  second  and  anal  very  long,  and  three 
or  more  cirri.  M.  vulgaris,  the  Three-bearded  Ri>ckling,  has  two  cirri  on  the  nose,  and  one  on  the  lower  jaw.  It 
is  fawn-coloured,  with  brown  spots.  M.  qiti?igitecurata,  the  Five-bearded,  has  four  cirri  on  the  upper  part,  and 
one  on  the  chin.    It  is  dark-brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  seldom  attains  any  considerable  size. 

M.  glauca,  the  Mackarel  Midge,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  bluish-green  on  the  upper  part,  and  silvery 
below,  and  on  the  fins.  M.  argenteola,  the  Silvery  Gade,  is  also  a  small  fish,  with  three  cirri,  and  coloured  nearly 
like  the  former. 

Brosmim,  the  Torsk,  is  a  northern  species,  with  a  long  body,  a  dorsal  along  the  whole  back,  one  barbule  on  the 
under  jaw,  and  the  ventrals  fleshy.    It  grows  to  the  largest  size  in  its  native  north. 

Broiula,  from  the  West  Indian  seas,  with  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal,  forming  one  fin,  which  ends  in  a  point. 

Pfii/cis,  Fork-beard,  have  a  single  ray  in  each  ventral,  which  is  produced  and  forked.  They  have  also  a  small 
barbule  on  the  chin.    There  are  one  or  two  British  species. 

RanicepSf  the  Tadpole  Fish,  has  the  head  broad  and  depressed,  and  the  first  dorsal  scarcely  visible. 

Lepidoleprus,  a  separate  genus,  having  some  relation  to  the  Cod.  Their  suborbitals  are  united  with  the  nasal 
bone,  and  form  a  depressed  muzzle,  advancing  before  the  mouth,  which,  however,  retains  its  mobiUty.  Head 
and  body  with  hard  spinous  scales;  the  ventrals  are  a  little  on  the  throat;  the  pectorals  of  mean  size;  the  first 
dorsal  high ;  the  second  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  united ;  the  jaws  short ;  the  teeth  fine  and  short.    They  inhabit 
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deep  water,  and  utter  a  f^runiblinfi:  sound  when  drawn  up  to  the  surface.    Two  s|)ecics  are  known,  inhabiting  the 
depths  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTERYGII  SUB-BKACHIAT  . 
Plecronectid^  (the  Flat-fish,  or  Flounder  Family). 

These  arc  all  included  in  the  great  genus  Pleuronecies,  which  liave  a  cliaractcr  quite  unique  among 
vertebrated  animals:  this  consists  in  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  head.  [An  animal  is  said  to  be  sym- 
metrical when  it  is  supposed  to  be  divided  in  a  mesial  plane,  or  plane  exactly  along  the  middle,  in  a 
vertical  direction, — the  two  sides  being  the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  differing  in  nothing 
but  in  the  one  being  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.]  These  fishes  have  both  eyes  on 
one  si  le,  and  this  side  always  remains  uppermost  when  the  animal  is  swimming,  [while  all  other  fishes 
swim  on  the  belly.]  The  upper  side  is  in  general  deeply  coloured,  while  the  other  side  is  whitish.  The 
body,  from  the  head  backwards,  though  formed  nearly  as  usual,  partakes  a  little  of  this  peculiarity. 
The  two  sides  of  the  mouth  are  not  equal,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are  rarely  so  ;  the  body  is  depressed, 
and  elevated  in  the  direction  of  the  spinous  processes ;  the  dorsal  extends  along  the  whole  back ;  the 
anal  occvipies  the  lower  edge  of  the  body,  and  the  ventrals  are  sometimes  united  with  it.  [The  fins 
are  thus  lateral  fins,  in  respect  of  the  swimming  of  the  fish  when  in  motion ;  and  the  action  of  the 
spine  is  vertical,  in  respect  of  that  position,  and  not  lateral,  as  in  other  fishes.]  They  have  six  gill- 
rays;  the  abdominal  cavity  is  small,  but  extends  in  a  cavity  imbedded  in  the  flesh  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  tail,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  some  of  the  viscera ;  they  have  no  air-bladder,  and  they  seldom 
rise  far  from  the  bottom.  Notwithstanding  the  pecuHarity  of  the  cranium,  by  that  twist  of  the  neck 
which  brings  both  eyes  to  one  side,  the  hones  are  the  same  as  in  other  families,  but  very  differently 
proportioned.  They  are  found  along  the  shores  of  almost  all  countries;  and  are,  generally  speaking, 
wholesome  and  agreeable  eating. 

Some  individuals  have  the  eves  placed  in  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  they  are  generally  found 
in  their  species,  and  these  are  said  to  be  reversed.  Others  have  both  sides  coloured  alike,  in  which 
case  they  are  called  "T)oub||s."  It  is  usually  the  coloured  side  which  is  doubled,  though  occasionally 
it  is  the  white  one.     Xj^ey  are  subdivided  as  follows 

P.  pfatessa,  Plaice,  have  a  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  very  often  pavement-teeth  in  the  pharynx ;  the 
dorsal  does  not  advance  more  forwards  than  the  upper  eye,  and  both  it  and  the  anal  terminate  and  leave  smooth 
gpaces  before  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  they  generally  have  two  or  tliree  small  coeca,  and  sLx  pill-rays.  P.  vulgaris. 
Common  Plaice,  has  sLx  or  seven  tubercles,  forming?  a  line  between  the  eyes,  and  spots  of  Aurora  red  over  the 
brown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  body.  The  height  is  but  a  third  of  the  len^h ;  and  the  flesh  is  soft,  and  soon  de- 
composes. P.JIesta,  the  Flounder,  similar,  but  with  the  spots  lighter;  some  tubercles  on  the  head,  and  some  on 
the  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  and  have  rough  scales  on  the  lateral  line.  They  ascend  a  considerable  way 
up  rivers,  and  reversed  individuals  are  not  unfrequently  caught.  P.  limanda,  the  Dab,  has  the  eyes  large,  the 
lateral  line  curved  above  the  pectoral,  the  scales  rough,  and  the  upper  side  bro^vn,  with  whitish  spots.  P.  mi- 
croeephalus,  the  Laminder,  with  the  eyes  smaller,  nearer  each  other,  and  the  back  finely  mottled  with  brown  and 
yellow.  [Both  these  are  found  in  the  salt  water,  as  is  also  P.  leminoides,  the  Long,  or  Rough  Dab,  which  has  the 
body  elongated,  something  Uke  a  saw,  and  it  approaches  that  species  and  quality.  P.  pola,  the  Grayed  Fluke,  has 
the  bead  small,  the  right  eye. considerably  in  advance  of  the  left,  with  the  body  yellowish-brown,  and  the  fins 
darker.    [Ail  these,  and  some  other  species,  are  found  on  the  British  shores,  chiefly  on  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms.] 

Hippoglosiu,  the  Halibut.  Shape  and  fins  Uke  a  Flounder,  lateral  line  arched,  attains  the  length  of  six  or  seven 
feet  in  the  northern  seas,  and  weighs  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds.  Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  but 
it  admits  of  being  salted.  There  are  several  small  species  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  have  the  eyes  on 
the  left  side,  [whereas  all  the  others  hitherto  noticed  have  them  on  the  right  side,  unless  when  understood  to  be 
reversed ;]  and  one  is  oblong,  with  a  straight  lateral  line,  and  large  scales. 

Rhombus,  the  Turbot  genus.  Teeth  as  in  the  Halibut,  but  the  dorsal  advances  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  the  anal 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  jaws.  The  eyes  are  generally  on  the  left,  and  in  some  they  are  separated  by  a  low  crest. 
R.  maximus,  the  T\»rbot,  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  family.  Its  height  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length,  its  form  a 
truncated  rhombus,  and  with  the  lateral  line  much  arched.  The  upper  or  left  side  is  brown,  and  beset  with 
tubercles  ;  bat  reversed  specimens  are  sometimes  taken.  R.  vulgaris,  Brill,  is  rounded  on  the  sides,  has  the  body 
without  tubercles,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  split  into  filaments.  The  eyes  are  usually  on  the  left  side.  It  is 
not  so  much  esteemed  as  Turbot,  still  it  is  a  good  fish.  R.  hirttis.  Topknot :  mouth  small,  almost  vertical ;  teeth 
distinct  and  sharp ;  colour  reddish-brown,  mottled  with  black,  with  a  large  spot  on  the  lateral  line  near  the  taiU 
but  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  one  other  species,  which  has  the  body  turned  the  other  way,  or  the  eyes  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  lateral  line  nearly  straight.  R.  megastoma,  the  Whiff:  body  oblong,  mouth  wide,  lateral  line 
nearly  straight,  upper  colour  brown  :  it  is  not  much  esteemed.  R.  arnoglossum,  the  Scarlet  Fish :  oblong,  eyes  to 
the  left,  fin-rays  extending  beyond  the  membrane,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour. 
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Sofea,  the  Sole.  Kyes  on  tlie  rJo:ht,  mouth  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  teeth  only  in  the  sides  oppo- 
site to  the  eyes;  form  oblong: ;  snout  ronnded,  generally  in  advance  of  the  mouth;  dorsal  and  anal  margining-  all 
the  sides  of  the  body.  S.  vulgaris^  the  Common  Sole,  is  dark-brown  on  the  upper  jiart,  with  a  strong  skin  and 
small  scales,  and  white  on  the  under.  6'.  pegusa,  the  Lemon  Sole,  is  paler  in  colour,  and  wider  and  thicker  than 
the  Common  Sole.    All  the  Soles  are  excellent  lishes,  and  may  he  had  in  good  condition  nearly  all  the  year. 

Menochirusy  resembles  the  Sole,  but  has  only  one  small  pectoral  on  the  same  side  with  the  eyes,  which  is  the 
right  side  in  all  the  Soles.  ITie  Variegated  Sole  of  the  Mediterranean— occasionally  found  on  the  British  coast— is 
an  example. 

AcMrtts,  are  Soles  entirely  without  pectoral  fins,  some  having  the  ventrals  distinct,  and  others  having  them 
united  to  the  anal. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  MALACOPTERYGII  SUB-BRACHIATI. 

Discoboli  (Fishes  with  the  ventrals  formed  into  a  Sucker,  or  Disc). 

The  disc  formed  by  the  ventrals  is  the  family  characteristic,  and  they  consist  of  two  genera,  both  of 
which  have  the  power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  and  other  liard  substances,  by  means  of  the 
disc,  and  thus  they  are  capable  of  remaining  in  situations  where  otherwise  the  current  of  the  water 
would  carry  them  away.  [This  curious  property  enables  these  fishes  to  remain  and  find  their  food  in 
situations  where  every  other  species  of  fish  would  be  swept  away  by  the  current  of  the  w^ter.] 

Lepidogasfer. — These  small  fishes  have  large  pectorals  reaching  to  tlie  under-side  of  the  body,  where 
they  consist  of  stouter  rays,  incline  forwards,  and  unite  with  each  other  by  a  transverse  membrane 
directed  forwards  under  the  throat,  and  composed  of  the  united  ventral  fins.  Body  without  scales ; 
head  broad  and  depressed;  snout  curved  and  protractile;  gills  with  little  opening,  and  four  or  five 
rays ;  only  one  soft  dorsal  oi)posite  the  anal,  and  both  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Intestines 
short,  straight,  and  without  cceca.  They  have  no  air-bladder,  but  they  swim  briskly.  There  are  two 
subgenera : — 

Lepidogasfer,  properly  so  called,  have  the  membranes  representing  the  ventrals  extended  to  one  complete  disc ; 
and  behind  this,  another  disc,  formed  by  the  united  pectorals.  Some  have  the  dorsal  and  anal  united  to  the 
caudal,  and  others  not.  [There  are  several  British  species  found  on  the  south  and  west  coasts ;  but  they  are  small, 
and  of  no  interest,  except  to  naturalists.] 

Gobiesoj:,  have  the  disc  entire,  but  with  a  cleft  on  the  sides,  and  the  membrane  produced;  the  gill-opening 
wider,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  smaller,  and  separated  from  the  anal.  [Of  this  there  is  one  small  British  species, 
not  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  bright  red  above,  and  paler  below.  The  sucker  adheres  readily  to  any  wet 
surface,  but  not  to  a  dry  one.] 

Cydopterus. — Rays  of  the  ventrals  suspended  round  the  pelvis,  united  by  a  single  membrane,  and 
forming  the  disc;  mouth  wide;  small  pointed  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  pharynx  ;  gill-lid  small,  and  opening 
close  below ;  six  gill-rays ;  pectorals  large,  almost  meeting  under  the  throat,  so  as  to  surround  the  disc 
there,  but  forming  no  part  of  it.  Their  bones  are  soft;  skin  naked  and  mucous,  but  studded  with  hard 
granulations;  stomach  large,  and  with  numerous  cceca ;  intestine  long ;  air-bladder  moderate.  There 
are  two  subgenera : — 

Lutnpus,  have  the  first  dorsal  more  or  less  visible,  but  with  simple  rays ;  the  second  opposite  the  anal,  with 
branchial  rays ;  the  body  is  thick.  [The  Lump-fish  is  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  as  far  north  of  them  as  the 
margin  of  the  polar  ice.  When  in  good  condition  for  the  table,  it  is  red,  or  rather  various  shades  of  blue,  purple, 
and  reddish  orange ;  but  when  out  of  season,  it  fades  to  a  dull  blue.  It  attains  considerable  size,  and  is  a  high 
and  thick  fish, — the  height  being  about  half  the  length,  and  the  thickness  half  the  height.] 

Leparus,  with  a  single  dorsal,  and  this  and  the  anal  both  long ;  the  body  long,  and  compressed  towards  the  tail. 
[There  are  one  or  two  British  species,  some  of  which  are  called  "Snail-fishes,"  from  their  soft  and  unctuous 
texture,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  adhere  to  rocks.] 

Echeneis.  This  genus,  like  Pleuronectes,  might  form  a  distinct  family  of  Sub-brachial  Malacopterygii.  They 
have  a  disc  on  the  head,  formed  of  cartilaginous  laminae,  ranged  transversely  or  obliquely  backwards,  and  with 
teeth  or  spines  on  their  posterior  edge.  These  are  moveable,  so  that  by  means  of  them  the  fish  can  attach  itself 
firmly  to  a  rock,  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  or  any  other  substance;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  it  used  to  be  alleged 
that  these  fishes  could  at  once  arrest  the  course  of  the  swiftest  vessel.  Body  long  and  scaly,  a  small  dorsal  oppo- 
site the  anal,  top  of  the  head  flat,  lower  jaw  projectile,  teeth  small,  tongue  and  vomer  rough,  eight  gill-rays,  large 
stomach,  short  intestine,  six  or  eiglit  coeca,  and  no  air-bladder.  This  species  are  not  numerous,  and  they  inhabit 
generally  the  warmer  seas.  [E.  remora,  the  Common  Sucking-fish,  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  has 
been  met  with  as  a  straggler  on  the  British  shores,— Dr.  Turton  having  found  one  riding  on  the  back  of  a  Cod- 
fish, at  Swansea,  in  1806.    The  West  Indian  species  are  larger.] 
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THE  rOUUTIl  OUDKR  OF  BONY  FISHES. 

MAL.VCOITKUYGII  APODA. 
TIk*  Hsiics  in  whii-li  ventral  lins  are  always  wanting,  lorm  but  one  natinal  family. 
Murt^iiOoi,  or  Eel-shaped  Fishes,  which  are  lengthened  in  form,  have  the  skin  thick  and  soft,  tlie 
scales  almost  invisiMe,  and  but  few  bones.     Tliey  have  no  cccca,  but  almost  all  have  air-Idadders,  often 
singularly  shaped. 

Tlie  genus  Murama  is  easily  known  by  small  opercular,  surrounded  by  concentric  rays  buried  in  the 
skin,  and  o])ening  only  by  a  hole  at  some  distance  backwards,  which  arrangement,  by  protecting  the 
gills,  enables  these  tisbes  to  live  long  out  of  the  water,  [and  crawl  for  some  distance  over-land,  when 
sucli  a  journey  is  necessary.]  Body  long  and  slender,  scales  visible  only  on  the  dried  skin,  no  ventrals 
or  cccca,  and  the  vent  far  backwards.     This  extensive  genus  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: — 

J«^tn7/o,  known  by  the  pcctornl  fins,  and  the  gill-openiuffs  under  them;  stomach  a  lonii- cul-de-sac,  intestine 
straight,  and  a  peculiar  sland  near  the  middle  of  the  km;:  air-bIa(Ulcr.  They  are  nijain  subdivided  :—Antfuilla, 
the  true  Eels,  have  the  dorsal  and  caudal  meeting;  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  forming  a  point,  and  the  dorsal 
be;finnin^  a  considerable  >v«y  behind  the  pectorals.  [They  have  also  a  singular  pulsatory  apparatus  for  the  circu- 
lation of  lymph,  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  They  are,  strictly  speaking,  fresh-water  fishes.;  but  they 
migrate  to  the  sea  in  the  end  of  the  season,  bury  themselves  in  the  sludge  there,  and  mature  their  spawn,  again 
asrending  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Like  Trout,  they  are  much  alfecteil  in  appearance  and  quality 
by  the  waters  which  they  inhabit.  Three  species  are  known  as  British  Eels  .—Acutirosfrus,  the  Sharp-nosed  Eel ; 
Latirostrus,  the  Hroad-nosed  Eel ;  and  Mediorostrus,  the  Snigg  Eel.  Eels  are  delicate  fishes,  and  not  found  in 
very  high  latitudes.  In  Britain  they  are  most  abundant,  and  best  in  quality  in  the  pure  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
chalk  districts.] 

Co «(/(•»•.— Dorsal  commencing  near  or  at  the  pectorals,  and  upper  jaw  longest.  The  Conger  is  found  in  most 
European  seas;  and  is  sometimes  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  The  margins  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  are  black,  and  the  lateral  line  marked  with  white  spots.  C.  mynts  of  the  Mediterranean  is  smaller 
than  the  Conger,  and  has  whitish  spots  on  the  snout  and  the  occiput.  In  some  foreign  ones,  the  dorsal  begins 
before  the  pectorals. 

Ophisurusy  Snake  Eels,  difler  from  the  former  in  having  a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  without  fins,  and 
ending  in  a  pouch  like  the  tail  of  a  .Serpent.  O.  serpens  of  the  Mediterranean  is  brown  above,  silvery  beneath, 
has  the  snout  slender  and  pointed,  grows  to  the  length  of  six  feet  or  more,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  Some 
foreign  species  have  the  pectorals  much  smaller,  which  gives  them  a  little  the  appearance  of  the  genus,— 

J/ur.cHa,  which  have  no  pectorals,  very  small  gill-openings,  pill-lids  thin,  and  the  rays  not  easily  discernible; 
the  stomach  short.;  the  air-bladder  small,  and  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  Some  have  one  row  of  sharp 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  among  which  is,— 3/.  Ac/eHO ,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
who  carefully  fed  it  in  ponds.  The  story  of  Vaedius  Pollio,  who  caused  his  oftending  slaves  to  be  flung  alive  into 
the  ponds  to  feed  the  Mursenfe,  is  well  known.  They  grow  to  the  length  of  three  feet  or  more,  are  mottled  brown 
and  yellow,  and  very  voracious  and  ugly. 

Others  have  two  rows  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  one  on  the  vomer ;  and  others,  again,  have  round  or  conical 
teeth,  as.V.  uiiicoln  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  appears  uniformly  brown,  though  marked  with  small  lines  and 
modellings.  Cthers  have  two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  and  a  single  one  on  the  jaws ;  others,  a^ain,  have  two 
rows  on  the  jaws,  and  four,  like  a  pavement,  on  the  vomer;  and  others  still  have  several  rowsof  card-teeth,  as 
M.  saga,  with  long,  round,  and  pointed  jaws,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  very  sharp  point. 

^phagebranchus,  have  the  gill-openings  near  each  other  below,  the  fins  apparent  only  near  the  tail,  and  the  snout 
long  and  pointed.    Some  want  pectorals,  others  have  mere  vestiges,  and  others  still  are  totally  finless. 

Monopteras,\\i\\e^  the  gill-openings  united,  but  with  a  partition ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  apparent  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  tail  backwards ;  card-teeth  on  the  jaws  and  palate ;  six  gill-rays,  and  only  three  very  small  gill-arches. 
The  known  species  is  from  the  Moluccas,  and  it  is  green  above  and  fawn-coloured  below. 

Synbranchus. — Gill-opening  entirely  single,  no  pectorals,  fins  fatty,  head  thick,  snout  rounded,  operculum  carti- 
laginous, with  six  rays,  stomach  and  anal  perfectly  straight,  and  bladder  long  and  narrow.  Found  in  the  seas  of 
hot  countries. 

.•t/rt6<;j,  have  one  gill-opening;  pectorals  well  marked,  with  a  disc  between  them;  gill-lids  small,  with  three 
rays  ;  teeth  pointed  ;  and  intestines  as  in  the  last.  The  well-known  species  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Here  should  be  placed  a  recently. discovered  fish,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  whole  class,  namely:— 
Saccopkarynx,  which  can  inflate  the  thorax  to  a  large  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  very  long  and  slender  tail, 
with  long  upper  and  under  fins  meeting  at  the  point.  Teeth  sharp,  mouth  opening  behind  the  eyes,  which  are 
ver\'  near  the  point  of  the  suout,  and  gill-opening  a  small  hole  under  the  pectorals.  Grows  large,  and  appears  to 
be  voracious ;  but  only  a  few  specimens  have  been  seen  floating  in  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  the  inflation  of  the 
thorax. 

Cymnotns.~G'\\\s  partially  covered  by  membranes,  but  opening  before  the  pectorals;  vent  far  fonvards ;  anal 
fin  occupying  the  under  line  of  the  body,  generally  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  but  no  dorsal.  They  admit  of 
subdivision  :— 
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Gpmnotus,  the  true  Electric  Eels,  have  no  caudal  or  dorsal  fin,  nor  visible  scales;  moderate  intestines,  with 
several  flexures,  and  numerous  coeca ;  stomach  short,  and  plaited  on  its  inner  surface.  One  lonff  air-bladder 
extends  in  a  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  other,  in  two  lobes,  is  placed  over  the  gullet.  Found  only  in  the  rivers 
and  stagnant  fresh  waters  of  tropical  America ;  and  the  most  celebrated  is, — 

G.  electricus,  the  Electric  Gymnotus,  called  from  its  form  the  Electric  Eel.  It  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  communicates  shocks  so  powerful  that  men  and  horses  have  been  stunned  by  them.  This  power  is 
voluntary,  and  can  be  sent  in  a  particular  direction,  and  even  through  the  water,  the  fish  in  which  are  killed,  or 
stunned,  by  its  shocks.  By  giving  these,  it  is  greatly  exhausted,  and  requires  both  rest  and  nourishment  before  it 
can  renew  them.  The  immediate  organ  of  this  power  extends  along  the  whole  under-side  of  the  tail,  occupying 
about  half  its  thickness.  It  consists  of  two  large  longitudinal  fasciculi  above,  and  two  smaller  ones  below,  resting 
on  the  base  of  the  anal  fin .  Each  fasciculus  is  composed  of  numerous  parallel  membranes,  nearly  horizontal,  and 
close  to  each  other,  one  end  being  attached  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  to  the  mesial  plane.  They  are  joined  by 
numerous  transverse  and  vertical  membranes;  and  the  canals  and  cells  thus  formed  are  filled  with  gelatinous 
matter.  Tlie  whole  apparatus  is  largely  supplied  with  ner^^es,  [affording  one  striking  instance  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  electric  or  galvanic  action  in  matter,  and  nervous  action  in  living  animals.] 
Carapus,  has  the  body  compressed  and  scaly,  and  the  tail  much  narrowed.  They  live  in  the  South  American  rivers. 
Sienarcfius,  have  the  ana!  separated  from  the  tail,  and  a  caudal, — a  soft  filament  along  the  back,  lodged  in  a 
groove,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  tendinous  threads,  and  reaching  the  whole  way  to  the  tail.  It  has  some  freedom 
of  motion,  but  the  use  of  it  is  not  known.  The  head  is  oblique,  compressed,  and  naked,  with  the  skin  hiding  the 
operculum  and  gill-rays  ;  the  body  scaly ;  the  teeth  small  and  crowded,  and  scarcely  discernible  in  the  middle  of 
the  jaw.    Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  they  inhabit  the  waters  of  South  America. 

Gpmnarchus.— Body  long  and  scaly;  gill-opening  before  the  pectorals ;  a  soft-rayed  fin  along  the  back,  but  no 
anal,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  point ;  head  naked  and  conical ;  mouth  small,  and  with  a  single  row  of  cutting-teeth. 
G.  niloticus,  the  only  known  species,  inhabits  the  Nile. 

Leptocephalus. — Giil-opening  before  the  pectorals  ;  body  compressed  and  ribbon-like;  head  very  small ;  snout 
short,  and  a  little  pointed ;  pectorals  nearly  or  totally  wanting ;  dorsal  and  anal  obscure,  but  extending  to  the 
point  of  the  tail ;  the  viscera  occupying  a  small  cavity  along  the  under-part  of  the  body.  One  species  is  found  in 
the  British  seas.  L.  morrissii,  the  Anglesey  Morris,  is  a  very  Uttle  fish,  silvery,  and  semi-transparent,  but  with 
bright  and  prominent  rays,  and  is  very  lively  in  its  motions.  It  lurks  in  sea-weed;  and  is  one  of  those  animals, 
exceedingly  rare  among  Vertebrata,  of  which  the  internal  structure  can  be  seen  without  dissection,  and  its  action 
understood  accordingly.    Other  species  have  been  found  in  the  warm  seas. 

Ophidium,  resembles  the  Eels  in  having  the  vent  far  backwards,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  meeting  at  the  point  of 
the  tail;  and  the  body  is  so  long  and  compressed,  that  the  fish  has  been  compared  to  a  sword-btade.  The  skin 
has  minute  and  buried  scales,  as  in  the  Eels,  but  the  gill-openings  are  large,  and  the  gill-lids  have  free  motion ; 
the  dorsal  rays  are  joined,  not  branched ;  some  have  small  barbules,  others  none,  and  some  short  cirri ;  some  are 
flesh-coloured,  with  black  fins  ;  some  brown,  and  some  large  ones  are  rose-colour,  with  brown  spots. 

[The  species  without  cirri,  the  0.  imberbis  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  made  a  subgenus  by  Cuvier,  imder  the  name  of 
Fierasfei-^  in  which  the  dorsal  seems  a  mere  fold  of  the  skin.  A  specimen,  about  three  inches  long,  has  been  met 
with  on  the  south  coast  of  England]. 

Ammodytes,  have  the  body  like  the  former,  a  fin  with  simple-jointed  rays  along  the  back,  an  anal  fin,  and  a  forked 
caudal,  and  the  fins  are  not  united  ;  snout  sharp  ;  upper  jaw  extensile,  and  shorter  than  the  lower  in  the  closed 
mouth  ;  stomach  fleshy  and  pointed ;  no  cceca,  or  air-bladder.  They  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  are  capturdil  by 
digging  it  at  low  water ;  and  are  understood  to  contribute  materially  to  the  support  of  Salmon  in  the  estuaries. 
There  are  two  species:—^,  tobianus,  the  Sand-eel;  and  A.  lancea,  the  Sand-lance.  The  latter  is  thicker  in  the 
body  than  the  former,  with  the  intermaxillaries  larger,  and  the  dorsal  commencing  farther  forward.  They  are 
both  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Britain. 


THE  FIFTH  ORDER  OF  BONY  FISHES. 

LOPHOBRANCHII  (Fishes  with  their  Gills  in  Tufts). 

All  the  fishes  of  the  preceding  four  orders  not  only  have  a  skeleton  of  fibrous  bones,  and 
the  jaws  complete  and  free,  but  then*  gills  are  always  in  fibres  or  fringes,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb;  but  those  of  the  present  order,  while  they  have  the  jaws  complete  and  free,  have  tlie 
gills  not  in  equal  laminie  along  the  arches,  but  in  small  round  tufts,  disposed  along  the  arches 
in  pairs, — a  structure  of  which  there  is  no  instance  in  other  fishes.  These  are  defended  by  a 
large  operculum,  attached  by  membranes  on  all  sides,  except  one  small  hole  for  allowing  the 
water  to  escape;  and  mere  vestiges  of  rays  are  shown  in  the  substance  of  the  operculum. 
These  fishes  are  also  distinguished  by  shields  or  small  plates,  which  cover  the  body,  and  often 
give  it  an  angular  form.     In  general,  they  are  of  small  size,  and  almost  without  flesh.     Their 
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intestine  is  of  uniform  width,  and  without  copca ;  and  their  air-bladder,  though  slender,  is 
large  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  form  two  genera;  and  tlie  first  aihnits  of  subdivision. 
Sj/ngnalhus. — These  are  characterized  by  a  tubular  snout,  composed,  as  in  tlie  Fistularida-,  of  pro- 
longations of  the  ethmoid,  vomer,  temporals,  pre-operculuni,  and  other  bones ;  and  tiiis  snout  ends  in  u 
mouth  as  in  other  fishes,  only  its  opening  is  nearly  vertical.  The  gill-opening  is  near  the  nape ;  and 
there  are  no  ventral  fins.  In  their  reproduction  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the  eggs  slide  into  a 
liouch  formed  by  an  inflation  of  the  skin,  and  remain  there  till  they  are  hatclied.  This  pouch  is  under 
the  belly  in  some,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tail  in  others.  It  bursts  spontaneously,  and  allows  the  fry  to 
escape.     [Thus  these  fishes  have  some  analogy  to  the  marsupial  Mammalia.] 

Syngnathiu,  the  Pipe-fishes,  properly  so  called,  have  a  very  long  and  slender  body,  dilterins  little  in  diameter 
throiighout  its  entire  length.  Some  have  a  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal;  others  want  the  anal  only,  and  in  these  the 
hatchincf-pouch  is  situated  under  the  tail.  S.  acut,  the  Great  I'ipe-lish,  and  S.  lylphe,  the  Peak-nosed  Pipe-fisli, 
both  found  in  the  British  Seas,  bclonj  to  these  sections.  Others,  again,  have  neitlier  anal  nor  pectorals ;  and 
others  no  tin  but  the  dorsal.  S.  ophidion,  the  Snake  Pipe-fish,  and  6'.  tumtihci/ormis,  the  Worm  I*ipe-tish,  are 
British  fishes  belonging  to  these  sections.  [They  have  the  pouch  under  the  belly ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
all  the  species  it  is  the  male,  and  not  the  female,  which  has  the  pouch,  and  hatches  the  eggs.] 

Bippocampm,  has  the  body  compressed  laterally,  and  much  more  elevated  than  the  tail ;  and  in  dead  speci- 
mens the  neck  bends,  and  the  upper  part  has  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  head  and  neck  of  a  Horse  in  miniature, 
from  which  they  have  been  called  Sea-horses.  The  margins  of  their  scales  are  formed  into  ridges,  and  the  angles 
into  spines.  They  have  no  fin  in  the  tail,  but  that  organ  is  prehensile,  and  enables  them  to  climb  or  hold  on  by 
the  stalks  of  marine  plants.  The  common  species  is  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  sometimes  about  five  inches 
long ;  and,  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  there  is  a  longer  one,  with  the  angles  of  the  scales  extended  into  leafy 
appendages. 

Soleiioslomiis,  differ  from  the  former  chiefly  iii  having,  behind  the  pectorals,  large  ventrals  united  with  each 
other  and  with  the  body,  and  forming  an  apron  which  serves  to  retain  the  eggs  while  hatching,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pouch  of  the  Pipe-fishes.  There  is  one  dorsal  of  few  rays  near  the  nape,  a  very  small  one  near  the 
tail,  and  a  large  pointed  caudal,  but  otherwise  they  resemble  Hippocampus.  The  only  known  species  is  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Pegasus,  have  a  snout  as  in  the  former,  but  the  mouth  under  it,  and  moveable,  like  that  of  a  Sturgeon,  only 
composed  of  the  same  bones  as  in  other  osseous  fishes.  The  body  is  armed  as  in  Hippocampus,  but  their  thorax 
is  broad,  depressed,  and  with  the  gill-openings  in  the  sides.  They  have  two  distinct  ventrals  in  rear  of  the  pecto- 
rals, which  are  often  large,  and  have  procured  these  fishes  the  name  of  Pegasus,  or  Flying  Horses.  The  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  opposite  each  other,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  wider  and  shorter  than  in  Syngnathus,  and  the  in- 
testine has  two  or  three  flexures.    Some  species  are  found  in  the  Indian  seas. 


THE  SIXTH  ORDER  OF  BONY  FISHES. 

PLECTOGXATIII  (Fishes  with  Soldered  Jaws). 

Though  retaining  many  of  the  characters  of  the  Bony  Fishes,  the  members  of  this  order  re- 
semble the  Cartilaginous  ones,  in  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  jaws,  and  the  slow  ossification 
of  the  skeleton ;  but  still  this  skeleton  is  fibrous,  and  resembles  that  of  tlie  Bony  Fishes.  The 
chief  characters  are — the  maxillary  soldered  to  the  side  of  the  intermaxillai'y,  which  consti- 
tutes the  jaw,  and  the  connexion  of  the  palatal  arch  with  the  cranium  by  an  immoveable 
suture.  Besides,  the  gill-lid  and  rays  are  concealed  under  the  thick  skin,  with  only  a  small 
opening,  the  ribs  are  mere  rivets,  and  there  are  no  true  ventrals.  The  intestine  is  large,  and 
without  cceea;  and  the  air-bladder  is  always  ample.  They  admit  of  division,  by  the  character 
of  their  teeth,  into  two  very  natural  families. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  PLECTOGNATHI. 
Gymnodontes  (Fishes  with  naked  Teeth). 
Instead  of  teeth,  these  have  the  jaws  covered  with  a  substance  hke  ivory,  laminated  internally,  and 
reserabUng  the  beak  of  a  Parrot,  though  these  are  true  teeth  united,  and  are  reproduced  as  soon  as  they 
are  destroyed  by  using.  Their  gill-Uds  are  small,  with  five  obscure  rays.  They  live  on  Crustacea  and 
sea-weed,  and  their  flesh  is  mucous,  and  not  hked, — that  of  some  species  being  reckoned  poisonous,  at 
.east  at  certam  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Tlie  genera  Tetraodon  ana  ifiodon  liave  the  faculty  of  blowing  themselves  up  like  balloons,  by  filling 
with  air  a  thin  and  extensile  membranous  sac,  wliich  adheres  to  the  peritoneum  the  whole  length  of 
the  abdomen.  MHien  thus  inflated,  they  roll  over  and  float  with  the  belly  uppermost,  without  any 
power  of  directing  their  course ;  but  they  are  remarkably  well  defended  by  spines  all  over  the  surface, 
which  are  erected  as  they  are  inflated.  Their  air-bladder  has  two  lobes.  They  have  but  three  gill- 
arches  in  a  side  ;  and  when  taken,  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the  pouch  makes  a  sound.  Each  nostril 
is  furnished  with  a  double  fleshy  tentaculum. 

Diodon,  Spinous  Globe-fishes,  get  the  generic  name  from  the  jaws  consisting  of  only  two  pieces,  one  above  and 
the  other  below.  Behind  the  trenchant  edg'e  of  each  piece,  there  is  a  rounded  portion  furrowed  across,  and 
forming  a  powerful  grinding  apparatus.  The  spines  upon  the  inflated  skin,  which  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  dif- 
ferent species,  present  a  formidable  appearance.  They  inhabit  the  warm  seas;  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a 
specimen,  broujjht  no  doubt  by  the  Atlantic  current,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 

Tetraodon,  have  each  jaw  marked  with  a  suture,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  four  teeth.  The  spines  are 
small  and  low,  and  some  species  are  reckoned  poisonous.  None  of  them  is  recorded  as  visiting  Britain.  One  is 
electrical,  T.  lineatus,  straight,  brown  and  whitish :  it  is  found  in  the  Nile,  cast  on  shore  by  the  inundations,  and 
collected  by  the  children  as  a  plaything. 

Orthagoriscus,  the  Sun-fish,  has  the  body  compressed,  spineless,  and  incapable  of  inflation,  with  the  tail  so  short 
that  it  appears  only  the  anterior  half  of  a  fish  which  had  been  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  Their  dorsal  and  anal, 
both  high  and  pointed,  are  united  to  the  caudal ;  no  air-bladder,  and  the  stomach  is  small ;  their  surface  is  covered 
with  mucus.  They  are  found  in  many  seas ;  and  two  species  at  least— 0.  molay  the  Short  Sun-tish,  and  0.  oblongus, 
the  Oblong  Sun-fish— are  found  in  tlic  British  seas. 

T^•iodol^.— These  species  have  the  mark  of  a  suture  on  the  upper  jaw,  but  none  on  the  under,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  having  three  teeth.  A  vast  membrane,  as  long  as  the  body,  and  twice  as  high,  is  supported 
before  by  a  large  bone  answering  to  the  pelvis,  and  makes  these  fishes  resemble  Balistes,  in  the  following  family. 
Fins  as  in  Diodon,  body  rough  like  Tetraodon,  and  the  surface  of  the  membrane  roughened  by  a  number  of  little 
oblique  crests.    The  only  known  species  is  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 


THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  PLECTOGNATHl. 

ScLERODERMi  (Fishcs  with  Hard  or  Granulated  Skiubj. 

Tlicse  are  readily  distinguished  by  a  conical  or  pyramidical  muzzle,  which  is  prolonged  forwards  from 

the  eyes,  and  terminates  in  the  mouth,  with  distinct  teeth  in  both  jaws.     The  skin  is  either  rough  or 

covered  with  very  hard  scales;  and  the  air-bladder  is  large,  strong,  and  of  an  oval  shape.     There  are 

two  genera.     fia//,v^es,  File-fishes,  admit  of  subdivision,  and  have  the  body  compressed;  eight  teeth, 

generally  trenchant,  in  a  single   row  in  each  jaw;  the  skins   scaly  or  granulated,  but  not  osseous;  the 

first  dorsal  composed  of  one  or  more  spines,  articulated  with  a  particular  bone,  which  is  attached  to 

the  cranium,  where  is  a  groove  for  its  reception ;  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  long,  and  placed  opposite 

each  other.     Tliough  without  ventral  fins,  they  have  pelvic  bones  attached  to  the  shoulders.     They 

abound  in  the  warm  seas  near  rocks,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  their  brilliant  colours  sparkle 

in  the  water  Uke  those  of  Chetodons.     Their  flesh  is  disliked  at  all  times ;  and  they  are  supposed  to 

feed  on  Coralline  Polypi  at  some  seasons,  and   become  poisonous,  but  Cuvier  found  only  sea-weed  in 

such  as  he  opened. 

Balistes  proper,  have  the  whole  l)ody  covered  with  long  and  hard  rhoniboidal  scales,  which  do  not  overlap  each 

other,  but  have  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a  file ;  three 
spines  on  the  dorsal,  the  first  long;,  the  third  small  and  fai 
back;  extremity  of  the  chest  salient  and  prickly,  with 
some  spines  in  the  skin  behind,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  rays  of  ventral  fins.  Some  have  no  pnrticular 
armature  of  the  tail;  and  of  these,  again,  some  have  large 
scales  behind  the  gill-openings.  Such  is  the  European 
File-fish— B.  capriscus,  which  has  been  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  found  on  the  British  shores,  and  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean. 

Monacanthus.~-T\i\s  subgenus  has  very  small  scales,  set 
rough  like  the  pile  of  velvet ;  a  large  cirrated  spine  on  the 
first  dorsal,  and  the  extremity  of  the  pelvis  salient  and 
spinous.  Some  have  the  pelvic  bone  moveable,  and  con- 
nected with  the  abdomen  by  an  extensile  membrane,  and 
frequently  strong  spines  on  the  sides  of  the  tail.  Some  have 
stout  bristles  on  the  tail,  some  have  the  body  with  tuber- 
cles, and  others  with  branched  hairs. 
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Aluleret,  have  the  boily  long,  the  granulations 
scarcely  visible,  and  a  sinf^te  spine  in  the  first 
dorsal,  but  the  pelvis  is  completely  hidden  in  the 
skin. 

Triacanlhia,  has  a  kind  of  vcntrals,  each  sup- 
ported by  one  larffe  spinous  ray,  adhering  to  a  non- 
projecting  pelvis ;  the  first  dorsal  has  one  largish 
spine,  and  three  smaller  ones  behind  it ;  the  body 
is  crowded  with  small  scales ;  and  the  tail  is  longer 
than  in  any  of  the  other  subgenera.  The  single 
known  species  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Oittraciort,  the  Trunk-fish,  has  the  head  and  body 
covered  in  such  a  manner  with  plates  of  bones, 
soldered  together,  as  to  form  an  inflexible  cuirass, 
leaving  only  the  tail,  the  fins,  the  mouth,  and  a 
small  margin  of  the  gill-opening,  capable  of  mo- 
tion,—all  of  which  moveable  parts  pass  throniih 
Fin.  lii.— n>iiiici  i:e<ip.i,hicii>.  openings  of  the  cuirass.    Tlie  greater  part  of  the 

vcrtcbrw  are  also  soldered  together.  The  jaws  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  ten  or  twelve  conical  teeth ;  and  they 
have  no  apparent  gill-opening,  except  a  mere  slit  with  a  cutaneous  lobe;  but  inside  the  skin  they  have  a  gill-lid  ami 
six  rays.  They  have  neither  pelvic  hone  nnr  ventrals,  and  the  single  dorsal  and  anal  are  both  small :  they  have 
little  flesh,  but  the  liver  is  large,  and  abounds  in  oil ;  the  stomach  is  also  very  large  and  membranous.  Some  of 
them  are  thought  to  he  poisonous.  They  mi^ht  be  subdivided  according  to  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  spines, 
but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  there  may  not  be  sexual  dift'erences  in  these  respects.  [The  body  is  triangular 
in  some,  quadrangular  in  others,  and  in  some  it  is  compressed ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  cuirass,  or  covering, 
varies  still  more.    None  has  been  met  with  on  the  British  sliores.] 


CHONDROPTERYGII. 

The  second  series  of  Fishes,  the  Cuondroptekygii,  or  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  cannot 
be  considered  either  superior  or  inferior  to  the  Ordinary  Fishes  ;  for,  while  some  of  the 
genera  resemble  Reptiles  in  the  structure  of  their  ear  and  reproductive  organs,  other 
genera  have  the  skeleton  so  very  rudimental  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  regard  them 
as  vertebrated  animals.  They  form  a  series,  ranging  parallel  to  the  Bony  Fishes,  just 
as  the  Marsupial  Mammalia  range  jjarallel  with  the  other  ordinary  Mammalia. 

Essentially,  the  skeleton  is  cartilaginous, — that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  bony  fibres,  but 
the  calcareous  matter  is  disposed  in  grains.  The  cranium  is  always  formed  of  a  single 
piece  without  sutures  ;  but  there  are  ridges,  furrows,  and  holes,  whereby  the  por- 
tions of  it  analogous  to  the  cranial  bones  of  other  fishes  mr.y  be  distinguished.  Even  the 
moveable  articulations  of  other  orders  are  not  distinguishable  in  the  whole  of  this  :  as, 
for  instance,  part  of  the  vertebrae  of  some  of  the  rays  make  a  single  piece,  and  some 
articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  face  also  disappear.  Among  the  latter,  the  most 
prominent  character  is  the  reduction  of  the  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries  to  mere 
rudiments  concealed  under  the  skin,  while  their  functions  are  performed  by  the  palatals, 
and  sometimes  by  the  vomer.  The  gelatinous  substance  which  fills  the  intervals  of  the 
vertebrae  in  other  fishes,  and  communicates  from  one  to  another  by  only  a  small  hole, 
is,  in  several  of  this  order,  a  long  cord,  which  traverses  all  the  vertebrae,  with  little 
variation  of  diameter. 

The  series  divides  itself  into  two  orders : — Those  with  free  gills,  like  all  other 
Fishes ;  and  those  with  fixed  gills,  which  are  so  attached  to  the  skin  by  the  internal 
edges  that  the  water  cannot  escape  from  their  intervals,  except  by  holes  in  the  surface. 
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THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  CHONDROPTERYGII,— 

CHONDROPTERYGII  BRANCHIIS  LIBERIS,— 

(Or,  with  free  gills),  have  in  their  gills  a  single  wide  opening,  and  a  gill-lid,  like  the  Bony 

Fishes,  but  they  have  no  gill-rays.     There  are  two  genera. 
Accipenser,  the  Sturgeon. — General  form  hke  that  of  the  Shark,  but  the  body  more  or  less  covered 

with  bony  plates  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  the  head  externally  armed  with  the  same.    Their  mouth, 

placed  under  the  muzzle,  is  small  and  toothless ;  and  the  palatal  hones,  soldered  to  the  maxillaries, 

form  the  upper  jaw,  while 
there  are  vestiges  of  the  in- 
termaxillaries  in  the  tliick 
hps.  Placed  upon  a  pedicle 
of  three  articulations,  this 
mouth  is  more  protractile 

FiB,U6.-ThcSt.rg.o„.  jj^^^    j^^j    ^j   jj^g    g,^^^^  . 

the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  barbules  are  suspended  from  the  muzzle ;  the 
labyrinth  within  the  cranial  hones  is  perfect,  but  there  is  no  external  ear — the  hole  behind  the  temple 
leading  merely  to  the  gills.  The  dorsal  is  behind  the  ventrals,  and  has  the  anal  directly  opposite  to  it ;  the 
caudal  surrounds  the  extremity  of  the  spine,  and  terminates  in  the  upjier  lobe  of  the  tail,  but  an  under 
lobe  gives  the  tail  the  appearance  of  being  forked.  Internally,  we  find  the  spiral  intestinal  valve,  and 
the  single  pancreas  of  the  Shark  family  j  and  there  is  a  very  large  air-bladder,  which  communicates 
with  the  gullet  by  a  large  opening.  Sturgeons  ascend  some  rivers  in  vast  numbers,  and  are  the  object 
of  valuable  fisheries.  The  flesh  of  most  is  agreeable,  their  eggs  or  roes  are  made  into  caviar,  and  their 
air-bladders  furnish  the  finest  isinglass. 

A.  stnrio,  the  Common  Sturgeon,  occasionally  found  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  on  the  British  shores,  is  about 
six  feet  lonq;,  has  a  pointed  muzzle,  five  rows  of  plates  with  strong  spines,  and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  being 
somewhat  like  veal.  The  rivers  falling  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  produce  this  and  three  other  species,  if  uot 
more.  A.  rutheniis,  the  Sterlet,  is  seldom  more  than  two  feet  long,  with  the  plates  on  the  lateral  line  numerous  and 
keeled,  and  those  in  the  belly  flat.  It  is  considered  delicious,  and  caviar  made  from  it  is  reserved  for  the 
Russian  court.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  Elops  and  Accipenser  so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients. 
A.  stelatus,  the  seroregia  of  the  Russians,  and  the  scherg  of  the  Germans,  grows  to  the  length  of  four  feet,  has  the 
plaits  rougher  and  the  snout  more  slender  than  the  others.  It  is  very  numerous,  but  less  esteemed  than  the 
Common  Sturgeon.  A.  hitso,  the  Great  Sturgeon,  has  blunter  plates,  a  smoother  skin,  and  shorter  snout  and  cirri, 
than  the  Common  Sturgeon.  It  is  frequently  found  more  than  twelve,  or  even  fifteen,  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  One  specimen  is  mentioned  which  weighed  near  3,000  pounds.  Its  flesh  is  not 
much  esteemed,  and  it  is  sometimes  unwholesome ;  but  its  air-bladder  yields  the  very  finest  isinglass.  It  is  found 
in  the  Po  as  well  as  in  the  northern  rivers. 

Several  Sturgeons  are  found  in  North  America,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Poliodon,  may  be  considered  as  a  subgenus  of  Accipenser.  These  fishes  are  distinguished  by  the  great  prolong- 
ation of  their  snout,  the  broad  margins  of  which  give  it  the  figure  of  a  leaf.  In  the  general  form  and  fins  they  re- 
semble the  Sturgeons ;  but  their  gill-openings  are  wider,  and  the  gill-lid  is  prolonged  in  a  membranous  flap,  which 
extends  to  half  the  length  of  the  body;  their  gape  is  much  cleft,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  small  teeth. 
Their  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  palatals  and  maxillaries  with  a  pedicle  of  two  articulations.  There  is 
a  spinal  cord  like  that  in  the  Lamprey,  and  the  same  spiral  valve  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  order ;  but  the 
pancreas  is  partially  divided  into  coeca.  They  are  furnished  with  an  air-bladder.  Only  a  single  species  is  known, 
P.  folium,  which  is  found  in  the  Mississippi. 

Chimcera. — This  second  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  with  free  gills,  closely  resembles  the  Sharks  in 
form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  fins ;  but  the  gills  open  externally  by  one  apparent  hole  in 
each  side,  though,  if  we  examine  more  closely,  we  find  great  part  of  their  edges  attached,  and  that  there 
are  five  separate  holes  terminating  in  the  common  aperture :  still  they  have  a  vestige  of  an  operculum 
concealed  in  the  skin.  Their  jaws  are  more  reduced  than  in  the  Sharks,  for  the  palatals  and  tempo- 
rals are  mere  simple  vestiges  suspended  to  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  represented  by 
the  vomer  only :  hard  and  undivided  plates  supply  the  place  of  teeth,  four  of  them  above,  and  two  below. 
The  muzzle,   supported  as  in  the   Sharks,  projects  forwards,  and  has  pores  arranged  in  rows  nearly 
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regular.  The  first  dorsal,  containing  a  strong  spine,  is  placed  over  the  pectorals ;  and  the  males,  as  in 
the  Sharks,  have  a  bony  appendage  to  the  ventrals ;  but  these  are  divided  into  three  branches,  and  they 
have  spinous  appendages  before  the  base  of  the  ventrals,  and  small  spines  on  the  point  of  a  fleshy 
appendage  between  the  eyes.  Their  eggs  are  large  and  flattened,  with  a  leathery  covering,  and 
having  margins.  [In  fact,  with  some  singular  peculiarities,  they  approach  pretty  closely  to  the  fishes 
with  fixed  gills.] 

C.  munsfrosa,  the  King  of  the  Herrings,  and  Cut  of  the  Mediterranpnn,  is  tliree  feet  lonp,  and  of  a  silvery 
colour  spotted  with  brown.  It  inhabits  the  European  seas,  the  northerly  ones  most  abundantly.  Another,  fonninj;, 
pcrbaps,  a  second  subgenus,  Caitir/it/nchus,  has  the  snout  endiuf;  in  a  fleshy  appetulaffe  like  a  toe.  Tin; 
second  dorsal  begins  over  the  ventrals,  and  terminates  at  the  commencement  of  the  fin  under  the  tail.  Only 
one  species,  from  the  South  Seas,  is  known. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  CHONDROPTERYGIl. 

CnoNDnOPTERYGII  BRANCHIIS  FIXIS. 

These  have  their  gills  attached  at  the  outer  edge,  with  a  separate  opening,  through  which 
the  water  froiu  each  gill  escapes.  They  have  also  small  arches  of  cartilage  suspended  in  their 
muscles,  opposite  the  gills,  which  may  be  called  gill-ribs.     They  form  two  families. 

THE  FIRST  F.\MILY  OF  THE  CUONDROPTERYGII  BRANCHIIS  FIXIS,— 
Sel.^chii  (the  Sharks  and  Ravs), — 
Which  has  been  comprised  in  two  genera,  has  many  common  characters.  The  palatals  and  postmandi- 
bularics  are  alone  armed  with  teeth,  supplying  the  place  of  jaws,  the  usual  bones  of  which  are  mere 
rudiments,  a  single  hone  representing  the  tympanal,  jugal,  and  temporal  bones,  and  the  preoperculum. 
The  OS  hyoides  is  attached  to  this  pedicle,  and  supports  gill-rays  as  in  ordinary  fishes,  although  not 
distinctly  visible  externally.  It  is  followed  by  branchial  arches,  but  has  none  of  the  three  pieces  which 
compose  the  giU-Ud.  They  have  pectorals  and  ventrals,  the  latter  behind  the  abdomen  on  each  side  of 
the  vent.  Their  membranous  labyrinth  is  inclosed  in  the  cartilage  of  the  cranium,  and  their  cavities 
contain  starchy  masses  and  not  stony  ones.  The  pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  and  not  divided 
into  cccca  ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  short,  but  with  a  spiral  valve.  The  sexes  pair  regularly,  the  females 
having  onducts  highly  organized,  which  supply  the  place  of  a  matrix  in  those  that  bring  both  their 
young  alive  ;  such  as  produce  eggs  have  them  with  a  horny  covering,  the  substance  of  which  is  supplied 
by  a  larger  gland  surrounding  the  oviduct.  The  males  are  easily  known  by  large  appendages  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  ventrals,  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known,  [though  belie^'cd  to  serve  as  clasi)ers]. 
Sipialus,  the  Sharks  .properly  so  called,  have  a  long  body  ;  a  thick,  fleshy  tail ;  moderate  pectorals ; 
and  resemble  ordinary  fishes  in  their  form,  having  the  gill-openings  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  not 
below,  as  in  the  Rays,  and  the  eyes  in  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  snout  is  supported  by  three  carti- 
laginous branches  arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium,  and  the  rudiments  of  maxillaries,  inter- 
maxiUaries,  and  premandibulars,  may  be  traced  in  the  skeleton.  The  bone  of  the  shoulder  is  sus- 
pended in  the  muscles  behind  the  gills,  without  connexion  with  the  cranium  or  the  spinal  column. 
Some  are  viviparous ;  others  produce  eggs  covered  with  yellow  and  transparent  horn,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  with  cords  of  horn  at  the  angles.  Their  small  gill-ribs  are  apparent,  and  small  ones  are 
traceable  along  the  spine ;  their  flesh  is  dry  and  leathery,  and  eaten  only  by  the  poor.  They  are 
numerous,  and  form  many  subgenera. 

ScijlUum  (called  Dog-fishes  on  the  British  coast). — .Snout  blunt  and  short ;  nostrils  near  the  mouth,  continued  in 
a  2:roove  to  the  eds^e  of  the  lip,  and  more  or  less  closed  by  membranes ;  teeth  with  a  lona:  point  in  the  middle,  and 
a  shorter  one  at  each  side.  They  all  have  spiracles,  and  one  anal  fin  ;  the  dorsals  are  far  backward,  the  first  bein;^ 
even  before  the  ventrals  ;  their  caudal  is  lon;^  and  truncated,  and  their  gill-openings  under  the  pectorals  in  the 
British  ones  ;  the  anal  is  against  the  inter\'al  between  the  two  dorsal^;.    The  species  are.: 

.*f.  canicula,  the  Small-spotted  Dog-fish,  with  numerous  spots  an^l  the  ventrals  truncated. — S.  cutilis,  the  Large- 
spotted  Dog-fish,  with  the  spots  larger,  sometimes  ocellated,  and  the  ventrals  square. — S.  metastomum ^  Black- 
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mouthed    Dog--fisli.    Lip;ht-brown,  with  ocellated   spots.    All  the  three  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  more 
valuable  tishes.    Some  foreign  ones  have  a  slight  difterence  of  character. 

The  Sharks  properly  so  called  include  all  species  with  a  produced  snout,  no  nasal  grooves,  and  with 

a  caudal  lobe  more  or  less  forked      Thev  form  the  genus 

_      _— __  —      _      -  _  Carcharias,—a  numerous  and  notorious  tribe, 

with  trenchant-pointed  teeth,  usually  serrated  in 
the  margins;  tlie  first  dorsal  before  theventrals; 
the  setond  nearly  opposite  the  anals.  They  have  no 
spiiacles;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
snout,  and  the  last  gill-openinp  extends  over  the 
pectorals.  C.  vxdgarU,  the  White  Shark,  is  some- 
times twenty  feet  lon<;,  with  isosceles-triangular 
teeth,  ragged  at  the  sides,  and  the  lower  ones 
narrow  points  placed  on  wider  bases  ;  these  teeth  in 
the  mouth  of  such  a  fish  forming  weapons  dreaded 
by  all  mariners.  Found  in  most  seas,  fits  appear- 
ance on  the  British  shores  has  been  mentioned, 
but  it  wants  authentication.]  C.  vnlpes,  the  Fox- 
shark,  or  Thresher.— Triangular  teeth  in  both 
jaws ;  upper  lohe  of  the  tail  as  long  as  the  whole 
body  ;  second  dorsal  and  anal  very  small.  C.  glau- 
cus,  the  Blue  Shark,  with  curved-sided  teeth 
above,  inclining  outwards,  and  straighter  ones  be- 
low ;  all  ragged  on  the  edges. 
Lamna,  the  Porbeagle,  differs  from  a  true  Shark  in  the  pyramidal  snout,  and  the  gil!  openings  before  the  pec- 
torals. L.  cornubica  occasionally  appears  on  the 
British  coast,  and  its  size  has  caused  it  to  be 
taken  for  the  White  Shark.  L.  moiiensis  resembles 
the  last,  but  has  the  snout  shorter. 

Ga^ew*.— Shaped  like  the  Sharks,  but  with  spira- 
cles and  an  anal.  G.  vulgaris^  the  Tope,  is  found 
on  the  British  shores. 

Mitsfeliis,  resembles  the  former  in  shape,  but 
has  the  teelh  like  a  close  pavement. 
Milavis,  the  Smooth  Hound,  is  a  British  species. 
NotidanuSf  wants  the  first  dorsal ;  has  six  gill- 
openings,    triangular    teeth    above,     and    like    a  '"'K  '•*'— 1'"«  fii'eniier. 
saw  below.    Two  species  inhabit  the  Mediterranean.    H:is  the  form  of  the  Sharks,  and  spiracles,  with  the  gill- 
openings  nearly  surrounding  the  neck ;  its  teeth  are  small  and  not  notched.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  True  Fislits, 
being  sometimes  thirty-six  feet  long ;  but  it  is  a  harmless  fish.    -S.  majimus,  the  Basking  Shark,  is  found  in  the 
British  seas. 
Centracion,  hns  !^piI■al  teeth  like  pavement,  and  a  spine  before  each  dorsal. 

Spina.r,  resembles  Ciircharias,  but  has  spiracles  ;  no  anal  fin  ;  several  rows  of  small  trenchant  teeth  ;  and  a  strong 
spine  before  fach  dorsal.    tS'.  acantheus^  the  Pikt'il  Dog-fish,  is  a  British  species. 

Ccninna,  rt  sembles  tlic  last ;  but  the  .second 
dorsal  over  the  ventrals,  and  the  short  tail,  give 
it  a  clumsy  appearance  ;  its  skin  is  vei7  rough. 

^cymnits,  the  Greenland  Shark,  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  large  and  vora- 
cious; but  is  understood  not  to  attack  Man. 

Zygcena,  forms  a  second  genus.  Like  the 
Sharks  in  the  body,  but  with  the  snout  singu- 
laily  produced,  forming  two  pieces  like  a  double- 
h  aded  hammer,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle  of 
t-ach  extremity.  The  species  of  the  European 
seas  grow  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet,  [and  we 
believe  larger  ones  are  met  with  in  southern 
latitudes]. 

Squatina,  the  Angel  Fish,  has  spiracles  and 
wants  the  anal  ;  but  it  has  the  mouth  at  the  end  ' 
of  the  muzzle;  the  eyes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head;  the  head  round;  the  body  broad  and 
flattened  horizontally;  the  pectorals  large  and 
far  forward,  but  separated  from  the  back  by  a 
rig  i-i9.-TheHamu.tr.iic.^cdSiiFvrk.  ^jjj  ,„  the  gill-openiugs  ;   their  two  dorsals  are 

behind  the  ventrals,  and  the  caudal  is  attached  both  to  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  termination  of  the  body. 
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.V.  aiiffclus,  the  Common  Anjel-fisli,  grows  seven  or  eij,'lit  feet  long;  is  very  voracious,  ami  one  of  the  u-^'lieat 
of  fishes. 

Pristis,  the  Saw-fish,  form  a  fourth  peniis.  They 
have  a  lon^  liody,  like  the  Sharks,  with  the  Liill- 
openinps  be!ow ;  the  snout  extended  like  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  and  with  stronjf  and  trenchant 
teeth  like  spines  on  both  edg:es.  This  formidable 
weapon  gives  name  to  the  fislics,  and  with  it  they 
will  attack  the  largest  \^niales,  and  inflict  dreadful 
wounds.    They  sometimes  attain  twelve  or  fifteen  l.-(p_  iso.— The  Skw.fiiii 

feet  in  length. 

Kaia,  tiie  Skate,  [or  rather,  perhaps,  Raiaid<e,  the  Skate  family,]  are  less  numerous  tliaii  the  Sharks. 
They  have  the  body  fattened  till,  from  its  union  with  the  large  and  fleshy  pectorals,  it  forms  a  disc. 
Tlicse  pectorals  are  joined  to  each  other  before  the  snout ;  extend  behind  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
vcnlrals,  and  have  their  humeral  bones  articulated  with  the  spine  behind  the  gills.  Eyes  and  spiracles 
above ;  mouth,  nostrils,  and  gill-openings  below ;  and  dorsal  fins  almost  always  on  the  tail.  Eggs 
brown,  leathery,  and  square,  v/ith  points  at  the  angles.     They  consist  of  the  following  subgenera: 

Uhinobalhy  connect  the  Sharks  and  Rays  by  their  thick  fleshy  tail,  and  two  distinct  dorsals  and  a  caudal. 
The  rhomboids  formed  by  the  snout  and  pectorals  is  sharper  in  front  and  narrower  than  in  the  ordinary  Rays  ; 
but  excepting-  this  they  have  all  the  characters  of  these,  and  their  crowded  teeth  are  placed  in  fives,  hke  little 
paving^-stones.  Some  inhabit  the  Mediterranean ;  some  the  Atlantic;  and  one  species  from  Brazil  is  said,  but 
not  proved,  to  be  electric.    Rhina  differs  from  Rhinobatis  in  having;  a  stout,  broad,  and  roun<ied  snout. 

7'or/»rrfo.— Tail  short,  but  tolerably  fleshy  ;  disc  of  the  body  nearly  circular,  the  anterior  edpe  bcintj  formed  by 
two  productions  of  the  muzzle,  which  extend  outwards  and  join  the  pectorals.  The  space  between  the  pectorals 
and  the  bead  and  gills  is  filled  by  an  electric  apparatus,  consisting  of  numerous  cells  formed  like  honeycombs, 
and  subdivided  by  lateral  diaphragms,  in  the  intervals  of  which  a  mucous  fluid  is  contained.  This  electric  or 
galvanic  apparatus  is,  like  that  in  Gymnotus,  amply  supplied  with  nerves.  The  shocks  given  by  the  Torpedo, 
though  smart,  arc  not  so  benumbing  as  those  of  Gynmotus.  They  probably  enable  it  to  stun  its  prey.  The  body 
is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  small  and  pointed.  Two  species,  one  with  ocellated  spots,  and  another  with  seven  fleshy 
protuberances  round  the  spiracles,  with  the  back  marbled,  sprinkled,  or  spotted  with  brown,  were  long  confounded 
with  this  one.  There  are  also  several  species  in  the  foreign  seas.  The  Common  Torpedo  is  occasionally  found  on 
the  Channel  coast  of  England. 

Raia,  the  Rays  properly  so  called,  or  Skate,  have  the  disc  rhomboidal ;  the  tail  slender ;  with  two  small  dor- 
sals on  the  upper  part,  near  the  point,  and  sometimes  the  vestige  of  a  caudal;  and  their  teeth  are  small,  and 
ranged  in  quincunx  on  the  jaws.  The  European  seas  furnish  many  species,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined. Their  flesh  is  rather  hard  when  recent,  but  wholesome.  [The  species  found  in  the  British  seas  are  as 
follows:  R,  chagrinea,  the  Shagreen  Ray;  R.  baits,  the  Blue  or  common  Skate;  R.  oxyrhynchus,  the  Sharp- 
nosed  Ray ;  R.  marginafa,  the  Margined  Ray;  R.  maculatay  the  Homelin  or  Spotted  Ray;  R.  microcellata,  the 
Small-eyed  Ray  ;  R.  clavata,  the  Thornback  ;  and  R.  radiata,  the  Starry-ray.— Farre//'*  British  Fishes.] 

Trygon,  the  Sting  Ray,  has  on  the  tail  a  strong  spme  notched  on  both  sides ;  teeth  similar  to  the  other  Rays  ; 
the  disc  obtuse  fonvards,  and  the  tail  often  without  any  fin  save  a  rudimental  membrane.  R.  acanthus  resembles 
Trygon,  but  has  the  tail  long  and  slender,  without  fin  or  spine. 

Miliobatis,  the  Eagle  Ray,  has  the  snout  projecting  beyond  the  long  pectorals,  which  extend  outwards  like 
wings;  the  jaws  have  broad  flat  teeth  like  a  pavement ;  the  tail  is  long  and  slender,  having  a  spine  on  the  upper 
part  near  the  base,  and  not  far  behind  the  small  dorsal.    In  some  there  are  two  or  more  spines. 

Cephaluptera,  has  the  small  tail,  the  spine,  and  the  small  dorsal  of  the  last  subgenus :  but  the  pectorals  are 
more  extended  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  body  ;  the  head  is  truncated  in  front,  and  a  lobe  of  each  pectoral 
advances  on  each  side  of  it,  making  the  fish  seem  as  if  it  had  horns, 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  CHONDROPTERYGH  BRANCHIIS  FIXIS. 
Cyclostomata  (with  the  Mouth  formed  into  a  Sucker). 
AV'ith  respect  to  their  skeleton  these  are  the  least  perfect  of  fishes,  and,  indeed,  of  all  vertebrated 
animals.  They  have  no  pectorals  or  ventrals  ;  their  body  ends  in  a  circular  fleshy  lip,  with  a  cartilaginous 
ring  supporting  it,  and  formed  of  the  soldered  palatals  and  raandibularies.  The  substance  of  all  the 
vertelirae  is  traversed  by  a  single  tendinous  cord,  filled  internally  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  without 
contractions  and  enlargements,  which  reduces  the  vertebrae  to  cartilaginous  rays  not  easily  distinguish- 
able from  each  other.  The  annular  portion  is  rather  more  solid  than  the  rest,  but  not  cartilaginous 
through  its  whole  circle.  They  have  no  ordinary  ribs,  but  the  gill-ribs,  noticed  as  rudimental  in  the 
Sharks  and  Rays,  are  more  developed  and  united  with  each  other  in  this  family  into  a  kind  of  cage,  but 
there  are  no  sohd  gill-arches.     Instead  of  being  comb-shaped,  as  in  other  fishes,  the  gills  have  the 
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appearance  of  sacs  produced  by  the  union  of  the  faces  of  the  proximate  ones.  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
is  embedded  in  the  cranium,  and  the  nostrils  opened  by  a  single  orifice,  in  front  of  which  is  a  blind 
cavity,  improperly  thought  a  spu-acle.     The  intestine  is  straight  and  slender,  w-ith  a  spiral  valve. 

Petromj/zon,  the  Lampreys,  have  seven  gill-openings  on  each  side,  and  the  skin  on  the  upper  and  under  parts  of 
the  tail  is  formed  into  fin-iike  crests,  which,  however,  have  no  rays.  The  Lampreys  properly  so  called,  have  strong 
teeth  in  the  maxillary  ring,  and  the  inner  disc  of  the  lip,  which  is  very  circular,  is  covered  with  tubercles,  hard  and 
crusted  like  teeth  :  this  ring  is  suspended  by  a  transverse  plate  answering  to  the  interraaxillaries,  and  there  are 
vestiges  of  maxillaries  on  the  sides.  The  tongue,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston,  and  performs 
the  suction,  has  two  longitudinal  rows  of  small  teeth.  Water  reaches  the  gills'  from  the  mouth  by  a  particular 
membranous  canal,  a  sort  of  trachea,  placed  under  the  gullet  and  perforated  with  holes ;  there  is  a  dorsal  before 
the  vent,  and  another  behind  it  which  unites  with  the  caudal.  They  habitually  fix  themselves  to  stones  and  other 
hard  substances  by  means  of  the  sucker ;  and  they  attach  themselves  to  the  largest  fishes  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  end  pierce  their  integuments  and  prey  upon  their  substance. 

The  species  are— P.  marinusy  the  Sea  Lamprey,  two  or  three  feet  long,  marbled  with  brown  and  a  yellow  ground; 
the  first  dorsal  separate  from  the  second ;  two  large  teeth  on  the  upper  part  of  the  maxillary  range.  In  spring  they 
approach  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  P.  fluviabilis,  the  River  Lamprey,  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  long ;  silvery,  with  blackish  or  olive  spots  on  the  back  ;  two  large  teeth  in  the  maxillary  ring;  found 
in  the  fresh  waters.  P.  planerii,  the  Small  River  Lamprey,  is  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  has  the  colours  and 
teeth  of  the  preceding :  it  also  inhabits  the  fresh  waters.   [The  last  two  are  often  styled  Lamperns.] 

Myxine. — The  members  of  this  genus  have  but  one  tooth  in  the  maxillaiy  ring,  which  is  entirely  membranous ; 
two  rows  of  strong  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  tongue  ;  but  in  other  respects  like  the  Lampreys.  The  mouth  is 
circular,  with  eight  cirri,  and  has  a  spiracle  on  the  upper  margin  which  reaches  the  interior.  The  body  is  cylin- 
drical, and  furnished  with  one  fin  round  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  intestine  is  straight,  but  simple,  and  plaited 
internally,  and  the  liver  has  two  lobes  :  no  eyes  are  perceptible.  Their  eggs  grow  to  a  large  size  ;  they  discharge 
60  much  mucus  from  the  pores  in  their  lateral  line  that  if  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water  they  turn  it  into  a  jelly ;  they 
attack  fishes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lampreys,  and  they  are  divided  into  subgenera  according  to  the  number 
of  their  gill-openings. 

Heptratrenms,  has  seven  on  each  side,  like  the  Lampreys,  and  the  only  known  species  is  from  the  South  Sea. 

Gastrohanchmy  has  a  common  canal  to  the  gills  on  each  side,  each  of  which  opens  by  a  hole  near  the  heart,  and 
at  one  third  of  the  length  from  the  head.  G.glutinosa,\.\{Q  Hag,  is  the  only  known  species,  and  it  enters  the  mouths 
of  fishes  when  on  the  fishermen's  line,  and  plunders  their  substance. 

Ammocetes,  has  the  entire  skeleton  so  soft  and  membranous  that  there  is  not  a  bone  in  the  whole,  not  even  a 
tooth  ;  they  have  the  external  form  and  gill-openings  of  the  Lampreys,  but  their  fleshy  lip  forms  only  a  semicircle 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  which  is  furnished  with  numerous  cirri.  The  known  species,  A.  branchialis,  is 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  of  no  use  but  as  bait  for  other  fish.  [It  has 
been  accused  of  sucking  the  gills  of  other  fishes,  but  perhaps  falsely.  It  is  found  in  the  sand  and  mud  of  small 
streams;  preys  on  worms,  insects,  and  dead  matter,  and  is,  in  return,  preyed  on  by  the  Eel.] 

[Amphioxus,  has  the  body  compressed,  the  surface  without  scales,  and  both  ends  pointed.  It  has  a  dorsal  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  back,  but  no  other  fins.  The  mouth  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  opens  longitudi- 
nally, and  has  a  row  of  filaments  on  each  side.  A.  lanceolafus,  the  Lancelet,  is  the  only  known  species.  It  is  a 
British  fish,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  in  which  it  is  found,  although  very  rarely,  lurking  under  stones  in 
pools  left  by  the  ebbing  tide.  Pallas  considered  it  as  a  molluscous  animal,  and  not  a  fish ;  but  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his 
British  Fis/tes,  argues  that  it  is  a  fish,  and  that  in  organization  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  class.  "  The  form  of  the 
fish,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  "  is  compressed ;  the  head  pointed,  without  any  trace  of  eyes ;  the  nose  rather  produced ; 
the  mouth  on  the  under  edge,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  fissure,  the  sides  of  which  are  flexible ;  from  the  inner 
margin  extend  various  slender  filaments,  which  cross  and  intermingle  with  those  on  the  opposite  side.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  regular  order,  diverging  from  a  central  line;  one  series  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  and  the  other  series  as  obliquely  downward  and  backyard  ;  the  anal  apertuie  is 
situated  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  fish  in  advance  of  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itsplf  pointed ;  from  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  a  delicate  membranous  dorsal  fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  th^  back,  supported  by  very 
numerous  and  minute  soft  rays;  the  surface  of  the  body  smooth."  These  characteis  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
animal  is  a  fish;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  Lamprey  family  is  another  matter.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  description  was  made  was  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  very  slender,  and  alm.ist  transparent.] 
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SECOND  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


THE  MOLLUSCA.* 


The  Mollusca  have  no  articulated  skeleton  nor  vertebral  canal.  Their  nervous 
system  does  not  unite  in  a  spinal  cordf,  but  merely  in  a  certain  number  of  medullary 
masses  dispersed  in  different  points  of  the  body,  tiie  principal  one  of  which,  called  the 
brain,  is  placed  crosswise  upon  the  gullet,  encircling  it  with  a  nervous  coUiir.  Their 
organs  of  motion  and  of  the  senses  have  not  the  same  uniformity  in  number  and 
position  as  in  the  Vertebrated  Animals ;  and  the  variety  is  still  more  striking  with  the 
viscera,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  and 
even  in  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  latter ;  for  some  Mollusca  breathe  the  free  air, 
and  others  the  fresh  or  salt  water.  In  general,  however,  their  external  organs,  and 
those  of  locomotion,  are  symmetrical  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  middle  axis. 

The  circulation  of  the  Mollusca  is  always  double,^ — that  is  to  say,  their  pulmonary 
circulation  always  makes  a  separate  and  complete  circuit ;  and  this  function  is  always 
aided  by  one  fleshy  ventricle  at  least,  placed,  not  as  in  the  Fishes,  between  the  veins 
of  the  body  and  the  arteries  of  the  lung,  but,  on  the  contrary,  between  the  veins  of  the 
lung  and  the  arteries  of  the  body.  It  is,  consequently,  an  aortic  ventricle.  The 
family  of  Cephalopods  alone  is  pro^-ided,  besides,  with  a  pulmonary  ventricle,  which  is 
even  di\ided  into  two.  The  aortic  ventricle  is  also  dirided  in  some  genera,  of  which  the 
Area  and  Lingula  are  examples  :  at  other  times,  as  in  the  remaining  bivalves,  its  auricle 
only  is  divided. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  ventricle,  they  are  not  united  together  to  form  a  single 
organ,  as  in  animals  with  warm  blood,  but  they  are  often  placed  considerably  apart,  so 
that  we  may  say  that  then  there  are  several  hearts. 

The  blood  of  the  Mollusca  is  white,  or  bluish  ;  and  the  fibrine  appears  to  be  pro- 
portionally less  abundant  than  in  the  blood  of  Vertebrated  Animals.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  their  veins  perform  the  functions  of  absorbent  vessels. 

Their  muscles  are  attached  to  different  points  of  their  skin,  and  form  there  tissues 
more  or  less  compUcated  and  close  in  texture.  The  motions  of  these  tissues  are  limited 
to  contractions  in  different  directions,  which  produce  inflexions  and  prolongations,  or 
relaxations,  of  their  different  parts ;  by  means  of  which  the  creatures  creep,  swim,  and 
seize  upon  various  objects,  according  as  the  forms  of  the  parts  are  adapted  to  these 
movements  ;  but  as  their  members  are  not  sustained  by  jointed  and  solid  levers,  the 
Mollusca  cannot  make  rapid  springs. 

The  irritability  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Mollusca  is  very  great,  and  is  retained 

•  la  the  original,  there  is  here  a  long  note,  containinn  an  Mpo.   1  t  Front  this  mode  of  expression,  we  infer  that  Cavicr  had  adopted 

lition  of  the   Linnnan   classification  of  avertcbrated  animats,   and   ]  the  theory,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the  resolt  of  a  union  of 

also  the   inodi6cation  of  it  proposed  by  BrogTiiJrei.    Cus-ier's  first   I  the  nerves,  trending  from  the  circumference  to  certain  centres.    The 

sitctch  of  the  arrangement  now  to  be  explained  was  made  iu  May  opposite  opinion  was  that  maintained  by  Haller,  and  all  the  earlier 
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a  long  time  in  parts  after  tliey  have  been  amputated.  Their  skin  is  naked,  very  sensi- 
tive, and,  in  general,  bedewed  with  a  humour,  which  oozes  from  its  pores.  No  peculiar 
organ  of  smell  has  yet  been  discovered,  although  they  enjoy  that  sense ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  entire  skin  is  its  seat,  for  this  has  much  resemblance  to  a  pituitary  membrane. 
All  the  Acephales,  the  Brachiopods,  the  Cirrhopods,  and  some  of  the  Gasteropods  and 
Pteropods,  are  destitute  of  eyes  ;  but  the  Cephalopods  possess  these  organs,  with  a 
structure  equal,  at  least,  in  complexity,  to  those  of  animals  with  warm  blood.  They  also 
are  the  only  Mollusca  in  which  organs  of  hearing  have  been  detected,  and  in  which 
the  brain  is  inclosed  in  a  particular  cartilaginous  skull. 

Nearly  all  the  Mollusca  have  a  developement  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  body,  and 
resembles  more  or  less  a  cloak,  but  which  is  often  reduced  into  a  simple  disk,  or  is  folded 
into  a  tube,  or  hollowed  into  a  sac,  or,  lastly,  extended  and  divided  in  the  form  of  fins 
or  swimmers. 

We  call  those  Mollusca  naked  in  which  the  cloak  is  simply  membranous  or  fleshy  ; 
but  there  is  commonly  formed  within  it  one  or  several  laminae  of  a  more  or  less  solid 
substance,  which  is  deposited  in  layers,  and  increases  at  the  same  time  in  extent,  as 
well  as  in  thickness,  because  the  recent  layers  always  extend  beyond  the  older  ones. 

When  this  substance  lies  concealed  in  the  cloak,  common  usage  allows  us  to  extend 
to  the  species  so  circumstanced,  the  t\t\eoi  naked  Mollusca.  But  oftener  that  substance 
assumes  such  a  size  and  developement  that  the  animal  can  contract  or  withdraw  under 
its  shelter  ;  we  then  give  it  the  name  of  shell,  and  the  animal  is  said  to  be  testaceous. 
The  skin  which  covets  the  shell  is  thin,  and  sometimes  dried,  or  wanting:  it  is  commonly 
called  [by  French  naturalists],  the  drap-marin,  [and  by  the  English,  and  those  who 
write  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  epidermis].* 

The  variety  in  the  forms  and  colour,  in  the  exterior  sculpture,  composition,  and  lustre 
of  shells,  is  infinite.  The  greater  number  byfar  are  calcareous  ;  there  are  some  simply 
corneous ;  but  aU  are  formed  of  material  deposited  in  layers,  or  exuded  by  the  skin 
under  the  epidermis,  as  are  the  rete  mucosum,  the  nails,  the  hair,  the  horns,  the  scales, 
and  even  the  teeth.  The  texture  of  shells  differs  according  as  that  exudation  is  made 
in  parallel  layers,  or  in  vertical  filaments  arranged  closely  against  each  other,  f 

The  Mollusca  present  every  kind  of  mastication  and  deglutition  :  their  stomachs  are 
sometimes  simple,  sometimes  multiplicate,  often  furnished  with  peculiar  armatures,  and 
their  intestines  are  variously  elongated.  They  have,  in  general,  salivary  glands,  and 
always  a  liver  of  considerable  size,  but  no  pancreas  t  nor  mesentery.  Several  have 
secretions,  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 

They  exhibit,  also,  every  variety  of  generation.  Several  fecundate  themselves, 
while  in  others,  although  hermaphrodite,  the  union  of  two  individuals  is  necessary  to  fe- 
cundation :  in  many  the  sexes  are  distinct  and  separate.  Some  are  viviparous ;  others 
are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs  of  these  are  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
sistent shell,  or  sometimes  only  in  a  simple  viscosity. 

These  variations  in  digestion  and  generation  are  found  in  Mollusca  of  the  same  order, 
sometimes  of  the  same  family. 

'ITie  Mollusca,  in  general,  seem  to  be  animals  of  inferior  developement :  hebetous 

•  Previous  lo  my  system,  the  TeslsceR  were  cdiisidcred  H  iieciiliiir  I       t  The  student  willtiHd  the  formation  of  shells,  and  their  struciure. 

order :  but  the  trnnsitions  from  the  naked  to  the  shelled  Mollusc*  ore  admirably  explained  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  paper,  on  the  economy  vi  M..1- 

so  insensible,  and  their  natural  divisions  are  so  interlaced,  that  this  1   luscoua  auimals,  inserted  in  the  Phil.  Tram.,  1833.— Eo. 

distinction   :an  be  no  longer  retained.     Moreover,  there  are  several  t  Professor  Grant  maintains  that  there  is  a  paucreas,  or  its  ruiirc- 

Testacea  »hich  arc  not  Mollusca.  scnlativc,  in  all  classes  of  Mollusca.-K». 
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and  incapable  of  active  exertion,  they  maintain  themselves  amid  living  beings  princi- 
pally by  their  fecundity,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retain  life. 

DIVISION    OF    TUB    MOLLUSCA    INTO    SIX    CLASSES.* 

The  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  Mollusca  being,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  i)ropor- 
tional  to  the  complication  of  their  internal  organization,  indicates  their  natural  divisions. 
In  some,  the  body  has  the  form  of  a  sac,  inclosing  the  branchia;,  and  open  above, 
whence  there  jjrotrudcs  a  head  well  developed,  and  crowned  with  certain  strong  fleshy 
elongated  productions,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  progress,  and  seize  upon  objects. 
We  cull  these  the  Cepualopodes. 

In  others,  the  body  is  not  open  ;  the  head  has  no  appendages,  or  only  very  minute 
ones ;  the  principal  organs  of  locomotion  are  two  wings,  or  membranous  fins,  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  in  which  the  branchial  tissue  is  often  spread.  These  are 
the  Pteropodes. 

Others,  again,  crawl  on  the  belly  on  a  fleshy  disk,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  com- 
jiressed  into  a  fin.  They  have  almost  all  a  distinct  head.  We  call  these  the 
Gasteropodes. 

A  fourth  class  is  composed  of  those  Mollusca  in  which  the  mouth  hes  concealed  in 
the  base  of  the  cloak,  which  also  incloses  the  branchiae  and  the  viscera,  and  opens 
either  throughout  its  whole  length,  or  at  both  its  extremities,  or  at  one  only.  These 
are  our  Acephales. 

A  fifth  comprehends  the  species  which,  inclosed  also  in  a  cloak,  and  without  an 
apparent  head,  have  fleshy  or  membranous  arms,  garnished  with  cihae  of  the  same 
nature.     We  have  called  these  the  Brachiopodes. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  which,  alike  the  other  Mollusca  in  the  cloak,  the  branchia;, 
&c.,  differ  from  them  in  having  numerous  horny  articulated  members,  and  in  a  nervous 
system  more  allied  to  that  of  the  Annulose  Animals.  Of  these  we  constitute  our  last 
class,  the  Cirrhopodes. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  MOLLUSCA. 


THE  CEPUALOPODES.* 


The  cloak  unites  under  the  body,  and  forms  a  muscular  sac,  that  incloses  all  the 
viscera.  In  several  species,  its  sides  are  extended  into  fleshy  fins.  The  head  issues 
from  the  opening  of  the  sac:  it  is  roundish,  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  and  crowned 
with  fleshy  conical  arms  or  feet,  varying  in  their  length,  and  capable  of  being  bent 
very  vigorously  in  every  direction  ;  and,  as  their  surface  is  armed  with  suckers,  the 
animals  fix  themselves,  by  their  means,  with  great  force  to  whatever  objects  they  em- 
brace. With  their  feet  they  seize  their  prey,  walk,  and  swim.  They  swim  with  the 
head  backwards,  and  crawl  in  all  directions,  with  the  head  beneath  and  the  body  above. 
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A  fleshy  funnel  placed  at  the  aperture  of  the  sac,  before  the  neck,  affords  an  outlet 
to  the  excretions. 

The  Cephalopodes  have  two  branchiro,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sac,  in  the  shape  of  a 
compound  fern-leaf.  The  great  vena  cava,  when  between  them,  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  terminate  each  in  a  fleshy  ventricle,  placed  at  the  base  of  its  respective 
branchia,  and  propelling  the  blood  into  it. 

The  two  branchial  veins  tend  to  and  terminate  in  a  third  ventricle,  situated  near  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  whence  the  blood  is  carried  to  every  part  of  the  body  by  difitrent 
arteries. 

Respiration  is  effected  by  the  water  which  enters  into  the  sac,  and  is  driven  out 
again  through  the  funnel.  It  appears  that  the  water  even  penetrates  into  two  cavities 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  the  venfe  cavse  cross  in  their  course  to  the  branchia; ;  and 
that  it  has  some  influence  on  the  venous  blood,  through  the  medium  of  a  glandular 
apparatus  attached  to  these  veins. 

The  mouth  opens  amidst  the  bases  of  the  feet.  It  has  two  powerful  corneous  jaws, 
similar  to  the  beak  of  a  Parrot,  and  between  the  jaws  is  a  tongue  roughened  with 
horny  prickles.  The  gullet  swells  out  into  a  crop,  and  then  passes  into  a  gizzard  as 
fleshy  as  that  of  a  bird,  to  which  succeeds  a  third  membranous  and  spiral  stomach, 
into  which  the  liver,  which  is  very  large,  pours  its  bile  through  two  conduits.  The 
intestine  is  simple  and  short.     The  rectum  opens  into  the  funnel. 

These  animals  have  a  peculiar  excretion  of  a  deep  black  colour,  which  they  use  to 
taint  the  water  when  concealment  is  necessary.  It  is  secreted  by  a  gland,  and  reserved 
in  a  sac,  differently  situated  in  different  species. 

Their  brain,  inclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  cavity  of  the  head,  sends  off  from  each  side 
a  cord  which  swells,  within  each  orbit,  into  a  large  ganglion,  whence  are  derived  innu- 
merable optic  filaments.  The  eye  is  formed  of  numerous  membranes,  and  is  covered 
by  the  skin,  which  becomes  transparent  in  passing  over  it,  and  sometimes  forms  folds 
that  supply  the  want  of  eyelids.  The  ear  is  merely  a  little  cavity  excavated  on  each 
side  near  the  brain,  without  semicircular  canals  or  external  passages,  and  in  which 
there  is  suspended  a  membranous  sac,  containing  a  little  stone. 

The  skin  of  these  animals,  particularly  of  the  Octopus,  changes  colour,  in  patches 
and  in  spots,  with  a  rapidity  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Chameleon.* 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  ovary  of  the  female  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  Two 
oviducts  carry  the  eggs  from  it,  passing  them  through  two  large  glands  which  envelope 
them,  during  their  passage,  with  a  viscous  fluid,  and  gather  them  together  into  a  sort 
of  cluster.  The  testicle  of  the  male,  similar  in  position  to  the  ovary,  gives  off  a  vas 
deferens  that  terminates  in  a  fleshy  penis  situated  to  the  left  of  the  anus.  A  vesicula 
seminalis,  and  a  prostate,  also  open  there.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  impreg- 
nation is  effected  by  a  sprinkling  of  the  seminal  fluid  over  the  eggs,  as  illustrated 
in  the  majority  of  Fishes.  In  the  season  of  spawning,  the  vesicula  contains  a  vast 
number  of  little  filiform  bodies,  which,  through  a  peculiar  mechanism,  writhe  and 
move  about  rapidly  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  the  water,  and  shed  the  fluid  with  which 
they  are  filled. 

These  animals  are  voracious  and  savage  ;  and  as  they  are  agile,  and  are  furnished 

i.  pftrt  i.  p.  320  ;  und  Sniiniovanni,  Ann.  del  Sri.  iVir.  vol.  xvi.  p.  30S.     [Also  Coldstream,  in  Edinliurgh 
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with  numerous  organs  for  seizing  their  prey,  they  destroy  many  Fishes  and  C'rusta- 
ceous  animals. 

Their  flesh  is  eatable.  Their  inky  secretion  is  employed  in  jiainting,  and  from  it 
some  have  asserted  that  the  China  ink  of  commerce  is  manufactured.* 

Tlie  Ccpliidopods  comjjrise  only  one  order  t.  which  we  divide  into  genera  from  tlie  nature  of 
tlie  slicll.     Those  whicli  have  no  external  shell  formed,  according  to  Linnieus,  the  single  genus 

SkPIA,  or  CuTTLE-KISH,t 

which  we  now  subdivide  as  follows  ; — 

Till'.  PouLPEs  {Octopus,  Lara.) ;  the  Potyptts  of  the  ancients. 
These  have  only  two  small  conical  grains  of  a  horny  substance  imbedded  in  tlieir  back,  one  on  eacli 
side ;  and  tlieir  sac,  having  no  fins,  represents  an  oval  purse.  Tlieir  feet  are  eight  in  number,  all  nearly 
of  equal  size,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  united  together  at  their  insertions  by  a  mem- 
brane. The  Octopus  uses  them  C(iually  in  swimniiug,  in  creeping,  and  in  seizing  its  prey.  From  their 
length  and  strength  they  are  formidable  weapons,  by  means  of  which  the  prey  is  entangled  and 
caught  J  and  they  have  often  been  the  destruction  of  swimmers. |  The  eyes  are  proportionally  small, 
and  the  skin  can  be  made  at  will  to  contract  over  thent  so  as  to  cover  them  completely.  The  ink  bag 
is  embedded  in  the  liver.     The  glands  of  the  oviducts  are  small. 

Stime  (the  Poli/pes  of  Aristotle)  have  their  suckers  in  two  alternating  rows  along  [the  oral  niarf  in]  of  each  foot. 
The  common  species  (Sepia  octopodia,  Linn.),  with  a  minutely  jrranutous  skin,  arms  six  times  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  garnished  with  120  pairs  of  suckers,  infests  our  coasts  in  sumraer,  where  it  destroys  an  immense 
quantity  of  Crustacea.  The  seas  of  the  tropics  produce  the  Octopus  granntaius.  Lam.  (Sepia  rngosa,  Bosc.) 
Se'b.  iii.  ii.  2,  .3,  known  by  its  more  decidedly  granulated  body,  its  arms  only  a  little  longer  than  itself,  garnished 
with  fifty  pairs  of  suckers.    Some  believe  this  to  be  the  species  which  furnishes  the  China  ink  of  commerce. 

Otlicr  Pouipes  (the  Eledons  of  Aristotle)  have  only  a  single  row  of  suckers  down  each  foot.  In  the  Mediterranean 
there  is  a  species  remarkable  for  its  musky  smell :  it  is  the  Octopus  mosc/iatus.  Lam. — Mc'm.  de  ta  Soc.  d^Uist. 
Xal.  m  4to,  pi.  11  ;  JJcn</<;/i'(,516. 

The  Argonauts  l^Argonania,  Linn.)— 
.\re  Pouipes  with  two  rows  of  suckers :  the  pair  of  feet  nearest  the  back  expand,  at  their  extremities, 
into  a  broad  membrane.     They  have  not  the  dorsal  cartdaginous  spicula  of  the  common  Octopus ;  but 

we  always  find  these  Cuttles  in  a  very  thin, 
regularly.grooved  spiral  shell,  which,  from  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  last  whorl,  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  canoe,  the  spire  repre- 
senting the  poop.  The  animal  uses  it  too  as  a 
boat,  for  when  the  sea  is  calm,  groups  of  them 
have  been  seen  navigating  the  surface  in  it, 
employing  six  of  their  tentacula  for  oars,  and 
raising,  it  is  said,  the  two  with  expanded  ex- 
tremities to  serve  the  purposes  of  sails.  If  the 
waves  rise,  or  any  danger  threatens,  the  Argo- 
naut withdraws  all  its  arms  into  the  shell,  con- 
tracts itself  there,  and  descends  to  the  bottom. 
Its  body  does  not  penetrate  within  the  spire  of 
51  — .AcLionauiii  thc  shcll,  nwA  it  appcars  does  not  adhere  to  it, 

at  least  there  is  no  muscular  attachment,  and  this  fact  has  led  some  authors  to  think  that  the  Cuttle  is 
a  parasite  of  the  same  nature  as  thg  Hermit-crab  || ;  but  as  it  is  always  found  in  the  same  shell,  as  we 
never  find  any  other  animal  there,  although  it  is  very  common,  and  naturally  adapted  for  rising  to  the 


in  bet 


t  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Owen  liavc  proved  the  iiecesBity  of  dividir 
the  cIms  into  tteo  orders :— 1.  UlBftANC-uiATA,  with  two  brancliiO!,  i 
wbiehaU  the  naibe<f  Cuttle-fisb  are  examples;  and, 2.  Txtraurancu 
ATA,  with  four  brancbix,  as  in  Nriutihil,  and  as  supposed  to  have  bee 
in  the  i:iulliloeular.6belled  fossil  Cephalopodes^ — Ed. 

t  In  Blainvillc's  system  ibey  form  the  older  Cryptodihranchiatft. 

^  This  fact  needs  confirmation  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  ll 
stories  of  their  smiling  boats  and  ships  are  entirely  fabulous.^Eo 


II  Hence  M.  Rafincsquc 
animal  a  genus  under  the 
being  a  parasite  was,  untj 
but  that  advocated  by 


',  and  others  folioveing  him,  have  made  the 
name  Ocythoc.  [Certainly  the  opinion  of  its 
I  recently,  entertained  by  most  naturalists  ; 
1  greatly  s 


proved,  by  the  experiments  of  Mrs.  Power.  See  the  ilaf;.  oj Natura, 
Hiltory,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charlesworth  ;  and  the  dissections  and 
arguments  of  Mr-  Owen,  in  the  Proceedwgt  and  Trausactiotia  o/  t/ii 
Zouidgicitl  Society  of  London.  The  animal  does  not  sail  as  here  de' 
scribed  :  the  use  of  the  expanded  arms  is  to  retain  the  animal  withil 
Its  shell.) 

z  2 
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surface,  and  as  it  has  been  even  asserted  that  tlie  germ  of  tliis  sliell  has  been  seen  in  tlie  egg  of  tlie 
Argonaut*,  we  must  say  that  this  opinion  is,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  still  very  problematical. — Poll, 
Testae.  Neap.  iii.  p.  10.  See  also  Ferussac,  Mem.  de  la  Sue.  d'llist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  ii.  p.  160  ;  and 
Ranzani,  Mem.  di  Star.  Nat.  Lee.  i.  p.  85.    It  is  the  Nautilus  and  Pompilus  of  the  ancients. — Plin.  ix.  c.  29. 

We  know  some  species,  very  like  each  other  both  in  the  animal  and  shell,  which  Linnaeus  confounded  together 
under  the  name  of  Argonauta  aygo,  vulgarly  called  the  Paper-nrnttUus. 

It  is  supposed  that  we  must  ascribe  to  an  animal  analogous  to  the  Argonaut,  the  Bellerophon,—io5s\\  shells 
rolled  up  spirally  and  symmetrically,  and  without  septa  ;  but  thick,  not  grooved,  and  whose  last  whorl  is  propor- 
tionably  shorter.  [Sowerhy  says  that  Bellerophon  is  the  only  fossil  that  bears  any  real  resemblance  to  Argonauta, 
but  neither  shell,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  formed  by  a  Cephalopodous  animal,  but  probably  by  one  nearly  like 
that  of  Carinaria.  The  fossils  are  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  oldest  secondary  strata  : 
in  these  the  shell  is  frequently  found  changed  to  silex.] 

The  Sleeve-fish  (Loliyo,  Lam.) — 
Have  in  the  back,  instead  of  a  shell,  a  horny  lamina  in  the  shape  of  a  sword  or  lancet.  Their  sac  has 
two  fins ;  and  besides  the  eight  feet,  furnished  with  small  pedicled  suckers  inordinately  arranged,  their 
head  supports  two  arms  much  longer  than  the  feet,  and  only  acetibuleferous  near  the  ends,  which  are 
enlarged.  These  the  animal  employs  as  anchors  to  fix  itself.  Their  ink-bag  is  buried  in  the  liver ; 
and  the  glands  of  their  oviducts  are  very  large.  They  lay  their  eggs  attached  together  in  straight 
garlands,  and  in  two  series  ;  [and  the  entire  mass  somewhat  resembles  a  mop,  being  composed  of 
nnmerous  intestine-like  filaments  tied  together  in  the  centre]. 

The  faunly  is  now  subdivided  from  the  number  and  armature  of  the  feet,  and  the  form  of  the  fins.  The  Loli- 
gopsiSy  like  the  Octopus,  has  only  eight  feet,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  genus  rests  upon  figures  that  are  scarcely 
trustworthy ,t  In  Loligo  properly  so  called,  the  arms  have  suckers  as  well  as  the  feet,  and  the  fins  are  situated 
towards  the  end  of  the  sac.  We  have  three  species  in  our  seas, — the  L.  vulgaris  {Sepia  loligo,  Linn.) ;  L.  sagitfata, 
and  L.  subulata,  or  Sepia  media,  Linn.  The  Ongcltotheuthis,  Lichenst.  [Ongkia,  Lesueur,)  have  the  form  of  the 
Loligo,  but  the  suckers  of  their  arms  end  in  hooked  spines.  The  Sepiula  have  rounded  fins,  attached,  not  to  the 
end,  hut  to  the  sides  of  the  sac.  The  common  Sepiola  {Sepia  sepiola,  Linn.)  occurs  in  our  seas.  The  body  is  short 
and  obtuse,  with  small  circular  fins.  It  never  exceeds  three  inches  in  length  ;  and  its  homy  lamina  is  slender  and 
jiointed  like  a  needle.  :|:  The  Sepiotheutes,  Blainv.  (C'Ao«rfro*(7«'(7,  Leukard,)  have  the  sac  margined  throughout 
with  the  fins,  as  in  the  Sepia;  but  their  shell  is  horny,  as  in  the  Loligo. 

The  Cuttle-fish,  strictly  so  called  (Sepia,  Lam.), — 
Possess  the  two  long  arms  of  Loligo,  and  a  fleshy  fin  siretched  along  each  side  of  their  sac.  Their 
shell  is  oval,  thick,  tumid,  and  composed  of  an  infinity  of  very  thin  parallel  calcareous  lamina;,  joined 
together  by  thousaiiils  of  little  hollow  columns,  which  are  placed  upright  in  the  spaces  between  every 
two  lamina;.  This  structure  renders  it  friable,  whence  it  is  employed  by  artists  in  polishing  various 
works  ;  and  it  is  given  to  cage  birds  to  sharpen  their  beaks  upon.  The  Sepia  have  the  ink-bag  separate 
from  the  liver,  and  situated  deeper  in  the  abdomen.  The  glands  of  the  oviducts  are  enormously  large. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  attached  to  one  another  in  branched  clusters,  not 
unlikeaclusterof  grapes,  whence  the  vulgar  have  called  them  Sea-grapes. 

The  species  distributed  in  all  our  seas  {Sepia  oSicinalis,  Linn.)  reaches  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  Its  skin  is  smooth,  whitish,  and  dotted  with  red.  In  the  Indian 
t)cean  there  is  one  with  a  skin  roughened  with  tubercles  {.S.  Ivbeyculata,  Lam.). 

(Among  fossils  we  find  some  little  bodies  armed  with  a  spine,  which  are  the 
ends  of  a  bone  of  Sepia;.  They  constitute  the  genus  Beloptera  of  Deshayes.  See 
Ann.  des.  Sc.  Nat.  ii.  xx.  1 , 2.  Some  other  fossils,  but  petrified,  appear  to  have  great 
relation  to  the  beaks  of  the  Sepiae.  These  are  the  RynclioUthes  of  M.  Faure  Biguet. 
—See  Gaillardot,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  ii.  485,  and  pi.  xxii. ;  and  D'Orbigny,  ib.  pi.  vi.) 

Liuna;us  united  in  one  genus — his  j..    u- _k  . ,,  ot  iiic  Arfoi.aui 

Nautilus — 

All   spirally  twisted,   symmetrical,  and  chambered  shells, — that  is-  to  say,  divided  by  partitions  into 

several  cavities ;  and  he  supposed  them  to  be  inhabited  by  Cephalopods.     One  of  them  is,  in  fact,  the 

shell  of  a  Cephalopod,  very  similar  to  a  Sepia,  but  with  shorter  arms :  it  is  the  genus 

Spirula,  Lam. — 

In  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  of  the  Cuttle  is  an  interior  shell,  which,  however  dissimilar  to  the 

bone  of  the  Sepia  in  figure,  does  not  differ  much  from  it  in  the  manner  of  its  formation.    If  we  imagine 

E  been  disproved. — En 

Loliifopsi 


(//.  Piirt.  Zm,l. 
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tliat  the  successive  layers,  instead  of  remaining  parallel  an<i  in  nigh  approximation,  were  to  become 
concave  towards  the  body,  more  distant,  eacli  growing  a  Utile  in  breadth,  and  making  an  angle 
between  them,  we  shoidd  then  have  a  very  elongated  cone,  rolled  up  spirally  on  one  plane,  and  divided 
transversely  into  chambers.  Such  is  the  shell  of  Spir  i!a  ;  which  has  these  additional  characters,  that 
the  turns  of  the  spire  do  not  touch,  and  that  a  single  hollow  column,  occupying  the  interior  side  of 
each  chamber,  continues  its  tube  with  those  of  the  other  culuuiiis  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  shell. 
This  is  what  is  named  the  Syphon. 

(_>nly  one  species  (yautilns  spiruta,  Linn.)  is  known. 

The  shell  of  the  ]VnKWr(.«,  properly  so  called,  differs  from  that  of  the  Spirula  in  this,— that  the  septa  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  that  the  last  turns  of  the  .spire  not  only  touch,  but  envelope  the  preceding.  The  syphon  is  in  the 
centre  of  each  partition.  The  common  species  (Xmttitiix  pompi/iug,  Lin.)  is  very  larpre,  silvered  within,  and 
eo\ered  externally  with  a  whitish  crust,  varied  with  reddish  somewhat  undulated  bands.  Accordiu.sf  to  Uumphlus, 
its  animal  should  be  in  part  lodged  in  the  last  cell,  and  should  have  the  sue,  the  eyes,  the  parrot-Iikc  beak  and  the 
funnel  of  other  Cephalopods;  but  its  mouth,  instead  of  their  ^reat  feet  and  arms,  should  be  surrounded  with 
several  circles  of  numerous  little  tentacula,  destitute  of  suckers.  A  liffument  springing  from  the  beak  should  run 
Ihrouifh  the  syphon,  and  tix  the  animal  to  it.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  epidermis  is  prolonged  over  the  exte- 
rior of  the  shell ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  thin  upon  such  parts  as  are  vividly  coloured.* 

We  meet  with  specimens  of  Nautilus  {y.  pompilius,  B.  Gm.  List.  552;  Ammonia,  Montf.  74),  in  which  the  last 
whorl  docs  not  envelope  nor  conceal  the  others,  but  in  which  all  the  whorls,  allhouRh  they  touch,  are  visible,— a 
character  which  approximates  them  to  the  Ammonites;  yet  in  every  other  respect  they  so  closely  resemble  the 
common  species  that  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  they  are  not  a  variety  of  it. 

Amonf?  fossils  there  are  Nautili  of  larf^e  and  moderate  sizes,  and  of  figures  more  varied  than  now  exist  in  the  ocean. 

We  also  find  among  fossils  certain  chambered  shells,  with  simple  septa  and  a  syphon,  in  which  the  body  is  at 
first  arched,  or  even  spiral,  but  the  last-formed  parts  of  it  are  straight :  these  are  the  Liluiit  of  Breyn,  in  which 
the  whorls  are  either  contiguous  or  separate,  (the  Hoiioles,  Montf.)— Others  remaining  straight  throughout  their 
growth  are  the  Orthoceratites.  It  is  not  improbable  that  their  animals  had  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Nautilus,  or  to  that  of  the  Spirula. 

The  Belemnites 
Belong,  probably,  to  the  same  family,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  this,  since  they  are  only  found 
in  a  fossil  condition.  Their  whole  structure,  however,  shows  that  they  were  internal  shells. f  They 
have  a  thin  and  double  shell,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  two  cones,  united 
at  their  base,  and  the  interior  of  which,  much  shorter  than  the  other,  is  itself 
divided  internally  into  chambers  by  parallel  septa,  concave  on  the  side  that 
looks  to  the  base.  A  syphon  extends  from  the  summit  of  tlie  exterior  cone 
to  that  of  the  internal  cone,  and  is  continued  hence,  sometimes  along  the  margin 
of  the  septa,  and  sometimes  through  their  centre.  The  space  between  the 
two  testaceous  cones  is  filled  with  a  sohd  substance,  composed  either  of  ra- 
diating fibres  or  of  conical  layers,  which  envelope  each  other,  and  each  of 
which  rests  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  septa  of  the  inner  cone.  Sometimes 
we  find  only  this  solid  part ;  at  other  times  we  find  also  the  nuclei  of  the  cham- 
bers of  theinnercone,  or  what  has  been  called  the  alyeohc.  Oftener  these  nuclei, 
and  even  the  chambers,  have  left  no  other  traces  behind  than  some  projecting 
circles  within  the  inner  cone ;  and  in  other  instances,  the  alveote  are  found 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  still  piled  or  strung 'together,  but  detached 
fiom  the  double  conical  case  which  had  inclosed  them. 

The  Belemnites  are  amongst  the  most  abundant  of  fossils,  particularly  in 
beds  of  chalk  and  compact  limestone.  The  most  complete  works  upon  tliem 
are  the  Memoire  siir  les  Belemnites  consider^es  zoologiquement  et  geologique- 
menl,  by  Blainville,  Paris,  1827  ;  and  that  of  M.  I.  S.  Miller  on  the  same 
subject,  in  vol.  ii.  part  1,  of  the  Geological  Trans.,  Lond.,  1826.  [The  • 
English  student  will  find  the  fullest  details  in  Buckland's  Bridgewater 
Treatise.]  M.  de  Blainville  distributes  them  from  cliaracters  derived  from 
the  greater  or  less  depth  to  which  the  inner  cone,  or  chambered  part,  pene- 
trates ;  from  the  margins  of  the  external  cone,  which  has,  or  has  not,  a  small  i'«- 153.— Beicn.niics. 

\%  siiig;\jlar  Cephalopod  has  been  fully  describeil  |   which  fussils  are  occssioniilly  rcferrcil  lo  living  types,  to  mentiun  t 

;ert  in  a  very  a'Imirable  manner,  by  Mr.  Owen,  in   his  I    Raspuil   ttelieves  the  Belemnites  to  be  the  cutnncoiit  appen(lai;ei 

thr  Pfarly  Saulilm,"  Lond,,  1832.— En.  some  sea  animal,  perhaps  allied  to  the  Sea-uichins,  (/SfA.Haj).— E 
ivc  the  student   an  idea  ul  the  nature  of  the  evideiiec  on 
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fissure ;  from  the  exterior  surface  being  marked  with  a  longitudinal  gutter  on  one  side,  or  with  two  or 
several  gutters  towards  the  summit ;  or  as  that  surfaee  is  smooth  and  without  gutters. 

Some  fossils,  very  much  Uke  the  Belemnites,  but  without  a  cavity,  and  even  with  a  protruding  basis, 
form  the  genus  Actiiwcamtuv  of  Miller. 

It  is  upon  similar  conjectures  that  the  classification  of  the 

Ammonites,  Brug.,  or  Snake-stonkp, — 
Is  founded,  for  they,  also,  arc  only  found  in  a  fossil  state.     They  are  distinguished,   in  general,  from 
Nautilus,  by  their  septa,  whieli,  instead  of  being  plain  or  simply  concave,  are  angulated,  sometimes 

undulated,  but  oftener  gashed  on  the  margins, 
like  the  leaves  of  the  Acanthus.  The  smallness 
of  their  last  cell  leads  to  the  belief  that,  like  the 
Spirula,  they  were  internal  shells.  The  beds  of 
the  secondary  mountains  swarm  with  them,  and 
we  find  them  there  from  the  size  of  a  bean 
to  that  of  a  chariot  wheel.  The  variations 
of  their  whorls  and  of  their  syphon  enable 
tig.  in-AminoiiitLS  them    to    be     subdivided.       Thus   the    name 

Ammonites,  Lam.,  is  restricted  to  the  species  in  which  all  the  whorls  are  visible.  Their  syphon 
is  near  the  margin.  They  have  been  still  further  distinguished  into  those  which  have  the  margins 
of  the  septa  foliaceous,  (the  Ammonites,  the  Planites  of  Haan,)  and  into  those  in  which  they 
are  simply  angular  and  undulatory  (the  Ceratites  of  Haan).  Those  in  which  the  last  whorl  envelopes 
all  the  others,  arc  the  OrbuUies,  Lam.,  or  the  Glohitcs  and  Coniatites  of  Haan,  or  Peloguses,  Montf. 
The  syphon  is  the  same  as  in  Ammonites.*  The  name  Scap/iites,  Sowerby,  [or  rather  of  Parkinson,] 
has  been  appropriated  to  those  species  whose  whorls  are  contiguous  and  on  the  same  plane,  excepting 
the  last,  which  is  detached  and  bent  upon  itself.  Those  which  are  perfectly  straight  are  the  Baculiles, 
Lam.  Some  are  round,  others  are  compressed  ;  and  in  the  latter  we  sonio- 
thnes  observe  the  syphon  to  be  lateral.  The  Hamites  of  Sowerby,  [Par- 
kinson,] are  known  by  having  their  first  formed  cells  arcuated.  But  tlir 
Turrilites,  Montf.,  difler  more  than  any  from  the  usual  habit  of  the  family, 
for  the  whorls,  in  place  of  remaining  on  the  same  level,  descend  rapidly, 
and  give  to  the  shell  that  obelisk  form  which  is  denominated  turriculated.      Fii...  155— I'.ini.in uf n B:nuriif 

From  analogy,  it  is  supposed  that  we  ought  to  refer  to  the  Cephalopods,  and  to  consider  as  being  in- 
ternal shells 

The  Camerines,  Brug.  {Nummnlites,  Lam.), — 
For  all  of  them  are  equally  fossil.  They  have  a  lenticular  shape,  without  any  apparent  aperture,  but 
within  there  is  a  spiral  cavity,  divided  by  septa  into  a  multitude  of  little  chambers  without  a  syphon. 
They  .are  amongst  the  most  generally  diffused  fossils,  and  almost  of  themselves  form  some  entire  chains 
of  calcareous  hills,  and  immense  banks  of  building  stone.  (It  is  upon  such  rocks  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  founded,  and  with  stones  of  the  same  description  that  they  are  built.) 

The  commonest,  and  which  attains  the  largest  size,  are  altogether  discoid,  anil  have  only  a  single 
row  of  chambers  in  the  whorl  of  the  spire.  Some  minute  sorts  of  this  description  have  been  also  found 
recent  in  some  seas.  Other  minute  species,  both  living  and  fossil,  have  their  margin  bristled  with  points, 
which  give  to  them  the  figure  of  stars  {Siderolithes,  Lam.). 

The  works  and  the  patient  researches  undertaken  successively  by  Bianehi  (or  Janns  Plancus),  Soldani, 
Fichtel  and  Moll,  and  ^lex.  d'Orbigny,  have  made  known  an  astonishing  number  of  these  chambered 
and  esyphonal  shells  (Nummularite),  of  extreme  littleness,  so  as  often  to  be  altogether  microscopical, 
either  in  the  sea,  among  sand,  sea-weed,  &c. ;  or,  in  a  fossil  state,  in  the  sand-beds  of  various  countries; 
and  these  shells  vary  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  their  contour,  the  number  and  the  relative  position  of 
their  chambers,  &c.  One  or  two  sijccies,  the  only  ones  in  which  the  animals  have  been  noticed,  have, 
ajiparently,  a  small  oblong  body  surmounted  by  numerous  red  tentacula,  a  structure  which,  taken  in 

distinct  from  Ammonites.    The  Ammonoccrns  is  only  an  acci- 
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coiuicction  with  the  septa  of  their  shells,  has  occasioned  them,  like  the  genera  which  we  have  just 
treatcii  of,  to  he  arranged  in  the  series  of  Cephalopods  j  hut  this  classification  requires  to  he  confirmed 
hy  more  numerous  ohservations  before  it  can  he  considered  as  settled.*  Linnaius  and  Gmelin  placed 
the  species  known  in  their  time  in  the  genus  Nautilus.  M.  d'Orhigny,  who  has  studied  them  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else,  makes  an  order  of  them,  which  he  calls  Fornminiferes,  because  the  cells 
communicate  only  by  holes ;  and  he  divides  them  into  families  from  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  are 
arranged.  Wlien  the  cells  are  simple,  ami  disposed  spirally,  the  shells  constitute  his  llelicusteijues, 
\\  liicb  are  subdiviiled ;  for,  if  the  whorls  of  the  spire  envelope  each  other,  as  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Caraerines,  he  names  them  Ilelicoslegues  nautiloides ;  if  the  whorls  <lo  not  cover  themselves,  they 
are  //.  ammonoitles ;  ami  if  the  whorls  rise  up,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  univalves,  they  are  his  //. 
lurbinoides.  The  fhmily  Slycustegues  is  known  by  the  simple  cells  being,  as  it  were,  threaded  on  a 
single  straight,  or  slightly  curved  a-vis.  When  the  cells  are  disposed  in  two  alternate  rows,  they  are 
then  the  EitaUoslegties.  If  the  cells  arc  gathered  together  in  small  numbers,  and  heaped  up  in  a  globular 
shape,  the  family  is  the  Agathisteijues.  Lastly,  in  the  Entotnostegues,  the  cells  are  not  simple,  as  iu  the 
preceding  famiUes,  hut  are  subdivided  by  transverse  partitions,  so  that  a  section  of  the  shell  discovers 
a  sort  of  trellis-work. 


THE  SECOND  CLASS  OF  MOLLUSCA.f 
THE  PTEROPODES. 

They  swim,  like  the  Cephalopods,  in  the  sea,  but  cannot  fix  themselves  there,  nor  crecj), 

from  want  of  feet.     Their  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  fins  only,  placed  at  each  side  of 

the  mouth.     The  species  known  are  of  small  size,  and  few  in  number.     They  are  all  licnna- 

phrodites. 

The  Cho  (Clio,  Linn.;  Clime,  Pall.) — 

Have  an  oblong  membrauous  body,  without  a  cloak ;  the  head  is  formed  of  two  rounded  lobes,  whence 

the  little  tentacula  project;  two  small  fleshy 

^^>i^^^;:^^  ^Bl^Si^^^^^^l^^^k^  ^'P^'  "^'^  "   t^^S'"^'   u])on   the  front  of  the 

^^^y^^M^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^wj^^^  mouth  ;  and  the  fins  contain  the  vascular  net- 

"^^^*  ^ui^fe  -'"'s^^^^ij ^^^^^F^"*^^    work  which  suppUes  the  place  of  branchia; ; 

the  anus,  and  the  orifice  of  generation,  are 
under  the  right  branchia;.  Some  have  as- 
serted the  existence  of  eyes.  The  viscera  do 
not  nearly  fill  the  exterior  envelope.  The 
stomach  is  large,  the  intestine  short,  and  the 
Fib.  ijc— Clio  horc«ii>  [iycr  voluminous. 

The  most  celebrated  species  {Clio  borcalis,  Linn.)  swarms  in  the  northern  seas;  and,  from  its  abundance,  be- 
comes a  food  for  the  Whales,  allhough  no  individual  exceeds  an  inch  in  length.    Bru^ifre  has  observed  a  larger 
species,  in  equal  abundance,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  rose-colour,  its  emargiuate  tail,  and 
its  body  separated  into  sLx  lobes  by  as  many  grooves. 
It  seems  that  we  must  also  place  here  the 

Cymbulia  of  Peron, — 
AVbieh  has  a  cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  envelope  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  or  rather  of  a  shoe,  roughened 
with  little  points  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows.  The  animal  has  two  large  vascular  v\'ings,  which  are 
its  branchia;  and  its  fins ;  and  between  them,  on  the  open  side,  there  is  a  third  lesser  lohe  with  three 
points.  The  mouth,  with  two  small  tentacula,  is  between  the  wings,  towards  the  closed  side  of  the 
shell ;  and  above  are  two  minute  eyes,  and  the  orifice  of  generation,  whence  issues  a  penis  in  the  form 

•  Some  uf  tliese  multilocular  sbuUs  belong  apporentlsr  to  the  testa-  |  t  M.  de  Illaiiiville  utiilea  my  Pceropodcs  and  Gasteropodes  into 

eeous  Annelidcs  ;  while  the  carious  observntionsof  Ui^ardin  seem  to  one  claAS.  which  he  calls  faracephatophora,  of  which  my  Ptcropods 

have  proved  that  the  great  balk  of  Ihe  Foraminiferea  are  not  Mol-   I  constitute  bia  order  ^purobrancMata.     This   order  he  divides  into 

lutca,  bat  animals  related  to  the  Infusoria.— Wnn.  dci  Sci.  Nat.  n.  8.   I  two  families ;— The  Thfriaomata,  which  have  a  shell ;  and  the  Gjimiiu- 

vol.  v.  et  sen.— El,.                                                                                            I  toinutu,  which  are  shcU-lcss. 
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of  a  little  beak.  The  transparency  of  the  body  allows  us  to  diitinguish  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the 
viscera,  through  the  envelopes. 

The  Pneumodermes  {Pneumodermon,  Cuv.) — 
Carry  their  dissimilarity  to  the  Clios  a  little  further.  The  body  is  oval,  without  cloak  or  shell ;  the 
branchiae  attached  to  the  skin,  and  formed  of  httle  leaflets  set  in  two  or  three  lines,  disposed  in  the 
figure  of  tlie  letter  H  opposite  to  the  head ;  the  fins  small ;  the  mouth  (garnished  with  two  small  lips, 
and  two  bundles  of  numerous  tentacula,  terminated  each  by  a  sucker)  has  underneath  a  small  lobe,  or 
fleshy  tentaculum. 
The  only  species  (P.  Peronii,  Cuv.)  was  taken  in  the  ocean  by  Peron.    It  is  not  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

The  Limacinje,  Cuv., — 
Ought,  from  the  description  of  Fabricius,  to  have  a  nigh  relationship  to  Pneumodennon ;  but  their  body 
is  terminated  with  a  spiral  tail,  and  is  lodged  in  a  very  thin  shell,  of  one  whorl  and  a  half,  umbihcated 
on  one  side,*  and  flat  on  the  other.     The  sheU  serves  the  purpose  of  a  boat ;  and  when  the  creature 
wishes  to  swim  on  the  surface,  it  uses  its  fins  as  oars. 

The  species  known  {Clio  helicina  of  Phipps  and  of  Gmel. ;  Argonauta  arctica,  Fabr.,  Faun.  Greenl.  387)  is  not 
less  abundant  than  the  CVio  borealis,  in  the  Arctic  seas  ;  and  is  likewise  a  principal  aliment  of  the  Whale. 

The  Hyales  {Hyalea,  Lam. ;  CavoUna,  .4bildg.) — 
Have  two  very  large  wings ;  no  tentacula ;  a  cloak  slit  on  the  sides,  containing  the  branchiae  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fissures,  and  clothed  with  a  shell  sUt  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  ventral  aspect  of 
which  is  very  tumid ;  the  dorsal  aspect  is  flat,  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  transverse  Une  which  unites 
them  behind  is  furnished  with  three  acute  denticulations.  When  alive,  the  animal  protrudes,  through 
the  chinks  of  the  shell,  certain  narrow  filaments,  or  productions  of  the  cloak,  of  variable  lengths. 

The  best  known  species  [A7iomia  tridentata,  Forskahl ;  Carolina  natans,  Abildgaard  ;  Hi/alea  cornea.  Lam.)  has 
a  small  yellowish  semi-transparent  shell,  and  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Cleodores  {Ckodora,  Peron). 

For  these.  Brown  first  instituted  the  genus  Clio.  They  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  Hyales  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  wings,  and  the  absence  of  tentacula  between  them.  It  is  also  probable  that  their 
gills  are  concealed  in  the  cloak ;  but  their  conical  or  pyramidal  shell  is  not  slit  along  the  margins. 

M.  Rang  distributes  the  genus  into  subgenera  thus  -.—Cleodora,  with  the  shell  pjTamidal ;  Creseis,  with  the 
shell  conical,  elongated  ;  Curieria,  with  the  shell  cylindrical ;  Psyche,  the  shell  globular;  Euribia,  the  shell  hemi- 
spherical. (And  it  is  probable  that  we  should  arrange  near  the  Creseis,  and  even  perhaps  in  the  same  subgenus, 
the  Tripter  of  Quay  and  Gaimard,  which  Blainville  has  referred  to  the  family  Acerie.) 

It  has  been  believed  that  we  may  place  near  to  the  Hyales, — 
The  Pyrgo, — 
A  very  small  fossil  shell  discovered  by  M.  Defrance.     It  is  globular,  very  thin,  and  divided  by  a  very 
narrow  transverse  fissure,  excepting  in  front,  where  it  becomes  also  a  little  enlarged. 

(Several  Pteropodes  have  been  discovered  in  the  fossil  state.  M.  Rang  has  found,  in  the  terrains 
of  Bordeaux,  Hyales,  Cleodora;,  and  Cuvieriae. — %QeAnn.  des  Set.  Nat.  for  Auyust  1826.  The  Vaginula 
of  Daudin  is  a  Creseis,  according  to  Rang ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  all  the  characters  of  the  same.) 


THE  THIRD  CLASS  OF  MOLLUSCA. 

THE  GASTEROPODES. 

The  Gasteropods  constitute  a  very  numerous  class,  of  which  the  Slug  and  the  Snail  give 
a  good  general  idea.  They  creep  generally  upon  a  fleshy  disk,  situated  under  the  belly, 
but  which  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  furrow,  or  of  a  vertical  lamina.  The  back 
is  covered  with  a  cloak  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of  various  figure,  which  secretes 
a  shell  in  the  greater  number  of  the  genera.     Their  head,  placed   in  front,  is  more  or 

•  Sowerby  says,  "  Umbilicated  on  both  sities." — Ed. 
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less  distinct,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  drawn  in  under  the  cloak.  It  is  furnished 
with  tentacula  of  [comparatively]  small  size,  and  which  do  not  encircle  the  mouth  ; 
tlieir  number  varies  from  two  to  six,  hut  they  are  sometimes  wanting ;  they  are  orfjans 
of  touch,  and,  at  most,  of  smell  also.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  sometimes  placed  upon 
tlie  head,  sometimes  at  its  base,  either  to  a  side  or  at  the  tips  of  the  tentiicula ;  they 
are  sometimes  also  wanting.  The  position,  the  nature,  and  the  structure  of  their 
breathing  organs  vary,  and  afford  characters  whereby  to  divide  them  into  several 
families  ;  but  they  have  never  more  than  one  aortic  heart, — that  is  to  say,  one  placed 
between  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  aorta. 

The  position  of  the  orifices  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and  that  of  the  anus,  varies; 
but  they  are  almost  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

Several  are  entirely  naked,  others  have  only  an  interior  shell,  but  the  majority  are 
covered  with  one  which  contains  the  soft  body,  and  shelters  it. 

Iliese  shells  are  secreted  in  [or  on]  the  cloak.  Some  of  them  consist  of  several 
symmetrical  pieces  [or  valves]  ;  some  of  a  single  symmetrical  piece  ;  and  others  of  a 
non-symmetrical  piece,  and  when  this  is  very  concave,  or  continues  to  grow  for  a  long 
time,  an  obhquely  spiral  shell  is  necessarily  produced.  In  fact,  that  the  shell  may 
represent  an  oblique  cone,  on  which  are  placed  successively  other  cones  always  wider 
in  one  direction  than  in  the  others,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should  turn  to  tlie 
side  which  enlarges  the  least. 

That  part  upon  which  the  cone  is  turned  is  named  the  columella  [or  pillar] ,  and  it  is 
sometimes  full,  and  sometimes  hollow.  In  the  latter  case,  its  opening  is  called  the 
nmbiUms. 

The  whorls  of  the  shell  may  remain  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  or  they  may  tend 
always  towards  the  base  of  the  columella.  In  this  case,  the  preceding  whorls  rise  above 
the  others  as  they  are  formed,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  spire,  which  is  acute 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whorls  descend,  and  to  the  measure  of  their 
increase.  The  shells  ■vrith  an  elongated  spire  are  said  to  be  turbinate.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whorls  remain  depressed  on  the  same  level,  and  do  not  envelope  each 
other,  the  spire  is  flat,  or  even  concave.  These  shells  are  called  discoid.  When  the 
upper  part  of  each  whorl  envelopes  or  covers  the  preceding,  the  spire  is  concealed. 

The  place  in  the  shell  whence  the  animal  protrudes  itself,  is  named  the  mouth,  or 
aperture. 

When  the  whoils  remain  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  the  animal,  in  creeping,  has  its 
shell  placed  vertically,  the  columella  transversely  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  back ; 
and  its  head  passes  out  under  the  margin  of  the  mouth  opposite  to  the  columella. 
^^'hen  the  spire  is  turbinate,  the  whorls  turn  obhquely  to  the  right  side  in  nearly  all  the 
species,  but  in  a  small  number  to  the  left ;  and  the  latter  are  named  reversed,  [or 
sinistrorsal] . 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heart  is  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  to  which  the 
spire  is  directed.  It  is,  consequently,  in  general  on  the  left,  and  only  on  the  right  in 
the  reversed  kinds.     The  contrary  is  the  rule  with  the  organs  of  generation. 

The  organs  of  respiration,  which  are  always  within  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell,  receive 
the  circumfluent  element  under  its  margin,  sometimes  because  the  cloak  is  detached 
from  the  body  along  the  whole  of  this  margin,  and  sometimes  because  it  is  perforated 
there  with  a  hole.     The  margin  of  the  cloak,  in  many  Gasteropods,  is  prolonged  into 
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a  canal,  through  which  they  can  reach  and  receive  the  circumfluent  medium  without 
extruding  their  head  or  foot  from  the  shell.  The  shell  has  then,  also,  in  its  margin, 
near  the  end  of  the  columella,  opposed  to  that  towards  which  the  spire  tends,  an  emar- 
gination,  or  furrow,  wherein  to  lodge  the  canal  of  the  cloak.  Consequently,  the  canal 
is  to  the  left  in  common,  but  to  the  right  in  the  reversed  species. 

Further,  the  animal  being  very  flexile,  can  vary  the  direction  of  the  shell,  and  oftenest 
when  there  is  an  eraargination  or  furrow,  it  directs  the  canal  forwards,  whence  it 
happens  that  the  spire  points  to  behind,  the  columella  to  the  left,  and  the  opposite 
margin  to  the  right.  The  contrary  of  this  occurs  in  the  reversed  sorts  :  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  say  that  their  shell  turns  to  the  left,  [or  is  sinistral^ . 

The  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  consequently  also  the  last  whorl,  is  greater  or  less,  in 
relation  to  the  other  whorls,  according  as  the  head  or  the  foot  of  the  animal  is  more 
or  less  voluminous  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  viscera  which  remains  fixed  within  the 
shell ;  and  the  mouth  is  wider  or  narrower  just  as  the  same  parts  are  more  or  less 
broad.  There  are  shells  whose  mouth  is  narrow  and  long  ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  foot 
is  thin,  and  doubles  on  itself  before  it  can  be  retracted. 

The  greater  number  of  the  aquatic  Gasteropods  with  a  spiral  shell,  have  an  operculum, 
or  a  corneous  or  calcareous  plate,  aflixed  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  to  close 
the  aperture  when  the  snail  has  withdrawn  within  the  shell. 

There  are  Gasteropods  with  separate  sexes,  and  others  which  are  hermaphrodites  ; 
and  of  these  some  are  capable  of  self-impregnation,  while,  in  others,  the  copulation  of 
two  individuals  is  required. 

Their  organs  of  digestion  do  not  vary  less  than  those  of  resj)iration. 

1  he  class  is  so  numerous  that  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  divide  it  into  a  certain 
number  of  orders,  the  characters  of  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  position  and  the 
form  of  the  branchiso. 

The  Pulmonba 
Breathe  the  atmosphere,  receiving  the  air  within  a  cavity  whose  narrow  orifice  they  can  open 
and  close  at  will :  they  are  hermaphroditical,  with  recipi'ocal  coi)ulation  :  some  have  no  shell, 
others  carry  one,  which  is  often  truly  turbinate,  but  never  furuislied  with  an  oi)erculum. 

The  Nudibuanchiata 
Have  no  shell,  and  cany  their  variously-figured  braachia;  naked  upon  some  part  of  the  back. 

The  Inferobranchiata 
Are  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the  preceding,  but  their  branchia;  are  situated  under  tlie 
margins  of  the  cloak. 

The  Tectibranchiata 
Have  their  branchite  upon  the  back,  or  upon  the  side,  covered  by  a  lamina,  or  fold  of  the  cloak, 
which  almost  always  contains  a  shell  more  or  less  developed ;  or  sometimes  the  branchia;  are 
enveloped  in  a  narrow  fold  of  the  foot. 

These  four  orders  are  hermaphroditical,  with  reciprocal  co])ulatiou. 

The  Heteropodes 
Carry  their  branchia;  upon  the  back,  where  they  form  a  transverse  row  of  little  tufts,  and  are, 
in  some  instances,  protected,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  viscera,  by  a  symmetrical  shell.  What 
best  distinguishes  them  is  the  foot  compressed  into  a  thin  vertical  fin,  on  the  margin  of  which  a 
little  sucker  often  appears, — the  only  trace  left  of  the  horizontal  foot  of  the  other  orders  of 
the  class. 
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The  Pectinibuanchiata 
Iluve  the  sexes  separateil :  their  resjiirntory  or};uus  consist  ahiiost  iilwiiys  ot  oranchia;  eoniposeil 
i)f  lamella;  luiited  in  a  ])ectinate(l  form,  and  wliicli  are  concealed  in  a  dorsal  cavity  openiiif;  with 
a  wide  gape  ahove  the  head.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  turbinated  shells,  with  the  mouth 
sometimes  entire,  sometimes  cmnrgiuate,  sometimes  produced  into  a  syphonul  canal,  and  gene- 
rally capable  of  being  more  or  less  exactly  closed  by  an  opi'r('nlnm  attached  to  the  foot  of  the 
animal  behind. 

The    SCUTIUUANCIIIATA 

Have  branchia;  similar  to  tliose  of  the  Pectinibranchiata,  but  they  are  complete  liermai)hro(lites, 
and  require  no  union  with  a  second  to  eli'ect  impregnation  :  their  shells  are  very  open,  and  in 
several  like  a  shield ;  they  never  have  any  operculum. 

The  Cyclouiianchiata 
Are  hermaphroihtes  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Scutibranchiata,  and  have  a  shell  consisting  of 
one  or  several  pieces,  but  in  no  case  turbinate  nor  opereulate  :  their  branchiie  lie  under  tlce 
margin  of  their  cloak,  as  in  the  Inferobranchiata. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  GASTEROPODES. 


THE  PULMdNEA.* 

From  other  MoUusca,  those  of  this  order  are  distinguished  in  this, — that  they  breathe  the 
atmosphere  through  a  hole  which  opens  under  the  margin  of  their  cloak,  aud  which  they  can 
dilate  or  contract  at  pleasure.  They  have,  also,  no  branchia;,  but  only  a  network  of  i)ulmonary 
vessels,  which  creep  njiou  the  walls,  and  more  particularly  u])on  the  ceiling  of  their  respiratory 
cavity.  Some  of  them  ai'e  tcrrestrious,  and  others  live  in  the  water,  but  these  are  necessitated 
to  come,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  surface,  to  receive  within  their  pulmonary  cavity  the  air  fit 
for  respiration.     All  of  them  are  hermaphrodites. 

The  Terrestrial  Pulmonea  have  almost  all  four  tentacula,  for,  in  a  few  only,  of  small 
size,  we  cannot  see  the  inferior  pair,  probably  because  of  theu'  littleness. 

Those  of  them  which  have  no  apparent  shell,  form  the  genus 

LiMAX 

Of  Linnaeus,  which  is  divided  as  follows : — The  Limaces,  properly  so  called  {Limax,  Lam.),  have  an 
elongated  body,  and  a  closely-fitted  fleshy  disk,  or  shield,  for  a  cloak,  which  occupies  merely  the  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  and  covers  only  the  pulmonary  sac.  It  contains,  in  several  species,  a  small,  oblong, 
flat  shell,  or  at  least,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  calcareous  [molecular]  deposition.  The  respiratory  orifice  is  at  the 
right  side  of  the  shield,  and  the  anus  opens  near  it.  The  four  tentacula  are  protruded  and  withdrawn 
by  a  process  of  evolution  and  involution  ;  and  the  head  itself  can  be  contracted  partially  under  tlie  disk 
of  the  cloak.  The  orifice  of  the  generative  organs  is  under  the  right  superior  tentaculuni.  In  the  mouth 
is  an  upper  jaw  only,  of  a  crescent  form,  and  toothed,  which  enables  them  to  devour  with  voracity  herbs 
and  fruits,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive.     Their  stomach  is  elongated,  simple,  and  mendjranous. 

M.  de  Ferussac  distin^Qislies  the  Arions  by  the 
respiratory  orilice  being  towards  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sliield,  in  wliich  there  areonly  calcareous  granules. 
Limaj:  rufus,  Linn.,  is  an  e.xample  which  we  meet 
with  every  step  in  moist  seasons,  and  which  is  some- 
times almost  wholly  black.  It  is  tbespecies  of  which 
a  broth  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  Limax 
proper,  has  the  oritice  near  the  hinder  part  of  the 
He.  15;  — Lioiai  rud...  shield,  and  it  contains  a  more  distinctly  formed  shell 

Such  are  the  Limax  maximua  and  L,  agrestrii  of  Linn. 

of  Blainville.     [In   consequence  of  some  ob-   1   niiimnU.ur^et]  by  Lnmnrck,  English  authors  often  cnll  tbia  order  Iht 
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Fig-  15S.— Th. 


The  Vagixulus,  Feruss.* — 
Has  a  close- fitter!  cloak  without  a  sbell,  extended  over  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  four  tentacnla, 
of  which  the  inferior  are  somewhat  forked ;  the  anus  quite  at  the  posterior  extremity,  betiveen  the  end 
of  the  cloak  and  that  of  the  foot ;  and  the  same  orifice  leads  to  the  pulmonary  cavity  situated  along 
the  right  flank.  The  orifice  of  the  male  organ  of  generation  is  under  the  right  inferior  tentaculum,  and 
that  of  the  female  organ  under  the  middle  of  the  right  side.  These  organs,  as  well  as  those  of  digestion, 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Snail.    The  genus  belongs  to  both  Indies,  and  is  much  like  oiu-  Slugs. 

The  Testacell^,  Lam. — 

Have  the  respu-atory  aperture,  and  the  anus,  near  the  posterior  extremity ;  their  cloak  is  very  small. 

and  also  placed  there,  and  contains  a  small  ear-shaped  shell,  which  does  not  equal  one-tenth  of  the 

length  of  the  body.     In  other  respects,  these  animals  resemble  our  Slugs. 

One  species  is  found  abundantly  in  our  southern 
departments  {Tesliicella  haliutoidea,  Diaparn.), 
living  under  ground,  and  feeding  principally 
on  earth-worms.  M.  de  Ferussac  has  observed 
that  its  cloak  assumes  an  extraordinary  develope- 
ment  when  the  animal  finds  itself  in  too  di-j'  a 
situation,  and  thus  produces  for  itself  a  sort  of 
shade  and  shelter. 

[There  are  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
habits  of  the  Testacclla:  in  Loudon's  Mayazine 
of  Natural  Historii,  vol.  vii.] 

The  Parmacella,  Cuv. — 
Has  a  membranous  cloak,  with   loose  margins,  situated  [upon  a  gibbosity]  in  the  middle  of  the  hack, 
and  containing,  in  its  posterior  part,  an  oblong  flat  shell,  which  exhibits  the  mere  vestige  of  a  spine. 
The  respiratory  aperture,  and  the  anus,  are  under  the  right  side  of  the  middle  of  the  cloak. 

The  first  knoivn  species  was  from  Mesopotamia  (Par.  O/reim,  Cuv.) ;  but  we  have  now  one  from  Brazil,  and 
some  others  from  India. 

In  the  terrestrial  Pulraonea  with  a  perfect  and  exterior  shell,  the  margin  of  its  aperture  is  in  general 
thickened  and  reverted  in  the  adult. 
Linnaeus  referred  to  his  genus 

Helix, — 
Every  species  in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  (somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  projection  of  the 
penultimate  whorl)  assumes  a  crescent-like  figure. 

When  this  lunated  aperture  is  wider  than  it  is  deep,  the  shells  belong  to  IleliXy  Bnig.  &  Lam.  In  some,  the 
shell  is  globular.  Everybody  knows  the  edible  Snad  (ff</  pomatifj,  Linn  ),  common  m  gardens  and  \nie>ards, 
and  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in  some  departments  ;  and  the  ^onininn  smil  (//(/. 
the  vividness  and  variety  of  its  colours,  and  very 
hurtful  to  garden  stuffs  in  wet  seasons.  There  is 
no  one  who  has  not  heard  of  the  curious  experi- 
ments, showing  to  what  extent  they  can  reproduce 
amputated  parts. 

Other  species  have  a  depressed  shell,  or  one  with 
a  flattened  spire  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  pass  over 
without  notice  such  as  have  interiorly  projecting 
ribs,  nor  those  in  which  the  last  whorl  is  abruptly 
turned  up  in  the  adult  [so  that  the  aperture  appears  y^^  |- ^  — Aimstoma  L'.obo.sa 

in  the  same  plane  as  the  spire],  and  then  assumes 
an  irregular  plicated  form,— hence  denominated  Anasfonmf  by  Lamarck. 

The  Vilrina,  Drap.  (HeUco-Limajr,  Feruss.),  are  Helices  with  an  extremely  thin  subspiral  shell,  without  an  um- 
bilicus, and  with  an  ample  aperture,  whose  margin  is  sharp  and  even.  The  body  of  the  Snail  is  too  large  tn  be 
drawn  within  the  shell.  The  cloak  has  a  double  edge ;  and  the  superior  fold,  which  is  divided  into  several  lobes, 
may  be  made  to  overlap  the  shell  so  as  to  clean  and  polish  it.  The  European  species  live  in  moist  situations,  and 
are  very  small ;  but  there  are  some  of  large  size  in  warm  cUmates. 


•lahs,  Lmn),  r 


.1  kable  for 


*  Synunrmons  with  the  Orichidi»m  of  Buchanan  ;  and  Uie  Feroni' 
cetln  of  Blainv.Ue  is  not  ditTerent,— Ed. 

t  "  Tlic  peruliarity  which  distinguishes  thi.s  genus  from  all  the  other 
Helicifomi  Univalves  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
deserving  of  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  evidences  a  conKider- 
abte  alteration  in  the  habit  and  economy  of  the  animal  which  produces 
it,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  its  last  period  of  growth,  when  it  forms 
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We  ought  to  arraiitcc  near  tlipm  some  Helices  wliicli,  without  having  a  chiuhle-eclsd'  cloak,  are  ci|ually  incapaWc 
of  retreating  within  their  shell.     IMi.r  rufa  ant!  brtvipe*^  Ferus.,  are  examples. 

When  the  depth  of  the  aperture  is  greater  than  its  width,  as  is  always  the  case  in  shells  with  an  oblong  or  elon- 
gated spire,  they  are  the  terrestrial  liutimi  of  Drug.,  which  it  appears  necessary  to  subdivide  as  follows ;— The 
Bulimiis,  Lam.,  have  an  oval  rim,  thickened  in  the  adult,  but  without  denticulations.  In  tropical  countries,  there 
are  some  large  and  beautiful  species  ;  some  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  eggs  [equal  to  that  of  a  I'igeon],  and 
with  an  equally  solid  shell ;  and  others  for  their  reversed  shells.  In  our  own  country  there  are  several  of  small  or 
moderate  size,  and  one  of  them  (llelir  drrotlata,  Gm.)  has  the  singular  habit  of  breaking  off  in  succession  the 
whorls  from  its  spire.  This  example  has  been  quoted  as  a  proof  that  the  muscles  of  the  animal  can  be  voluntarily 
detached  from  the  shell ;  for  a  time  does  come  when  this  Bulimus  preserves  no  more  than  a  single  whorl  of  all 
those  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  decollation. 

Tlie  I'tipa,  Lam.,  have  an  obtu8ely-i)ointed  shell,  whose  last  whorl  is  narrower  than  the  penultimate,  whence 
it  has  an  elliptical,  or  sometimes  a  cylindrical  form.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  thickened  rim,  and  en- 
croached upon,  on  the  side  of  the  spire,  by  the  penultimate  whorl.  The  species  are  very  small,  living  in  moist 
stations,  amongst  mosses,  &c.  There  is  sometimes  no  toothlet  in  the  aperture,  but  oftener  there  is  one  or  more 
either  on  the  projecting  part  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  or  within  the  outer  margin.  [The  genera  Vertigo,  MiiU., 
and  Altea,  Jeffreys,  appear  to  have  been  separated  from  Fupa  on  too  slight  grounds ;  for  the  inferior  tentacula  arc 
not  absent,  as  is  alleged,  but  only  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Partuta,  Fer.,  deserves  probably  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct ;  for  the  species  are  ovo-viviparous,  while  all  the  others  are  oviparous.] 

Tlie  Chondrusy  Cuv.,  has,  as  in  these  latter  Pupa?,  the  mouth  of  the  shell  encroached  upon  by  the  penultimate 
whorl,  and  guarded  with  plates  or  tootblets;  but  the  figure  of  the  shell  is  more  ovate,  and  more  like  that  of  the 
common  Bulimi.  Some  have  the  teeth  on  the  rim  of  the  aperture,  and  others  have  plaits  situated  deeper  within 
it.    [This  genus  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Azcca  of  Leach.] 

Here  terminates  the  section  of  terrestrial  Helices  whose  shell  has  a  thickened  oral  rim  [or peritreme]  in  the  adult. 

The  Succlnea,  Drap.,  has  an  ovate  shell,  with  an  aperture  longer  than  its  width,  as  in  Bulimus,  hut  larger  in 
proportion  ;  the  outer  lip  sharp,  and  the  side  of  the  columella  almost  concave.  The  Snail  is  too  large  to  be  con- 
tained in  it,  and  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  a  Testacella  with  a  big  shell.  The  inferior  tentacula  are  very  small. 
It  lives  upon  the  herbs  and  the  shrubs  of  the  brinks  of  rivulets,  whence  it  has  been  considered  as  an  amphibious 
genus. 

We  ought  to  separate  from   tlie  genus  Turbo  of  Linnscus,  and  approximate   near  the  terrestrial 

Helices,  the 

Cl.m'silia,  Drap., — 
Known  by  the  slender,  long,  and  pointed  shell,  witli  the  last  whorl  narrower  than  tlic  penultimate  in 
the  adult,  compressed,  and  a  little  detached.     Its  mouth  is  entire  and  margined,  and  often  toothed  or 

furnished  with  plates.  There  is  mostly  found, 
within  the  last  whorl,  a  little  lamina  [commonly 
termed  the  clausium],  slightly  curved,  a  little 
like  the  letter  S,  the  use  of  which  to  the  animal 
is  unknown  to  us.*  The  species  are  small,  and 
live  in  moss,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  &c.  \  great 
number  of  them  are  reversed. 

The  Achatina,  Lam. — 
Ought  likewise  to  be  separated  from  the  BuIIib  of 
Linnaeus,  and  brought  hither.  The  oval  or  ob- 
long shell  has  tlie  aperture  of  liuliraus,  but  is  not 
margined  ;  and  has  the  extremity  of  the  colu- 
mella truncated,  which  is  the  first  index  of  the 
eraarginations  we  find  in  so  many  of  the  shells 
of  the  marine  Gasteropodes.  These  Achatinffi 
are  large  Snails  which  feed  on  trees  and  shrubs 
in  hot  climates. t  Of  such  as  have,  within  the 
last  whorl,  a  callus  or  particular  thickening, 
Montfort  makes  his  genus  Li(/um.  The  body- 
whorl  is  proportionably  naiTow ;  and  when  the 
Fig. !«).-.(.  .ii„«  Kig.  loi.-A.  virginen.         ^^^  ^f  j)jg  Columella  is  curved  towards  the  in- 

side of  the  aperture,  and  the  body-whorl  is  broader,  the  species  constitute  Montfort's  Polyphemes. 

•  The  n(c  is  Iti  ilosc  the  a^terlure  of  (lie  sliull  wht-n  the  Snail  lins   |    sliells  :  some  are  West  Imliiin.  itml  a  verr  few  European.     Amting  the 
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The  Aouatic  Pulmonea  have  only  two  tentacula.  They  come  ever  and  anon  to  t!ie 
surface  to  breathe,  so  that  they  can  only  inhabit  waters  of  inconsiilerable  depth  :  thus  they 
live  in  fresh  waters  or  in  brackish  pools,  or  at  least  near  the  sides  and  mouths  of  rivers. 

There  ai'e  some  amongst  them  without  a  shell :  such  is  the 

Onchidium,  Cuv.* 

A  large  fleshy  cloak,  of  the  shape  of  a  buckler,  overlaps  the  foot  on  every  side,  and  even  covers  the 
head  when  this  is  contracted.  It  has  two  long  retractile  tentacula,  and  over  the  mouth  a  veil,  siiiu- 
ated,  or  formed  of  two  triangidar  compressed  lobes.  The  anus  and  air-passage  arc  under  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  cloak,  where,  a  little  deeper,  we  find  also  the  pulmonary  sac.  Near  them,  to  the  right, 
is  the  opening  of  the  female  organs,  wlule,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  male  organ  is  under  the  right 
tentaculura ;  and  these  two  orifices  are  united  by  a  groove  which  runs  under  and  along  the  right  edge 
of  the  cloak.  Destitute  of  jaws,  they  have  a  muscular  gizzard,  succeeded  by  two  membranous  stomachs. 
Several  species  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  but  always  in  such  a  situation  that  they  are  uncovered  at 
elib  tide,  when  they  obtain  the  air  necessary  to  respiration. 

The  Aquatic  Pulmonea,  with  perfect  shells,  have  been  placed  by  Linna;us  in  bis  genera  Helix,  Bulla, 
and  Valuta,  whence  they  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  In  lleUx  were  the  two  following  genera,  whose  aper- 
ture, as  in  Helix,  had  its  inner  [or  pillar]  margin  protuberant  and  arcuate : — 

The  Planorbis,  Brug., — 
Had  already  been  distinguished  from  Helix  by  Bruguieres,  and  even  previously  by  Gucttard,  because 
the  whorls  of  their  shell,  rolled  up  nearly  on  a  level,  enlarge  insensibly,  and  the  mouth  is  wider  than 
deep.f  It  contains  a  Snail  with  long,  slender,  filiform  tentacula,  at  the  inner  base  of  which  the  eyes 
are  situated.  It  can  exude,  from  the  margin  of  its  cloak,  a  copious  red  liquor,  which  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  its  blood.  The  .stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  vegetable,  as  in  the  Limnaia;,  which  are 
the  faithful  companions  of  the  Planorbes  in  all  our  stagnant  waters. 

The  Limn.«us,  Lam., 
Were  separated  from  the  BuUmus  of  Bruguieres,  because,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  shells, 
the  margin  of  the  Limnees  is  sharp-edged  and  not  reflected,  and  their  columella  has  an  obUque  fold. 

The  shell  is  tliin :  the  animal  has  two  compressed, 
broad,  triangular  tentacula,  with  the  eyes  sessile  at 
their  inner  base.  They  feed  upon  plants  and  seeds ; 
and  their  stomach  is  a  veiy  muscular  gizzard,  fur- 
nished with  a  crop.  Hermaphrodites,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  their  order,  they  have  the  female  organ  rather 
widely  apart  from  the  other, — a  structure  which 
compels  them  to  copulate  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
individual  acting  as  a  male  to  his  mate  is  the  fe- 
male to  a  third,  and  from  this  peculiarity  we  occa- 
Fig.  ii2  — umiiica  sugiiaiis.  sioually  fiud  them  joined  together  iu  long  strings. 

They  abound  in  stagnant  waters ;  and  they  are  found  plentifully,  as  well  as  the  Planorbes,  in  marly 
or  calcareous  beds,  which  we  thus  discover  to  have  been  deposited  from  fresh  water. 

The  Phvs^, — 
Wiich  were  arranged  arbitrarily  among  the  Bullae,  have  the  shell  of  Limnffius,  but  still  thinner,  and 
there  is  no  fold  on  the  columella.     The  animal,  wlien  it  swims  or  creeps,  covers  its  shell  with  the  two 
pectinated  lobes  of  the  cloak  :  it  has  two  long  setaceous  tentacula,  which  are  bulged  at  the  base  where 
the  eyes  are  placed. 

The  species  are  small,  and  live  in  clear  ponds.  One  of  them  {Bulla  fontinatis.  Lam.),  has  its  whorls  sinistral, 
[and  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  certain  character  which  distinguishes  the  g;enus  from  Limnffius.]^ 

Bowtrby  niBiiitainb  that  the  sUeU  in  Pliuiorbia  Ls  uhvajs  reversed. 


•  M,  dc  Dlainville  has  changed  the  name  Onchidium  into  Peronia, 
and  transfers  the  first  to  the  Vaginulus.  He  places  Peronia 
amongst  his  Cycliibraiichia ;  but  1  cannot  perceive  any  real  difference 
between  their  respiratory  organ  and  that  of  the  other  Pulmonea.  [As 
this  genus  is  not  the  Onchidium  of  Buchanan,  as  Cuvier  supposed, 
M.  de  Ferussac  proposes  to  name  it  Onchil.] 


II  is  oval-globose,  and  the  clonlt  sufficien 
xpandcd  state,  the  genus  is  the  ^nipliii 
1  the  shell  is  turreted,  and  the  cloak  et 
tcj'a  by  Fleming Ed.] 
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From  the  observations  of  Van  Ilassclt  it  seems  that  we  must  here  arrange 
The  Scarahes,  Montf. 

The  shell  is  oval,  and  the  aperture  contraeted  by  large  teeth  projecting  from  l)oth  the  columellar  side 
as  well  as  the  outer  lip :  this  lip  is  swollen,  and  as  the 
animal  re-niakes  it  after  every  half-whorl,  the  shell  is  most 
protiihcrant   on   two    opposite  lines,   and  has   a  flattened 

asi)ect.    The  animals  live  on  aquatic  plants  in  the  Indian  ;^^i«  ^»t   —j 

Archipelago.  fliU  ■'flBn  ^■■3^ 

The  two  genera  which  follow  were  misarranged  among 
the  Volutes. 

Auricula,  Lam.. — 
Differing  from  all  preceding  aquatic   Pulmonea  by  having 
their  columella  striated  with  large  oblique  channels.     Their  "''  '"    """'"'"  ■'»"'"""'• 

shell  is  oval  or  oblong ;  the  aperture  of  the  shai)e  of  the  liulimus  or  Limnaius  ;  the  lip  furnished  with 
a  varix.  Several  species  are  of  considerable  bulk  ;  but  it  is  not  ascertained  if  they  live  in  marshes, 
like  the  Limnacus,  or  merely  upon  their  margins,  after  the  manner  of  the  Succinea. 

[()ne  species,  accordinc:  to  Lesson,  lives  in  fresh  water;  the  others  appear  to  be  terrestrial,  living  on  rocks  hy 
the  sea-side.]  We  find  only  one  in  France,  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  (Auricula  myosotis,  Drnp.)  Tlic 
male  has  two  tentacula,  and  the  eyes  are  at  their  bases.  [CarycHum,  MuUer,  answers  so  nearly  to  tlie  description 
of  Auricula,  that  the  genera  ought  probably  to  be  conjoined.  The  typical  species  (C.  minimum)  lives  under  leaves 
in  shaded  woods.] 

The  Melampes,  Montf.  {Conmulus,  Lam.), 
Like  the  Auricula,  have   prominent  plaits  on  the  columella,  but  their  aperture  has  no  varix,  and  its 
inner  lip  is  finely  striated :  the  shell  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  cone,  of  which  the  spire  makes  the 
base.     They  inhabit  the  rivers  of  the  Antilles. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 


THE  NUDIBRANCHIATA.* 
They  have  neither  a  shell  nor  pulmonary  cavity,  but  their  branclii.-c  are  exposed  naked 
upon  some  part  of  the  back  :  they  arc  all  hcrmaphroditical  and  marine  :  tliey  often  swim  in  a 
reversed  position,  the  foot  applied  against  the  surface,  and  made  concave  like  a  boat ;  and 
they  assist  their  progress  by  using  the  edges  of  the  cloak  and  the  tentacula  as  oars. 

The  Doris,  Cuv., — 
Have  the  anus  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  the  brancbise  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
anus  ;  and  as  each  resembles  a  little  arbuscule,  they  constitute  alto- 
gether a  sort  nf  flower.  The  mouth  is  a  small  proboscis,  situated 
under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cloak,  and  is  furnished  with  two  small 
conical  tentacula.  There  are  other  two  tentacula,  of  a  conoid  figure, 
[and  lamellated  structure,]  which  issue  from  the  superior  and  antc- 
y     1  I  -11  t      r    la  rior  part  of  the  cloak.     The  organs  of  generation  have  their  orifices 

near  to  each  other,  under  its  right  margin.  The  stomach  is  membranous.  A  gland,  intimately  inter- 
laced with  the  Uver,  sheds  a  peculiar  secretion,  that  escapes  outwards  by  a  hole  near  the  anus.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  We  find  them  on  the  shores  of  every 
sea.f     Their  spawn  is  shed  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  ribbon,  on  rocks  and  sea-weeds,  &c. 

The  Onchidoreg,  Blainv.,  only  differ  from  the  Doris  in  the  wider  sepai-ation  of  their  sexual  organs,  whose  orifices 
coramunicate  by  a  furrow  drawn  along  the  right  side,  as  in  the  Onchidia.  The  Plocamoceres,  Leuckard,  have  all 
the  characters  of  Onchidores,  and  moreover  the  anterior  edge  of  their  cloak  is  adorned  with  numerous  branched 
tentacula.    The  branchiK  of  Po/i/ccra,  Cuv.,  are  like  those  of  Doris,  but  simpler,  and  furnished  with  two  mom- 
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Imt  the  anus  and  the  vent  of 


the  size  and  lipni-e  of  their  branchia. 
wide  sheath,  and  two  series  of  ovate 


branous  lamina  to  cover  them  in  time  of  danger :  and  besides  the  two  conoid  tentacula  in  front,  similar  to  those 

of  Uoris,  they  have  four,  or  sometimes  six  others,  which  are  simply  pointed. 
The  Tritonies  {Tritonia,  Cuv.), — 

Have  a  body,  superior  tentacula,  and  generative  organs,  as  in  the  D 

the  peculiar  secretion  are  on  the  right  side,  behind  the  vulva : 

the  arbuscular  brancliiie  are  arranged   along  each  side  of  the 

back,  and  the   mouth,   guarded  by  broad  membranous  lips,   is 

armed  within  with  two  lateral  horny  and  cutting  jaws,  in  shape 

somewhat  like  to  the  scissors  for  shearing  sheep. 
We  have  a  large  species  (Tritonia  Uombergii,  Cuv.)  on  our  coasts  ;  and 

there  are  many  others,  some  of  them  very  small,  which  exhibit  great  variety 

[Melibea,  Rang,  differs  in  having  filiform  simple  tentacula  issuing  from 

muricated  or  tuberculated  branchiae  on  the  back,  which  readily  fall  off  when  the  animal  is  handled,    it.  rosea, 

which  lives  on  floating  sea-weeds  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  type ;  but  there  are  some  European  MoUusra, 

of  small  size,  which  are  also  referable  to  it.] 

The  Thethys,  Linn., — 

Have  along  the  back  two  rows  of  tufted 
branchiae;  and  upon  the  head  a  very  large 
membranous  fringed  veil,  which  curves,  in  its 
contraction,  under  the  mouth.  The  mouth  is 
a  membranous  proboscis  without  jaws :  there 
is  at  the  base  of  the  veil  two  compressed 
tentacula,  from  the  margin  of  which  issues  a 
small  conical  point.  The  orifices  of  generation, 
of  the  intestine,  and  of  the  pecuhar  secretion, 
are  as  in  Tritonia.  The  stomach  is  mem- 
branous, and  the  intestine  very  short. 

There  is,  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  a  greyish  colour,  spotted  with  white  (TAc/i* 
fimbria,  Linn.). 

The  ScYLLiEA,  Linn. 
Fis.  iiie.-Theihys  iepori««,  upper  niid  imdei  siiie..  j^j  jj^jg  ggnus  the  body  is  comprcssed  ;  the 

foot  narrow  and  furrowed,  to  enable  it  to  embrace  the  stems  of  sea- 
weed ;  no  veil ;  the  mouth  forming  a  small  proboscis  ;  the  exterior 
orifices  as  in  Thethys  ;  the  tentacula  compressed,  terminating  in  a 
cavity  from  which  a  little  point,  with  an  unequal  surface,  can  be 
protruded;  and  upon  the  back  are  two  pairs  of  membranous  crests, 
carrying,  on  their  inner  aspect,  some  pencils  of  branched  filaments. 
The  middle  of  the  stomach  is  covered  with  a  fleshy  ring,  armed 

with  horny  laminae  as  sharp  as  a  knife.    The  common  species  is  found  on  Fums  natans,  or  gulf-weed, 
wherever  this  appears. 

The  Glaucus,  Forster, 
Have  the  elongate  body  and  the  vents  as  in  the  preceding  ;  four  minute  conical  tentacula ;  and  on  each 
side  [two  or]  three  branchia;,  each  formed  of  long  fringes  ar- 
ranged like  a  fan,  and  by  whose  means  tliey  swim.  They  are 
^'  little  charming  Molluscs  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Ocean,  agreeably  painted  with  azure-blue  and  silver,  and  swim 
with  great  quickness  on  their  backs.  Their  anatomy  closely 
resembles  that  of  Tritonia.  The  species  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
satisfactorily  distinguished. 

The  Laniogeriis,  Blainv.,  has,  on  each  side,  two  series  of  little 
plates,  finely  divided  in  a  pectinate  manner,  which  arethebranchiic. 
I'he  body  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  Glaucus,  but  they  have  its 
four  little  tentacula. 

The  Eolidia,  Cuv., 
Fis.  168.-Gi.ucus  Forsteri.  Resemble  little  slugs,  with  four  tentacula  above,  and  two  on 
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the  sides  of  the  moutn.  Their  branchiae  are  tentaculiform  processes  or  papilla;  disposed  along  the  sides, 
overlying  like  scales,  [or  held  erect].     They  inhabit  all  seas. 

Tlic  Cnru/ino,  Urucuifre,  have  the  hnhit  of  Eoliilia,  but  their  brancliiie  are  disposed  in  rows  across  the  back. 

Tlie  FltibeUines,  Cuv.,  still  exhibit  the  tentacula  of  the  preceding  genera,  with  brunchia;  composed  of  rndiatin^ 
tilanicnts  supported  on  tive  or  six  pedicles  on  each  side.  They  approximate  the  Glaucus;  and  in  general  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  all  the  Nudibranchiata  with  branchiic  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  back  are  nearly  affined. 

The  Tergipes,  Cuv., 
.\ro  in  shape  like  the  Eolidia,  but  have  only  two  tentacula,  and  along  each  side  of  the  back  there  is  a  row 
of  cylindrical  branchice,  each  terminated  by  a  little  sucker,  which  enables  them  to  be  used  as  feet :  lience 
the  creature  can  walk  in  a  reversed  posture.     [This  singular  structure  of  the  branchiae,  and  their  pcdcs- 
trious  use,  requires  to  be  contirraed.]     The  known  species  are  very  small. 

The  Umiris,  Kisso,  is  known  by  its  oblong  body,  convex  back,  two  filiform  tentacula,  and  behind 
them,  upon  the  neck,  two  plumose  branchia:. 

The  Plocobranchus,  Van  Ilasselt,  has  two  tentacula,  and  two  laliial  lolies,  and  the  whole  back, 
widened  at  the  sides,  covered  with  numerous  radiating  striae,  which  are  the  branchia;.  In  their  natural 
conditions,  the  widened  margiiis  of  the  cloak  are  raised,  and  overlap  eacli  other  so  as  to  form  a  covering 
to  tlie  branchiae,  which  are  thus  placed  in  a  sort  of  cylindrical  sheatli.  Tlie  only  species  yet  known  is 
from  the  shores  of  Java. 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 

THE  INFEROBRANCHIATA. 

These  have  nearly  the  liabit  and  organization  of  Doris  and  Tritonin,  but  their  branchia;, 
instead  of  being  situated  upon  the  back,  are  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  under  tlie  jjrojecting 
margin  of  the  cloak,  where  they  form  two  long  series  of  leaflets.  [The  species  are  strictly 
littoral,  being  gasteropodous  and  incapable  of  swimming.] 

The  Phyllidia,  Cuv. 
Their  naked,  and  generally  coriaceous  cloak,  is  not  protected  by  any  shell.  Their  mouth  is  a  small 
proboscis,  and  has  a  tentaculum  at  each  side  ;  two  other  tentacula  protrude  above  from  two  little 
cavities  of  the  cloak.  The  anus  is  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  cloak,  and  the  orifices  of  generation  under 
the  right  side  in  front.  The  heart  is  about  the  centre  of  the  back  ;  the  stomach  is  simple,  membranous ; 
and  the  intestine  short.     There  are  several  species  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  Diphvllides,  Cuv. — 
Have  branchiae  nearly  similar  to  those  of  PhylUdia,  but  the  cloak  is  more  pointed  behind  ;  the  head,  of 
a  semicircular  figure,  has  a  pointed  tentacidum  on  each  side,  and  a  slight  tubercle :  the  anus  is  on  the 
right  side. 

[The  Ancylut,  Geoffroy,— a  fresh-water  Gasteropode,  with  a  shell  similar  to  that  of  a  Patella,  is  placed  by  Rang 
in  this  order.  He  asserts  that  the  animal  is  branchiferous,  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  asserted  that  it  is  pul- 
monated.    Tbey  live  in  stagnant  waters  and  in  rivulets,  adhering  to  stones  and  aquatic  plants.] 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 

THE  TECTIBRANCHIATA.* 

They  have  their  branchiae  attached  along  the  right  side,  or  upon  the  back,  in  the  form  of 
more  or  less  divided,  but  not  symmetrical,  leaflets ;  these  are  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
mantle,  in  which  a  small  shell  is  generally  contained.     They  approximate  the  Pectinibranchiata 
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in  the  form  of  tlie  respiratory  organs,  and,  like  them,  live  in  the  sea ;  but  they  are  hermaphro- 
dites, like  the  Nudibranchiata  and  Pulmonea. 

The  Pleurobranchus,  Cuv.* 
The  cloak  and  the  foot  both  jut  beyond  the  body,  which  tlius  appears  as  if  it  were  between  two 
l)ucklers.  The  former  contains,  in  some  species,  a  little  oval  calcareous  plate  ;  in  others,  a  horny  one, 
and  in  cither  case  it  is  situated  above  the  head.  The  branchiae  are  placed  along  the  right  side,  in  a 
groove  between  the  cloak  and  foot,  and  represent  a  series  of  pyramids  divided  into  triangular  leaflets. 
The  mouth,  in  the  form  of  a  small  proboscis,  is  overhung  with  an  emarginate  lip,  and  with  two  tubular 
cleft  tentacula ;  the  orifices  of  generation  are  before,  and  the  anus  behind  the  brancliiae.  There  are  four 
stomachs,  of  which  the  second  is  fleshy,  sometimes  armed  with  osseous  pieces,  and  the  third  is  garnished 
with  prominent  longitudinal  laminse.     The  intestine  is  short. 

There  are  ditferent  species  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean,  some  of  which  are  large  and  beautiful.    fWe 
have  two  British  species.] 

The  Pleurobranch^a,  Meckel  {Pleurohranchidium,  Blainv.), — 
Has  the  branehia!  and  the  orifices  of  generation  situated  as  in  Pleurobrauehus  ;  but  the  anns  is  above 
the  hranchise ;  the  margins  of  the  cloak  and  of  the  foot  project  hut  a  little,  and  upon  the  front  of  the 
eloak  are  four  short  distant  tentacula,  forming  a  square  which  forces  a  comparison  with  the  anterior 
disk  of  the  Aeeres.  I  find  but  one  stomach,  with  thin  parietes,  which  is  a  mere  dilatation  of  the 
intestine.  A  greatly  divided  glandular  organ  opens  outwardly  bebiud  the  genital  orifices.  There  is  no 
trace  of  a  shell. 
The  only  known  species  is  from  the  Mediterranean, 

The  Aplvsia,  Lin. 
The  margins  of  the  foot  are  turned  up  into  flexile  crests,  and,  surrounding  the  back  on  every  side, 
they  can  be  reflected  over  it.  The  head,  supported  on  a  neck  of  greater  or  less  length,  has  the  two 
superior  tentacula  hollowed  like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  and  two  others  of  a  flattened  shape  at  the  end 
of  the  inferior  lip  ;  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  former.  Upon  the  back  we  find  the  branchiae  in  the 
form  of  complicated  leaflets,  attached  to  a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  concealed  by  a  Uttle  cloak, 
equally  memhranons,  which  contains  a  horny  flat  shell.  The  anus  is  behind  the  branchia;,  and  is  often 
concealed  under  the  lateral  crests  :  the  vulva  is  to  the  right  in  front,  and  the  penis  issues  from  under 
the  right  tentaculum.  A  groove,  which  extends  from  the  vulva  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  peuis, 
conducts  the  semen  thither  in  copulation.  A  membranous  crop,  of  enormous  size,  leads  into  a  musenlai' 
gizzard,  armed  inside  with  many  cartilaginous  and  pyramidal  bodies  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  third 
stomach  beset  with  sharp  hooks,  and  a  fourth  in  the  form  of  a  ccecum.  The  intestine  is  voluminous. 
These  animals  feed  on  sea-weed.  A  peculiar  gland  pours  out,  through  an  orifice  near  the  vulva,  a 
limpid  humour,  which  is  said  to  be  very  acrid  in  some  species ;  and  from  the  edges  of  the  cloak  there 
oozes  in  abundance  a  deep  purple  hquid,  with  which  the  animal  discolours  the  water  of  the  sea  when  it 
perceives  danger  to  be  at  hand.  Their  ova  are  laid  in  long  glairy  entangled  filaments,  as  slender  as 
threads. 

There  are  found  in  our  seas  Apl,  fascinfn,  Poiret,  punctatn,  Cuv.,  and  depilans^  Linn. ;  and  the  shores  of  forei;rn 
countries  possess  several  others. 

The  Dolabella,  Lam. — 
Differs  only  from  Aplysia  in  the  position  of  the  branehiie  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which 
resembles  a  truncated  cone.     The  lateral  crest  fits  close  to  the  branchial  apparatus,  leaving  merely  a 
narrow  groove.     The  shell  is  calcareous. 
The  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Notarchus,  Cuv. — 
Has  the  lateral  crests  united  and  covering  the  back,  leaving  merely  a  longitudinal  fissure  to  conduct 
water  to  the  branchiae.     These  have  no  cloak  to  cover  them,  but  in  other  respects  they  resemble  the 
branchiae  of  the  Aplysia ;  and  the  organization  of  the  two  genera  is  otherwise  similar.     In 

E  Brrlhrllf,  of  Blmnriiic.     [This  gi-nu!,   Plcu- 
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vhorls,  anil  is  too 


The  Hursateli.f.s,  Blainv., — 

The  lateral  crests  arc  united  in  front,  so  as  only  to  leave 
an  oval  opening  for  tlie  water  to  pass  to  the  hrancliix 
wliich  are  also  dcstitnte  of  a  covering  clonk.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  this  genus  should  be  allowed  to  lapse 
into  the  Notarehus.* 

The  Aceres,  {Akera,  Muller)— 
Have  the hranchia;  covered  like  the  preceding  genera,  but 
iheir  tentaeula  are  so  much  shortened,  widened,  and  sepa- 
rated, that  there  seems  to  be  none  at  all,  or  rather  they 
form  together  a  large,  fleshy,  and  nearly  square  buckler, 
under  which  the  eyes  are  placed.  Moreover,  their  her- 
maphroditism, the  position  of  their  sexual  organs,  the 
I  complexity  and  stnictureof  the  stomach,  the  purple  liquid 
which  several  of  them  shed,  all  approximate  them  to  the 
AplysiiT.  The  shell,  in  such  as  have  one,  is  more  or  less 
convolute,  with  a  slight  obliquity,  without  a  visible  spire, 
and  the  mouih  has  neither  sinus  nor  canal ;  but  as  the 
columella  is  convex  and  protuberant,  the  mouth  has  a 
cresccnt-likc  shape,  and  the  part  opposite  to  tlie  spire  is  always  widest  and  rounded.  When  the  shell 
is  buried  in  the  cloak,  M.  de  Lamarck  names  the  genus  Hulh-ea.  The  shell  has  few 
small  to  contain  the  animal. 

The  BiiUica  aperia,  Lam.,  is  an  example  which  is  found  in  almost  every  sea,  where 
it  lives  on  ooiy  bottoms.  Wlien  the  shell  is  [external],  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis 
and  sufficiently  roomy,  M.  de  Lamarck  allows  them  to  retain  the  old  name  Bulla. 
The  Bulla  lipiiayia,  ampulla,  and  liydalis  are  examples,  [distinsfuished  not^nly  by  the 
characters  of  the  shells,  but  by  peculiarities  in  the  armature  of  the  stomach,  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  comparatively  lar^e  osseous  pieces  or  jaws  of  different  shapes 
in  each.    Of  those  of  B.  lignaria,  Gioeni  constituted  a  penus  to  which  he  assigned  ►'<  irc.-Builaiini.Lri.. 

his  own  name ;  it  is  the  Tricia  of  Rctzius,  the  Char  of 
Brugui^rc,  and  disfigured  our  systems  until  the  cheat 
was  detected  by  Draparnaud.]  I  restrict  the  term  Acem 
to  such  species  as  have  no  shell  whatever,  or  merely  a 
vestige  of  it  behind,  although  thecloak  has  the  external 
form  of  one.  The  genus  is  the  Doridium  of  Meckel 
and  Lobaria,  Blainv.  Tliere  is  a  small  species  in  the 
Fic  171  — Buii«  iiin«iim  Fij  172—8  smpniia         Mediterranean  (Bulla  raraosa,  Cuv.),  whose  stomach 

is  as  destitute  of  any  armature  as  its  cloak  is  of  a  shell,  but  the  oesophagus  is  fleshy  and  very  thick. 

The  Gasteropteron",  Meckel, — 
Appears  to  be  only  an  Aceres  with  the  sides  of  the  foot  expanded  into  broad  fins,  by  whose  aid  it  is 
enabled  to  swim,  which  it  does   in   a  reversed  position.     It  also  has  no  shell,  and  no  stony  apparatus 
ill  the  stomach.     A  very  slight  fold  of  the  skin  is  the  sole  vestige  of  a  branchial  cover  to  he  obsened. 

The  one  species  known  (G.  Meckelii)  is  a  Mediterranean  Mollusk,  about  an  inch  long  by  two  in  breadth,  when 
its  wings  are  spread  out. 

Until  a  more  ample  auatomy  has  been  made  of  it,  we  believe  that  it  is  in  this  order,  and  near  to  the 
I'leurobranchus,  that  the  singular  genus 

Umbrella,  Lam.  {Gaxfropla.r,  Blainv.) — 
Should  be  placed.  The  animal  is  a  great  circular  Mollusk,  whose  foot  exceeds  by  much  the  cloak,  and 
lias  its  upper  surface  roughened  with  tubercles.  The  viscera  are  in  a  superior  and  central  rounded 
part.  The  cloak  is  only  visible  by  its  slightly  projecting  sharp  edge  along  the  entire  front,  and  on  the 
right  side.  Under  this  slight  edging  of  the  cloak  are  the  branehia;,  in  laraellated  pyramids,  like  those 
of  Pleurobranchus ;  and  behind  them  is  a  tubular  anns.     Under  this  same  margin,  in  front,  are  two 
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tcntacula,  longitudinally  cleft  as  in  Pleurobranchus,  and  at  their  inner  bases  are  the  eyes  :  lietwoen 
them  is  a  kind  of  proboscis,  perhaps  an  organ  of  generation.  There  is  a  large  concave  space  in  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  foot,  the  edges  of  which  can  be  drawn  together  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse;  and 
at  its  bottom  is  a  tubercle  pierced  with  an  orifice,  which  is  perhaps  the  mouth,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  fringed  membrane.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  foot  is  smooth,  and  serves  the  animal  to  crawl  on,  as 
in  other  Gasteropodes.  It  carries  with  it  a  hard,  flat,  irregularly-rounded  shell,  thickest  in  the  centre, 
with  sharp  margins,  and  lightly  raarked  with  concentric  striae.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  the  shell 
was  attached  to  the  foot,  but  more  recent  observations  have  proved  that  it  is  upon  the  cloak,  and  in  its 
usual  place. 
[Two  species  have  been  discovered ;  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  other  in  the  Mediterranean.] 


THE  FIFTH  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 


THE  HETEROPODA,  L.\m.* 

The  Heteropoda  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Mollusca  by  tlieir  foot,  which,  instead  of 
forming  a  horizontal  disk,  is  compressed  into  a  vertical  muscular  lamina,  which  they  use  as  a 
fiu;  and  on  tlie  edge  of  which,  in  several  species,  is  a  sucker  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  that 
represents  the  disk  of  the  other  orders.  Their  branchiae,  formed  of  plumose  lobes,  ai-e  situ- 
ated on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  and  point  forwards ;  and  immediately  behind  them  are 
the  heart  and  liver,  of  inconsiderable  size,  with  a  portion  of  the  viscera  and  the  interior  organs 
of  generation.  The  body,  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance,  sheathed  with  a  muscular 
layer,  is  elongate,  and  generally  terminated  with  a  compressed  tail ;  the  mouth  has  a  muscular 
mass  and  a  tongue  garnished  with  little  books ;  the  gullet  is  very  long;  the  stomach  thin; 
two  ]irominent  tubes,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bundle  of  the  viscera,  serve  as  passages  to  the 
excrements,  and  to  the  eggs  or  semen.  They  swim,  in  ordinary,  in  a  reversed  position ;  and 
they  can  inflate  the  body  with  water  in  a  manner  which  is  not  yet  well  understood. 

Forskal  comprised  them  all  under  his  genus  Pterotrachea,  which  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide. 

The  Carinaria,  Lam., — 
Has  the  nucleus  (formed  by  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  organs  of  generation,)  covered  with  a  thin,  sym- 
metrical, conoid  shell,  with  the  point  curved 


/^>^ 
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backwards,  and  often  raised  into  a  crest;  under 
its  anterior  margin,  the  plumes  of  the  branchiae 
float ;  on  the  head  are  two  tentacula,  and  the 
eyes  are  behind  their  roots.f 

One  species  {Car.  q/mbiiim,  Lam.)  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean;  another  the  Indian  Ocean  {Car. 
fragiUs,  B.  St.  Vincent).  The  Argonauta  vitrea  of 
authors  may  be  a  Carinaria,  but  its  animal  is  un- 
known. 

The  Atlanta,  Lesueur,  — 
From  the  observations  of  M.  Rang,  should  be 
animals  of  this  order,  whose  shell,  in  place  of 
being  expanded,  has  a  narrow  cavity,  and  a 
spire  rolled  up  on  tlie  same  plane :  its  con- 
tour is  raised  into  a  thin  crest.    They  are  very 

small  shells  of  the  Indian  Sea;  and  in  one  of  them,  Laraanon   beUeved  that  he  had  found  the  original 

of  the  Ammonites. 

•  M.  Oe  BiamviUe  makes  »  family  of   this  order,  wbitl.  he  mmcs   1  Argonaiitn.     [Sowerby  has  also  conlendeii  for  Areonaula  bein«  ar- 

Nectvpoda,  and  unites  them  in  his  Nucleobranchiata  with  another  I  ranned  near  to  Carii 

family  named  the  Pleropoda,  comprising,  however,  only  Limacina  of  t  See  a  descriplii: 

my  Pteropudes.     He  adds  to  it.  upon  I  know  not  what  conjecture,  the   |  vol.  v   p.  325.— Ko. 
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The  FiiiuLA,  Pcioii, — 
Has  Ilic  liuily,  the  tail,  tlie  fuut,  the  braiichiic,  and  the  iiueleus  of  the  viscera,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Carinaria,  but  no  shi  11  has  been  observed.  Their  snout  is  prolonged  into  a  recurved  proboscis,  ami 
their  eyes  are  nut  fronted  with  tentacula.  There  is  often  seen  hanging  at  the  end  of  tlicir  tail,  a  long 
jointed  thread,  which  Forskal  considered  to  be  a  Taiie-worni,  and  the  nuture  of  which  is  not  yet  cer- 
tainly determined. 

One  species  (I'terotrachea  coronala,  ¥uli\i..'i  is  very  cuninion  in  the  .Mediterranean;  and  M.  Lcsucur  has  ilc- 
siribrd  several  others  from  the  same  sea  as  ditl'crent,  but  they  rei|uire  new  and  comparative  exauiinutions.  Sucli 
as  have  the  body  abruptly  truncate  behind  the  visceral  nucleus,  instead  of  being  terniiiia  ed  nitli  a  tail,  M.  Lesueur 
distinguishes  as  firvloides. 

To  these  genera,  now  well  known,  I  suppose  we  shall,  on  a  better  acquiiintance  with  them,  buve 
to  add  the  Timorieimes,  Quoy  &  Gayni.,  which  appear  to  be  TiroUc  deprived  of  their  foot  and  nucleus  of 
viscera;  and  the  Monophom  of  the  same  naturalists,  whicli  liave  injarly  the  form  of  Carimiria,  but  are 
also  footless  and  shelless,  nor  have  any  visceral  nucleus. 

It  is  not  so  certain  that  we  should  place  here  the  PhyUiroes  of  Peron.  The  body,  transparent  and 
much  compiessed,  has  in  Iront  a  snout  surmounted  with  two  long  tentacula  without  eyes ;  behind,  a 
truncate  tail ;  and  we  can  see  through  the  integuments  its  heart,  its  nervous  system,  its  stomach,  and 
the  genital  organs  of  botli  sexes.  The  anus,  and  the  orifices  of  the  genital  organs,  arc  also  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  penis  of  considerable  length  is  sometimes  even  protruded ;  but  I  cannot  perceive  any  other 
respiratory  organ  than  its  thin  and  vascular  skin. 


THE  SIXTH  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 
THE  PECTIMBRANCHIATA.* 

This  onUr  is,  beyond  eoiuparisou,  the  most  numerous  of  the  class,  since  it  cuiiiiwelieinla 
almost  all  the  univalve  spiral  shells,  and  several  which  arc  sim])ly  conical.  The  Ijiauchiie, 
composed  of  numerous  leaflets  or  fringes,  ranged  parallelly  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  affixed 
in  one,  tw  o,  or  three  lines  (according  to  the  genera)  to  the  floor  of  the  jiulmonary  cavity,  w  hicii 
occupies  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell,  and  which  communicates  outwards  by  a  wide  gape  between 
the  margin  of  the  cloak  and  the  body.  Two  genera  only — Cyclostoma  and  Heliciiia — have, 
instead  of  branchiae,  a  vascular  network  clothing  the  ceiling  of  a  cavity  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  that  of  the  order ;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  which  res]>ire  the  atmosphere,  w  ater  beino' 
the  medium  of  res|)iratiou  to  all  the  rest. 

.\11  the  Pectinibrancliiata  have  two  tentacula  and  two  eyes,  raised  sometimes  on  pedicles ;  a 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis,  more  or  less  lengthened ;  and  separate  sexes.  The  penis  of 
the  male,  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  cannot,  in  general,  be  draw  ii  within  the  body, 
but  is  reflected  into  the  branchial  cavity  ;  it  is  sometimes  very  large.  The  Paludiiia  sdone  has 
the  organ  concealed,  and  it  comes  out  through  a  hole  pierced  in  the  right  tentaculum.  The 
rectum  aiid  the  oviduct  of  the  female  also  creep  along  the  right  side  of  the  branchial  cavity ; 
and  there  is  between  them  and  the  branchi;c  a  peculiar  organ,  composed  of  cells  filled  with  a 
very  viscous  fluid,  the  use  of  which  is  to  form  a  common  envelope  for  the  inclosure  of  the  eo'o-s, 
and  w  hieb  the  animal  deposits  with  them.  The  form  of  that  envelope  is  often  very  complicated 
and  very  remarkable. 

The  tongue  is  armed  with  little  hooks  [or  curved  spinidcs],  and  weais  dowu  the  hardest 
bodies  bv  slow  and  oft-repeated  frictions. 

The  grand  difTerence  between  these  animals  lies  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  canal 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity  on  the  left  side,  and  which 

•   In  M.  ir  BluiiviUci  sfslu-m.  >1  I  onus  IL.:  sulicUis  Paratcph,ilop«t!a  diuica. 
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passes  along  a  similar  canal  or  sinus  in  the  sliell,  to  enaoie  the  animal  to  breathe  without  leaving 
its  shelter.  There  is  also  this  distinction  between  the  genera — that  some  want  the  operculum; 
and  the  species  vary  in  the  filaments,  fringes,  and  other  ornaments  that  deck  the  head,  the  foot, 
or  cloak. 

We  arrange  these  MoUusca  under  several  famihes  from  the  form  of  their  shells,  which 
appears  to  be  in  sufficiently  constant  harmony  with  that  of  their  respective  animals. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  PECTINIBRANCHIATA,— 

The  Trochoides, — 

Is  recognized  by  their  shell  having  an  entire  aperture,  without  sinus  or  canal  for  a  siphon,  which  the 
animals  have  not*;  and  in  being  furnished  with  an  operculum,  or  some  organ  as  its  substitute. 

The  Trochcsid.1;  {Trochus,  Linn.).t 

The  mouth  of  the  sliell,  angular  at  its  exterior  margin,  approaches  more  or  less  to  a  quadrangular 
figure,  and  is  in  an  oblique  plane  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  shell,  because  that  part  of  the  margin 
next  the  spire  advances  more  than  the  rest.  The  greater  number  of  the  animals  have  three  filaments 
on  each  side  of  the  cloak,  or  at  least  some  appendages  to  the  sides  of  the  foot. 

Among  those  which  have  no  umbilicus,  there  are  some  in  which  the  columella,  in  form  of  a  concave  arch,  is 
continuous,  without  any  projections,  with  the  exterior  margin.  It  is  the  angle  and  advance  of  this  margin  that 
distinguishes  them  from  Turbo.  These  are  the  Tectaria,  Montf.  Several  are  flattened,  with  asharp  [spiny]  margin, 
whence  they  have  been  compared  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur ;  these  are  the  CalcaVy  Montf.  Some  again  are  a  little 
depressed,  orbicular,  glossy,  with  a  semicircular  aperture  and  aeon  vex  callous  columella;  Lamarck  calls  such  Rotella, 
Others  have  the  columella  marked  near  the  base  with  a  little  prominence  or  vestige  of  a  tooth,  similar  to  that  of 
Monodonta,  from  which  these  Trochoides  differ  only  in  the  general  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  is,  in  the  present 
instances,  a  little  deeper  than  wide; — they  are  the  Cantharides^  Montf.  The  aperture  in  others  is,  on  the  contrary, 
much  wider  than  deep,  and  their  concave  base  gives  them  a  resemblance  to  the  Cal>i)treie;  these  Montfort  names 
Enfonnoirs.  Others,  in  which  the  aperture  has  the  same  great  proportional  width,  have  the  columella  in  the  form 
of  a  spiral  canal.    And  those  which  have  the  shell  turreted  (Telescopium,  Montf.)  resemble  the  Cerithia. 

Among  the  unibilicated  TrochusidK,  some  have  no  longer  any  projection  on  the  colnmella  ;  the  greater  number 
are  flattened,  and  have  theexterior  angle  sharp.  Of  this  kind  is  Trochus  apghttinans,  Linn.,  remarkable  for  its  habit 
of  gluing  and  incorporating  with  its  shell,  in  proportion  as  it  grows,  different  foreign  bodies,  such  as  gravel,  frag- 
ments of  other  shells,  &c.  It  often  covers  its  umbilicus  with  a  testaceous  plate.  There  are  some  also  with  rounded 
margins,  of  which  we  have  a  common  example  on  our  coasts,  (Tr.  cinerarius,  Linu.).  Other  umbilicated  Trochi 
have  a  prominence  near  the  base  of  the  columella  :  and  lastly,  in  others  it  is  crenulated  throughout  its  length. 

The  So/tirhtm,  Lam.,  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Trochi  by  its  obtusely  conical  spire,  whose  broad  base  is 
perforated  with  a  wide  and  deep  umbilicus,  in  which  the  eye  can  trace  the  margins  of  all  the  whorls  winding  up 
[like  an  elegant  miniature  staircase],  and  prettily  crenulated.  The  Eitomp/iatiis,  Sowerby,  are  fossil  shells  similar 
to  Solarium,  but  without  crenulations  on  the  inner  whorls  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  Periwinkles  {Turbo,  Linn.) — 
Comprise  all  the  species  with  the  shell  perfectly  and  regularly  turbinate,  and  of  which  the  aperture  is 
quite  round.  From  a  detailed  examination  of  them,  they  have  been  greatly  subdivided  into  genera. 
The  Turbo,  Lam.,  properly  so  called,  have  a  round  or  oval  thick  shell,  with  an  aperture  completed  on 
the  side  of  the  spire  by  the  penultimate  whorl.  The  animal  has  two  long  tentacula  ;  the  eyes  raised 
on  [short]  pedicles  at  the  exterior  base  ;  and,  upon  the  sides  of  the  foot,  membranous  expansions, 
either  simple  or  fringed,  or  furnished  with  one  or  two  filaments.  To  some  of  them  those  stony  thick 
opercula  belong  which  may  be  frequently  observed  in  collections,  and  which  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine  under  the  name  of  Unguis  odoratus.  Some  are  umbihcated  [Melcagris,  Montf.),  and  some 
are  not  so  {Turbo,  Montf). 

The  Delphimihi  is  a  shell  as  thick  [and  solid]  as  the  Turbo,  but  subdiscoid,  and  its  aperture  is  entirely  formed 
by  the  last  whorl,  and  without  a  varix.  The  animal  resembles  the  Turbo.  The  common  species  {Turbo  dclphhius, 
Linn.)  takes  its  name  from  the  branched  curved  spines  that  arm  the  whorls,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  a  com- 
jiarison  of  it  to  a  dried  fish. 

The  Pleuroloma,  Defrance,  are  fossil  shells  with  a  round  mouth ,  and  a  narrow  deep  incision  on  the  outer  margin . 
It  is  probable  that  this  incision  corresponds,  as  in  Siliquaria,  with  some  fissure  of  the  cloak.  M.  Desbayes  reckons 
already  more  than  twenty-five  fossil  species.    The  Scissurdlue  of  M.  d'Orbigny  are  recent  species. 

The  Turritella,  Lam.,  have  the  aperture  of  Turbo,  but  the  shell  is  thin  and  elevated  into  an  obelisk,  or  tnrreted. 

•  HcDL-e  Blaiaville  denominates  the  order  ^tiph<inobranchi'tta.  t  Family  Uaniottomttta  at  Dc  Blaiiiville. 
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The  eyes  of  the  snail  are  on  the  exterior  onse  of  the  tentacula ;  llie  foot  is  sinall.  There  is  d  srcat  number  of 
fossil  species ;  and  we  ought  to  unite  with  it  the  Prolo,  Uefr. 

Tlie  Scalaria  has  theturreted  spire  of  Turritella,  with  tlie  aperture  of  Delphinuta,  but  the  spire  is  covered  with 
longitudinal,  elevated,  rather  acute  ribs,  and  the  mouth  is  encircled  with  a  varix.  The  tentacula  and  penis  of 
the  animal  are  long  and  slender.  The  principal  species,  the  Turbo  scalaris,  Linn.,  or  the  Wentletrap,  has  lonff 
been  famous  for  the  hiffh  prices  given  for  a  si>ecimen.  It  is  tlistinguishcd  by  its  whorls  being  separate  from  each 
other.    A  small  species  without  this  i>eculiarity  {Turbo  clathriu,  Linn.),  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  may  arrange  here  some  terrestrial  or  lacu.strine  subgenera,  whose  shells  have  an  entire  roundish  operculated 
a[»crture.  Of  this  number  are  the  Cyctostoma,  Lam.,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  being  terrestrious ;  and  in 
place  of  branchia,  there  is  a  vascular  network  on  the  parietes  of  the  pulmonic  sac*  In  all  other  respects,  Cyclo- 
stoma  resembles  the  animals  of  this  family.  The  spiral  shell  is  finely  striated  in  the  direction  of  its  roundeil 
whorls,  and,  in  the  adult,  the  aperture  is  encircled  with  a  small  raised  rim,  and  closed  with  a  round  thin  opercu- 
lum.   The  Turbo  elepanx,  Linn.,  found  in  woods,  under  stones  and  moss,  is  the  type  of  the  genus. 

The  Valcala,  Mull.,  live  in  fresh  water.  Their  shell  is  obtusely  conical,  with  a  round  operculated  mouth  ;  and 
the  snail,  which  has  two  slender  tentacula,  and  eyes  at  their  inner  base,  breathes  by  means  of  branchiae.  In  our 
native  I',  crislata.  Mull.,  the  brancliia,  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  feather,  protrudes  from  under  the  cloak,  and 
rtoals  in  the  water  with  a  vibratory  motion,  when  the  animal  wishes  to  breathe. t  On  the  right  side  there  is  a  fila- 
ment that  resembles  a  third  tcntaculum.  The  foot  is  two-lobed  in  front.  The  penis  of  the  male  is  slender,  and 
lies  in  the  respiratory  cavity.    The  shell,  scarcely  three  lines  in  height,  is  corneous,  obtuse,  and  umbilicated. 

It  is  necessary  to  classify  here  some  purely  aquatic  snails,  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  genus 
Helix,  since  the  shell  had  the  crcscent-like  aperture  that  constituted  the  character  of  that  genus.J  The 
three  first  genera  are  nearly  allied  to  Turho.    Thus 

The  Paludin.\,  Lam. — 
Have  been  separated  from  Cyelostoma  liecause  they  have  no  rim  or  varL\  round  the  aperture;  because 
tins,  as  well  as  the  operculum,  has  a  little  angle  above  ;  and  because  the  animal,  liaving  branchiffi,  must 
live  in  water.  It  has  a  very  short  proboscis,  two  setaceous  tentacula,  eyes  seated  on  the  externtil  bases, 
a  small  membranous  fin  on  each  side  of  the  body  in  front,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foot  lobed,  the 
fin  of  the  right  side  folded  into  a  small  canal  to  introduce  the  water  into  the  respiratory  cavity,  an 
approach  to  the  siphon  of  the  following  family.  In  the  common  species  {Helix  vivipara,  Linn.),  the 
female  is  viviparous,  and  we  find  the  young,  in  spring,  in  the  oviduct,  in  all  stages  of  developement. 
Spallanzani  assures  us  that  the  young,  kept  separate  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  can  give  birth  to 
others  mthout  having  copulated,  as  happens  with  the  Aphides.  The  males  are,  notwithstanding,  as 
common  as  the  females,  their  organ  issuing  from  a  hole  in  the  right  tentaculum,  which  is  thus  made 
larger  than  the  other,  and  affords  a  character  to  know  the  sexes  by. 

In  the  sea  there  are  some  shells  that  differ  from  Paludina  only  in  their  superior  thickness.  These  are 

The  Littokix.\,  Feruss. 

The  common  species,  or  Periwinkle,  swarms  on  our  coasts,  and  is  eaten.  [The  Lacuna  of  Turton  is 
a  Littorina  with  a  perforation  in  the  pillar.]  The  Monodon,  Lam.,  diflTers  from  Littorina§  in  having  a 
blunt  tooth  at  the  base  of  the  columella,  which  has  in  some  also  a  fine  incisure.  Several  are  cre- 
uulated  on  the  outer  lip.  The  animal  is  more  ornamented,  carrying  in  general  on  each  side  three  or 
four  filaments  as  long  as  the  tentacula.  The  eyes  are  elevated  on  pedicles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  root 
of  the  tentacula.     The  operculum  is  round  and  horny. 

Trocbtts  iesselatus,  Linn.,  is  an  abundant  example  on  the  French  coast. 

The  Phasianella,  Lam. — 
Have  a  shell  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  Limueus  and  Btdimus,  but  the  aperture  is  closed  with  a  calca- 
reous operculum,  and  the  base  of  the  columella  is  sensibly  flattened  and  without  an  umbilicus.  The 
shells  are  much  sought  after  by  amateurs,  from  the  beautiful  speckled  manner  in  which  their  various 
colours  are  disposed.  Their  snail  has  two  long  tentacula,  with  the  eyes  on  tubercles  at  their  exterior 
bases,  double  lips  emarginated  and  fringed,  as  well  as  the  lateral  fins  carrying  each  three  filaments. 

[Ptanaxis,  Lam.,  is  nearly  allied  to  Phasianella,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  truncation 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pillar.  Tliere  are  six  species  known,  one  of  which  is  so  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  France  that  the  rocks,  in  some  places,  are  covered  with  it.] 

•  For  this  rcnson  M.  de   Fenissac,  with   Cyclojtoma  and  Helicina,  +  Hence  Dr.  Fleming  was  indnced   to   institute  llic  order  fercei- 

niakes  a  distinct  order— bis   Piiltnonea  OfierCuIata,  [wliieli   has    been  branc'tia  tor  tl 

adopted  b^  RanK  and  many  other  systematists ;  and  seems  warranted  6rauckia — £o 
by  the  nnalomtr  ol  the  former  genus   given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.   Berkeley  I  They  cons 

in  the  Zoo/,  /our,,,  iv.  p.  2S2.J  5  Sowerby  m 
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The  Amphllaria,  Lam. — 
Has  a  roiiiulihh  vnitiicose  sliell  with  a  short  spire,  like  most  of  the  Helices ;  its  aperture  is  higher  than 
wide,  furnished  with  a  [calcareous]  operculum,  and  the  columella  umbiU- 
cated.  They  live  in  the  fresh  and  brackish  water  of  hot  climates.  The 
ininial  has  long  tentacula,  and  pedunculated  eyes.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
respiratory  sac,  by  the  side  of  the  long  branchial  comb,  tliere  is,  according 
to  the  observations  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaymard,  a  large  pouch  filled  with 
air,  and  which  may  possibly  be  a  swimming  bladder. 

Tlie  Lanistes,  Montf.,  are  Ampullariae  with  a  wide  spiral  umbilicus. — The  Heli- 
ctna,  Lam.,  from  the  shell,  would  seem  to  be  Ampullarije  with  the  rim  of  the  aper- 
ture reflected.  When  this  rim  is  sharp,  the  shells  are  Ampullinesy  Blainv.,  and 
when  it  is  blunt,  the  Ohigine  of  Say.  There  is  one  species  (Helicina  neriteUa, 
Lam.)  remarkable  for  a  white  shelly  edge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  operculum.  It 
appears  that  the  organs  of  respiration  are  similar  to  Cyclostoma,  and  that  the 
hit  hi  -^nipull.,r  .  mgosu  animals  can  live  in  the  open  air.     [  Tlie  Helicina;  are  land  shells.     Mr.  Gray  has 

given  a  monograph  of  the  ^enus  m  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Zoological  Journal ;  but  since  its  publication,  the  number  of 
species  has  been  doubled.] 

The  Mklani.« — 
Have  a  thicker  shell,  with  the  aperture  deeper  than  wide,  wliich  expands  at  the  part  opposite  the  spire. 
The  columella  has  neither  fold  nor  umbilicus.     The  spire  varies  greatly  in  its  length.     They  live  in 
rivers,  but  there  is  no  species  in  France.    The  animal  has  long  tentacula,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  about 
a  tliird  way  up  on  their  outer  side. 

The  Rissoa,  Freminv.  (Acmea,  Hartm.)  differs  from  Melauia  in  having  the  rim  of  the  aperture  united  all  round. 
["  All  we  have  met  with  are  littoral  shells,  and  several  species  abound  on  our  shores." — Sowerhy. — Melanopsis, 
Fer;issac,  with  nearly  the  same  form  as  Melania,  has  a  callosity  at  the  columella,  and  a  vestige  of  an  emarginatiou 
near  the  base  of  the  aperture,  indicating  a  relationship  with  Terebra.  Tlie  Pirena,  Lam.,  have  not  merely  this 
sinus,  but  another  on  the  opposite  side.  Like  the  Melania,  the  two  last  subgenera  live  in  the  rivers  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  of  warm  countries,  ["  and  yet  most  of  the  fossil  species  are  found  in  beds  that  are  considered  by 
geologists,  in  this  country,  to  be  of  marine  formation." — Soteerbp.] 

We  incline  to  refer  to  this  place  in  the  system  two  genera  separated  from  the  Volutes,  and  whicli 
liave  a  considerable  similarity  to  Auricula,  but  are  operculated,  and  have  only  two  tentacula.  First, 
Acteon,  Montf.,  {Tomatella,  Lam.),  with  a  convolute  shell ;  and,  secondly,  Pyramidella,  Lam.,  with  a 
tuireted  shell,  whose  columella  is  obliquely  twisted  and  plaited. 

The  Janthina*,  Lam. — 
Is  widely  separated  from  all  that  precede  liy  the  form  of  the  animal.  The  shell  has  some  resemblance 
to  our  land  snails,  but  the  aperture  is  angular  at  its  lower  part  and  at  its  outer  side,  where,  however, 
the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  outer  lip,  is  much  rounded  in  most 
of  tlie  species,  and  somewhat  so  in  the  common  one  :  the  columella  straight  and  elongated,  the  inner 
lip  turned  back  over  it.  Tlie  animal  has  no  operculum,  but  carries  under  its  foot  a  vesicular  organ, 
like  a  congeries  of  foam-bubbles,  of  solid  consistency,  that  prevents  creeping,  but  serves  as  a  buoy  to 
support  it  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  head  is  a  cylindrical  proboscis  ;  and  is  terminated  with  a 
mouth  cleft  vertically,  and  armed  with  little  curved  spines :  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  forked  tcntaculum. 
The  shells  are  of  a  violet  colour  ;  and  when  tlie  animal  is  irritated  it  pours  forth  an  excretion  of  deeper 
blue  to  tinge  the  sea  around  it. 

The  Liliopa,  Rang,  is  a  small  conoid  shell  without  an  operculum,  the  body-whorl  larger  than  the  spire,  and  the 
aperture  entire.  The  animal  lives  on  the  gulf-weed,  whence  it  can  suspend  itself  by  a  thread  like  a  spider  from 
a  ceiling;  and  by  the  same  thread  it  can  remount  at  pleasure  to  the  surface  of  the  weed.] 

The  Nerita,  Linn. — 
Are  shells  with  the  columella  in  a  straight  line,  which  renders  their  aperture  semicircular  or  semielliptical. 
It  is  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the  shell,  but  always  closed  perfectly  with  an  operculum.     The 
spire  is  almost  obsolete,  and  the  shell  semi-globular.f 

Xoficte,  Lam.,  are  Neritas  with  an  umbilicus.  The  animal  of  such  as  are  known  has  a  large  foot,  simple  tentacula, 
the  eyes  sessile  at  their  bases,  and  a  horny  [or  shelly]  operculum.  [In  Xerilopsis,  Sowerby,  there  is  a  broad  notch 
or  sinus  in  the  columella,  which  distinguishes  it  from  Natica  and  Nerita,  whose  forms  it  seems  to  combine  in  itself] 

•  M.  de  BUinviUe  maken  this  genus  Iiis  hmily  Ojystown.         t  The  genua  Neritfi,  Linn.,  constitute  the  fiiinily  Htmicyvlattoma  of  BlitinviUe. 
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yfritOy  Lam.  {Peloronta,  Oken),  has  no  umbilicus.  Their  shell  is  thick,  tne  columella  tootlied,  the  operculum 
calcareous.  The  eyes  of  the  animal  are  supported  on  pedicles  at  the  sides  of  the  tentucula ;  and  the  foot  is  mode- 
rate in  size.  Tlierc  is  but  slight  reason  to  distin};uish  amon^  tlieni  the  Vt'lati'S,  Montf.,  where  the  side  of  the 
columella  is  covered  with  a  thick,  swollen,  calcareous  layer;  ami  the  Ncritinn,  Lam.,  in  which  the  columella  is 
toothless,  and  the  animals  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters.  Some  have,  however,  a  delicately  toothed  columcUa, 
and  amon>c  these  is  one  whose  spire  is  armed  with  long  spines,  (CViVAo,  Montf.).  [The  species  of  Neritffi  are  very 
numerous.  AL  Lesson  ha.s  brought  one  from  Australia,  where  it  lives  abundantly  upon  trees  I  This  fact  oujjlit 
to  make  us  more  than  ever  wary  of  separating  the  marine  from  the  tluviatilespecies.  Indeed,  some  real  Neritiitor 
can  live  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  others  are  altogether  marine.] 

Recent  observations  induce  us  to  arrange  near  to  the  Troclioides 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  PECTlNlURANClUArA,— 
The  Capuloides,* — 
Wliieh  comprises  five  genera,  four  of  wliicli  are  dismembered  from  Patella.     All  of  them  liavo  a  widely 
open  shell,  scarcely  turbinate,  without  an  opcreuUini,  or  cniarginatiou  or  Canal.     The  animal  is  male  anil 
female,  and  resembles  the  other  Pectinibrancliiata.     Their  branchial  comb  is  single,  laid  across  the  vault 
of  the  cavity,  and  iis  filaments  are  often  very  long. 

C.\PULUs,  Mont.  {Pile(g>ms,  Lam.) — 
Have  a  conical  shell,  with  the  summit  recurved  a  little  in  spiral,  whence  they  were  for  long  placed  with 
the  Patella.".     The  branchiae  are  iu  a  series  under  the  anterior  margin  of  their  cavity ;  the  proboscis  is  of 
considerable  length  ;  under  the  neck  is  a  much  plaited  membranous  veil ;  there  are  two  conical  teutacula 
with  the  eyes  at  their  base  on  the  outside. 

Uipponyx,  Dcfr.,  appear  from  their  shell  to  be  fossil  Capuli,  but  are  very  remarkable  for  the  base  of  calcareous 
layers  on  which  they  rest,  ond  which  has  probably  been  excreted  by  the  foot  of  the  animal.  [Hipponyx  is  a  truly 
bivalve  shell.] 

Cbepidula,  Lam. 

Shell  oval  [variable],  with  an  obtuse  point  obliquely  inclined  backwards  towards  the  margin  :  the 
under-side  is  generally  concave,  and  the  inner  lip  forms  a  broad,  flattish,  sharp-edged,  toothless,  hori- 
zontal platCi  which  about  half  covers  the  aperture.  The  abdominal  sac  containing  the  viscera  is  upon 
this  plate,  the  foot  under  it,  the  head  and  the  brancbia:  in  front.  The  branchia;  consist  of  a  series  of 
long  filaments  attached  under  the  anterior  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity.  Two  conical  tentacula  bear 
the  eyes  at  their  exterior  bases. 

Pileoha,  Sowerby,  seem  to  be  Crepidulie,  of  which  the  transverse  plate  occupies  half  of  the  aperture,  but  their 
shell  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  Patella.    The  few  species  known  are  fossil. 

Sepfnruiy  Kerus.  (Xtiricefla,  Lara.),  resemble  the  Crepidula,  excepting:  that  their  summit  is  symmetrical,  and 
turned  down  on  the  i)OSterior  margin,  and  their  horizontal  plate  projects  less.  Tlie  animal  has,  moreover,  a  tes- 
taceous plate  of  an  irregular  shape,  attached  horizontally  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  muscular  disk  of  the 
font,  and  covered  by  the  abdominal  sac,  which  rests  in  part  above.  It  is,  probably,  the  analogue  of  an  operculum' 
but  does  not  fulfil  its  office,  being  in  some  degree  internal.  The  animal  has  long  tentacula,  and  at  their  outside 
are  peduncles  to  support  the  eyes.    They  live  in  the  rivers  of  warm  countries. 

Calyptr.ea,  Lam. 
Shell  conoid,  the  cavity  furnished  with  a  lateral  internal  appendage,  very  variable  in  form,  which  is 
as  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  columella,  and  is  interposed  in  a  fold  of  the  abdominal  sac.  The  branchis 
are  composed  of  a  range  of  numerous  hair-like  filaments.  Some  have  the  appendage  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cone,  folded  itself  into  a  cone,  or  tube,  and  descending  vertically.  Others  have  it  placed 
almost  horizontally,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cone,  which  is  marked  above  with  a  si)iral  line,  that 
gives  to  tlieir  shell  some  relation  to  that  of  the  Trochus.f 

SiphonariaJ,  Sowerby. 
Dismembered   from  Patella,  to  which  in  general  form  and  appearance  it  very  nearly  approaches,  but 
its  margin  is  a  little  more  prominent  on  the  right  side,  and  it  is  hollowed  underneath  with  a  shallow 
groove  which  opens  at  this  prominence,  and  with  which  a  lateral  hole  in  the  cloak  corresponds,  to  intro- 

•  M.  dr  B'aiiiviUe  iniortt  Ilir  most  sf  Ihei 
pHiiTt  hermnphri^it'i,  Fam.  f'lily/ttrricrt,  litil 
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(luce  the  water  to  the  branchial  cavity  placea  upon  the  back,  and  closed  in  every  other  place.  The 
respiratory  organ  consists  in  a  few  small  leaflets,  attached  in  a  transverse  line  to  the  bottom  of  that 
cavity.  The  animal  appears  to  have  no  tentacula,  but  only  a  narrow  veil  upon  the  head.  There  are 
species  in  which  the  shell  shows  no  appearance  of  the  groove,  and  would  perfectly  resemble  a  Patella 
were  it  not  that  its  vertex  is  turned  backwards.  [We  must  observe,  says  Rang,  that  we  have  seen 
young  Patellae  to  have  the  character  of  Siphonaria,  and  to  preserve  traces  of  it  at  a  more  advanced  age: 
it  is  only  then  provisionally  that  we  adopt  this  genus,  and  assign  it  a  place  among  the  Inferobranchiata.'] 

SiGARETus,  Adans. 
The  shell  is  flattened,  with  an  ample  round  aperture,  and  an  inconsiderable  spire,  whose  whorls  enlarge 
very  rapidly,  and  are  visible  on  the  inside.  It  is  hidden  during  life  in  the  fungous  shield  of  the  animal, 
which  projects  considerably  beyond  it,  as  well  as  the  foot,  and  is  the  true  mantle.  We  observe  in  front 
of  this  mantle  an  emargination  and  a  semi-canal,  the  use  of  which  is  to  conduct  water  into  the  branchial 
cavity,  but  which  leave  no  impressions  on  the  shell.  Tlie  structure  indicates  a  transition  to  the  following 
family.  The  tentacula  are  conical,  with  the  eyes  at  their  exterior  base  :  the  penis  of  the  male  is  very 
large. 

There  are  species  on  our  own  coasts.  [Tliis  remark  is  erroneous,  unless  we  consider  Cuvier's  Sigaretus  the 
same  as  Pleurobranchus.  See  some  remarks  on  the  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  genus  by  Mr.  Gray,  in 
the  Zoot.  Journ.  i.  p.  428.] 

Corhcella,  Blainv.,  is  a  Sigaretus  with  a  horny  and  almost  membranous  shell,  like  that  of  Aplysia. 

The  Cryptostoma,  Blainv. — 
Has  a  shell  very  similar  to  Sigaretus,  supported,  with  the  head  and  abdomen  (which  it  covers),  on  a  foot 
four  times  its  size,  cut  square  beliind,  and  which  produces  in  front  a  fleshy  oblong  part  that  constitutes 
nearly  one  half  of  its  mass.  The  animal  has  a  fiat  head,  two  tentacula,  a  broad  branchial  comb  on  the 
roof  of  its  dorsal  cavity,  and  the  penis  under  the  right  tentaculum,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  emargination 
in  the  cloak. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  PECTINIBRANCHIATA,— 
The  BucciNoiDES,* — 
Have  a  spiral  shell,  the  mouth  of  which  has,  near  the  end  of  the  columella,  a  sinus  or  canal,  for  the 
passage  of  the  siphon  or  tube  formed  by  an  elongated  fold  of  the  cloak.  The  greater  or  less  length  of 
this  canal  when  it  exists,  the  greater  or  less  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the  various  forms  of  the 
columella,  afl^jrd  characters  for  a  division  of  the  family  into  genera,  which  can  be  grouped  in  various 
ways. 

The  Co.nes  iConus,  Linn.) — 

Are  so  named  from  the  conical  figure  of  their  shells.  The  spire, 
either  flat  or  shghtly  raised,  forms  the  base  of  the  cone,  whose 
apex  is  at  the  opposite  extremity :  the  aperture  is  narrow^ 
rectilinear,  or  nearly  so,  extended  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
without  protuberance  or  fold,  either  on  the  columella  or  the 
margin.  The  animal  is  of  a  thinness  proportioned  to  the  aper- 
ture through  which  it  issues :  its  tentacula  and  proboscis  are 
much  elongated,  and  we  find  the  eyes  near  the  apex  of  the 
former,  on  the  outside :  the  operculum,  seated  obliquely  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  foot,  is  narrow,  and  too  short  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  shell. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  are  in  general  beautifully  coloured,  whence 
i-i)i.  175.— f'onus  Kciieraijs.  jt  happens  that  they  crowd  our  cabinets.    Our  seas  produce  only  a 

very  few  species,  [of  which  there  is  a  full  enumeration  in  Lamarck's  Histoirc  naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  verlvlircs.] 

The  Cowries  {Cj/pnea,  Linn.) — 
Have  also  a   [concealed  or]   very  short  spire,  and  a  narrow  aperture  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ;  but  the  shell,  which  is  ventricose  in  the  middle,  and  almost  equally  narrowed  at  both  ends,  forms 

'  C.)e(iual  with  the  Faracephatuphara  dioica  siphonol/ranchiata  of  j  genera  with  a  narrow  aperture,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  they  are 

I  tlie  preceding  family  ;  but  we  place  tliem  first 
t  the  characters  of  the  siphonifcrous  tribes  in  the 
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Fig.  176.— CyprH-a  eXKnIhenia. 


an  oval ;  and  its  a]icrture  in  the  adnlt  animal  is  transversely  toothed  on  each  side.     The  cloak  is  sufli- 

cicntly  ample  to  fold  over  and  envelope  the 
shell,  which,  at  a  certain  age,  it  covers  with  a 
layer  of  shell  of  another  colour ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  joined  to  the  change  which  the 
aperture  undergoes,  the  full-grown  shell  may  be 
mistaken  for  another  species.  The  animal  has 
moderate  tentacula,  with  the  eyes  at  their  ex- 
ternal bases,  and  a  thin  foot  without  an  oper- 
culum. 

'I'liL'  colours  of  the  shells  arc  very  beautiful,  ami 
many  species  are  found  in  our  cabinets,  though,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  all  inhabit  the  seas  of  tro- 
pical countries.  [Uruguitres  was  of  opinion  that  the 
animal  of  the  Cyprffia,  before  it  arrived  at  its  complete 
growth,  abandons  its  shell  several  times,  to  form 
another  more  fitted  to  its  dimensions.  This  opinion 
is  now  relinquished.] 

The  Ovul.e,  Brug. — 
Have  an  oval  shell,  with  a  narrow,  lengthened 
aperture,  .is  in  Cypra;a,  but  without  teeth  on  the  coluniellar  side  ;  the  spire  is  concealed,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  aperture  are  nearly  equally  emarginated,  or  equally  prolonged  into  a  canal.  Linnxns  con- 
founded them  with  Bulla,  from  which  they  were  properly  separated  by  Bruguieres.  Their  snail  has  a 
broad  foot,  an  expanded  cloak,  which  partly  folds  over  the  shell,  a  moderate  and  obtuse  snout,  and  two 
long  tentacula,  on  which  we  find  the  eyes  at  about  the  third  of  their  length  on  the  outside.  Montfort 
restricts  the  name  Ovula  to  such  shells  as  are  transversely  denticulated  on  the  outer  lip ;  and  he  names 
those  in  which  the  two  ends  of  the  aperture  are  prolonged  into  a  canal,  and  the  outer  lip  is  plain,  the 
Volca.     ^\^Jen  this  lip  is  also  plain,  without  a  prolongation  on  each  side,  he  calls  the  genus  Calpunia. 

Terebkllum,  Lam. — 
Has  an  oblong   [or  subcylindrical]   shell,  with  a   narrow  aperture,  without   plaits  or  grooves,  and 
increasing  regularly  in  width  to  the  end  opposite  the  spire,  which  is  more  or  less  salient,  according  to 
the  species.     The  animal  is  not  known.     [On  account  of  its  hidden  spire,  Montfort  separates  the 
species  named  Convolutum,  by  Lamarck,  to  form  his  genus  Sei-ap/is,  which  seems  to  be  unnecessary.] 

The  Volutes  {Valuta,  Linn.) — 
Vary  in  the  figure  of  the  shell  and  of  the  aperture,  but  are  recognized  by  the  emargination  without  a 
canal  which  terminates  it,  and  by  the  oblique  plaits  of  the  columella. 

Brugrui^res  tirst  separated  from  them  the  OUva,  so  named  from  the  oblong;  or  elliptical  form  of  the  shell,  whose 
mouth  is  straight,  long,  and  sinuated  opposite  tothe  short  spine,  and  the  plaits  of  the  columella  are  numerous  and 
similar  to  stris.  The  whorls  are  separated  from  each  other  hy  a  narrow  groove.  These  shells  do  not  yield  in  beauty 
to  the  Cowries.  Their  animal  has  a  large  foot,  the  anterior  part  of  which  (in  advance  of  the  head)  is  separated  by 
an  indentation  on  each  side  :  the  tentacula  are  slender,  and  the  eyes  are  on  their  side  near  the  middle  of  their 
length.  The  proboscis,  the  siphon,  and  penis  are  tolerably  long :  they  have  no  operculum.  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaymard  have  observed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  an  appendage,  which  is  laid  in  the  furrow  of  the  whorls. 

The  remaining  species  of  the  Volutes  have  been  subdivided  into  five  genera  by  M.  de  Lamarck.  The  Volvaria 
nearly  resemble  Oliva  in  their  oblong  or  cylindrical  form  ;  but  their  aperture  is  narrow,  and  its  anterior  margin 
rises  even  above  the  spire,  which  is  extremely  short.  There  are  one  or  several  plaits  on  the  columella.  Their 
polish  and  whiteness  has  induced  the  natives  of  some  countries  to  string  them  into  necklaces.  There  is  a  small 
fossil  species  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  [.\ccording  to  Sowerby,  Volvaria  is  entirely  a  fossil  genus,  of  which  two 
species  are  found  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  one  in  the  London  clay  at  Hordwell.]  Vvluta,  Lam.,  has  an  ample 
aperture,  and  a  columella  marked  with  some  large  plaits,  of  which  the  inferior  is  the  strongest.  Their  spire  varies 
much  in  its  prominence.  Some  {Cymbium,  Montf. ;  Ci/mba,  Sowerb.)  have  the  last  whorl  ventricose:  their  animal 
has  a  large,  thick,  fleshy  foot,  without  an  operculum ;  and  over  the  head  a  veil,  at  the  sides  of  which  the  tentacula 
issue.  The  eyes  are  seated  on  this  veil,  exterior  to  the  tentacula.  The  proboscis  is  of  considerable  length,  and  the 
syphon  has  an  appendage  on  each  side  of  its  base.  The  shells  attain  a  great  size,  and  several  are  very  beautiful. 
["  The  shells  are  ventricose,  light,  and  buoyant,  floating  when  placed  upon  their  backs  on  water,  and  having  when 
so  placed  a  boat-like  appearance.  Their  apex  is  rude,  and  without  regularity  of  shape.  They  are  sombre,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  uniform  iu  colour.    They  are  covered  with  a  smooth  brown  epidermis,  which  is,  again,  more  or 
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Icss  coated  with  a  vitreous  covering  or  enamel-like  glaze,  probably  secreted  by  tlie  mantle.  The  columella  is 
uniformly  curved,  and  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the  species  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  New  'World."— 
Broderip.]  [The  Melo,  liroderip,  resembles  Cyniba  ;  but  its  apex,  instead  of  being  shapeless  and  rude,  takes  a 
well-fashioned  and  spirally-marked  form.  The  colouring  of  the  shell  is  also  more  elegant  and  vivid.]  Others 
( Valuta,  Montf.)  have  the  last  whorl  conoid,  narrowing  at  the  end  opposed  to  the  spire.  Tlie  foot  is  less  than  in 
the  preceding  genus.  Tlieir  shells  are  often  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  colours  and  patterns  which  are 
painted  on  their  surface.  [There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  genera  Cyniba,  Melo,  and  Voluta,  are  viviparous.] 
Marguiella,  Lam.,  with  the  form  of  the  Voluta,  has  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  revolute.  The  sinus  is  sliglitly 
marked.  According  to  Adanson,  the  foot  is  also  less,  and  has  no  operculum.  Tlie  animal  can  partially  cover  its 
shell  by  raising  the  lobes  of  its  cloak.  The  tentacula  have  the  eyes  upon  the  outer  side  at  their  base,  M.  de  La- 
marck distinguishes  among  them  the  Colombella,  by  the  more  numerous  plaits 
on  the  shell,  and  by  a  swelling  of  the  middle  of  the  outer  lip.  It  appears 
that  there  is  no  operculum.  Mitra,  Lam.,  has  an  oblong  aperture  with  some 
large  folds  on  its  columella,  of  which  those  next  the  spire  are  the  largest. 
Their  spire  is  generally  long  and  pointed.  Several  species  are  brilliantly 
spotted  with  red  upon  a  white  ground.  Their  animal  has  a  small  foot,  tenta- 
cula of  moderate  length,  with  the  eyes  on  the  side  one-third  above  the  roots, 
and  a  moderate  siphon ;  but  it  will  often  protrude  a  proboscis  longer  than  the 
shell.  [The  genus  Conolielix,  of  Swainson,  has  a  form  more  conical  than  the 
typical  Mitrie  ;  but  its  claim  to  be  a  good  genus  is  denied  by  Sowerby.]     Can-  j^.. 

cellaria.  Lam. — The  last  whorl  veutricose,  and  the  aperture  ample  and  round, 
with  a  plate  upon  the  columella :  the  spire  is  prominent,  pointed,  and  the  surface  marked  i 
lated  striae.    [According  to  Sowerby,  this  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Purpura.] 

The  Whelks  (Buccinum,  Linn.)* — 

Comprise  all  the   shells  furnished  with  an   emargination,  or  short  canal,  bent  to  tlie  left,  and  whose 

columella  is  not  plaited.     Bruguieres  made  four  genera  of  them  ;  viz.,  Buccinum,  Purpura,  Cassis,  and 

Terebra ;  which  MM.  de  Lamarck  and  Montfort  have  still  further  subdivided. 
Buccinum,  Brug.,  comprises  the  emarginated  shells  without  any  canal,  the  general  form  being  oval,  as  well  as 

the  aperture.    The  animals  where  known  have  no  veil  on  the  head,— a  proboscis,  two  widely  separate  tentacula 

with  the  eyes  on  their  outer  bases,  and  a  horny  operculum.    The  siphon  is  prolonged  beyond  the  shell.    M.  de 

Lamarck  specially  reserves  the  name  Buccinum  to  such  as  have 
the  columella  convex  and  naked,  and  the  outer  lip  without 
ribs  or  varix.  Their  foot  is  moderate  in  size ;  their  proboscis 
long  and  thick,  and  their  penis  often  excessively  large.  [The 
shell  of  the  remarkable  genus  named  Tiichotropis  by  Broderip 
and  Sowerby,  is  turbinated  and  keeled  ;  its  aperture  is  wider 
and  rather  longer  than  the  spire  ■,  the  base  entire  :  but  imme- 
diately below  the  obliquely  truncated  columella  there  is  an  in- 
distinct cannl.  The  shell  is  thin  and  delicate,  covered  with  an 
epidermis  forming  numerous  sharp-pointed  bristle-liUe  pro" 
cesses  on  the  edges  of  the  carinae  outside  the  shell.  The  horny 
operculum  is  much  smaller  than  the  aperture.  The  animal 
resembles  a  Buccinum,  differing  from  it  principally  in  having 
only  a  very  small  fold  of  the  mantle  to  line  the  nearly  obsolete 
canal  of  the  shell.  There  is  a  British  species  (T.  borealis).] 
ji-  171 -Buccinum  un.iati.m  Nassa  has  the  columella  Covered  by  a  plate  more  or  less  thick 

and  broad,  and  the  emargination  deep,  but  without  a  canal. 

The  animal  resembles  that  of  Buccinum,  and  there  are  shells  intermediate  between  the  two  genera.    Lamarck 

names  Ebiinia  those  which  join  to  a  smooth  shell,  without  plaits  on  the  lip,  a  pillar  that  is  deeply  and  widely 

unibilicated.     In  general  form  their  shell  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Olives.    [There  is  no  operculum.]    The 

auimal  is  unknown.  Tlie  Ancillaria,  Lam.,  has  also  a  smooth  shell,  and  at  the  base  of 

the  columella   a  striated  appendage  or  varix,  without  an  umbilicus,  and  without  a 

groove  round  the  spire.    The  animal,  in  such  si)ecies  as  it  has  been  observed  in,  is 

similar  to  that  of  Oliva,  and  has  the  foot  even  more  developed.    The  same  naturalist 

unites  those  which  are  ribbed  in  the  direction  of  the  whorls,  under  the  generic  name 

of  Dolinm :  the  lower  whorl  is  very  large  and  ventricose.    Montfort  again  subdivides 

Doliura  into  the  Dolinm  proper,  where  the  base  of  the  columella  is  as  it  were  twisted ; 

and  into  Perdi.r,  where  it  is  sharp.    Their  animal  has  a  very  large  foot,  dilated  in 

front ;  a  proboscis  longer  than  its  shell ;  slender  tentacula ;  eyes  at  their  exterior 

side  near  the  base ;  the  head  without  a  veil,  and  the  foot  without  an  operculum. 

Uarpa  is  easily  recognized  by  the  prominent  ribs  which  cross  the  whorls,  and  of  i.i,',  1,0  — .'^nciiiinju. 

which  the  last  forms  a  rim  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture.    The  shells  are  beautiful.    The  animal  has  a  very  large 

•  Forms  the  family  Eiitomotlumu  of  DUioville. 
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foot,  pointed  beliiiul,  widened  'n  front,  wnere  it  is  marked  with  two  deep  emnrgmations.  Tlie  eyes  ore  on  the  sides 

of  the  tentnculn,  near  the  liase.    There  is  no  veil  nor  operculum.    (M.M.  lleynaud,  and  Quoy  and  Gaymaid  have 

observed  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot  is  spontaneously  amputated.)  We  recos^niie 

the  Purpura,  Bru?.,  by  its  flattened  columella,  pointed  at  the  base,  and  foruiin?  there,  with  the  outer  lip,  a  canal 

excavated  in  the  shell,  but  not  projecting;.    The  species  were  scattered  snioiiR  the  Uuccina  and  Murices  by  Lin- 

nffius.    Their  snail  is  like  that  of  Uuccinuni  as  now  restricted.    Some  shells  similar  to  I'urpura,  but  in  which  we 

notice  a  spine  on  the  outer  marRin  of  the  canal,  form  the  genus  Lirorna,  Montf.  (.Monoceroa,  Lam.)    Others  in 

which  the  columella,  or  at  least  the  lip,  is  Karniabed,  in  the  full-j;rown  shell,  with  teeth  that  narrow  the  mouth, 

constitute  the  Shira  of  the  former,  and  the  Ricinula  of  Lamarck.    The  Conrholfpas,  Lnm.,  hns  idso  the  (,'eneial 

characters  of  the  Purpura,  but  the  aperture  is  so 

enormously  larje  and  the  spire  so   inconsiderable, 

that  the  shell  has  the  aspect  of  a  Capulus,  or  of  one 

of  the  valves  of  an  Area.    The  emarsination  of  the 

mouth  has  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  of  it.    The  ani- 
mal resembles  that  of  Buccinum,  excepting  in  the 

loot,  which  is  enormous  in  width  and  in  thickness, 

:ind  which  is  attached  to  the  shell  by  a  muscle  in 

form  of  a  horse-shoe,  as  in  Capulus.    There  is  a  thin, 

narrow,    horny    operculum.    A   .species   from    Peru 

(Buccinum  concholepas,  Brug.)  is  the  only  one  known. 

C<w*i«,  Brug.— Shell  oblong;  the  aperture  oblong  or 

narrow;  the  columella  covered  with  a  iilate  as  in 

Nassa,  and  that  plate  grooved  transversely  as  well  as 

the  outer  lip ;  the  emargination  ends  in  a  short  canal, 

which  is  folded  and  turned  up  backwards,  and  to  the 

left.    There  are  often  varices.    [The  shells  are  calle.l 

Helmcls  by  English  collectors,  and  are  in  general 

remarkable  on  account  of  their  great  size.]    The 

animal  resembles  that  of  Buccinum,  but  its  horny 

operculum  is  toothed,  that  it  may  pass  between  the 

grooves  of  the  outer  lip.    Some  have  the  varix  of  this 

lip  toothed  externally  neai-  the  emargination;  and 

others  have  it  plain.   The  Morio,  Montf.  (CassMnria, 

Lam.)  are  separated  from  the  Cassis  because  their 

canal  is  less  abruptly  curved  back;  and  they  lead 

us  to  certain  of  the  Murices.    Tlie  animal  resembles 

a  Buccinum  also,  but  its  foot  is  more  developed. 

[Oniscia,    Sowerby,     is    sulKciently    distinguished 

from  Cassidaria  by  its  granulated  inner  lip,  its  very 

short,  scarcely  reflected  canal,  and  its  very  singular 

general  form,  which  is  oblong  or  subcylindrical,  with  an  obtuse 
apex.  Stromhiu  oniscus,  Linn.,  is  the  type  of  the  genus.]  Terebru, 
Brug.,  have  the  mouth,  the  emargination,  and  the  columella  of 
Buccinum,  but  their  spire  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  be  tmriculated  or 
subulate.  [The  .-ipecies  are  numerous  and  beautiful.]  The  Subula, 
Blainv.,  is  distinguished  by  some  difference  in  the  animal,  and  by 
the  existence  of  an  operculum. 

The  Cerithium,  Brug., — 
Dismembered  with  good  reason  from  the  Murex  of  Linnaeus, 
y\t.  is-2.-c.,si,i.ri„  cchinopUor.-..  have  u  sliell  with  a  turriculated  spire,  an  oval  aperture,  ami 

a  short  but  distinct  canal 
curved  to  the  left  and  back- 
wards. There  is  a  veil  on 
the  head  of  the  animal,  two 
distant  tentacula.  having 
the  eyes  at  the  side,  and 
a  round,  horny  opercidnm.  ''''•■•  isa.-cenihcom. 

Many  of  them  are  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

.M  Brono-niait  has  separated  from  Cerithium  l\ie Polamides,  which,  with  the  same  form  of  shell,  have  a  very 
short,  scarcely  emarginate  canal,  no  sinus  or  gutter  near  the  top  of  the  right  lip,  and  the  exterior  lip  dilated.  'Oiey 
live  in  rivers,  or  at  least  at  their  mouths  ;  and  some  of  them  are  fossil  in  formations  where  there  are  no  other 
than  land  or  freshwater  species. 
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iHE  MuREX,  Linn.* — 
Embraces  all  shells  whose  canal  is  elongate  and  straight.  I  have  found  in  the  animals  of  all  the  sub- 
genera a  proboscis ;  approxiraated  long  tentacula,  with  the  eyes  external  at  their  base ;  a  horny  oper- 
culum, and  no  veil  over  the  head :  they  otherwise  resemble  the  Buccina,  except  in  the  length  of  the 
siphon.  Bruguiores  divided  them  into  two  genera,  subsequently  subdivided  into  others  by  Lamarck 
and  Montfort. 

Mnrex,  Bmg.,  are  all  shells  with  a  ealieut  straig:ht  canal,  and  with  varices  across  the  whorls.  M.  Lamarck 
reserves  this  name  specially  to  those  in  which  the  varices  are  not  contiguous,  so  as  to  make  t^o  opposite  rows.  If 
their  canal  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  varices  are  armed  with  spines,  they  belong  to  the  Murex  of  Montfort. 

If  the  varices  are  merely  nodulous, 
they  constitute  his  Brontes.  Some, 
with  a  canal  of  moderate  lenprth, 
have  projecting;  tubes  between  the 
spinous  varices  which  penetrate 
the  shell ;  and  these  are  the  T>/- 
phis,  Montf.  The  Chicoracca  of 
the  same  have,  instead  of  spines, 
the  varices  garnished  with  plait- 
ed leaves,  torn  or  divided  into 
branches  :  their  canal  is  lon^  or 
moderate,  and  their  foliaceoua 
productions  vary  infinitely  in 
shape  and  complexity.  When,  with 

Fiir.  1&4. — Mum  (enotspiua.  j        ^  .4.  .      ,i 

a  moderate  or  short  canal,  the 
varices  are  only  nodulous,  and  when  the  base  has  an  umbilicas,  the  shell  becomes  an  Agitilla,  Montf.  We  have 
several  species  on  our  coasts.  If  there  is  no  umbilicus,  that  marks  the  genus  Lotorium.  Lastly,  when  the  canal 
is  short,  the  spire  raised,  and  the  varices  simple,  the  shell  is  a  TrUonium.  The  mouth  is  generally  grooved  trans- 
versely on  both  sides.  We  have  some  large  species  in  our  seas.  [The  T.  variegaUim  is  much  valued  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands.]  There  are  of  them  some  with  numerous,  compressed,  almost  mem- 
branous varices,— the  Trophones,  Montf. ;  and  in  others  they  are  much  compressed  and  very  prominent,  but  few 
in  number.t 

M.  de  Lamarck  separates  from  all  the  Murices  of  Brugui&res  the  Ranella.  Its  character  is  to  have  the  varices 
opposite,  so  that  the  shell  is  as  it  were  girded  with  a  border  on  two  sides.  Their  canal  is  short,  and  the  surface  is 
roughened  only  with  tubercles.  The  margins  of  their  aperture  are  furrowed.  The  Apolles,  Montf.,  are  merely 
umbilicated  Ranell<e. 

Ftisus,  Brug.,  includes  all  the  shells  of  this  family  which  have  no  varices.  When  the  spire  is  prominent,  the 
pillar  without  plaits,  and  the  margin  entire,  this  is  the  Fusus  of  Lamarck,  which  Montfort  has  still  further 
restricted,  for  he  reserves  this  name  to  such  as  have  no  umbilicus.  The  less  elongated  and  more  ventricose 
species  gradually  approximate  to  the  Buccina  in  their  shape,  and  where  they  have  an  umbilicus,  Montfort  calls 
them  Laihires.  The  Stntihiolarla  is  another  subgenus,  distinguished  by  the  inner  lip  being  thickened  and 
spreading  over  the  lower  part  of  the  last  volution  and  the  columella,  and  in  the  adult  the  outer  lip  is  thickened 
and  turned  outward, — a  character  that  connects  them  with  the  Murex.  ^Vhen  the  spire  is  raised,  the  columella 
without  plaits,  and  when  there  is  near  the  top  of  the  aperture,  on  its  outside,  a  well-marked  sinus  or  fissure,  we 
have  the  characters  of  Pleurotoma,  Lam.  When  this  sinus  is  wide  and  touches  the  spire,  some  have  seized  the 
too  shght  distinction  to  make  the  genus  Clavatula.  When  the  spire  is  depressed,  and  the  pillar  without  plaits, 
these  are  the  Pyrula,  Lam.,  which  are  either  umbilicated  or  not.  Montfort  separates  from  Pymla  the  species 
with  a  flattened  spire,  and  which  are  striated  within  the  mouth,  to  call  them  the  Ful(jur,  They  are  in  some  degree 
Pyrula;  with  a  plaited  columella,  and  the  plaits  are  sometimes  even  scarcely  perceptible.  Amid  these  dismember- 
ments of  the  Fusus,  Brug.,  we  distinguish  the  Fasciolariaj  Lam.,  by  some  oblique  and  distinct  folds  on  the 
columella,  near  the  origin  of  the  siphon. 

Turbinella,  Lam.,  are  likewise  shells  with  a  straight  canal,  without  varices,  distinguishable  by  having  [from 
three  to  five]  prominent,  compressed,  transverse  folds,  all  nearly  equal  in  size,  near  the  centre  of  the  columella, 
and  which  approximates  them  to  the  conical  Volutae :  in  fact,  they  only  diff'er  by  the  superior  elongation  of  the 
syphonal  canal,  [and  in  having  an  operculum,  as  well  as  a  thickish  epidermis]. 

The  STROMBUSID.E  (Sirembus,  Linn.) — 
Comprise  the  shells  with  a  canal  either  straight  or  bent  to  the  right,  the  external  lip  of  the  aperture 
becoming,  in  its  maturity,  more  or  less  dilated,  and  always  marked  with  a  sinus  near  the  siphonal 
canal,  whence  the  head  issues  when  the  animal  comes  out.    In  the  greater  number  this  sinus  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  canal. 


V  gcDcra  of  Montfort.— Ed. 
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M.  de  Lamarck  snlidivides  Hiosc  species  into  two  suoitcnora.    His  fUromout  have  tlie  outer  lip  dilated  into  a  wing 

of  more  or  less  expanse,  but  not  divided 
into  digitations.  The  foot  is  proportion- 
ably  small,  and  the  tentacula  support  the 
eyes  upon  a  lateral  peduncle  larger  even 
than  the  tentaculuin  itself.  The  operculum 
is  horny,  lon;^,  and  narrow,  resting  upon  a 
thin  tail.  Pteroccraa,  Lam.,  have  the  mar- 
pin  of  the  full-grown  shell  divided  into  long, 
slender  digitations,  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  species.  The  animal  is  the 
same  as  in  Strombus. 

Other  Strombusidie  have  the  sinus  con- 
tiguous to  the  siphon.  These  are  the  Roi- 
tellaria,  Lam.  They  have  generally  a  second 
canal  mounting  up  the  spire,  and  formed 
by  the  external  lip,  and  by  a  continuation 
of  the  columella.  In  some  of  them  the  lip 
is  digitated.  Their  animal  resembles  that 
of  the  MuricidK  ;  but  the  operruium  is  very 
small.  Others  have  merely  denticulations 
on  the  lip  :  their  canal  is  long  and  straight. 
Others  have  the  margin  entire  and  plane ; 
and  these  are  the  Uijipocrcties,  Montf. 


Fig.  )9&.— PteroccMs  Sc. 


THE  SEVENTH  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 

THE  TUBULIBRANCHIATA.* 

Tliey  ou^ht  to  be  detached  from  the  Pectinibranehiata,  with  which  they  have  nevertheless 
many  affinities,  because  their  shell,  in  the  shape  of  a  more  or  less  irregular  tube,  and  only 
spiral  at  its  apex,  is  permanently  fi.ved  to  other  bodies.  Thus  they  have  not  organs  of 
copulation,  and  must  fecundate  themselves. 

Vermetus,  Adanson, — 
lias  a  tubular  shell,  whose  whorls,  at  an  early  age,  still  form  a  kind  of  spire ;  but  they  are  continued  on 
in  a  more  or  less  irregularly  twisted  or  bent  tuhe,  like  the  tubes  of  a  Serpula.  The  shell  usually  attaches 
itself  by  interlacing  with  others  of  the  same  species,  or  by  becoming  partially  enveloped  by  lithophytes. 
The  animal,  having  no  power  of  locomotion,  is  deprived  of  a  foot,  properly  so  callcil ;  but  the  part 
which  in  ordinary  Gasteropodcs  forms  the  tail,  is  here  turned  under,  and  extepds  forwards,  even  beyond 
the  head,  where  its  extremity  becomes  inflated,  and  furnished  with  a  thin,  [horny,  multispiral]  oper- 
culum. When  the  animal  withdraws  into  its  shell,  it  is  this  inflated  mass  which  closes  the  entrance. 
It  has  sometimes  different  appendages  ;  and  the  operculum  is  spiny  in  certain  species.f  The  head  is 
ol)tuse,  furnished  with  two  tentacula  of  moderate  size,  having  the  eyes  on  the  outside  at  their  base. 
The  mouth  is  a  vertical  orifice :  under  it  we  see,  on  each  side,  a  filament  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  tentaculum,  but  which  really  belongs  to  the  foot.  The  branchite  form  a  single  [pectinated]  line 
along  the  left  side  of  the  branchial  ceihng.  Its  right  side  is  occupied  by  the  rectum,  and  by  the 
spermatic  canal,  which  is  also  the  oviduct.     There  is  no  male  organ. 

The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  but  ill  detined.  Linnxus  left  them  among  the  Serpulae ;  and  the  Vermilia, 
which  Lamarck  still  allows  to  stand  near  Serpulae,  do  not  differ  from  the  Vermetus.  [Tliis  remark  is  erroneous ; 
Vermilia  is  a  true  Annelide,  and  should  be  left  where  Lamarck  has  placed  it.] 

Magilcs,  Montf. — 
Has  its  tube  keeled  its  whole  length.     At  first  it  is  pretty  regularly  spiral,  and  then  is  extended  in  a 
more  or  less  straight  line.     Although  we  do  not  know  the  animal,  it  is  probable  that  its  place  will  be 
found  to  be  near  Vermetus.     [The  shell  is  found  inclosed  in  madrepores,  but  not  attached  to  them  in 
any  degree.    It  would  appear  that  when  quite  young  the  animal  takes  up  its  station  in  a  hollow  part  of 

•  ITIie  genera  of  this  or.lcr  arc  arranecd  amongst  the  Pcctinibran-  t  [ 
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the  madrepore  ;  and,  increasing  itself  in  size  and  length  as  the  madrepore  increases  around  it,  it  keeps 
the  aperture  even  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  coral,  and  thus  grows,  in  some  instances,  to  a  consi- 
derahle  length.  This  singular  testaceous  parasite  is  common  in  the  coral  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  its  tube  sometimes  reaches  the  length  of  three  feet.] 

SiLIQUARIA,  Brujg. — 
Resembles Vermetus  in  the  head,  the  position  of  the  operculum,  and  in  the  tul)ular  and  irregular  shell ; 
but  there  is  a  fissure  on  the  whole  length  of  the  shell  which  follows  its  contour,  and  wluch  corres- 
ponds with  a  similar  cleft  in  that  part  of  the  cloak  which  covers  the  branchial  cavity.  Along  tlie 
whole  side  of  this  cleft  is  a  branchial  comb,  composed  of  numerous  delicate  and  tubular-like  leaflets. 
Linnaeus  left  these  shells  also  in  Serpula  ;  and  until  a  very  recent  date  they  were  believed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  class  Annelides.  [The  remarkable  operculum  is  similar  to  the  pod  of  a  Medicago,  consisting 
of  a  spiral  lamella  rolled  five  times  round  an  axis  like  a  pulley.  This  horny  lamella  is  very  lustrous 
underneath,  farinaceous  or  subpubescent  above,  and  subcrenate  on  the  under  side  of  the  rim, 
with  short  striolae.  It  is  convex  in  the  centre,  and  the  projection  is  multilocnlar,  very  exactly  resem- 
bling a  Cristellaria  or  Hol/uliiia.'] 


THE  EIGHTH  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 

THE  SCUTIBRANCHIATA.* 

The  order  comprises  a  certain  number  of  Gasteropods  having  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Pcctinibranchiata  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  branchise,  as  well  as  in  the  general  form 
of  the  body,  biit  they  are  complete  hermaphrodites.  Their  shells  are  very  open,  without  an 
operculum,  and  the  greater  number  are  not  in  any  degree  spiral,  so  that  they  cover  their 
animals,  and  particularly  the  branchiae,  in  the  manner  of  a  shield.  T!ie  heart  is  traversed  by 
the  rectum,  and  receives  the  blood  by  the  two  auricles,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  Bivalves. 

The  Haliotides  {Haliotis,  Linn.) — 
Are  the  only  family  of  this  order  in  which  the  shell  is  turbinated  ;  and  from  those  shells  it  is  distin- 
guished  by  the  excessive  amplitude  of  the  aperture,  and  the  flatness  and  smallness  of  the  spire,  whicli 
is  seen  from  within.     This  form  has  caused  it  to.  be  compared  to  the  ear  of  a  quadruped. 

In  the  Haliotis,  L.im.,  the  shell  is  perforated  along  the  side  of  the  columella  with  a  series  of  holes  ;  and  when 
the  last  hole  remains  incomplete,  the  shell  has  the  appearance  of  beinfi;  einari^inate.  The  snail  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  adorned  of  Gasteropods.  A  double  membrane,  with  a  furbelowed  margin,  and  furnished  with  a  double  row 
of  filaments,  extends,  at  least  in  the  commonest  species,  round  the  foot,  and  on  to  the  mouth  ;  outside  its  lon^ 
tentacula  are  two  cylindrical  pedicles,  which  support  the  eyes.  The  cloak  is  deeply  cleft  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
water,  which  passes  through  the  holes  of  the  shell,  gains  access,  by  the  medium  of  the  cleft,  to  the  branchial  cavity. 
Along  the  margins  of  the  cleft  there  are  also  three  or  four  filaments,  which  the  animal  can  also  protrude  through 
the  holes  of  the  shell.    The  mouth  is  a  short  proboscis. 

PadoUa,  Montf.  [Stomatella,  Lam.]  has  an  almost  circular  shell ;  almost  all  the  holes  obliterated ;  and  a  deep 
groove  that  follows  the  middle  of  the  whorls,  and  shows  itself  exteriorly  by  a  corresponding  ridge. 

Stomatia,  Lam,,  have  a  more  concave  shell,  with  a  more  prominent  spire,  and  without  holes  :  they  otherwise 
resemble  the  HaUotis,aud  connect  that  genus  with  certain  kinds  of  Turbo.  The  animal  is  less  adorned  than  Haliotis.f 

The  following  genera,  dismembered  from  Patella,  have  the  shell  quite  symmetrical,  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  branchiae. 

FissuRELLA,  Lam. — 
Have  a  broad,  fleshy  disk  under  the  belly,  as  the  Patella  ;  a  conical  shell  placed  over  the  middle  of  the 
back,  but  not  covering  it  completely,  and  perforated  in  the  summit  with  a  small  aperture,  which  serves 
both  for  the  passage  of  the  excrements,  and  of  the  water  necessary  to  respiration :  that  aperture  pene- 
trates into  the  cavity  of  the  branchia;  situate  over  the  front  of  the  back,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  anus 
opens  ;  and  this  cavity  is  moreover  widely  patulous  over  the  head.     There  is  a  branchial  comb  on  each 

*  M.  de  BlatnviUe  unites  this  and  tlie   following  urder  in  his  snb-   |  nciituid  thin  shell  \vitfa  a  wide  entire  apetture,  without  an  operculum, 

ilass  Paracephalophma  hmnnpkrtjdUa.  I  His  Stt/tina  {Sli/lijer,  Broderip)  has  also  no  operculum,  but  the  spire 

t  [Pad/ilu  and  Stvmatia  [that  constitute  but  one  genus,  according  {  is  pointed  and  acute.     Oue  species  lives  ou  tlic  Ectiim.s  ;  another  iui- 

to  Sowerby.)  are  placed  in  the  order  Pcctinibranchiata  by  Rang,  where  beds  itsclfin  Starfish.] 
vvc  find  also  neat  them  the  ftlulnia  of  Flemniiug,  dislii.guislied  by  its 
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side  of  it,  and  the  combs  are  alike  :  the  conical  tentacula  have  their  eyes  at  their  external  liasc  :  tlu 
sides  of  the  foot  are  garnished  with  a  row  of  filaments. 

Emarginula,  Lam.,  has  exactly  the  same  structure  as  Fissurella ;  but  instead  of  a  hole  in  the  apex,  its  cloak  and 
shell  have  a  little  cleft  or  eraargination  on  their  anterior  side,  which  also  penetrates  into  the  branchial  cavity.  The 
man;ins  of  the  cloak  envelope  and  in  a  great  measure  cover  those  of  the  shell :  the  eyes  are  on  a  tubercle  at  the 
outer  bases  of  the  conical  tentacula ;  and  the  sides  of  the  foot  are  as  usual  ornamented  with  lilaments. 

Parmophoriis,  Lam.  (Scu(i(»i,Montf.)— As  in  Emarginula,  the  shell  is  covered,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  turned- 
up  margins  of  the  cloak :  the  branchia:  and  other  organs  are  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  genera ;  but  the 
oblong,  slightly  conical  shell  has  neither  hole  nor  emargination.  [Sowerby  unites  this  with  the  preceding  genus.} 


THE  NINTH  ORDER  OF  THE  GASTEROPODES. 

THE  CYCLOBRANCHIATA.* 
These  Mollusks  have  their  branchiae  in  the  form  of  little  leaflets  or  pyramids,  attached  in  a 
circle,  more  or  less  complete,  under  the  margins  of  the  cloak,  very  neaily  as  in  the  Inferobran- 
chiatn,  from  which  they  ai-e  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  hermaphroditism ;  for,  as  in 
tlic  preceding  order,  they  have  no  organs  for  copulation,  and  impregnate  themselves.  Their 
heart  does  not  embrace  the  rectum,  but  varies  in  its  position.  We  know  only  two  genera,  wliose 
shell  never  exhibits  even  a  trace  of  a  spire. 

The  Limpets  {Patella,  Linn.)^ 
Have  the  body  entirely  covered  willi  a  conical  shell ;  and  under  tlic  margins  of  their  cloak  there  is  a 
circle  of  branchial  leaflets.  The  anns  and  the  orifice  of  the  organs  of  generation  are  a  little  to  tlie  right 
above  the  head,  to  which  there  is  a  thick,  short  proboscis,  and  two  setaceous  tentacula,  having  the  eyes 
at  their  exterior  bases :  the  moutli  is  fleshy,  and  contains  a  [very  long  ribbon-like]  spinous  tongue, 
which  is  directed  backwards,  and  lies  folded  deep  within  the  interior  of  the  body.  Tlie  stomacli  is 
membranous,  and  the  intestine  long,  slender,  and  much  convoluted.  The  heart  is  in  front  above  the 
neck,  a  little  to  the  left.     Some  species  occur  in  abundance  on  our  shores. 

The  Chitons  {Chiton,  Linn.) — 
Have  a  scries  of  testaceous  symmetrical  plates  set  along  the  back  of  their  cloak,  but  not  occupying 
all  its  breadth.  The  margins  of  the  cloak  itself  are  coriaceous,  either  naked,  or  chagreened,  or  gar- 
nished with  spines,  or  hairs,  or  bundles  of  bristles.  Beneath  this  margin,  on  each  side,  is  a  row  of 
lamellated  branchiae ;  and  in  front,  a  membranous  veil  over  the  mouth  holds  the  place  of  tentacula.  Tlie 
anus  is  under  the  posterior  extremity.  The  heart  is  situated  behind,  upon  the  rectum.  The  stomach 
is  membranous,  with  a  long  convoluted  intestine.  The  ovary  lies  above  the  other  viscera,  and  appears 
to  open  upon  the  sides  by  two  oviducts. 

Tliere  are  some  small  speceies  on  our  shores  ;  but  in  the  seas  of  tropical  countries  they  attain  a  much  greater 
siie.  (The  CAZ/oh^/^u*,  Lam.,  disting^uished  by  the  valves  being  so  small  as  only  partially  to  cover  the  cloak, 
should  be  re-united  to  Chiton,  which,  in  the  system  of  Blainville,  forms  a  separate  class,  named  Polj/plaxip/tora, 
and  which,  he  supposes,  leads  the  way  to  the  Articulated  Animals.) 


THE  FOURTH  CLASS  OF  MOLLUSCA. 

THE  ACEPHALES.t 
The  Acephales  have  no  apparent  head,  but  a  mouth  only,  concealed  in  the  bottom, 
or  between  the  folds,  of  their  cloak.     The  latter  is  almost  always  doubled  in  two,  and 
incloses  the  body  as  a  book  is  inclosed  between  its  covers  ;  but  it  frequently  happens 

to  discover  it,  nor  Indeed  to  see  any  other  orgiui  of  rcspirntion  except 
thKt  of  a  cord  o(  lca6ets  which  encircles  the  bodjr  under  the  margins 
of  the  cloalt. 

t  M.  de  BUiQTiUe  unites  m7  Acephales  and  Brancfatopndes   in   one 
class,  his  ^crphat'/phfrra. 
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that,  in  consequence  of  the  two  lobes  uniting  in  front,  the  cloak  forms  a  tube,  or  a  sac 
when  it  is  only  closed  at  one  end.  This  cloak  is  generally  provided  with  a  calcareous 
bivalve,  and  sometimes  multivalve,  shell ;  and  in  two  families  only  is  it  reduced  to  a 
cartilaginous,  or  even  membranous  nature.  The  brain  is  over  the  mouth,  where  we 
also  find  one  or  two  other  ganglia.  The  branchiae  usually  consist  of  large  lamellae, 
covered  with  vascular  network,  under  or  between  which  the  water  passes  :  they  are 
more  simple,  however,  in  the  genera  without  a  shell.  From  these  branchia;  the  blood 
proceeds  to  a  heart,  generally  single,  which  distributes  it  throughout  the  system, 
returning  to  the  pulmonary  artery  without  the  aid  of  another  ventricle. 

The  mouth  is  always  toothless,  and  can  only  seize  upon  such  particles  as  the  water 
floats  within  reach.  It  leads  into  a  first,  and  sometimes  a  second,  stomach  :  the  intes- 
tine varies  much  in  length.  The  bile  is  poured,  generally  by  several  pores,  into  the 
stomach,  which  the  liver  surrounds.  All  fecundate  themselves  ;  and  in  several  of  the 
shelled  species  the  young,  which  are  innumerable,  are  retained  for  some  time  between 
the  laminae  of  the  [external]  branchia;  before  they  are  expelled.*  All  the  Acephales  are 
aquatic. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  THE  ACEPHALES. 
THE  TESTACEOUS  ACEPHALESt  (or  a.  with  four  branchial  leaflets). 

They  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  numerous.  All  bivalve  shells,  and  some  kinds  of 
multivalves,  belong  to  them.  Their  body,  which  includes  the  liver  and  the  viscera,  is  placed 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  cloak;  and  in  front,  still  between  the  same  layers,  are  the  four 
branchial  leaflets,  regularly  striated  crosswise  by  the  vessels.  The  mouth  is  at  one  extremity, 
the  anus  at  the  other.  Tlie  heart  is  towards  the  back.  The  foot,  when  there  is  one,  is 
attached  between  the  four  branchia;.  There  are  four  triangular  lamina;  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  which  are  the  extremities  of  two  lips,  and  are  used  as  tentacula.  The  foot  is  merely 
a  fleshy  mass,  moved  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  of  the  tongue  of  mammiferous  animals:  it 
has  its  muscles  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  valves  of  the  shell.  Other  muscles,  which  form 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  masses,  go  straight  across  from  one  valve  to  the  other,  to  keep 
them  closed ;  but  when  the  animal  relaxes  these  muscles,  an  elastic  ligament  situated  behind 
the  hinge  opens  the  valve  by  its  contraction. 

A  considerable  number  of  Bivalves  possess  what  is  called  a  byssus,  that  is,  a  bundle  of  more 
or  less  delicate  filaments  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  foot,  and  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
fixes  itself  to  foreign  bodies.  It  employs  the  foot  to  guide  the  filaments  to  the  proper  place, 
and  to  glue  them  there :  and  it  can  reproduce  them  when  they  have  been  cut  away ;  but 
nevertheless  their  true  nature  is  not  yet  well  ascertained.  Reaumur  believed  them  to  be  spun 
from  a  secretion,  and  moulded  in  the  groove  of  the  foot.  Poll  thinks  them  to  be  merely  pro- 
longations of  tendinous  fibres. 

The  shell  consists  of  two  valves  connected  by  a  hinge,  which  is  sometimes  simjjle,  and  some- 
times composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  teeth  and  laminae,  that  are  received  into  cor- 
responding sockets  and  cavities.  In  a  few  genera,  some  supernumerary  pieces  are  laid  over 
the  hinge.  In  general  the  valves  have,  leaning  over  the  hinge,  a  prominent  [subspiral]  jjart, 
which  is  named  the  summit,  or  the  nates. 

In  the  greater  number  the  valves  close  perfectly  when  the  animal  chooses  to  draw  them 

'  Some  naturalists,  a§  Jacobsoii,  have  maiiitaiocd  tliat  the  minute   |   rent   species.     Tilts  opinion   is   now  generally   considered   as   erro- 
Itlvalves  wbich,  in  certain  seasons,  load  the  external  brancliia;  ot  tlic       neons, 
freshwater  Mussel,  arc   not  the  fiEtal   young,  but  parasites  of  difTe-    I       t  The  class  Cuftcftf/erff-o(  M.  dc  Lamarck. 
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togother;  but  there  arc  several  which  ahvnys  gape,  even  when  brought  as  nigh  together  as 
possible,  cither  at  one  or  at  both  ends. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACEPHAI.A  TESTACEA,— 
The  Oysters, — 
Have  the  mantle  open,  with  neither  tubes  nor  i)articular  apertures.     They  have  no  foot,  or  only  a  very 
small  one,  ami  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  either  hy  [ecmentation  of]  their  shell,  or  l>y  Ihcir  hyssus,  to 
rocks  and  to  other  submarine  bodies.     Those  which  arc  free  can  move  only  by  squirting  out  the  water 
by  a  sudden  closure  of  the  valves. 

Their  first  section  has  but  one  muscular  mass  passing  from  one  valve  to  the  other,  as  we  sec  by  the 
single  impression  left  upon  the  shell. 

It  is  supposed  that  we  ought  to  arrange  here  certain  fossil  shells,  whose  valves  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  connected  hy  a  ligament*,  but  to  have  covered  each  other  like  a  vase  and  its  lid,  and  to  have  been 
held  together  by  the  muscles  only.  They  form  the  genus  Acardium,  Brug.,  or  Oslraci/e,  La  Perouse, 
of  which  De  Lamarck  makes  the  family  Rudistes.  The  shells  of  it  are  thick,  and  of  a  solid  or  porous 
texture.  We  now  distinguish  in  it  the  Radioliles,  Lam.,  whose  valves  are  striated  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  One  of  them  is  flat,  and  the  other  thick,  nearly  conical,  and  fixed.  The  Spheru- 
lilcs,  Lamethcriet,  with  the  valves  roughened  with  foliations  that  rise  up  unequally.  And  it  is  guessed  we 
may  place  here  the  CalceoUet,  of  which  one  valve  is  conical,  but  free,  and  the  other  flat,  or  even  some- 
what concave,  so  that  they  call  to  recollection  the  figure  of  a  shoe  :  and  the  Ilijijmriles,  with  one  valve 
conical  or  cylindrical,  that  has  on  its  inside  two  obtuse  longitudinal  crests  :  its  base  appears  even  to 
have  been  divided  into  several  chambers  by  transverse  partitions  ;  the  other  valve  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
lid.  The  Batolithes,  Montf.,  are  cylindrical  and  straight  Ilippurites ;  they  are  often  very  long ;  but 
there  remains  nnich  uncertainty  on  the  nature  of  all  these  fossils. 

.\s  to  the  Testaceous  Acephales,  known  in  a  living  state,  Linnxus  had  united  under  the  genus 

OsTREA  (the  Oysters) — 
.Ml  those  which  had  neither  teeth  nor  transverse  laminjE  in  the  hinge,  the  valves  being  held  together  by 
a  ligament  lodged  in  a  little  cavity  on  both  sides. 

The  Ostrt'a,  Brug.,  lias  the  ligament  as  just  describetl,  and  their  shells  are  irregular,  inequivalved  and  foliated. 
They  are  affixed  to  rocks,  to  stakes,  and  even  to  one  another,  by  the  most  convex  of  the  valves.  The  animal 
(Peloris,  Poll)  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  bivalves  :  we  observe  on  it  nothing  remarkable  but  a  double  series  of  cilia- 
round  the  margin  of  the  cloak,  which  has  the  lobes  united  only  above  the  head  near  the  hinge :  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  foot.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  common  Oyster  (0.  edulis,  Linn.),  which  is  fished  and  reared  in  arti- 
ficial beds.  Its  fecundity  is  as  astonishing  as  its  taste  is  agreeable.  [Poli  says  that  the  ovaries  of  a  single  oyster 
contain  1,200,000  ova.]  Among  the  species  of  neighbouring  countries  we  may  notice  the  Os.  cristala  of  the  Medi- 
terranean i  among  those  of  distant  lands,  the  Os.  parasitica,  which  fixes  itself  upon  the  roots  of  the  mangroves 
an.l  other  trees  that  grow  within  the  reach  of  the  salt  water ;  and  the  Os.  folium,  which  is  attached  by  the  denticu- 
lutions  on  the  back  of  its  convex  valve,  to  the  branches  of  the  Gorgonia  and  other  lithophytes. 

M.  de  Lamarck  separates,  under  the  name  of  Giyphtca,  certain  Oysters,  principally  fossil,  the  apex  of  whose 
must  convex  valve  projects  nmch,  and  is  either  hooked  or  in  some  degree  spiral.  The  other  valve  is  often  concave. 
The  greater  number  of  the  species  appear  to  have  been  free,  but  some  of  them  have  been  seemingly  attached  by 
their  hooked  apices.  We  know  only  one  recent  species  {Griph.  tricarinata).  [Sowerby  reunites  Gryphaia  to 
Ostrea.] 

The  Clams  {Pecten,  Brug.)  have  been  properly  removed  from  the  Oysters,  although  they  have  a  similar  hinge. 
They  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  incquivalve  semicircular  shell  being  almost  always  regularly  marked  with 
ribs,  which  radiate  from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  circumference,  and  furnished  with  two  angular  productions 
called  ears,  that  widen  the  sides  of  the  hinge.  The  animal  (.irgus,  Poli)  has  a  small  oval  foot  supported  on  a 
cylindrical  peduncle,  in  front  of  an  abdomen  in  form  of  a  sac  hanging  between  the  branchi^.  In  some  species, 
known  by  the  strong  sinus  under  their  anterior  ear,  there  is  a  byssus.  The  others  are  not  adherent,  and  can  even 
swim  with  considerable  velocity,  by  fiapping  their  valves  together.  The  cloak  is  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  fila- 
ments, several  of  those  of  the  exterior  row  being  terminated  by  a  little  greenish  globule  [with  a  metallic  lustrel. 
Tlie  mouth  is  garnished  with  many  branched  tentacula  instead  of  the  four  usual  labial  laminae.  The  shell  of  the 
clams  is  often  coloured  in  a  lively  manner,  [and  many  species  are  remarkable  for  the  difference  in  colouring 
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ODservable  in  the  two  valves.]  The  lari;e  species  of  our  coasts  (OW/vrt  madima,  hmn.)y  is  the  Pilicrim's shell,  [worn 
in  front  of  the  hat  by  those  wlio  had  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James  in  the  Holy  Land.]    It  is  eaten. 

The  Linias  {Lima,  Brus-.)  differ  from  the  Pectens  in  having  a  more  elon-jated  shell,  with  shorter  ears,  and  a 
greater  inequality  of  the  sides.  The  majority  have  the  ribs  raised  into  scales.  Tlie  valves  cannot  be  closed  in  the 
living  state,  and  the  cloak  is  ornamented  with  a  vast  number  of  filaments  of  different  lengths,  without  tubercles ; 
and  further  within  there  is  a  broad  fold  which  closes  the  gape  of  the  shell,  and  even  forms  a  protuberant  veil.  The 
foot  is  small,  and  the  byssus  inconsiderable.  The  Limie  swim  rapidly,  by  flapping  their  valves.  One  species  in 
the  Mediterranean,  of  a  pure  white  colour  (Ostrea  Lima,  Linn.),  is  eaten. 

Pedum,  Brug.— The  shell  is  similar  to  Lima,  but  the  valves  are  unequal,  and  the  most  convex  only  has  a  deep 
sinus  for  the  byssus.  The  animal  also  is  very  like  that  of  Lima,  but  its  cloak  has  only  a  single  row  of  small  slender 
tentacula.    Its  byssus  is  larger.    The  one  species  known  is  from  the  Indian  sea. 

Certain  fossils  may  be  placed  hei'e  which  have  the  hinge,  ligament,  and  central  muscle  of  the  Ostreae,  Pectines, 
and  Liraae,  but  are  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  shell.  The  Uinnites,  Defr.,  seem  to  be  Oysters,  or 
Clams,  with  small  ears  and  adherent  shells,  irregular  and  very  thick,  especially  the  convex  valve.  There  is  a  fossa 
at  the  hinge  for  the  ligament.  (Four  recent  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described.)  The  Plagiostomes,  Sower., 
have  the  oblique  shell  of  the  Lims,  flattened  on  one  side,  very  minute  ears,  the  valves  more  ventricose,  striated, 
without  scales,  and  the  outlet  of  the  byssus  less.  They  are  found  in  formations  older  than  the  chalk.  The 
Pachyfes,  Defr.,  have  nearly  the  figure  of  the  Pectines,  a  regular  shell  with  small  ears  ;  there  is  a  transverse  flat 
space  between  their  summits,  which  has  a  strong  triangular  emargination  in  one  of  the  valves,  through  or  in  which 
the  ligament  passes  or  is  lodged.  The  Dianchores,  Sower.,  have  unequal  oblique  valves,  one  of  them  adherent  and 
perforated  in  the  summit,  the  other  free  and  eared.  The  Podopsides^  Lam.,  have  regular  striated  valves,  without 
opercula:  one  has  the  apex  more  prominent  than  the  other,  truncated  and  adherent ;  this  apex  is  often  very  thick, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  stalk  to  the  shell.  (M.  de  Blainville  regards  the  preceding  four  genera  as  nearer  allied  toTere- 
bratula ;  and  M.  Deshayes,  on  the  contrary,  approximates  them  to  Spondylus.) 

Although  multivalve,  we  should  approximate 

The  AnomijE,  Brng., — 
To  the  Oysters.  They  have  two  thin,  unequal,  irregular  valves,  the  flattest 
of  which  is  deeply  notched  on  the  side  of  tlie  ligament,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Ostrea.  The  greater  part  of  the  central  muscle  traverses  this 
opening,  to  be  inserted  into  a  third  plate,  that  is  sometimes  calcareous  and 
sometimes  horny,  by  which  the  animal  adheres  to  foreign  bodies ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  muscle  serves  to  join  one  valve  to  the  other.  The  animal 
{Eckion,  Poli)  has  a  small  vestige  of  a  foot,  similar  to  that  of  a  Pecten, 
which  glides  between  the  emargination  and  the  plate  that  closes  it,  and 
perhaps  serves  to  direct  water  to  the  mouth,  which  is  adjacent.  Their 
shells  are  found  attached  to  various  bodies,  like  Oysters.  They  are  found 
in  every  sea. 

[Placunomia,  Sowerby,  is  the  link  which  connects  Anomia  with  the  following  genus.  >Vith  an  arrangement  of  the 
hinge,  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  of  Placuna,  we  have  the  distinguishing  organization  of  Anomia,  while  the 
external  appearance  of  the  shell,  especially  if  viewed  in  water,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  a  Plicatula,  or 
some  of  the  plicated  Oysters.  The  organ  of  adhesion  resembles  that  of  Anomia,  but  is  inserted  between  the  laminae 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  valve,  above  the  muscular  impression,  and  below  the  hinge,  and  passes  out  into 
an  external,  irregular,  somewhat  longitudinal  superficial  fissure,  or  cicatrix,  narrowest  at  the  Iiinge  margin,  and 
which  it  entirely  fills  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  shell.  Three  species  are  known,  natives  of 
the  tropical  seas.] 

The  P/rtcuHrt,  Brug.,  is  aflined  to  the  Anomia;,  and,  like  them,  have  thin,  unequal,  and  often  irregular  valves, 
but  neither  arc  perforated.  On  one  of  these  valves,  near  the  hinge,  we  perceive  two  prominent  ribs,  forminjv  a 
triangle  whose  apex  is  towards  the  hinge.    The  animal  remains  unknown. 

Spoxdylus,  Linn. 
These  have  a  rough  and  foliated  shell,  like  the  Oysters,  and  frequently  spiny,  but  their  hinge  is  more 
complicated,  for,  besides  the  fossa  for  the  ligament,  there  are  two  teeth  in  each  valve  that  enter  into 
fossae  in  the  opposite  valve  respectively  :  the  two  middle  teeth  belong  to  the  most  convex  valve,  which 
is  usually  the  left,  and  has,  behind  the  hinge,  a  projecting  flattish  beak,  as  if  it  had  been  sawed.  Like 
the  Pectines,  the  margins  of  the  cloak  of  the  animal  are  garnished  with  two  rows  of  tentacula,  andin 
the  outer  row  there  are  several  terminated  with  coloured  tubercles :  in  front  of  the  abdomen  is  a  vestige 
of  a  foot,  under  the  guise  of  a  broad  radiated  disk  with  a  short  pedicle,  and  capable  of  contraction  and 
elongation.  From  its  centre  there  hangs  a  tlu"ead  terminated  with  an  oval  mass,  the  use  of  which  is 
unknown.     The  Spondyli  are  eaten  like  Oysters.     Their  shells  are  very  often  vividly  coloured.     Tliey 
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adhere  to  all  sorts  of  boilics,  [aiid  their  form  is  gerierally  modi  lied  hy  the  surface  of  the  objects  on  wliicli 
they  grow]. 

M.  de  Lamarck  separates  from  the  Spondylus  his  Plinituln,  from  havinp;  no  external  area,  or  disk,  between  thi' 
licaks ;  and  flat,  almost  equal,  irregular,  plaited  and  scaly  valves,  as  in  many  Oysters.  [.S/a.  plicaliu,  Gmel.,  is  thi' 
type.] 

Mallkus,  Lam. — 
lias  a  simple  fossa  for  the  ligament,  as  in  Ostrea,  with  which  genus  Linnjc us  left  this  one,  and  the  nioK; 
so  as  the  shell  is  also  inequivalve  and  irregular,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  an  emargination  on  the  side 
of  the  ligament  for  the  passage  of  a  byssus. 

The  best  known  s|)ecies  [Usirea  malleus,  Linn.),  a  rare  and  dear  shell,  has  the  two  sides  of  the  hinge  extended 
so  as  to  form  somethintr  like  the  head  of  a  hammer,  while  the  valves,  elonpraied  in  a  transverse  direction,  represecit 
the  handle.  It  inhabits  the  Archipelago  of  India.  Other  species,  which  are,  perhaps,  but  the  young  of  the  Malleus, 
have  no  hammer-head,  and  these  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  Vulsella;. 

Vulsella,  Lam. — 
Has  in  the  hinge,  on  each  side,  a  little  lamina  projecting  inwards,  and  it  is  from  one  of  these  lamin:e 
that  the  ligament,  similar  in  other  respects  to  that  of  the  Oyster,  is  stretched  to  the  other.     On  the 
side  of  the  lamina  is  a  sinus  for  the  egress  of  the  byssus.     The  shell  is  elongated  in  a  direction  perpcn- 
ilicular  to  the  hinge.     The  species  best  known  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

PiaiN.K,  Brug. — 
Has  across  the  hinge  several  parallel  fossa;  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  two  calves,  and  lodging  as  many 
elastic  ligaments  :  their  shell  is  irregular  and  foliated,  like  the  Oysters,  and  has  on  the  anterior  side, 
underneath  the  hinge,  an  emargination,  through  which  the  byssus  passes.  Linnajus  left  them  also 
among  his  Ostrea?.  [The  recent  species  are  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  New  Holland.] 
There  has  been  recently  separated  from  Perna,  the  Crenatittu:,  Lam.,  which,  instead  of  transverse  fossa;  on  a 
broad  hinge,  have  little  oval  ones  quite  on  the  margin,  where  they  occupy  little  breadtli.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  byssus.  M'e  find  them  often  buried  in  sponges.  To  the  Perua-,  it  is  supposed,  we  must  approximate 
some  fossils  which  have  more  or  less  numerous  fossa;  in  the  hinge  answering  to  one  another,  and  appearing  also 
to  have  given  attatchiuent  to  ligaments.  Thus  the  Gervillitje,  Defr.,  have  a  shell  almost  simitar  to  Vulsella,  but 
with  a  hinge  in  some  degree  double;  the  exterior  with  opposed  fossie  receiving  as  many  ligaments,  and  the  interior 
garnished  with  very  oblique  teeth  on  each  valve.  We  find  the  casts  of  them  with  .\nimonites  in  compact  limestone. 
[.Many  species  have  occurred  at  various  geological  periods  from  the  lias  upward,  to  the  baculite  limestone  of  Nor- 
mandy.] Tlie  Jnoceramus,  Sower.,  is  remarkable  for  the  elevation  and  inequality  of  the  valves,  of  which  the 
summit  is  hooked  near  the  hinge,  and  whose  texture  is  lamellated.  The  CattUes,  Brongn.,  have,  independently  of 
fossje,  for  the  hgament,  a  conical  furrow  drawn  in  a  varix,  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  to  form  one  of  the  margins 
of  the  shell.  The  valves  are  nearly  equal,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  They  appear  to  have  had  a  byssus.  The  Pul- 
vittitfs,  Defr.,  have  a  triangular  regular  shell,  and  its  fossa;,  few  in  number,  diverge  within  from  the  summit. 
Their  casts  are  found  in  chalk. 

The  second  subdivision  of  the  Ostracea,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  bivalves  which  follow,  besides  the 
single  transverse  [or  adductor]  muscle  of  the  preceding  genera,  have  another  muscle  going  from  one 
valve  to  the  other,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth.  It  is  apparently  in  this  subdivision  that  we  must 
place 

[The  Mulleria,  De  Fer., — 
One  of  the  most  singular  and  rare  of  known  genera.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  intermediate  in  its 
structure  between  -Etheria  and  Ostrea,  and  as  apparently  connecting  the  regular  freshwater  liivalves 
with  the  irregular  marine  bivalves  (Ostrea;),  and  with  the  genus  .Etheria,  inasmuch  as  in  the  sinus  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ligament  it  resembles  the  Naiades  and  the  ^^Itherias ;  and  in  its  single 
muscular  impression,  as  well  as  its  general  form,  it  approaches  to  Ostrea.] 

Etheri.«,  Lara. — 
-Vre  large  mequivalved  shells,  as,  or  even  more,  irregular  than  the  Oysters,  without  teeth  to  the  hinge, 
and  where  the  ligament,  in  part  external,  exists  also  interiorly.     They  differ  from  the  Ostrea;  in  having 
two  muscular  impressions.     It  is  not  ascertained  that  their  animal  produces  a  byssus.  They  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  Upper  Hile. 

AvicuLA,  Prug. — 
Has  a  shell  with  equal  valves,  and  a  rectilinear  hinge,  often  extended  into  wings  on  each  side,  furnished 
with  a  narrow,  elongated  ligament,  and  sometimes  with  small  deuticulations  on  that  side  which  is  next 
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the  mouth  of  the  animal.  The  anterior  side,  a  little  under  the  angle  of  the  side  of  the  mouth,  has  a 
notch  for  tlie  byssus.  The  anterior  adductor  muscle  is  as  yet  excessively  little.  When  the  ears  are 
IcbS  proniiiHMit,  the  species  have  ht.-en  named  Pintadines,  Lam.  {Margarita^  Leach). 

The  most  celebrated  is  the  Pearl-mussel  (Mytilus  mar- 
ijaritiferusy  Linn.)  Its  nacred  interior  is  employed  in  all 
sorts  of  fancy-work,  and  the  orient-pearls,  fished  for  by 
divers,  ehieriy  at  Ceylon,  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  are  but  excretions  of  it.  The  name  of  Avicuta 
is  ^iven  to  such  species  as  have  the  ears  more  pointed,  and 
the  shell  more  oblique.  There  is  in  the  hin^e  in  front  of  the 
lii^ament,  avesti^^eof  a  tooth,  whose  first  trace  is  indeed  to  be 
'letected  in  the  Pentadines.  The  SJi/fUus  hininiio,  lAnu  t  is 
an  example  from  the  Mediterranean,  remarkable  for  its 
it-ngthened  auricles  :  its  byssus  is  large  and  strong,  and  has 
Fig  187.— AvicuU  m.tcruiiiera.  somc  resemblauce  to  a  little  shrub. 

The  Pinn^,  Linn. — 
Have  two  equal  wedge-shaped  valves,  wluch  are  closely  united  by  a  ligament  along  one  of  their  sides. 
The  animal  {Chim(pra,  Poli)  is  elongated  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shell,  as  well  as  its  lips,  its 
hrancliiffi,  and  all  the  other  organs.  Its  cloak  is  closed  on  the  side  of  the  ligament;  its  foot  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  conical  little  tongue,  and  marked  with  a  groove ;  there  is  a  small  transverse  muscle  in  the 
acute  angle  of  the  valves,  near  which  the  mouth  is  situated,  and  a  very  large  muscle  at  their  widest 
part.  On  the  side  of  the  anus,  which  is  l)ehind  this  large  miiscle,  there  is  attached  a  conical  appen- 
dage, peculiar  to  this  genus,  and  capable  of  inflation  and  elongation,  but  of  the  use  of  which  we  are 
ignorant. 

The  byssus  of  several  species  is  as  fine  and  brilliant  as  silk,  and  is  used  in  weaving-  precious  stuffs.   The  chief  is 
tlie  Pinna  nobiUs. 

The  Arcace^  {Area,  Linn.) — 
Have  the  valves  equal  and  transverse,   that  is  to  say,  the  hinge  occupies  the  longest  side.     It  is  fur- 
nished with  a  great  number  of  small  teeth,  interlocking  vrith  each  other ;  and  with  two  nearly  equal 
adductor  muscles  inserted  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  valves. 

The  Arcffi,  properly  so  called  {Area,  Lam.),  have  a  straight  hinge,  and  the  sliell  is  elongated  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  hinge.  The  apices  of  the  valves  are  generally  protube- 
rant, and  curved  towards  the  hinge,  but  widely  apart.  The  valves  do 
not  meet  in  the  middle,  tiecause  the  animal  {Daphne^  Poli)  has  in  front 
of  the  abdomen  a  process  of  a  horny  substance,  or  a  tendinous  ribbon,  in 
lieu  of  afoot,  which  passes  out  thence,  and  by  which  the  animal  is 
affixed  to  submarine  bodies.  These  shells  reside  near  the  shore  m 
rocky  places.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a  velvety  epidermis.  They 
are  in  little  request  for  the  table.  Tliere  are  some  species  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  a  great  number  of  fossil  species,  particularly  in  Ital>, 
in  depositions  anterior  to  the  chalk.  M.  de  Lamarck  separates,  under 
the  name  of  Cnculhca,  some  Area?  in  which  the  teeth  at  the  ends  of  the 
hinge  assume  a  longitudinal  direction.  [In  CucuUaea  the  two  valves  are 
not  exactly  alike,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  byssus,  whence 

Sowerby  doubts  the  propriety  of  arranging  this  genus  with  the  Arcacea.-.]  We  ought  probably  to  separate  also  such 

species  as  have  well-marked  ribs,  and  whose  valves  meet  closely  and  completely,  for  there  is  thus  reason  to  believe 

that  the  animal  is  not  fixed,  and  may  rather  resemble  that  of 

the  Pectunculus.    There  is  assuredly  still  greater  reason  to  sepa- 

.,    _^,      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  rate  the  .i4*ra  ?or?MOffrt,  Chem.,  because  of  its  peculiar  figure,  and 

f^^:t)     'I^^^^^^^^^K^.        its  unequally  oblique  valves.    (It  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Trisis  of 

Oken.) 

Pectunculus,  Lam. — 
Has  the  hinge  in  a  curved  line,  and  the  shell  of  a  lenti- 
cidir  form.  The  valves  close  exactly,  and  their  apices  are 
near  each  other.  The  animal  {Axinea,  Poli)  has  a  large 
compressed  foot,  with  a  double  lower  margin,  and  is  hence 
capable  of  creeping.  It  lives  in  sand.  We  have  some 
native  species. 


— Area  barbatn. 


ACEPHALA  TESTACEA. 


NucuLA,  Lam.- 


Ilas  the  teeth  of  the  liingc  in  a  broken  Ihie.  The  form  of  the  shell  is  elongated  and  narrowed  towards 
the  posterior  end.  We  do  not  know  the  animal,  but  it  is  probably  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  pr(;- 
ccding  genus. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  placed  here  the  Trii/onict,  Drug.,  so  remarkable  for  their  hinge,  which  i» 
furnished  with  two  plates  en  chevron,  crenulated  on  both  surfaces,  and  each  penetrating  into  two 
cavities,  or  rather  between  four  plates  of  the  opposite  side,  similarly  crenulated  on  their  internal  sur- 
faces. From  the  marks  on  the  inside  of  the  valves  we  inferred  that  the  animal  had  not  tubes,  of  any 
length  at  least ;  and  MM.  Quni  and  Oaymard  having  discovered  it  alive,  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  like 
the  Arcacea;,  it  has  an  open  cloak  without  any  separate  orifices,  not  even  one  for  the  anus.  Its  foot 
is  large,  truncate,  and  hooked  at  its  anterior  part.  The  recent  Trigoniae  resend)le  the  Cockles  in  the 
figure  of  their  shell,  ami  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ribbed.  Their  interior  is  nacrcd.  The  fossil 
Trigonia:  are  considerably  different.  Their  shell  is  flattened  on  one  side,  oblique,  longest  in  the  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  hinge,  and  crossed  in  the  contrary  direction  by  series  of  tubercles. 


THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACEPHALA  TESTACEA,— 

TUK     MVTILACE.E, 

Has  the  cloak  open  in  front,  hut  with  a  separate  aperture  for  the  passage  of  e.vcrements.  .411  of  then; 
have  a  foot  with  which  they  crawl,  or  at  least  draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  byssus.  They  are  known 
to  the  vulgar  by  the  name  of  Mussels. 

.Mi'ssELS,  properly  so  called  {Mytilus,  Linn.), — 
Have  a  closed,  triangular  shell,  with  equal  ventricose  valves.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  acute  angle  fcjrnis 
the  hinge,  and  is  furnished  with  a  long,  narrow  ligament.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  in  the  acute 
angle ;  the  other  side  of  the  shell,  which  is  the  longest,  is  the  anterior  one,  and  allows  the  passage  of 
the  byssus ;  it  terjuinatcs  in  a  roundeil  angle,  and  the  third  side  ascends  towards  the  hinge,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  an  obtuse  angle;  near  this  is  the  anus,  opposite  which  the  cloak  forms  a  peculiar  aper- 
ture or  little  tube.  The  animal  (CaWi/i-icAe,  I'oli)  has  the  edge  of  its  cloak  provided  with  branched 
tentacula  near  the  rounded  angle,  as  it  is  there  that  the  water  required  for  respiration  enters.  In  front, 
near  the  acute  angle,  there  is  a  small  transverse  muscle,  and  a  large  one  beliind  near  the  obtuse  angle. 
The  foot  resenddes  a  tongue. 

In  Mytilus,  Lam.,  the  summits  [of  the  valves]  are  nrarly  terminal.  Some  species  are  smooth,  others  striateil. 
The  common  Mussel  (.V.  editfis,  Linn.)  is  spread  in  extraordinary  abunilanre  along  all  our  coast,  where  it  is  often 
siis|>ended,  in  Ion?  clusters,  to  rocks,  piles,  ships,  &c.  It  forms  an  article  of  food  of  some  importance,  but  it  is 
iLangerous  when  e,iten  to  excess  ;  [and  under  certain  unknown  circumstances,  or  to  some  individuals,  becomes 
deleterious].  Some  species  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state,  (which  Bronsfniart  distinguishes  generically  by  the 
name  Mititoide), 

In  J/o(/io/Mi,  Lam.,  the  apices  are  lower,  asd  towards  the  third  of  the  hinge;  they  are  also  more  protuberant  and 
rounded,  whence  the  shell  has  more  of  the  ordinary  shape  of  bivalves.  We  may  also  distinguish  separately  the 
Liffiotlomtis,  Cuv.,  which  has  an  oblong  shell,  almost  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  the  summits  very  near 
the  anterior.  They  at  first  suspend  themselves  to  stones,  like  the  common  Mussels,  but  tlieu  they  perforate  them, 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  excavations,  whence  they  cannot  again  issue.  After  they  have  made  their  cells,  tin: 
byssus  ceases  to  grow.*  One  species  {Mi/liltis  lifliopfta(/us,  Linn.)  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  furnishes  a  food  agreeable  enough  on  account  of  its  peppery  taste.  There  is  another  {Madiola  candiyera)  whieti 
has  the  posterior  end  of  each  valve  armed  with  a  very  hard  little  ai)pL;ndage,  that  is,  perhaps,  of  service  in  the  exca 
vation  of  its  dwelling.f 

The  FaiiSH-WATER  Mussels  {Anoilontcs,  Brug.) — 
Have  the  anterior  angle  rouuded  like  the  posterior ;  and  the  angle  near  the  anus  obtuse,  and  almost 
rectilinear :  their  thin  and   moderately  ventricose  shell  has  no  tooth  in  the  hinge,  but  merely  a  liga- 
ment occupying  its  entire  length.     The  animal  (Linmiea,  Poll)  is  without  a  byssus  ;  and  it  creeps  over 
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the  sand  or  mud  by  means  of  a  large,  com- 
pressed, and  nearly  quadrangular  foot.  The 
posterior  end  of  the  cloak  is  garnished  with 
many  small  tentacula.  The  Anodontes  live  in 
fresh  waters. 

We  have  some  native  species ;  and  of  tlie  largest 
{Mt/fitus  q/t/iieus,  Linn.)  the  valves  are  used  to  skim 
milk.    From  its  insipidity,  the  animal  is  not  edible. 

M.  de  Lamarck  distino;uishes,  under  the  name  of 
Iridina^  an  oblouo:  species,  whose  hinge  is  o^ranu- 
lated  its  entire  length.  The  cloak  of  the  animal  is 
closed  a  little  behind.*  The  Dipsas  of  Leach  is 
founded  on  another  species,  which  has  the  angles 
more  decidedly  marked,  and  a  vestige  of  a  tooth  in 
the  hinge. 

The  Uniones  {U?iio,  Brug.) — 
Resemble  the  Anodontes  in  the  shell  and  in  the 
animal,  but  the  binge  is  more  complicated.  There 
is  a  short  cavity  in  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  right  valve,  which  receives  a  short  plate  or  tooth  from  the 
left  one,  and  behind  it  is  a  long  plate,  which  is  inserted  between  two  others  on  the  opposite  side. 
They  also  inhabit  fresh  water,  preferring  running  streams.  Sometimes  tbe  anterior  tooth  is  more  or 
less  large  and  unequal,  as  in  the  Mya  margaritifera,  Linn.,  whose  pearls  have  been  used  in  making 
ornaments.  At  other  times  this  tooth  is  laminated,  as  in  Mya  pictorum,  Linn.,  known  to  every  body 
[from  its  shells  being  used  in  holding  water  colours]. 

(A  great  mmiber  of  species,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  figure,  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America.  MM.  Say  and  Barnes  [and  Lea]  have  described  them,  and  have  proposed  some  subgenera  amongst  them.) 
M.  Delamarck  distingtushes  the  Hi/ria,  with  the  angular  productions  of  the  hinge  so  decided  that  their  shell  is 
almost  triangular.  And  the  CastaUa,  the  shell  of  which,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  is  striated  with  rays ;  and  the 
teeth  and  plates  of  the  hinge  are  grooved  across  their  longest  diameter,  which  gives  them  a  relationship  with  the 
Tngoniie. 
There  ought  to  be  placed  near  the  Uniones  some  marine  shells,  which  have  a  similar  animal,  and  very  nearly  the 


?  sort  of  hinge,  but  the  s 


lits  of  the  valves  are  more  swollen,  and  prominent  ribs  radiate  from  them  to  the 
margins.  These  are  the  Cardita^  Brug.  Their 
shape  is  more  or  less  oblong  or  cordate.  In 
some  the  shell  gapes  on  the  lower  side.  The 
Q/pricardia,  Lam.,  are  Carditas  with  the  tooth 
under  the  summit  divided  into  two  or  three. 
Their  form  is  oblong,  and  their  sides  unequal. 
M.  de  Blainville  has  again  separated  the  Coral- 
liopfiaga,  whose  shell  is  thin,  and  the  lateral 
lamina  [of  the  hinge]  so  much  obliterated  that  it 
might  induce  us  to  approximate  them  to  the 
Fit;  I'ti— Cariinii  LMiKai.ia  Vcnus.    One  species  is  known,  that  burrows  in 

masses  of  coral. 
The  Venericardia,  Lam.,  differ  from  the  Cardita  only  because  the  posterior  lamina  of  their  hinge  is  more  trans- 
verse and  shorter,  thus  making  an  advance  to  the  Venus  :  their  form  is  almost  round.    It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  muscular  impressions  that  their  animal  has  also  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Cardita  and  of  the  Unio.    Both 
of  them  approach  the  Cardia  in  general  form  and  in  the  direction  of  their  ribs. 

I  suspect  that  this  is  also  the  place  for  the  Crassatella,  Lam.  (Paphia,  Roiss.),  which  has  sometimes  been 
approximated  to  Mactra,  and  at  others  to  Venus.  The  hinge  has  two  slightly-marked  lateral  teeth,  and  two  very 
strong  middle  ones,  behind  which,  extending  to  both  sides,  is  a  triangular  cavity  for  an  internal  ligament.  Tlie 
valves  become  very  thick  with  age,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  margins  of  the  cloak,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  no  extensile  tubes. 

THE  THIRB  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACEPHALA  TESTACEA,— 
The  Camacea, — 

Has  the  cloak  closed,  but  perforated  with  three  holes,  through  one  of  which  the  foot  passes ;  the 
second  furnishes  an  entrance  and  exit  to  the  water  required  for  respiration  ;  and  the  third  is  the  vent : 
the  two  latter  are  not  prolonged  into  tubes,  as  in  the  following  family. 

•  Nulwith^iaiiding  the  similarity  uf  the  slicU,  Iridinn  does  not  belong  to  this  family,  but  to  the  Cardiacea.— Ed. 


ACEPIIALA   TESTACKA.  3// 

The  family  comprises  only  the  genus 

Chama,  Linn., — 
\Vhere  the  hinge  is  very  analogous  to  tliat  of  a  Unio, — that  is  to  say,  the  left  valve  near  the  summit 
is  provided  with  a  tooth,  and  further  back  with  a  salient  plate,  which  are  received  into  corresponding 
fossa;  of  the  right  valve.  This  genus  has  justly  been  subilivided.  The  Tridacua,  15rug.,  have  a  shell 
greatly  elongated  transversely,  and  equivalve ;  the  superior  angle,  which  answers  to  the  head  and 
summit,  very  obtuse.  The  animal  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  is  not  placed  in  the  shell  like  most  others, 
but  its  organs  are  all  directed,  or  as  it  were  pressed  out,  forwards.  There  is  a  wide  opening  in  the 
anterior  side  of  the  cloak  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus  :  a  little  beneath  the  anterior  angle  there  is 
another  aperture  by  which  the  water  gets  access  to  the  brancbia; ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
side  there  is  a  third  smaller  opening,  corresponding  with  the  anus,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  passage 
in  the  posterior  angle,  which  is  solely  occupied  by  a  cavity  of  the  cloak,  open  only  to  the  third  aper- 
ture, which  has  been  just  mentioned.  There  is  but  a  single  transverse  muscle,  corresponding  to  the 
middle  of  the  margin  of  the  valves. 

In  the  Tridacua  of  Lamarck  the  shell  has  in  front,  like  the  cloak,  a  large  aperture  with  denticulated  margins 
for  the  [exit  of  the]  byssus,  which  is  distinctly  tendinous,  and  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres.  Such  is  the 
Chama  ffiitas,  Linu.,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  famous  for  its  enormous  size.  There  are  individuals  which  wev^U  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds.  The  tendinous  byssus  by  which  it  is  suspended  to  rocks  is  so  large  and  tough  as  to 
require  to  be  cut  with  an  u.\e.  The  animal  is  edible,  although  very  hard.  [It  is  placed  in  the  shell  sumewliat 
diHerently  from  other  Lamellebranchiate  MoUusca ;  for,  from  a  peculiar  inversion,  it  is  found  that  its  dilferent 
parts  have  not  their  ordinary  corrcs^wndency, — a  circumstance  which  Blainvilte  thinks  is  owing  to  the  suspended 
condition  of  the  shell.] 

Ilippopus,  Lam.— The  shell  is  closed  and  Hattencd  in  front,  as  if  it  had  been  truncated.  [H.  maculatus,  from 
the  South  Seas,  is  the  only  species.] 

Chama,  Brug.— Shell  irregular,  inequivalved,  often  lamellated  and  spinous,  and  attached  to  rocks,  corals,  &c., 
in  the  manner  of  Oysters.  The  summits  arc  often  very  protuberant,  unctpial,  and  curled.  Often  also  their  interior 
cavity  has  this  form,  though  nothing  on  the  exterior  surface  may  indicate  it.  The  animal  {Psilopus,  Poll)  has  a 
small  foot,  bent  almost  like  that  of  a  man.  The  tubes,  if  there  are  any,  are  short  and  separate,  and  the  aperture 
tlirough  which  the  foot  passes  is  little  larger  than  them.  There  are  some  IMng  species  in  the  Mediterranean; 
and  there  are  also  several  fossil  species.  [The  Cleidot/iients,  Slutchbury,  has  a  very  exact  resemblance  to  Chama, 
but  is  worthy  generic  distinction  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  its  internal  hinge  cartilage  having  an 
elongated  testaceous  appendage,  in  form  resembling  the  human  clavicle.    The  only  species  is  from  Port  Jackson.] 

The  Uicerates,  Lam.,  do  not  appear  to  dillur  from  Chama  in  anything  essential ;  but  their  hinge  tooth  is  very 
thick,  and  the  spirals  of  their  valves  are  so  prominent  as  to  prompt  a  comparison  of  their  form  with  two  horns. 
[Only  known  in  a  fossil  state.] 

Jsoeardia,  Lam.,  has  a  free,  regular,  ventricose  shell,  the  beaks  of  the  valves  distant,  turned  backwards,  and 
involute.  The  animal  (Glossus,  Poll)  differs  from  that  of  Chama  only  in  having  a  larger  and  oval  foot,  and  in  the 
anterior  aperture  of  the  cloak  beginning  to  assume  the  ordinary  proportion.  One  species  (Chama  cor,  Linn.)  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  [and  German  Ocean]. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACEPHALA  TESTACEA,— 
The  C.\rdiacea, — 
Have  the  cloak  open  in  front ;  and  there  are  besides  two  separate  apertures,  (one  for  respiration  and 
one  for  a  vent,)  which  are  prolonged  in  tubes,  sometimes  distinct,  and  at  others  united  together.  There 
is  always  an  adductor  muscle  at  each  extremity,  and  a  foot,  which  in  general  enables  the  animal  to 
creep.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  veiy  general  rule,  that  those  whicb  have  long  tubes  live  buried  in  the 
mud  or  sand.  This  peculiarity  of  their  organization  is  to  be  traced  on  the  shell  by  the  greater  or  less 
depth  of  marks  made  by  the  insertion  of  the  edges  of  the  cloak  previous  to  its  uniting  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  posterior  transverse  muscle. 

The  Cockles  {Cardium,  Linn.) — 
Have,  like  most  other  Bivalves,  a  shell  with  equal  ventricose  valves,  with  prominent  beaks  curved 
towards  the  hinge,  whicb  gives  them,  when  we  view  them  laterally,  the  figiu-e  of  a  heart,  whence  their 
qeneric  name.  Ribs,  more  or  less  prominent,  trend  from  the  beaks  to  the  margins  of  the  valves.  But 
that  which  distinguishes  the  Cardia  is  their  hinge,  where  we  may  notice,  on  both  sides  in  the  middle, 
two  little  teeth  ;  and  at  some  distance  before  and  behind,  a  tooth  or  prominent  lamina.  The  animal 
{Cerastes,  Poli)  has  usually  an  ample  aperture  in  the  cloak,  a  very  large  foot,  bent  in  the  middle,  with 
its  point  directed  forwards,  and  two  short  or  but  moderately  long  tubes. 
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The  species  of  Cardia  are  numerous  on  our  coasts,  and  the  C.  edule,  Linn.,  is  gathered  for  food.  [Fossil  species 
occur  in  nearly  all  the  fossiliferous  beds,  from  the  mountain  limestone  upwards.] 

We  may  separate  from  them,  under  the  name  of  Hemicardia,  the  species  with  valves  compressed  from  before 
backwards,  and  strongly  keeled  in  the  middle,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  animal  is  not  modified  to  suit 
this  singular  configuration. 

The  Donaces  {Donajc,  Linn.) — 
Have  nearly  the  same  kind  of  hinge  as  the  Cardia,  but  their  shell  is  of  a  vei'v  different  form,  being  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  obtuse  angle  is  at  the  summit  of  the  valves,  and  the  base  at  their  edge,  and  of 
which  the  shortest  side  is  that  of  the  ligament,  or  the  posterior  side,  a  rare  circumstance  among 
Bivalves.  They  are  generally  small  shells,  prettily  striated  from  the  beaks  to  the  margins.  Their 
animal  {Peronisa,  Poli)  is  furnished  with  long  tubes,  that  are  received  into  a  sinus  of  the  mantle. 

We  have  some  native  examples.  (The  Donax  irregularis^  a  fossil  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Uax,  is  the  type  of 
thegenus  G»-a;e/u;;/a  of  Desmoulins,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Donaces  by  several  tootb-Uke  lamellae 
which  accompany  the  hinge  teeth.) 

The  Cyclades,  Brug.,— 
Like  the  Cardia  and  Donaces,  have  two  teeth  in   the  middle  of  the  hinge,  and  before  and  behind  two 
prominent  and  sometimes  crenulated  laminse ;  but  the  shell,  as  in  several  species  of  Venus,  is  more  or 
less  rounded,  equilateral,  and  transversely  striated.     The  external  tint  is  usually  grey  or  greenish.    The 
animal  has  moderate  tubes,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  waters. 

One  species  (TeUina  cornea,  Linn.)  is  very  common  in  our  marshes. 

Cyrena,  Lam.— The  shell  is  thick,  somewhat  triangular  and  oblique,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis,  and  is 
further  distinguished  from  the  Cyclas  by  having  three  hinge  teeth.  They  likewise  inhabit  rivers,  but  we  have 
none  in  France.  Cyprina,  Lam.— Shell  thick,  oval,  with  curved  beaks,  three  strong  teeth,  and  besides,  a  lateral 
tooth  behind :  under  the  teeth  a  large  fossa,  in  which  is  lodged  a  part  of  the  ligament.  Palaihaa,  Brug.,  \Pota- 
nwphila,  Sowerby,]  has  tlie  shell  a  right-angled  triangle;  three  teeth  in  one  valve  and  two  in  the  other,  diverging 
from  the  beaks ;  and  the  lateral  teeth  approximated.  The  single  species  known  \_Venus  subviridis,  Gmel.]  is  from 
the  fresh  waters  of  India.     [It  is  also  found  in  the  river  Congo.] 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  set  another  genus  dismembered  from  the  Venus,  viz.,  the  Cordis,  Cuv.  {Fimbria, 
Megerl.)  Marine  transversely  oblong  shells,  which  have  also  strong  middle  teeth  and  well  marked  lateral  plates : 
their  external  surface  is  furnished  jvith  transverse  ribs,  so  regularly  crossed  by  rays  that  it  may  be  compared  to 
wicker-work.  [}^enus  fimbriata,  Linn.,  is  the  type.]  Since  the  impression  of  the  cloak  has  no  fold,  the  tubes 
ought  to  be  short.    Tliere  are  some  fossil  species. 

The  Tellinid^  {TeUina,  Lin.) — 
Have  in  the  centre  [of  the  hinge]  a  tooth  on  the  left  and  two  teeth  on  the  right,  often  bifid,  and  at 
some  distance  in  front  and  behind  ;  on  the  right  valve,  a  lateral  tooth  or  plate,  which  does  not  pene- 
trate into  a  cavity  of  the  opposite  one.  There  is  a  slight  fold  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  both 
valves,  which  renders  them  unequal  in  that  part,  where  they  gape  a  little.*  The  animal  {Pe}'on^a, 
Poll),  like  that  of  Donax,  has  two  long  tubes,  respiratory  and  excrementitial,  which  can  be  withdrawn 
into  the  shell,  and  concealed  in  a  duplicature  of  the  cloak.  The  shells  are  generally  transversely 
striated,  and  painted  with  beautiful  colours.  Some  are  oval  and  thickish  ;  others  oblong  and  much 
compressed;  others  lenticular.  Instead  of  a  fold,  we  often  find  in  the  latter  merely  a  deviation  in  tlie 
course  of  the  transverse  striae.  We  could  separate  generically  some  oblong  species,  which  have  no 
lateral  teeth ;  and  others  that,  with  the  hiuge  of  a  TeUina,  have  no  posterior  fold,  form  the  genus 
Tellinides,  Lam. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from  Tellina  the  Loripes,  Poli,  which  have  a  lenticular  shell  with  the  central  teeth 
almost  obsolete,  and  behind  the  nates  a  simple  groove  for  the  ligament.  The  animal  has  a  short  double  tube,  and 
its  foot  is  prolonged  into  a  cylindrical  cord.  AVe  notice  within  the  valves,  besides  the  ordinary  impressions,  a 
mark  going  obliquely  from  the  impression  of  the  anterior  muscle  (which  is  very  long)  towards  the  nates.  Tlie 
impression  of  the  cloak  exhibits  no  sinus  for  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  tube. 

Lucina,  Brug.,  has,  like  Cardium,  Cyclas,  &c.,  separate  lateral  teeth  penetrating  between  corresponding  lamin.T 
of  the  other  valve ;  and  in  the  centre  are  two  teeth,  which  are  often  scarcely  visible.  The  shell  is  orbicular, 
without  an  impress  of  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  tube,  but  that  of  the  anterior  retractor  muscle  is  very  long. 
Having  thus  the  same  marks  as  Loripes,  their  animals  ought  to  be  analogous.  [It  is  obvious  that  Loripes  and 
Lucina  are  but  one  and  the  same  genus.]  The  recent  species,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  much  less  numerous  than 
the  fossil :  the  latter  are  very  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

We  ought  to  place  near  the  Lucina  the  OiiguH/ia,  which  has  an  orbicular  shell,  two  hinge  teeth,  but  no  lateral 
Dues,  and  the  anterior  muscular  impression  is  not  so  long. 

•  ["  The  irregular  flexuoEity  of  the  anterior  ventral  margin  appears  |  epccics  possessinfr  tSis  diameter,  and  agreeing  alsu  in  ntlier  grnprnl 
to  have  hecu  constuiitly  ret^Ardd  a.s  UiL' principal  (lisiingui§liiii^'  tha-  circuiniilaiiccs,  it  may  perliaiis  be  still  ctflisidcreil  na  the  cbaiiiliai 
racUT  of  this  beautiful  (jciiu^  ;  and  nlieii  vc  consider  the  number  of  I   character  uf  the  genus." — Sowrrbj/.] 
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The  Venusidjb  {Venus,  Linn.) — 
Comprise  many  shells,  wliosc  common  character  is  to  have  the  teeth  ami  laminae  of  the  hinge  collected 
under  the  beaks  in  a  single  group.  They  are  in  general  flatter  and  more  elongated  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  hinge  than  the  Cardia.  Their  ribs,  when  there  are  any,  are  almost  always  transverse, 
which  is  the  contrary  of  the  rule  in  the  Cardia.  The  ligament  often  leaves,  behind  the  beaks,  an 
elliptical  impression,  to  which  the  term  vulva  has  been  applied  ;  and  in  front  of  the  beaks  there  is 
almost  always  another  oval  impression  that  has  been  called  the  anus.*  The  animal  lias  always  two  tubes, 
capable  of  being  more  or  less  protruded  beyond  the  shell,  but  tliey  are  sometimes  united  together 
apparently  in  one;  and  it  has  also  a  compressed  foot  wherewith  to  crawl. 

M.  lie  Lamarck  rt■^t^icls  the  name  Ventut  to  those  which  have  three  divergent  teeth  under  the  heaks.  Tliis cha- 
racter is  peculiarly  distinct  in  the  species  with  an  oblong,  slightly  convex  shell,  [lliese  have  been  separated  by 
Sowerhy  to  form  his  genus  PuUastra,  to  which  he  unites  the  Venerupis,  Lam.,  believing  tliat  the  latter  do  never 
perfurate  rocks,  but  merely  occui)y  the  holes  excavated  by  other  animals.]  Home  {AtttarUt  Sow.,  or  Crattina, 
I^m.)  have  only  two  diverging  hinge  teeth,  and  resemble  the  Crassatella  in  their  thickness  and  some  other 
characlrrs.  Among  the  heart-shaped  species  it  is  important  to  notice  those  whose  trausvf.TSe  ribs  or  stria  termi- 
nate in  crests  or  tuberosities  on  the  posterior  side;  and  those  which  have  longitudinal  ribs  and  elevated  crests. 
They  lead  by  degrees  to  the  Cythereoy  Lain.,  which  has  a  fourth  tooth  upon  the  right  valve,  projecting  under  the 
anus,  and  received  in  a  corresponding  fossa  of  the  left  valve.  There  are  some  species,  as  in  Venus,  of  an  elhptical 
and  elongated  form,  and  others  that  are  ventricose,  among  which  is  the  famous  species  (rt*7Jt«  Dione^  Linn.),  that 
originated  the  application  of  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  to  a  shell,  and  remarkable  for  the  long  pointed 
spines  that  guard  its  )>osterior  end.  There  are  species  too  of  an  orbicular  form  with  slightly  curved  beaks,  in 
which  the  impression  of  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  tubes  forms  a  large,  almost  rectilinear  triangle. 

When  the  animals  are  better  known,  it  is  probable  we  may  have  to  separate  from  Cytherea,— l.The  species  of  a 
much  compressed,  lenticular  shape,  with  beaks  approximating  to  a  point.  There  being  no  impression  of  the  fold  uf 
the  cloak,  we  infer  that  the  tubes  are  not  extensile.  2.  Those  of  a  ventricose,  orbicular  form,  which  want  the 
impression  just  mentioned,  but  have  a  very  long  imprint  of  the  anterior  muscle,  as  in  Lucina.  3.  The  thick  species 
with  radiated  ribs  and  without  the  impression  of  the  cloak,  which  connect  the  Venusidre  with  the  Venericardia. 

There  has  been  already  separated  from  Venus  the  Capsa,  Brug.,  which  have  on  one  side  of  the  hinge  two  teeth, 
and  on  the  other  one  only,  but  bifid;  the  shell  has  no  anus,  is  considerably  convex,  oblong,  and  the  impression 
left  by  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  foot  is  considerable  ;  and  the  Petricola^  Lam.,  with  two  or  three  very  distinct 
teeth,  one  of  them  forked,  on  each  side  of  the  hinge.  Their  form  is  more  or  less  cordate;  but,  as  they  live  in 
cavities  of  stone,  [which  they  themselves  perforate,]  they  become  sometimes  iiTeguIar.  From  the  marks  left  on 
the  shell  by  the  cloak,  their  tubes  ought  to  be  larger. 

Tlie  Coybul*c,  Brug.,  similar  in  form  to  the  triangular  or  heart-shaped  Cytherese,  have  only  a  single  strong  tooth 
in  each  valve,  locking  side  by  side.  Tlie  ligament  is  internal.  The  tubes  ought  to  be  short ;  and  the  valves  are 
rarely  quite  equal.  The  fossil  species  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  actually  existing.  Some  live  in  the 
interior  of  stones.  [Tlie  Sphenia,  Turton,  separated  from  Corbula,  and  which  has  C.  rostrata  as  its  type,  has  not 
been  adopted  by  foreign  Concbologists.    Sowerby  unites  it  to  Mya.] 

The  Mactraid.e  {Mactra,  Linn.) — 
Are  distinguished  among  the  shells  of  this  family  because  the  ligament  is  internal,  and  is  lodged  on 
both  sides  in  a  triangular  fossa.     They  have  all  a  compressed  foot,  fit  to  creep  with. 

In  Mactray  Lam.,  the  ligament  is  attended  in  the  left  valve,  on  both  sides,  with  a  lateral  tooth,  which  locks 
within  two  laminae  of  the  opposite  valve.  Close  to  the  ligament  there  is  on  both  valves  a  tooth  which  is  folded 
into  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  point  being  nearest  the  umbo.  The  tubes  are  short  and  imited.  We  have  some 
species  on  our  shores.t  In  the  jL«iv(7moh*  [Z-ij/t-j-ff,  Turton]  the  lateral  teeth  are  almost  obliterated :  nothing  is 
noticeable  but  a  small  tooth  near  the  internal  ligament,  and  we  may  remark  also  a  small  exterior  ligament :  the 
posterior  side  of  the  shell  is  the  shortest.  The  valves  gape  a  little.  The  tubes  are  separate  and  veiy  long,  as  in 
Tellina.    One  species  {Mya  hispanica,  Chemn.)  is  native,  living  in  the  sand  at  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

THE  FIFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACEPIIALA  TESTACEA— 
The  Inclusa, — 
Has  the  cloak  open  at  the  anterior  end,  or  near  the  middle  only,  for  the  passage  of  the  foot.     The 
opposite  end  is  prolonged  into  a  double  tube,  that  can  be  pushed  far  beyond  the  shell.     This  is  always 

*  These  terms  are  apt  to  mislead,  itntt  nrc  othenvi-ie  otijcctioiiablc.  species.    Tlic  Bmne  Aiilhor  bnx  also  given  a  good  definition  of  .■Impfii- 

The  student  ikould  rf  in  ember  tliAt  the  li|;ameDt  is  always  un  the  |>oi-  deinta,   n-liich  is  iiot  sj^nonyuiaus  with  the  Ligula;    but  our  liinii^ 

terior  kidc  uf  the  beaks.  prevent  us  Roint;  into  rtetail.     Cuinhigia,  Sowerbr,  »hnu|d  be  placed 

i  Kryrinn,  Lam.,  is  tUltcd  to  Mxctra,  but  indiffcrentlr  cbamclct-  near  to  AuipliidcMua.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  di&tiuilarity  uf  the 

itetl.    Oue  p'lrtion  of  them  may  be  Crassatellfe.    ^mphideitna.  Lam.,  hinge  of  the  tn-n  valves,  one  having  a  strong  lateral  tooth  on  each  side 

or  L'gnl'i  of  Montftt;a.  appear  also  to  be  affined  to  Mactni ;   but  they  of  the  ligament,  and  the  other  being  entirely  dei^iitute  of  Uteinl  teeili. 

xrc  too  little  known  to  unign  to  them  a  definite  place.     [Eri/ritiri  hat  The  species  arc  found  in  snad,  in  the  fiasures  of  rocks,  and,  so  far  as  is 

been  lime  well  dcfine'l   by  SoMciby,  who  has  characterized  three  known,  they  arc  tropi<.al.] 
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a'^ape   at  both    extremities.     They  live  almost  uniformly    ouiied  in    sand    or    mud,  in    rocks   or    in 

wood . 

The  Myad.^  {Mya,  Linn.) — 

Are  bivalved  shells  with  a  variable  hinge.  The  double  tube  forms  a  fleshy  cylinder ;  the  foot  is  com- 
pressed. From  variations  in  the  hinge  MM.  Daudin,  Lamarck,  &c.,  have  established  the  following 
subdivisions,  the  first  three  having  an  internal  ligament. 

Lutraria,  Lam.— The  ligament,  Hke  that  of  the  Mactra,  is  inserted  in  a  large  triangular  fossa  in  each  valve,  and 
in  front  of  that  fossa  is  a  small  tooth  en  chevron,  but  there  are  no  lateral  teeth.  The  gape  of  the  valves  is  wide, 
particularly  at  the  posterior  end,  whence  the  large  double  tube  for  respiration  and  excremential  matters  protrudes. 
The  foot,  which  issues  at  the  opposite  end,  is  small  and  compressed.  The  species  burrow  in  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers. 

Mya,  Lam.,  has  in  one  valve  a  broad,  spoon-shaped  tooth,  which  projects  into  the  other  valve,  in  which  there 
is  a  fossa,  and  the  ligament  is  stretched  from  the  fossa  to  the  tooth.  The  species  ou  our  shores  burrow  in  sand. 
Near  to  the  Myse  we  ought  to  place  the^Haf«ite,  Lam.,  that  havea  small  moveable  testaceous  appendage, connected 
with  the  ligament  immediately  before  the  hinder  teeth.  In  the  Solemj/a,  Lam.,  the 
ligament  appears  externally,  but  a  portion  of  it  remains  attached  to  a  spoon-shaped 
tooth  in  each  valve.  There  is  no  other  tooth  in  the  hinge.  A  thick  epidermis  overlaps 
the  margins  of  the  shell.  An  example  (Te//ina  togata,  Poli)  lives  in  the  Mediterranean, 
rriie  animal  is  so  remarkable  that  it  may  become  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  for, 
instead  of  four  lamellar  branchiae,  it  lias  two  only,  which  are  pectinate,  or  rather  pen- 
n-ite.]  Glycymeris,  Lara.  (Crt/todairia,  Daud.),  has  neither  teeth,  nor  laminee,  nor 
lo-iSE,  in  the  hinge,  but  a  simple  callosity,  behind  which  there  is  an  external  ligament. 
The  animal  is  similar  to  Mya.  The  best  known  species  {Mpa  siliqua,  Linn.),  comes 
fiom  the  Arctrc  seas.  Panopca,  Mesnard,  Lagr.,  have  in  front  of  the  callosity  of  the 
Fig  192  — Aiiatina  Buorostrata  preceding,  a  Strong  tooth  immediately  under  the  beak,  which  crosses  with  a  similar  tooth 
of  the  opposite  valve,— a  character  which  affines  them  to  Solen.  There  is  a  large  species  from  the  hills  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  so  well  preserved  that  it  has  been  sometimes  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  sea.  Per- 
haps weoughttoremovefromthe  genus  another  fossil  species,  which  is  almost  completely  closed  at  the  anterior  end. 
We  may  arrange  at  the  end  of  these  diflerent  modifications  of  the  Myada,  the  Pandora,  Brug.,  which  has  one 
valve  much  flatter  than  the  other,  an  internal  ligament  placed  crosswise,  accompanied  with  a  projecting  tooth  of 
the  flat  valve.  The  posterior  side  of  the  shell  is  elongated.  The  animal  is  more  completely  contained  within  the 
shell  than  it  is  in  the  preceding  genera,  and  the  valves  close  better,  but  its  habits  are  the  same.  One  native  species 
(Tellina  iiicequivalvis,  Chemn.),  is  well  known. 

Here,  also,  we  group  together  some  small  but  singular  genera.  The  Byssomia,  Cuv.,  characterized  by  an  oblong 
toothless  shell,  with  the  opening  for  the  foot  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valves,  and  opposite  the  beaks.  They 
perforate  rocks  and  corals.  One  species,  furnished  with  a  byssus  (Mi/tiltis  pholadis.  Mull.),  is  very  numerous  in 
the  seas  of  the  north.  Hiatella,  Daud.,  has  a  shell  that  gapes  in  the  middle  where  the  foot  protrudes,  as  m  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  tooth  of  the  hinge  is  more  distinct.  The  shell  is  often  armed  backwards  with  [two]  rows  of  spines. 
The  species  live  in  sand  and  amid  zoophytes,  &c.    The  northern  seas  possess  a  small  species,* 

The  Solen'es  {Soleii,  Linn.) — 
Have  an  oblong  or  elongated  bivalved  shell,  but  their  hinge  is  always  furnished  with  distinct  teeth,  and 
their  ligament  is  always  external. 

Solen,  Cuv.,  or  Razor-jlsh,  has  a  shell  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  with  two  or  three  teeth  in  each  valve 
towards  the  anterior  extremity,  where  the  foot  passes  out.  This  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  is  used  by  the  animal 
to  form  its  burrow  in  the  sand,  in  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  danger.  Several  species  inhabit  our 
shores.  The  species  in  which  the  teeth  approach  near  the  centre  of  the  shell  may  be  distinguished  geuerically. 
The  shell  in  some  of  tliem  is  still  long  and  straight;  in  others  it  is  wider  and  shorter,  and  the  foot  of  these  is  very 
large.  Some  such  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  tlie  Hanguinolaria,  Lam.,  the  hinge  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  broad  Solenes,  and  there  are  two  hinge  teeth  at  the  middle  of  each  valve ;  but  the  valves  approximate 
much  closer  at  their  ends,  where  they  only  gape  to  a  slight  extent,  as  in  some  of  the  Mactra  :  5.  rosea  is  the  type. 
Psammobia,  Lam.,  differs  from  Sanguinolaria  in  having  a  single  tooth  in  one  valve,  whicli  clasps  in  between  two  of 
the  opposite  ones.  And  the  Psammothea,  Lam.,  liave  only  one  tooth  in  each  valve,  but  otherwise  resemble 
Psammobia.  [The  Glaticonome,  Gray,  is  a  genus  of  the  family  Solenacea?,  "  inhabiting  some  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  continent  of  China."  Tlie  shell  is  thin,  oblong,  with  close  margins,  and  three  teeth  in  each  valve.  Solenella, 
Sowerby,  is  an  interesting  genus,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  Nucula  and  Solen,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  link  that  connects  the  two  families  Solenacea;  and  Mactracece.  "It  belongs  to  the  Solenacea;,  having  the  external 
ligament  and  the  large  sinus  in  the  muscular  impression  of  the  mantle;  but  resembles  Nucula  in  having  the  lateral 
teeth  divided  into  a  series  of  minute  and  pointed  teeth,  difl'ering  from  it,  however,  in  not  having  an  internal 
ligament."    The  species  are  South  American.] 

The  Pholades  {Pholas,  Linn.), — 
Have  two  principal  valves,  wide  and  ventricose  on  the  side  of  the  mouth,  nanrowed  and  elongated  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  leaving  at  each  end  a  large  oblique  opening ;  the  hinge  has,  like  that  of  the  Mya, 

•  [Dysiomm,  I!iiU<Il»,  Biopholius,  ami  Plioleobius  of  Leacli,  are  aU  rc.lucciJ  to  tbe  Saxicavaof  Ltira.,  by  Sowc-rby,  anJ  not  unrcMOJiably.] 
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properly  so  culled,  a  lamina  projecting  from  one  va'ivc  mto  tne  other,  and  an  internal  ligament  proceeding 
from  that  lamina  to  a  corresponding  fossa.  The  cloak  is  reflected  outward  u])on  the  hinge,  and  con- 
tains one  or  sometimes  two  or  three  supernumerary  pieces.  The  foot  issues  hy  the  opening  at  the  siile 
of  the  month,  which  is  the  widest,  and  from  the  opposite  end  there  comes  out  the  two  tubes  united  in 
one,  and  capable  of  being  extended  in  cverj'  direction.  The  I'holadcs  inhabit  cells  which  they  have 
made,  some  in  the  mud,  others  in  rocks,  [and  others  in  wood].  They  arc  sought  after  [in  some 
countries]  from  their  agreeable  taste. 

I'holas  ilncli/lus,  Linn.,  occurs  on  our  coasts.  [The  fi^nus  Xylophaga  of  Turton,  which  burrows  in  decayed  wood, 
is  reduced  by  Dcsliaycs  to  Pholas.] 

Thk  Teredines  [Teredo,  Linn.) — 
Hare  the  mantle  extended  in  a  tube  much  longer  than  the  two  small  rhomboidal  valves,  and  terminated 
by  two  short  tubes,  the  base  of  whieb  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  calcareous  and  moveable  kind 
of  operculum  or  palette.  These  Acephales,  while  quite  young,  penetrate  and  establish  their  habitations 
in  submerged  pieces  of  wood,  such  as  piles,  ship's  bottoms,  &c.,  perforating  and  destroying  them  in 
every  direction.  It  is  thought  that,  in  order  to  ]ienetrate  as  fast  as  it  increases  in  size,  the  Teredo 
excavates  the  w  ood  by  means  of  its  valves  ;  but  the  tubes  remain  near  the  opening  by  w  liicli  its  entrance 
was  effected,  and  through  which,  by  the  aid  of  its  palette,  it  receives  water  and  aliment.  The  gallery  it 
inhabits  is  lined  with  a  calcareous  crust  which  exudes  from  its  body,  and  which  forms  a  second  kind 
of  tubular  shell  for  it.     It  is  a  noxious  and  destructive  animal  in  the  seaports  of  Europe. 

The  common  species  (7*.  navalis,  Linn.),  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  torrid  zone,  has  more  than 
once  threatened  Holland  with  ruin,  by  the  destruction  of  its  dikes.  It  is  six  inches  in  length  and  upwards,  and 
h.is  simple  palattes.  In  tropical  countries,  there  are  lar^e  species  with  jointed  and  ciliated  palettes,  which  desen'e 
notice  for  the  anaIog>'  they  establish  with  the  Cirrhopodes.    Such  is  the  Teredo  palmulatus.  Lam. 

The  Fistulana,  Brug. — 
lias  been  distinguished  from  Teredo,  for  its  external  tube  is  entirely  closed  at  its  larger  end,  and  is  more 
or  less  like  a  bottle  or  club.  The  species  are  sometimes  found  buried  in  wood  or  fruits  that  have  been 
apparently  submerged  in  the  water ;  sometimes  they  are  simply  enveloped  in  the  sand.  The  animal 
has  two  small  valves  and  two  palettes,  as  in  the  Teredo.  Recent  specimens  are  brought  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  our  formations  have  preserved  some  fossil  species. 

Near  Fistulana  we  should  place  Gastroc/uviia,  Spenglcr*,  whose  shells  have  a  toothless  hinje,  and  the  margins 
bein^  wide  apart  in  front,  leave  a  large  oblique  opening,  opposite  to  which  there  is  in  the  cloak  a  small  opening  for 
the  passage  of  the  foot.  The  double  tube,  which  can  be  concealed  entirely  within  the  shell,  is  capable  of  great 
elongation.  It  appears  certain  that  they  have  a  calcareous  tube.  In  some  species,  the  beaks  are  at  the  anterior 
angle;  in  others,  near  the  middle.  They  live  in  the  interior  of  madrepores,  which  they  perforate.  ["Tliis bivalve 
is  inclosed  in  the  posterior  clavate  extremity  of  a  shelly  tube,  which  is  attenuated  and  open  anteriorly,  its  aperture 
being  oblong  and  bilobate,  or  nearly  divided  into  two  by  a  sort  of  septum  which  does  not  quite  meet  in  the  centre: 
this  double  aperture  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  two  tubes  of  the  animal :  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  shelly 
tube  is  closed.  This  irregidar  clavate  tube,  already  inclosing  the  two  valves  of  the  Gastrocha^na,  is  generally  found 
within  some  other  shell,  to  the  inside  of  which  it  is  attached,  or  it  is  protected  in  the  ready-formed  cavities  of  shells 
or  rocks,  or  it  lines  cavities  perforated  by  the  animal  itself  in  rocks,  shells,  or  corals,  and  in  this  latter  case,  the 
double  termination  of  the  shelly  tube  projects  beyond  the  surface  of  the  coral  or  other  object  in  which  it  is 
inclosed."] 

Among  fossils,  two  genera  have  been  recognized  furnished  with  tubes  like  the  Teredo,  but  the  first  [Teredina, 
Lam.]  has  a  little,  spoon-shaped  cavity  in  each  valve,  and  a  little  loose  piece,  in  form  of  a  shield,  at  the  hinge. 
The  other  {Claraffclla,  Lam.)  has  one  of  its  valves  agglutinated  to  the  tube,  and  the  other  loose.  A  living  species 
is  found  in  the  madrepores  of  the  Sicilian  seas,  which  has  been  described  by  M.  Audouin.  [The  best  description 
of  this  genus  is  given  by  Messrs.  Broderip  and  Owen  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Zoological  Society^ 

Some  naturalists  think  we  should  also  place  in  this  family 

The  Aspergillum, — 

The  shell  of  which  is  formed  of  an  elon- 
gated, conical  tube,  closed  at  its  widest  ex- 
|^4*»J^*  tremity  by  a  disk  perforated  with  numerous 

!-■?»!»•??  small  tubular  holes  ;  the  little  tubes  of  the 
»— "  «  ,,K^ 

'*V  °"'^''  ""S^-  Ijeing  longest,  form  a  kind  of 
corolla  round  it.  The  reason  for  approxi- 
mating them  to  the  Acephala  with  tubes  is 

F.g   193-A.peri;inum.  fo^^J   ;„    „,g    ^^^.j    jj^j^j    j,,g^j.    j^    ^    doubic 

•    According  to  Oeilmres,  Onstr.iciijen.i  anil  Fistulana  strc  tlie  same— Ed. 
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projection  on  one  part  of  the  cone,  wliich  really  resembles  the  two  valves  of  the  Acephales.  The  re- 
semblance between  its  little  tubes,  and  those  which  envelope  the  tentacula  of  certain  Terebella,  formerly 
caused  this  animal  to  be  referred  to  the  Annelides. 

The  best  known  species  (Asp.  jnvanm)  is  seven  or  eisflit  inches  in  length.  ['R!a\%  conjectures  that  the  animal 
of  Aspergillum  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  ClavaKella,  and,  as  well  as  Blainville,  he  erroneously  thinks  tliat 
botli  are  furnished  with  a  byssus  passing  tlirough  all  the  anterior  apertures  of  the  tube,  to  attach  it  to  foreign  bodies. 
Tl'.c  Aspergillum  probably  burrows  in  sand,  the  disk  underneath,  and  the  tubular  part  uppermost.] 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  ACEPHALES. 
THE  SlIELL-LESS  ACEPHALES,  (or  A.  Nun.4).  * 

This  is  a  small  order,  and  differs  so  far  from  the  other  Acephales  that  it  might  be  made  a 
distinct  class,  were  such  a  division  considered  to  be  convenient.  Their  brancluEe  assume 
various  forms,  but  are  never  divided  into  four  leaflets :  the  shell  is  replaced  by  a  cartilaginous 
tunic,  sometimes  so  thin  that  it  is  as  fle.\ible  as  a  membrane.  We  divide  the  order  into  two 
families. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACEPHALA  NUDA,— 
The  Segregata, — 
Embraces  the  genera  whose  individuals  are  isolated  and  without  mutual  organic  connection,  although 
they  often  live  in  societies. 

The  Biphores,  Brug.  {Thalia,  Brown  ;  Salpa  and  Dagysa,  Gm.), — 
Have  the  cloak  and  its  cartilaginous  envelope  oval  or  cylindrical,  and  open  at  the  two  extremities.  On 
the  side  of  the  anus  the  aperture  is  transverse,  wide,  and  furnished  with  a  valve,  which  allows  the  water 
to  enter,  but  prevents  its  egress ;  on  the  side  of  the  mouth  the  aperture  is  simply  tubular.  Muscular- 
bands  embrace  the  cloak  and  contract  the  body.  The  animal  moves  by  forcing  out  from  the  anterior 
aperture  the  water  which  has  entered  the  body  by  the  posterior,  so  that  its  motion  is  always  retrograde, 
whence  it  has  happened  that  some  naturalists  have  mistaken  the  posterior  aperture  for  the  real  mouth. 
It  also  generally  swims  with  the  back  undermost.  The  branchia3  form  a  single  tube  or  riband,  furnished 
with  regular  vessels,  placed  obliquely  in  the  middle  of  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  cloak  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  constantly  bathed  by  the  water  as  it  traverses  that  cavity.f  The  heart,  the  viscera,  and  the 
liver,  are  piled  near  the  mouth  towards  the  back ;  but  the  position  of  the  ovary  is  variable.  The  cloak 
and  its  envelope  exhibit  in  the  sun  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  are  so  transparent  that  the  whole 
structure  of  the  animal  can  be  seen  through  them  :  in  many  they  are  furnished  with  perforated  tubercles. 
The  animal  has  been  seen  to  come  out  from  its  envelope  without  apparently  any  injury.  But  a  more 
curious  fact  in  their  history  is  that,  during  a  certain  period,  they  remain  united  together,  as  they  were 
in  the  ovary,  and  float  in  the  sea  in  long  chains,  the  individuals  being  disposed,  however,  in  a  pattern 
different  in  difl"erent  species.  M.  de  Chamisso  assures  us  tliat  he  has  ascertained  a  still  more  singular 
fact,  which  is,  that  the  individuals  that  have  issued  from  a  multiplicate  ovary  have  not  an  ovary  of  the 
same  kind,  but  produce  only  isolated  individuals  of  a  form  considerably  different  from  their  originals  ; 
and  these  again,  give  birth  to  others  with  ovaries  similar  to  the  parents  of  the  first,  so  that  there  is, 
alternatelv,  a  scanty  generation  of  separated  individuals,  and  a  numerous  generation  of  aggregated  indi- 
viduals, and  these  two  alternating  generations  do  not  resemble  each  other.  Certainly  we  have  observed, 
in  some  species,  small  individuals  adherent  to  the  interior  of  larger  ones  by  a  peculiar  sucker,  which 
were  different  in  shape  tiom  those  which  contained  them.  These  animals  are  found  in  abundance  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  portions  of  the  ocean,  and  are  frequently  phosphorescent. 

The  Thalia,  Brown,  have  a  little  crest  or  vertical  fin  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  back. 

Amongst  the  Salpa,  properly  so  called,  there  are  some  which  have,  within  the  cloak,  above  the  visceral  mass,  a 
gelatinous  plate  of  a  deep  colour,  which  may  be  the  rudiment  of  a  shell.  In  others  there  is  only  a  simple  protu- 
berance of  the  cloak  itself  in  this  situation,  but  of  a  thicker  texture.    In  others  there  is  neither  plate  nur  pro- 

•  Tlie  .■Ir,;,li«lajjl,ora  lirlerobranchialii  of  Blainville.    The  TiriirrM  I      t  Si.mc  authors  Jny  that  tliis  tube  U  perforateil  at  botbciiils.  niiJ  thai 
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luberancc,  but  the  clonk  is  prolonjfcd  into  certain  points.  Anil  of  tncsc  some  liave  a  single  point  at  each  e.xtieniity, 
otiicrs  have  two,  three,  or  even  more  at  the  oral  extremity  ;  sonic  have  one  only  at  that  end  j  and  the  greater  number 
are  simply  oval  or  cylindrical. 

The  Ascidlk  {^scidia,  Linn.),  Thetyon  of  tlic  Ancients. 
The  cloak  anil  its  cartilaginous  envelope,  which  is  frequently  very  thick,  rcsonililc  sacs  cvcrywlicrc 
closed,  except  at  two  oritioes,  which  correspond  to  the  tiihcs  of  many  Bivalves,  one  of  which  admits  the 
water  of  respiration,  and  the  other  is  the  vent.  Their  hranchiic  form  a  large  sac,  at  the  hottom  of 
which  the  mouth  is  situated,  and  near  the  mouth  is  the  mass  of  viscera.  The  envelope  is  much  wider 
than  the  cloak  properly  so  called.  This  is  fibrous  and  vascular;  anti  we  perceive  on  it  one  of  the 
ganglions  between  the  two  tubes.  These  animals  attach  themselves  to  rocks  and  other  bodies,  and  arc 
deprived  of  all  power  of  locomotion ;  the  chief  sign  of  vitality  which  they  exhibit  consists  in  the  ab- 
sorption and  evacuation  of  water  through  one  of  their  orifices:  when  alarmed,  they  eject  it  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.     They  abound  in  every  sea,  and  some  of  them  are  eaten. 

Some  species  are  remarkable  for  the  Ions  pedicle  which  supports  them.  M.  Savipiy,  from  his  own  researches 
and  mine,  has  attempted  to  subdivide  the  Ascidia;  into  several  subReuera:  such  are  Cy«Mi«,— body  sessile,  envelope 
coriaceous,  branchial  sac  plaited  longitudinally.  I'haltmla  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  branchial  sac  not  being 
plaited ;  their  envelope  is  gelatinous.  tV<ii'c/««n,— the  branclii.il  sac  without  plaits,  not  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
envelope,  the  body  pedunculate,  the  envelope  gelatinous.  Bo/toiin,— the  body  pedunculate,  and  the  envelope  coria- 
ceous. He  also  takes  into  consideration  the  number  and  form  of  the  tentacula  which  encircle  the  inside  of  the 
branchial  orifice,  but  tlieir  characters,  in  part  anatomical,  cannot  yet  be  applied  with  certainty  to  a  great  number 
of  species.  Mr.  Macleay  has  more  recently  proposed  two  genera,  the  Cystingia  and  Denilioiloa,  on  distinctionsof 
the  same  nature. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE   ACEFHALA   NUDA,_ 

The  Aggregata, — 

Comprises  animals  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  Ascidia,  but  united  in  a  common  mass,  so  that  they 
seem  to  communicate  organically  with  each  other,  and  in  this  respect  to  connect  the  MoUusca  with  tlic 
Zoophytes  ;  hut  what,  independently  of  their  peculiar  organization,  is  opposed  to  this  idea,  is  that, 
according  to  the  observations  of  MM.  .Vudouin  and  Milne  Edwards,  the  individuals  at  their  birth  live 
and  swim  about  separately,  and  only  become  united  at  a  certain  subsequent  period  of  their  life.  Their 
hranchia;  form,  as  in  the  .\scidia,  a  large  sac,  wbicli  the  food  must  traverse  before  it  can  reach  the 
mouth  :  their  principal  ganglion  is  likewise  between  the  mouth  and  the  anus,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
viscera  and  of  the  ovary  is  very  nearly  similar.* 
Nevertheless  some  have,  like  the  Uiphora;,  an  opening  at  each  end.  Such  are 
The  Botryllus,  Gccrtn., — 
That  has  an  oval  form,  adherent  H>  various  foreign  bodies,  and  united  by  tens  or  twelves,  like  the  ravs 
of  a  star.  The  branchial  orifices  are  at  the  outer  end  of  tlie  rays,  and  the  vents  open  in  a  common 
cavity,  w  hicli  is  in  the  centre  of  a  star.  Wlien  an  orifice  is  irritated  one  animal  contracts  only,  but  if 
the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  centre,  they  all  contract.  These  minute  creatures  attach  themselves  to 
Ascidiae,  sea-weeds,  &c.  In  some  species  three  or  four  starred  clusters  appear  to  he  piled  upon  one 
another. 

The  Pvroso.m.e,  Peron. — 
Are  united  in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  form  a  large  hollow  cylinder,  open  at  one  end,  and  closed  at 
the  other,  which  swims  in  the  ocean  liy  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  individual  animals 
which  compose  it.  These  terminate  in  points  on  the  exterior,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  bristled  with  them:  the  branchial  orifices  are  pierced  near  these  points,  and  the  vents  open  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tube.  We  might  thus  compare  a  Pyrosoma  to  a  great  number  of  the  stars  of  a  Botryllus 
that  had  heeu  strung  in  a  line  together,  but  the  whole  mass  remaining  moveable. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  produce  some  large  species,  the  animals  of  which  are  arranged  with  but  little 
regularity.  They  sparkle  during  the  night  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  phosphorus.  A  small  species  is  also  known 
(P.  atlanticum),  in  which  the  animals  are  arranged  in  very  regular  rings. 

The  remaining  species  of  this  family  have,  like  the  typical  Ascidia,  the  vent  and  the  branchial  aperture  near 
each  other,  on  the  same  extremity  of  the  body.  All  that  are  known  are  fixed,  and  they  have  been  hitherto  con- 
founded with  the  Alcyonia.    The  mass  of  the  viscera  of  each  individual  is  more  or  less  prolonged  in  the  cartila- 

OM-k-dgcoftlie  sinKular   i   known  tlie  peculiar  structure  of  the  BotryHus  and  of  the  Pj-rosoina, 
y  confounded   with  the       See  the  n.linirablc  work  of  Savifjiiy  on  Iiivertehrated  .\iiim.\ls,  part  ii. 
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g:inous  or  gelatinous  common  mass,  and  more  or  less  constricted  and  dilated  at  particular  parts*;  but  each  orifice 
always  represents  on  the  surface  a  little  star  with  six  rays.  "We  unite  them  all  under  the  name  of  PolycUnum. 
Some  cover  foreign  bodies  like  tleshy  crusts  ;  others  rise  in  conical  or  globose  masses.  Others  again  expand  into 
a  disk,  so  as  to  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  flower  or  an  Actinia ;  or  tliey  are  lengthened  out  into  cylindrical 
branches,  supported  by  more  slender  pedicles  ;  or  they  are  grouped  into  cylinders  {St/noicum,  Lam.).  It  even 
appears  from  some  recent  obsen-ations  that  the  Escharidae,  hitherto  arranged  with  polypiferous  Zoophytes,  belong 
to  the  Molluscans  of  this  family. 


THE  FIFTH  CLASS  OF  MOLLUSCA. 


THE  BRACHIOPODES.t 


Like  the  Acephales,  the  Brachiopodes  liave  a  cloak  with  two  lobes,  and  this  cloak  is 
always  open.  In  place  of  a  foot,  they  have  two  fleshy  arms,  garnished  with  numerous  fila- 
ments, which  they  can  ptish  beyond  the  shell  and  withdraw  within  it :  the  mouth  is  between 
the  insertions  of  the  arms.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  their  organs  of  generation,  nor 
with  the  nervous  system.;|:  They  are  all  covered  with  a  fixed  bivalve  shell,  and  are  conse- 
quently destitute  of  locomotion.     We  only  know  three  genera  of  them. 

The  Lingul/e,  Brug. — 
Have  two  equal,  flattish,  oblong  valves,  with  the  beaks  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  naiTowest  sides,  gaping 
at  the  opposite  end,  and  attached   between  the  two  beaks  to  a  fleshy  peiUcle,  by  which  they  are  sus- 
pended to  rocks.     Their  arms  are  rolled  up  spirally,   to  lie  within  the  shell.     It  appears  that  their 
brancliiffi  consist  of  Uttle  leaflets,  arranged  all  round  each  lobe  of  the  cloak,  on  its  internal  surface. 

Only  one  species  (lAngula  anatina,  Cuv.)  is  known,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  [Mr.  Broderip  has  described  two 
other  species.] 

The  Terebratul.«,  Brag. — 

Have  two  unequal  valves  united  by  a  hinge :  the  summit  of  one,  more  protuberant  than  the  other,  is  per- 
forated to  permit  the  passageof  a  fleshy  pedicle  which  attaches  the  shell  to  rocks,  madrepores,  other  shells, 
&c.  Internally,  a  small  bony  framework  is  observed,  that  is  sometimes  sufliciently  complex,  composed 
of  two  branches,  which  articulate  with  the  imperforate  valve,  and  which  support  the  two  arms,  edged 
all  round  with  long,  closely-set  fringes,  between  which  there  is,  on  the  side  next  to  the  large  valve,  a 
third  simply  membranous  and  much  longer  appendage,  usually  spirally  convoluted,  and  fringed  like  the 
arms.  The  mouth  is  a  small  vertical  fissure  between  these  three  large  appendages.  The  principal  part 
of  the  body,  situated  near  the  hinge,  coHtains  the  numerous  muscles,  which  reach  from  one  valve  to  the 
other,  and  between  them  are  the  viscera,  which  occupy  but  little  space.  The  ovaria  appear  to  be  two 
ramose  productions,  adherent  to  the  parieies  of  each  valve.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  branchia;.  Numberless  Terebratulse  are  found,  in  a  fossil  or 
petrified  state,  in  certain  secondary  strata  of  ancient  formations.     The  living  species  are  less  numerous. 

There  are  some  species  broader  transversely,  or  longer  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  hinge,  with  a 
margin  entire,  or  emarginate,  or  three-lobed,  or  with  several  lobes ;  there  are  even  some  that  are  triangular : 
their  surface  may  be  smooth,  or  furrowed,  or  veined  :  they  are  thick,  or  thin,  or  even  transparent.  In  several, 
instead  of  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  their  valve,  there  is  an  emargination,  and  this  is  sometimes  partly  formed  by  two 
accessory  pieces,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  the  animals,  when  better  known,  will  present  generic  differences.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  recognized  in  the 

Spirifer^  Sow.,  two  large  cones,  formed  of  a  spiral  thread,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  supports  of  the  animal. 
In  the  Thecideay  Def.,  the  support  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  small  valve. 

The  Orbicul.k,  Cuv. — 
Have  two  unequal  valves,  one  of  which,  being  round  and  conical,  resembles  the  shell  of  a  Patella  :  thi 
other  is  flat,  and  adherent  to  rocks.     The  arms  of  the  animal  {Crispus,  Poli)  are  ciUated  and  spirallj 
curved,  like  those  of  the  Lingula. 

•  On  these  peculiarities  Sftvigny  has  foiuidcd  his  genera /'o/^c/i»M'H,  I  [Mr.  Owen  has  an  a'lmirable  memoir  on  their  anatomy  in  tlie  1st 

.iplidiiim,  Didemmnn,  Eucalium,  Diazona,   SisilUna,  &t..   whieli       vol.  of  tlie  Trinii.  0/  llic  Zoohsiciil  Societi/.] 

it  appears  10  us  unnecessary  to  preserre.  5  Obsen-ations  more  precise  than  any  we  yet  hare  made  appear 

t  Piilliitbratichiata  of  M.  de  Blainville.  [Ban);  makes  them  the  Isl  necessary  before  we  can  arrange  the  Mttgas  of  Sowcrby,  the  Slrigocr- 
order  of  the  Testaceous  Acephales. 1  I  phalcs  uf  Defrance,  and  some  other  groups,  near  this  one. 


CIRRIIOPODLS. 
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Our  seas  produce  a  small  species  {Patella  anomala.  Mull.). 

Tlie  Dischiaj  Lam.,  are  Orbiculx  whose  inferior  valve  is  notched  with  a  fissure.*  We  must  also  approximate  to 
t.ie  Orbiculfle, 

The  Cnittia,  Bru?.,  whose  animal  has  eiiually  ciliated  arms,  but  the  shells  have  deep  and  round  internal  mus- 
cular impressions,  in  which  some  have  fancied  they  saw  a  likeness  to  the  figure  of  a  skull.  One  (Anumia  cranio- 
larit,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  our  seas.  There  arc  many  fossil  species,  of  which  M.  Hceninghaus  has  given  a  beautiful 
monograph. 

[The  Producia  of  Sowerby  is  a  fossil  genus,  with  a  shell  somewhat  like  a  Cardium  in  figure,  and  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  manner  in  which  the  anterior  margin  is  produced  beyond  the  part  inhabited  by  the  animal.  The 
species  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  characteristic  of  the  strata  of  secondary  formation,  and  particularly  of  the  carbon- 
iicrous  or  mountain  limestone.] 


THE  SIXTH  CLASS  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

THE  CIRRHOPODESt  (Lepas  and  Triton,  Linn.) 
In  several  points  of  view  the  Cirrhopoiles  effect  a  sort  of  connection  between  this  sub- 
kingdom  and  that  of  Articulated  Animals.  Enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  in  a  shell  whose  valves 
often  resemble  those  of  several  of  the  Accphales,  their  mouth  is  furnished  with  lateral  jaws, 
and  the  abdomen  with  filaments  named  cirri,  arranged  in  pairs,  composed  of  a  number  of  little 
ciliated  articulations,  and  representinj^  a  kind  of  feet  or  swimmers,  such  as  we  see  under  the 
tail  of  many  Crustacea.  The  heart  is  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  branchia:  on  the 
sides  :  the  nervous  system  forms  a  scries  of  ganglions  in  the  abdomen.  However,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  eirrhous  feet  are  merely  the  analogues  of  the  articulated  appendages  of  certain 
Teredines,  while  the  ganglions  are  in  some  respects  only  repetitions  of  the  posterior  ganglion 
of  the  Bivalves.  The  position  of  these  animals  in  the  shell  is  such  that  the  mouth  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  cirri  near  the  orifice.  Between  the  two  last  cirri  there  is  a  long  fleshy  tube, 
which  has  been  sometimes  inadvertently  mistaken  for  a  proboscis;  and  at  its  base,  near  the 
back,  is  the  vent.     The   stomach  is  puckered  with  a  number  of  little  cavities  in  its  parietes, 

wMch  appear  to  fulfil  t]ie  functions  of  a  liver : 
we  notice  besides  a  simple  intestine,  a  double 
ovary,  and  a  double  serpentine  canal  termi- 
nating in  the  c.\t)-emitj'  of  the  fleshy  tube  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  eggs  pass  through  this  tube, 
and  in  their  course  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  seminal  fluid.  The  Cirrhopodes  are  all  fixed. 
Linnaeus  considered  them  all  as  belonging  to  one 
genus,  which  Bruguieres  dinded  into  two,  and 
these  have  recently  been  much  subdivided. 

The  Anatifa,  Brug. — 
Has  a  compressed  cloak,  open  on  one  side,  and  sus- 
pended to  a  fleshy  tube,  varjing  greatly  as  to  the 
number  of  testaceous  pieces  mth  which  it  is  furnished. 
The  animal  has  twelve  pairs  of  cirri,  six  on  each  side  ; 
those  nearest  the  mouth  are  the  shortest  and  thickest. 
The  branchis  are  elongated  pyramidical  appendages, 
that  adhere  to  the  external  base  of  the  whole  of  the 
cirri,  or  of  part  of  them. 

In  ibe  commonest  species  {Pentalasmis,  Leach)  the  two 
principal  valves  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
a  Mussel ;  two  others  serve  to  complete  a  part  of  the  margin 
of  the  shell  opposite  the  beak  ;  and  a  fifth  odd  one  unites  the 
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posterior  margin  to  that  of  the  opposite  valve :  these  five  pieces  cover  the  whole  of  the  cloak  From  the  place 
where  the  ligament  should  be  spriiis;s  the  fleshy  peduncle.  A  strong  adductor  muscle  unit  s  tl  two\il\es  n  -w 
their  beaks.  The  mouth  of  the  animal  lies  concealed  behind  them,  and  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body,  with  all  its  little  articulated  feet,  comes  out  a  litHe  further  do>%Ti 
between  the  first  four  valves.  The  widest  spread  species  in  our  seas  {Lepas  anati/era 
Linn.)  has  got  its  name  from  having  given  rise  to  a  fable  of  its  being  the  original  or 
parent  of  the  Barnacle-goose,  They  grow  attached  to  rocks,  piers,  to  the  bottom  of 
ships,  &c.  We  may  distinguish  the  PoU'tcipeSy  Leach,  which,  besides  the  five  prin 
cipal  valves,  has  several  small  ones  near  the  pedicle.  In  some  species  these  valves 
almost  equal  the  primary  in  size.  There  is  often  an  odd  one  opposite  the  normal  I 
odd  one.  [Scatpellum,  Leach,  consists  of  thirteen  valves,  six  on  each  side  and  one 
dorsal;  and  its  peduncle  is  squaniose.]  Cineras,  Leach.— The  cartilaginous  cloak 
incloses  five  valves,  but  of  small  size,  so  as  not  to  occupy  the  whole  surface.  Otion 
Leach.— The  cloak  contains  only  two  very  small  valves,  with  three  little  pieces  which 
scarcely  merit  that  name ;  and  there  are  two  tubular  appendages  in  the  shape  of  ears 
Tetralismis,  Cuv.,  has  only  four  paired  valves  encircling  the  aperture,  two  being 
longer  than  the  dthers.  The  animal  is  partly  contained  in  the  pedicle,  which  is  wide 
and  hirsute.  They  are,  in  some  degree,  Balani  without  a  tube.  [Lifhotrpa,  Sow. 
is  pedunculated  like  Anatifa,  but  has,  at  the  base  of  the  peduncle,  a  shelly  appendage 
analogous  to  the  testaceous  base  of  Balauus,  and  possesses  besides  a  peculiarity  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  genus  of  this  class,  that  of  penetrating  stones  for  its  habi- 
tation.] Fig.  IDJ.— Ciiieras  Craiichii, 

The  Balanus,  Brug.,  or  Acorn-Shells. 
Tlie  principal  part  of  the  shell  consists  of  a  testacous  tube  attached  to  various  bodies,  the  aperture 
of  which  is  more  or  less  closed  by  two  or  four  valves.  This  tube  is  formed  of  various  pieces  or  com- 
partments, which  appear  to  unloose  or  separate  in  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  animal  requires 
additional  room.  The  branchiae,  the  mouth,  the  articulated  tentacula,  and  the  anal  tube,  differ  little 
from  the  same  parts  in  the  Anatifa. 

In  Balanus,  properly  so  called,  the  tubular  portion  of  the  shell  is  a  truncated  cone,  formed  of  six  outer  valves, 
separated  by  as  many  inner  ones,  three  of  which  are  narrower  than  the  others.  Their  base  is  usually  formed  of  a 
calcareous  lamina,  fixed  to  various  bodies.  The  four  valves  of  the  operculum  close  the  aperture  exactly.  The 
rocks,  shells,  and  piers  of  all  our  coasts  are,  in  a  manner,  covered  with  a  species,  the 
Lepas  balanus,  Linn. 

There  have  been  separated  from  these  the  Acasta,  Leach,  whose  base  is  irregular,  con- 
vex outwardly,  and  not  fixed  :  the  greater  number  live  within  sponges.  [Sowerby  reunites 
Acasta  to  Balanus.]  Coniay  Blainv.,  whose  shell  has  only  four  exterior  valves.  [On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Octomeris,  Sow.,  the  pieces  or  valves  amount  to  eight.]  AsemOy  Ranz., 
whose  shell  has  no  well-marked  exterior  valves.  Pyrgoma,  Sav-,  whose  shell  forms  a  very 
depressed  cone,  with  only  a  very  small  aperture,  almost  as  in  a  shell  of  the  Fissurella. 
Ochthosia,  Ranz., which  have  only  three  outer  valves,  and  a  bivalved  operculum.  Creusiay 
Leach,  with  four  outer  valves,  and  a  bivalved  operculum.  M.  de  la  Lamarck  sepa- 
rates, under  the  name  of  Coronula,  the  depressed  species  in  which  the 
valves  are  loosely  cellular ;  and  under  that  of  Tubicinclla,  the  species  which 
form  an  elongated  cone,  but  narrowest  at  the  base,  and  girded  with  rings  that 
mark  the  successive  epochs  of  its  growth.  There  are  species  of  both  genera 
which  plant  themselves  on  the  skin  of  W'hales,  and  penetrate  into  their  lard. 
Diademay  Ranz.— The  shell  is  almost  spherical,  and  has  only  two  small 
valves,  almost  concealed  in  the  membrane  that  closes  their  operculum.  The 
opercula  do  not  shut  the  aperture  entirely  without  the  aid  of  the  mem- 
brane that  unites  them.    They  also  live  upon  Whales;  and  we  often  find  Otions  attached  to  their  surface. 


Vig.  196. — B.  spinusus. 
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THIRD  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOJil. 


THE  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

This  third  general  type  of  organization  is  quite  as  strongly  charactcrizcil  as  tliat 
of  the  Verteb.ata.  The  skeleton  is  not  internal,  as  in  the  latter :  but  is  seldom 
altogether  absent,  as  in  the  MoUusks.  Tlie  articulated  rings  which  encircle  the  brdy, 
and  frequently  the  limbs,  supply  the  place  of  skeleton — and  being,  in  almost  evciy 
instance,  tolerably  hard,  furnish  the  necessary  resisting  fulcra  to  the  muscles  of  loco- 
motion ;  whence,  as  among  the  Vertebrates,  we  find  that  the  several  actions  of  stepping, 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  and  flying,  are  performed  by  them.  There  are  also  some 
families  among  them  that  are  cither  footless,  or  have  merely  soft  and  membranous 
articulated  limbs,  by  which  they  can  at  most  crawl.  This  external  position  of  their 
hard  parts,  with  tlie  muscles  inward,  reduces  each  articulation  to  the  condition  of  a 
case,  and  only  permits  of  two  kinds  of  movements.  When  attached  to  the  next  arti- 
culation by  a  closed  joint,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  limbs,  the  only  motion  is  by 
ginglymus,  that  is,  in  a  single  direction,  so  that  numerous  articulations  are  required  to 
impart  variety  of  action  :  and  from  this  results  a  very  great  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles,  and  consequently  a  general  feebleness  in  the  creature  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude.  The  articulated  pieces  which  compose  the  body  frame-work,  however, 
are  not  always  thus  connected  ;  being  oftener  united  by  flexible  membranes  only, 
which  slide  considerably  one  over  another,  and  so  allow  of  more  varied  movements, 
but  not  of  the  same  force. 

The  system  of  organs  in  which  all  Articulated  Animals  bear  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  each  other,  is  that  of  the  nerves. 

Their  brain,  placed  over  the  oesophagus,  and  supplying  nerves  to  the  parts  ad- 
jacent to  the  head,  is  very  small.  Two  chords,  which  encircle  the  oesophagus,  are 
continued  along  the  abdomen,  and  are  connected  at  intervals  by  double  knots  or 
ganglia,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  of  the  limbs  are  sent  forth.  Each  of 
these  ganglia  seems  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  brain  to  the  adjoining  parts,  and 
continues  for  a  certain  time  to  confer  sensibility  on  them,  after  the  animal  has  been 
divided.  If  to  this  be  added,  that  the  jaws  of  these  animals,  whenever  they  have 
any,  are  invariably  lateral,  and  open  and  shut  outward  and  inward,  and  not  upwards 
and  downwards,  and  that  in  none  of  them  has  a  distinct  organ  of  smeU  yet  been  dis- 
covered, nearly  all  has  been  expressed  which  it  seems  can  be  stated  of  them  generally : 
for  the  existence  of  organs  of  hearing  ;  the  presence,  number,  and  form  of  those  of 
sight;  the  productiveness  and  mode  of  generation*;  their  kind  of  respiration ;  the  ex- 

•  A  reraarkiblc  discovery  connected  with  tUis  s 
M.  Herold,  tvho  found  tliat  in  tl)c  egg  of  f'rustsc 
Hide,,  liic  yoU  coDimunicateti  with  tlig  t)«ik   Ihrou) 
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jstence  of  organs  of  circulation,  ana  even  the  colour  of  the  hlood,  offer  very  great  vari- 
eties,which  must  be  studied  under  the  various  subdivisions. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    ARTICULATED    ANIMALS    INTO    FOUR    CLASPS. 

The  members  of  this  great  division,  which  have  mutual  relations  as  varied  as  they 
are  numerous,  still  present  themselves  under  four  principal  forms,  whether  we  regard 
them  externally  or  internally. 

The  An?»elides,  Lamarck,  or  Red-blooded  Worms,  constitute  the  first.  In  these, 
the  blood  is  generally  of  a  red  colour,  like  that  of  the  Vertebrates,  and  circulates  in  a 
double  and  close  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  which  have  sometimes  one  or  several 
hearts  or  fleshy  ventricles,  tolerably  well  marked  :  they  respire  by  organs,  which  are 
either  developed  externally,  or  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  concealed 
internally.  The  body,  which  is  more  or  less  elongated,  is  always  divided  into  nu- 
merous rings,  of  which  the  first,  which  is  termed  the  head,  scarcely  differs  from  the 
rest,  except  by  the  presence  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  principal  organs  of  sense.  Several 
have  their  branchije  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  body  throughout  its 
whole  length,  or  only  about  the  middle  ;  others,  and  such  as  inhabit  tubes,  generally 
have  them  only  at  the  anterior  portion.  None  have  any  articulated  limbs  ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  furnished  with  silky  feet,  or  bundles  of  stiff  and  mobile  filaments, 
instead  of  them.  They  are  generally  hermaphrodite,  and  some  require  a  reciprocal 
fecundation.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  consist  either  of  jaws  more  or  less  powerful, 
or  of  a  simple  tube  :  their  external  sensitive  organs  are  fleshy  tentacles,  which  in  some 
are  articulated  ;  and  upon  which  are  certain  blackish  points,  that  have  been  considered 
as  eyes,  but  which  ai-e  not  present  in  all  the  species. 

The  Crustaceans  constitute  the  second  form,  or  class,  of  Articulated  Animals.  These 
have  articulated  limbs,  more  or  less  complicated,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body. 
Their  blood  is  white,  and  circulates  by  means  of  a  fleshy  ventricle  placed  towards  the 
back,  which  receives  it  from  the  gills,  situate  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  or  at  its  hinder 
portion,  and  to  which  it  returns  by  a  ventral  canal  that  is  sometimes  double.  In  the 
species  last  alluded  to,  the  heart  or  dorsal  ventricle  is  lengthened  into  a  canal.  These 
animals  are  all  furnished  with  antennse  or  articulated  filaments,  attached  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  and  which  are  generally  four  in  number  ;  besides  which,  they  have 
several  transverse  jaws,  and  two  compound  eyes.  It  is  among  these  only  [through- 
out the  Articulata]  that  we  find  a  distinct  auditory  apparatus. 

The  third  class  of  Articulated  Animals  is  that  of  the  Arachnides,  which,  in  common 
with  a  great  number  of  Crustaceans,  have  the  head  and  thorax  joined  into  a  single 
piece,  with  articulated  limbs  on  each  side,  but  the  principal  viscera  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,  which  is  attached  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  thorax.  Their 
mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  they  have  a  variable  number  of  simple  eyes  in  the  head ; 
but  never  any  antennae.  Their  circulation  is  performed  by  a  dorsal  vessel,  which 
gives  out  arterial  ramifications,  and  receives  venous  ones  ;  but  the  manner  of  respira- 
tion varies,  some  having  true  pulmonary  organs  with  orifices  leading  to  them  at  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  others  receiving  air  by  means  of  trachese,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Insects.  All,  however,  have  lateral  apertures  for  this  purpose,  or  true 
stigmata. 

Insects  constitute  the  fourth  class  of  Articulated  Animals,  and  the  most  numerous 
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in  species  of  any  throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  some 
genera  (the  Myriapoda),  wliich  have  the  body  divided  into  a  great  number  of  subequal 
articulations,  they  all  consist  of  three  parts  :  the  head,  upon  which  are  the  antenna;, 
the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  ;  the  tiiorax  or  corselet,  which  bears  the  feet,  and  the  wings 
wlicnever  these  exist ;  and  the  abdomen,  which  is  suspended  to  the  thorax,  and  con- 
tains the  principal  viscera.  Insects  tliat  have  wings  do  not  possess  these  [externally] 
before  a  certain  age,  and  often  pass  through  two  forms  or  stages,  more  or  less  different, 
before  they  assume  the  winged  state.  They  respire  in  all  these  states  by  means  of 
trachew,  which  are  elastic  vessels  that  receive  the  air  by  orifices  termed  stigmata, 
pierced  in  their  sides,  and  which  are  distributed  by  minute  ramifications  over  every 
juirt  of  the  body.  The  only  vestige  of  a  heart  consists  of  a  vessel  which  runs  along  the 
back,  and  alternately  contracts  along  its  course,  but  to  which  no  branches  have  been 
discovered  :  hence  it  is  believed  that  the  nutrition  of  the  several  parts  is  effected  by 
imbibition ;  and  it  is  probably  this  mode  of  deriving  the  nutriment  which  necessitates 
the  kind  of  respiration  proper  to  these  animals,  the  nourishing  fluid  not  being  con- 
tained in  vessels*,  wherefore,  as  there  was  no  means  of  directing  it  towards  cir- 
cumscribed pulmonary  tubes  to  be  aerated,  the  latter  are  consequently  diffused  over 
the  whole  body,  instead.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  Insects  have  no  secretory  glands, 
but  merely  long  spongy  vessels,  which  appear,  over  their  whole  surface,  to  absorb  the 
several  juices  that  should  produce  them,  from  out  of  the  mass  of  nutritive  fluid. f 

Insects  vary  endlessly  in  the  form  of  their  manducatory  and  digestive  organs,  as  also 
in  the  industry  of  their  habits,  and  mode  of  life.     Their  se.xes  are  always  separate. 

The  Crustaceans  and  Arachnides  were  long  confounded  with  them  under  a  common 
name  ;  and  in  many  respects  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  them,  in  external  form, 
the  disposition  of  their  organs  of  movement,  their  sensations,  and  even  manducation. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS,— 

THE  ANNELIDES,— 

Are  the  only  Invertebrate  Animals  that  have  red  blood  :  this  circulates  in  a  double 
system  of  complex  vessels.  Their  nervous  system  consists  of  a  double  nervous  chord, 
the  same  as  in  Insects.  Their  body  is  soft,  more  or  less  lengthened,  and  often  divided 
into  a  very  considerable  number  of  segments,  or  at  least  of  transverse  folds. 

Almost  aU  of  them  (the  Earth-worms  excepted)  live  in  water.  Many  bury  them- 
selves in  holes  at  the  bottom,  or  construct  for  themselves  tubes  of  mud  and  other 
matters,  or  even  transude  a  calcareous  substance,  which  forms  a  sort  of  tubular  shell. 

DIVISION    OF    THE    ANNELIDES    INTO    THREE    ORDERS. 

This  class,  not  a  very  numerous  one,  offers  in  its  respiratory  organs  the  basis  of 
three  sufficient  divisions. 

Some  have  their  branchise  in  form  of  tufts  or  arbuscules,  attached  to  the  head,  or 

c,  in  German.     Leipsic,  1827,  410. 

f  See,  upnn  t)ii~  Kubjf  ct.  inr  Meinoir  on   the  Nutrition  nf  Injects, 
Tinted  in  1799.  amunj;  llinse  uf  tbe  N'aturftl  History  Societf  of  Parit 
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to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body.  Nearly  all  of  them  inhabit  tubes,  and  we  term 
them  Tubicolce. 

Others  have  upon  the  middle  portion  of  their  body,  or  all  along  their  sides,  branchia; 
in  form  of  arbuscules,  crests,  laminae,  or  tubercles,  in  which  vessels  ramify.  The 
greater  number  live  in  mud,  or  swim  freely  in  the  water ;  only  a  very  few  inhabiting 
tul)es.     These  we  denominate  Dorsibranchiata. 

Finally,  others  have  no  apparent  branchiae,  and  respire  either  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  or,  as  is  believed  in  some  cases,  by  their  internal  cavities.  The  greater  number 
live  freely  in  water,  or  in  mud  ;  some,  however,  in  humid  earth  :  and  we  designate 
these  Ahranchiata. 

The  genera  of  the  two  first  orders  have  all  silky  bristles,  of  a  metallic  colour,  upon 
the  sides,  either  simple  or  in  bundles,  and  which  supply  the  place  of  feet ;  but  in  the 
third  order,  there  are  some  genera  devoid  of  all  such  support.* 

The  particular  study  which  M.  Savignyhas  made  of  these  feet  or  locomotive  organs, 
has  led  him  to  distinguish,  firstly,  the  foot  or  tubercle  which  bears  the  bristles,  of 
which  there  is  either  one  only  upon  each  ring,  or  two,  one  above  the  other,  which  he 
respectively  terms  a  simple  or  double  oar ;  secondly,  the  bristles  which  compose  a 
bundle  upon  each  oar,  varying  much  in  consistence,  and  which  either  constitute  true 
spines,  or  fine  and  flexible  filaments,  that  are  often  dentelated,  barbed,  or  irregularly 
so,  &c.;  and  thirdly,  the  cirrhi,  or  fleshy  filaments,  adhering  either  to  the  inside  or 
outside  of  the  feet. 

With  respect  to  their  organs  of  sense,  the  two  first  orders  of  Annelides  have  gene- 
rally tentacles  to  the  head,  or  filaments,  which,  notwithstanding  their  fleshy  consis- 
tence, some  moderns  have  designated  antennae  ;  and  several  genera  of  the  second  and 
third  orders  have  black  and  shining  points,  which  have  been  regarded  as  eyes.  The 
organization  of  the  mouth  varies  exceedingly. 

[I'he  Annelides  constitute  one  of  the  many  small,  but  singular  and  highly  interesting, 
tribes  of  animals,  which,  from  being  upon  the  confines  of  the  peculiar  class  or  sub- 
kingdom  to  which  they  in  effect  belong,  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  modifi- 
cations of  other  higher  groups  :  thus,  by  an  ordinary  observer,  these  creatures  would 
be  at  once  classed  as  Worms ;  and  the  common  Earth-worm,  one  of  them,  would  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  grand  class  of  Linucean  Vermes,  the  great  majority  of  which, 
however,  do  not  even  belong  to  this  great  subkingdom,  but  to  that  of  the  Zoophytes, 
from  which  these  articulated  animals  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  red 
blood  circulating  in  a  well-defined  system,  and  a  far  more  perfect  developement  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  still,  in  their  vermiform  appearance,  and  in  the  elongated  filaments 
with  which  many  of  them  are  furnished,  they  resemble  certain  Zoophytes,- — on  the 
other  hand,  they  approximate  to  the  most  imperfect  Fishes,  such  as  the  Lampreys  and 
others,  in  which  the  spine  has  disappeared.  Their  annulose  character,  and  nervous 
system,  however,  bring  them  nearer  to  the  true  Annulosa,  especially  the  Myriapoda ; 
this  will  at  once  be  evident  by  comparing  the  figures  of  Geophilus  longicornis,  given  in 
p.  486,  with  that  of  Syllis  monilaris  here  figured. f     Mr.  Mac  Leay  accordingly  con- 


■  M.  SnvifTiiy  linK  proposed  a  division  of  the  Annelides  according  to 
their  possessing  locomotive  sillty  bristles,  or  not  so;  reducing  the 
latter  to  the  Leeches.  M.  de  Blainville,  who  hss  adopted  this  idea, 
ran^^es  the  bristled  Annelides  as  a  class,  termed  Entamosnairei  Che- 
Copodpt,  and  the  others  as  one  designated  Entomoxtimrei  Apodes;  but 


he  mingles  with  the  Apodes    many  intestinal   Worn-.s,    which    M, 
Savigny  does  not  admit. 

t  Mr.  Mac  Le.iy  considers  that  they  form  the  immediate  connexion 
between  such  Vertebrnta  as  Amphioxus  and  Myxine,  and  such  Annu- 
losa as  Porocephalus,  and  other  wbitc-bloodi-d  Vermes,  which  have 
the  sexes  distinct.     (Wnn.  Nat.  Hilt.,  Feb.  1840.) 


rnncoi,.]'. 
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thura  as  the  intermciliiito  link  l)etwccii  tlie  V'crtcbrata  and  Annulosa,  ob- 
serving upon  the  curious  circuni- 
stanco  that  these  two  subkingdoms, 
so  higlily  organized  in  the  scale  of 
the  creation,  should  be  linked  to- 
gether by  a  group  exhibiting  such 
great  imperfections  of  structure. 
Fv.w.-^,m.m,M....«Mo,.^^^^^^  This   class  has  been   greatly  neg- 

lected in  this  country.  Dr.  Johnston  has,  however,  described  various  species  (especially 
in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  for  February,  1840),  and  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  in  the  same 
number,*  has  noticed  several  fossil  species.  It  is,  however,  in  France  that  the  greatest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  especially  by  Suvigny,  Audouin,  and  Milne  Edwards.] 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  ANNELIDES. 

THE  TUBICOL.E. 
Some  species  of  this  ilivisiou  form  a  homogeneous,  calcareous  tube,  which  probably  results 
from  their  transudation,  like  the  shells  of  the  Mollusks,  but  to  which  the  muscles  do  not  adhere ; 
others  construct  tubes,  by  agglutinating  grains  of  sand,  fragments  of  shells,  and  |)articles  of 
nmd,  which  they  join  by  means  of  a  membrane,  which  likewise  is  doubtless  transuded ;  lastly, 
there  are  some,  the  tubes  of  which  are  entirely  membranous,  or  horny. 

To  the  first  group  belong 

Serpula,  Linn., — 
The  calcareous  tubes  of  which  invest,  from  theiv  twisting  about,  fragments  of  stones,  shells,  and  all  sorts  of 
submarine  matters.  The  truncation  of  these  tubes  is  either  round  or  angular,  according  to  the  species. 
The  animal  within  has  its  body  composed  of  a  great  number  of  segments ;  its  fore-part  widened 
into  a  disk,  furnished  on  each  side  with  many  bundles  of  stiff  bristles ;  and  on  either  side  of  its 
mouth  is  a  tuft  of  fan-like  gills,  in  general  vividly  coloured.  At  the  base  of  each  tuft  is  a 
fleshy  filament ;  and  one  of  these,  on  the  right  or  left  side  indilTerently,  is  always  prolonged  and  di- 
lated at  its  extremity  into  a  variously-formed  disk,  which  serves  for  an  operculum  and  mouth  at  the 
entrance  of  tlie  tube  when  the  creature  retires  into  it. 

The  common  species  i,S.  contortttplicata,  Ellis),  has  a  round  and  twisted  tube  three 
lint's  in  diameter.  Its  operculum  is  funnel-shaped,  and  its  gills  often  of  a  fine  red,  or 
varied  with  yellow,  violet.  Sic.  This  animal  quickly  fabricates  its  tube  of  mud,  aggluti- 
nating into  it  whatever  small  objects  lie  around. 

There  is  another  and  smaller  species  on  our  coasts,  with  a  club-shaped  operculum, 
armed  with  two  or  three  little  points  (S.  vermlcularis,  Gmelin).  Its  gills  are  sometimes 
blue.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  to  see  than  a  group  of  these  Serpula;  when  their  wings 
are  expanded. 

In  other  species,  the  operculum  is  flat,  and  bristled  with  more  numerous  points. 
These  are  the  Galeolaria,  Lamarck. 
There  is  one  in  the  Antilles  (S.  gigantea,  Pallas),  which  is  found  among  the  Madrc- 
;.13J.-S.  ci.i.inriupli<:..t«,  pores,  and  the  tube  of  which  is  often  inclosed  in  their  mass.    Its  gills  roll  up  spirally 
ukcii  uui  uf  ii>  luue.       „i)p„  tiijy  are  withdrawn,  and  the  operculum  is  armed  with  two  little  branching  horns 

'  Mr.  .Mnc  Le»y  has  given  the  foUowing  quinarian  distribution  of  the  class  in  tlic  memoir  noticetJ  above. 
ANNELIDA. 
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like  the  anllers  of  a  stag.  This  is  the  Terebella  bicorneSy  Abeltlj.,  and  the  Actinia  or  Animal-fiowcr  of  Home. 
M.  Savigny  has  made  of  it  his  subdivision  of  tSerputes  cijmospiris,  which  M.  Blainville  elevates  to  the  rauk  of 
a  genus. 

M.  Lamarck  distinguishes  the  SpirorbU,  the  branchial  filaments  of  which  are  much  less  numerous  (three  or 
four  only  on  each  side) ;  their  tube  is  of  a  tolerably  regular  spiral  form,  and  they  are  mostly  very  small :  such  is 
.S'.  s/iirellum,  Pallas,  and  S.  spirorbis,  Mullen 

Sabella,  Cuv.  {Amphitrite,  Lam.) 
Tlie  same  body  and  fan-like  gills  as  in  Serpula,  but  with  the  fleshy  filaments  adhering  to  the  bran- 
chii',  pointed,  and  neither  of  them  forming  an  operculum ;  they  are  also  not  always  present.     Their 
tube  appears  oftener  composed  of  granules  of  clay  or  very  fine  mud,  and  is  rarely  calcareous.     The 
known  species  are  rather  large,  and  their  branchial  tufts  are  of  an  admirable  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Some,  like  the  Serpulie,  have  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  back  a  membranous  disk,  across  which  pass  the  first 
pairs  of  their  bundles  of  bristles  ;  their  branchial  pectinations  are  turned  spirally,  and  their  tentacles  reduced  to  slight 
folds.  They  are  the  Serpules  spiramelUi  of  M.  Savigny,  and  the  SpiramiUoy  Ulainvitle.  A  large  and  beautiful 
species  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  calcareous  tube  like  that  of  the  SerpuUe,  or  orange-coloured  gills,  &c., 
the  S.profnla,  Nobis,  or  Pmtnla  RudotphUy  Risso. 

Others  have  no  membranous  disk  on  the  foreparts,  and  their  branchial  pectinations  form  two  equal  spires,  the 
Sabellcs  simples  of  M.  Savigny.  Such  are  Ampliritile  reni/ormis,  Muller,  or  Tubularia  penicillus.  Id. ;  also  Tere- 
bella reniformiSy  Gmelin,  together  with  the  Amphritite  infundibulumy  Montagu,  and  A.  vesiculosay  Id. 

There  are  some  with  a  double  range  of  filaments  on  each  pectination— the  Sabell<e  Astai-tte,  Sav.,  such  as  S. 
giandis,  Cuv.,  or  A",  indica,  Sav.,  and  the  Tubularia  magnifictty  Shaw. 

Others  in  which  one  pectination  only  is  twirled,  the  others  being  smaller,  and  enveloped  within  the  base  of  the 
first.    The  Sabellea  spirographeSy  Sav.,  as  S.  unispira,  Cuv.,  and  Spirographis  lipallanzaniy  Mart. 

In  some  the  gills  do  not  form  a  simple  funnel  round  the  mouth,  but  numerous  filaments,  which  are  serrated  and 
strongly  ciliated  on  the  internal  face  i  the  silky  feet  of  these  are  almost  imperceptible— such  is  S.  villoia,  Cuv. 
Lastly,  some  have  been  described  with  six  filaments  disposed  like  a  star— the  Fabricia  of  Blainville. 

Terebella,  Cuv., — 
Like  the  greater  number  of  species  of  Sabella,  inhabit  a  factitious  tube,  but  which  is  composed  of 
grains  of  sand,  and  fragments  of  shells  ;  their  body  has 
much  fewer  rings,  and  the  head  is  differently  ornamented. 
Numerous  filiform  tentacles,  capable  of  much  extension, 
surround  the  month,  and  upon  the  neck  are  gills  of  an  ar- 
buscular,  and  not  a  fan-like  form. 

There  are  several  on  our  coasts  which  were  long  confounded 
under  the  name  of  Terebella  coitcliilega,  Gm.,  and  which  are 
mosty  remarkable  for  having  their  tubes  formed  of  large  frag- 
ments of  shells,  the  aperture  having  its  borders  prolonged  into  several 
small  branches  formed  of  the  same  fragments,  which  serves  to  lodge 
the  tentacles. 

The  greater  number  have  three  pairs  of  branchiae,  which  in  those  with 
branched  tubes  pass  through  a  hole  for  the  purpose;  they  are  the 
Terebetles  gimpleSy  Sav. 

Amphitrite,  Cuv  — 
Are  easily  recognized  by  their  golden-coloured  spines,  disposed 
in  a  comb-like  series,  or  in  a  crown,  in  one  or  several  ranges 
upon  the  forepart  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  serve  them 
for  defence,  or  perhaps  to  crawl  with,  or  to  gather  up  the  mate, 
rials  for  the  tube.  Around  the  mouth  are  very  numerous  ten- 
tacles, and  on  either  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  back  are 
pectinated  gills. 

Some  of  them  compose  slight  tubes,  of  a  regular  conical  form,  which  they  carry  about  with  them.  Their  gilded 
spines  form  two  comb-like  series,  the  teeth  of  which  are  directed  downwards  ;  and  the  intestine  is  very  ample, 
and  several  times  folded,  being  ordinarily  full  of  sand  ;  they  are  Peclinaires  of  Lamarck,  the  Amphgctines,  Sav., 
the  ChryiodonSy  Oken,  and  the  Cistenay  Leach.  Such,  upon  our  coasts,  is  the  A.  betgica,  Gmelin,  with  a  tube 
two  inches  long,  formed  of  small  round  granules  of  various  colours.  A  much  larger  species  occurs  in  the  Southern 
seas,  A.  auricoma  capensis,  Pallas,  the  slender  and  polished  tube  of  which  appears  as  though  transversely  fibrous, 
and  formed  of  a  soft  fucus-stem-like  substance,  dried  up. 

There  are  some  species  which  inhabit  factitious  tubes  fixed  to  various  substances.  Their  gilded  spines  form 
several  concentric  crowns  upon  the  head,  whence  results  an  operculum  that  closes  the  tube  when  they  contract 
into  it,  but  which  has  two  parts  that  can  be  spread  asunder.    They  have  a  cirrhus  ou  each  foot.    Their  body 
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terminates  bcliind  into  a  tube  recurved  over  tlie  head,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  emitting  their  excrements.    J 
have  found  in  them  a  muscular  gi/iard. 

Such  uiwn  our  coasts  is  the  SaMla  alreolata,  Gniclin,  or  Tubiporaarcnoto,  Linn.,  tlie  tubes  of  which,  united 
into  a  compact  mass,  present  orifices  rather  res;ularly  disposed,  like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.  The  AmpHlrite 
phimoM,  Fabr.,  should  perhaps  raiiRC  here,  of  which  M.  Blainville  has  formed  his  genus  Pheruta.  Amph.  otlrearia, 
Cuv.,  establishes  its  tubes  upon  Oyster-shells,  and  is  reputed  to  check  the  propagation  of  their  inmates. 

To  this  order  I  suppose  must  be  approximateil 

The  Syphostoma,  Otto, — 
Whidi  have  a  hiindle  of  fine  silky  bristles  above  each  articulation,  a  siinple  bristle  below  it,  and  at  the 
fore  extremity  two  humlies  of  stifl"  and  gilded   bristles,  beneath  which  is  the   mouth,  preceded  by  a 
sucker  encircled  by  many  soft  filaments,  that  perhaps  subserve  the  office  of  branchiae,  and  which  are 
accompanied  by  two  fleshy  tentacles.     Their  medullary  nervous  cord  may  be  seen  through  the  skin  of 
the  belly.     They  live  deep  in  the  mud. 
The  species  arc  5.  iliplochoilea,  Otto,  and  S.  unciaala,  Aud.  and  Edw. 
Lastly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  group,  has  lately  been  placed 
Dentalium,  Linn., — 
The  species  of  which   have  a  shell   in   form  of  aii  elongated  cone,  arcuated,  and  open  at  both  ends, 
which  may  be  corapareii  to  an  Elephant's  tusk  in  miniature  ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Savigny, 
and  especially  of  NL  Deshayes,  render  this  classification  very  doubtful. 

The  animal  does  not  appear  to  have  any  appreciable  articulations,  nor 
lateral  silky  bristles  ;  but  it  has  a  membranous  tube,  in  the  interior  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  foot,  or  fleshy  and  conical  operculum,  by  which  it  closes 
the  orifice.  At  the  base  of  this  foot  is  a  small,  flat  head,  and  there  are 
feather-like  branchia;  upon  the  neck.  If  the  operculum  approximates  the 
K.«  aB.-D.-..num .,,.<h.,  i.  h,  ^^^^  ^^  ^1^^  TuhuUhranehiate  Mollusks  (Verme/us  and  Siti^uaria),  the  gills 
are  rather  those  of  Amphilrite  and  Terebella.  Further  observations  on  their  anatomy,  and  principally 
on  their  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  are  required  to  solve  this  problem. 

Different  species  have  the  shell  angular,  longitudinally  striated,  or  round.  Among  the  first  are  D.  elaphanlinum, 
MartiTii,  &c. ;  among  the  second,  D.  denlalii,  Rumpf. ;  and  among  the  third,  V.  enlalis,  Martini. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  ANNELIDES,— 


THE  DORSIBRANCHIATA,- 
Have  their  organs,   and  particularly  their    gills,  distributed  about  equally  throughout  the 
length  of  the  body,  or  at  least  its  middle  portion. 

We  place  at  the  head  of  them  certain  genera,  in  which  the  gills  are  more  fleveloped. 

Arenicola,  Lam. 
Gills  of  an  arbuscular  form,  upon  the  rings  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  only.   The  mouth  a  fleshy 
trunk,  more  or  less  dilatable,  but  no  discernible  teeth,  tentacles,  or  eyes.     The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body  devoid  not  only  of  gills,  but  also  of  bundles  of  silky  bristles,  which  occur  on  the  other  part ; 
no  cirrhus  ou  any  ring  of  the  body.     M.  Savigny  forms  of  them  his  family  Thele'lhuces. 

The  common  species  (Lurnhncta  marimis,  Linn.),  is  very  abundant  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  where  the 
fishermen  dig  for  it  to  serve  as  bait.  It  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  diffuses,  on  being  touche<l, 
a  quantity  of  yellow  fluid.    It  has  three  pairs  of  gills. 

Amphinome,  Brug. 
A  pair  of  branchis  in  form  of  a  crest,  or  a  tuft  more  or  less  complicated,  on  each  ring  of  the  body, 
and  two  bundles  of  separate  bristles,  together  with  two  cirrhi,  upon  each  foot.     The  trunk  or  proboscis 
without  jaws.     These  form  the  family  of  .-Imphinomes  of  JL  Savigny,  who  divides  them  into 

C/iloeia,  wherein  are  five  tentacles  to  the  head  and  gills  in  form  of  a  tripinnate  leaf.  There  is  one  in  the  East 
Indies  (TereiWrn  «niu,  Gm.),  extremely  remarkable  for  its  long  citron-coloured  bundle  of  bristles,  and  for  its 
splendid  purple  tufts  of  branchiae.    Its  form  is  broad  and  depressed,  and  it  has  a  vertical  crest  on  the  nmzzle. 
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Pleione,  Sav.  lAtnphinome,  Blainv.),  which, 
the  East  Indies,  and  attain  a  great  size. 


Fiif.  203. — Eaphrosine  lattteata. 


rith  the  same  tentacles,  have  crest-like  gills.    These  also  are  froir 


To  these  may  be  zAAeH  Eupkrosine,  Sav.,  which  has  hut  one 
tentacle  to  the  head,  together  with  arbuscular  gills,  very 
much  developed  and  complicated ;  and  to  which  the  genus 
Anisteria,  Sav.,  established  on  a  mutilated  individual,  should 
probably  be  approximated  ;  and,  lastly, 

Hippo7toe,  Auiiouin  &  Edwards,  which,  devoid  of  caruncle, 
has  only  one  cirrhus  and  packet  of  bristles  to  each  foot.  There 
is  one  at  Port  Jackson,  H.  Gaudichaudii,  Aud.  &  Ed. 


Eunice,  Cuv. — 
Is  likewise  furnished  witii  tuft-like  gills,  but  the  trunk 
is  formidably  arnaed  with  three  pairs  of  differently-formed  horuy  jaws;  each  of  their  feet  has  two 
cirrhi  and  a  bundle  of  bristles  ;  and  there  are  five  tentacles  upon  the  head  above  the  mouth  and  two 
on  the  neck.  Some  species  only  exhibit  two  small  eyes.  M.  Savigny's  family  of  Eunices  is  constituted 
by  this  division,  and  the  particular  genus  is  termed  by  him  Leodice. 

A  species,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length,  inhabits  the  sea  around  the  Antilles  (E.  gigautea,  Cuv.),  which  is  the 
largest  Annelide  known.    Some  upon  our  coasts  are  much  smaller. 

M.  Savigny  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  Marphitia  certain  species,  otherwise  very  similar,  which  have  no 
nuchal  tentacles,  and  the  upper  cirrhus  of  which  is  very  short,  as  Nereis  sanguinea,  Montagu.  An  allied  species 
(.V.  tubicola,  lluller),  inhabits  a  horny  tube. 

After  these  genera  with  complex  branchiae,  are  placed  those  in  which  the  organs  adverted  to  are 
reduced  to  simple  lamina,  or  even  to  slight  tubercles,  or  which,  lastly,  are  represented  only  by  the 
cirrhi.     Some  of  them  resemble  Eunice  by  the  powerful  armature  of  the  trunk,  and  by  their  antenna; 

of  unequal  number.     Such  are 

Lycidice,  Sav., — 
Which,  together  with  the  jaws  of  Eunice,  or  even  a  greater  number  than  in  that  genus,  and  often  un- 
equal on  the  two  sides,  have  but  three  tentacles,  and  cirrhi  to  perform  the  office  of  branchiffi. 

Aglaura,  Sav. — 
IlavC  likewise  numerous  jaws,  of  an  unequal  number,  seven,  nine,  &c. ;  but  no  tentacles,  or  which  are 
entirely  hidden  ;  and  the  gills  are  similarly  reduced  to  cirrhi. 

Under  this  name  I  unite  the  Aglaura  and  (Enone  of  Savigny,  and  even  certain  species  without  tentacles,  which 
MM.  Audouin  and  Edwards  leave  in  Lijcidice,  as  Ag./ulgida  and  (E.  lueida. 

The  Nereids,  properly  so  called  (Nereis,  Cuv. ;  Lycoris,  Sav.). 

Tentacles  of  an  even  number,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  head,  two  other  biarticulated 
ones  a  little  more  forward,  and  between  these  two  simple  ones ;  only  one  pair  of  jaws  within  the 
trunk  ;  the  gilis  formed  of  little  larainffi,  traversed  by  a  network  of  vessels ;  and  at  each  of  their  feet 
two  tubercles,  two  bundles  of  bristles,  and  a  cirrhus  above  and  below. 

A  great  number  of  species  inhabit  our  coasts. 

[The  species  here  figured,  N.  proUfera  (Mai- 
ler, Zool.  Dan.),  exhibits  a  singular  peculiarity 
in  its  mode  of  propagation,  merely  by  sponta- 
neous division,  the  hind  part  of  the  body  being 
gradually  transformed  into  an  additional  animal, 
the  head  and  tentacular  cirrhi  being  already  de- 
veloped. Muller  describes  one  mother,  to  which 
three  fostuses,  of  different  ages,  appeared  in  one 
length.  The  mother  had  thirty  segments,  the 
young  one  nearest  to  it  had  eleven,  and  the  two 

^  ^  Fi;?  2J14.— Nereis  proliftrra. 

hinder,  or  older  ones,  seventeen  segments  each. J 

After  these  should  rank  various  genera,  equally  distinguished  by  a  slender  body,  and  gills  reduced  to 
simple  lamiuse,  or  even  to  simple  filaments  or  tubercles.     Several,  however,  have  no  jaws  nor  tentacles. 

Phyllodoce,  Sav.  {Nereiphytta,  Blainv.), — 
In  common  with  the  Nereids  proper,  have  tentacles  of  even  number  at  the  sides  of  the  bead,  and  four 
or  five  small  ones  anteriorly.     They  have  distinct  eves  ;  their  large  trunk  is  furnished  with  a  circlet 
of  very  short  fleshy  tubercles,  does  not  contain  jaws,  and,  what  particularly  distinguishes  them,  tlieir 
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gills  are  in  the  form  of  very  broad  leaves,  forming  a  range  on  each  side  of  the  body,  upon  which  niiiiiite 
vessels  ramify  extensively. 

Tlic  iV.  ririilit,  MuUer,  of  which  M.  Savigny,  without  having  seen  it,  proposes  to  make  a  genus  Eiilalia,  niul  the 
two  species  of  Eunomia,  Kisso,  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  P/ii/llodoce,  tu  which  also,  perhaps,  sliould  be  referred  llie 
Nereis iiinnigera,  MonUgu,  and  the  A',  ilillifera,  Muller,  which  M.  Savii;iiy,  without  seen  them,  proposes  to  make 
into  a  genus  Lephlia,  and  N.  longa.  Otto,  wliich  M.  Siiviirny  places  with  N.JIaia  in  bis  genus  Eliona.  All  these 
reciuire  to  be  examined  anew  after  the  method  detailed  by  M.  Savijny.  The  genus  Phiilloducc,  Sav.,  however,  must 
not  he  confounded  with  that  of  Jl.  Itanuni,  which  latter  is  allied  to  Apkrodila,a\u\  es|iccially  to  Polynoe. 

Alciope,  Aud.  &  M.  Edwards, — 
Have  nearly  the  mouth  and  tentacles  of  Phyllodoce,  but  the  feet  present,  besides  the  tubercle  which 
bears  the  bristles  and  the  two  foliated  cirrlii,  or  gills,  a  couple  of  branchial  tubercles,  wliich  occupy  its 
upper  aud  lower  borders. 

Spio,  Fabricius  &  Gmelin. 
A  blender  body  j  two  very  long  tentacles  that  have  the  appearance  of  antennae ;  eyes  upon  the  heail, 
and  on  either  side  of  each  segment  of  the  body  a  gill  in  form  of  a  simple  filament.    They  arc  small 
northern  Sea-worms,  which  inhabit  membranous  tubes. 
Polydore,  Bosc,  appears  to  me  to  be  rcferrible  to  this  genus. 

Syllis,  Sav. — 
Have  tentacles  of  uneven  numbers,  articulated  in  ehaplets,  together  with  upper  cirrbi  to  the  feet, 
which  are  verj'  simple,  and  bear  no  bundles  of  silky  bristles.     It  appears  that  they  vary  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  jaws. 

S.  monilaris,  Sav.  [figured  in  p.  391  ante],  the  Xereis  armillitrit,  Muller,  of  which  M.  Savigny,  without  having 
seen  it,  proposes  to  make  a  genus,  which  he  terms  Lycastis,  having  tentacles  and  cirrlu  in  ehaplets,  like  a  Syllis; 
but  the  former,  represented  to  he  of  even  number,  requires  farther  examination. 

Glyceris,  Cuv. — 
Are  recognized  by  the  form  of  the  head,  which  terminates  in  a  conical  fleshy  point,  having  the  aspect 
of  a  small  horn,  and  the  summit  of  which  divides  into  four  very  small  tentacles,  that  are  scarcely  visi- 
ble.    Tlie  trunk  of  some  of  the  species  contains  jaws,  which  cannot  be  perceived  in  others. 
Such  are  XereU  alba,  Muller,  and  Glyc.  Meckelii,  Aud.  &  Edw. 

Nephthys,  Cuv. 
The  trunk  of  Phyllodoce,  but  no  tentacles ;  and  on  each  foot  two  bundles  of  bristles  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  a  cirrhus  between  them. 

LoMBRiNEREis,  Blainv. — 
Have  no  tentacles ;  the  body,  considerably  elongated,  has  merely  a  small  forked  tubercle  at  each  arti- 
culation, which  bears  a  little  packet  of  silky  bristles.     If  there  be  any  external  respiratory  organ,  it 
can  only  be  the  upper  lobe  of  this  tubercle. 

Nereis  abranchiata.  Poll.,  iuBi6Wci«/i'oj)i««,  Muller,  of  which  latter  M.  Blainville  makes,  but  doubtfully,  bis 
genus  Scoletome. 

The  Seoletepe,  Blainv.,  which  are  only  known  by  the  figure  of  Abildgaart  {Lumbricus  tquamalus),  have  a  very 
slender  body,  with  numerous  rings,  each  of  which  has  a  cirrhus  that  serves  for  a  gill,  and  two  bundles  of  silky 
bristles,  the  lower  of  which  seems  to  consist  of  a  fold  of  skin  compressed  like  a  scale,  and  the  head  has  neither 
jaws  nor  tentacles. 

Aricia,  Sav., — 
Have  neither  teeth  nor  tentacles.     The  body,  which  is  lengthened,  bears  two  ranges  of  lamelliform 
cirrbi  along  the  back ;  and  the  anterior  feet  are  furnished  with  dentelatcd  crests,  that  do  not  occur  on 
the  other  feet. 

Ar,  Curieri,  Aud.  and  Edw.  The  Lumbricus  armiijer,  JIuller,  which  M.  Blainville,  without  having  seen  it,  pro- 
poses to  make  a  genus  of,  by  the  name  of  ^colople,  appears  to  have  neither  teeth  nor  tentacles,  and  bears  two 
small  simple  bundles  of  short  bristles  on  its  first  segments,  and  on  the  rest  a  bifid  tubercle,  a  little  bristle,  and  a 
long  and  pointed  branchial  lamina. 

IIesione, — 
Have  a  short  and  rather  thick  body,  composed  of  few  ill-defined  rings :  a  very  long  cirrhus,  which  pro- 
b.ibly  fulfils  the  oflice  of  branchiae,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  each  foot,  which  has  also  another 
lower  one,  and  a  packet  of  silky  bristles,  and  the  trunk  large,  having  neither  jaws  nor  tentacles. 

Such  are  H.  splendida,  Savigny,  B.  /estina,  Id.,  and  //.  pantherima,  Risso. 
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Ophelina,  Sav. 

Body  rather  thick  and  short,  the  rings  ill-defined,  bristles  scarcely  visible,  and  long  cirrhi  serving 
for  gills  upon  two  thirds  of  its  length  ;  the  mouth  containing  a  dentelated  crest  at  the  palate,  lips  sur- 
rounded with  tentacles,  of  which  the  two  uppermost  are  larger  than  the  rest. 

Hereabouts  should  probably  be  placed  the  Nereig  pri^matica  and  bi/rons  of  Fabricius. 

CiRRHATULA,  Lam. 

A  very  long  filament  serving  for  gills,  and  two  little  bundles  of  bristles  at  each  articulation  of  the 
body,  which  are  very  numerous  and  much  serrated,  together  with  a  collar  of  long  filaments  around  the 
neck.     Head  ill-defined,  with  neither  tentacles  nor  jaws. 

Lumbricus  cirrhatus,  Otto,  from  whicli  the  Terebella  tenticulata,  Monta^,  and  the  Cirrkiitcreisjiliger,  Blainville, 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  generically. 

Palmyre,  Sav. 
Distinguished  by  their  upper  bundle  composed  of  large  flattened  bristles  disposed  like  a  fan,  and 
brilliant  as  the  most  polished  gold  ;  the  inferior  bundles  small ;  their  cirrhi  and  gills  not  very  distinct. 
They  have  a  lengthened  body,  and  two  long  and  three  very  small  tentacles. 
One  only  is  known,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  two  inches  in  length,  the  P.  auri/era,  Savigny. 

Aphrodita,  Linn. 

Easily  known  from  the  rest  of  this  order  by  two  longitudinal  ranges  of  broad  membranous  scales, 
covering  the  back,  to  which  the  name  elytra  has  been  given  without  much  reason,  and  under  which 
the  gills  lie  concealed  in  form  of  little  fleshy  crests.  The  body  is  generally  flattened,  and  shorter  and 
broader  than  in  other  Annelides.  A  very  thick  and  muscular  CEsophagus  is  observable  on  dissection, 
which  is  capable  of  being  reversed  into  a  trunk  externally  ;  the  intestine  is  unequal,  and  furnished  on 
each  side  with  a  great  number  of  branched  coeca,  the  extremities  of  which  are  fixed  between  the  bases 
of  the  packets  of  silky  bristles  which  serve  for  feet. 

M.  Savigny  distinguishes  among  them  the 

Halithea, — 
Wherein  are  three  leaflets,  between  two  of  which  is  a  very  small  crest,  and  which  also  has  no  jaws. 

There  is  one  upon  our  coasts,  wliich  is  among  the  most  beautifully  coloured  of  animals  {Aphrodita  aculeafay 
Linn.)  Its  form  is  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broad.  The  scales  of  its  back  are  covered 
and  concealed  by  a  substance  resembling  tow,  which  originates  at  its  sides :  the  latter  have  also  groups  of  stout 
spines,  which  partly  pierce  the  tongue,  together  with  bundles  of  flexible  bristles,  as  brilliant  as  gold,  and  change- 
able to  every  hue  of  the  rainbow.  The  colours  they  present  are  surpassed  in  beauty  neither  by  the  scale-like 
feathers  of  the  Humming-bird,  nor  by  the  most  brilliant  gems.  Below  them  is  a  tubercle  bearing  three  groups 
of  spines,  of  three  different  thicknesses  ;  and  finally,  a  fleshy  cover.  There  are  forty  of  these  tubercles  on  each 
side,  and  between  the  two  first  are  two  little  fleshy  tentacles ;  besides  which  there  are  fifteen  pairs  of  broad  scales, 
which  are  sometimes  bulged  upon  the  back ;  and  fifteen  small  branchial  crests  on  each  side. 

[The  animals  of  this  group,  which  greatly  resemble,  in  form,  the  Euphrosine  taureata,  figured  in  a  preceding 
page,  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  Sea  Mice,  and  are  often  thrown  upon  the  beach  after  a  gale  of  wind.  In 
some  species  the  lateral  setae  exhibit  a  beautiful  structure,  admirably  fitting  them  for  weapons  of  defence,  being 
barbed  on  each  side  at  the  tip ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  injury  which  might  occur  to  the  animals,  in  consequence 
of  the  power  it  possesses  of  retracting  these  setae,  each  is  inclosed  in  a  smooth,  horny  sheath,  composed  of  two 
blades.] 

Some  species  have  no  tow-like  substance  on  the  back,  which  are  the  i/a/^/Af/jAermio/je*  of  M.  Savigny,  and  form 
the  genus  Hermione  of  M.  de  Blainville.    There  is  one  in  our  seas,  the  Apftr.  /ii/striXf  Savigny. 

Another  division  of  Aphrodita  is  the 

PoLYNOE,  Sav.  {Eumolpe,  Oken), — 
Having  no  scales  on  the  back,  and  five  tentacles,  together  with  strong  corneous  jaws,  within  the  pro- 
boscis. 
Several  small  species  inhabit  our  coasts. 

Sigalion,  Aud.  and  Edw., — 
Presents  a  more  elongated  form  than  other  Aphrodites,  with  cirrhi  upon  all  the  feet. 

ACOETES,  Id., — 
Have  cirrhi  which  alternate  with  the  elytra  for  a  considerable  space,  and  stronger  and  better  dentelated 
jaws. 
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The  Antilles  |iossess  a  large  one,  which  inhabits  a  tube  of  the  consistence  of  leather.  Tlie  P/ii/llodoce mivrillom, 
Ilanzani,  named  Polyoiiante  by  Reinieri,  and  Eumolpe  maxima,  Dken,  appear  to  be  nearly  allied,  haviiii;  the 
same  trunk  and  jaws,  and  neither  Renus  havinif  perhaps  been  described  from  perfect  specimens.  Many  species 
of  Annelidcs  remain,  which  have  been  too  imperfectly  described  to  admit  of  their  beinj;  characterized ;  and  the 
Mt/riane,  and  two  or  three  other  genera  of  .M.  Sa»ig:ny,  must  remain  to  be  examined  anew. 

Finally,  wc  place  here  a  new  and  very  singular  genus,  wliicli  I  name 

Cii.ETOPTKRUS. 

Mouth  with  neither  jaws  nor  trunk,  but  furnished  above  with  a  lip,  to  which  three  small  tentacles 
are  attached.  A  disk  then  follows  with  nine  pairs  of  feet,  after  which  is  a  pair  of  long  silky  bundles 
like  two  wings.  The  lamina-formed  gills  are  attached  more  towards  the  upi)cr  surface  than  the  lower, 
and  range  along  the  middle  of  the  body. 

[Here  also  ouRht  probably  to  he  placed  the  genua 
Peripaliis  uf  Guilding,  founded  upon  a  West  Indian 
species,  which  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  which  lias 
much  peri'lexed  naturalists  as  to  its  relations.  ISy 
Guilding  it  was  considered  as  molluscous;  by  Mac 
Leay  as  forminff  the  passage  between  the /ufiVto  and 
the  annulose  annelidous  worms;  whilst  Gray  (Zool. 
„  ,         .  ,.,      ,  Misc.  p.  6)  asserts  that  it  is  annelidous,  and  connects 

-Pcrlp..u.  Iul,(..™i..  jy^^_,.^  „.j,^  LumbricusA 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  THE  ANNELIDES,— 

ABRANCHIA,— 

Have  no  respiratory  organ  appearing  externally,  and  seem  to  respire  eitlier,  as  in  the 
Earthwonns,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  or,  as  in  the  Leeclies,  by  internal  cavities. 
Some  of  them  liave  yet  bristles  to  serve  for  locomotion,  of  which  others  are  deprived,  and  they 
accordingly  fall  into  two  families. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  ABRANCHIA,— 

The  Abranchia  Setigkra, — 
Wiich  are  provided  with  silky  bristles,  comprise  the  Earthworms  and  Naides  of  L>nna;iis. 

The  Earthworms  {Lnmhricm,  Linn.) — 
.\re  characterized  by  a  long,  cylindrical  body,  divided  by  transverse  funows  into  a  great   number  of 
rings,  and  by  a  mouth  without  teeth :  they  require  to  be  thus  subdivided : 

The  True  Earthworms  {Luml/ricus,  Cuv.) — 
Have  neither  eyes,  tentacles,  gills,  nor  cirrhi:  a  distinct  enlargement,  particularly  during  the  breeding 
season,  indicates  where  they  attach  themselves  to  one  another  in  the  act  of  copulating.  Internally 
they  have  a  straight,  wrinkled  intestine,  and  sonic  whitish  glands  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  bodv, 
which  appear  to  serve  for  generation.  It  is  certain  that  they  arc  hermaphrodite,  and  it  seems  that 
their  contact  only  serves  to  excite  each  other  to  self-fecundation,  .\ccording  to  M.  Monlcgne,  the 
eggs  descend  between  the  intestine  and  external  envelope,  as  far  as  around  the  rectum,  where  thev 
hatch,  the  young  crawling  out  alive  by  the  anus.  M.  Dufour  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  deposit 
eggs  analogous  to  those  of  the  Leeches.  Their  nervous  chord  consists  of  a  series  of  an  infinitude  of  little 
ganglia,  serrated  one  against  another.* 

.M.  Savigny  subdivides  them  further  into  Eiiterion,  h-iving  on  each  ring  four  pairs  of  little  bristles,  pii;ht 
throughout,  to  which  belongs 

The  Common  Earthworm  (L.  terrestrit,  Linn.).— This  well-known  species  attains  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  with 

*  T  i&  is  coiiiinoQ  to  vtTj  inanf  species,  as  M.  Sftvigny  first  observed.    As  manv  as  twenty  iiave  been  bei;n  charactcrixed.    M.  Do^cs  only 
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120  or  more  rings ;  the  bulge  is  towards  its  anterior  third.  Under  the  sixteenth  ring  are  two  pores,  of  which  the 
use  is  unknown.  It  pierces  the  ground  in  all  directions,  perforating  it  remarkably  well,  and  subsists  on  roots, 
woody  fibres,  animal  matter,  &c.     In  the  month  of  June  it  searches  at  night  above  ground  for  a  mate. 

[It  is  especially  in  rich  and  well-raanured  soils  that  the  Earthworm  delights,  particularly  in  gardens 
and  meadows  j  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  movements  of  the  earth  ;  and  anglers,  knowing  well  their  temerity 
in  this  respect,  take  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  these  animals  for  baits,  by  introducing  a  spade 
or  fork  into  the  ground,  and  stirring  the  soil,  when  they  soon  appear  on  the  surface.  We  are  indebted  to  Charles 
Darwin,  Esq.,  for  a  remarkable  and  interesting  memoir  on  the  utility  of  this  animal,  read  before  the  Geological 
Society.  The  worm  casts,  which  so  much  annoy  the  gardener  by  deforming  his  smooth-shaven  lawns,  are  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  this  despised  creature  is  not  only  of  great  service  in  loosening  the 
earth,  and  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  is  also  a  most  active  and  powerful  agent  in  adding  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  in  covering  comparatively  barren  tracts  with  a  superficial  layer  of  wholesome  mould.  The 
author's  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  AVedgwood,  of  Maer  Hall,  Staffordshire,  to  several  fields,  some  of  which 
had  a  few  years  before  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others  with  burnt  marl  and  cinders,  which  substances  in  every 
case  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  below  the  turf,  just  as  if,  as  the  farmers  believe,  the  particles  had 
worked  themselves  down.  After  shewing  the  impossibility  of  this  supposed  operation,  the  author  affirms  that 
the  whole  is  due  to  the  digestive  process  by  which  the  common  Earthworm  is  supported,  since,  on  carefully 
examining  between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above-mentioned,  he  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of 
two  inches  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  castings  of  worms ;  it  being  well  known  that  worms 
swallow  earthy  matter,  and  that  having  separated  the  ser\iceable  portion,  they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows 
the  remainder  in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps.  Still  more  recently  Mr.  Darwin  has  noticed  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  eighty  years,  the  Earthworms  had  covered  a  field  then  manured 
with  marl,  with  a  bed  of  earth,  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thickness.] 
[Fig.  206,  b,  represents  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Earthworm,  to  show  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the  setae  directed 
backwards  upon  the  segments  of  the  body,  by  means  of  which  it  is  admirably  enabled 
to  work  its  way  through  the  earth,  their  backward  direction  enabling  it  to  retain  its 
station  as  it  protrudes  its  head  further  into  the  earth.  Fig.  c,  represents  one  of  its 
eggs,  inclosing,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  two  young ;  and  fig.  d  represents  the  escape 
of  the  young  worm  from  the  egg,  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  furnished  with 
a  peculiar  valve-like  structure ;  these  two  figures  are  highly  magnified.] 

HypogcBon,  Sav.,  have  an  additional  single,  or  uneven,  bristle  upon  the  back  of 
each  ring.    They  are  only  known  in  America. 

MM.  Audouin  and  M.  Edwards  likewise  distinguish  the  Trophonius,  which  has 
four  bundles  of  short  silky  bristles  on  each  ring,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  a 
great  number  of  long  and  brilliant  bristles,  encircling  the  mouth. 

The  Naides  {Nais,  Linn.), — 
Have  the  elongated  body  and  the  rings  less  marked  than  in  tbe  Earthworms. 
They  live  in  holes  which  they  perforate  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
and  from  which  they  protrude  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  incessantly 
moving  it.  Some  have  black  points  upon  the  head,  which  have  been 
regarded  as  eyes.  They  are  small  worms,  the  reproductive  power  of  which 
is  as  astonishing  as  that  of  the  Hydra  or  Polypus.  Many  species  exist  in  our 
fresh  waters. 

Some  have  very  long  bristles ;  others  (the  Stt/laria,  Lamarck)  a  long  protrusile 
trunk ;  several  {Proto,  Oken)  have  small  tentacles  at  the  hind  extremity,  and  there 
are  others  with  very  short  bristles. 

To  this  genus  may  be  approximated  certain  Annelides  allied  to  the  Earth- 
worms, which  fabricate  the  tubes  of  clay,  or  debris,  into  which  they  retire. 
Such  are  the  Tubi/ex  of  Lamarck,  which,  however,  requires  further  examination. 
Climene,  Sav., — 
Appears  likewise  to  belong  to  this  family.     Their  body  is  rather   thick, 
hr.  jue.-Lumbncus  lerreains.    ^.^^  ^^^  Hngs,  and  bcars,  for  the  gTcatcr  portion  of  its  length,  a  range  of 
strong  bristles,  and,  a  little  higher  up,  a  bundle  of  finer  bristles  on  the  dorsal  aspect.     The  head  has 
neither  tentacles  nor  appendages ;  posterior  extremity  truncated  and  rayed,  and  they  also  inhabit  tubes. 


THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  ABRANCHIOUS  ANNELIDES,— or, 
The  Abranchia  without  Bristles, — 

Comprise  two  great  genera,  both  of  which  are  aquatic. 
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The  Leeches  {Hirudo,  Linn.) — 
Have  an  oblong  body,  somciiines  depressed,  and  wrinkled  transversely;  the  mouth  encircled  by  a  lip, 
and  the  posterior  extremity  furnished  with  a  flattened  <lisk,  both  ends  being  adapted  to  fix  upon  bodies 
by  a  kind  of  suction,  by  means 
of  which   these   animals   move 
for,  having  fixed  their  anterior 

extremity,  they  draw  the  other      /^'^^■5f^J^>^\^)^\\\\\\\\\\\\M^\\\\\\\\lW^  f^ 

up  to  it  and  fix  that,  and  thou 
readvance  the  first,  [besides 
which,  they  swim  with  facility]. 
Several  have  a  double  series  of  Fi|i.OT.-iiir»do<,ffici».ii.;  «.it..„.mor«t,oo„..v..h..ioi!.i,c.»cUr. 

pores  underneath  the  body,  whicli  are  the  orifices  of  little  internal  pouches,  considered  by  some  natu- 
ralists as  organs  of  respiration,  although  they  are  generally  filled  with  a  mucous  fluid.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  straight  and  swoln  at  intervals,  extending  for  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  body,  where  there 
arc  true  ca;ca.  The  blood  they  swallow  contiuucs  red,  and  without  alteration,  for  several  weeks.  The 
ganglia  of  their  nervous  system  are  much  more  separated  than  those  of  the  Earthworms.  They  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  have  a  large  penis  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  body,  and  a  vulva  a  little  behind 
it.     Several  accumulate  their  eggs  into  cocoons  enveloped  by  a  fibrous  excretion. 

[On  opening  the  Leech  shortly  after  it  has  gorged  itself  with  the  blood  of  its  prey,  it  will  be  found 
that  none  of  the  blood  has  passed  into  the  intestines.  The  operation  of  digestion  is  extremely  slow, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  excessive  manner  in  which  the  Leech  fills  its  stomach :  a  single  meal 
of  blood  will  suflice  for  many  months,  nay,  more  than  a  year  will  sometimes  elapse  before  the  blood 
has  passed  through  the  intestines  in  the  ordinary  manner,  during  all  which  period  so  much  of  the 
blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  stomach  continues  in  a  fluid  state,  and  as  if  just  taken  in,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  difference  in  the  heat  of  the  body  of  a  mammiferous  animal  and  that  of  a  Leech.] 
— Griffith,  An.  King.,  part  35,  p.  129. 

They  are  subdivided  upon  characters  derived  principally  from  the  organs  of  the  mouth.     In 

The  Leeches,  property   so    called   {San- 

guisufja,  Sav.), — 
The  anterior  sucker  has  the  lip  divided  into 
several  segments ;  its  aperture  is  trans- 
versal, and  contains  three  jaws,  each  armed 
with  a  double  range  of  very  fine  trenchant 
teeth,  which  enable  them  to  pierce  the 
skin  without  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound  : 
they  have  ten  minute  points,  which  have 
been  considered  as  eyes. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  Leech  (H.  medicinalis,  Linn.),  so  useful  an  iustrument  for  local 
blood-letting. 

HiEMOPis,  Sav., — 

Differs  by  having  the  teeth  less  numerous  and  comparatively  obtuse. 
Such  is  the  common  Horse  Leach,  (ff.  tanguisorba,  Sav.). 

Bdelllv,  Sav., — 
Has  only  eight  eyes,  and  no  teeth  whatever. 
There  is  one  in  the  Nile  (Brf.  nilotica,  E^TPt.  Ann.) 

Nephelis,  Sav., — 
Has  also  but  eight  eyes,  and  the  mouth  with  only  three  folds  of  the  skin  interiorly. 
M.  de  Blainville  terms  them  Erpobdellit,  and  M.  Oken  Helhio. 

Numerous  small  species  inhabit  our  fresh  waters,  among  which  should  be  distinguished 
Trochetia,  Dutrochet, — 
Which  differ  by  having  a  bulge  at  the  genitals. 
.\  species  (Geobdetla  trochetii,  Blainv.),  is  often  seen  upon  the  ground,  pursuing  the  Earthworms. 
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M.  Moquin  Tandon  lias  described  a  subgenus  oy  tbe  name  of  Aulastoma,  the  mouth  of  whicli  has 
merely  longitudinal  folds,  several  in  number. 

In  the  suite  of  Nephelis,  should  be  placed  the  BranchiobdelUa  of  M.  Odier,  remarkable  for  basing 
two  jaws  and  no  eyes. 

One  species  only  is  known,  which  lives  upon  the  gills  of  the  Crab. 

All  these  subdivisions  have  the  anterior  sucker  a  little  separated  from  the  body :  the  two  next  are 
distinguished  by  a  further  separation,  composing  almost  a  segment,  having  a  transverse  aperture. 

H^MOCHARIS,  Sav., — 
In  addition  to  this  conformation,  have  eight  eyes,  a  slender  body,  and  rings  not  very  distinct.     Their 
jaws  do  not  project,  and  are  scarcely  visible :  they  do  not  swim,  but  advance  in  the  manner  of  the 
caterpillars  termed  geometrical,  and  attach  themselves  particularly  to  fishes.     They  are  the  Piscicola 
of  Blainville,  and  the  Icthiobdelta  of  Lamarck. 
One  species  is  common  upon  the  Carp,  (//.  piscium,  Linn.). 

Albiones,  Sav.  (Pontobdella,  Leach  and  Blainville), — 
lliflfer  from  the  preceding  by  having  the  body  bristled  with  tubercles,  and  eyes  only  six  in  numljer. 
They  live  in  the  sea. 

There  is  a  parasite  on  the  Torpedo,  named  Branchellion,  very  similar  to  a  Leech,  but  which  appears 
to  have  a  little  mouth  at  the  hind  border  of  its  anterior  disk,  which  last  is  borne  on  a  slender  neck,  and 
at  the  base  of  it  is  a  small  hole  for  the  generative  organs.  The  lateral  edges  of  its  folds,  which  are 
compressed  ami  salient,  have  been  regarded  as  branchiffi,  Ijut  1  cannot  perceive  vessels  ramifying  upon 
them  ;  the  epidermis  is  ample,  and  envelopes  the  creature  like  a  very  loose  sac. 

Clepsines,  Sav.  {Glossoporis,  Johnson), — 
Ranks  commonly  also  among  the  Leeches.     The  body  is  widened,  with  a  disk  only  behind,  and  the 
mouth  is  formed  into  a  trunk,  and  not  suctorial ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  these  belong  lo 
the  family  of  Planarice.     Phillines,  Oken,  and  Malacobdellis,  Blainv.,  have  also  a  widened  body,  and 
want  the  anterior  sucker.     Their  habits  are  parasitic. 

The  Gordians  {Gordius,  Linn.)  — 
Have  the  body  in  form  of  a  filament ;  slight  transverse  folds,  which  mark  the  articulations  only ;  and 
no  feet,  branchiae,  or  tentacles  have  yet  been  discerned ;  nevertheless,  they  are  internally  distinguished 
by  a  knotted  nervous  chord.     They  should  perhaps  be  placed,  however,  with  the  intestinal   worms, 
such  as  the  Nemertes. 

The  various  species  inhabit  fresh  water,  mud,  and  inund.ited  grounds,  which  they  perforate  in  all  directions, 
&c.  [We  have  not  unfrequently  met  with  them  upon  garden-cabbages,  and  their  name  is  derived  from  the  com- 
plex knots  into  which  they  seemingly  entangle  their  ex- 
tremely elongated  bodies.]  The  commonest  (G.  aquaficus, 
Linn.),  is  several  inches  long,  and  scarcely  thicker  than 
a  hair.  See  the  memoir  of  Dr.  George  Johnston  on  this  spe- 
cies in  the  Moijazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  359.] 
[This  animal,  which  is  found  in  slowly-running  and  stagnant 
waters  in  the  summer,  is  commonly  mistaken  for  the  species 
ot  Filaria,  the  proper  habitat  of  which  is  the  intestines  of 
Beetles  and  other  insects.  The  head  of  Gordius  is  obtusely 
th  a  simple  circular  terminal  pore  for  a  mouth,  from  which  a  sort  of  membrane  can  be  forced  by 
The  tail  is  bifid  ;  the  processes  short,  equal,  and  obtuse ;  the  latter  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
mouth.  Thus  Dr.  Turton  describes  the  mouth  as  "small,  horizontal,  with  equal  obtuse  jaws."  Dr.  Johnston 
states,  that  having  cut  off  portions  of  the  anterior  extremity  and  tail,  the  detached  parts  soon  lost  every  sign  of 
life  ;  it  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  each  part  would  grow  into  a  perfect  animal.] 


9. — Gurdius  nqu&tic 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   THK   ARTICULATED    ANIMALS   WITH 
ARTICULATED  LEGS.* 

UY    M.    P.    A.    LATREILI.E. 


Overwhelmed  by  the  variety  of  his  occupations,  and  yielding  too  easily  to  the  im- 
pulse of  friendship,  M.  Cuvier  has  confided  to  me  the  portion  of  this  work  which  treats 
upon  insects. 

These  animals  were  the  objects  of  his  earliest  studies  in  zoology,  and  hence  origin- 
ated his  friendship  with  Fabricius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Linnaeus,  who 
has  repeatedly,  in  his  works,  shown  evidences  of  his  particular  esteem.  Various  inte- 
resting observations  upon  some  of  these  animals,  pubhshed  in  the  Journal  d'Uistoire 
Katurelle,  formed  the  prelude  to  his  works  upon  natural  history.  Entomology,  like  the 
other  branches  of  zoology,  has  derived  the  greatest  advantages  from  his  anatomical  re- 
searches, and  the  happy  modifications  which  he  has  thence  made  in  the  groundwork  of  our 
classification.  The  external  structure  of  insects  has  been  better  understood  ;  and  this 
branch  of  the  science  has  no  longer  been  neglected,  as  it  had  pre\'iously  been.  His 
Tableau  Elt'mentaire  de  VHistoire  Naturelle,  and  Legoiis  d'Anatomie  Compar^e,  have 
pointed  out  the  path  to  the  natural  method.  The  public  will  therefore  have  cause  to 
regret  that  his  numerous  pursuits  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  this  portion 
of  his  treatise  upon  animals. 

In  undertaking  this  work,  my  object  has  been  to  unite,  in  as  narrow  limits  as  possible, 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  insects  ;  to  arrange  these  animals  with  precision 
and  clearness,  in  a  natural  series ;  to  sketch  their  physiognomy ;  to  trace,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  their  distinguishing  features,  adopting  a  plan  which  shall  be  in  rela- 
tion to  the  progressive  advance  of  the  science  and  of  the  student ;  to  notice  the  bene- 
ficial and  obnoxious  species, — indicating,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  sources  where  he 
may  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  other  species ;  to  reduce  the  science  to  the  engaging 
simplicity  which  it  exhibited  in  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  Geofiroy,  and  the  earlier  works 
of  Fabricius,  and  yet  to  present  it  as  it  no~w  appears,  enriched  but  not  overcharged  with 
recent  obser^■ations  and  researches ; — in  a  word,  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  work 
of  Cuvier. 

This  author,  in  his  Tableau  Elementaire  de  VHistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,  did  not 
limit  the  extent  of  the  class  of  insects,  as  restricted  by  Linnaeus,  but  introduced  neces- 

■  [Tbes«  introdnctorr  obserralions  appeared  in  both  editions  of  the  liihed  in  the  intervening  period.  In  lilte  manner,  the  internal  anatomy 

Htgne  Atiimitl,  the  object  of  LatreiUe  being  herein  to  set  forth  the  of  these  animals  had  been  greatly  studied.— thereby,  in  many  instances, 
eeneral  principles  upon  which  his  arrangement  of  the  Linncean  insects   .   affording  more  certain  proofs  of  the  solidity  of  many  of  the  groups  pre- 

was  founded.    In  the  second  edition,  the  same  general  classification  viously  proposed,  and  of  whose  internal  stmcture  it  therefore  tjecame 

was  adopted,  hot  considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  arrange-  necessary  to  add  the  details  to  the  generally  external  character  pre- 

ment  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  groups,  such  as  families,  genera,  viously  given  :  so  that  this  second  edition  ought  more  strictly  to  be 

&c.,  it  having  been  impossible  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  then  regarded  aa  an  entirely  new  work.] 

present  slate  <if  the  science,  svithout  modifying  the  former  arrange-  •,•  Throughout  the  Articulated  portion  of  the  prrsent  edition,  the 

og  great  aduitious ;  so  that  two  volumes  were  requisite  original  passages  are  enclosed  in  editorial  parentheses,  thas  f  ]. 
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siiry  modifications,  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of  other  subsequent  classifications. 
He  at  first  characterized  insects  from  other  invertebrated  animals,  by  more  rigorous 
characters  than  had  been  before  employed, — namely,  a  knotted  or  ganglionated  nervous 
chord,  extending  down  the  body,  and  articulated  limbs.  Linnseus  terminated  his  class 
of  insects  with  those  which  are  destitute  of  wings,  although  some  of  them — as  the 
crabs  and  spiders — are,  in  respect  to  their  organic  systems,  the  most  perfectly  organized 
(Iss  plus  par/aits)  of  the  class,  and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the  molluscous  animals. 
This  arrangement  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  natural  system ;  and  M.  Cuvier,  by  placing 
the  Crustacea  at  the  head  of  the  class,  succeeded  by  the  other  apterous  insects,  has 
rectified  the  method  in  a  point  where  the  series  was  in  opposition  to  the  scale  formed 
by  nature. 

In  his  Lerons  d'Anatomie  Compar^e,  the  class  of  insects,  after  the  removal  of  the 
Crustacea,  was  divided  into  nine  orders,  founded  upon  nature,  or  the  functions  of  their 
mouth-organs,  and  the  variations  in  their  wings,  thus  uniting  the  principles  of  the 
Linnaean  and  Fabrician  arrangements.  [1st.  Those  with  ma.\illse,  five  orders  :  Gnath- 
aptera  (including  the  majority  of  the  Linnaean  Aptera,  after  the  removal  of  the  Crustacea), 
Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Orthoptera ;  and,  2nd,  those  wdthout  max- 
illae, four  orders :  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aptera.]  The  groups  esta- 
blished by  Cuvier  in  his  Gnathapterous  order  are  nearly  identical  with  those  which  I 
proposed  in  a  Memoir  presented  to  the  Soci^te  Philomatique,  in  April,  1795,  and  in  my 
Precis  des  Caractires  Ge'n&iques  des  Insectes,  in  which  I  divided  the  Linnsean  Aptera 
into  seven  orders  : — l.Suctoria;  2.  Thysanura;  3.  Parasita;  4.  Acephala  (the  Arach- 
nldes  palpistes  of  Lamarck);  5.  Entomostraca;  6.  Crustacea;   7.  Myriapoda. 

Lamarck's  arrangement  of  the  Linnaean  Aptera  appears,  however,  to  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  natural  system ;  and  we  have  adopted  it,  with  certain  modifications,  which 
we  will  now  explain.  With  him,  I  divide  the  Linnsean  insects  into  three  classes  : — 
Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta  ;  but  I  do  not  employ  the  characters  derived 
from  metamorphosis ; — these,  although  natural,  and  already  employed  by  De  Geer,  not 
being  classical  (classique),  presupposing  the  obsen-ation  of  the  animal  in  its  different 
states,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected.  I  have  not,  however,  entirely  neglected 
these  characters ;  and,  indeed,  a  Memoir  which  I  have  prepared  upon  the  metamor- 
phoses of  insects,  not  yet  published,  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  general  observations 
upon  the  different  groups. 

In  the  class  Crustacea,  I  have  estabhshed  five  apparently  natural  orders,  founded 
upon  the  situation  and  form  of  the  branchiae,  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  articu- 
lated "with  the  thorax,  and  the  mouth-organs ;  and  I  have  terminated  this  class,  like 
Lamarck,  with  the  Branchiopoda,  which  are  a  kind  of  Crustaceous  Arachnida. 

In  the  class  Arachnida,  I  only  comprehend  the  Arachnid^s  palpistes  of  Lamarck, 
and  which  thus  constitute  a  group  well  characterized,  both  internally  [from  the  struc- 
ture of  their  respiratory  apparatus]  and  externally,  from  their  being  destitute  of  antennae, 
and  have  ordinarily  four  pairs  of  feet.  I  divide  this  class  into  two  orders  :  namely,  the 
Pulmonaria  and  Trachearia. 

The  class  of  Insecta  is  characterized  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  the  system  of  res- 
piration consisting  of  two  air  tubes  running  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  furnished  at 
intervals  with  centres  of  ramifications,  corresponding  with  the  [external]  spiracles,  and 
by  the  possession  of   rwo  antennae.     The  primary  groups  of  insects  are  founded  upon 
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the  followini^  considerations  : — 1st,  Wingless  insects,  with  incomplete  metamorphoses, 
or  which  do  not  undergo  any  cliange,  comprising  the  first  three  orders  ;  '2ndly,  Wingless 
insects,  undergoing  comi)lete  metamorphoses,  comprising  the  fourth  order ;  and,  3rdly, 
Insects  with  wings,  which  they  acquire  hy  metamorphosis,  either  of  an  incomplete  or 
jierfcct  kind,  containing  the  last  eight  orders.  Ilic  first  of  these  primary  groups  cor- 
responds with  Lamarck's  Arachnidcs  antennistes  ;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  single 
genus  Pulex  [or  the  flea],  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  be  related  by  means  of  the  genus 
Hippobosca  [or  forest  flies],  with  tlie  order  Diptera,  although,  in  other  respects,  and  in 
its  metamorphoses,  it  is  removed  from  the  genus  last  named.  It  is,  moreover,  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  these  natural  enchainments ;  and  often,  even  when  discovered, 
we  arc  compelled  to  sacrifice  these  relations  to  the  precision  and  facility  of  our  [arti- 
ficial] methods. 

To  the  before  known  orders  of  insects  I  have  added  that  of  Strcpsiptera  (Kirby), 
but  under  the  name  of  Ilhii)iptera, — the  former  appearing  [but  erroneously]  to  me  to 
be  founded  upon  an  incorrect  supposition.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  order  might  be  sup- 
pressed, and  united  with  the  Diptera,  as  Lamarck  had  suggested. 

For  the  reasons  assigned  in  my  Considerations  Generates,  &c.,  p.  46,  and  whicli  I 
might  support  by  other  proofs,  I  have  attached  more  weight  to  the  characters  derived 
from  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  the  general  construction  of  the  body,  than  to  the 
modifications  of  the  mouth-organs,  at  least  when  their  structure  is  referable  to  the  same 
tyiic.  Hence  I  do  not  divide  the  class  first  into  gnawing  and  sucking  insects,  but  into 
those  with  wings,  or  wing-cases,  &c.,  nearly  similar  to  the  series  of  the  Linnaian  orders, 
using,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  characters  derived  from  the  mouth-organs,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  by  Fabrieius,  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  Clairville.  and 
Dumeril,  whose  arrangements  consequently  differ  from  mine. 

I  have  followed  Cuner  in  reducing  the  number  of  families  proposed  in  my  former 
works,  and  in  converting  into  subgenera  the  groups  separated  from  theLinnfean  genera, 
although  their  characters  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct.  Such  was  also  the  plan  of 
Gmelin,  which  is  simple  and  advantageous,  by  bringing  the  subject  more  within  the 
capacity  of  the  student. 

All  my  groups  are  founded  upon  the  comparative  investigation  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
animals  which  I  desire  to  make  known,  and  upon  the  obsen'ation  of  their  habits.  It  is 
from  being  too  exclusive  in  their  considerations,  that  the  majority  of  naturalists  entirely 
lose  sight  of  the  natural  system  {I'ordre  nature!). 

To  the  facts  recorded  by  Reaumur,  Roesel,  De  Geer,  Bonnet,  the  Hubers,  &c.,  upon 
the  instincts  of  insects,  I  have  added  many  collected  by  myself;  while  the  works  of 
Cuvier,  L.  Dufour,  M.  Serres,  Strauss,  Audouin,  and  MUne  Edwards,  have  furnished 
me  with  anatomical  obsen'ations.  As  I  have  been  able  to  describe  but  a  very  small 
number  of  insects,  I  have  selected  the  commonest  and  most  interesting  species. 

[Such  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  introductory  observations  of  Latreille,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  period  of  ten  years,  which  had  elapsed  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  double 
the  space  assigned  to  the  Linnsean  Insecta,  which,  in  the  second  edition,  occupied  up- 
wards of  1100  pages.  The  latter  was  published  in  1829  ;  and  if  we  contrast  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  period  with  the  ten  preceding,  we  shall  be  com- 
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pelled  to  iulinit  that  Entomolog}'  has  made  far  more  rapid  strides  in  these  days  than 
heretofore.  The  establishment  of  Entomological  Societies  in  France  and  England  has 
called  forth  the  exertions  of  many  students,  who,  in  every  branch  of  the  science,  have 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  these  tribes  of  animals ;  but  it  has  been  especially 
with  reference  to  the  description  of  new  genera  and  species  that  the  greatest  strides 
have  been  made.  To  attempt,  within  the  very  limited  space  devoted  in  this  edition 
to  the  Invertebrated  Animals,  to  give  even  a  list  of  all  the  new  genera  established  since 
1829,  would  be  useless;  and  this  portion  of  the  work  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
treated  in  a  plan  somewhat  at  variance  with  that  of  the  vertebrated  portion.  As  we 
cannot,  therefore,  give  the  genera,  subgenera,  sections,  subsections,  and  other  inferior 
groups,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  rest  upon  isolated  structural  characters, 
often  of  trivial  nature  (such  as  the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae,  the  number  of 
cells  or  spaces  formed  by  the  veins  of  the  wings,  &c.),  I  shall  confine  myself  more  espe- 
cially to  those  natural  groups  which  Latreille,  in  his  other  works,  regarded  as  "  natural 
families," — groups  equivalent  in  general  with  the  Linnaean  genera,  to  which  but  few 
additions  of  importance  have  been  made,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  will  aft'ord  a  good 
and  sufficiently  general  view  of  Entomology, — noticing,  however,  their  sectional  distri- 
bution, and  the  more  remarkable  of  the  groups  now  termed  genera. 

It  is  in  the  first  place,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  limits  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Articulata,  and  its  primary  divisions,  have  recently  formed  the  subjects  of  much  discus- 
sion. The  researches  of  Drs.  Nordmann,  V.  Thompson,  and  Burmeister  have  clearly 
proved,  not  only  that  the  Cirrhipedes,  placed  by  Cuvier  amongst  the  Mollusca,  are,  in  their 
earlier  stages,  active  Entomostraca;  but  also  that  the  Lernsese,  placed  by  Cuvier  amongst 
the  intestinal  worms,  are  similarly  active,  and  furnished  with  articulated  legs  in  their 
early  state.  The  relation  of  the  Annelides  with  some  of  the  wingless  insects  has  also 
been  strenuously  maintained  by  some  ■nTiters,  who  have  deemed  the  internal  organisms 
of  higher,  importance  than  the  circumstance  of  the  limbs  being  articulated. 

With  respect  to  the  primary  divisions,  or  classes,  into  which  the  jointed-legged 
Articulata  (or  the  Condylopa  of  Latreille)  are  formed,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Latreille 
himself,  in  his  Cours  d'Entomologie,  published  subsequently  to  the  second  edition  of  this 
work,  has  modified  his  views  herein  set  forth,  in  the  following  manner : — 
CoNDYLop.\ — {Insecta,  Linn.) 

1.  Apiropoda. — With  more  than  six  feet ;  destitute  of  wings. 

Class  1.  Crustacea. 

2.  Arachnides. 

3.  Myriapoda. 

2.  Hexapoda. — Including  the  single 

Class  4.  Insecta.* 

Here  we  find  the  Myriapoda,  which  Latreille  had  in  this  work  united  with  the  true 
insects,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  class,  whilst  the  orders  Thysanura  and  Anoplura  (Para~ 
sita,  Latr.)  still  remained  with  the  fourth  class. 

Mr.  M'Leay,  however,  has  united  these  two  orders  with  the  Myriapoda,  forming 


•  [Without  attaching  so  nmcii  \vci(fht  to  considerations  resting 
solely  upon  analogical  resemblances,  too  often  of  a  very  fanciful 
nature,  as  some  of  our  recent  English  naturalists  (M'Leay,  Swainsonj , 
we  way  notice  that  these  four  groups  seem  to  represent  the  four  pri- 
mary groups  of  vertebrated  animals.  The  Crustacea  arc  aquatic,  and, 
as  such,  are  analogous  to  6shcs.    The  .Arnchnida  are  terrestrial,  and 


thus  indicate  the  Mammalia.  That  the  Myriapoda  are  analogous  to 
the  reptiles  is  sulficicntly  evident  by  compiu-ing  a  Scolopendra  with 
the  shelelon  of  a  Snake,  or  an  lulus  with  a  perfect  one  (whence 
Latreille  named  the  latter  Anguifomies]  ;  whilst  the  true  insects,  fur- 
nished  with  wings,  at  once  represent  the  only  other  winged  class — 
tiiat  of  birds.] 
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them,  with  certain  worms,  into  a  class,  for  which  he  adopted  Leach's  name,  Ameta- 
bola  (changeless),  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true  insects,  which  undergo 
transformations.  This  author  retained  the  classes  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  but  di- 
vided the  insects,  from  the  structure  of  their  mouth-organs,  into  those  with  mandibles 
and  those  with  a  suctorial  mouth, — characters  which  we  have  seen  had  been  employed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  orders  of  insects  inter  se. 

Other  arrangements  have  been  pro])osed  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  Burmeister,  &c.,  to 
wliich  I  can  but  refer. — I  shall,  therefore,  only  add  that  it  appears  to  me  most  natural 
to  confine  the  Ametabola  to  the  Myriapoda,  Thysanura,  and  Anoplura ;  to  unite  the 
winged  insects  into  one  class,  named  Ptilota,  after  Aristotle  ;  and  to  retain  the  Crustacea 
and  Arachnida  in  the  limits  here  detailed. — Entomol.  Text-Book,  p.  79  ;  and  Iiitrod. 
to  Modern  Ctassijic.  of  Insects,  vol.  i.  p.  4.] 
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CRUSTACEA,  ARACHNIDA,  AND  INSECTA. 

These  threef  classes,  united  together  by  Linnieus  under  the  common  name  of  Insects, 
but  which  I  name  Condylopa,  are  distinguished  by  their  articulated  feet,  of  which  they 
have  at  least  six.{  Each  joint  [of  the  legs]  is  tubular,  and  contains  the  muscles  of  the 
following  articulation,  which  always  moves  by  ginglymus, — that  is,  in  but  one  direc- 
tion. The  first  joint  wliich  attaches  the  limb  to  the  body,  and  which  is  generally  com- 
posed of  two§  pieces,  is  named  the  coxa,  or  hip,  [the  second  of  these  pieces,  when 
present,  is  termed  the  trochanter]  ;  the  next  piece,  which  is  ordinarily  in  a  position 
nearly  horizontal,  is  the  femur,  or  thigh  ;  the  third  is  generally  vertical,  and  is  named 
the  tibia,  or  shank ;  and  the  terminal  part  of  the  leg,  or  properly  the  foot,  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  small  joints,  which  touch  the  ground,  and  which  are  collectively  named 
the  tarsus. 

The  hardness  of  the  calcareous  or  horny  ||  envelope  of  the  majority  of  these  animals 
is  owing  to  that  of  the  excretion  which  is  interposed  between  the  dermis  and  epidermis, 
or  what  is  termed  in  Man  the  mucous  tissue.  It  is  also  in  this  excretion  that  are  lodged 
the  often  brilliant  and  varying  colours  with  which  these  animals  are  sometimes  adorned. 

These  creatures  are  always  furnished  with  eyes.  These  are  of  two  kinds  : — 1st,  The 
simple  eyes,  named  ocelli,  or  stemmata,  ordinarily  resembling  a  minute  lens,  and  of  which 
there  are  generally  three,  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and,  2ndly, 
the  facetted  or  composite  eyes,  of  which  the  surface  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of 


*  The  series  or  [externiU]  arliculations  of  which 
posed  has  beeo  compureit  to  a  skeleton,  or  vertebral  i 
i>  erroneous,  becnuse  the  supposed  vertebra  ore  oi 
tionsufthe  sltin,  eonneeted  by  more  slender  membra 
portions.  The  rcsearehes  of  Sttsuss  especially  provi 
tion  to  Robineaa  Desvoidy,  and  others.  Tbe  pow 
espccislly  disitniniisfaes  these  from  other  Invertehrat 

f  Dr.  Leach  formed  the  Myriapoda  into  a  distinct 
ehean  .\raehDida  might  also,  from  their  anatomi 
tute  another,  bat  they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  tbe  pulmonary  Arach. 
nida  to  allow  this  separation. 


I  Hexapods.  Those  with  more  than  six  feet  are  tbe  Apirupoda  of 
Savigny,  or  my  Hj-perhexapods. 

§  111  many  Crustacea,  the  second  piece  of  the  cosa  appears  to  form 
part  of  the  femur,  and  the  tibiie  (as  also  in  tbe  Arachnida}  are  two. 

I  According  to  M.  Odter,  tlie  chief  snbstaiice  of  which  this  inte^. 
meat  is  composed  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  he  names  chitine. 
Phosphate  of  lime  forms  tbe  chief  part  of  the  salts  of  the  teguments 
of  inieetl,  whilst  tbe  carapax  of  the  crahl  abounds  in  carbonate  of 
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minute  [hexagonal]  lenses  or  facets,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  corresponding  filament 
of  the  optic  ner\'e.  These  two  kinds  of  eyes  may  exist  in  conjunction  or  separately,  varj'- 
ing  in  the  genera ;  and  we  know  not  whether  their  action,  when  united  in  the  same 
individual,  be  essentiaUy  different.  The  sense  of  sight,  however,  must  in  all  instances  be 
effected  in  a  manner  quite  unlike  that  of  the  Vertebrata.  (Consult  the  Memoir  of 
Serres  on  the  Eyes  of  Insects,  Montpelier,  1815,  1  vol.  8vo;  and  the  Observations  of 
Blainville  on  the  Eyes  of  Crustacea,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Philomat.)  [also  the  memoir  of 
J.  Miiller,  conscisely  abstracted  in  the  "  Insect  Miscellanies."] 

Other  organs,  which  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  amongst  the  Crustacea  and 
Insecta*,  and  which  are  named  antennae,  are  articulated  filaments,  varied  in  the  greatest 
degree  as  to  their  form,  even  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  species,  arising  from  the  head, 
and  appearing  eminently  endued  with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch,  and  perhaps,  also,  with 
some  other  kind  of  sensation  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but  which  has  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  animals  also  enjoy  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing.  Some  authors  place 
the  seat  of  the  first  of  these  senses  in  the  antennae  f;  others,  as  M.  DumerU,  in  the 
orifices  of  the  breathing  pores ;  and  others,  as  M.  de  Serres,  in  the  palpi.  These 
opinions,  however,  are  not  founded  upon  positive  and  conclusive  facts.  As  to  the  sense 
of  hearing,  the  Decapod  Crustacea,  and  certain  Orthoptera,  alone  possess  a  visible  ear. 

The  mouth  of  these  animals  presents  a  great  analogy  [or  general  uniformity] ,  which 
also  extends,  according  to  Savigny},  in  a  relative  manner,  even  to  those  species  which 
subsist  by  suction.  Those  which  gnaw  their  food  \_Mandibulata,  ClairviUe]  by  means 
of  jaws  fit  for  trituration,  have  the  parts  of  the  mouth  arranged  in  pairs  laterally,  and 
placed  one  before  [or  over]  the  other.  The  anterior  pair  are  specially  named  mandibles, 
[the  succeeding  pair  or  pairs  being  termed  maxillae,  or  hind  jaws]  ;  the  pieces  which 
cover  the  jaws  before  and  behind  are  the  lips§,  that  in  front  being  called  the  labrum, 
[and  that  behind  being  the  labium] .  The  palpi  are  articulated  filaments  attached  to 
the  hind  jaws  and  the  hind  or  lower  lip,  and  appear  to  assist  the  animal  in 
recognizing  its  food.  The  form  of  these  different  organs  determine  [or,  more  properly 
speaking,  indicate]  the  kind  of  nourishment  with  as  much  precision  as  the  dental 
system  of  Mammalia.  Within  the  lower  lip  ||,  the  tongue  (Ugula)  [or  rather  lingua] 
is  ordinarily  attached.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  bees,  and  many  other  Hymenoptera,  it  is 
prolonged  considerably,  as  well  as  the  maxillae,  forming  a  kind  of  proboscis  (promuscis), 
with  the  pharynx  at  its  base  often  covered  by  a  kind  of  secondary  lip  (sous-lahre ; 
epipharynx,  Savigny),  and  which  appears  to  me  to  exist,  in  many  beetles,  in  the  form 


*  And  even  in  the  Aiactinida,  but  tinder  modified  forms,  uld  with 
modilied  functiooa. 

t  With  reference,  at  least,  to  Insecta,  and  when  they  terminate  in 
a  more  or  less  complicated  mass,  or  are  clothed  with  a  ureal  quantity 
of  hairs.  According  to  M.  Desvoidy,  the  internal  anlcnns  of  the 
Decapod  Crustacea  are  organs  of  smell  (BoH.  Set.  Nat.  1827),  but  lie 
cites  no  direct  proof;  and.  indeed,  in  the  most  carnivorous  crabs 
((JrcirciMuj,  &e  1,  where  the  organ  of  smell  ought  to  be  most  fully 
developed,  the  very  reverse  takes  place,  [the  inner  anteunie  being 
very  small.] 

t  M^maiTti  itir  Its  Animattx  tans  FertHrei.  The  original  idea  [of 
this  uniformity]  was  first  announced  by  me  (but  without  develope- 
menl)  in  ray  Hiitaire  G^n^rale  des  Imectei. 

§  I  here  more  particularly  allude  to  the  Hezapod  insects. 

tl  The  labium  is  protected  in  front  by  a  corneous  piece,  formed  by  a 
cutaneous  elongation,  and  articulated  at  its  base  with  a  part  of  the 
under  side  of  the  head,  named  the  menlum.  Its  two  palpi  are  termed 
labial  palpi.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  two  or  four  in  number,  in  the  lat- 

modi6cation  of  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maxillse,  and  which  is  named 


galea  by  Fabricius,  in  Orthoptcrous  insects.  In  these  insects,  and  in 
the  Libellule,  there  is  a  soft  vesiculose  body  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  distinct  from  the  lower  lip,  and  which,  compared  tvith  the 
Crustacea,  appears  to  be  tlie  true  tongue  (Labium,  Pabr.)  This 
organ  is  probably  represented  in  many  Coleoptera  by  the  lateral  divi- 
sions of  the  labium,  which  are  termed  paraglossae.  The  membranous 
terminal  part  of  the  lower  lip,  extending  between  the  palpi  in  the 
Orthoptera  and  Libellulse,  is  quite  distinct  fmm  this  central  tongue, 
although  nearly  all  entomologists  have  termed  this  termiual  extremity 
of  the  tip  hy  the  name  of  languette.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  (hat  this 
central  tongue  is  often  closely  soldered  to  the  [inner  surface  of]  the 
lower  lip.     [The  composition  of  the  lower  lip  is  very  complicated. 


riable  ii 


lups. 


basal  piece  ia  the  mentum 
following  piece  is  generally  called  the  labium,  having  the  labia 
arising  at  its  base  ;  but  the  German  authors  term  this  termina] 
ligula.  The  internal  piece  is  the  lingua.  Latreille  refers 
larviE  of  the  Dyticida;,  as  affording  a  clear  notion  of  the  typical  strue 
ture  of  the  labium ;  but  in  these  larva;,  the  labium  is  almost  obsolete, 
The  perfect  Silphie,  or  Slaphyliui,  afford  much  better  instances.] 


The 
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of  a  membranous  piece  beneath  the  labrum,  wliicli  has  the  same  reference  to  it  as  the 
mcntum  has  to  the  labium. 

In  Hemiptera  and  Dii)tora  the  mandibles  and  maxillso  are  represented  by  scaly  pieces, 
in  the  form  of  setas  or  lancets,  received  in  a  tubular  elongated  sheath,  which  is  either 
cylindrical  and  articulated,  or  elbowed,  and  terminated  by  fleshy  lip-like  pieces.  In 
these  insects  the  mouth  becomes  a  real  sucker.  In  other  suctorial  insects  (Lepidoptcra) 
the  maxillae  alone  are  elongated,  conjointly  forming  a  tubular  and  very  slender  instru- 
ment like  a  long  tongue,  spirally  folded  up  at  rest,  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  being- 
hut  very  slightly  developed,  [except  the  labial  palpi].  Sometimes,  as  in  many 
Crustacea,  the  fore-legs  approach  the  maxilla?,  taking  their  form  and  exercising  their 
functions,  so  that  the  maxilla;  may  in  such  cases  be  said  to  be  multiplied,  and  some- 
times it  may  even  occur  that  the  real  maxUlse  are  so  much  reduced  in  size  that  the 
maxillary  feet  or  foot  jaws  (pieds-maclioires)  entirely  replace  them.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  modifications  of  these  parts,  they  may  always  be  recognized,  and  these 
variations  reduced  to  a  primitive  or  general  t}'pe.  [This  kind  of  reasoning  may  appear 
fanciful  to  persons  who  have  not  studied  the  comparative  anatomy  of  these  lower 
animals,  but  there  are  so  many  instances  in  which  feet  are  transformed  into  jaws,  and 
jaws  into  feet,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  organs 
are  but  modifications  of  each  other.  For  instance,  in  the  crabs  there  are  three  pairs 
of  foot-jaws  and  five  pairs  of  legs,  whilst  in  the  jumping  shrimps  (Amphipoda)  there 
is  only  one  pair  of  foot-jaws,  the  number  of  legs  being  increased  to  seven  pairs  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  outer  pair  of  foot-jaws.  The  genera  Sergestes,  Sicyonia,  and 
Acetes  amongst  the  Shrimps  still  more  clearly  prove  this,  for  here  the  typical  number 
of  legs  is  five  pairs,  hut  the  same  kind  of  modifications  occur.  In  the  winged  insects 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  examine  the  lower  lip  of  a  grasshopper,  cockroach,  or  white  ant, 
to  perceive  at  once  that  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  small  maxillae  soldered  together,  the 
ligula  (or  labium,  as  it  is  restrictedly  called  by  some  authors)  consisting  of  two  inner 
lobes,  and  two  galew,  with  two  labial  palpi :  if,  therefore,  we  consider  the  internal  lobe 
of  the  maxillje  as  a  palpus,  the  labium  in  these  insects  will  possess  four  palpi  and  two 
inner  lobes.  If  we  adopt  this  principle,  we  must  suppose  that  as  each  leg-bearing 
segment  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  limbs,  the  head  is  a  compound  segment,  furnished 
with  several  pairs  of  limbs,  being  the  analogues  of  legs,  and  such  is  the  view  entertained 
by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  entomologists.  The  same  principle  Latreille 
considers  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  antennae,  or  at  least  to  the  inner  pair  of  these 
organs  in  the  Crustacea,  and  hence  the  Arachnida  and  Myriapoda  are  not,  in  this 
respect,  anomalous  exceptions  to  the  principle.] 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS  WITH 
ARTICULATED  LEGS. 

CRUSTACEA. 

The  Crustacea  are  articulated  animals,  provided  with  articulated  legs,  respiring  by 
branchiae  (a  kind  of  gills),  covered  in  some  species  by  the  sides  of  the  carapax  or  shell, 
and  external  in  others  ;  but  which  are  not  inclosed  in  particular  cavities  of  the  body, 
receiving  tne  air  oy  means  of  orifices  in  tiie  surface  of  the  skin.     Their  circulation  is 
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double,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the  MoUusca.  The  blood  is  transmitted  from  the 
heart,  situated  near  the  back,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  brancliiae,  and  thence  back  to  the  heart.  These  branchiae  are  situated  either  at 
the  base  of  the  legs  or  upon  the  legs  themselves,  or  upon  the  subabdominal  ap- 
pendages, forming  either  pyramidal  masses,  composed  of  layers  of  fine  plates  or  clothed 
with  setse,  or  consisting  of  simple  plates  in  tufts,  even  in  some  appearing  to  consist 
only  of  hairs. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea  (especially  investigated  by  Cuvier,  Audouin, 
and  Milne  Edwards),  exhibits  two  very  different  appearances,  constituting  the  two 
extremes  of  the  modifications  it  presents  in  this  class.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  leaping 
shrimps  (Talitrus),  it  is  composed  of  two  nervous  chords,  with  knots  or  ganglions 
at  equal  distances  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Crab 
(Maia  Squinado) ,  it  consists  of  only  two  nervous  masses,  of  unequal  size,  one  placed  in 
the  head  and  the  other  in  the  thorax.  Other  Crustacea  (Cymothoa,  Phyllosoma, 
PaUnv.rus,  Palemon,  and  Astacus),  exhibit  intermediate  formations,  showing  the 
gradual  modifications.* 

The  Crustacea  are  destitute  of  wings,  provided  with  two  facetted  eyes,  but  rarely 
with  simple  eyes,  and  generally  with  four  antennae.  They  have  in  general  (the 
Poecilopoda  excepted)  three  pairs  of  maxillae  (the  upper  pair  or  true  mandibles  included), 
the  same  number  of  foot-jaws,  the  outer  pairs  of  which  become,  in  many  species,  real 
feet ;  and  ten  legs,  all  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  single  hook.  When  the  two 
outer  pairs  of  foot-jaws  perform  the  office  of  feet,  the  number  of  legs  is  [increased  to] 
fourteen.  The  mouth  consists,  as  in  insects,  of  an  upper  lip,  a  tongue,  but  no  true 
lower  lip  comparable  with  that  of  insects,  the  external  pair  of  foot-jaws  [the  third 
pair,  or,  where  the  two  outer  pairs  become  legs,  the  first  pair]  closing  the  mouth  and 
acting  instead  of  a  lip,  [thus  proving  what  has  been  suggested  above  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  labium  in  insects]. 

Their  envelope  is  generaOy  solid,  and  more  or  less  calcareous.  They  change  their 
coats  several  times,  generally  retaining  their  primitive  formf  and  their  natural  activity. 
They  are  in  general  carnivorous,  aquatic,  and  their  life  extends  through  several  years. 
They  do  not  become  adults  until  after  a  series  of  moultings.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  in  which  these  moultings  somewhat  modify  the  primitive  form,  and 
augment  the  number  of  locomotive  organs,  these  animals  are  at  their  birth  (size 
excepted)  such  as  they  will  remain  throughout  their  life. 

The  situation  and  the  form  of  the  branchiae,  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is 
articulated  with  the  trunk  or  thorax,  the  moveable  or  fixed  structure  of  the  eyes  J,  the 
organs  of  mastication,  and  the  tegumentary  system,  form  the  bases  of  our  distribution, 
and  give  rise  to  the  following  orders  in  the  class,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  the 
observations  hitherto  made  upon  the  nervous  system. 


■  [The  modifications  in  tlie  structure  of  tlie  nervous  systei 
larva,  pupa,  and  iinagii  of  the  same  insect,  fully  confirm  this 
the  larva  resembling  that  of  the  Talitrus,  whilst  that  of  the 
wore  analogous  to  that  of  the  Crab.  If  we  regard  the  larv 
state  of  immaturity  or  imperfection,  we  should  be  led  to  con 
Crab  as  far  higher  in  the  chain  of  nature  than  the  Talitrus, : 
is  the  station  generally  assigned  to  it,  without  reference  to  its 
system.] 

t  [This  statement  has  been  opposed  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Thompst 
Zoological  Researches  and  other  more  recent  articles,  Ihi 
asserting  that  tbe  Crustacea  undergo  a  serief 
striking  as  those  of  the  true  insects;   the  at 


Crustaceologists  (for  want  of  a  perfect  investigation  of  their  struc- 
ture), beiug  affirmed  by  him  to  be  the  young  of  the  Crabs  and  other 
Decapodu.  In  some  c^ses,  however,  where,  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
eggs  of  diderent  species  has  been  made,  a  contrary  result  has  been 
obtained,  Raihke  having  dissected  the  eggs  and  watched  the  gradual 
deyelopement  of  the  embryo  of  the  crayfish,  and  I  having  dissected 
the  eggs  of  the  land  crab  of  the  West  Indies,  the  young  in  both  in- 
stances (and  in  others  subsequently  observed  by  Raihke)  resembling 
the  parents  in  general  appearance.] 

J  Whence  Lamarck  divided  the  Crustacea  into  the  Pediocles  (or  eyes 
on  footstalks)  and  SessUiocles  (or  sessile  eyes) .  Leach  changed  these 
names  (applying  them  only  to  the  Maiacoslraca)  into  PodopthalHIa  and 
Edciopthalma.    Gronovius  first  employed  this  character. 
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We  divide  the  class  into  two  sections,  Malacostnica  and  Entomostraca.* 
The  Malacostraca  have  the  envelope  ordinarily  very  solid,  of  a  calcareous  nature, 
and  ten  or  fourteen f  legs,  hooked  at  the  tip;  the  mouth  placed  in  the  ordinary 
situation,  and  composed  of  a  labrum,  a  lingua,  a  tongue,  two  mandibles,  often  palpi- 
gerousj,  two  pairs  of  maxillae  covered  by  the  foot-jaws.  In  a  great  number  each  of 
the  eyes  is  supported  upon  a  moveable  footstalk,  articulated  [at  its  base],  and  the 
branchiae  are  hidden  beneath  the  lateral  margins  of  the  carapax  or  shell ;  in  others,  how- 
ever, they  are  attached  beneath  the  post-abdomen. 

The  Midacostraca  consist  of  five  orders: — l.Decapoda ;  2.Stomapoda;  S.Lceniodipoda; 
4.  Amphipoda;  5,  Isopoda.  The  first  four  of  these  orders  were  included  in  the  Linmean 
genus  Cancer,  and  the  last  in  his  genus  Oniscus. 

The  Entomostraca,  or  shell  insects  (insectes  0,  coquille)  of  MuUer,  are  composed  of 
the  genus  Monoculus  of  Linnaeus.  The  envelope  is  corneous,  very  slender,  and  the 
body  in  the  majority  is  covered  by  a  shell,  composed  of  two  pieces,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  bivalve  Mollusca.  The  eyes  are  ordinarily  sessile,  and  often  there  is  but  one 
of  these  organs.  The  legs,  of  which  the  number  varies,  are,  in  the  majority, 
fitted  only  for  swimming,  without  any  terminal  hook.  Some  of  them  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  groups  by  having  the  mouth  anteriorly  situated,  and 
composed  of  a  labrum,  two  mandibles  (rarely  palpigerous),  a  tongue,  and  at  most  two 
pair  of  maxillae,  the  outer  ones  not  being  covered  by  foot-jaws.  In  the  others,  which 
appear  to  approach  the  Arachnida  in  many  respects,  the  organs  of  mastication  some- 
times merely  consist  of  the  coxae  of  the  legs  advanced  and  lobe-like,  armed  with 
numerous  small  spines,  and  surrounding  a  large  central  pharynx :  whilst  in  others  they 
form  a  small  siphon  or  beak,  used  as  a  sucker,  as  in  many  Arachnida  and  Insects ;  and 
even  sometimes  they  are  not,  or  scarcely,  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  the 
siphon  itself  being  either  internal,  or  the  action  of  suction  being  performed  by  a  kind 
of  sucking  cup  (ve/itouse). 

Hence  the  Entomostraca  are  either  dentate  or  edentate.  The  dentate  species  com- 
pose one  order,  Branehiopoda,  and  the  edentate  that  of  Poecilopoda§,  which,  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  I  had  considered  as  a  section  of  the  preceding  order. 


e  divided  the  class  into  t< 
want  of  ia«-5,  iu  bis  M< 
his  tu  B  priai)u-j  ihaiAclc 


tioDs,  founded  upon  the  prc- 
on  Arfulus.     [LatreiUe  also 
1  Court  d'Entoinologif.] 
there  are  /ourteen,  are  formed  of  the 
the    Decnpoda  the   i>ix  foot-jans  axe  ap- 


plied to 

t  [This  peculiarity  never  occurs  id  the  t 
prove  that  the  loaudibles  are  but  moditied  a 
more  theoretically,  the  inferior  appeudu(;es 
of  the  body.] 

5  In  my  Fatinllrt  N'tturrUet  du  R>gne  A 
were  divided  into  four  orders,  namely,  Lophyropoda,  Phyllopoda, 
Xipboiura,  and  Siphoiinstoma.  [The  Eiitoniostracous  Crustncea,  like 
the  Invertebrala,  having  been  proved  by  recent  investigators  to  con' 
si«t  of  several  tribes  of  animals  much  more  strongly  modified  Hi  their 
structure  than  the  Malacostraca,  it  lias  become  necessary  to  establish 
a  ^eatcr  number  of  orders  and  primary  groups  for  their  reception 
thai!  were  proposed  in  this  work,  and  LatreJUe  himself  became  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  sach  a  step,  having  considerably  altered  the 
arrangement  of  the  class  in  his  Court  d'Entomologie  subsequently 
published.  Milne  Edwards,  Buriiieister,aDd  Dc  Haao  have  especially 
investigated  these  aiiimals  durini;  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  (vill  be 
serviceable  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  arrangements  which  they 
have  proposed,  especially  as  the  works  of  the  two  last-DAincd  authors 
are  in  the  hands  of  so  few  naturalists,  that  even  Milne  Edwards  has 
not  mentioned  them  in  his  Review  of  Crustaceoloio'  (.Suitet  dr  Buffon) . 
Latreillc  himself,  in  his  Cciuri  d'Entomologie,  bad  cut  up  the  Ento- 
mostraca  (which  he  had  sunk  as  a  primary  section  of  the  class  in 


favour  of  sections  characterized  by  the  mouth  organs)  into  five  orders, 
Lophyropoda,  0«trapoda,  Phyllopoda,  Xiphosura,  and  biphouostoma, 
and  had  characterized  several  sub-orders  which  Edwards  subsequently 
adopted  in  the  following  sketch  (Suitet  de  Buffon,  Crust.  I.  p.  ^:if,, 
modified  from  that  published  in  the  /Innalet  des  Sci.  Nat.,  Mur ch, 
1830). 

Subclass  I.— Crustacea  uith  niaxillK. 
Legion  1.  Podopthalma. 
Order  1   Decapoda. 
2.  Stomapoda. 
Legion  2.  Edrioptbalma. 
Older  3.  Amphipoda. 
Order  4.  Isopoda  Order  5.  Ltemipoda. 

Legion  2.  Branehiopoda.  Legion  3.  Entomostraca. 

Order  6.  Ostrapoda(C>  there).        Order  8.  Copepoda  (Cyclops). 

7.  Phyllopoda.  9.  CladoceratUaphnia,Sie.) 

Legion  4.  Trilobita. 
Subclass  U. — Crustacea  with  asucker. 
Legion  1.  Ambulatory  Parasites. 

Order  10.  Araneiformcs  (Pycnogonum). 
Legion  3.  Swimming  Parasites. 
Order  11.  Siphonostoma. 
12.  Lernes. 
Subclass  111.— Crustacea  Xiphosura. 
Order  13.  Xiphosura. 
Burmeister.  in  his   Grtmdritt  fur  Naturgetchicfite,   Zo^ivgitther 
the  Cirripedes,  has  divided  the  class  into 


thrc 


sonly:- 
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The  singular  fossils  called  Trilobites,  of  which  M.  Brongniart  has  furnished  an 
excellent  monograph,  being  considered  by  him  and  many  other  naturalists  as  crus- 
taceous  animals  allied  to  the  Entomostraca,  we  have  introduced  them  concisely  at  the 
end  of  that  section. 


FIRST  GENERAL  DIVISION. 


CRUSTACEA  MALACOSTRACA,— 


Which  are  divisible  into  those  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  a  moveable  foot-stalk, 
and  those  which  have  them  sessile  and  fixed. 

Those  Malacostraca  with  the  eyes  placed  on  a  moveable  foot-stalk,  articulated 
[at  the  base,  Podopthalma,  Leach],  composing  the  orders  Decapoda  and  Stomapoda, 
have  many  characters  in  common.  A  large  shield,  sometimes  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  termed  the  shell  or  carapax,  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  front  of  the  body.  They 
have  four  antennae,  the  exterior  pair  being  longest  and  simple,  whilst  the  intermediate 
pair  is  shorter,  and  divided  at  the  tip  into  two  branches  in  the  crabs,  and  into  three  in 
many  of  the  Macrura  ;  two  mandibles,  each  with  a  three-jointed  palpus  near  the  base, 
a  bilobed  tongue,  two  pairs  of  maxillse,  three  pairs  of  foot-jaws,  the  two  outer  pairs 
being  in  some  [SquiUa]  transformed  into  claws,  and  ten  or  fourteen  (in  those  species 
which  have  the  four  outer  foot-jaws  leg-shaped)  legs. 

In  the  majority  the  branchia?,  of  which  there  are  seven  pairs,  are  hidden  beneath  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  carapax,  the  two  anterior  pairs  being  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  two 
exterior  pairs  of  foot-jaws,  and  the  others  at  tlie  base  of  the  true  legs.  In  the  other 
species  [SquiUa,  &c.]  they  form  brushes  attached  to  the  five  pairs  of  sub-abdominal 
swimming  legs.  The  under  side  of  this  post-abdomen  is  likewise  furnished  in  the 
others  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  bifid  appendages. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  CRUSTACEA. 


DECAPODA  (TEN-FOOTED). 

The  head  is  compactly  soldered  to  the  thorax,  and  covered,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  body, 
by  a  large  and  continuous  shell  or  carapax,  generally  exhibiting  on  its  surface  various 
impressed  hnes,  dividing  it  into  regions  corresponding  with  the  internal  organs,  and  which 
have  been  ingeniously  named  by  M.  Desmarest.  The  circulatory  system  ditfers  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  the  other  Crustacea;  the  blood  before  reaching  the  branchije  to  be 
oxygenated  passing  through  two  great  reservoirs,  one  on  each  side,  above  the  legs,  analogous 
to  the  lateral  hearts  of  the  Cephalopods,  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  Audouin,  and  Cuvier. 


.  Aspiriostraca,  divided  into  five  Bub-onlers. 

1.  Farasita,  includiii(r    tlie   Penellina,    Lcrnceodn,    Rrga^ilina, 

Cali^ina,  and  Argutina. 

2.  Lupliyropoda,     including     the    Oalracoiia,    Claducera,    .ind 

Cyclopida. 

3.  Pliyllopoda,  including  the  Gymnnta  (Branchipus),  and  As- 

piduphora  (Apus). 

4.  Cinipedia,  including  the  Lepadea  and  Baiaiiodn. 

5.  Precilopoda,  including  only  Xiphosura. 

1.  Thoracostraca  {Podopthalma,  Leach],  divided  into  two  Muborders, 

Dccnpoda  and  Stuiuapuda. 
1.  Arthrostraca  {Edrioplltalrna,    Leach),  divided  into   nine   niinoi 


De  Haan,  in  his  magnificent  worlt  upon  the  Crustacea  of  Japan, 
adopting  the  quinnriau  circular  system  of  M'Leay,  divides  the  class 
into  five  orders,— Decapoda.Stumapoda,  Tetradecapoda(£driopMfifma, 
Leach),  Lophyropodn,  and  Phyllnpoda.  M.  Duverney  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  submitted  a  Memoir  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  at 
Paris,  proposing  a  new  classification  uf  the  Crustacea  according  to  tlic 
organs  of  respiration,  dividing  the  class  into  three  principal  groups, 
NudibranchitE,  Cryptobranchie,  and  Lamellibrancbite  ;  hut  the  adop- 
tion of  this,  like  any  other  single  character,  has  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  must  natural  relations.] 
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The  lateral  edges  of  the  carapax  are  bent  downwards  in  order  to  cover  and  defend  the 
brancliia;,  an  aperture  being  left  iu  front  of  the  sliell  for  the  passage  of  the  water.*  The 
branehiic  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  four  exterior  foot-jaws  and  t)f  the  legs,  tlie  four 
anterior  being  smallest.  The  six  foot-jaws  are  of  a  different  form,  apphed  to  the  mouth  and 
divided  into  two  branehcs,  the  exterior  rescmbhng  a  small  antenna,  furnislied  at  the  tij)  with 
a  short  multiarticulate  piece  [and  the  interior  com|)osed  of  several  joints,  the  two  ba.sal  being 
greatly  dilated  in  the  crabs],  the  base  being  also  furnished  w  ith  a  long  pilose  tendinous  branch. 
The  anterior  pau"  of  legs,  and  sometimes  the  two  or  four  following,  form  large  claws,  tlie 
penultimate  joint  being  dilated,  with  its  lower  extremity  prolonged  into  a  finger  opposed  to 
the  terminal  joints  or  true  tragus,  which  is  nu)veable,  and  is  named  the  poUcx,  whilst  the 
other  is  fixed,  and  is  named  the  mdex.  In  Squilla  the  last  joint  is  very  short,  and  then  tlie 
penultimate  joint  folds  back  upon  the  preceding.  The  antepenultimate  joint  is  the  carpus. 
The  respective  proportions  and  situation  of  their  limbs  is  such  that  these  creatures  are  able  to 
walk  sideways  or  backwards  [crab-like]. 

The  majority  of  the  viscera  are  iuelosed  in  the  thorax,  which  thus  represents  the  thorax 
and  greater  pai-t  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insects ;  the  terminal  articulated  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  following  those  segments  to  which  the  five  pairs  of  true  legs  are  attached,  con- 
stitute tlie  part  which  I  name  the  post-abdomen.  The  stomach  is  armed  within  with  five 
bony  and  dentated  pieces  which  serve  to  triturate  the  food.  At  the  time  of  moulting,  two 
calcareous  bodies,  round  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  are  found  in  the  stomach, 
which  are  orihnarily  called  crabs-eyes,  and  which,  as  they  disappear  after  moulting,  have 
been  considered  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  renewal  of  the  carapax. 

The  growth  of  these  animals  is  slow,  and  they  live  for  a  long  time.  It  is  amongst  these 
animals  that  we  find  the  largest  species  of  annulosa,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  as  articles  of 
food  ;  their  flesh  is,  however,  hard  of  digestion.  The  body  of  some  species  of  Paliuurus  is 
more  than  a  foot  in  length.  Their  claws,  as  is  well  known,  are  extremely  powerful.  They 
ordinarily  reside  in  the  water,  but  are  not  immediately  killed  by  being  removed  into  the  air  : 
indeed,  some  species  pass  a  considerable  part  of  their  existence  out  of  the  water,  which  they 
only  seek  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  it.  They  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  reside  in 
damp  situations  and  bmTows.  They  are  naturally  voracious  and  carnivorous  :  some  species, 
indeed,  are  said  to  frequent  the  cemeteries  in  order  to  feed  upon  dead  bodies.  Their  limbs 
are  renewed  [when  injured]  with  great  quickness,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  fracture  should 
have  been  made  at  the  junction  of  the  joints  :  thej',  however,  have  the  instinct  to  effect  this  if 
the  wound  has  been  of  a  different  nature.  When  desirous  to  change  their  skins,  they  seek 
for  some  retired  spot,  where  they  may  be  at  rest  and  secure  from  their  enemies.  The  moult- 
ing then  takes  place,  the  body  being  at  first  soft  and  of  a  delicate  flavour,  [as  in  the  case  of  the 
black  crab  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  kept  in  cages  expressly  for  the  table].  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  old  shell  proves  that  it  is  formed  of  carbonate  of  hme  and  phosphate  of  hme  in 
different  proportions.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  the  epidermis  assumes  a  bright  red  colour, 
the  colouring  principle  being  decomposed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

The  greater  number  of  fossil  Crustacea  hitherto  discovered  belong  to  the  order  of  Decapoda. 
Amongst  the  European  fossil  species,  the  most  ancient  approach  nearest  to  the  existing  species 
found  in  tropical  seas,  while  the  more  modern  ones  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  species 
now  existing  in  oiu-  own  climates.  The  fossil  Crustacea  of  tropical  regions  bear  a  greater  re- 
lation to  the  existing  species  found  in  the  same  situations  —  a  fact  of  considerable  geological 
interest.  [The  order  contains  two  families,  or  rather  sub-orders,  named,  from  the  comparative 
size  of  the  tail,  Braehyiu-a  (short  tailed)  and  Macroura  or  Macrura  (long  tailed. )t] 

•  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  have  communicated  lo  lUe  I  the  blood  during  a  consider.-ible  pcriodj.  h  is  on  this  accoant  that 
Academie  des  Sciences  some  interesting  obser\'ationi.  uiion  a  peculiar  these  crabs  have  the  sides  of  the  thorax  more  Ribbose  than  ordinary, 
oriran  which  exists  in  the  Land  Crabs,  formin);  a  kind  of  reservoir,  (  t  [M.  Edwards  proposed  Iheestabltsbmeatof  athird  suhorderunder 
placed  immediately  above  the  hranchiic,  and  ciipable  of  cont.iining  a  |  the  name  of  Anontoan,  formini;  a  passage  between  the  two  other 
certain  quantity  of  water  [serving  of  course  for  the  olygenation  of  '   groups,  and  composed  of  species  belonging  strictly  to  neither,  which 
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THE  FIRST  FAMILY*  OF  DECAPODA,- 


Decapoda  Brachyura  {Kleistagnatha,  Fabricius), — 

Has  the  tail  (or  post-abdomen)  shorter  than  the  thorax,   \\nthout  appendages  or  swimmerets  at  its 
extremity,  and   in    a    state  of  rest  folded   beneath   the    breast,  and    lodged    in    a    sternal   cavity. 

It  is  triangular  in  the  males,  but  rounded 
and  swollen  in  the  femalesf,  and  is  furnished 
in  the  former  with  four  or  two  appendages  at 
the  base  [on  the  inside],  whilst  in  the  female 
it  has  four  pair  of  double  filaments  employed 
in  carrj-ing  the  eggs,  and  which  are  analogous 
to  the  swimming  sub-abdominal  appendages  of 
the  Macrura.  Tbe  antennie  are  small  j  the 
intermediate  pair,  generally  lodged  in  a  cavity 
beneath  tlie  fore-margin  of  the  carapax,  are 
terminated  by  two  very  short  [articulated] 
filaments.  The  peduncles  of  the  eyes  are 
larger  than  in  tbe  Macrura.  The  first  pair  of 
legs  is  terminated  by  a  claw.  The  branchiae 
are  arranged  in  a  single  row  in  the  form  of 
pyramidal  plates,  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  minute  leaflets  spread  one  upon  the 
other  :  the  foot-jaws  are  ordinarily  shorter 
and  broader  than  in  the  Decapods,  the  outer  pair  forming  a  kind  of  labium. 
This  family  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  single  genus 

Cancer, — 
Comprising  the  numerous  species  of  crabs  [and  consisting  of  a  portion  only  of  the  Linnaean  genus 
Cancer,  di\'isible  into  seven  sections  and  a  great  number  of  minor  divisions,  regarded  by  recent  authors 
as  genera].  Of  these  the  majority  have  the  legs  attached  at  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  always  ex- 
posed. The  species  thus  characterized  constitute  the  first  five  sections,  Pinnipedes,  Arcuata,  Quadri- 
latera,  Orbiculata^  and  Trigona.J 


FiK-l* — CarcinuiManat  (Ci 
lide  of  tbe  body,  with  the  limbs  tniucated. 
mediate  antenna  ;  c,  eye  ;  d,  outer  foot  j&vr ; 


had  long  perplexed  Crustaceologists  ;  and  M'Leay,  id  order  to  adopt  I 
his  quinarian  system  to  these  animala,  has  divided  the  Decapods  into  1 
five  tribes,  Teimijonostoma  and  Trigouostoma  (composing;  the 
Brachyura) ,  and  Anoiuura,  Sarobratichia,  and  Caridea  (cuuipo»iii|f  I 
the  Macroura)!— ///usrr.  ^nnulos-  of  South  Jfricn,  No.  3.]  I 

*  The  groups  thus  indicated  are   founded  apoo  a  general  survey  of 
important  anatomical  characters,  and  generally  correspond  with  the 


1  genei 


f  tbe  ( 


Fabricius.  These  families  are  I 
other  writing!* ;  but  if  we  regard 
and  tbe  groups  here  called  tribes 
found  essentially  identical.  In  tl 
indicated  ouglit,  in  a  more  detail 
genera,  and  thus,  alihough  the  J 
J  gene 


re  of  greater  extent  than 
:hcse  as  primary  ordinal  divi 
i  families,  the  arrangement  \ 
'.  same  maaner  tbe  subKenen 
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level  of  our  present  knonledge, 

number  of  Hub-geoera,  to  convert  the  sections  into  tribes  or  genera, 

which  might  then  be  divided  into  subgenera. 

t  The  apparent  number  of  segments  is  generally  seven,  varying 
occasionally  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  siiecies,  in  ^vhich  cnsc  the 
females  have  the  least  number.  Dr.  Leach  made  great  use  of  this 
character,  but  it  appeais  to  me  to  be  too  unimportant. 

t  [Latreillc  regarded  this  arrangement  of  the  Crabs  here  given  as 
artificiul  in  many  respects,  and  he  had  modified  it  not  only  in  liis 
FamitUs  Naturellet.  in  which  tbe  tribes  here  given  were  introduced 
but  their  relative  position  altered,  but  in  his  subsequeut  Cuurt 
d'Eutomologie  he  proposed  ano.her  arrangement  of  the  order,  as 
follows  1— 
Section  1.  Homocheles,  claws  of  equal  !>ize  in  both  sexes. 

DiviKion  1.  All  the  feet  attached  to  the  body  in  the  same  line. 

Tribes.— 1.  Uuadrilatera,  2.  Arcuata,  3.  Pinnipedes,  4.  Christi- 
mani,  5.  Cryptopoda. 


Division  2.  With  the  two  or  four  posterior  legs  dorsil. 
Tribe— fi.  Nolopoda. 
Section  2.  Heterocheles,  clawa  of  the  males  larger  than  those  of  the 

Di\-isioa  1.  All  the  legs  in  the  same  line. 

Tribes.— 7.  Orbiculuta,  8.  Trigona. 
Division  2.  Hind  pairs  of  legs  very  small,  and  either  dorsal   or 
abortive. 
Tribe.— 9.  Hypupthalma. 
Dr.  Leach,  as  above  mentioned,  adopted  tbe  nuHiber  of  abdominal 
segments,  and  was  consequently  led  to  distribute  this  order  into  still 
more  numerous  fjuuilies.    Milne  Edwards,  however,  in  his  Hitf.  IVat. 
del  Crustach,    now  in   course  of  publication,   has,   from  anatomical 
considerations,  considered  it  more  natural  to  separate  the  Bi*3ch}'ura 
into  only  four  great  families. 

1.  The  Oxyrhychi  (Trigona,  Latr.  or  the  families  Maiadie,  Litbodiadie, 
and  Alacropodiads  of  Leach),  consisting  of  tbe  sea  spiders  or  thorn- 
backed  crabs,  the  legs  being  long,  tbt  carapax  narrowed  into  a  point 
in  front,  the  epistoma  very  large  and  nearly  square.  (Three  tribes, 
Macropodicns,  Maiens,  and  Parthenupiens). 

2.  The  Cyclouietopa  (or  the  Canceridie,  Poriunidse,  and  Pilomnidx 
of  Lcach}i  carapax  very  lar(;e,  arched  in  front,  narrowed  behind,  legs 
moderately  long,  epistoma  very  (.hurt,  transverse.  (Two  tribes, 
1.  Canceriens,  composed  of  three  sub-tribes,  Cryptnpoda,  Arcuata, 
and  Ijaadrilatcra  ;  and,  2.  Portuniens  or  Pinnipedes}. 

3.  The  Catametopa  (Ocypodiada:,  Leach),  having  the  carapax  quad- 
rilateral or  ovoid,  the  front  transverse  and  knotted,  epistoma  very 

4.  The  Oxystoma  (Corystida;  and  Leucosiadae,  Lench),  with  the  shell 
orbicular  and  arched  in  front,  which  is  not  poincd,  epistonta  ob- 
solete. 
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The  first  seclion.PiNNiPEDES,  have  the  hind  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  a  flattened  plate  for  swimming, 
and  these  species  are  accordingly  met  with  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts. 

Amongst  these  swimming  or  shuttle-crnbs,  aa  they  are  termed,  are  especially  to  be  noticed  the  exotic  species, 
composing  the  genus  Matuta,  Fab.,  having  the  carapax  nearly  circular,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  a  strong  spine, 
and  with  the  four  posterior  pairs  of  legs  terminated  by  a  dilated  plate  for  swimming,  Tlie  same  is  also  the  case, 
but  less  strongly,  in  Leach's  genus  Poltfbius,  consisting  of  the  single  species,  P.  Henxioicii,  found  on  the  Devon- 
shire coast.  Amongst  the  species  with  only  the  last  pair  of  legs  dilated  at  the  extremity  into  a  plate  for  swim- 
ming, the  genus  OriVAvia,  Fabr.,  consisting  of  a  single  Chinese  species,  is  distinguished  by  the  tail  of  the  males 
being  distinctly  seven-jointed,  whereas  there  are  only  five  joints  in  the  males  of  all  the  other  Knnipedes,  the  females 
alone  having  seven  joints.  Amongst  these  the  genus  Podopthalmus,  Lamarck,  has  the  carapax  transverse,  and 
armed  at  each  side  with  a  very  long  spine ;  the  ocular  peduncles  are  very  long  {P.  tpinosus,  Latr.,  Isle  of  France) ; 
others  which  have  the  ocular  peduncles  short,  and  which  are  of  the  ordinary  crab-like  form,  compose  the  genus 
PorlunuSf  Fab.,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Cancer  pit'icr,  Linn.,  and  Cancer  Manai,  Linn.  {Carcinut 
Manas,  Leach),  two  small  species,  commonly  used  as  articles  of  food  by  the  lower  orders  in  London.  The  last- 
named  species  is  exceedingly  abundant ;  the  teniiinal  jomt  of  the  hind  legs  is  much  narrower  than  in  the  preced- 
ing groups,  and  thus  this  species  forms  a  i)assage  to — 

The  second  section,  Arcuata,  in  which  the  tarsus,  or  last  joint  of  all  the  legs,  is  conical,  and  some- 
times compressed,  but  never  forming  a  s\vimming  plate,  and  the  carapax  arched  in  front  and  narrowed 
behind,  with  the  claws  of  equal  size  in  both  sexes,  and  the  tail  is  composed  of  the  same  number  of 
segments  as  in  the  Portuni.  The  true  Crabs,  composing  the  restricted  genus  Cancer,  Fabr.,  are  the 
types  of  this  section,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  the  third  joint  of  the  outer  foot-jaws  emarginate 
or  sinuatcd  near  the  inner  extremity,  and  nearly  square.  The  antennae  scarcely  extend  beyond  the 
front,  with  but  few  joints,  and  are  folded  backwards. 

Cancer  pa  gurus,  Linn.,  the  common  large  edible  crab,  has  the  carapax  ver>'  broad,  and  arched  for  a  great  dis- 
tance along  the  sides,  each  side  having  nine  festoons,  and  the  middle  in  front  with  three  short  teeth  :  the  claws 

are  large,  and  the  fingers  black  and  armed  with  obtuse 


points.  It  sometimes  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  breadth, 
and  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France.  [It  is  captured  by  sinking  pots,  baskets, 
or  nets,  baited  with  decaying  animal  matter,  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  ocean,  along  the  rocky  coast. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  very  abundant,  especi- 
ally where  the  water  is  deep;  and  at  low  tide  they  are 
found  in  holes  of  rocks  in  pairs,  male  and  female,  and  if 
the  male  be  taken  away  another  will  be  found  in  the 
hole  at  the  next  recess  of  the  tide.  By  knowing  this 
fact,  an  expenenced  fisherman  may  twice  a  day  take 
with  little  work  a  vast  number  of  specimens,  after  hav- 
ing discovered  their  haunts.  In  the  winter  they  are 
supposed  to  burrow  in  the  sand,  or  to  retire  to  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean.  (Ent.  Compend.p.  86.)  Mr. 
Bell  has  described  some  beautiful  exotic  species  of  this 
genus  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
vol.i.]  The  genus  Xantho,  Leach,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  having  the  external  antennse  short,  and 
inserted  in  the  external  cantbus  of  the  eye.    The  typical  species,  X  fioHda,  Leach,  inhabits  our  coasts. 

The  genu-s  Perimela,  Leach,  has  a  longer  carapax,  with  the  edges  strongly  toothed,  the  eight  hind  legs  equaUy 
compressed,  and  longer  antenns.  P.  denticulata,  Leach,  occurs  in  various  parts  of  our  coast,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  genus  Atelecyclus,  Leach,  has  the  carapax  nearly  rounded,  and  dentated  at  the  sides,  the  tail  narrower  than 
in  the  preceding;  the  lateral  antenn*  elongated,  the  claws  very  strong,  and  rather  short.  Tlie  type  of  this 
genus  is  the  Cancer  7-dentafus  o(  Montague,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Other 
genera,  which  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  notice,  have  been  separated  by  Leach,  Latreille,  and  others. 
Amongst  them,  however,  the  two  exotic  genera,  Mursea,  Leach,  and  Hepatus,  Lat.,  are  distinguished  by  their 
claws  being  greatly  compressed,  so  that  they  have  subsequently  been  separated  by  Latreille,  i 
named  Cristimani,  or  crested-handed  Crabs. 


FiK.  2. — Cancer  Pagvrut,  Linn.,  with  the  ( 


J  a  section  thence 


Mr.  M'Lcay'i  arrwigemeDt  (^f  the  Bracliynr*,  as  given  in  the  3rd 
p&rt  of  the  Illnstraliont  uf  the  Zuolo^  of  Soatbeni  Africa,  Juit  pub' 
litlird.ii  u  follow): — 

Tribe  Tetnijonostoms.  AualoGnea.        Tribe  TriRono stoma. 

Pinnoiberin»(Parajit.  Cr«b«)      Shell  orbicoliir  Dromiina. 

Cr«p3iaa  (Sqaare  Cr«bs}  Shell  quad  ri  I  at  end  Dorippiiia. 


Paril-enoplna  fRoeky  Crabs)  |     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

,  .   ,    f  Shell  suhtrianji 

Inachina  (TriaODDliir  Crabs)   \  ,i        - 


Coj»triii«. 
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The  third  section,  Quadrilatera,  have  the  carapax  nearly  square,  or  heart-shaped,  with  the  front 
generally  elongated  and  deflexed,  forming  a  kind  of  hood.  The  tail  is  composed  of  seven  segments  in 
both  sexes,  the  joints  being  distinct  throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the  tail.  The  antennae  are 
generally  very  short.  The  eyes  are  generally  placed  upon  long  peduncles.  Many  species  reside  in  the 
ground,  forming  burrows  for  their  retreats,  and  some  frequent  fresh  water.  They  are  able  to 
run  very  fast.  Some  of  these  species  have  the  carapax  somewhat  heart-shaped  [thus  nearly  resembhng 
some  of  the  Arcuataly  with  the  front  margin  strongly  toothed,  including  the  genera  Eriphia,  Lat., 
Trapezia,  Lat.,  and  Pihtmnttn,  Leach,  in  wliich  last  the  claws  are  of  unequal  size. 

The  Thelphus(r,  Lat.,  have  the  lateral  antennas  shorter  than  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  few-jointed.  The  carapax 
is  nearly  nf  a  cordate  truncate  form,  [but  broader  behind  than  in  the  preceding-].  There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus,  which  reside  in  fresh  water,  but  being  able  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  their  native  element ; 
one  noticed  by  the  ancients  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe;  it  is  the  Cancer  fluviaiilis,  Belon,  It  is  often  repre- 
sented upon  the  ancient  Greek  medals.  The  Greek  monks  eat  it  uncooked,  and  it  forms  a  common  article  of  food 
in  Italy  during  Lent.  Delalande  and  De  Latour  discovered  two  other  species,  one  in  the  south  of  Africa  and  the 
other  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon.  [I  have  described  and  figured  another  species,  under  the  name  of  Thelphusa 
mnicularis^  discovered  by  Col.  Sykes,  in  the  ghauts  of  the  Deccan,  where  it  occurs  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
which  Bishop  Heber  thus  speaks  in  his  Journal ;— '*  All  the  grass  through  the  Deccan  generally  swarms  with  a 
small  land-crab,  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  runs  with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  encumbered  with 
a  bundle  of  food  as  big  as  itself;  this  food  is  grass,  or  the  green  stalks  of  rice,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  crab 
sitting,  as  it  were,  upright  to  cut  their  hay  \vith  their  sharp  pincers,  and  then  waddling  off  with  their  sheaf  to  their 
holes,  as  quickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them."  Cul.  Sykes  found  them  on  the  table  lands  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  they  are  met  with  of  all  sizes,  he  believes  that  there  productive  pro- 
cess is  completed  without  the  Crab  having  to  undertake  any  annual  journey  to  the  sea,  their  migrations  having 
never  been  noticed.—  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  i.]  To  this  section  also  belong  other  species  of  Land  Crabs,  composing 
the  genera  Gelasimus,  Ocj/poda,  and  Micti/ris.  The  first  of  these  genera  has  the  carapax  solid,  and  nearly  quadri- 
lateral, but  rather  broader  in  front ;  one  of  the  claws  is  generally  much  longer  than  the  other,  the  fingers  of  the 
smaller  claws  being  spoon-shaped.  The  animal  closes  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  which  it  makes  near  the  shore, 
with  its  larger  claw.  These  burrows  are  cylindrical,  oblique,  and  very  deep,  each  having  a  single  inhabitant.  It  is 
the  habit  of  this  Crab  to  hold  up  the  large  claw  in  the  front  of  the  body,  as  though  beckoning  to  some  one, 
whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  ot  Calling  Crabs.  Tlie  species  of  Ocppoda  has  the  eyes  extended  along  the 
greater  length  of  the  foot-stalks.  Their  claws  are  also  unequal,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Gelasimi. 
During  the  day  they  sit  in  their  burrows,  venturing  forth  only  after  sun-set.  The  type  Cancer  cursor,  Linn.,  inha- 
bits Syria  and  Northern  Africa.  Other  species  of  Land  Crabs  are  of  a  truncate  cordate  form,  with  the  shell  rounded 
and  dilated  at  the  sides.  They  inhabit  tropical  chmates,  and  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  tourlouroux,  painted 
Crabs,  land  Crabs,  violet  Crabs,  &c.,  which  names  seem  to  be  applied  indiscriminately.  Tliere  are  few  travellers 
who  have  not  mentioned  their  habits,  often  mixing  up  much  fiction  in  their  accounts.  They  pass  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  earth,  hiding  themselves  by  day  and  coming  abroad  only  at  night.  Sometimes  they  frequent 
cemeteries.  Once  a  year,  as  the  period  for  depositing  their  eggs  draws  near,  they  assemble  in  numerous  com- 
panies, and  following  the  most  direct  line,  seek  the  coast  without  permitting  any  obstacle  to  intercept  them  in 
their  way ;  after  lajing  their  eggs  [in  the  water]  they  return,  greatly  enfeebled.  It  is  said  that  they  close  the 
mouth  of  their  burrows  at  the  period  of  moulting,  after  which  operation,  and  whilst  still  soft,  they  are  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy.  These  species  compose  the  genera  Uca,  Latreille,  (tj-pe  Cancer  uca,  Linn.,  South  America),  and 
GecarcimiSy  Leach,  {Cancer  ruricol a,  Cuv.,  &c.) 

Another  interesting  group  constitutes  the  genus  Pinnotheres,  Latr.  These  are  of  very  small  size  [of  which 
there  are  several  native  species,  named  pea-crabs],  and  which  reside,  during  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least,  inside 
various  bivalve  shells,  such  as  muscles,  &c.  The  carapax  of  the  females  is  suborbicular,  very  thin  and  soft ; 
whilst  that  of  the  males  is  firmer  and  nearly  globular,  and  rather  pointed  in  front ;  the  legs  are  of  moderate 
length,  and  the  claws  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  tail  of  the  female  is  very  ample,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 
underside  of  the  body.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  Pea-crab  lived  upon  the  best  terms  with  the  inhabitant  of 
the  shell  in  which  it  was  found  ;  and  that  they  not  only  warned  them  of  danger,  but  went  abroad  to  cater  for 
them.  The  type  is  the  Cancer  Pisum^  Lin.,  and  Leach  has  investigated  the  species  in  his  Malacostraca  Podo'- 
pthalma  Britannica ;  [but  this  author  has  given  the  males  and  young  as  distinct  species.  See  further  J.  V.  Thomp- 
son's Memoir  on  this  genus  in  the  Entomol.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.] 
The  section  consists  of  several  other  well-marked  genera,  such  as  Grapsus,  Lamarck,  Plagusia,  Latr.,  &c. 

The  fourth  section,  Orbiculata,  have  the  carapax  either  somewhat  globular,  or  rhomboidal,  or  ovoid, 
and  always  very  solid ;  the  ocular  peduncles  are  always  short,  or  but  shghtly  elongated ;  the  claws  of 
imequal  size,  according  to  the  sexes,  those  of  the  males  being  the  largest ;  the  tail  never  consists  of 
seven  entire  segments ;  the  oral  cavity  is  gradually  narrowed  towards  its  superior  extremity ;  and  the 
third  joint  of  the  outer  foot-jaws  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  long  triangle ;  the  posterior  legs  resemble 
the  preceding,  and  none  of  them  are  very  long. 

Corystes,  Latr.,  has  the  carapax  of  an  ovoid-oblong  form,  with  the  lateral  antennae  [nearly  as  long  as  the  body], 
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;iii(l  citiatoil.  Tlio  tail  is  composcil  of  seven  scfcments,  but  three  of  them  are  confluent  in  the  males.  The  t>'pe 
is  Cancer  pertonaliu,  Herbst.,  found  upon  the  coast  of  England.  [Tliis  genus  is  of  very  difScult  location,  and  has 
little  real  relation  with  Leucosia :  it  is  more  nearly  allietl  to  some  of  the  arcuated  species.] 

Leiif (Wirt,  Fab.,  has  the  carapa-x  of  variable  form,  but  generally  globular  or  ovoid,  and  as  hard  as  stone;  the 
lateral  antenna  and  eyes  are  very  small ;  the  tail,  large  and  suborbicular  in  the  females,  is  generally  composed  of 
four  or  five,  but  never  of  seven  segments.  Dr.  Leach  cut  up  this  genus  into  many  others.  A  very  few  species 
belongim;  to  his  genus  Bbatia  are  found  on  the  English  coast.    The  majority  of  the  family  inhabit  tropical  seas. 

The  tifth  section,  Trigona,  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  consists  of  species  having  the  carapnx 
generally  irregular  or  subovoid,  and  narrowed  in  front  into  a  kind  of  beak ;  ordinarily  very  rough  and 
uneven,  with  the  eyes  lateral.  The  epistoma,  or  space  between  the  antcnn.x  and  oral  cavity,  is  .ihvays 
nearly  square,  and  as  long  as  broad.  The  claws,  at  least  of  the  males,  are  always  large  and  long. 
The  following  legs  are  very  long  in  the  majority,  and  occasionally  the  posterior  pair  have  a  form  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding.  The  apparent  number  of  joints  in  the  tail  varies,  being  seven  in  botli  sexes 
of  the  majority  of  species;  but  in  others,  at  least  in  the  males,  it  is  less.  Many  of  these  crabs  are 
conimonly  called  sea  spiders.  Although  the  number  of  species  of  tliis  section  are  very  numerous,  only 
two  had  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state;  one  of  which,  Maia  Sjuinado,  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
the  same  localities. 

Latreille  divides  this  section  into  sub-sections,  from  the  number  of  joints  in  the  tail,  and  the  form  of  the  joints  of 
the  foot-jaws.  Amongst  those  with  the  tail,  either  in  both  sexes,  or  in  the  females,  composed  of  seven  segments, 
Parlhenope,  Fabr.,  is  distinguished  by  the  immense  size  of  the  claws,  and  the  smallness  of  the  other  legs ;  the 
lingers  are  suildenly  bent  downwards,  the  ocular  peduncles  very  short,  and  the  carapax  exceedingly  rough. 
A  species  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France  (Cancel'  a>per.  Pennant)  forms  the  genus  Eurynome,  Leach ; 
the  tail  is  seven-jointed.    The  other  species  of  Parthenope  are  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Maia,  Leach,  has  the  fingers  not  deflexed ;  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  scarcely  thicker  than  the  others,  which  are 
moderately  long ;  the  carapax  has  two  frontal  spines,  and  its  back  and  sides  arc  also  armed  with  many  tubercles 
and  spines.  The  typical  species,  Cancer  Sqiiinado,  Herbst.,  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  the 
Meiliterranean.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  crabs,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Maia,  being  sometimes  figured  on  their  medals.  [By  the  fishermen  it  is  called  the  Thorn-back,  or  King  Crab,] 
Another  common  British  species  is  the  Cancer  araneus,  Lin.,  belouging  to  Leach's  genus  Hyas,  having  the 
carapax  elongate,  subtriangular,  subtubercled,  with  the  lateral  margins  dilated  into  a  lanceolate  projection,  ex- 
ternal antenna;  with  the  first  joint  dilated. 

Amongst  the  species,  which  have  not  more  than  sLx  abdominal  segments,  and  the  legs  generally  long  and 
filiform,  and  the  third  joint  of  the  outer  foot-jaw  narrower  than  in  the  preceding  subsection,  Hi/mcnosoma, 
Leach,  has  the  carapax  triangular  or  orbicular,  depressed  [and  soft],  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  lateral  antenoje 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  ocular  peduncles.  Tlie  species  are  small,  and  found  in  the  Indian  and  Australian  se.ts. 
The  British  genera,  Inachus  and  Acham,  have  the  carapax  subconvex  and  triangular,  and  their  abdomen  six- 
jointed.  Their  four  pair  of  posterior  legs  are  very  long,  especially  the  pair  succeeding  the  claws.  In  the  latter 
respect  the  British  genus  Stenorhynchus,  Latr.  {Macropodia,  Leach),  closely  resembles  them,  having  also  the  tail 
sLx-jointed  in  both  sexes,  and  the  front  of  the  carapax  notched.  The  tyjie  is 
the  very  common  Cancer  Phalangium,  Pennant.  The  genus  Paclolus,  Leach, 
chai-acterized  by  having  the  four  hind-legs  furnished  with  a  didactyle  claw  [lias 
been  found  by  M.  Jlilnc  Edwards  to  have  been  constructed  upon  a  fictitious  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum]. 
Lilhodes,  Latr.,  is  at  once  distinguished  by  having  the  hind  pair  of  legs  so  small 
s  to  appear  almost  abortive.  The  type  is  a  large  crab  of  rare  occurrence  in  British 
eas,  named  Cancer  Maia,  Linn.  The  tail  is  membranous ;  the  outer  foot-jaws  are 
elongated  and  apart ;  the  carapax  is  triangular,  very  spinous,  and  terminated  in  a 
toothed  spine.    [This  is  a  very  anomalous  genus,  whose  relations  are  difficult  to 

Fig.  3— Sicnorfnchas  Philaneiom.     decide.] 

[Professor  BeU  and  De  Haan  have  described  many  new  and  curious  genera  belonging  to  the  section  Trigona  : 
the  former,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  and  the  latter,  in  his  work  upon 
the  Crustacea  of  Japan.] 

The  sixth  section,  Cryptopoda,  is  composed  of  a  few  species  remarkable  for  having  the  legs, 
except  the  anterior  pair,  concealed,  when  folded  up,  beneath  the  dilated  lateral  margin  of  the  carapax, 
which  is  nearly  either  semicircular  or  triangular ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  claws  is  compressed,  and 
formed  like  a  cock's  comb.  The  species  are  exotic,  and  compose  the  two  genera  Calappa,  Fahr.,  and 
.€thra.  Leach.  In  the  shape  of  their  claws  they  resemble  some  of  the  Arcuata  and  Pinnipedes,  such  as 
Hepat'us,  Mursia,  &c. ;  so  that  this  section  should  he  placed  higher  in  the  series.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  with  respect  to  the  species  of  the  following  section,  some  of  which  approach  the  Arcuata,  and 
others  the  Orbiculata  and  Trigona. 
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The  seventh  and  last  section,  the  Notopoda,  is  formed  of  Crabs  having  the  four  or  two  posterior 
legs  inserted  above  the  plane  of  the  others,  and  seeming  to  be  dorsal,  and  directed  upwards.  In  those 
where  they  are  not  terminated  by  a  sharp  hook,  the  animal  generally  uses  them  to  retain  in  its  hold 
various  marine  productions,  such  as  the  valves  of  shells,  sea-weeds,  &c.,  with  which  it  covers  itself. 
Tlie  tail  has  seven  joints  in  both  sexes ;  the  majority  have  the  abdomen  bent  beneath  the  breast,  and 
the  legs  terminated  by  a  short  hook,  and  unfitted  for  swimming. 

Homola,  Leach,  have  the  carapax  nearly  square ;  the  antennae  long ;  the  ocular  peduncles  long ;  the  claws  of 
the  males  larger  than  the  females,  and  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  duected  upwards.  The  outer  foot-jaws  are  long 
and  exposed  [as  in  the  Macrura].  The  type,  H.  spini/rons,  Leach,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the 
Hippocarcinus  of  Aldrovandus. 

Dorippe,  Fab.,  has  the  four  hind-legs  elevated,  as  has  also  Dromia,  Fab. 

Di/nomene,  Latr.,  has  the  carapax  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  two  hind  legs  alone  elevated. 

Ranina,  Lam.,  is  a  singular  genus,  diftering  from  all  other  lirachyura  in  having  the  abdomen  extended,  [but 
not  furnished  at  the  end  with  an  apparatus  for  swimming]  ■,  and  from  the  other  Notopoda,  in  having  the  six 
intermediate  legs  dilated  and  natatorial.  The  carapax  is  of  a  reversed  triangular  form,  the  front  much  toothed. 
The  species  are  exotic. 

[The  Brachyurous  Crustacea,  here  given  as  a  single  genus.  Cancer,  have,  from  the  great  number  of 
species  of  which  they  consist,  their  large  size,  and  facility  of  preservation,  owing  to  their  sobd  envelopes, 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  recent  authors.  The  Malacostraca  Podopthalma  Britannica,  of 
Leach  ;  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustaces,  by  Milne  Edwards ;  the  Fauna  Japonica,  of  De  Haan ; 
the  Memoirs  of  Professor  Bell,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  by 
Mr.  MacLeay,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Illustrations  of  Southern  Africa  j  together  with  Polydore  Roux's  elegant 
work  upon  the  Crustacea  of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  consulted  by  those  who  would  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  singular  forms  and  multitudinous  genera  established  in  this  tribe  of 
animals.] 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  DECAPODA,— 
Decapoda  Macrura  {Exochnata,  Fabricius), — 

Is  distinguished  by  having,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  on  each  side,  appendages*,  ordinarily  forming  a 
swimmeret  or  instrument  for  swimming,  the  tail  itself  being  at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  extended, 
exposed,  and  bent  under  only  towards  the  posterior  extremity.  Its  under-side  generally  presents,  in 
both  sexes,  five  pairs  of  false  feet,  each  terminating  in  two 
plates  or  filaments.  The  tail  is  always  composed  of  seven 
segments.  The  branchiae  are  formed  of  vesicular,  bearded 
and  villose  pyramids,  arranged,  in  many,  either  in  two  rows 
or  in  separate  bundles.  The  antennse  are  generally  long  and 
exserted  ;  the  ocular  peduncles  are  mostly  short.  The  external 
foot-jaws  are  generally  narrow,  long,  and  palpiform,  and  do 

not  entirely  hide  the  other  [internal]  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  carapax  is  narrow  and  more  elon- 
gate than  in  the  Brachyura,  and  ordinarily  terminated  in  front  in  a  point.  MM.  Audouin  and 
Milne  Edwards  (to  whom  we  must  refer  for  particulars)  have  noticed  that  in  the  lobster  {Astacus 
marinus.  Fab.),  in  addition  to  the  two  large  lateral  venous  canals,  there  exists  a  third,  lodged  in  the 
sternal  cavity,  in  which  respect  the  venous  systems  of  the  Macrura  and  Stomapoda  agree.  The  Ma- 
crura never  [or  but  in  a  very  few  instances]  quit  the  water,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  they  are 
all  marine. 

Adopting  the  plan  of  Delper  and  Gronovius,  the  Macrura  may  be  considered  as  forming  but  a  single 
genus  t,  Astacus,  which  may  be  thus  divided  : — 

•  These  appendages  are  composed  of  three  pieces,  namely,  a  base,  in  the  subsequent  sub^^encra  they  are  constantly  larger,  and  there  are 

(or  sopport  to  the  two  others),  articulating  with  the  penultimate  seg-  five  pairs,  supporting  the  eggs  and  being  useful  in  swimuiiiig.     In  the 

nienl ;  the  terminal  segment  generally  forming  with  them  a  fan-like  section  Anomala.  the  peduncle  of  the  intermediate  a  tenna  is  pro- 

swimmeret ;  but  in  the  terminal  species  the  appendages  arc  replaced  portionably  longer,  and  the  two  or  lour  posterior  feet  smaller,  thus 

by  filaments.    The  sub-abdominal  false  legs  are  formed  on  the  same  approaching  the  Brachyura. 

model,  and  vary  in  number,  there   being  only  three   or  four  small  t  The  sections  which  we  have  proposed  ought  rather  to  form    o, 
pairs  in  the  Anomala,  and  wanting  in  the  males  (except  the  anterior   j   many  geuera,  based  upon  tliose  of  Fabricius. 
pair).    In  the  Hermit  Crabs  they  seem  (o  exist  only  on  one  side.    But 
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Tribe  A  \^Aschizopoda,  Wcstw.]. — Tliosc  which,  in  tlie  proportions,  forms,  and  uses  of  the  feet,  tlic 
anterior,  or  at  least  tlie  second,  pair  being  cliehferous,  and  wliich  carrxing  their  eggs  beneath  their 
tails,  approach  the  Brachjura,  and  which  are  ordinarily  known  under  the  names  of  Lobsters,  Cray- 
fish, li-awus,  and  Shrimps.  Divisible  into  four  sections:— 1.  Anomala  ;  2.  I.ocnsta;;  3.  Astacini ;  4. 
Carides. 

Tribe  15  [Schhopoda,  Latr.]. — Those  which  have  the  legs  slender  and  fdamentous,  accompanied  by 
an  external  articulated  branch  as  long  as  the  limbs,  which  thus  appear  doubled  in  number ;  fitted  for 
swimming,  and  not  cbeliferous,  the  eggs  being  carried  beneath  them,  and  not  under  the  tail.  [Opossum 
Shrimps.]* 

The  first  section  [of  the  tribe  Aschhopoda],  or  the  Anomala. — The  two  or  four  hind  legs  are  always 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The  under  side  of  the  tail  never  jiresents  more  than  four  pairs  of 
appendages,  or  false  legs.f  The  lateral  swimming-pieces  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  or  the  parts  which 
represent  them,  arc  thrown  back  at  its  sides,  so  as  not  to  form  with  the  terminal  segment  a  fan-like 
swimmeret.  The  ocular  peduncles  are  generally  longer  than  those  of  the  Macroura  of  the  following 
sections.     [Two  subsections,  Ilippides  and  I'aguriens.] 

The  subsection  Hippides  (Latr.)  has  all  the  upper  teguments  of  the  body  solid.  The  two  fore-legs 
cither  terminate  in  a  nionodactyle  or  fingerless  hand,  like  a  plate,  or  they  terminate  in  a  point.  The 
six  or  four  following  legs  terminate  in  a  swimming-plate.  The  two  terminal  legs  are  filiform,  folded 
back,  and  situated  at  the  lower  base  of  the  tail,  which  is  suddenly  narrowed  after  the  first  segment, 
which  is  short  and  broad,  and  of  which  the  last  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  triangle.  The  lateral  appen- 
dages of  the  penultimate  segment  are  in  the  form  of  bent  swimming-plates.  The  sub-abdominal 
appendages  are  four  pairs,  and  formed  of  a  very  slender  filiform  stem.  The  antennae  are  very  pilose 
and  ciliated,  the  lateral  at  first  approaching  the  intermediate,  and  then  being  bent  outwards. 

Allntnea,  Fnbr.,  comprises  a  sin,?lc  species  from  the  Indian  Seas  {Cancer  StfmHtsta,  Linn.) 
[a  sin^larly  formed  animal],  with  long,  setaceous,  intermediate  antennae;  the  carapax  flat, 
nearly  square,  rounded  at  the  iiosterior  angles;  a  pair  of  very  compressed,  triangular, 
luonodaclyle  fore-legs,— the  three  following  pairs  terminated  by  a  flat,  sickle-shaped  joint. 

Hippa,  Fabr.,  Emerita,  Grouovius,  has  the  antennae  short,  the  intermediate  with  two  fila- 
ments longer  than  the  e.^temal ;  the  two  fore-legs  terminated  by  a  very  compressed  claw, 
without  fingers ;  the  carapa.\  ovoid.    Type,  Cancer  Emeritugy  Linn.    Indian  Seas. 

Remipet,  Latr.,  diflTers  from  the  last  in  the  four  antennae  being  very  short,  and  nearly  of 
equal  length ;  the  ocular  peduncles  very  short,  and  in  some  other  particulars.  Type,  R. 
testudinarins,  Latr.    From  the  seas  of  New  Holland. 

The  subsection  Paguriens  has  the  teguments  but  slightly  crustaeeous ;  and 
the  tail  is  generally  soft,  bag-like,  and  bent.  The  two  fore-legs  terminate  in  a 
didactyle  claw ;  the  four  following  terminate  in  a  point ;  and  the  four  posterior 
much  shorter,  in  a  small  didactyle  claw.  The  first  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
rit-  5.— RttDipes  tcsiu-  lateral  antenna:  presents  an  appendage  ending  in  a  point,  or  in  form  of  a  spine. 
These  Crustacea  (which  the  Greeks  named  Careinion,  and  the  Romans  CanceUi) 
live,  for  the  most  part,  in  empty  univalve  shells.  The  tail,  except  in  Birffus,  only  presents  (and  that 
in  the  female  alone)  three  false  legs  placed  on  one  of  the  sides,  each  divided  into  two  filiform  villose 
branches.     The  three  terminal  segments  are  suddenly  naiTowcd. 

BirffuSf  Leach,  has  the  tail  solid,  suborbicular,  with  two  rows  of  plate-like  appendages  on  the  under  side.    The 

fourth  pair  of  legs  is  but  little  smaller  than  the  preceding ;  the  two  posterior  pair  are  [very  small,  and]  hidden  in 

a  groove  in  the  extremity  of  the  carapax.   The  carapax  is  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  heart,  being  pointed  in  front. 

<.>n  account  of  their  large  size,  the  solid  consistence  of  their  teguments,  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  these  Crabs  are 

not  able  to  lodge  in  shells,  but  must  retire  to  crevices  in  the  rocks,  or  hide  themselves  in  burrows  in  the  earth. 
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The  best  known  species  (Cawc^r  latro,  hxnn.)  inhabits  the  Isle  of  France;  and,  according  to  a  native  tradition, 
it  feeds  upon  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut,  making  its  excursions  during  the  night.  [It  is  of  large  size,  and  is  called 
the  Purse  Crab.  Mr.  Cuming  found  it  in  abundance  in  Lord  Hood's  Island  in  the  Pacific,  living  at  the  roots  of 
trees.  Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  fed  this  species  for  many  months  on  cocoa-nuts ;  and  Mr.  Cuming  discovered 
that  it  climbs  the  Platamis  odoratissima,  to  feed  upon  the  small  nuts  of  that  tree.] 

In  the  Hermit  Crabs  {Pagurus,  Fabr.),  the  four  hind-legs  are  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  the  claws 
covered  with  small  tubercles.  The  tail  is  soft,  long,  cylindrical,  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and  only  furnished  with  one 
row  of  filiform,  oviferous  appendages.    The  thorax  is  ovoid  or  oblong. 

With  the  exception  of  some  superficially-known  species  which  live  in  sponges,  serpulse,  alcyons,  &c.,  all  the 
others  live  in  univalve  shells,  of  which  they  close  the  mouth  with  their  fore-legs  and  one  of  their  claws,  which  is 
larger  than  the  others.     It  is  stated  that  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  two  or  three  times  in  a  year. 

[The  manoeuvres  of  the  native  species,  when  they  have  outgrown  their  habitations,  are  quite  ludicrous.  Crawling 
slowly  along  the  line  of  empty  shells,  &c.,  left  by  the  last  wave,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  their  now  incom- 
modious domicile  until  another  is  obtained,  they  carefully  examine,  one  by  one,  the  shells  which  lie  in  their  way, 
slipping  their  tails  out  of  the  old  house  into  the  new  one,  and  again  betaking  themselves  to  tiie  old  one,  if  this 
should  not  suit.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  until  they  have  found  a  habitation  to  their  liking.  They  feed  upon 
dead  tish,  and  all  kinds  of  garbage  thrown  on  the  shore ;  and,  when  alarmed,  they  draw  themselves  closely  into 
the  shell,  closing  the  aperture  so  firmly,  by  placing  their  claws  over  the  entrance,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
extract  them  without  breaking  the  shell  to  pieces.] 

Some  species,  forming  the  subgenus  Ceenobita,  Latr.,  are  distinguished  by  the  antennae  stretched  forward,  the 
intermediate  pair  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  lateral  ones ;  the  thorax  ovoid,  conical,  narrow,  elongated,  and  very 
much  compressed  at  the  sides.  These  lodge  in  land-shells  on  the  rocks  of  the  coasts,  rolling  down,  with  their 
houses,  in  moments  of  danger.  The  other  species,  forming  the  most  numerous  subgenus,  Paffurus,  have  the  inter- 
mediate antennae  short  and  bent,  with  two  short  filaments.  The  front  division  of  the  thorax  is  square,  or  reversed 
triangular. 

Cancer  Bernhardusy  Linn.  {Pagurm  streblonyx^  Leach),  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  throughout  Europe.  It  is 
nf  a  moderate  size.  Its  two  fore-legs  are  armed  with  points,  with  the  claws  nearly  heart-shaped,  that  on  the  right- 
liand  side  being  the  largest.     Pog.  Maiijasii,  Desmarest,  a  fossil  species,  approaches  it  very  closely. 

Another  species  from  the  Mediterranean  differs  from  the  rest  in  many  characters,  and  forms  the  subgenus 
ProphylajCj  Latr.  The  tail  is  coriaceous,  linear,  and  only  curved  at  the  tip ;  and  it  has  two  rows  of  subabdominal 
appendages.  Probably  the  species  which  live  in  serpulae,  alcyons,  &c.,  such  as  Pagurns  tubularis,  Fabr.,  belong 
to  this  subgenus.* 

In  all  the  subsequent  Macroura,  the  two  posterior  legs  alone  are  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The 
subabdominal  appendages  are  generally  five  pairs.  The  teguments  are  crustaceons.  The  lateral  appen- 
dages of  the  penultimate  segments  form  a  fan-like  swimmeret  in  conjunction  with  the  terminal  one. 

The  two  following  sections  have  a  character  in  common,  which  separates  them  from  the  fourth,  or 
that  of  the  Carides.  The  antennse  are  inserted  [in  a  line]  at  the  same  height,  the  peduncle  of  the 
lateral  pair  being  never  entirely  covered  by  the  scale  when  present.  Often  there  are  only  four  pairs  of 
the  false  subabdominal  feet.  The  intermediate  anteunse  are  never  terminated  by  two  threads  :  they 
are  ordinarily  shorter,  or  scarcely  as  long  as  their  peduncle.  The  external  plate  of  the  swimmeret  is 
never  transversely  divided  by  a  suture. 

The  second  section,  Locust^e  (so  named  from  the  Latin  name  Locusta,  given  to  the  most  remark- 
able species  of  this  section  by  the  Romans),  have  only  four  pairs  of  false  legs.  The  extremity  of  the 
swimmeret  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  always  nearly  membranous,  or  less  solid  than  the  rest.  The  pe- 
duncle of  the  intermediate  antennae  is  always  longer  than  the  two  terminal  filaments,  and  moie  or  less 
elbowed.  The  lateral  pair  have  no  basal  scale,  and  sometimes  they  are  even  widened  to  a  short  but 
greatly-dilated  plate :  sometimes  they  are  very  large,  long,  and  much  spined.  The  legs  are  all  nearly 
alike,  and  terminate  in  a  point, — the  anterior  pair  being  but  slightly  larger  than  the  following;  their 
penultimate  joint,  as  well  as  that  of  the  two  posterior,  is  at  most  unidentate,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
form  a  perfectly  didactyle  hand.    The  carapax  has  no  frontal  elongation,  hke  a  pointed  beak  or  lance. 

ScyllaruSt  Fabr.,  exhibits,  in  its  lateral  antennae,  a  perfectly  isolated  character,  flie  terminal  filament  being 
obsolete,  and  the  basal  joints  greatly  dilated  transversely,  forming  a  broad,  flat,  horizontal,  and  more  or  less 
toothed  crest.  The  outer  branch  of  the  subabdominal  appendages  is  tenninated  by  a  leaflet,  but  the  inner  one,  in 
some  males  only,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tooth.  Leach  separated  them  into  the  genera  Scyllanis,  Themis,  and 
Ibacus,  founded  upon  the  proportions  and  forms  of  the  thorax,  the  position  of  the  eyes,  and  other  parts.  They 
form  burrows  in  argillaceous  ground  near  the  shores,  in  which  they  reside.  Type,  i^cj/llanis  arctus,  Linn.  AVy/- 
larvs  lequinoxialiSy  Fabr.,  is  another  species,  the  flesh  of  which  is  greatly  esteemed  [in  the  Mediterranean]. 

PaVnwrus,  Fabr.,  have  the  lateral  antennae  large,  setaceous,  and  set  with  sharp  points.  These  Cmstacea,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Carabos,  and  by  the  Romans  Locusta,  are  amongst  the  largest  animals  of  the  class.    ITie  [common] 

•  [iM.  Milne  Kdw&rds  liss  published  a  v&luable  nioiio^aph  upon  the  [  NnlHTelles,  which  has  been  abstracted  in  vol,  ii.  of  his  Hiit.  Xut. 
Pnt-TiridiE  invol.  vi.   of  the   new    serits  of  the  ^nnfihs  den  Science!  \   des  Crmtacii.^ 
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species  of  our  climate  [known  in  the  fista^sliops  under  the  name  of  the  Spiny  Lobster]  is  found  during  the  winter 
in  deep  water,  approaching  the  coast  only  at  the  return  of  the  spring.  It  prefers  rocky  situations.  It  llicn  lays 
its  e;;irs,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  minute,  and  bright  red.  Acconlinp  to  Risso,  they  opain  breed  in  August. 
The  different  species  are  found  in  the  seas  of  temperate  and  intertropical  zones.  The  carapax  is  rough,  and 
strongly  armed  with  sharp  points  or  teeth,  especially  in  front.  Tlieir  colours  are  varied  with  red,  green,  and 
yellow.  The  tail  is  often  banded,  or  marked  with  eyes.  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  females  before  and  during  the 
breeding  season,  is  greatly  esteemed. 

The  common  English  t>'pical  species,  Palinurus  quadricornis,  Fahr.  {Astactu  etephas^  Leach),  is  of  a  large  size ; 
and,  when  loaded  with  eggs,  weighs  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  It  is  found  upon  the  French  coasts  as  well  as  our 
own.    It  is  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  fossil  state  in  Italy. 

The  third  section,  Astacini  (Latr.),  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  the  form  of  the  two  fore- 
legs, and  often  also  in  that  of  the  two  following  pairs,  which  tenninate  in  claws  with  two  fingers.  In 
some,  the  two  or  four  hind-legs  are  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  in  which  respect  they  approach 
the  Anomala;  but  the  fan-like  swimmeret  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  other  characters,  remove 
them  from  that  section.  The  thorax  is  narrowed  in  front,  which  is  produced  into  a  beak  or  pointed 
muzzle. 

The  6rst  subsection,  Galathade^,  have,  as  well  as  the  preceding  Macroura,  four  pairs  of  false  le^. 
The  intermediate  antenure  arc  elbowed  witli  two  filaments,  which  arc  clearly  shorter  than  their  pe- 
duncle ;  and  that  of  t!ie  lateral  antennie  is  never  furnished  with  a  scaly  plate.  The  two  fore-legs  are 
alone  terminated  by  a  didactyle  claw,  which  is  often  very  broad  and  flattened.  Tlie  terminal  segment 
of  the  tail  is  bilobed,  at  least  in  the  majority. 

Tliose  species  which  have  the  two  hind  legs  much  more  slender  than  the  preceding,  filiform,  folded,  and  useless 
in  crawling,  are  the  two  following  genera.  Galatfiea,  Fabr.,  having  the  tail  extended,  the  thorax  nearly  ovoid  or 
oblong,  the  intermediate  antennie  exposed,  and  the  claws  long.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  generally  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  spinose,  and  ciliated. 

Cancer  strigosus,  Linn.,  and  C.  rugosusy  Pennant,  are  two  common  species  on  our  English  coasts.  G.  gregaria^ 
Fabr.  (forming  Leach's  genus  Grimotea),  is  of  a  red  colour;  and  was  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  abounding  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  surface  of  the  water  ap- 
peared as  if  saturated  with  blood.  [Gray,  in  his  Zoological  Miscellany,  and  M.  Edwards,  have  described  many 
species  of  this  genus.] 

Porcellanay  Fabr.,  forms,  amongst  the  Macroura,  a  remarkable  exception  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  tail, 
which  is  bent  under  the  body,  as  in  the  Brachyura.  It  differs  from  Galathea  in  its  broader  outline,  the  carapax 
being  often  suborbicular,  or  square.  Tlie  claws  are  triangular,  the  basal  joints  of  the  outer  foot-jaws  are  dilated, 
and  the  body  is  ven'  flat.  They  are  of  small  size,  slow  in  their  movements,  and  are  distributed  in  all  the  seas, 
hiding  themselves  beneath  stones  on  the  shore.  Some  species  have  the  claws  very  large,  villose,  and  very  much 
cdiated :  amongst  which  is  the  common  English  species  Cancer  platt/c/ieles.  Pennant,  of  which  the  outside  of  the 
claws  is  alone  hair>',  and  the  thorax  naked  and  rounded.  Others  have  the  claws  naked,  including  Cancer  hexapus, 
Linn. 

Monolepis,  Say,  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  Porcellana  and  Megalopm,  Leach ;  (Macropay  Latr.)  The 
latter  diflfers  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  hind  pair  of  legs  similar  in  form  and  function  to  the  preceding 
pairs ;  the  body  much  more  thick  and  raised ;  the  eyes  large ;  the  lateral  plates  of  the  anal  swimmeret  composed 
of  a  smgle  piece ;  and  the  abdomen  extended,  narrow,  and  merely  cun'ed  beneath  at  its  extremity.  Four  species 
are  known  ;  three  found  in  the  European  seas,  and  the  other  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  [Dr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  in  his 
Memoir  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  these  animals  are  the  young 
of  a  Brach\nirous  Crab.  The  abdomen  is,  however,  furnished  beneath  with  a  double  pair  of  false  legs,  as  in  the 
Macroura ;  and  the  tail  is  terminated  bv  a  swimmeret.  The  branchiae  are  an-anged,  however,  as  in  the  Brachyura. 
M.  Edwards  considers  them  as  the  young  of  some  of  the  Anomoura.] 

The  second  subsection  (Astacini  proper)  comprises  those  species  which  have  four  pairs  of  false  [sub- 
abdominal]  feet ;  the  intermediate  antenna;  straight,  or  nearly  so,  porrected,  and  terminated  by  two 
filaments  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  peduncle,  and  which  (except  in  Gebia)  have  the  four  or  six  fore- 
legs terminated  by  a  didactyle  band.  The  tail  is  always  extended.  The  two  hind-legs  never  much 
slenderer  than  the  preceding,  nor  bent  backwards.  The  peduncle  of  the  lateral  antennre  is  often  pro- 
vided with  a  scale.     Some  species,  as  in  some  of  the  foIlo\ving  sections,  live  in  fresh  water. 

Amongst  those  which  have  not  more  than  the  four  fore-legs  tenninated  by  two  fingers,  the  lateral  antenna?  not 
furnished  with  a  scale  at  the  base,  the  outer  piece  of  the  lateral  plate  of  the  swimmeret  without  any  transverse 
suture,  and  which  are  marine,  hiding  themselves  in  burrows  which  they  form  in  the  sand,  are  the  genera  Gebia, 
Leach  [comprising  a  small  British  species],  aud  Thalassina,  Latr.  [a  singular  genus  from  the  East  Indies] ;  and 
in  both  of  which  the  inmioveable  finger  of  the  claws  is  very  short,  whilst  it  is  as  long  as  the  moveable  finger  in 
the  genera  Callianassa,  Leach,  in  which  the  fore-claws  are  very  unequal  both  in  their  size  and  form  {including  a 
single  species,  C.  subterranea.  Leach,  found  on  the  English  and  French  coasts) ;  and  Axius,  Leach,  in  which  the 
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daws  are  nearly  equal,  consisting  also  of  a  single  species  (J.n//*  stirhyiichuSy  Leach)  found  upon  the  coasts  of 
Kiigland  and  France. 

Amongst  those  species  which  have  the  six  fore-le5,rs  forming  as  many  didactyle  claws— (a  character  which  removes 
them  from  all  the  precedin=:  Decapods,  and  in  which  they  are  related  to  the  species  at  the  head  of  the  following 
section— from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  the  fore-claws  being  by  far  the  largest,  the  peduncle  of  the  lateral 
antennae  furnished  with  a  scale  or  spines,  the  outer  plate  of  the  swimmeret  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  appearing 
in  all  the  recent  species,  as  though  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  suture,)— are  the  following  genera. 
En/on,  Desm.,  comprises  a  single  singular  fossil  species  found  in  the  calcareous  stone  used  for  lithography  at 
Pappenheim  and  Aichtedt,  in  Anspach.  The  carapax  is  [very  broad],  and  with  very  deep  lateral  incisions.  The 
plates  of  the  swimmeret  are  pointed  at  the  tip. 

The  genus  Astaeus,  Gronovius,  Fabr.,  have  the  lateral  plates  of  the  swimmeret  broad  and  rounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  the  two  exterior  ones  with  a  transverse  suture.  The  two  filaments  of  the  intermediate  antennae  are 
longer  than  their  peduncles,  with  the  sides  of  the  carapax  entire. 

In  the  marine  species  of  this  genus,  the  middle  plate  of  the  tail  does  not  exhibit  a  transverse  suture.  Of  some 
of  these,  Leach  has  formed  his  genus  Nephrops,  characterized  by  the  large  scale  of  the  lateral  antennae,  and  the 
long  prismatic  claws  of  the  fore-legs.  Tj-pe,  Cancer  norvegicus,  Linn.,  a  species  found  on  our  coast.  The 
others  having  the  lateral  antennae  only  furnished  with  two  short  teeth  or  spines,  and  the  fore-claws  large  and  oval, 
form  the  restricted  genus  ^5/ac?i*,  Leach,  the  type  of  which  is  the  common  Lobster  {CrtHfer(/(7mmflr«*,  Linn.; 
Astaeus  man'nus,  Fabr.),  of  which  the  rostrum  in  front  of  the  carapax  is  armed  with  three  teeth  on  each  side,  and 
a  double  tooth  at  the  base ;  and  the  claws  are  very  large,  and  unequal  in  size.  Tlie  flesh  is  highly  relished.  It  is 
found  in  the  European  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coasts  of  North  America.  Tlie  internal  stnicture 
has  been  studied  with  great  diligence  by  MM.  V.  Audouin  and  M.  Edwards. 

In  the  fresh-water  species  of  this  genus,  the  terminal  segment  of  the  tail,  forming  the  middle  plate  of  tlie  swim- 
meret, is  transversely  divided  by  a  suture* ;  and  the  claws  are  rough,  and  finely  toothed  on  the  inside  of  the 
lingers.  The  rostrum  has  a  tooth  on  each  side,  and  two  at  the  base.  It  is  ordinarily  of  a  greenish-brown  colour, 
[but,  like  the  lobster,  changes  to  bright  red  by  boiling].   From  its  common  occurrence  it  has  been  greatly  studied, 

not  only  as  regards  its  anatomy,  but  also  its  habits, 
and  the  peculiar  power  it  possesses  of  renewing  its 
antenna;  and  legs  when  thrown  off  or  mutilated. 
The  stomach  contains,  at  the  time  of  moulting,  two 
stony  secretions,  fonnerly  used  in  medicine  as  ah- 
%  sorbents,  but  which  are  now  replaced  by  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  It  hides  itself  under  stones  and  in 
burrows  [in  the  banks  of  rivulets  and  streams], 
whence  it  only  comes  forth  in  order  to  search  for 
its  food,  which  consists  of  small  mollusca,  small 
fishes,  and  the  larvae  of  aquatic  insects.  It  also 
V'^.  6.— The  Crayfish.  feeds  upon  decaying  flesh,  and  the  carcases  of  ani- 

mals floating  in  the  water ;  and  which  is  also  used 
as  a  bait,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  bundle  of  faggots,  or  in  a  net.  Its  moulting  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
the  spring.  Two  months  after  coupling,  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  at  first  collected  in  a  mass,  and 
attached,  by  means  of  a  viscid  liquor,  to  the  subabdominal  false  legs.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  coloui",  and  in- 
crease in  size  before  they  are  hatched.  The  Crayfish  are  at  their  birth  very  soft,  and  completely  resemble  their 
parent.  They  take  refuge  beneath  her  tail,  where  they  remain  several  days  until  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies 
have  acquired  a  sufl^cient  strength.  They  live  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  increasing  in  size  in  proportion  to  their 
age.  Those  are  preferred  which  are  found  in  running  water.  A  singular  Annelidous  parasite  {Branchiohdellay 
Odier,  in  Mem.  Soc.  d^Hist.  Nat.,  Paris,  p.  69),  first  observed  by  Rosel,  infests  the  branchiae  of  the  Crayfish. 

Another  species  inhabits  the  fresh  water  of  North  America ;  and  a  third,  according  to  Le  Conte,  does  much  in- 
jury to  the  rice  plantations  of  the  same  country. t 

The  fourth  section,  Carides  (Latr.),  have  the  intermediate  antenna;  inserted  higher  than  the  lateral, 
and  the  peduncle  of  the  latter  is  covered  by  a  large  scale.  The  body  is  arched,  as  tliough  hunch- 
backed, and  of  a  more  slender  consistence  than  in  the  preceding  Crustacea.     The  front  of  the  carapax 
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+  [Thedevelopemtnt  of  the  embryo  Crayfish,  in  ■  lie  Pi.'K.  lias  been 
investigated  by  Dr.  Ralhke,  in  a  most  elaborate  and  snii>.fiictor7  man- 
ner, in  hia  Unterauchungeti  uber  die  Bildung  mid  Eiitwic/ietunff  der 
Flutskrebten,  fol.  Leipz.  1829.  Sonic  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
searches of  this  author  upon  the  subject  may  be  entertained  from  the 
fact  that  five  large  folio  plates  are  completely  filled  with  details  of  the 
structure,  internal  and  external,  of  the  ova,  in  various  states  of  de- 
velopenient,  and  of  the  newly-hatched  animal,  from  whence  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Crayfish  does 
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is  always  prolonged  into  a  point,  often  forming --a  sharp-pointed  plate,  very  much  compressed,  and 
toothed  on  hoth  edges.  The  antcnnsc  are  always  advanced ;  the  lateral  ones  generally  very  long,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  very  slender  tliread:  the  intermediate  antenna?,  in  the  majority,  arc  terminated  hy 
tliree  filaments.  The  eyes  closely  approacli  each  other.  The  outer  foot-jaws,  longer  than  ordinary, 
rcsemhle  palpi  or  antenna?.  One  of  the  two  fore  pair  of  legs  is  often  folded  hack,  or  doubled.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  tail  are  dUated  laterally.  The  outer  plate  otf  the  terminal  swimmeret  is  always  divided  in 
two  by  a  suture,  as  in  the  terminal  species  of  the  preceding  section.  The  middle  piece,  or  the  seventh 
and  last  segment  of  the  tail,  is  long,  narrowed  towards  tlie  tip,  and  is  armed  above  with  rows  of  small 
spines.  The  false  legs,  of  wliich  there  are  five  pairs,  are  long  and  foliaccous.  These  Crustacea  arc  niucli 
eaten  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  worUI,  and  some  species  are  salted  for  keeping.* 

Those  wliirh  have  the  three  anterior  pairs  of  legs  didactyle,  the  length  sTaiiually  increasing,  so  that  the  third 
pair  is  the  largest,  compose  tlie  genera  Peuwtis,  Fabr.,  (having  no  annular  divisions  in  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
composed  of  numerous  species,  one  of  which,  the  Caramote  (/'.  sulcatns,  Uliv.),  is  very  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  a  great  object  of  commerce,  being  salted  for  exportation  to  the  Levant,  and  of  which  the  English 
species  {P.  irisulcatus,  Leach)  is  considered  by  Latreille  to  be  a  local  variety),— and  SlenopttSt  Fabr.,  having  the  two 
penultimate  joints  of  the  four  posterior  legs  with  annular  divisions. 

The  remaining  species  have  not  more  than  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  didactyle,  and  the  intt'inicdiate  antenn.'e 
terminated  by  three  filaments. 

Aft/a,  Leach,  formed  of  a  single  North  American  species,  A.  scabra^  is  anomalous  in  the  form  of  its  four  claws, 
which  are  small,  and  split  to  the  base  with  longtenninal  pencils  of  hair,  the  preceding  joint  being  trescent-shuped. 

'Hie  others  have  the  claws  of  the  ordinary  didactyle  form.  These,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  terminal  genus,  h;ive 
tlie  legs  more  or  less  robust,  but  not  filiform,  without  any  ap[iendage  at  the  base.  The  body  is  neither  very  soft, 
nor  very  much  elongated. 

Crattfloti^  Fabr.,  has  the  fixed  finger  or  index  of  the  two  anterior  and  largest  claws  reduced  to  a  small  tooth,  the 
moveable  finger  being  hook-shaped.  The  superior  or  intermediate  antenna;  have  only  two  terminal  filaments ;  the 
second  legs  are  folded,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  didactyle  at  the  tips;  none  of  the  joints  are  annulated  ;  the 
rostrum  is  very  short.  Crangon  vtilgans,  Fabr.,  the  Common  Shrimp,  is  the  type  of  this  genus.  !t  does  not 
exceed  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  pale  glaucous  green  colour,  dotted  with  grey.  It  is  caught  throughout 
the  year  with  the  assistance  of  circular  nets.    Its  flesh  is  delicate. 

Poniophilus,  Leach  (Egeon,  Risso),  does  not  generically  differ  from  Crangnn. 

ProcessOy  Leach  (Xika,  Risso),  has  one  of  the  fore-legs  terminated  in  a  point,  and  the  other  didactyle.  The 
second  pair  of  legs  are  of  unequal  length,  one  being  very  long,  with  the  two  joints  preceding  the  claw  annulated. 
X  edulis,  Risso,  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

Hi/menoreray  Latr.,  differs  in  the  proportions  and  form  of  the  legs. 

To  these  succeed  a  number  of  genera  in  which  the  legs  and  claws  do  not  present  any  anomalous  structure,  and 
in  which  the  superior  or  intermediate  antenna;  have  only  two  terminal  filaments,  including  the  genus  IJippoli/te, 
Leach,  comprising  several  British  species  of  shrimps,  and  in  which  the  four  fore-legs 
are  terminated  by  a  did:»ctyle  claw,  the  second  pair  being  longer  than  tlie  first ;  and 
Pandalus,  Leach,  comprising  another  British  species  {P.  annidlcornis^  Leach),  in 
which  the  fore-legs  are  [very  small  and]  simple,  or  scarcely  bifid ;  the  two  following 
long,  of  unequal  length,  with  the  two  joints  preceding  the  claw  annulated. 
,__„.,.  The  Prawn  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Paltemou,  which  difters  from  the  last  group 

of  genera  in  having  the  upper  antenna;  terminated  by  three  filaments.  It  has 
the  t^vo  anterior  pairs  of  legs  didactyle,  the  smaller  pair  being  folded ;  and  the  carpus  is  not  articulated.  The 
rostrum  is  very  long  [and  spined].  Some  of  the  exotic  species  acquire  a  very  large  size,  with  the  second  pair  of 
legs  very  long.  The  flesh  of  the  common  species  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  Shrimp.  According  to  M. 
de  Brebisson  (Cat.  Mcth.  Crust.  Depart,  du  Calvados),  they  are  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  Shrimps,  but  only 
in  summer.  They  swim  well,  especially  when  alarmed,  and  in  diflerent  directions.  Tliey  frequent  the  coast.  The 
lithographic  stone  of  Pappenheim  and  Sohlnofeii  often  contains  the  remains  of  a  fossil  species,  which  Desmarest 
names  Pahemon  ftplnipcs.  Another  fossil  species,  but  of  a  much  larger  size,  has  been  found  in  England.  The 
species  ordinarily  sold  in  the  fish-shops  is  the  Paitcjnon  serrafus.  It  is  generally  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  which  is  brightest  in  the  antenna;,  and  especially  in  the  swimmeret  of  the  tail.  Its  frontal  spine 
extends  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the  middle  antenn.T :  it  is  curved  upwards  at  tlie  tip,  with  seven  or  eight  spines 
above,  and  five  beneath.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  body  is  often  distended,  which  is  caused  by  a  parasite  of  the 
genus  Bopyrus  beneath  the  carapax,  affixed  to  the  branchiae.    PaI*£mon  aqiiilla,  Linn.,  is  another  but  smaller 


"  [The  KraduHl  develnpeniciit  of  8.;YeraJ  species  of  CBridcs  (r.il;B 
monidic)  has  been  recently  described  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Thompson  in  Jaiue 
son'f  Edinb.  Phil.  Juurn.,  Oct.  1SS6,  and  by  Captiiiii  DuCane  in  tU 
.■iiintih  of  Nat.  Hial.,  Xuv.  183S.  On  first  bursting  from  the  egg,  th< 
t.iil  is  lenuinated  by  a  ipatulated  plate,  dcstiiale  of  lateral  aii  well  a 
Bubabdoniinal  appendages;  the  rostrum  is  produced  into  a  diinpl 
paint ;  the  lateral  aniennte  exhibit  only  the  large  scale  ;  and  crnly  t-.vi 

of  the  legs  are  of  the  ordinary  lent;ih,  aod  these  are  bifid,  as  in  the    '  not  furnished  n-ilh  bifid  legs,  bat  having  the  two  paini  of  u\ 
Schizupoils ;  the  other  leijs  arc  very  minute,  and  incurved.     In  the       jaws  immensely  developed,  but  of  the  ordinary  Mi 
course  of  several  niouliings,  the  aotennic  are  IciiKU-cncil ;  the  ro»tnim    \  tiuu,  as  ;irc  the  intcrnnl  pirts  of  itt  uiouth.] 


nd  ridge  of  the  carapax  spined  ;  the  five  pairs  of  legs  extended  to 
heir  full  site,  but  still  bifitJ  ;  and  the  subabdoininal  appendages  and 
he  awinimerets  ^aduitlly  developed.  These  observations  are  ns- 
crted,  by  M'Leay  and  nthera,  to  afford  a  complete  confirmation  of 
he  correctneiis  of  Thonipiion's  assertions  that  Zoea  is  the  larva  of  the 
omiiion  Crab,  and  that  aU  the  Crustacea  underiro  trsukforniatiuns, — 
gcntleoieti  overlooking  the  fact  that  Zoea  is  a  Uccapud  animal, 
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British  species,  having  the  frontal  rostrum  not  extending  beyond  the  peduncle  of  tlie  superior  antennie,  and 
nearly  straight. 

[Other  genera  have  been  proposed  by  Risso.  Leach,  P.  Roux,  and  M.  Edwards,  founded  upon  variations  in  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  legs.] 

Pasipluea,  Savigny,  is  a  very  interesting  genus,  allied  to  the  preceding  in  the  upper  antennee,  terminated  by 
two  filaments  ;  the  four  fore-legs  terminated  by  a  didactyle  claw,  but  [diftering  from  all  the  other  Carides]  in 
having  the  external  base  of  the  legs  furnished  with  a  thread-like  appendage ;  the  claw-legs  are  larger,  nearly  equal 
in  size,  very  slender,  and  filiform ;  the  body  is  vei^  long,  very  compressed,  and  very  soft.  Type,  P.  Sivado,  Risso. 
Found  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Nice,  where  it  is  very  abundant.* 

The  fifth  and  last  section  of  the  Macroura — that  of  the  ScHizopooA^appears  to  unite  them  with 
the  subsequent  order.  Tlie  legs  are  very  slender,  like  flattened  threads,  and  not  furnished  with  claws, 
but  having  a  longer  or  shorter  lateral  appendage  arising  on  their  outside  near  the  base,  and  [the  legs 
are]  fitted  only  for  swimming.  The  eggs  are  borne  between  them,  and  not  under  the  tail.  The  ocular 
peduncles  are  very  short.  As  in  the  majority  of  the  Macroura,  the  front  is  prolonged  into  a  kind  of 
rostrum.  The  carapax  is  very  slender.  The  tail  terminated,  as  is  customary,  in  a  swimmeret.  These 
Crustacea  are  minute  and  marine. 

In  some,  the  eyes  are  very  apparent;  the  lateral  antennae  furnished  with  a  scale;  the  intermediate 
ones  terminated  by  two  filaments,  and  composed  of  many  minute  joints,  as  in  the  preceding.f 
Mysis,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna  and  legs  uncovered ;  the  carapax  long,  nearly  square,  or  cyUndrieal ;  the  eyes 
close  together ;  and  the  legs  capillary,  and  formed  of  two  thread-like  fila- 
ments.   Type,  M.  Fabridi,  Leach  ;  Cancer  scutatus,  O.  Fabricius. 

[The  species  of  Mysis  are  termed  Opossum  Shrimps,  from  their  singular 
economy  of  carrying  their  eggs  and  young  in  a  large  pouch,  with  membranous 
envelopes,  beneath  the  thorax  and  between  the  thoracic  legs.  Their  structure 
has  been  fully  investigated  by  Thompson  in  his  Zoological  Researches.  In 
the  Encyclopedie  Methodique  are  also  some  figui^es  communicated  by  Dr. 
Leach  to  Latreille,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  Malacosiraca  Britannica 
of  the  former  author,  but  which  were  never  pubhshed  by  him. 

Two  other  genera,  nearly  allied  to  Mysisj  have  been  proposed  by  Thompson, 
founded  upon  oceanic  species,  namely  : — 

Ci//itliia,  having  branchiae  attached  to  the  subabdominal  fins ;  and  Noctiluca, 
founded  upon  a  liuninous  species,  but  "not  described  with  sufficient  precision, 
and  omitted  by  M.  Edwards. 
Thysanopoda  (Edwards),  in  which  there  are  also  eight  pairs  of  bifid  natatory  feet,  but  the  branchiae  are  in  the 
fonn  of  many-branched,  membranous  appendages,  at  the  base  of  the  true  legs. 

The  genera  Phasmatocarcinus,  Tilesius  (in  the  Neue  Annalen  Wetterausch  Gesellsckaft,  vol.  i.),  considered  by 
Thompson  and  Edwards  as  undescribed,  and  named  by  the  former  Lucifer  (Leucifery  Edwards),  and  that  of  Podop- 
sis  by  Thompson,  are  amongst  the  most  singular  of  known  Crustacea,  having  a  filiform  body,  with  very  large 
globular  eyes  placed  at  the  extremity  of  very  long  and  laterally  extended  fuot-stalks ;  and  the  legs  are  exceedingly 
slender  and  short.  According  to  Slabber,  whose  figure  of  one  of  the  species  has  been  overlooked  by  all  Crustace- 
ologists,  there  are  eight  pairs  of  legs  of  equal  size.] 

Cryptopus,  Latr.,  has  the  carapax  subovoid,  swollen,  bent  under  at  the  sides,  enveloping  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  antennae  and  legs,  having  only  on  the  under  side  a  longitudinal  slit.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart.  The 
legs  are  like  flattened  threads,  with  a  lateral  appendage.    Type,  C.  Defranciiy  Latr.    Mediterranean, 

In  others,  the  eyes  are  hidden.    Tiie  intermediate  antennae  conical,  exarticulated,  and  very  short.    The  lateral 
antennae  composed  of  a  peduncle  and  a  filament,  without  distinct  articulations  :  their  base  is  not  protected  by  a 
porrected  scale. 
Mulcio,  Latr.,  has  the  body  very  soft ;  thorax  ovoid ;   legs  Uke  flattened  threads,  the  majority  with  an  ap- 


-Mysia  vulgaris,  about  tw 
a,  oae  of  the  bihd  leg». 


•  (Many  additionRl  geoera  have  been  added  to  the  Carides  by  Poly- 
dure  Roux  in  his  Afimoire  iut  la  Ctassifivatioti  des  (Wuitacla  de  la 
Tribu  des  Salicoquet,  Marseilles,  1831 ;  and  by  Milne  Edwards  in  the 
Annale$  des  Sciencei  Nuturettet,  and  Hisl.  Nat.  des  Crustacii.  Of 
these  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  uotice  those  of  Sicyonia,  nearly 
allied  to  Penaius,  but  diflfering  from  it  and  all  the  other  genera  in 
having  no  appendages  to  the  false  subabdominal  legs,  and  in  the  modi- 
fications of  its  respiratory  apparatus,  there  being  only  eleven  pairs  of 
branchiffi  instead  of  eighteen.  Sergestes  and  ylcelcs— in  which  the 
posterior  pair  of  true  legs  is  almost  rudimental,  or  entirely  obsolete, 
the  outer  pair  of  foot  jaws  being  immensely  developed,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute an  anterior  pair  of  legs  to  supply  their  place.  These  genera  are 
founder!  upon  exotic  species.] 

[Here  terminates,  in  the  system  of  M.  Edwardn,  the  great  order  of 
Decapod  Crustacea,  which,  in  his  Hitt.  A'at.  des  Crustacd,  is  sut- 
ceeded  by  an  appendix  consisting  of  "  Decapodes  douteux,"  compris- 
ing the  genera  Zoea,  Cerataspis,  Mulcio,  and  Pnsyrton.  With  rehjicit 
to  Zoc?,  1  have  clearly  proved  in  my  Memoir,  published   in  the  PliUv 


iopkical  Transactions,  that  it  is  «  Decapod  ;  and  therefore  the  observa 
tions  of  Latreille,  at  the  end  of  the  Decapods,  cannot  be  adopted.] 

t  [The  Schizopoda  having,  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edi- 
tion uf  this  work,  been  well  investigated  by  Edwards  and  Thompson, 
have  been  found  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  order  ijtomnpoda, 
although  presenting  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  Carides.  This  ini:o- 
vation  was  adopted  by  Latreille  himself  in  his  Court  d'Entomoloffic, 
in  which  this  author  has  proposed  to  give  those  Podopthalmuus 
Crustacea  which  are  de.stitute  of  thoracic  internal  brdnchiie,  but 
otherwise  resembling  the  Carides,  ibe  sectional  name  of  Caridioidcs, 
indicative  of  their  analogy  with  the  last-named  gruup.  The  typical 
genus  Mysis  is  especially  interesting,  on  account  of  the  complete 
transformation  of  all  the  three  pairs  ot  foot-jaws  into  legs,  so  that,  to- 
gether witli  the  five  pairs  uf  true  legs,  there  are  eight  pairs  of  loco 
motive  organs  ;  and  as  each  of  these  is  divided  from  the  base  by  the 
addition  of  a  lateral  appendage,  these  animals  may  be  said  lu  have  not 
fewer  than  thirly-lwotcgs.J 
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penda^c  at  the  base,  the  fourth  pair  being  the  louse*.  I  only  know  one  species  (.W.  Letueiirii),  collected  in  th.' 
seas  of  North  America.  Olivier  found,  in  tlu'  I'l-nim  marina,  a  cru.staccous  animal  very  similar  at  the  fir.-( 
sight ;  but  the  specimens  were  so  much  injured  that  I  was  not  able  to  study  its  characters. 

The  Nebaliie,  which  I  had  at  first  placed  in  this  section,  not  liaving  any  natatory  appendages  under 
tlic  terminal  segments  of  the  hody,  and  their  legs  being  very  similar  to  those  of  Ci/dopn,  I  have  intro- 
duced, together  with  Conili/lura,  at  the  head  of  the  order  Branchiopoda.  Nedalia,  in  its  «.\posed  eyes, 
which  appear  to  he  jjcdunculated,  and  in  some  other  characters,  seems,  in  conjunction  with  Zoea,  to 
unite  the  Scfihopoda  with  the  Branchiopoda. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  CRUSTACEA,— 
srOMAPODA  (commonly  called  Ska-M.\.\tks),  - 
Have  llie  braiiohiic  naked,  ami  adhering  to  the  five  pairs  of  appendages  attached  beneath  the 
abdomen  or  tail,  wliioh  this  part  of  the  body  also  presents  to  us  in  the  Dceajiods,  whicli 
appendages  here,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  Macroiira,  are  used  in  swimming,  or  arc  tin-feet. 
The  earapax  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  anterior  bears  the  eyes  and  intermediate 
antenna-,  or  more  ])ropcrly  composes  the  head  without  sup])orting  the  foot-jaws.  The  latter 
organs,  as  well  as  the  four  fore-legs,  often  closely  approach  the  mouth  in  two  lines, converging 
inferiorly :  whence  arises  the  name  Stomapoda,  given  to  this  order. 

The  heart — to  judge  at  least  from  the  S(/iiilla;,  the  most  remarkable  genus  in  the  order, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  it  has  been  studied — is  elongated,  and  resembles  a  large  vessel  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  terminating  posteriorly  near  the  anus,  in  a  point. 
The  teguments  of  the  Stoma|)oda  are  slender ;  and,  in  some  species,  almost  membranous 
and  diaphanous.  The  earapax,  or  shell,  is  sometimes  formed  of  two  shields,  of  which  the 
anterior  represents  the  head,  and  the  other  the  thorax,  sometimes  of  a  single  piece,  but  free 
behind,  leaving  generally  uncovered  the  thoracic  segments,  which  bear  the  three  hind  pairs  of 
legs,  and  having  in  front  an  articulation  serving  as  a  base  for  the  eyes  and  intermediate  an- 
teuuic :  the  latter  organs  arc  always  terminated  by  two  or  three  filaments.  The  eyes  are 
always  close  together.  The  composition  of  the  mouth  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
Decapods ;  but  the  palpi  of  the  mandibles,  instead  of  being  adpressed  to  them,  are  alw  ays 
raised.  The  foot-jaws  are  not  furnished  with  the  whip-like  appendage  (fouet)  which  exists  in 
the  Decapods.  They  have  the  form  of  claw-legs,  or  small  feet;  and,  in  many  at  least  (Squilla), 
the  base  externally  exhibits,  as  well  as  that  of  the  two  fore-legs,  properly  so  called,  a  vesicular 
body.  The  second  pair  of  foot-jaws,  in  the  same  Stomapods,  is  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  even  than  the  legs  themselves  :  hence  they  have  been  generally  considered  legs,  and  the 
number  of  these  organs  has  been  stated  to  be  fourteen.*  The  four  anterior  [true]  legs  have 
also  the  form  of  claw-feet ;  but  are  terminated,  like  the  foot-jaws,  by  a  hook  which  folds 
upon  the  inferior  and  anterior  edge  of  the  preceding  joint.  But  in  some  others,  such  as  the 
Pliyllosomaf,  all  these  organs  are  filiform,  and  without  any  didactyle  claw.  Some  of  these, 
however,  as  well  as  the  six  hind-legs  of  the  Squillce,  are  furnished  with  a  lateral  appendage  or 
branch.  The  seven  terminal  segments  of  the  body — inclosing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
heart,  and  to  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  attached — cannot,  moreover,  in  this  respect, 
be  considered  analogous  [assimiles)  to  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  called  the  tail  in  the 
Decapods,  being  an  abdomen,  properly  so  called.  Its  penultimate  segment  has,  on  each  side, 
a  swimmeret  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  tail  of  the  Macroura,  but  often  armed, 
as  well  as  the  terminal  segment  or  intermediate  piece,  with  spines  or  teeth. 

All  the  Stomapoda  are  marine,  preferring  tropical  climates,  and  not  going  beyond  the  tern- 
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perate  zones.  Although  we  have  observed  a  very  great  number  of  individuals,  vie  have  never 
met  with  one  earrjing  eggs.  Their  habits  are  entirely  unknown.  It  is,  however,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  those  species  with  powerful  claws  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their  prey 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  Orthoptera  which  are  named  Mantes  * ;  and  it  is  on  account  of 
this  conformity  that  these  Stomapods  have  received  the  name  of  Sea-Mantes.  They  were 
named  Crangones,  or  Crangines,  by  the  Greeks. 

Accor(hng  to  M.  Risso,  they  keep  in  deep  water,  in  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms,  and  couple 
in  the  spring ;  but  other  species,  forming  our  second  family,  being  less  favoured  in  respect  to 
their  natatory  appendages,  and  having  the  body  very  tlat  and  extended  in  its  surface,  are 
ordinarily  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  where  they  move  but  slowly. 

We  divide  the  order  Stomapoda  into  two  families.     In 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  STOMAPODA,— 
Unipelt.\ta, — 
Tlie  carapax  forms  only  a  single  shield  of  a  quadrilateral,  elongated  shape,  generally  widened  and  free 
behind,  covering  the  head  (with  the  exception  of  the  eyes  and  antennse,  which  are  implanted  upon 
common  and  frontal  articulations\  and  at  least  the  anterior  segments  of  the  thorax.  Its  anterior  ex- 
tremity terminates  in  a  point,  and  is  preceded  by  a  small  plate  terminating  in  the  same  manner.  All 
the  foot-jaws  (of  which  the  second  pair  is  veiT  large),  and  the  four  anterior  feet,  are  inserted  close  to 
the  mouth  in  two  Mnes  converging  inferiorly,  in  the  form  of  claw-feet,  with  a  single  moveable  and 
folded  back  finger.  With  the  exception  of  the  second  pair  of  legs,  all  these  organs  are  externally  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  a  small  pedunculated  vescicle.  The  other  feet,  six  in  number,  are  linear,  ter- 
minated by  a  brush,  and  merely  natatorial :  the  third  joint  is  furnished  at  the  side  and  base  with  a 
slender  appendage.  The  lateral  antennae  have  a  scale  at  the  base,  and  the  intermediate  are  terminated 
by  three  tilaments.  The  body  is  narrow  and  elongated.  The  ocular  peduncles  are  always  short.  This 
family  comprises  the  single  genus 

Squilla  (Fabr.), — 
which  we  divide  as  follows : — 

In  some  species,  the  crustaceous  shield  [or  carapax]  is  preceded  by  a  small,  more  or  less  triangular,  plate,  situ- 
ated above  the  articulation  which  bears  the  intermediate  antennse  and  the  eyes.  It  does  not  cover  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  thorax,  and  is  not  bent  down  at  the  sides.  The  joint  which  serves  as  a  footstalk  to  the  peduncle  of 
the  intermediate  antennas,  as  well  as  to  the  ocular  peduncles  and  the  exterior  margins  of  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  is  exposed. 
Squilla  proper,  Latr.,  has  the  entire  inner  edge  of  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  two  great  claw-feet  furnished 

with  a  narrow  channel,  denticulated  on  one 
side,  and  spined  on  the  other;  and  the  follow- 
ing joint  is  sickle-shaped,  and  often  toothed. 
The  type  {Cancer  mantis,  Linn.)  is  about  seven 
inches  long.  Its  great  claws  have  at  the  base 
three  moveable  spines ;  and  the  terminal 
joint  has  six  long  and  very  sharp  spines,  of 
which  the  terminal  is  the  strongest.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  except  the  last,  have  six 
longitudinal  elevated  lines,  ordinarily  termi- 
nating in  an  acute  point.  It  is  common  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Gonndaetylus,  Latr.,  has  the  channel  of  the  great  claws  unarmed  with  points ;  and  the  terminal  joint  is  dilated 
ir.to  a  knob  at  its  base.    The  species  are  exotic.    (Squilla  chiragra,  Fabr. ;  Desmarest,  pi.  43.) 

Coronis,  Latr.,  has  the  body  very  narrow  and  depressed,  with  the  terminal  segment  square  and  entire,  without 
teeth  or  spines.  The  lateral  appendage  of  the  six  hind-legs  is  pallet-shaped.  [C.  scolopendra,  Latr.,  regarded  by 
liim  as  synonymous  with  Squilla  Eusebia  of  Risso  ;  but  the  figure  given  by  this  author  in  his  Hist.  Nat.  Eui  op. 
Merid.,  torn.  v.  pi.  4,  has  the  terminal  segment  deeply  toothed.] 

In  the  other  species  of  this  family,  the  carapax  is  slender,  nearly  membranous,  diaphanous,  entirely  covering 
thethorax,  bent  down  at  the  sides,  prolonged  in  front  into  an  acute  spine,  and  advanced  over  the  stem  of  the  in- 
teraiediate  antennae,  and  the  eyes.  This  stem  is  capable  of  being  bent  downwards,  and  inclosed  in  the  shield 
formed  by  the  cur\e  of  the  carapax.    The  posterior  swimmerets  are  hidden  beneath  the  terminal  segment. 

•  Some  other  aii.lojous  Ortlioptera  (such  •!  ihn  genus  Phyllium)  rtsemhle  leaves.  The  PhjUoioina:,  CrusUcca  of  the  same  otcjcr,  cl- 
hibit  :o  us  the  same  anilogy. 


Fig.  9.— Squilla  Manlls. 
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These  minute  and  delicate  Crustacea  are  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Seas.  Tlie  fingers  of  tlii' 
large  clnw-le*s  are  not  toothed.  The  second  joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles  is  much  larger  than  the  basal  joint,  .and 
in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone.  The  eyes  themselves  are  large,  and  nearly  globular.  The  appendages  of  tin- 
sw  imming  or  tin-feet  resemble  those  of  the  SqHill,i: 

Ericfitfiiix,  Latr.  (Smerttix,  Leach),  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles  short,  and  the  carapa.\  dilated  at 
the  sides.    Type,  E.  vilreus,  Ijitr. 

Alima,  Leach,  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles  much  longer,  the  body  much  narrower,  with  the  sides 
of  the  carapax  not  dilated.  Each  of  its  angles  forms  a  spine,  of  which  the  two  posterior  are  the  most  acute.  Type, 
A.  hyatinay  Latr. 

[.Si/uiUericlhiu,  Kdwards,  has  the  claws  of  the  great  feet  armed  with  spines.] 

TilE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  STOMAPOD.V,— 
BiPELTATA,  Latr., — 
[Comprises  the  Glass-Crabs,  which]  have  the  carapax  divided  into  two  shicUU,  tlie  anterior  of  whicli 
is  very  large,  more  or  less  oval,  composing  the  head,  and  the  second,  corresponding  with  tlie  thorax,  is 
transverse  and  angulatcd  in  its  outline,  and  bears  the  foot-jaws  and  the  ordinary  feet. 
Those  feet,  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  pair,  as  well  as  the  last  pair  of  foot- 
jaws,  are  slender,  filiform,  and  for  the  most  part  very  long,  and  accompanied  by  a 
lateral,  ciliated  [short  and  slender]  appendage.  The  four  other  [anterior]  foot-jaws 
are  very  minute  and  conical.  The  base  of  the  lateral  antenna;  is  not  furnished  with 
a  scale,  and  tlie  intermediate  ones  are  terminated  by  two  fdaments.  The  ocular  pe- 
duncles are  very  long.  The  body  is  very  flat,  membranous,  and  transparent,  with  the 
Vif.  io.-i>by"o.o,„a  abdomen  small,  and  without  spines  to  the  posterior  swimmeret.  In  respect  to  their 
cUvicoini..  nervous  system,  they  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the  preceding  and  following 
Crustacea. 

This  family  comprises  only  the  single  genus  P/o/llosoma,  Leach,  of  which  all  the  species  arc  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Eastern  Oceans.  [M.  Gu^rin  has  published  a  monograph  of  this  genus,  with  figures  of  all  the  species, 
in  his  Mntjashi  de  Zoologie.'] 

[.11.  Edwards  has  recently  added  another  genus,  Amphion,  differing  from  Phyllosoma  in  its  narrower  body,  and 
in  the  carapa.\  extending  behind  over  the  whole  body,  thus  rendering  Latreille's  name,  Bipeltata,  inapplicable.] 

Those  Malacostraca  which  have  the  eyes  sessile  and  immoveable,  form  the  second 
general  subdivision,  [and  have  been  collectively  named  Edriopthalma  by  Leach] . 

The  [Branchiopodous  genus]  Branchipus  comprises  the  only  Crustacea  which  remain 
to  be  noticed,  having  the  eyes  placed  on  long  footstalks;  but  in  them  the  peduncles  arc 
neither  articulated  nor  lodged  in  cavities  expressly  for  their  reception,  and  they  are 
not  only  destitute  of  a  carapax,  but  dilFer  in  many  other  naturd  characters  [from  the 
Podopthalmous  Malacostraca] . 

All  the  Malacostraca  of  the  present  [sub]  division  are  equally  destitute  of  a  carapax. 
The  body,  folloiring  the  head,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  articulations,  of  which  each  of 
the  seven  anterior  ones  is  generally  provided  with  a  pair  of  feet,  and  of  which  the 
following  and  terminal  segments  (not  exceeding  seven  in  number)  form  a  kind  of  tail, 
terminated  by  a  swimmeret,  or  appendages  in  the  shape  of  styles.  The  head  is 
furnished  with  four  antennae,  of  which  the  two  intermediate  ones  are  superior ;  two 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  composed  of  two  mandibles,  a  tongue,  two  pair  of  maxillae,  and  a 
sort  of  lip  formed  by  the  two  foot-jaws,  which  correspond  with  the  fourth  [or  inner] 
pair  in  the  Decapoda ;  as  in  the  Stomapoda  there  is  no  flagrum.  The  four  outer  foot- 
jaws  are  transformed  into  feet,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  terminated  in  a  claw, 
but  almost  always  with  a  single  finger.  According  to  MM.  Audouin  and  Edwards,  the 
two  ganglionated  nenous  cords  are  perfectly  symmetrical  and  distinct  throughout  their 
eiitire  length,  and  from  the  obsen-ations  of  Cuvier  the  Onisci  only  differ  in  those  cords 
not  presenting  the  uniformity  in  all  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  that  there  are  fewer 
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knots.  Hence  the  nen'ous  system  of  these  Crustacea  is  the  most  simple  of  all  [yet 
examined] . 

The  branchiae  appear  to  be  always  attached  to  the  two  first  appendages  of  the 
under-side  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  carries  her  eggs  beneath  the  breast,  between 
certain  scales,  which  form  a  kind  of  pouch.  They  are  there  hatched,  and  the  j'oung 
ones  remain  attached  to  the  legs,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  of  their  parents,  until  they 
gain  sufficient  strength  to  swim  and  take  care  of  themselves.  These  Crustacea  are  of 
small  size,  and  reside  for  the  most  part  either  upon  the  shores  of  the  ocean  or  in  fresli 
water.     Some  are  terrestrial  and  others  are  parasites. 

These  animals  are  divisible  into  three  orders :  those  in  which  the  mandibles  are  fur- 
nished with  a  palpus,  appear  to  be  more  nearly  allied  in  nature  to  the  preceding 
Crustacea — these  are  the  Amphipoda.  Those  in  which  these  organs  are  destitute  of 
palpi  comuose  the  two  other  orders,  Lcemodipoda  and  Isopoda.  Cyamus,  a  parasitic 
genus,  belonging  to  the  second  of  these  orders,  conducts  us  naturally  to  Bopyrus  and 
Cymothoa,  with  which  we  commence  the  arrangement  of  the  Isopoda. 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  CRUSTACEA, 

[the  first  of  the  Malacostraca  Edriopthal.ma]  or  the  AMPHIPODA,— 

Are  the  only  Malacostraca  with  sessile  and  fixed  eyes,  of  which  the  mandibles,  as  in  the  ])re- 
ceding  Crustacea,  are  furnished  with  a  palpus,  and  they  are  the  only  order  in  which  tlie 
subabdomiual  appendages,  always  very  apparent,  resemble,  in  their  long  and  narrowed 
form,  their  articulations,  bifurcations,  and  the  hairs  or  cilia;  with  which  they  are  provided, 
false  legs  or  swimming  fin-feet.  In  the  Malacostraca  belonging  to  the  following  orders, 
these  appendages  have  the  form  of  plates  or  scales,  and  these  hairs  or  ciUse  ap])ear  to 
constitute  the  branchia;.  Many  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  Storaapoda  and  Lcemodipoda, 
vesicular  bags,  placed  either  between  their  feet  or  at  then'  base  externally,  and  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  uses. 

The  first  pair  of  legs,  or  that  which  corresponds  w  ith  the  second  pair  of  foot-jaws,  is  always 
affixed  to  a  distinct  segment,  being  the  one  immediately  behind  the  head.  The  antenuie 
(with  the  exception  of  the  single  genus  Phronima)  are  four  in  number.  They  are  advanced 
in  front  and  gradually  attenuated,  terminating  in  a  ])oint,  and  composed,  as  iu  the  ])receding 
Crustacea,  of  a  peduncle  and  a  single  terminal  filament,  (or  accompanied  sometimes  by  a 
small  lateral  branch)  and  generally  multiarticulate.  The  body 
is  ordinarily  compressed,  and  bent  downwards  behind.  The 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  most  frequently  resemble 
small  articulated  styles.  The  majority  of  these  Crustacea  swim 
and  leap  with  agilit)',  and  always  on  their  sides.  Some  are  found 
in  brooks  and  fountains,  often  united  in  pairs,  but  the  greater  number  inhabit  the  salt  water. 
They  are  of  an  uniform  colour,  varying  from  reddish  to  green. 

They  may  be  comprised  in  the  single  genus  Gammarus,  Fab.,  which  may  be  distributed  into 
three  sections,  from  the  form  and  number  of  the  legs  : — 

1.  Those  which  have  foiuteen  feet,  all  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  hook  or  a  point. 

2.  Those  which  have  also  fourteen  feet,  but  in  which  these  organs,  or  at  least  the  four 
posterior,  are  unarmed  and  merely  natatorial. 

3.  Those  which  have  only  ten  feet. 

The  first  of  these  sections  [Homopoda,  Westw.]  is  divisible  into  two  subsections  : — 
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1.  The  Uroptera,  Latr.,  having  the  head  generally  large,  the  antenna  often  short,  and  only  two 
in  number  in  some,  and  the  body  soft ;  all  the  legs  except  the  fifth  pair  simple,  the  anterior  short  or 
small,  and  the  tail  either  furnished  at  the  tip  with  lateral  swimmercts,  or  terminated  by  appendages  or 
dilated  points,  bidentate  or  forked  at  the  extremity.  They  reside  in  the  bodies  of  various  Jcabji/ia 
or  Meduscp,  Linn.,  and  some  other  zoophytes. 

Some,  forming  the  genus  Plironima.  Ut.,  have  only  two  very  short  and  2-jointed  antenna.  The  fifth  pair  of 
legs  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  didactyle  claw.  There  are  six  long  slender  apiwndagcs  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  each  terminated  by  two  points.  There  are  probably  various  species,  but  which  have 
not  been  described  with  sufficient  care.  Type,  Cancer  trdenlariiu,  Forskal,  faun.  Arab.,  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lodged  in  a  membranous,  transparent,  bell-like  bag,  probably  the  body  of  a  Beroe. 

Others  have  four  antenna; ;  all  the  legs  are  single,  and  the  tail  is  fiirnished  at  each  side  of  ite  extremity  with  a 
plate,  like  a  foliaceous  swimmeret. 

Ilyperia,  Latr.,  having  the  body  thickened  in  front,  the  head  large  and  almost  entirely  occupied  by  two  oblong 
eyes,  somewhat  notched  at  the  inner  margin,  two  of  the  antenna:  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  body,  with  a  ter- 
minal multiarticulated  filament.    Type,  Cancer  monoculoides,  Montague,  [found  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire]. 

Phrotiiie,  Risso,  differs  in  having  the  antennae  not  longer  than  the  head,  and  but  few-jointed,  the  terminal  fila- 
ment being  conical. 

Dactyhcera,  Latr.,  has  the  body  not  thickened  in  front,  the  head  of  moderate  size. 

Themhto,  Guerin,  has  the  third  pair  of  foot-jaws  tenuinated  by  a  small  didactyle  claw ;  the  third  pair  of  legs  is 
very  much  longer  than  the  others.  [Many  additional  subgenera  hare  been  recently  proposed,  belonging  to  the 
Uroptera,  especially  by  M.  Edwards.] 

2.  The  second  subsection,  Gamm.\rin^,  Latr.,  have  always  four  antennae,  the  body  covered  with 
a  coriaceous  clastic  tegument,  generally  compressed  and  arched ;  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tail  is 
not  furnished  with  swimmercts,  but  its  appendages  are  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  conical  styles. 
Two  at  least  of  the  four  anterior  legs  are  terminated  by  claws. 

The  vesicular  bags  in  those  species  in  which  they  have  been  observed  {Gammarm),  are  situated  at 
the  external  base  of  the  legs,  commencing  with  the  second  pair,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  plate. 
The  pectoral  scales  enclosing  the  eggs  are  sLx  in  numl)er. 

In  the  majority  the  four  antennae,  although  occasionally  varying  inter  se,  are  appUed  to  the  same  purposes,  and 
have  the  same  general  structure ;  the  inferior  never  being  leg-hke. 

lone,  Latr.,  is  an  anomalous  subgenus,  founded  upon  a  figure  given  by  Montague,  {Linn.  Trans,,  vol.  Lx.  3,  s,  4.) 
The  body  is  apparently  15-jointed,  the  joints  being  only  indicated  by  lateral  incisions  ;  the  four  antennx  are  very 
short,  the  external  longer  than  the  two  others ;  the.two  anterior  segments  of  the  body  are  furnished  in  the  female 
with  two  elongated  fleshy  cirrhi,  like  oars  ;  the  legs  are  very  short  and  hooked  ;  the  six  terminal  segments  are 
provided  with  lateral,  fleshy,  elongated,  fasciculated  appendages,  simple  in  the  mjile  but  branched  in  the  female. 
Type,  Oniscus  thoracicns,  Montague,  found  beneath  the  carapax  of  Ctiltianassa  subterranea,  forming  a  tumour  on 
the  sides  of  its  body.  Montague  kept  it  alive  for  several  days,  having  removed  it  from  its  native  abode.  The 
females  are  always  accompanied  by  the  males,  which  retain  themselves  firmly  attached  to  the  abdominal  ap- 
pendages of  their  partners  by  means  of  their  strong  hooks.  In  regard  to  its  habits,  therefore,  this  animal  approaches 
the  parasitic  Bopyrus. 

All  the  remaining  Ampbipods  have  the  segments  of  the  body  distinct  in  their  entire  breadth,  and  are  destitute 
in  both  se.xes  of  the  long  oar-Uke  appendages  found  in  lone.  In  some  of  these  the  moveable  finger  of  the  claw- 
legs  is  formed  of  a  single  joint. 

Orcheslia,  Leach,  and  Talitnis,  Leach  [comprising  British  species]  have  the  upper  antenna  much  shorter  than 
the  iid'erior,  whilst  in  the  following  they  are  not  much  shorter,  [indeed  often  nmch  longer.  The  type  of  the  latter 
genus  is  Talilrus  locusta,  which  is  very  abundant  on  our  shores,  burrowing  into  the  sand,  and,  unUke  the  majority 
of  the  species,  seldom  entering  the  water.]  In  Ati/lus,  Leach,  the  upper  antennae  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  inferior, 
the  head  is  produced  above  into  a  snout,  and  none  of  the  legs  are  cheUferous.  Ty-pe,  A.  carinatue.  Leach.  The 
typical  genus  Gajnmarus,  Latr.,  is  distinguished  by  the  isolated  character  of  the  superior  antenn<e,  having  a  short 
branch  at  the  tip  of  the  third  joint,  and  the  fom-  fore-legs  are  in  the  form  of  small  claws,  with  the  moveable  finger 
folding  on  the  under-side :  Cancer  pule.r  is  the  type.  [It  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  fresh-water  brooks,  where 
tliere  is  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  debris.]  Various  other  genera,  as  Melita,  Leach,  Mtera,  Leach,  Ampkilboe, 
Leach,  Pherusa,  Leach,  &c.,  have  been  established  by  Leach  and  M.  Milne  Edwards,  founded  upon  variations  in 
their  legs  and  claws. 

Leucothoe,  Leach,  has  the  moveable  finger  of  the  two  fore-claws  biarticulated.  The  same  character  also  exists 
in  Ceray?!/*,  Say,  composed  of  a  small  species  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  United  States,  near  Egg  harbour, 
amongst  the  Sertu/arite,  and  which  receives  its  specific  name,  C.  iuhntaris,  from  residing  in  a  small  cylindrical 
lube.  [Dr.  Templeton  has  described  a  small  species  of  Crustacea  from  Mauritius  in  the  Trans.  Entom.  Soc,  vol.  i. 
p.  1S9,  under  the  name  of  Cerapus  abditus,  which  inhabits  a  Uttle  membranous  tube,  resembling  in  texture  the 
papyritious  covering  of  wasps'  nests.  It  is  remarkable  for  wanting  feet  to  the  middle  segment  of  its  body.  Its 
movements  are  very  singular.] 
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PodoceruSy  Leach,  and  lassa,  Leacli,  have  the  inferior  antennae  greatly  elongated  in  the  form,  and  occasionally 
assuming  the  functions  of  legs  and  organs  of  prehension  ;  their  second  legs  are  terminated  by  a  large  claw. 

Corophium,  Latr.,  has  similar  lower  antennse,  but  none  of  the  legs  are  cheliferous.  The  type  is  Cancer 
grossipes,  Linn.,  Gammarus  lougicorms.  Fab.,  Onisctis  i-olutator,  Pal.,  and  which  is  named  Perni/s  on  the  coast  of 
La  Rochelle,  living  in  burrows,  which  it  forms  in  the  sand,  covered  by  hurdles,  called  bouchofs  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  animal  only  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  May.  It  keeps  up  a  continual  war 
with  the  Nereids,  Amphinomas,  ArenicoliE,  and  other  marine  annelidae  which  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
same  place.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  observe  these  creatures  at  the  rising  of  the  tide  assembled  in 
myriads,  moving  about  in  all  directions,  beating  the  mud  with  their  arm-like  antennee,  and  diluting  it  in  order  to 
discover  their  prey.  If  they  discover  any  of  these  annelid.-e,  often 
ten  or  even  twenty  times  larger  than  themselves,  they  unite 
together  to  attack  and  devour  it.  The  carnage  never  ceases 
until  the  mud  has  been  turned  over  and  examined.  They 
also  attack  fishes,  moUusca,  and  dead  bodies  on  the  shore. 
They  mount  upon  the  hurdles  which  contain  muscles,  as  well  as 
upon  the  latter,  and  the  fishermen   pretend  that  they  cut  the 

threads  which  retain  the  muscles,  in  order  to  cause  the  latter  to    Yig.  12.— Corophium  lon^tct 
fall,  so  that  they  may  bethe  more  readily  devoured.    They  appear  '""^  *""• 

to  breed  throughout  the  season,  as  the  females  are  found  carrying  eggs  at  different  times  :  shore-birds  and  many 
kinds  of  fishes  devour  them. 

The  second  of  the  sections  of  the  order  Amphipoda,  or  the  IIeteropa,  Lat.,  is  composed  of  those  which 
have  fourteen  legs,  the  four  posterior  at  least  ijeing  unarmed  at  the  tip,  and  fit  only  for  swimming,* 
and  forms  two  subgenera. 

Pterpgoura,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  divided  into  numerous  segments,  four  antennx,  with  long  hairs ;  all  the 
legs  natatorial,  and  of  which  the  posterior  are  large  and  pennated.    [Tyjie,  Oniscus  are/iariuSy  Slabber.] 

Apseudes,  Leach  {Eupkeus,  Risso),  has  the  thorax  divided  into  numerous  segments,  the  fore  pair  of  legs 
terminated  by  a  large  claw,  the  second  pair  of  legs  with  the  terminal  joints  very  broad  and  toothed  [whence  the 
specific  name  of  the  type,  A.  talpa,  Leachi  Montague,  from  its  analogy  with  the  Mole] ;  the  other  legs  are  single, 
the  body  is  long  and  narrow,  terminated  by  two  long  threads. 

Rha^a,  Edwards,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  superior  antennee  thicker,  longer,  and  bifiJ. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  order  Amp/iipoda,  or  the  Decempoda,  Lat.,  consists  of  species 
having  only  ten  feet. 

Tifpkis,  Risso,  has  only  two  antennre ;  the  head  is  large,  vrith  prominent  eyes  ;  each  pair  of  legs  is  attached  to 
a  distinct  sej:ment ;  the  four  anterior  are  terminated  by  a  didactyle  claw.  On  each  side  of  the  thorax  ai'e  two 
moveable  plates,  forming  two  valves,  beneath  which,  when  at  rest,  the  animal  shuts  its  legs  and  tail,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  ball.  Tj-pe,  Tt/phis  ovoides,  Risso. 

Anceus^  Risso,  Gnathia^  Leach,  has  the  thorax  divided  into  the  same  number  of  seginents  as  there  are  pairs  of 
legs,  which  are  simple  and  monodactyle.  They  have  four  antennae ;  the  head  is  large  and  square,  and  furnished 
in  front  with  two  great  projections,  like  mandibles.  Type,  Cancer  ma^illarisj  Montague,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 
vol.  vii.  pi.  6,  f.  2,— found  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 

Praniza,  Leach,  has  four  antennae  like  the  last,  but  the  thorax  from  above  presents  only  three  segments,  of 
which  the  two  anterior  are  very  short,  and  the  third  very  large  and  oval,  having  the  three  posterior  pairs  of  legs 
attached  to  it.  The  legs  simple,  the  head  triangular,  and  the  tail  furnished  at  the  sides  of  the  extremity  with  a 
swimmeret.  [I  have  investigated  the  structure  of  this  curious  genus  very  minutely,  and  pubUshed  the  result 
thereof  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  vol.  xxvii.] 

To  this  order  also  appear  to  belong  various  other  genera,  established  by  Savigny,  Rafinesque,  and 
Say,  but  of  which  the  characters  have  not  been  hitherto  given  with  sufficient  decision ;  and  even  of 
those  cited  above  some  require  a  re-examination. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  has  collected  many  valuable  and  detailed  observations  on  many  of  these  Crustacea, 
which  will  serve  to  clear  up  much  of  this  obscurity.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  precision  also  of  the 
genus  Ergina  of  Risso.  From  the  number  of  legs  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  last  section  of  the  Amplii- 
poda,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  terminate,  and  the  number  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  range  them 
amongst  the  Isopods. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  tliis  work,  the  Amphipoda  have  received  a  consider- 
able share  of  attention.  M.  Milue  Edwards,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natitrelles  for  1830,  published 
a  revision  of  the  order,  dividing  it  into  two  principal  groups,  (removing  the  genera  Rhcca  and  Tanais  to 

■  TbiK  &nd  the  folluwiii^  Kectian  formed,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  tons  to  approiimnte  them  to  the  Amphipoda,  mid  itnt  the  Isoi>iiiIb. 

work,  the  second  of  the  Isopodous  order,  th&t  of  PbyCibrHnches     But  Kevertfaeless,  these  nnimalS)  of  which  the  iiumljcr  is  but  ver^'  atiiAll, 

not  only  hnve  wc  perceived  maiidihulnr  pnlpi  in  some  of  these  Cms  htire  been  very  imperfectly  Gtudied. 

laccD,  but  also  the  f'^riii  of  the  subabdomiunl  appeii(Jai;es  has  Rpiic^red  i 
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tlie  order  Isnpoda),  namely,  the  Crevettines  and  the  Ilyperincs,  the  former  diriilcd  into  tlic  saltatorial 
ajiil  aniliulatory  species.  Some  new  genera  were  added,  especially  in  the  singular  family  of  the  Ilyperincs. 
Pleryyocera,  I.atr.,  and  some  other  genera,  he  considers  not  sufticiently  studied,  and  consequently  of 
doulilful  cliaractor  and  situation.  Apseudes,  lone,  Ancem,  antl  Praniza,  lie  also  regards  as  isopoilous. 
Various  adilitional  genera  have  also  heen  established  by  M.  Gucrin  de  Mencvillc,  \n  the  Magashi  rfe 
Zouloyie,  especially  amongst  the  Ilyperincs,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  figures  and  generic  details. 
Dr.  Tcnipleton  has  described  some  curious  minute  species  from  Mauritius,  in  the  Tramaclioui  of  the 
Eulomoloi/ical  Society.  Still  more  recently  I  have  received  from  M.  Kroyer,  the  Danish  nattirali>t,  a 
memoir  upon  the  Amphipoda  of  Greenland,  published  in  the  last  part  of  the  Copenhai/en  Transact  ions. 
Rathke  has  described  many  new  species,  and  some  new  genera  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Petersltitry  Memoirs,  and  Professor  Owen  has  described  some  interesting  species  brought  home  in 
one  of  the  late  Polar  expeditions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  subgenera  established,  is  that  of 
Orio  of  A.  Cocco,  described  in  the  Giomali  di  Science,  Sfc,  per  la  Sicilia,  for  November  1 833,  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  Crustaceologists,  and  in  which  the  n\a.\illary  palpi  are  exceedingly  slender,  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  4-jointed.] 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  CRUSr.\Ci:.\, 
LCE.MODIPODA,— 

Comprises  the  only  Malacostrac.t  with  sessile  eyes  which  have  not  distinct  lirancliirc  attached 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  wliich  are  nearly  destitute  of  n  tail,  the  hind  pair  of  legs  being 
attached  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  or  to  a  segment,  foUowed  by  one  or  two  very 
small  joints.  They  are  also  tlie  only  species  in  which  the  two  fore-legs,  which  correspond 
with  the  second  foot-jaws,  form  jiart  of  the  heail. 

All  the  species  have  four  setaceous  antenna;,  implanted  on  a  peduncle  of  three  joints ; 
mandibles  destitute  of  palpi ;  a  vesicular  body  at  the  base  of  at  least  four  of  the  jiairs  of  legs, 
eommeueing  with  the  second  or  third  pair,  including  those  of  the  head.  The  body,  generally 
filiform  or  linear,  is  composed  (including  the  head)  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  with  several 
small  appendages  in  the  form  of  tubercles  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  extremity.  The  legs 
are  terminated  by  a  strong  hook  ;  the  four  anterior,  of  which  the  second  pair  is  the  largest,  are 
alwiiys  terminated  by  a  monodactyle  claw.  In  some,  the  four  following  are  more  slender, 
w  ith  fewer  articulations,  without  a  terminal  hook,  or  are  rudimental  and  in  no  manner  fitted 
for  the  ordinary  uses. 

The  females  carry  their  eggs  beneath  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  body,  in  a  pouch 
formed  of  scales  closely  applied  against  each  other. 

All  these  Crustacea  are  marine.  M.  Savigny  considers  them  as  approaching  the  Pyeno- 
gonides,  and  as  forming,  together  with  them,  the  passage  between  the  Crustacea  and 
Arachnida.  In  the  first  ctlition  of  this  work,  they  formed  part  of  the  Isopodous  order,  namely, 
the  section  Cystibranchia;. 

They  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  single  genus,  for  which,  on  account  of  its  priority,  the  name  of 

Cyamus  (Latr.) — 
should  be  retained. 

Some  of  these  (forming  a  first  section  named  Filiformia,  Latr.)  have  the  body  long  and  very  slender 
or  linear,  with  the  segments  longitudinal ;  the  legs  also  long  and  very  slender,  and  the  terminal  fila- 
ment of  the  antcnnse  composed  of  minute  joints. 

They  are  found  amongst  marine  plants,  creeping  along  in  the  same  way  as  the  Geometer  or  Looper- 
caterpillars,  bending  themselves  often  back  mth  great  rapidity,  and  applying  their  antennae  to  various 
parts  of  the  body.     In  swimming  they  bend  the  two  ends  of  the  body  downwards. 


Fis.  13— Caprclla  plii 
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Lepfomeia,  Latr.  (Proto,  Leach),  has  fourteen  complete  legs  (including  the  pair  attached  to  the  head),  forminjf 
a  regular  series.  In  some  of  them  (as  in  Gammarus  pedatus,  Muller,  forming  the  type  of  the  restricted  genus 
Leptomera)  all  the  legs  (except  the  two  anterior)  are  furnished  with  a  basal  vesicle,  whilst  in  the  others  (Cancel 
pedatus,  Montague,  being  the  type  of  Leach's  Proto)  these  appendages  exist  only  at  the  base  of  the  second  and 
four  following  legs. 

Naupreditt,  Latr.,  has  ten  legs  in  a  continuous  series,  the  second  and  two  following  pairs  having  a  vesicular 
body  at  the  base.    The  typical  species  found  on  the  French  coast  appears  to  me  to  be  undescribed. 

Caprdla,  Lamarck,  have   also  only  ten   legs,  but   the   series   is    interrupted ;    the    second  and  following 
segments  being  destitute   of  legs,  but  each  is 
furnished  with  two  vesicular  bodies.  Type,  Squilta 
lohata,  Muller. 

[Dr.  Johnston  has  published  a  monograph  of 
the  British  species  of  this  section  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and 
Dr.  Templeton  and  M.  Gu^rin  have  respectively 
described  various  additional  species  of  this  curi- 
ous group.] 

The  other  Loemodipoda,  forming  a  second  section  (Ovalia,  Latr.),  have  the  body  oval,  wth  the  seg- 
ments transverse  ;  the  terminal  filament  of  the  antennae  appears  to  be  inarticulated.  The  legs  are  short, 
or  of  only  moderate  length ;  those  of  the  second  and  thkd  segments  are  imperfect,  and  terminated  by  a 
long  cylindrical  joint  without  terminal  hooks ;  they  have  at  the  base  an  elongated  vesicular  body. 
These  Loemodipoda  form  tiie  suligenus^ 

Cyamus,  Latr.  {Larunda,  Leach),  of  which  I  have  seen  three  species,  all  of  which  live 
upon  Cetacea,  and  of  which  the  commonest  {Oniscits  Ceti,  Linn.)  is  also  found  upon  the 
Mackerel.  The  fishermen  call  it  the  whale-louse.  Another  species,  closely  allied,  was 
brought  home  by  Delalande,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  third,  which  is 
much  smaller,  is  found  upon  the  Cetacea  of  the  Indian  seas. 

[M.  Roussel  de  VauzOme  has  published  a  very  complete  and  interesting  memoir  upon 
this  singular  genus  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for  May,  1834,  describing  three 
species  living  upon  "Whales  of  the  .Southern  Ocean,  and  also  observed  their  respective 
habits.  Sometimes  these  creatures  are  so  abundant  on  the  Whales  that  the  individuals 
they  infest  may  be  easily  recognized  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  white  colour  these 
''*B'ai'~'^'"nT°'  parasites  impart  to  them.    When  removed,  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  Whale  is  found 

to  be  deprived  of  its  epidermis.  C.  oralis  and  gracilis  are  stationary,  being  found  in  great 
numbers  agglomerated  upon  the  corneous  prominences  of  Balana  mysticetus.  C.  erraticus  is,  however,  organ- 
ized for  its  wandering  habits,  being  of  a  slender  form,  and  with  larger  legs,  serving  for  prehension.  The  young 
ones  appear  with  all  the  characters  of  their  kind,  only  the  head  is  rather  large,  and  the  supposed  branchial  appen- 
dages, instead  of  being  long  and  slender,  are  short  and  somewhat  globose.] 
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Or  the  Polygonata  of  Fabricius,  (after  the  removal  of  the  genus  Monoculus)  is  allied  to  the 
Loemodipoda  in  the  absence  of  palpi  to  the  mandibles,  but  is  separated  from  them  in  other 
respects.  The  two  fore-legs  are  not  attached  to  the  head,  but  to  a  distinct  segment,  as  are  the 
following  feet.  These  limbs  are  always  fourteen  in  number,  hooked  at  the  tip,  without  any 
vesiciJar  appendage  at  the  base.  The  under-side  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  very  distinct 
ajipendages,  in  the  form  of  plates  or  vesicular  bags,  of  which  the  two  anterior  and  e.xterior 
ordinarily  cover,  either  entirely  or  for  the  most  part,  the  others.  The  body  is  generally 
flattened,  or  broader  than  deep.  The  mouth  is  composed  of  the  same  pieces  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  (see  the  general  remarks  on  the  Malacostraca) ;  but  here,  those  which  correspond  with 
the  two  superior  foot-jaws  of  the  Decapods  present,  even  more  strongly  than  in  those 
Crustacea,  the  appearance  of  a  lower  lip,  terminated  by  two  palpi.  The  intermediate  jiair  of 
antenna;  is  obsolete  in  the  terminal  species  in  the  order,  which  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
and  which  [consequently]  differ  from  the  rest  in  respect  to  their  respiratory  apparatus. 

M.  V.  Audouin  and  M.  Edwards  have  given  (Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.,  182/)  some  interesting 
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observations  on  the  circulation  of  the  Isopoda,  anil  especially  in  the  Ligia;.  llic  heart  has 
the  form  of  a  long  vessel,  extenileil  above  the  dorsal  face  of  the  intestine  ;  from  its  anterior 
extremity  arc  emitted  three  arteries,  as  in  the  Decai)ods,  but  from  their  examination  it  would 
seem  that  the  venous  system  is  not  so  complete  as  in  the  Maeroura.  In  respect  to  the 
nervous  system,  there  are  nine  ganglions,  not  including  the  brain,  hut  the  two  anterior  and 
the  two  posterior  are  so  neai'ly  togetlicr  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  seven.  The  second  and 
six  following  send  forth  nerves  to  the  legs,  and  the  tail  is  furnished  with  nerves  from  the  last 
ganglion. 

The  females  carry  their  eggs  underneath  the  breast,  either  defended  by  scales,  or  in  a  pouch 
or  membranous  sac,  which  they  0])en  in  order  to  allow  the  young  ones  to  escape ;  these  arc 
bom  with  the  form  and  parts  peculiar  to  their  own  species,  and  merely  increase  in  size  by 
changing  their  skins.  [M.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  interesting  "  Observations  sur  les  change- 
mens  de forme  que  divers  Crustach  ^proiiveiit  dans  le  jeune  uge"  (published  in  tlic  Annates 
des  Sciences  Natureltes.)  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
the  young  individuals  of  Cymothoa  trigonoceptiala  and  Anilocra  mediterranea,  which  had  been 
extracted  from  between  the  pectoral  ))lates  of  the  females.  In  the  newly-hatched  young,  the 
tail  is  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  perfect  animal,  and  it  has  only  six  thoracic  segments 
and  six  pair  of  legs.] 

The  greatest  number  of  the  species  reside  in  water.  Those  which  arc  terrestrial  have  like- 
wise need,  as  is  the  ease  with  other  Crustacea  living  out  of  the  water,  of  a  certain  degree  of 
atmospheric  humi<Iity,  iu  order  to  enable  them  to  respire,  and  keep  their  brauehia;  iu  a  state 
fitted  for  that  function. 

Tliis  order,  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  consists  of  the  genus 

Oniscus, — 
which  we  distribute  into  six  sections. 

The  first  section,  Epicardes,  Latr.,  is  composed  of  parasitic  Isopods  having  neither  eyes  nor  antenna', 
of  which  the  body  is  very  flat,  small,  and  oblong  in  the  males,  but  much  larger  in  the  females,  of  an 
oval  form,  narrow  and  ratlier  bent  posteriorly,  concave  beneath,  with  a  thoracic  rim,  divided  on  eacli 
side  into  five  membranous  lobes,  the  legs  being  inserted  on  this  rim,  very  small  and  bent  round,  and 
fit  neither  for  crawling  nor  swimming  ;  the  under-side  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  five  pairs  of  small 
ciliated  imbricated  plates,  answering  to  the  same  number  of  segments,  and  arranged  into  two  longi- 
tudinal rows,  but  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  not  furnished  with  appendages.  The  mouth 
only  distinctly  exhibits  two  membranous  plates,  applied  upon  another  of  the  same  consistence,  being 
of  a  quadrUateral  form.  The  hollowed  part  of  the  body  is  filled  with  eggs,  and  near  the  situation 
where  they  are  discharged  the  presumed  males  are  constantly  found,  but  theu-  exceedingly  minute  size 
seems  to  render  the  act  of  coupUng  impossible.     These  Crustacea  form  only  a  single  subgenus, — 

Bopi/rus,  Latr.,  the  common  and  tj-pical  species  of  which  is  the  Bopiirui  crangorumy  Fab.,  which  is  parasitic 
upon  the  Conjmon  Prawns,  Paliemon  sqiiilla  and  serralus,  affixing  itself  beneath  the  carapax,  upon  the  branchiae, 
when  it  produces  on  the  side  of  the  body  attacked  a  tumour  or  swelling  like  a  lens.  Tlie  fishermen  of  La  Uanche 
believe  that  these  parasites  are  youns:  soles,  [to  which  fish  they  bear  a  slight  resemblance  in  form]. 

M.  Risso  has  described  a  second  species  [B.  Palemo/us,  Risso,  Crust.  Xice.  p.  148],  beneath  the  body  of  the 
female  of  which  he  observed  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  minute  young  ones,  [easily  visible  with  a  lens,  of  a 
greyish  white  colour,  and  which  the  parent  has  always  the  instinct  to  deposit  in  the  places  frequented  by  the 
Palfemons ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  free  they  attach  themselves  to  their  prey]. 

The  second  section,  Cymothoada,  Latr.,  comprises  those  Isopoda  which  have  four  distinct  antennae, 
setaceous,  and  ordinarily  terminated  by  a  multiarticulate  filament,  having  eyes  and  a  mouth  composed 
of  the  ordinarj'  parts  (see  the  general  observations  upon  the  Malacostraca  Edriopthalma),  and  vesicular 
branchiae  disposed  longitudinally  in  pairs.  The  tail  is  composed  of  four  or  six  segments,  with  a  swim- 
ming plate  on  each  side  near  the  tip,  and  the  five  legs  are  generally  terminated  by  a  strong  hook  or 
claw.     All  the  Cymothoada  are  parasites. 

In  Serotis,  Leach,  the  eyes  are  placed  upon  tubercles  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  tail  is  composed  of  only 
four  segments.  The  antenna-  are  arranged  in  two  lines,  and  terminated  by  a  multiarticulate  filament.  Beneath 
the  three  basal  segments  of  the  tail,  between  the  ordinary  appendages,  there  are  three  others,  transverse,  and 
terminated  posteriorly  in  a  point.  One  species  was  only  known  [to  Latreille,  namely,  the  Cymothoa  paraiioxa,  Fal). 
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Tliis  extraordinary  genus  has  been  considered  as  affording  proof  of  the  relation  of  the  Trilobites  to  the  Isopodous 
Crustacea,  the  body  being  divided  into  three  longitudinal  portions,  as  in  those  fossils.  The  genus  has  lately  been 
described  and  figured  in  detail  by  Eights,  under  the  name  of  Brongniartia  Trilobitoides,  in  the  Transactions  of  ike 
Albany  Jiisdtide.'] 

In  the  other  Cymothoada  the  eyes  are  lateral,  and  not  placed  upon  tubercles,  and  the  tail  is  composed  of  four  or 
six  joints;  of  these  the  majority  have  the  eyes  not  formed  of  granular  ocelli;  the  antennae  are  at  least  seven- 
jointed,  and  the  six  fore-legs  terminated  by  a  strong  hook  ;  of  these  the  following  subgenera  have  the  tail  always 
six-jointed,  and  the  lower  antenna?  never  exceed  in  length  half  of  the  body. 

Cymothoa,  Fab.,  having  the  mandibles  not  exposed,  the  antenniE  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  eyes  slightly  api>a- 
rent,  and  the  terminal  joint  of  the  tail  transverse-quadrate.  Type,  Cymothoa  (Estrum,  Fab.  [These  animals  were 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  (Estnts  and  Asilus^  from  the  resemblance  between  their 
habits  and  those  of  the  breeze-fiies.  Aristotle  says  of  the  species  above  mentioned,  "  Fishes  are  attacked  by  a 
sea-louse,  which  is  not  produced  from  the  fish  but  from  the  raud.'*] 

Ichthy  op/til  us,  Latr.  (Nerocifa&nd  Lironeca,  Leach,)  differs  from  the  last  in  having  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
tail  nearly  triangular.  To  these  succeed  various  subgenera,  instituted  by  Leach  upon  structural  characters,  such 
as  the  relative  length  of  the  antennte,  form  of  the  svrimming  plates  of  the  tail,  &c. 

In  (Ega,  and  several  others,  the  eyes  are  generally  large,  and  converge  anteriorly. 

tSynodus,  Latr.,  having  also  sLx  segments  to  the  tail,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  tne  large  size  of  its 
exserted  mandibles. 

Ctrolana,  Leach,  and  several  others,  have  only  five  segments  in  the  tail,  and  the  length  of  the  inferior  antennae 
is  greater  than  that  of  half  the  body. 

Eurydicey  Leach,  belonging  to  this  division,  naturally  conducts  us  in  the  granular  structure  of  its  eyes  to 

Limnoria,  Leach,  in  which  these  organs  resemble  numerous  ocelli,  placed  close  together,  which  have  the  antenn<e 
inserted  in  a  line,  and  not  composed  of  more  than  four  joints,  and  all  the  legs  are  formed  for  walking.  The  tail  is  6- 
jointed,  the  terminal  joint  being  large  and  suborbicular.  Tlie  only  known  (recent)  species  is  the  L.  terebrans.  Leach, 
which,  although  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is,  in  its  powers  of  multiplication,  exceedingly  dest  ruc- 
tive.  It  pierces  the  wood  of  vessels  in  different  directions  with  astonishing  alacrity,  and  contracts  itself  mto  a 
ball  when  alarmed.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Ocean,  [attacking  piles  of  wood  immersed  in  the 
water  in  our  dockyards,  flood-gates,  timber-bridges,  chain-piers,  &c.,  and  which  it  perforates  in  a  most  alanning 
manner.  The  boring  of  the  insect  having  for  its  object  the  procuring  of  food,  the  contents  of  its  stomach  resem- 
ble comminuted  wood.  It  is  necessary  that  the  hole  in  which  it  is  at  work  should  be  filled  with  salt  water. 
Coating  the  wood  with  copper-headed  nails,  and  the  use  of  Kyanized  wood,  have  been  suggested  as  remedies  against 
its  attacks]. 

Professor  Germar  forwarded  to  Dejean  the  figure  and  description  of  a  small  fossil  crustaceous  animal,  which 
appears  to  us  to  belong  to  this  subgenus. 

The  third  section,  Sph^romides,  Latr.,  exhibits  four  distinct  and  setaceous  or  conical  antennae,  ter- 
minated (except  in  Anthura)  by  a  multiarticulate  filament :  the  lower  pair  is  always  the  longest,  and 
inserted  beneath  the  basal  joint  of  the  upper,  which  is  thick  and  broad.  The  mouth  is  of  the  ordinary 
form.  The  branchiae  are  vesicular  or  soft,  naked,  and  disposed  longitudinally  in  pairs.  The  tail  is  only 
composed  of  two  complete  and  moveable  segments,  the  first  of  which,  however,  exhibits  impressed 
and  transverse  lines,  indicating  the  vestiges  of  the  same  number  of  segments.  On  each  side  of  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body  is  a  swimmeret,  terminated  by  two  plates,  of  which  the  inferior  alone  is 
moveable,  and  the  upper  is  formed  l)y  an  external  elongation  of  the  common  support.  The  branchial 
appendages  are  curved  inwards  ;  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  pair  is  accompanied  in  the  males  with  a 
small  linear  and  elongated  piece.  The  anterior  part  of  the  head,  situated  beneath  the  antennae,  is 
triangular,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  reversed.  The  majority  have  the  body  oval  or  oblong,  assuming 
the  form  of  a  ball  when  contracted. 

Zuzara,  Leach  (with  very  large  swimmerets),  and  Sp/ia^roma,  Latr.  (with  moderate  sized-swimmerets),  have  the 
impresseil  lines  on  the  basal  segments  of  the  tail  not  extended  to  the  sides.  In  the  following  they  extend  to  the 
margin,  forming  as  many  incisions,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  forms  a  long  square  or  linear  plate. 

Ncesa  and  Campecopa-a,  Leach,  have  the  sixth  segment  of  the  body  considerably  longer  than  the  preceding, 
whilst  it  is  of  equal  size  in 

Cilicaa,  Leach,  Cymodocea,  Leach,  and  Dyiiamcne,  Leach,  distinguished  by  variations  in  the  form  of  the 
swimmeret  and  the  sixth  segment  of  the  body. 

Anthura,  Leach,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  its  vermiform  body,  and  in  having  the  antennx  scarcely  as 
long  as  the  head,  and  4-jointed.  The  plates  of  the  swimmeret  form  a  kind  of  capsule.  {Onisciis  gracilis,  Mon- 
tague.) 

In  the  fourth  section,  Idoteides,  Leach,  tlie  antenna;  are  also  four  in  number,  but  placed  in  the 
same  transverse  and  horizontal  line ;  the  lateral  ones  are  terminated  by  a  multiarticulate  and  gradually 
attenuated  filament,  the  intermediate  short,  filiform,  or  sUghtly  thickened  at  the  tip,  and  4-jointed, 
none  of  the  joints  being  articulated.     The  mouth  is  composed  of  the  same  parts  as  in  the  preceding. 
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The  brancliia;  arc  in  the  form  of  hIaiUlcrs,  white  in  the  majority,  capahle  of  heing  putfcd  up  and 
used  in  swimming,  and  covered  by  two  plates  or  valves  of  the  last  segment,  laterally  adiierent  to  its 
sides,  longitmlinal,  i)iarticulate,  opening  in  the  middle  in  a  straight  liivc,  like  a  pair  of  enpboard  doors. 
The  tail  is  formed  of  three  segments,  of  wliich  the  la5t  is  the  largest,  with  neither  appendages  nor 
lateral  swimmerets.     All  these  Crustacea  are  marine. 

Tdotfa,  Fab.,  have  the  \c^s  strongly  hooked,  and  all  of  the  same  form,  and  the  lateral  antennic  are  shorter  than 
lialf  the  body.    {Onisciu  Entomon,  Linn.) 

Stenotoma.,  Leach,  has  the  body  Hnear  [and  depressed],  and  the  [lateral]  antcnnte  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in 
leng^lh.    {Strtiosoma  linearey  Leach.) 

Arctiirus,  Latr.,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  form  of  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  leg's,  which  are  directed  for- 
ward, and  terminated  by  a  lonjc  hirsute  joint,  and  unarmed  or  feebly-hooked :  the  two  Bntcrior  are  applied  to 
the  mouth;  the  six  |X)sterior  logs  are  Ion?,  formed  for  walking',  directed  backwards,  and  bifid  at  the  tip.  In 
the  lenjjth  of  the  antenntc  and  form  of  the  body  they  approach  Stenosoma.  I  have  only  seen  one  sjiecies  {A.  tubercu- 
tatnf),  brougrht  from  the  North  Seas  in  one  of  the  late  Kn;;lish  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Pole,  ['lliis  species  was 
pubUshed  by  Sabine  under  the  name  of  hiotea  Ba^ni,  but  a  second  species  exists  in  the  north  of  our  coast,  which 
I  have  described  in  detail,  with  figures,  in  the  first  volume  o(  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,  under 
the  name  o(  Arclurus  longicomis,'] 

The  fifth  section,  Asellota,  Latr.,  is  also  formed  of  Isopods,  having  four  very  distinct  antenna; 
arranged  in  two  lines ;  they  are  setaceous,  and  terminated  by  a  miiltiarticulate  filament,  two  mandibles, 
four  maxilKx,  covered  in  general  by  a  kind  of  lip  formed  of  the  first  pair  of  foot-jaws ;  vesicular  branchia; 
disposed  in  pairs,  and  covered  by  two  longitudinal,  biarticulated,  but  free  plates  :  the  tail  is  formed  of 
a  single  segment,  and  without  lateral  swimmerets,  but  witli  two  bifid  styles,  or  two  very  short  ap- 
pendages in  the  form  of  tubercles  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin. 

Aselluf,  GeortVoy,  has  two  bifid  styles  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  the  eyes  distinct,  the  superior  antenna;  as 
long  as  the  basal  joint  of  the  inferior,  and  the  hooks  at  the  tips  of  the  legs  entire.  The  only  species  of  this  genus 
is  the  Idotea  aquaticGy  Fab.  {SquiUa  (uellus,  De  Geer),  which  is  very  abundant  in  fresh  aud  stagnant  water.  It 
crawls  slowly,  at  least,  when  not  alarmed.  In  the  spring  it  creeps  out  of  the  mud  in  which  it  had  buried  itself 
during  the  winter.  After  imprci.Miation  the  female  carries  her  eggs,  in  great  numbers,  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
sac,  placed  beneath  the  breast,  and  opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  in  order  to  allow  the  young  ones  to  escape. 

Oniscoda,  Latr.  (laiiira.  Leach)  have  the  eyes  contiguous,  and  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  bifid  at  the  tips,  {lanira 
maculosa,  Leach,  found  on  the  coast  of  England  amongst  the  sea-weeds.) 

Item,  Leach,  has  only  two  tubercles  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  (/.  albi/rons.  Leach,  also  found  on  the  coast 
of  England.) 

The  sixth  and  last  section  of  the  order  Isopoda,  or  the  Oniscides,  Latr.,  have  also  four  antennas,  but 
the  intermediate  pair  is  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent,  and  never  consists  of  more  than  two  joints ; 
the  lateral  are  setaceous.  The  tail  is  composed  of  six  segments,  with  two  or  four  style-like  appendages 
at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hind  segment,  and  destitute  of  lateral  swimmerets :  some  species  are 
aquatic,  but  others  are  terrestrial.  In  the  latter  the  anterior  plates  of  the  under-side  of  the  tail  exhibit 
a  row  of  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  penetrates,  and  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  respiratory 
organs,  which  are  inclosed  beneath. 


Some  of  these  are  marine,  and  have  more  than  nine  joints  in  the  antennse,  (Including  the  terminal  annuli). 

'I)/logf  Latr.,  appears  to  have  the  power  of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball ;  the  posterior  segment  Is  semicircular,  anil 
exactly  fits  the  incision  made  by  the  preceding ;  the  posterior  appendages  are  very  minute ;  the  antennai  have  only 
nine  joints. 

LigiOj  Fab.,  have  the  terminal  annuli  of  the  antennae  very  numerous,  and  the  body  is  terminated  by  two  styles, 
divided  at  the  tip  into  two  branches. 

The  tj-pe,  Oniecus  oceanicus,  Linn.,  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  gray  colour,  with  two  large  yellow  patches  on  the 
back.  The  lateral  antennae  are  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  the  terminal  'ilament  being  composed  of  thirteen 
joints.  The  terminal  styles  are  as  long  as  the  tail  itself.  It  is  very  common  on  the  coast,  clinging  to  the  rocks  and 
to  the  parapets  of  maritime  erections.  When  it  is  attempted  to  be  seized  it  immediately  folds  up  its  legs, 
and  drops.  Another  species,  Oniscus  hypnorum.  Fab.,  has  the  terminal  division  of  the  antennae  lO-jointed,  anrl 
the  basal  part  of  the  anal  styles  armed  with  a  tooth  on  the  inside. 

The  other  Oniscides  are  terrestrial,  and  the  lateral  antenn.T  have  not  more  than  eight  joints,  of  which  the  propor- 
tions towards  the  extremity  gradually  diminish,  none  of  them  appearing  to  be  divided  into  annuli. 

Pkiloscia,  Latr.,  has  the  lateral  antennae  8-jointed,  and  exposed  at  the  base ;  the  four  exterior  posterior  appen- 
dages are  nearly  equal.    They  are  always  found  in  moist  situations.  {Oniscus  sj/lvestris.  Fab. ;  O.  muscorum,  Cuv.) 

Oniscus,  proper,  Linn.,  have  also  8-jointed  lateral  antennae,  but  the  base  is  concealed,  and  the  two  outer  appen- 
dages at  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  larger  than  the  two  internal.  The  animals  of  this  and  the  two  following  genera 
are  called  wood-lice,  St.  Anthony'.s  hogs,  &c.    They  frequent  dark  and  concealed  places,  such  as  cellars,  caves, 
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holes  in  walls,  umier  stones,  &c.  Tliey  feed  upon  decaying;  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  only  come  forth 
from  their  retreat  in  wet  and  moist  weather.  They  crawl  but  slowly,  at  least,  when  not  alarmed.  Theeg^sare 
inclosed  in  a  pectoral  pouch.  The  young;,  when  first  hatched,  are  destitute  of  one  of  the  thoracic 
seg;ments,  and  consequently  of  a  pair  of  legs,  which  they  subsequently  acquire.  They  were  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine,  but  their  employment  has  long  been  discontinued.  .(TjTes,  Oniscus  tnu- 
rarius.  Fab. ;  Clopoi-te  ordinaire,  GeotT. ;  Cloporte  aselle,  De  Geer.) 

Porcellio,  Latr.,  differs  from  Oniscus  in  having  only  seven  joints  in  the  lateral  antennae.  {Oniscus 
tuellus,  Cuv.) 

Armadillo,  Latr.,  differs  from  al!  the  preceding  in  the  posterior  appendages  of  the  body  not  being 
exserted.  The  last  segment  is  triangular.  The  lateral  antennse  have  only  seven  joints,  the  upper  sub- 
abdominal  plates  have  a  row  of  small  apertures.  (Oniscus  armadillo,  Linn.;  O.  cinereus,  Panzer- 
Fig.  15.—  Armadillo  pustulatus,  Desm.— Armadillo  q^cinaliSt  Dumeril,  from  Italy,  a  species  formerly  much 
pustui»tus.     employed  by  the  apothecaries.) 


SECOND  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

CRUSTACEA  ENTOMOSTRACA  (MuUer). 

Under  this  denomination,  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  insects  in  a  shell, 
Otho  Frederick  Miiller  comprised  the  genus  Monoculus  of  Linnaeus,  to  which  some  of 
his  Lernseae  must  also  he  added.  The  researches  of  Miiller  upon  these  animals,  of 
which  the  investigation  is  rendered  the  more  diiEcult  owing  to  their  general  micro- 
scopical size,  together  with  those  of  SchafFer  and  the  elder  Jurine,  have  excited  the 
admiration,  and  merit  the  thanks,  of  all  naturalists.  Other  works,  but  of  a  more  par- 
tial nature,  as  those  of  Ramdohr,  Strauss,  the  younger  Hermann,  the  younger  Jurine, 
Adolphe  Brongniart,  Victor  Audouin,  and  Milne  Edwards,  [to  which  we  may  add  the 
more  recent  memoirs  of  Dr.  Loven  in  Sweden,  of  Dr.  Johnston  and  William  Baird  in 
our  own  country,  and  of  Dana  in  America],  have  greatly  extended  our  acquaintance 
with  these  animals,  especially  in  respect  to  their  anatomy.  M.  Strauss  far  surpasses 
the  others,  although  forestalled,  as  well  as  the  elder  Jurine,  in  various  important  struc- 
tural observations,  by  Ramdohr,  whose  memoir  upon  Monoculus,  published  in  1805, 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  those  authors.  Fabricius  contents  himself  with 
adopting  the  genus  Limulus  of  Miiller,  which  he  places  in  his  class  Kleistagnatha,  or 
our  Brachyurous  Decapoda.  AU  the  rest  of  the  Entomostraca  he  reunites,  after 
LinutBus,  in  a  single  genus  Monoculus,  placed  in  his  class  Polygonata,  or  our  Isopo- 
dous  Edriopthalma. 

All  these  animals  are  aquatic,  and  ordinarily  inhabit  fresh  water.  Their  legs,  of 
which  the  number  is  variable — reaching,  in  some  species,  to  beyond  a  hundred- — are 
generally  fitted  only  for  swimming,  and  are  sometimes  ramified  or  divided,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  long  feathered  hairs,  or  composed  of  plate-like  joints.  Their  ners'ous 
system  is  composed  of  only  one  or  two  globules.  The  heart  has  also  the  form  of  a 
long  vessel.  Their  branchise,  composed  of  hairs  or  threads,  either  isolated  or  united, 
so  as  to  form  beards,  combs,  or  tufts,  form  part  of  the  legs,  or  at  least  of  a  certain 
number  of  them,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  of  the  mandibles  and  upper  maxillae.  (See 
Cypris.)  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Branchiopoda.  which  we  applied  to  these  ani- 
mals, and  which  we  at  first  united  into  a  single  order. 

Nearly  all  the  species  have  a  shell  of  one  or  two  pieces,  of  very  slender  consistence, 
and  generally  nearly  membranous  and  almost  diaphanous,  or  at  least  they  have  a  large 
anterior  thoracic  segment,  often  soldered  with  the  head,  and  appearing  to  occupy  the 
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situation  of  the  shell.  The  teguments  of  the  hody  iire  ordinarily  conieous  rather  th:iu 
calcareous,  in  which  respect  these  animals  approach  the  Insecta  and  Arachnida.  In 
those  which  are  furnished  with  ordinary  maxillae,  tiie  inferior  or  exterior  arc  always 
naked  ;  all  the  foot -jaws  performing  the  office  of  legs,  pro])crly  so  called,  none  of  them 
being  applied  to  the  mouth.  The  second  maxillte,  except  in  the  Phyllopoda,  also  re- 
semble these  last-named  organs.     By  Jurine,  they  are  sometimes  called  hands. 

These  characters  distinguish  the  masticating  Entoraostraca  from  the  Miilacostraca. 
The  other  Entomostraca,  or  those  which  compose  our  order  Poccilopoda,  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  Malacostraca,  being  destitute  of  organs  fitted  for  mastication,  or 
because  the  organs  wliich  appear  to  serve  as  maxilla;  are  not  inserted  close  together 
anteriorly,  and  preceded  by  an  upper  lip,  as  in  the  preceding  Crustacea  and  the  man- 
dibulated  insects,  but  merely  formed  by  the  coxae  of  the  locomotive  organs,  which  are 
armed  for  this  purpose  with  small  spines.  The  Poecilopoda  represent,  in  this  class, 
those  species  which,  amongst  the  Insects,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Haustellata. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  parasitic,  and  appear  to  conduct  us  insensibly  to  the 
Lernjeae  ;  but  the  presence  of  eyes,  the  power  of  changing  the  skin,  or  even  of  under- 
going a  kind  of  metamorphosis*,  witli  the  capability  of  transporting  themselves  from 
place  to  place  by  the  help  of  the  legs,  appear  to  us  to  establish  a  positive  line  of  de- 
marcation between  these  animals  and  the  parasitic  Lernseae.  We  have  consulted,  in 
respect  to  these  transformations,  various  learned  naturalists  who  have  frequently  ob- 
seri-ed  the  Lemaese,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  observ'ed  the  change  of  skin. 

The  antennae  of  the  Entomostraca  vary,  both  in  form  and  number,  considerably ; 
and  in  some  species  are  employed  as  organs  for  swimming.  The  eyes  are  verj'  rarely 
fixed  upon  a  footstalk  ;  and  even  when  this  is  the  case,  the  peduncle  is  merely  a  lateral 
prolongation  of  the  head,  and  is  never  articulated  at  its  base.  Often  the  eyes  are 
placed  close  together,  and  sometimes  even  become  confluent,  so  as  to  exhibit  but  one 
eye.  The  organs  of  generation  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  tail :  it  is  a  mistaken 
notion  which  has  been  entertained,  that  the  antennae  in  some  males  perform  this  func- 
tion. The  tailf  is  never  terminated  by  a  fan-shaped  swimmeret,  and  is  never  furnished 
with  the  false  feet  which  are  seen  to  exist  in  the  Malacostraca.  The  eggs  are  arranged 
in  a  mass  beneath  the  back  [of  the  shell] ,  or  are  exterior,  contained  in  a  common  en- 
velope, ha^•ing  the  appearance  of  one  or  two  minute  bunches  of  grapes,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  It  appears  that  they  are  able  to  remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a 
dry  state,  ■without  losing  their  properties.  It  is  not  until  after  the  third  moulting  that 
these  animals  become  adult,  and  capable  of  reproduction  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  in 
respect  of  some  of  them,  that  a  single  copulation  is  sufficient  to  fecundate  many  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

[By  referring  to  pages  409  and  410,  the  distributions  into  orders,  &c.  of  the  Ento- 
mostraca, as  proposed  by  LatreUle,  MUne  Edwards,  &c.,  will  be  perceived  to  vary 
somewhat  inter  se.  The  question  as  to  the  ratik  of  the  different  groups,  subsequently 
described  either  as  orders  or  minor  divisions,  cannot  be  decided  until  naturalists  are 
agreed  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  organs  upon  the  variations  of  which  these 
different  classifications  have  been  proposed.     The  following  is  of  course  that  of  the 
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R'cgne  Animal,  although  Latreille  himself,  as  stated  in  p.  410,  in  his  more  recent  work, 
had  raised  some  of  those  groups,  subsequently  described,  to  the  rank  of  orders.] 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  ENTOMOSTRACA,— 

(The  Sixth  of  the  Class  Crustacea),— 

BRANCHIOPODA,- 

Has,  for  its  characters,  a  mouth  composed  of  an  upper  lip,  two  mandibles,  a  tongue, 
and  one  or  two  pairs  of  maxillae  ;  and  the  branchise,  or  the  first  of  these  organs  when 
there  are  many,  always  anterior. 

These  Crustacea  are  always  wandering  about,  generally  covered  by  a  shell  in  the 
form  of  a  shield,  or  bivalve  case,  and  provided  with  two  or  four  antennae.  The  legs, 
except  in  a  few,  are  only  fitted  for  swimming:  they  are  variable  in  their  numbers,  there 
being  only  six  in  some,  but  in  others  there  are  from  twenty  to  forty-two,  or  even  more 
than  a  hundred.     Many  exhibit  only  one  eye. 

These  Crustacea  being  for  the  most  part  microscopical,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
application  of  one  of  the  characters  of  which  we  have  made  use —  namely,  that  of  tlie 
presence  or  absence  of  mandibular  palpi — will  here  present  nearly  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties.* The  form,  and  the  number  of  the  legs  and  eyes,  the  shell  and  the  antenna?, 
will  furnish  characters  of  more  ready  apphcation,  and  capable  of  being  examined  by 
every  inquirer. 

The  order  of  Branchiopoda  composed,  in  the  methods  of  De  Geer,  Fabricius,  and 
Linnseus  [with  the  exception  of  a  single  species,  M.  polypheimis'],  the  single  genus, 

MoNOCULTis  (Linn.),t — 
Which  we  separate  into  two  principal  sections;   1.  Lophyuopa,  divisible  into  three 
subsections,   Carcinoida,  Ostracoda,  and  Cladocera ;  and,  2.  Puyllopa,  dirisible  into 
two  subsections,  Ceratopthalma  and  Aspidiphora. 

The  first  section  of  the  Branchiopoda  —  that  of  the  Lophyropa  —  is  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  the  legs,  which  never  exceeds  ten,  and  of  which  the  joints  are  cyhndrical  or 
conical,  and  never  entirely  lamelhform  or  fohaceous.  The  branchia;  ai-e  few  in  number,  and 
the  majority  have  only  one  eye.  Many,  also,  have  the  mandibles  fiu-nished  with  a  palpus. 
The  antenna;  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  are  used  in  locomotion.  J 

We  divide  the  LophjTopa  into  three  principal  and  very  natural  divisions,  and  of  which  the 
two  first  agree  with  the  preceding  Crustacea  in  theu-  palpigerous  mandibles,  and  some  other 
characters. 

The  first  division  of  the  Lophyropous  Branchiopoda,  or  that  of  the  Carcinoida,  Latr.,  has  the  shell 
more  or  less  ovoid,  or  oval,  not  shutting  in  two  parts  in  the  manner  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  naked.  Their  antenna;  have  never  the  appearance  of  branching  arms.  The  legs 
are  ten  in  nnmber,  and  more  or  less  cylindrical,  or  setaceous.  The  females  in  those  species  whose  gesta- 
tion has  been  observed,  carry  their  eggs  in  two  external  sacs  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  Some  of 
them  have  two  distinct  eyes,  and  form  a  first  subdivision. 

Those  species  wliicli  have  the  thorax  entirely  covered  by  the  shell,  with  the  eyes  large,  and  the  inter- 
mediate antennae  terminated  by  two  filaments,  compose  the  two  following  genera. 

"  \Vc  iievcrtheloss  arrange,  at  tbe  head,  all  thonc  Branchiopoda  : 
wliich  have  the  mandibles  fumishei!  with  palpi.  They  compose  the  1 
■wo  first  divisions  of  the  Lophyropa.  1 
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Zoea,  Uosc,  having  the  eyes  larj;c,  globular,  and  efltirely  uncovered,  with  the  thorax  cornuted.  Z.  Pelagica, 
]{osc,  found  ill  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  A/onocu^uj  Tai/ri/*  of  Slabber;  and  probably 
the  Cancer  Gennanus  of  Linna:us.  [These  curious  creatures,  of  which  Latreille 
observed  that  they  had  not  been  sutficieutly  studied,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
gretted that  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  specimen,  liave  recently  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  from  having  been  asserted  to  be  merely  the  larva:  of 
Decapod  Urachyurous  Crustacea,  such  as  tlie  common  edible  Crab,  &c.,  by  Ur. 
J.  V.  Thompson,  who,  in  liis  Zoological  Researches,  and  other  memoirs  published 
in  the  difterent  scientific  periodicals,  has  given  figures  of  many  new  species,  witli- 
TiC^      WW  IjfiiC  ""'*  however,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  perfect  analogy  wliich  exists  between 

V^     Vffl  iHr"^^  the  organs  of  these  animals  and  the  Macroura.    Having  fortunately  been  enabled 

to  dissect  a  very  large  species  of  this  singular  group,  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  supposed  legs  are  merely  tlie  two  outer  pairs  of  foot-jaws  immensely  de- 
veloped; the  five  pairs  of  true  thoracic  legs  existing  beneath  the  carapax.  (dee 
my  memoir,  publisheil  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.)  M.  fililne  Edwards 
treats  of  them  as  Crmtaccs  douteujc^  and  thinks  it  possible  that  they  may  be  the 
young  of  some  of  his  Anomourous  order.  In  this  state  of  the  question  {the  change 
from  a  Zoea  to  a  Crab  never  having  been  observed,  although  the  genera  Mega- 
iopus  and  Macropa  of  Latreille  are  affirmed  to  be  the  intermediate  stoge),  all  that 
can  with  certainty  be  arrived  at  is,  that  Zoea  is  a  Malacostracous  animal,  bo- 
longing  to  the  order  Decapoda,  and  that  it  must  consequently  be  removed  from 
Rff.  i6.-Zoc^  j^^  Entomostraca.] 

Nebalia,  Leach,  lias  the  eyes  flattened,  and  in  part  covered  by  a  triangular  channelled  scale.  The  legs  are 
furcate ;  and  the  appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  setaceous.  N.  Herbstii,  Leach  and  Desmarest ;  and 
iV.  Gfoffrojfi,  Edwards.  The  latter  is  described,  in  a  very  detailed  manner,  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  in  the  Annates 
des  Sciences  Nalureties,  [vol.  xiii.  pi.  15].  The  rostrum  in  front  of  the  shell  is  articulated  at  its  base.  The  eyes 
are  pedunclcd  :  the  superior  antennae  are  inserted  beneath  them,  with  the  second  joint  furnished  with  an  oval 
ciliated  plate.  [The  terminal  part  is  9-aunuIaled:  these  organs  are  elbowed,  and  bent  down  in  front.  The  in- 
ferior antenna;  are  longer,  more  slender,  and  etiually  directed  downwards :  they  consist  of  four  strong  basal  joints, 
and  nine  long  terminal  annuli.  The  shell  is  oval,  and  the  animal  considerably  resembles  a  small  short  Shrimp, 
only  the  legs  are  very  short,  bifid,  and  inserted  far  behind.  Between  them  and  the  mouth,  there  are,  however, 
five  pairs  of  minute,  lamellose  appendages,  which  probably  represent  the  hinder  foot -jaws  and  the  fore-legs.  The 
abdomen  is  long,  slender,  nine-jointed,  and  terminated  by  two  bifid  appendages.] 

The  yebalie  ventrue  of  Risso  {Journ.  Pht/s.,  Oct.  1822)  probably  constitutes  a  distinct  genus  in  the  section  of  the 
Schizopoda.  In  the  Cyclops  exiliens  of  Viviaui,  the  thorax  is  divided  into  several  segments,  which  excludes  it 
from  Nebalia.    It  also  forms  a  subgenus  intermediate  between  the  preceding  and  following. 

Cuma,  Edwards,  is  allied  to  Comfplura,  but  the  superior  antennae  are  rudimental,  and  consist  of  a  single  joint. 
The  head  is  distinct  from  the  thorax,  which  is  divided  into  four  segments,  of  which  the  first  supports  the  four 
fore-legs,  and  each  of  the  three  following  another  pair.  All  the  legs  are  natatory,  directed  forwards,  and  without 
hooks  at  the  tip.  The  two  first  pairs  are  alone  bifid.  [M.  Edwards  placed  it  amongst  the  Amphipoda.  The 
Cancer  scorpioides  of  Montague,  overlooked  by  all  Crustaceologists,  appears  to  be  congenerous.  T)'pe,  Cuma 
Audouinii,  Edwards.] 

Condylura,  Latr.  The  inferior  antennae  are  longer.  The  anterior  sides  of  the  first  segment  are  prolonged  and 
I>ointed,  forming  two  scales  close  together  like  a  beak.  Some  of  the  middle  feet  are  funiished,  like  the  Schizo- 
pods,  with  an  outer  appendage  close  to  the  base.  The  tall  is  nan'ow,  7-jointed,  the  last  being  long,  conical, 
and  extends  between  the  two  slender,  stylifonu,  2-jointed  lateral  appendages.  C.  Dorbignii,  Latr.  From  the 
coast  of  La  Rochelle.* 

The  other  Lophyropa  of  the  first  di\ision,  and  in  which  the  thorax  is  divided  into  several  segments, 
the  first  being  by  far  the  largest,  are  only  furnished  with  a  single  eye,  situated  iu  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  between  the  upper  antennie,  coustitutiug  the  genus 

Cyclops,  Miill.,  studied  by  the  elder  Jurine  and  Ramdohr.  The  body  is  more  or  less  oval,  soft,  or  gelatinous, 
dinded  into  two  portions ;  the  one  anterior,  composed  of  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  other  posterior,  or  the  tail. 
The  first  segment  of  the  latter,  in  the  female,  bears  two  minute  feet,  and  is  not  always  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  thorax.  The  tail  is  6-jointed :  the  terminal  joint  forked,  and  more  or  less  furnished  with  feather-like 
filaments.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  divided  into  four  segments.  The  first,  being  the  largest,  composes 
the  head  and  part  of  the  thorax :  it  bears  the  eye,  four  antenna?,  two  palpigerous  mandibles,  two  maxillas,  and  four 
legs,  each  divided  into  two  cylindrical  stems.  Each  of  the  three  following  segments  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
ft'et.  The  two  upper  antennae  are  long  and  multiarticulate,  assisting  in  locomotion,  having  nearly  the  action  of 
feet.    The  inferior  antenna  are  much  shorter,  filiform,  and  generally  four-jointed.    By  their  rapid  raoveraents, 

•  Sicothoe,  Aud.  and  Kdw.,  woald  belont;  to  this  section  if 


oished  with  niaudibles  and  maxillEe  ;  but  u  it  ia  a  p&rasile,  and  lu 
think  1  b&ve  observed  in  it  the  vcstit,'C3  oi  a  sacktrr,  I  huvc  placed  i 
in  the  order  Pcccilopoda.  Us  iegi,  anil  the  mode  id  which  it  carries  it 
cggi.  agrees  with  Cgelopt.  Pontia,  Edwards,  appears  to  be  allied  li 
Vyctopt.  The  head  \»  distinct  from  the  trunk,  and  terminated  by 
ruBliuni,  which  it  rather  atjutc,  and  ajiparcully  two-jointed.    U  bn 


two  sessile  eyes  :  four  ^ntenns,  the  superior  [long],  setaceouM,  ami 
mulliariiculate,  the  inferior  leg-like,  and  two-branched.  The  thorax 
is  composed  of  five  segments,  and  sapporia  five  pairs  of  bifid  swim- 
ming legs.  The  abdomen  is  two-joiuled,  and  terminated  by  two 
spalulaied  appendages.  [Tj-pe,  P.  Savignii,  Edwards.  The  ^no 
phr-Tura  minutitiima,  Templetou  {Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  toI.  i.  pi.  CO),  i^i 
probably  allied  to  the  above.] 
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they  form  a  current  in  the  water.  In  the  males,  both  or  one  of  them  are  constricted  and  knotted.  The  upper  an- 
tennas were,  previous  to  the  researches  of  Jurine,  considered  as  org-ans  of  generation,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used  during  coupling.  The  females  are  provided,  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  with  an  oval  sac,  or  external 
ovary,  filled  with  eggs,  and  attached  by  a  ver>'  slender  peduncle.  A  single  act  of  impregnation  is  sufficient  for 
several  successive  generations.  The  female  is  able  to  produce  as  many  as  ten  broods  in  the  coarse  of  three 
months.  At  their  birth,  the  young  have  only  four  feet ;  and  the  body  is  rounded,  and  destitute  of  a  tail.  These 
individuals  were  considered  by  Miiller  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  named  Amjji/tune.  Some  time  aftei-wards 
(fifteen  days  in  February  and  March),  they  acquire  another  pair  of  legs,  in  which  state  they  constitute  Mfiller's 
genus  Nauplius.  After  the  first  moulting,  they  have  the  same  form  and  organs  as  the  perfect  insect,  but  the 
latter  are  of  smaller  size.  After  two  more  mouitings,  they  are  able  to  propagate  their  species.  The  majority  of 
these  Crustacea  swim  back  downwards,  darting  about  with  great  agiUty,  and  moving  both  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  equal  ease.    In  the  absence  of  animal  matter,  they  attack  vegetable  subsiances. 

Cyclops  staphylinus — in  its  shorter  antennae,  which  vary  in  the  number  of  their  joints,  and  in  the  gradual  nar- 
rowing of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  curved  corneous  point  with  which  the  under-side  of  the  base  of  the  tail  is 
armed — forms  a  separate  division  in  the  genus. 

Cyclops  castor,  aud  some  other  species,  having  the  antenna  and  mandibular  palpi  divided  into  two  branches, 
form  another  division. 
The  subgenus  Calanus  of  Leach  is  described  as  having  no  inferior  antennae ;— but  is  this  statement  original? 
ITie  typQ  of  the  genus  is  the  Cyclops  quadricornis  {Monocuhts  quadriconiis,  Liun. ;  and  C.  vttlyatis,  Leach), 
which  has  all  the  antennre  single,  and  not  divided.    The  body  is  ovoid,  and  the  tail  six-jointed. 
The  colour  varies  considerably,  some  individuals  being  reddish,  others  whitish  or  greenish. 
The  length  is  rne-fifth  of  an  inch.    It  is  very  abundant. 

[\^^  Baird,  Ksq.,  has  published  a  very  complete  memoir  upon  this  genus  in  the  fourth  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  giving  the  bibliographical  history,  anatomy,  and 
economy  of  the  genus,  with  a  monograph  of  the  British  species,  in  great  detail.    He  has  given, 
after  Jurine,  a  calculation,  whereby  it  appears,  that  at  the  end  of  one  year,  a  female  wliicli 
gives  birth  to  forty  young  at  a  time,  may  become  the  progenitor  of  4,442,189,120  young !    He 
has  connected  Latreille's  obsen'ations  relative  to  the  genera  Amymome  and  Nauplhii?,  the 
Fig,  17.— Cyciojn       species  of  which  the  former  genus  was  composed  consisting  of  the  young  of  C.  minutus  in  dif- 
Tuiijiins,  magnified,     fg^cnt  States,  which  never  assume  the  form  of  Nauplius,  whereas  the  Nauplius  is  the  young  of 
C.  quadricornis.    He  considers  them  to  be  decidedly  carnivorous.] 

[Mr.  Templeton  has  described  some  beautiful  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Traus- 
actions  of  the  Eniomological  fiociety,  from  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  One  species  (C.  {Calanus']  arieiis)  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  superior  antennae,  which  are  armed  near  the  tip  with  two  very  long  recurved  setai.  The 
Cyclops  (Anomalocera)  Pattersonii,  described  by  the  same  gentleman  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work,  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyclops  castor.  The  males  of  both  species  are  remarkable  for  having  one  of  the  antenns  greatly 
swollen  beyond  the  middle,  the  other  being  simple.] 

[Cetochilus  of  Vauzeme  is  a  singular  genus,  ditfering  from  Cyclops  in  having  a  pair  of  eyes.  Tliey  have  two  very 
long,  and  two  very  short  antennae ;  five  pairs  of  short  foot-jaws ;  five  pairs  of  swimming,  bifid,  and  ciliated  legs ; 
and  a  small,  narrow,  5-jointed  abdomen.  Type,  Cetochilus  australts  (Vauzeme  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1834),  a  species 
found,  in  inconceivable  profusion,  beyond  42  of  south  latitude,  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  giving  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  a  red  tint,  and  serving  as  the  food  of  the  whales.— See  Brit.  Cyclop.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  79G.] 

The  second  generil  division  of  the  Branehiopoda  Lophyropa — that  in  which  the  shell  is  formed 
of  two  valves  united  by  a  fleshy  hinge,  and  inclosing  the  body  when  in  inaction — have  only  six  [or 
eight]  legs,  none  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  branching  swimmeret,  accompanied  by  a  branchial 
plate.  The  antennae  are  simple ;  they  have  only  one  eye ;  the  mandibles  and  anterior  maxilize  are  pro- 
vided with  a  branchial  plate ;  and  the  eggs  are  carried  beneath  the  back.  These  compose  our  Ostra- 
coDA,  or  the  order  Ostrapoda  of  Strauss,  and  consist  of  two  subgenera,  of  which  the  first,  Cyihere, 
appears  to  require  a  more  minute  examination  than  has  been  given  to  it  by  Miiller,  who  is  our  only 
authority,  especially  since  the  elaborate  researches  of  Strauss  upon  the  second  subgenus,  Cypris. 

Cytkere,  Miill.,  Cyfkerina,  Lam.,  has,  according  to  Miiller,  eight  simple  legs  terminating  in  a  point,  and  two 
antennae,  also  simple,  setaceous,  5  or  6-jointed,  with  hairs  scattered  upon  them.  The  species  are  found  in 
salt  and  brackish  water,  near  the  shores  of  the  sea,  amongst  sea-weed  and  confervse.*  [Mr.  Baird,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  the  structure  of  these  animals,  states  that  they  have  decidedly  eight  feet  and  two  antennae,  and 
that  they  are  only  found  in  sea  water. — Mag.  of  Zool.  and  Bof.,  ii.  139-] 

Cypris,  MiiU.,  has  only  sixf  legs,  and  their  two  antenucc  are  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  [long]  hairs.  Tlie  shell 
is  in  the  form  of  an  oval  body,  compressed  at  the  sides,  arched  and  swollen  at  the  back,  or  part  where  the  hinge 
is  placed ;  nearly  straight,  or  a  little  incised  and  kidney-shaped,  on  the  other  side.  In  front  of  the  hinge,  and  in 
the  mid-line  of  the  body,  the  single  eye  forms  a  large  black  aud  round  spot.    The  antennae,  affixed  immedi- 
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ately  beneath,  are  Rhorter  than  the  body,  setaceous,  iml  8  or  9-jointed;  the  terminal  joints  Rhort,  and  pencilled 

with  long  hairs,  form  a  kind  of  oar.    The  mouth  is  comimsed  of  a  ridded  labium  ;  two  lur^e  dentiite  and  palpi- 

gerous  mandibles,  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpi  being  furnished  with  a  5-branched  branchia  ; 

two  pairs  of  maxillc,  the  anterior  pair  also  bearinf;  branchial,  apitendaffes,  and  the  posterior 

palpigerous.    The  oihce  of  the  lower  lip  is  performed  by  a  compressed  sternum.    The  lejfs 

are  5-jointed ;  the  two  anterior  much  larger  than  the  others ;  aHixed  beneath  the  antenna?, 

ami  directed  forwards.    The  two  following  legs  are  directed  backwards,  and  are  situateil  in  the 

middle  of  the  under-side  of  the  body ;  but  the  posterior  pair  never  appear  out  of  the  shell,  but 

Ki    is-c    ri*      ^^*^  ^^^^  upwards  to  give  support  to  the  ovaries.    The  body  presents  no  distinct  articulation, 

vidu»,  fiiinjiiiiicd.     and  is  terminated  behind  in  a  tail  folded  beneath  the  breast,  with  two  setaceous  or  conical  fUa- 

nients.  The  eggs  are  spherical. 
The  laying  of  the  eggs  and  the  casting  of  the  skins  of  these  Crustacea  are  not  less  numerous  tlian  those  of 
Cyclops  and  other  Kntomostraca,  and  their  mode  of  life  is  simitar.  No  recent  author  has  been  able  to  detect  their 
sexual  organs.  Strauss,  indeed,  discovered  the  insertion  uf  a  great  conical  vessel,  which  he  considered  to  be  a 
testicle;  but  the  individuals  which  he  examined  were  furnished  with  ovaries,  whence  it  would  xeem  that  the 
Cf/prides  are  hermaphrodites.  He,  however,  observed,  in  disproof  of  this  opinion,  that  the  males  may  i)rubably 
exist  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  that  the  vessel  he  describes  may  belong  to  the  digestive  system. 

According  to  Jurine,  the  antennn*  are  real  fins  or  paddles,  the  animals  having  the  power  of  extending  the  threads 
at  will,  and  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  anxious  to  swim.  We  also  are  of  opinion  that  these 
filaments  may  more  probably  be  engaged  in  respiration,  as  well  as  the  so-called  branchial  plates  of  the  jaws.  In- 
deed, the  plates  of  the  maxillx  appear  to  me  to  be  a  real,  but  greatly  dilated  palpus ;  and  the  other  two  arc  ap- 
pendages of  the  mandibular  palpi.  Jurine  has  noticed,  that,  in  swimming,  they  move  these  antennae,  and  two 
fore-legs,  with  rapidity,  but  slowly  whilst  crawling  on  water  plants.  Iliis  pair  of  legs,  together  with  those  of  the 
penultimate  pair,  at  such  times  support  the  body.  He  supposes  that  those  legs,  which  he  regards  as  the  second 
pair,  serve  to  form  a  current  in  the  water,  and  to  direct  it  towards  the  mouth.  The  two  filaments  composing  the 
tail  unite,  and  seem  to  form  but  one  when  pushed  out  of  the  shell.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  are  used  in  ckun- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  a  mass,  fixing  them,  with  a  glutinous  secretion,  to 
water-plants  :  this  occupation  lasts  twelve  hours.  The  number  of  eggs,  in  the  largest  species,  amounts  to  twenty- 
four.  Having  isolated  a  packet  of  eggs,  Jurine  obser\'ed  them  hatch,  and  obtained  a  second  generation  without 
the  intervention  of  males.  A  female  which  had  laid  its  eggs  on  the  12th  April,  hud,  by  the  18th  of  the  following 
May,  changed  its  skin  six  times.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  it  laid  a  second  mass  of  eggs ;  and  on  the  29th, 
two  days  afterwards,  a  tbird.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  number  of  moultings,  in  the  infancy  of  these  ani- 
mals, has  reference  to  the  gradual  developement  of  the  individual,  which  developement  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
general  separation  of  the  envelope,  now  become  too  small  to  lodge  the  animal,  which  has  a  determinate  limit  to 
its  size.* 

[Mr.  W.  Baird  has  given  a  valuable  and  complete  memoir  upon  this  genus  in  the  Magazine  ofZoologij  and 
£oMfij/,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  describing  a  considerable  number  of  new  British  species.  He  also  states  that  a  I'ussil 
species  occurs  in  the  limestone  of  Burdiehouse  Quarry,  near  Edinburgh.] 

The  third  general  division  of  the  Braucliiopodous  Lophyropa  have  also  only  one  eye ;  and  the  shell 
is  bent  in  two,  but  without  any  dorsal  hinge,  and  is  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  point.  The  head  is  not 
covered  by  the  shell,  but  is  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  sliield  like  a  beak.  They  have  two  very  large  arm- 
like branched  antennae,  always  exserted,  and  serving  as  oars.  The  legs,  ten  in  number,  are  terminateil 
by  a  pectinated  or  digitated  fin,  and  furnished  (except  the  anterior  pair)  with  a  branchial  plate.  The 
eggs  are  situated  beneath  the  back.  The  body  is  always  terminated  by  a  tail,  with  two  setae  at  the 
tip.  The  front  of  the  body  either  terminates  in  a  point,  or  forms  an  apparently  distinct  head,  occupied 
entirely  by  a  single  large  eye. 

These  are  our  Cladocera,  or  the  Daphnides  of  Strauss,  and  compose  Jurine's  second  family  of 

Monoculus.     From  the  form  of  a  pair  of  their  antennae,  which  resemble  branches,  and  serve  as  oars, 

and  their  power  of  leaping,  the  common  species  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Arborescent  Water-flea. 

Lafona,  Strauss,  has  the  antennae  oar-like,  divided  into  three  single-joiiited  branches.  Daphnia  setifera,  Miillcr. 

Sida,  Strauss,  approaches  the  other  known  genera  in  respect  to  the  antennae,  which  are,  however,  divided  only 

into  two  branches,  one  being  2-joiiited  and  the  other  3-jointed.    Daphnia  cristatlina,  MuUer. 

In  these  and  the  other  genera,  there  also  exists  another  pair  of  antennae,  very  short,  especially  in  the  females, 
situated  at  the  anterior  and  lower  extremity  of  the  head,  composed  of  a  single  joint,  with  one  or  two  seta  at 
the  tip. 

Polyphemus^  Muller,  has  the  antennae  oar-like,  as  in  Daphnia  and  Lynceus,  divided  into  two  branches,  each  of 
which  is  5-jointed.  Moreover,  the  head,  very  distinct  aud  rounded,  and  affixed  upon  a  short  neck,  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a  single  eye  of  large  size.  The  legs  are  entirely  exposed.  A  single  species  oidy  is  known 
(Monoculus  pediculus,  Linn.,  De  Geer ;  Polyphemus  oculus,  Miiller;  Cephaloculus  stagnorum,  Lamarck),  [about 
the  size  of  a  flea.]    The  legs  are  unlike  those  of  the  MonocuU  of  this  division,  being  composed  of  a  thigh,  tibin, 

2uA  division  ;  Ramdohr,  i  foKiil  species  named  "  Cjrpris  fftve,"  found  in  i;rc.-il  abundance  ncu- 
,  7-  ■■ ;  Oe&uinrest,  Cun-  I  (he  mountain  of  licri^oWa,  in  the  dcpurteiueut  du  euy-de-Uume,  htiutr 
alter  work  is  bgured  a   |   Vichy-dc5-Baia»  and  CiUAac. 
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and  two-jointed  tarsus.  From  the  front  of  the  head  arise  two  very  short,  single-jointed  antenna;.  The  shell  is  so 
transparent  that  all  the  viscera  may  be  seen  through  it.  The  matrix,  when  filled  with  eg^gs,  occupies  the  major 
part  of  its  interior ;  but  their  number,  even  in  the  most  numerous  broods,  does  not 
exc^d  ten.  The  eye  is  the  tirst  part  of  the  animal  which  makes  its  appearance  whilst 
in  the  egg.  The  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  Ion;?  tail  suddenly  folded  back.  The 
animal  always  swims  on  its  back  or  sides,  giving  to  its  antenna  and  legs  quick  and 
repeated  motions,  and  executing,  with  the  greatest  ease,  all  kinds  of  evolutions.  It  is 
subject,  in  its  infancy,  to  the  disease  alluded  to  more  in  detail  under  Daphnia,  named 
the  Ephippium  (la  Selle) ;  but  the  Ephippium  is  always  of  a  determinate  shape.  Kept 
Fiff.  19.— Pol  vph  em  lis  stagnnrum,  i^  confinement,  it  soon  dies  ;  and  its  young  do  not  live  long  after  their  first  raoultings. 
Jurine  was  not  able  to  detect  males  amongst  the  indi\iduals  he  examined,  but  the 
species  is  rare  near  Geneva.  It  is,  however,  very  common  in  the  ditches  and  lakes  of  the  north  of  France,  [as  well 
as  in  England],  where  it  may  often  be  seen  in  considerable  troops. 

[Evadne,  Loven,  in  Siced.  Trans.,  1835,  differs  from  Polyphemus  in  having  the  head  not  detached  from  the  body, 
with  the  antennfe  (or  mandibular  palpi,  according  to  Loven)  bifid.    E.  Nordmanni.    Found  in  the  Baltic  Sea.] 

Daphnia,  Muller,  has  the  antennje  as  long  as  the  body,  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  posterior  is 
4-jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  very  short ;  and  the  anterior  is  3-jointed.  The  eye  forms  a  small  point,  and  is 
not  accompanied,  except  in  a  few  species,  by  an  anterior  black  dot,  mistaken  by  MUller  and  Ramdohr  for  a  second 
eye  in  Lynceus,  Although  of  such  minute  size,  the  anatomy  of  these  animals  has  been  elaborately  investigated 
by  Scbaffer,  Ramdohr,  Strauss,  and  the  elder  Jurine,— Strauss  having  especially  examined  their  structure,  whilst 
Jurine  closely  noticed  their  habits.  The  mouth  is  situated  beneath,  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  We  consider  as 
au  elongated  clypeus  the  inferior  portion  of  the  head,  termed  labrura  by  Strauss,  and  we  apply  the  name  of 
labrum  to  the  part  which  he  terms  the  posterior  lobule  of  the  labrum.  Beneath  this  are  two  very  strong  mandi- 
bles destitute  of  palpi,  and  applied  against  two  horizontal  maxiUs,  terminated  by  three  strong  corneous  spines, 
like  recurved  hooks.  Then  succeed  ten  legs,  all  of  which  have  the  second  joint  vesiculose ;  tlie  eight  anterior 
terminated  in  a  fin-like  dilatation,  with  bearded  filaments  at  its  edges,  arranged  like  a  crown;  the  two  anterior 
appear  more  especially  organs  of  prehension.  Ramdohr  calls  them  palpi,  and  Jurine,  hands,  (as  in  Cyclops) ;  from 
the  bearded  terminal  setae,  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  employed  in  respiration*,  although  Strauss  has 
a  different  opinion.  The  two  hind-feet  have  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  abdomen  or  body  is  divided  into 
eight  segments,  perfectly  disengaged  within  the  shell,  long,  slender,  and  bent  down  at  the  tip,  which  is  termin- 
ated by  two  recurved  hooks.  The  sixth  segment  has  a  row  of  tubercles,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  tail.  Tlie  eggs 
remain  in  a  large  dorsal  sac  or  matrix,  between  the  shell  and  the  body,  for  some  time  after  they  are  discharged 
from  the  ovaries.  Muller  gave  the  name  of  Ephippium  (la  Selle)  to  a  long,  dark-coloured  spot,  which  at  certain 
seasons  appears  after  the  moulting  of  the  females  at  the  upper  part  of  the  valves  of  the  shell,  and  which  Jurine 
attributes  to  a  disease.  According  to  Strauss,  this  Ephippium  consists  of  two  external  plates,  riveted  on  the  back 
by  a  hinge,  and  inclosing  two  oval  capsiiles,  each  formed  of  two  valves  or  lateral  plates.  Each  of  these  capsules 
incloses  a  corneous,  greenish  e^g,  similar  in  other  respects  to  the  common  eggs,  but  remaining  much  longer  un- 
hatched,  and  passing  the  winter  in  this  state,  the  Ephippium  forming  a  defence  at  the  time  of  moulting  :  this 
Ephippium  and  its  eggs  are  cast,  and  the  eggs  produce  young,  agreeing  precisely  with  those  of  the  ordinary  eggs. 
The  eggs,  according  to  Jurine,  hatch  in  summer  in  two  or  three  days,  but  they  are  capable  of  remaining  for  a  very 
long  time  in  a  state  of  desiccation.  When  the  young,  which  have  attained  considerable  developeraent  in  the  ma- 
trix of  the  female,  are  fit  to  be  discharged,  the  parent  suddenly  deflexes  the  tail  and  they  quit  the  pouch.  [Want 
of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  numerous  details  relative  to  the  gradual  devel(>pement  of  the  young.]  The  males 
are  very  different  from  the  females  ;  the  head  shorter,  the  rostrum  less  extended,  the  valves  of  the  shell  nar- 
rower and  less  gibbose,  the  antennae  much  larger.  Strauss  was  unable  to  detect  the  sexual  organs  of  this  sex.  The 
two  valves  of  the  shell  terminate  in  both  sexes  in  a  style,  toothed  on  its  under-side,  curved  near  its  base,  and  of  a 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  valves.  At  each  moulting,  however,  this  st^de  becomes  shorter,  so  that  in  adult  indi- 
viduals it  forms  merely  an  obtuse  point.  A  single  act  of  impregnation  is  sutficient  for  several  succeeding  (six  at 
least)  generations,  as  proved  by  Jurine.  About  eight  days  after  their  birth,  the  young  moult  for  the  first  time, 
and  repeat  the  operation  every  five  or  six  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  :  not  only  the  body  aud  the 
valves,  but  also  the  branchire,  and  the  setae  of  the  oars,  cast  off  their  epidermis.  It  is  not  until  the  third  moult- 
ing that  they  begin  to  produce  young,  and  at  first  they  only  lay  a  single  egg,  then  two  or  three,  the  umnber 
gradually  increasing  to  as  many  as  fifty-eight  in  one  species  (D.  magna).  The  following  day  after  laying  her 
eggs,  the  female  moults,  and  in  the  shed  teguments  the  shells  of  the  eggs  of  her  last  brood  are  also  found.  Tlie 
eggs  of  each  brood  are  almost  exclusively  of  one  se.x,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  two  or  three  males  in  a  female 
brood,  and  vice  versa.  In  five  or  sLx  broods  in  the  summer,  one  at  least  is  of  males.  These  Crustacea  cease  to 
breed  and  to  moult  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  are  killed  by  the  first  frost.  The  Ephippial  egt;s  which  had 
been  laid  in  the  summer  hatch  in  the  following  spring,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ponds  or  ditches  are  again  peopled 
with  an  infinity  of  Daphni<je.  Many  naturalists  have  attributed  the  red  colour  of  some  of  these  waters  to  the 
presence  of  myTiads  of  D.  piilex ;  but  Strauss  has  never  proved  this  fact,  the  species  being  generally  but  slightly 
coloured.  In  the  morning  and  everung,  and  even  in  cloudy  days,  the  Daphuiae  generally  station  themselves  on 
the  surface,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  seek  the  depths  of  the  water.    They  swim  by  taking  short  springs, 

•  Strauss  indeed  coiii>iJt;red  Cypris  and  Cylhcri;  not  to  be  real  Bran-   |  us   those  of    the  palpi   tiud  aiittrior    tnaxillx,  perform  the   ufficc  of 
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varyinpr  acconlinsr  to  ttic  length  of  tticiroare  niid  the  brrailth  of  thoir  aliclls.  According;  lo  Strauss,  tlicir  food  con- 
sists exclusively  of  minute  paitioles  of  vei;etable  sulwtances,  wliicli  they  meet  with  in  the  water,  and  ofteu  uf 
confcrvit.  Tliey  constantly  refused  the  animal  matter  he  fave  them.  It  is  by  the  action  of  their  le(pi  that  they  pro- 
duce a  current  on  the  water,  which  brini^  their  food  towards  the  mouth.  The  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  are 
used  in  cleaning  the  branchia;.  (Mr.  Ilaird  has  publisheil  a  detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  this 
ircnus  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Mniiii;i»e  of  ZaoUgt)  and  llolann.] 

The  most  common  species  is  I).  piiUx^  {ifonocuttu  pulex^  Linn. ;  Putejr  aquaf hut  arborescent,  Swammerdam), 
or  the  arborescent  watcr-Hea.  It  has  the  setie  of  its  oars  plumose ;  its  valves  are  notched  on  the  lower  edge,  and 
terminate*!  by  a  short  tail,  which  is  obtuse  in  the  females. 

The  last  subgenus  is  Lt/neeu;  M  uller  [C/iiloitorut,  Leach),  distinguished  by  the  oars  beinff  shorter  than  the  shell, 
and  of  which  the  lower  part  does  not  form  a  produced  point.  All  the  sjiecies  have  in  front  of  the  eye  a  small 
black  spot,  hanng  the  appearance  of  a  second  [frontal]  eye. 

The  second  section  of  the  Branchiopoda— that  of  the  Phyllopa — is  distinguished  from 
tlio  former  hy  the  number  of  feet,  wliieli  is  at  least  twenty,*  and  in  some  much  more  con- 
si(KTiible  ;  tlieir  joints,  or  at  least  the  terminal  ones,  are  flattened,  lamellar,  or  foliaceous,  and 
ciliated.  The  mandibles  are  destitute  of  palpi.  They  have  two  eyes,  (situated  in  some  at 
the  e.\tremity  of  two  moveable  peduueles,)  luul  some  have  also  an  ocellus ;  the  antenna;,  of  n  hieh 
there  are  generally  only  two,  are  small,  and  not  fitted  for  swimming.  These  Crustacea  compose 
two  [iriucipal  groups. 

1.  The  Ceratoplhalma,  Latr.,  have  at  least  ten  pair  of  legs,  and  at  the  most  twenty-two  pairs, 
without  any  vesicular  appendages  at  their  base,  and  of  which  the  anterior  are  never  much  longer  than 
the  others,  nor  ramified.  The  body  is  inclosed  in  a  shield,  formed  Uke  a  bivalve  shell,  or  naked,  with 
each  of  the  thoracic  divisions  liearing  a  pair  of  exposed  feet.  The  eyes  are  sometHnes  sessile,  small, 
anil  close  together,  but  more  conmionly  they  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  two  moveable  peduncles. 
The  eggs  are  internal  or  external,  and  inclosed  in  a  capsule  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

In  some  species  the  eyes  are  sessile,  immoveable,  and  the  body  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell ;  the 
ovaries  sire  always  internal.     They  form  the  genus 

Limnndia  of  Ad.  Broui^iart,  which  so  nearly  approach  the  preceding  that  Hermann  placed  the  only  species 
known  [lo  him  and  Latreille]  amongst  the  Daphnis.  The  shell  is  oval,  bivalve,  and  incloses  the  body,  which  is 
long,  linear,  and  inliected  in  front.  Upou  the  head  are  placed,  1,  two  eyes  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  close  to- 
gether ;  2,  four  antennse,  two  much  longer  than  the  others,  each  composed  of  an  8-jointed  peduncle,  and  two 
8-jiiinted  setaceous  branches,  rather  silky,  and  two  others  intermediate  in  situation,  small,  simple,  and  dilated  at 
the  tips;  3,  the  mouth,  situated  beneath,  consisting  of  two  mandibles,  swollen,  curved,  and  truncate  at  the 
inferior  extremity,  and  two  foliaceous  maxillx.  These  parts  form  together  a  kind  of  beak,  placed  beneath.  The 
body,  properly  so  ciUed,  is  divided  into  t^venty-three  segments,  each  of  which  (except  the  last)  bears  a  pair  of 
branchial  feet.  All  these  feet  are  alike,  very  compressed,  bifid,  with  the  outer  division  simple,  ciliated  at  the 
outer  edge,  and  the  other  4-jointed,  and  strongly  ciliated  on  the  inner  edge.  The  twelve  fore  pairs  of  legs  are  of 
the  same  length,  and  longer  than  the  others,  which  diminish  gradually  in  length.  The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  pairs  have  at  the  base  a  slender  filament,  bent  upwards  into  the  cavity  betiveen  the  back  and  the  shell, 
serving  as  the  support  for  the  eggs.  The  ovaries  are  internal,  and  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  eggs,  after  being  laid,  occupy  the  dorsal  cavity  above  noticed,  and  are  there  attached  by  means  of  small  fila- 
ments adhering  to  those  of  the  supports.  Tliey  are  at  first  round  and  transparent,  but  aftenvards  become 
darker,  and  irregidar  in  shape.  All  the  individuals  observed  by  Brongniart  were  provided  with  them,  so  that  the 
males  remain  uuknown  (if  there  are  individuals  of  that  sex),  and  are  supposed  to  appear  at  a  dilTerent  season  from 
the  females.  The  type,  Limnadia  Bennanni  (A.  Brongniart,  Dap/tina  ffigas,  Hermann),  has  been  found  in  small 
pools  of  water  in  the  forest  of  Foutainebleau. 

[.M.  Guerin  has  published  a  monograph  upon  this  genus  in  his  Magasin  du  Zoologie  for  1837,  describing  three 
species.] 

{Est/ieria,  Strauss,  (Cyzyctu,  Audouin,)  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Limnadia,  found  in  the  Red  Sea.  T^ie,  E. 
Da/iaiacensis,  RuppeU,  in  Trans.  Alus.  SecJcenberg,  1837.] 

In  the  other  species  of  Cerafopffialma,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  two  long  peduncles, 
formed  by  the  lateral  prolongation,  like  a  nose  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  body  is  naked,  not  in- 
closed in  a  shield,  and  annulated  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  females  carry  their  eggs  in  an 
elongated  capsule,  placed  at  the  base  of  the  tail  when  present,  or  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
and  thorax  in  those  which  have  no  taU. 

Arlemia,  Leach,  has  the  body  terminated  by  a  tail,  the  eyes  borne  at  the  extremity  of  very  short  peduncles ; 
the  head  confluent,  with  an  oval  thorax,  supporting  ten  pairs  of  legs,  and  terminated  by  a  long  and  pointed  tail. 
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Artemia  salhia,  {Cancer  salinus,  Linn,,  Montague,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.y  9.  pi.  U,)  [the  Brine  Shrimp]  is  a  very 
small  Crustaceous  animal,  commonly  found  in  the  salt  pans  at  Lymington,  in  England,  when  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  is  considerably  advanced.  [LatreiUe  observed  that  we  were  in  possession  of  very  imperfect 
characters  of  this  little  species.  More  recently,  however,  Dr.  J.  V.  Thompson  has  minutely  examined  its  struc- 
ture, and  has  traced  the  gradual  developement  of  this  singular  animal,  which,  when  full  grown,  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  with  a  highly  polished  surface.  "  Nature  having  con- 
structed them  with  members  solely  adapted  for  swimming,  they  seem 
to  be  in  perpetual  quest  of  prey,  gliding  with  an  almost  even  motion 
through  the  water,  and  moving  with  equal  indilTereuce  and  facility 
on  the  back,  belly,  and  sides ;  the  shape  of  the  animal,  the  undu- 
lating movements  of  its  fins,  and  the  glossy  appearance  of  its  coat, 
renders  it  an  object  of  a  very  interesting  description."— Tfio7npson,  M. 
V.  Audouin  has  published  some  additional  and  equally  interesting 
details  of  it  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for  1837.] 

Branchipus,  Latr.  {Chirocephalus,  B.  Prevost),  have  the  eyes  placed 
at  the  end  of  elongated  peduncles;  the  body  long,  narrow,  and  com- 
pressed, the  head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  with  its  organs  varying  in 
Fiif.  20.— Aru-niM  Bahna,  in -iiJi-rcut  stages.  the  scxes,  With  two  horn-Uke  projections  between  the  eyes;  eleven  pairs  of 
legs,  and  the  tail  terminated  by  two  ciliated,  elongated  plates.  In  both  sexes  the  body  is  nearly  filiform,  composed 
of  a  head  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  kind  of  neck,  of  a  thorax  channelled  beneath,  and  divided,  at  least  on  the 
upper  side,  into  eleven  segments,  net  including  the  neck,  each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  very  compressed  bran- 
chial legs,  generally  composed  of  three  lamellar  joints,  with  the  edges  fringed  with  hairs,  and  of  a  long  tail, 
gradually  narrowed  to  the  end,  composed  of  ninesegments,  terminated  by  two  or  more  less  elongated  filaments  with 
ciliated  edges.  The  under  side  of  the  second  segment  of  the  tail  exhibits  the  male  sexual  organs,  and  in  the  female 
is  furnished  with  au  elongated  sac,  containing  the  eggs  ready  to  be  laid.  The  head,  {of  which  the  organization  of 
the  different  parts,  especially  those  of  the  mouth,  requires  a  more  minute  investigation  than  has  been  given  to  it 
by  Prevost  and  Scbaffer),  presents,  1,  two  facetted  eyes,  wide  apart,  at  the  end  of  two  flexible  peduncles,  formed  by 
the  lateral  prolongation  of  the  head ;  2,  two  frontal  antennae  scarcely  shorter  than  the  head,  slender,  filiform,  and 
composed  of  minute  articulations;  3,  two  produced  organs  beneath  them,  either  in  the  form  of  horns,  and 
composed  of  a  single  joint,  or  finger-shaped  and  two-jointed ;  4,  a  mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  composed 
of  two  kinds  of  toothed  mandibles,  destitute  of  palpi,  and  of  some  other  pieces.  We  believe  that  these  produced 
horns  are  only  appendages  {but  differently  constructed  in  the  males)  of  the  frontal  antenni-e;  the  two  other 
antenna;  may  either  beobliterated  in  the  females,  and  may  constitute  in  the  males  of  C.  diaphanus,  Prev.,  the  singular 
tentacles  with  teeth,  and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  in  a  coil,  which  B.  Prevost  calls  the  fingers  of  the  hands. 
The  observations  of  Schatfer  upon  the  hairs  of  the  feet,  prove  that  they  are  so  many  aerial  canals,  and  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  feet  to  which  they  are  attached  is  able  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  them,  in 
the  form  of  bubbles. 

Chirocephalus  diaphanus^  B.  Prevost,  nearly  allied  to  our  Branchipus  paludosus,  if  indeed  it  be  distinct,  has,  on 
bursting  from  the  egg,  the  body  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  and  nearly  globular  masses.  The  anterior  exhibits 
a  single  simple  eye,  two  short  antennas,  two  very  large  oars,  ciliated  at  the  end,  two  short,  slender,  5-jointed  legs.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  moulting  the  two  composite  eyes  appear,  the  body  is  gradually  elongated,  and  terminates  in  a 
conical,  articulated  tail,  with  two  filaments  at  the  tip.  The  subsequent  moultings  gradually  develope  the  legs, 
and  the  oar-like  appendages  disappear.  The  Branchipi  are  found,  often  iu  great  numbers,  in  small  puddles  of  soft, 
disturbed  water,  and  often  in  those  formed  after  heavy  rains,  especially  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  first  frosts 
destroy  Ihem.  They  generally  swim  on  the  back,  and  their  short,  lamellar  feet,  unable  to  assist  in  walking,  are 
then  kept  in  an  undulatory  motion,  very  agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  by  which  a  current  is  produced,  which,  follow- 
ing the  canal  of  the  breast,  bears  to  the  mouth  the  minute  particles  of  the  insect's  food.  Wlien  it  swims  it  violently 
beats  the  water  from  right  to  left  with  its  tail,  which  gives  it  sudden  jerks.  When  deprived  of  a  sufficient  degree 
of  moisture,  it  soon  ceases  to  move.  The  shell  of  the  eggs  is  thick  and  strong,  which  favours  their  preservation, 
since  it  appears  that  desiccation,  unless  it  be  too  strong,  does  not  alter  the  germ,  and  that  the  young  are  subse- 
quently hatched  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  raiu  falls.  M.  Desmarest  has  often  observed  the  Branchipus  in  pud- 
dles of  fresh  rain-water  on  the  summit  of  the  free-stone  {grcs)  of  Fontainebleau.  Tlie  female  Chirocephali  have 
several  distinct  layings  of  eggs,  after  a  single  impregnation ;  each  operation  lasting  several  hom's,  or  even  an 
entire  day :  each  brood  consists  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  eggs,  ten  or  twelve  being  discharged  at  once, 
with  sufficient  force  to  embed  them  in  the  sand.  The  two  horns,  situated  beneath  the  superior  antennas  in  Branchi- 
pus pahidosns,  are  composed,  in  both  sexes,  of  two  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  large  and  curved  in  the  male,  and 
vei"y  short  and  conical  in  the  female.  In  Branchipus  stagnalisy  the 
horns  are  composed  of  but  one  joint,  those  of  the  male  resembling,  in 
their  form,  direction,  and  teeth,  the  jaws  of  the  Lucanus  Cervus,  or  Stag 
Beetle.  [There  is  an  interesting  memoir  on  this  animal  and  its  trans- 
formation, by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  Linniean  Ti-ansacfionSj  vol.  i.] 

Eulimene,  Latr.,  is  destitute  of  a  tail,  the  body,  which  is  nearly  linear,  j.-    ^i  —Bmnciiipus  [.taenaiii 

terminating  immediately  behind  the  thorax  and  posterior  legs :  the  four 

antennre  are  short,  nearly  filiform,  two  being  smaller  than  the  others,  and  nearly  resembling  palpi,  placed  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head.  The  head  is  transverse,  with  two  eyes  placed  upon  large  cylindrical  pedun- 
cles, eleven  pairs  of  branchial  feet,  of  which  the  three  anterior  joints  and  the  terminal  one  are  smaller,  and 
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Kratlually  pointed,  and  immediately  behind  them  is  ft  terminal,  nearly  scmif^lobular  joint,  replacing  a  tail,  and 
whicli  IS  furnished  with  an  elongated  fllanient,  probably  an  oviduct.  I  have  ob8er\ed  near  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  and  four  following  pairs  of  feet  a  globose  body,  probably  analogous  to  the  vesicles  which  these  organs  present 
in  Aput^  The  only  species,  £.a/6j(/a,  Latr.,  is  very  small,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  River  of  Nitt'. 

2.  Tlie  AspiDiPHORA,Latr.,  [or  second  principal  group  of  tlie  Phyllopodous  Sranc/iio//orfa]  have  sixty 
pairs  of  legs,  ail  of  which  are  furnished  on  the  outside,  near  the  base,  with  a  large  oval  vesicle,  and  of 
which  the  two  anterior,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  ramose,  resemble  antenna?.  A  large  shell  covers 
the  major  part  of  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  almost  entirely  disengaged,  (shield-like,)  posteriorly  emar- 
ginate,  and  bearing  anteriorly,  in  a  contiiied  space,  tliree  simple  sessile  eyes,  of  which  the  two  anterior 
are  larger  and  lunular  ;  and  two  bivalve  capsules  containing  the  eggs,  Annexed  to  the  eleventh  pair  of 
feet.     Such  are  the  characters  of  the  genus 

Apus,  Scop.,  (forming  part  of  the  genus  lihioculust  Geoffroy,  and  Lhnulut,  Mull.)-— The  body,  including  the 
shell,  is  oval,  broader,  and  rounded  iu  front,  and  narrowed  behind,  forming  a  tail ;  but  if  we  remove  the  shell,  it  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  convex  above,  concave  and  divided  by  a  longitudinal  canal  beneath,  terninating  in  an  elongated 
cone.  It  is  composed  of  thirty  joints,  equally  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  posterior  extremity,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  seven  or  eig^ht  terminal  ones,  bear  the  feet.  Tlie  ten  anterior  segments  are  membranous, 
soft,  and  without  spines,  presenting  on  each  side  a  small  eminence,  or  knob,  with  only  a  single  pair  of  legs  to 
each.  The  others  are  more  solid  and  horny,  with  a  row  of  small  spines  on  the  outer  edge :  the  last  is  longer  than 
the  preceding,  nearly  square,  depressed,  angular,  and  terminated  by  two  filaments,  or  articulated  seta'.  In  some 
species,  composing  the  genus  Lepiiiuru^,  Leach,  there  is  a  corneous  elliptic  plate.  If  the  number  of  legs  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  terminal  segments  after  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  must  severally  bear  more  than  a  pair  of 
legs,  (in  which  respect  these  animals  approach  the  Myriapoda).  The  shell,  perfectly  disengaged  beyond  its  an- 
terior attachment,  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  thus  defends  the  anterior  segments,  which  are  of  a 
softer  consistence  than  the  others ;  it  consists  of  a  large,  corneous  scale,  very  slender,  nearly  diaphanous,  exhibit- 
ing the  superior  teguments  of  Ihe  head  and  thorax  united,  and  forming  a  large,  oval  shield,  deeply  incised  at  its 
posterior  extremity.  Its  upper  surface  is  divided  by  a  transverse  line,  forming  two  united  arcs,  into  two  areas, 
the  anteriorof  a  semilunar  form,  corresponding  with  the  head,  and  the  other  with  the  thorax.  TTn*  anterior  is  fur- 
nished w  ith  the  three  eyes,  and  the  posterior  is  carinated  down  the  middle.  The  shell  is  only  fixed  to  the  body  at  its 
anterior  extremity,  so  that  the  back  of  the  animal  may  be  distinctly  seen  thi'ougliout  its  whole  length.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  frontal  disc  are  placed  the  antenna;  and  mouth.  The  antenna;  are  two  in  number,  inserted  on 
each  side  of  the  mandibles,  very  short,  filiform,  and  composed  of  two  equal  joints.  The  mouth  consists  of  a  square 
labruni;  two  strong,  corneous  mandibles,  destitute  of  palpi,  and  toothed  at  the  tip;  a  tongue,  deeply  notched;  two 
pairs  of  foliaceous  maxilla*,  the  superior  spiued,  and  ciliated  on  the  inner  edge,  and  the  inferior  resembling  sniall 
false  legs.  They  are  tenuinated  by  a  slender,  elongated  joint,  prolonged  externally  at  their  base  into  an  ear- 
shaped  appendage,  and  bearing  a  kind  of  palpus.  The  legs,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  gradually 
diminish  in  size  after  the  second  pair ;  they  are  all  compressed,  foliaceous,  and  composed  of  three  joints,  not 
including  the  two  long  filaments  at  the  tip  of  the  two  anterior,  and  the  two  leaflets  terminating  the  following, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogues  of  a  claw,  having  the  two  fingers  elongated,  and  converted  into  antenna- 
like  filaments  ;  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  this  joint  is  inserted  a  large  branchial  membrane,  and  the  following,  or 
the  second,  also  bears  on  the  same  side  an  oval,  vesicular,  red  sac.  The  opposite  edge  of  these  legs  also  exhibits 
four  triangular,  ciliated  leaflets.  The  eleventh  pair  of  legs  is  very  remarkable ;  the  first  joint  exhibits,  behind 
the  vesicle,  two  circular  valves,  applied  upon  each  other,  formed  of  two  plates,  and  inclosing  the  eggs,  which  re- 
semble small,  red  grains.  All  the  individuals  hitherto  examined  have  exhibited  this  structure,  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, been  supposed  that  each  has  the  power  of  fecundating  its  own  eggs,  and  that  there  are  no  males. 

These  Crustacea  inhabit  ditches,  lakes,  and  standing  waters,  generally  in  innumerable  quantities.  Raised  thence 
by  violent  hurricanes  into  the  air,  they  have  been  observed  to  fall  like  rain.  They  are  generally  found  in  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  young  Tadpoles.  They  swim  well  on  the  back, 
and  when  they  burrow  into  the  sand,  they  elevate  their  tails  in  the  water.  When  lirst  hatched  they  have  only  one 
eye,  four  legs,  like  oars  or  arms,  with  whorls  of  hairs ;  the  second  pair  being  the  largest.  The  body  has  no  tail, 
and  the  shell  only  covers  the  front  half  of  the  body.  The  other  organs  are  gradually  developed  during  the  succeeding 
moultings. 

The  species  being  few  in  number,  it  is  not  necessary  to  form  (as  Leach  has  done)  with  those 
which  have  a  plate  between  the  tails,  a  distinct  genus  (Lepidurus,  l,each),  t>-pe,  Monoculusapus^ 
Linn.  The  ridge  of  the  shield  terminates  in  a  small  spine  posteriorly,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
Aptts  cancriformis  (Lhnuliis  palustris,  Miill.),  which  latter  is  also  destitute  of  a  plate  between  the 
tail.  This  forms  the  type  of  the  restricted  genus  Aptis  of  Leach,  who  has  also  figured  another 
species,  A.  Montagui. 

[Prosopistoma,  Latreille,  in  Nouv.  Mem.  du  Museum,  is  composed  of  a  minute  species  from  Mada- 
gascar, exactly  reserabUng  a  species  of  Gyrinus  in  its  external  appearance.  It  is  figured  in  Guerin, 
Jconographie  Crust.,  pi.  34,14.  Eurypterus^  Dekay,  is  composed  of  a  very  remarkable  fossil  animal, 
allied  to  Apu^  and  other  analogous  genera,  the  head  not  being  distinct  from  the  body,  which  is 
oval,  but  attenuated  behind,  with  two  large  dorsal  eyes,  and  four  pairs  of  legs,  the  fourth  being 
very  large,  and  like  broad  oars.    Annals  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York.  1823,  p.  375,  I.  29.] 
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THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  ENTOMOSTRACA,— 

{The  Seventh  and  last  of  the  Class  Crustacea), — 
PCECILOPODA,— 
Is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  of 
which  the  anterior,  of  an  indeterminate  number,  are  ambulatory,  or  fitted  for  pre- 
hension, and  the  others,  lamelliform  or  pinnated,  are  branchial,  and  fitted  for  swim- 
ming. But  it  is  especially  in  the  absence  of  mandibles  and  maxiOs  of  the  ordinary 
form  that  they  are  separated  from  all  the  other  Crustacea  ;  sometimes  these  organs 
are  replaced  by  the  basal  joint  of  the  six  anterior  legs  being  armed  with  numerous 
minute  spines  ;  sometimes  the  organs  of  manducation  consist  either  in  an  external 
siphon  in  the  form  of  an  inarticulated  beak,  or  in  some  other  instrument  fit  for 
suction,  but  hidden,  or  very  indistinct. 

The  body  is  nearly  always  covered,  either  entirely  or  for  the  most  part,  by  a 
shell  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  composed  of  a  single  piece  in  the  majority,  but  of 
two  parts  in  some,  and  always  exhibiting  two  eyes  at  least  when  these  organs  are 
distinct.  Two  of  the  antennae  {ChelicertB,  Latr.)  are  in  many  in  form  of  hooks, 
and  perform  the  functions  as  such.  The  number  of  their  legs  is  twelve  in  the 
greater  number*,  and  of  ten  or  twenty-two  in  nearly  all  the  others.  They  reside 
for  the  most  part  upon  aquatic  animals,  and  most  commonly  on  fishes. 

We  divide  this  Order  into  two  families,  [Xyphosura  and  Siphqnostoma,]  which,  iu 
my  Families  Naturelles,  composed  two  separate  orders. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  PffiCILOPODA,— 
Xyphosura, — 
Is  distinguished  from  the  followiug  by  many  characters :  they  have  no  siplion ;  the  coxae  of  the  sis  pairs 
of  fore-legs  are  beset  with  minute  teeth,  and  perform  the  office  of  jaws  ;  the  number  of  legs  is  twenty- 
two  ;  the  ten  anterior,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  anterior  in  the  males,  are  terminated  by  a  two- 
fingered  claw,  and  inserted,  as  well  as  the  two  following,  beneath  a  large  semilunar  shield ;  the  latter 
hear  the  organs  of  generation,  and  are  in  tlie  form  of  large  leaves,  as  well  as  the  ten  following,  whicli 
are  branchial,  and  annexed  to  the  under  side  of  a  second  shield,  which  is  terminated  by  a  very  pow  erful, 
homy,  moveable  style,  like  a  sword.     These  animals  are  wanderers.     They  compose  the  genus 

LimiUus,  Fab.,  of  which  the  species  have  received  tlie  name  of  [King  Crabs],  or  crabs  of  the  Moluccas.     The 

nearly  rounded  body,  somewhat  elongated  and  narrowed  behind,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  covered  by  a  solid 

shell  of  two  pieces,  one  for  each  division  of  the  body ;  it  is  very  concave  beneath,  and  exhibits 

on  its  upper  side  two  longitudinal  impressions,  one  on  each  side,  and  a  central  dorsal  ridge. 

The  fore  part  of  the  shell,  or  that  which  covers  the  front  of  the  body,  is  much  larger  than  the 

other,  and  forms  a  large  semilunar  shield,  having  on  its  upper  side  two  oval  eyes,  with  very 

numerous  facets,  in  the  form  of  minute  grains,  and  situated  one  on  each  side  on  the  outside  of 

the  longitudinal  ridge ;  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  that  of  the  centre,  which  extends  to  the 

pieces  of  the  shell,  are  two  small,  simple  eyes,  close  together.    "Within  the  cavity  of  the  anterior 

shell  is  a  small  swollen  labrum,  ridged  in  the  centre,  terminated  in  a  point,  and  above  which 

are  inserted  two  small  antennae,  in  the  form  of  small  didactyie  claws,  and  elbowed  in  the  middle 

of  their  length,  at  the  union  of  the  lirst  and  following  joint.    Immediately  beneath  are  inserted, 

close  together  in  pairs,  in  two  lines,  twelve  legs,  of  which  the  ten  anterior  (the  two  or  four  anterior 

in  the  males  only  excepted)  are  terminated  by  a  didactyie  claw,  and  of  which  the  basal  joint  is 

Fig.  23.— Limulus     advanced  interiorly  into  a  lobe  armed  with  numerous  minute  spines,  and  performs  the  functions 

po  yp  cmua.         ^^  ^^^  maxiUae.    These  legs  progressively  increase  m  size,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth 

pair,  are  composed  of  six  joints,  including  the  moveable  finger  of  the  claw ;  the  fifth  pair  have  an  additional 

joint,  and  also  a  curved  appendage  at  the  base,  directed  backwards,  and  composed  of  two  joints ;  their  fifth 

•  Fourteen  id  s..uic  species,  arcordins  to  Letich  ;  but  the  pair  wliieh    ,  fcrior  aiileiiMae.    TLc  .\r,juli.  wliicli.  in  respect  to  their  locomotive 
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joint  of  the  leg  being  tenninated  on  the  inner  edjfc  by  Ave  small,  corneous,  narrow,  elongated,  pointed,  and  move- 
able plates,  and  the  two  fingers  are  moveable,  or  articulated  at  the  base.  The  t^vo  pieces  situated  between  these 
feet,  considered  by  Savigiiy  as  a  tongue,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  two  maxillary  lobes  of  these  organs,  dctnclu-d  and 
free.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  claws  of  the  two  or  four  fore-legs,  which  are  swollen,  and 
destitute  of  a  moveable  finger.  The  two  terminal  legs  of  the  anterior  shield  are  united  into  a  large,  membranous 
leaflet,  nearly  semicircular,  bearing  the  sexual  organs  on  its  posterior  face ;  the  joints  are  indicated  by  sutures. 
The  second  piece  of  the  shell  is  nearly  triangular,  and  notched  at  its  iwsterior  extremity.  Its  sides  are  alternately 
notched  and  toothed,  and  with  six  spines  on  each  side.  In  its  concave  under-side  are  situateil,  arranged  in  pairs, 
and  in  two  longitudinal  series,  ten  fin  feet*,  nearly  resembling  the  posterior  pair  of  legs,  but  united  merely  at  the 
base,  applied  upon  each  other,  and  bearing  on  their  posterior  face  the  branchia;,  which  appear  to  consist  of  very 
numerous  fibres. 

These  Crustacea  sometimes  attain  the  length  of  two  feet.  They  chiefly  inhabit  tropical  seas,  and  are  found  near 
the  shore.  They  appear  to  be  iieculiar  to  the  East  Indies  and  coast  of  America.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  world 
they  are  called  Casserole  Fish,— their  shells  serving,  when  the  legs  are  removed,  to  lade  water  with. 

According  to  M.  Leconte,  a  learned  naturalist,  they  arc  used  for  feeding  pigs.  The  natives  use  the  homy  style 
at  the  extreniit)'  of  the  body  in  making  their  arrows,  the  point  being  dangerous.  Their  eggs  are  eaten  in  China. 
In  walking,  their  legs  are  not  seen.  Fossil  species  have  been  found  in  strata  of  moderate  age.— Knorr,  Moii.  De- 
luge, i.  pi.  U;  Desmarest,  Crtut,  Fotfiles,  xi.  6,  7. 

One  species,  forming  Leach's  genus  Trachyplwiu,  has  the  four  fore-legs,  at  least  in  one  sex,  terminated  by  a 
single  finger,— L.  helerodaeli/lut,  which  I  have  observed  figured  in  Chinese  drawings,  and  which  is  probably  the 
Kabutogani  or  Unkia  of  the  Japanese,  by  whom  it  is  figured  in  their  primitive  Zodiac  as  the  representative  of  the 
constellation  Cancer.  In  the  others,  the  two  fore-claws,  at  most,  are  only  monodactyle.  All  the  ambulator)'  legs 
are  didactyle,  at  least  in  the  females.  This  division  is  composed  of  numerous  species ;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  shght  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  details  of  them,  from  the  differences  of  sex  and  of  age, 
together  with  their  peculiar  localities,  have  not  been  yet  characterijed  with  sufficient  nicety.  Tlius,  for  example, 
the  young  of  the  common  American  Limulwt  is  whitish,  with  six  strong  teeth  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  base,  anil 
two  on  each  of  the  lateral  ridges;  but  in  others  of  greater  age,  and  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  the  colour  is 
much  darker,  and  the  teeth  have  nearly  disappeared.  We  may  refer  the  Limttlm  Cpclops,  Fabr.,  L.  Sowerbii, 
Leach,  L.  tritientatus,  Leach,  and  X.  albiii,  Bosc,  to  the  former ;  and  to  the  latter  the  Monoeulu/t  potyp/iemug, 
Linn.,  which  I  had  named  L.  moluecatnts,  considering  it  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas.  In  all  its  states  its  tail  is 
shorter  than  the  body,  and  denticidated  above,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  species  described  by  myself  aiul 
Dr.  Leach. — See  Xouv.  Diet.  tVHitt.  Nat.,  second  edition,  and  Desmarest. 

[Van  der  Hoeven  has  recently  published  two  memoirs  on  this  genus,  in  his  Magazine  of  Natural  Ilistory,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam.] 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  PffiCILOPODA,— 

SiPHONOSTOMA, 

Does  not  exhibit  any  kind  of  jaws.  A  sucker,  or  siphon — sometimes  external,  and  in  tlie  form 
of  an  acute  inarticulated  beakf, — sometimes  concealed,  or  nearly  indistinct — occupies  the  ])lacc 
of  the  mouth.  The  number  of  feet  never  exceeds  fourteen.  The  shell  is  very  slender,  and  of 
a  single  piece.     All  these  Entomostraca  are  parasites. 

We  divide  this  family  into  two  tribes,  [Caligides  and  LEBN.a;iFORMEs]. 

The  first  of  these  tribes — that  of  the  Caligides,  Latr. — is  characterized  by  the  presence  cf  a  shell, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval  or  scnii-luuar  shield;  by  the  number  of  visible  legs,  which  is  always  twelve  (or 
fourteen,  if,  with  Dr.  Leach,  we  regard  the  Umbs,  which  I  consider  as  inferior  autenna;,  as  legs) ;  by  the 
form  and  size  of  those  of  the  ten  posteriorj,  wliich  are  either  sUt  into  many  parts,  pinnated,  or  termi- 
nated iu  a  swimmeret,  and  well  fitted,  in  all  their  stages  of  existence,  for  swimming :  sometimes  they 
arc  leaf-Uke,  broad,  and  membranous.  The  sides  of  the  thorax  never  exhibit  any  wing-hke  expansions 
directed  backwards,  and  posteriorly  inclosing  the  body.     [The  tribe  is  divisible  into  two  subtribes.] 

In  the  first  subtribe,  the  body — exhihiting,  on  the  upper  side,  several  segments — is  elongated,  and 
narrowed  posteriorly,  terminating  iu  a  tail  with  two  filaments,  or  two  other  exserted  appendages,  at  the 
tip.  This  extremity  of  the  body  is  not  covered  by  a  division  of  the  superior  integuments,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  rounded  scale,  deeply  notched  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The  shell  occupies  at  least  the 
moiety  of  the  length  of  the  body.   This  subtribe  comprises  t^vo  genera  of  Miiller  'iArgidus  and  Caligua], 

•  The  two  forc-Iegs  may  represent  the  mandibles  of  the  Decapods ;  sucker  ;  bat  is  it  the  same  with  the  otliers?  and  what  is  the  number 

the  four  foUowing  feet,  their  maxilla:,  and  the  six  hind-lcRS,  their  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  ?    This  we  are  ignorant  of, 

foot-jaws :  so  that  the  fin-feet  of  the  second  part  of  the  sheU  would  although  1  presume  that  it  consists  of  a  labmjn,  mudibles,  and  a 

thence  be  the  representatives  of  the  thoracic  legs  of  the  higher  tongue,  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the  Backer. 
Crustacea.  1  [Latreille  says,  "  dis  derni^res  paires  ;"  but  he  cWdcntlf  intended 

t  Tlie  composition  of  this  beak  is  not  well  understood.     It  is  cvi-  only  the  jSwe  posterior  pairs,  or  ten  posterior  legs. 3 
dent,  from  Jurinc's  figure  of  ^rgului  Joliaceui,  that   it  ijicloscs  a 
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Argulus,  MuU.,  at  first  named  by  me  Ozolus,  but  not  sufficiently  described.  The  younger  Jurine  subsequently 
examined  the  species  which  is  the  type  of  the  genus,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  obsening  it  in  all  its 
stages.  The  shield  is  oval,  notched  posteriorly,  covering  the  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  supporting,  on  a  triangular  frontal 
space  termed  the  clypeus,  two  eyes,  four  very  minute  antennae,  nearly  cylindrical, 
placed  in  front— of  which  the  superior,  very  short  and  3-jointed,  have,  at  the  base,  a 
strong,  toothless,  recurved  hook,  and  of  which  the  inferior  are  4-jointed,  with  a  small 
tooth  upon  the  basal  joint.  The  siphon  is  directed  forwards.  The  legs  are  twelve  in 
number.  The  two  anterior  are  terminated  by  a  large  limb,  circularly  dilated  at  the  tip, 
and  striated  and  toothed  at  the  edge ;  exhibiting,  on  the  inside,  a  kind  of  rosette, 
formed  by  the  muscles,  and  seeming  to  act  as  a  sucking-cup.  Those  of  the  second  pair 
■  are  fitted  for  prehension,  with  the  thighs  thick  and  spinose,  and  the  tarsi  composed  of 
:  three  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  tenninated  by  two  hooks.  The  other  feet  are  termi- 
^  nated  by  a  swimmeret  formed  of  two  fingers,  or  elongated  pinnuls,  fringed  with  bearded 
threads.  The  third  pair  of  legs  has  an  extra  finger,  but  which  is  recurved.  The  last 
pair  of  legs  is  attached  to  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  disengaged  behind  the  shield,  or  the  tail.  The  abdomen- 
regarding  it  as  the  part  of  the  body  extending  backwards  between  the  ambulatory  feet,  the  beak,  and  a  tubercle 
inclosing  the  heart— is  entirely  free  from  the  place  of  its  insertion,  without  distinct  articulations,  and  terminates 
immediately  behind  the  two  last  feet  in  a  kind  of  tail,  in  the  shape  of  a  rounded,  deeply-notched  plate,  without 
hairs  at  the  tip.  It  is  a  kind  of  swimmeret.  The  transparency  of  the  integuments  permits  the  heart  to  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  situated  behind  the  base  of  the  siphon,  lodged  in  a  sohd  tubercle,  semitransparent,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  single  ventricle. 

The  eggs  are  oval,  and  of  a  niilky  white  colour :  they  are  attached  by  gluten  to  stones  or  other  hard  substances, 
either  in  one  or  two  rows,  to  the  number  of  from  one  to  four  hundred.  The  eggs  hatch  about  thirty-five  days  after 
they  are  deposited  ;  and  the  young  ones,  on  bursting  forth,  are  only  three-eighths  of  a  line  long.  Their  general 
form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  adult  state,  but  the  locomotive  organs  exhibit  essential  dift'erences.  Muller  described 
the  animal  in  this  state  as  a  distinct  species,  named  Argulus  Charon.  Four  long  oar-bke  arms,  two  placed  before 
and  two  behind  the  eye,  each  tenninated  by  a  brush  of  flexible  hairs,  which  the  animal  moves  simultaneously,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  it  swims  easily,  with  a  jerking  motion,  arise  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  llie 
rudiments  of  the  antennae  are  also  visible.  The  two  large  sucker-like  feet  are  replaced  by  two  strong  legs  elbowed 
near  the  extremity,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  claw,  with  which  the  animal  affixes  itself  to  fishes.  Of  the  other 
legs  which  appear  in  the  adidt  state,  those  only  of  the  second  and  third  pairs,  or  the  two  ambulatory  feet,  and  the 
two  anterior  natatory  legs,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  developed  and  free :  the  following  are,  as  it  were,  lapped  up, 
and  applied  against  the  abdomen.  The  first  moulting,  which  is  eflected  by  means  of  a  rupture  of  the  skin  on  the 
under-side  of  the  body,  having  taken  place,  the  oar-like  limbs  disappear,  and  all  the  natatory  legs  become  disen- 
gaged. Three  days  afterwards,  the  second  moult  takes  place,  which  does  not  produce  any  important  change ;  but 
at  the  third  moult,  which  takes  place  two  days  aften^ards,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  formation  of  the  suckers  of  the 
fore-legs.  At  the  fomth  moult,  which  also  takes  place  at  the  end  of  two  days,  these  legs  have  assumed  the  sucker 
shape,  presen-ing,  however,  the  terminal  hook.  At  the  end  of  six  days,  there  is  another  change  of  the  skin,  when 
the  organs  of  generation  become  apparent;  but  there  still  remains  another  moult,  retarded  for  six  days,  before 
these  animals  are  fitted  for  reproduction.  Thus  the  period  of  their  metamorphoses  extends  to  twenty-five  days. 
They  have  then,  however,  attained  only  half  their  size.  Other  moultings,  which  take  place  every  six  or  seven  days, 
are  necessary  for  their  arriving  at  their  full  growth.  J\U"ine  asserts  that  the  females  do  not  become  parents  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  males.  Those  which  he  kep'-  isolated  died  of  a  disease  which  manifested  itself  in  numerous 
brown  globules,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  clypeus. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  known  [to  Latreille]  (Argulus  foliaceiM,  Jurine ;  Monoculus  foliaceus,  Linn. ; 
Argitlus  delphinuSf  &nd  A.  Charon,  Miiller;  Monocitliis  Gi/rini,  Cnvier  ;  Ozolns  Gasterosteiy'LAtr.)  attaches  itself 
to  the  under-side  of  the  body  of  the  young  of  Frogs,  Sticklebacks,  &c.,  and  sucks  their  blood.  Its  body  is  flattened, 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  about  two  lines  and  a  half  long.  The  younger  Herman,  who  has  well  described 
this  crustaceous  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  and  who  cites  a  manuscript  of  L.  Baldaner,  a  fisherman  of  Strasburg, 
of  the  date  of  1666,  where  the  same  animal  is  figured,  says  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  it  is  only  found 
upon  the  trout,  which  it  destroys,  especially  in  fish-ponds.  It  is  also  found  upon  the  perch,  pike,  and  carp.  He 
says  it  has  never  been  found  upon  the  gills  of  the  fish.  This  animal  turns  itself  ab  mt 
in  the  water  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Gyrini.  He  says  its  body  is  divided  into  five 
somewhat  indistinct  segments  along  the  back. 

[A  most  elaborate  memoir,  containing  the  description  of  Argulus  Catostomi,  an 
American  species  of  this  genus,  has  recently  been  published  by  Messrs.  Dana  and 
Herrick,  in  Silliman^s  Journal.^ 

Caligus,  Miill.,  are  destitute  of  the  sucker-like  feet.  The  anterior  legs  are  furnished 
with  hooks:  the  others  are  divided  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pinnulae,  or  are  in 
the  form  of  membranous  leaflets.  The  shell  leaves  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  ex- 
posed, which  is  terminated  posteriorly,  in  the  majority,  by  two  long  filaments,  and  in 
others  by  appendages  in  the  form  of  fins  or  styles.  Tlie  space  between  these  appendages  pig.  25.— Cififu*  phetnui,  Linn, 
also  often  exhibits  various  other  minute  appendages.  a'o"^  o^f\'lfe'XVd  Dai'rofl'^*' 

The  name  of  fish-lice,  under  which  these  animals  are  collectively  known,  indicates 
that  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Siphonostoma.    Many  naturalists  have  considered  the  tubular 
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filaments  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  as  ovaries.  I  have  sometimes  found  the  ejfs  l)eneath  the  posterior  branchial 
legs,  but  never  in  these  tubes.  In  other  cases,  the  external  ovaries,  thus  donated,  are  only  found  in  those  females 
which  lay  their  egga  in  holes  or  deep  burrows  ;  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Calisi.  Mailer  and  other 
zoolojfists  have  observed  that  these  Crustacea  trim  and  agitate  these  appendages.  We  believe,  together  with  both 
the  Jurines,  that  they  serve  for  respiration,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  anal  filaments  of  Apus.* 

The  species  of  the  restricted  subgenus  Caligiu  (including  Ritculus,  Leach)  have  all  the  legs  free,  and  attached, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  {cephalolhorax,  Latr.),  covered  by  the  shield ; 
and  some,  at  least,  of  the  feet  arc  furnished  with  numerous  filaments.  Tlie  siphon  is  not  distinct.  The  abdomen 
is  naked  above,  and  terminated  by  two  long  filaments  or  two  styles.  Caligiis  piscinut,  Latr. ;  C.  curiae,  Miill. ; 
Monoculiis  piscinm,  Linn.  The  Onism  lulotua.  Slabber,  ought  perhaps  to  form  a  distinct  subgenus,  on  account 
of  the  fin-like  appendages.    The  Binocle  a  queue  en  plume!  of  GeolTroy  may  be  introduced  into  this  subgenus. 

[Messrs.  Pickering  and  Dana  have  published  an  extremely  elaborate  description  of  a  species  of  Caligus  (C.  ameri- 
caiius)  found  upon  the  Cod,  as  many  as  forty  or  more  individuals  occasionally  occurring  on  a  single  fish;  but  they 
are  never  found  within  the  gill  covers.    The  figures  illustrating  this  memoir  have  never  been  surpassed.] 

[M.  M.  Edwards  has  published  a  memoir  upon  this  genus  in  the  Annalei  det  Sciencee  Naturellei,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth]. 

In  all  the  other  subgenera  of  Caligus,  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  imbricated,  or  this  part  of  the  body  is  as 
though  it  were  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  case,  formed  by  the  terminal  feet,  which  resemble  membranes,  and  arc  turned 
upwards. 

Plerygopoda,  Ijitr.  (>iogau4?  Leach),  has  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  terminated  by  two  fin-like  ap- 
pendages. It  has  digitated  feet  on  the  under-side  of  the  post-abdomen,  or  second  division  of  the  body,  not  covered 
by  the  shield,  and  a  distinct  beak.    Founded  upon  a  single  species,  found  on  the  shark. 

Paudarue,  Leach,  has  two  filaments  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  legs,  of  the  first  and  fifth  pairs, 
are  uuguiculated,  and  the  others  digitated.  The  siphon  is  not  distinct.  Pandaru*  bicolor.  Leach ;  P.  Boscii, 
Leach,  &c.  rrwo  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Johnston,  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  viii.] 

Dinemoura,  Latr.,  has  two  long  filaments  at  the  anus,  but  m  which  the  siphon  is  distinct.  Tlie  two  fore-legs 
are  uuguiculated;  the  tivo  following  are  tenninated  by  two  long  fingers;  the  others  are  in  the  form  of  membranous 
leafiets.     C.  ^irorfHC^/*,  MiJller;  M .  salmoneus,f&\)r. 

Anihosoma,  Leach,  approaches  the  preceding,  as  regards  the  existence  of  the  siphon  and  the  two  anal  filaments; 
but  it  recedes  from  it,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  in  its  antennee,  of  which  two  are  directed  for\vards,  in  the 
shape  of  small  monodactyle  claws,  and  in  the  sLx  hind-legs,  which  are  membranous,  folded  upwards,  at  the  sides, 
upon  the  post-abdomen,  which  they  envelope.  The  first  and  third  pairs  of  legs  are  unguiculated ;  and  the  secood 
terminated  by  two  short,  obtuse  fingers.    Anthosoma  Smithit,  I.each. 

[Nemesis,  Risso,  is  a  curious  genus,  of  a  narrow  form,  with  the  anal  filaments  many  times  longer  than  the  entire 
body.— See  Pol.  Roux,  Crust.  Mediter.,  pi.  20.] 

In  the  second  subtribe  of  the  Caligides,  the  body  is  oval,  mthout  exserted  anal  appendages,  in  the 
form  of  filaments  or  fin-like  scales.  A  portion  of  the  superior  integuments  composes  in  front  of  the 
body  a  shield,  which  does  not  cover  the  anterior  half,  narrower  than  it,  rounded,  and  notched  anteriorly, 
dilated  and  bilohed  at  the  other  end,  succeeded  by  three  other  pieces,  or  rounded  scales,  posteriorly 
notched,  the  second  of  which  is  the  smallest,  being  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  heart ;  the  last  is  the  largest. 
The  four  posterior  legs  are  in  the  form  of  plates,  united  in  pairs  ;  those  of  the  first  and  third  pairs  are 
unguiculated ;  the  second  are  bifid  at  the  tip.  The  siphon  is  apparent.  The  eggs  are  covered  by  two 
large,  oval,  contiguous,  coriaceous  pieces,  placed  beneath  the  abdomen,  and  surpassing  it  in  length. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  genus 

Cecrops,  Leach,  of  which  a  single  species  is  only  known,  which  has  been  found  fixed  to  the  branchite  of  the 
tunny  and  turbot.    C.  LatreiUei,  Leach. 

The  second  of  the  tribes  of  the  Siphonostoma — that  of  the  Lern.£iformes,  Lat., — is  composed  of 
Entomostraca  still  nearer  allied  than  the  preceding  to  the  Lemasje.  The  number  of  the  legs  does  not 
clearly  exceed  ten,  (but  there  is  perhaps  another  pair  still  more  minute),  and  these  organs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  short,  and  unfitted  for  swimming.  Sometimes  the  body  is  nearly  vermiform,  cylindric, 
with  the  anterior  segment  simply  a  little  mder,  and  furnished  with  two  didactyle  advanced  claws,  and 
sometimes,  in  consequence  of  two  lateral  expansions  in  the  shape  of  lobes  or  wings,  directed  behind 
the  thorax,  and  of  the  two  ovaries,  which  are  posterior,  it  forms  a  small  quadrilobed  mass.  This  tribe 
comprises  two  genera. 

•  In  the  third  TOltune  of  the  Annat.  Genrr.  dtt  Sri.  /"Ayd'y.,  p.  343.  1  clojiog  a  Uviny  foetus,  Tery  different  (rom  its  p&reut,  and  of  which  he 
printed  at  Broasels,  there  is  an  extract  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  ^ves  a  description.  From  these  obserrationa,  thes-.  filamenta  woold 
Surrirav.  upon  the  fstus  of  a  species  of  Caliifus  [Celangatuif)  which  1  seem  to  be  exterior  oviducts  i  but  is  there  not  some  error  in  ttiis 
is  very  common  upon  the  operculum  of  Eiux  Be/one.    This  naturalist  ]   statement  ?     I  have  studied,  with  great  care,  these  organs  in  many 

in  spirits  of  wine— but  I  have  never 
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Diclielestium,  of  the  younger  Hermann,  lias  the  body  narrow,  elongated,  slightly  dilated  in  front,  and  composed 
of  seven  segments,  the  anterior  being  larger,  rhomboidal,  and  composed  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  thorax  united. 
It  supports,  1,  four  short  antenna,  the  lateral  ones  being  filiform,  7-jointed,  and  the  intermediate  pair  advanced 
like  short  arms,  4-jointed,  with  the  last  in  the  form  of  a  didactyle  claw;  2,  a  siphon  on  its  under-side,  mem- 
branous and  tubular ;  3,  three  kinds  of  mis-shapen  palpi  (two  many-cleft  legs  ?)  on  each  side,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vation; and,  4,  four  feet  fitted  for  prehension,  of  which  the  two  anterior  are  terminated  by  several  unequal- 
sized,  toothed  hooks,  and  of  which  the  second  pair  are  terminated  by  a  strong  hook.  Each  of  the  second  and  third 
segments  supports  a  pair  of  legs  formed  of  a  joint  terminated  by  two  kinds  of  fingers,  toothed  at  the  tip.  To  the 
fourth  segment  is  attached  a  fifth  pair  of  legs  (the  last),  being  in  the  form  of  simple,  oval,  and  immovable  vesicles, 
which  Hermann  regarded  as  ovaries  rather  than  legs.  The  hind  segment  is  flattened,  and  terminated  by  two  minute 
vesicles.    The  eyes  are  not  distinct. 

D.  sturionis,  Hermann,  is  about  seven  lines  long.  The  legs  are  only  seen  when  the  animal  is  re- 
versed. It  [is  found  upon  the  Sturgeon],  into  the  skin  of  which  it  insinuates  itself  deeply.  Hermann 
found  as  many  as  twelve  on  one  fish.  Two  or  three  of  this  number,  males  probably,  were  one-third 
shorter  than  the  others.  They  twist  themselves  about  with  great  rapidity.  They  affix  themselves 
very  firmly  by  their  frontal  claws. 

Nicothoe,  Aud.  and  M.  Edwards,  terminates  the  class  of  the  Crustacea,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  anomalous  form.  With  the  naked  eye,  it  appears  to  consist  only  of  two  large  lobes 
united  together,  somewhat  hke  a  horse-shoe,  inclosing  two  others ;  but,  with  the  microscope,  it 
appears  that  the  two  large  lobes  are  two  large  lateral  expansions  of  the  thorax,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  wings,  nearly  oval,  and  directed  backwards,  and  that  the  two  others  are  external  ovaries, 
like  those  of  the  female  Cyclops,  attached  by  a  small  peduncle  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The 
body  consists  of,  1,  a  distinct  head,  supporting  two  eyes  widely  apart ;  two  short,  lateral,  seta- 
ceous, U-jointed  antennae;  the  mouth  formed  of  a  circular  opening,  performing  the  office  of  a  cup, 
accompanied,  on  each  side,  by  maxilla-shaped  appendages  (fore-legs) ;  2,  a  thorax,  composed  of 
four  segments,  having,  on  the  under-side,  five  pairs  of  legs,  the  two  anterior  terminated  by  a  strong 
FiR.  -^-"J^i^^!^^  hook,  and  the  eight  others  composed  of  a  large  joint,  terminated  by  two  nearly  cylindrical,  sub- 
equal  branches,  each  composed  of  three  joints ;  and,  3,  an  abdomen,  pointed  behind,  composed 
of  five  joints,  the  first  largest,  and  supporting  the  pair  of  large,  o\'iparou5  sacs,  the  last  termmated  by  two  long 
bristles.  The  lateral  expansions  appear  to  be  only  the  excessive  developement  of  the  fourth  and  last  segments  of 
the  thorax. 

N.  astaci  (Aud.  and  M.  Edwaids,  Ann.  Set.  Nat.  1826)  is  half  a  line  long,  and  about  three  lines  wide,  including 
the  thoracic  prolongations.  It  is  of  a  rosy  hue,  with  the  lateral  expansions  yellowish.  It  attaches  itself  firmly  to 
the  branchife  of  the  lobster,  burying  itself  deeply  in  the  filaments  of  these  organs.  They  occur  in  small  quantities, 
nnd  only  upon  certain  individuals.  All  the  specimens  hitherto  obsen'ed  were  furnished  with  these  ovaries.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that,  pre\ious  to  becoming  fixed,  they  are  able  to  swim ;  and  that,  at  that  period,  their  thoracic 
lobes  had  not  acquired  their  ordinary  developement. 

[The  animals  composing  the  Siplionostoma  are,  comparatively  speaking,  the  most  imperfectly 
organized  of  all  the  Crustacea ;  a  peculiarity  probably  resulting,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
from  their  parasitic  habits.  Latreille,  in  his  introductory  observations,  had  noticed  the  rela- 
tion of  some  of  these  animals  with  the  Lernaese,  hut  doubted  the  existence  of  any  actual  affinity 
between  them.  Two  Prussian  natiu-alists,  however.  Dr.  Von  Nordmann,  and  my  friend  Bur- 
meister,  have  more  recently  published  some  elaborate  memoirs  upon  these  animals,  which 
completely  prove  their  relation :  this  is  especially  the  case  w^ith  such  genera  as  Achtheres, 
Ergasilus,  &c.,  which  have  not  only  articulated  bodies  and  jointed  members,  but  their  young 
are  active  animals,  very  closely  resembling  the  young  of  many  of  the  more  imperfect  Bran- 
chiopoda.  Dr.  Burmeister,  whose  memoirs  are  published  in  the  l/th  volume  of  the  Nova 
Acta  CcES.  Nat.  Curios.,  accordingly  unites  these  together  into  one  group,  which  he  calls 
Schmarotzerkrebse  {Sipkonostoma,  Latr.)  divided  into  five  families :  1,  Penellina,  com- 
prising the  genera  Lerncea,  LerrKEOcera,  Pe?iiculuSy  and  Penella ;  2,  Lern^oda,  genera, 
Anchorella,  Trackeliastes,  Brachiella,  Lernteopoda,  Achtheres,  Basanistes,  Condr acanthus,  and 
Lernanthropvs ;  3,  Ergasilina,  genera,  Nicothoe,  Ergasilus,  Bomolochus,  Larnproglene, 
Anthosoma,  Dechelestium,  Nemesis  ;  4,  Caligina,  genera,  Cecrops,  Chalimus,  Caligus,  Pan- 
darus,  and  Dinematura  j  5,  Argulina,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Argulus.*^ 

*  [I  repret  that  want  of  space  prevents  me  from  giving  an  account  |  two  of  the  great  aniranl  subkinfrdomg 
of  the  vt;ry  elaborate  details  relative  to  these  Kiiigulor  animals,  which  tbe  descriptions  of  Honic  oew  aperies 
are  thus  rendered  doubly  interesting  from  being  upon  the  confines  of  I   Trantacttont.') 
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THE  TRILORITES. 

Near  the  Limuli  and  oUrt  Entomostraca  provided  with  a  great  number  of  legs, 
should  be  arranged,  in  the  o;)inion  of  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  and  other  natu- 
ralists*, those  singular  fossil  animals,  at  first  eonfounded  together  under  tiie  common 
denomination  of  EntomoUthus  paradoxus,  but  now  called  Trilobites,  of  which  that 
author  has  published  an  excellent  monograph,  illustrated  by  good  lithographic  figures. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  must  admit,  as  a  positive  fact,  or  at  least  as  most 
probable,  the  existence  of  locomotive  organs,  although,  notwithstanding  all  research, 
no  vestige  of  them  has  3'et  been  detected.!  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  these  fossil 
animals  to  be  destitute  of  such  organs,  I  have  supposed  that  they  are  more  naturally 
allied  to  the  Oscabrions,  or  rather  that  they  formed  the  primitive  type  (la  souche 
primitive)  of  the  articulated  animals,  being  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  last- 
mentioned  Mollusca.  and  on  the  other,  to  the  above-mentioned  Crustacea,  as  well 
as  to  Glomeris  J,  to  which  certain  Trilobites,  such  as  CiUymene.  make  an  approach 
as  well  as  to  the  Oscabrions,  because,  like  them,  they  are  capable  of  contracting  them- 
selves into  a  ball.  Since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  M.  Brongniart,  several  natu- 
ralists have  not  agreed  with  his  opinion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  either  partially 
or  entirely  adopted  mine ;  others  still  hesitate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  animals 
appear  to  have  been  annihilated  during  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  planet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  heteromorphous  genus.  Agnostus,  the  Trilohicos  have,  hke 
the  Limuli,  a  large  anterior  segment,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  nearly  semicircular,  or 
lunulated,  and  succeeded  by  about  twelve  to  twenty-two  segments  §,  all,  except 
the  last,  being  transverse,  and  divided  by  two  longitudinal  furrows  into  three  rows  of 
lobes,  whence  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Trilobites, H  They  are  named  by  some 
authors  Entomostracites. 


i:h  has  the  hndy  either 


kidney-shaped. 


The  g-eniis  AgnostuSy  Bron?.,  is  the  only 
all  the  other  genera  it  is  oval  or  elliptic. 

Calymene,  Bron?.,  differs  from  the  others  by  the  power  it  possessed  of  contracting-  the  body  into  a  ball,  in  thr- 
same  manner  as  Sphieroma,  Armadillo,  Glomeris,  that  is,  by  causing  the  two  extremities  to  appruxiniute  beneath 
the  breast.  The  shield,  as  broad  or  broader  than  long,  exhibits,  as  in  Asaphus  and  Ogt/gia,  two  eye  like  eminences. 
The  segments  do  not  extend  laterally  beyond  the  body,  and  are  united  together  as  far  as  the  extremity  ;  the  body 
is  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  kind  of  triangular,  elongated  tail. 


*  M.  K.  DcsloD(;chanips,  ProfeKsor  At  the  Univeriity  tit  Caen,  the 
Count  At  Ruou[nou!.ki,  M.  D&Iiii)in,  and  others,  bnve  recently  pub- 
lished vfirious  obiervntiuns  upon  these  fossils.  M.  V.  Audouin,  haviDg 
kdopied  Ihe  opioioii  of  Brongniart,  has  opposed,  in  a  memoir  upon  tluB 
fcul'ject.  that  which  I  liid  given,  wherelir  I  had  apprxximated  them  to 
the  UacabrioDS.  The  mo^i  essential  difficulty  was  to  prove  the  ex- 
iiteiice  of  legit,  and  this  he  has  failed  in  duiiig.  As  tu  the  npplicatiou 
o(  his  theory  of  the  thoraJt  of  inseits  lo  the  Trilobites,  it  appears  to 
me  the  more  donbtfol,  because,  iu  my  mode  uf  looking  at  the  subject, 
the  anterior  segments  of  the  abdomen  of  iusecls  alone  represent  tbe 
thorax  of  the  decapod  Crustacea. 

t  Mr.  [Parkinson]  in  his  Outlines  of  Oryctology,  nevertheless  be 
licvcs  that  be  has  detected  these  organs,  and  thiit  they  are  aiiguicu- 
lated.  See  also  the  Entbmi^tracite  Granuleux  of  Bronnniart,  Trilob.. 
ill.  6.  [See  \lso  the  loth  vol.  of  the  Atinaiei  dei  Sciencet  Naturfllea.} 

I  (Isi  edit,  of  this  work,  torn.  iii.  p.  150, 1.)  No  known  Branchiopod 
contracts  itself  into  a  ball.  This  character  is  conGned,  amongst  the 
Crustacea,  to  Typhis,  Sphsroma,  Tytos,  and  Armadillo ;  and  amongst 
the  apterous  insect*,  only  to  Glomeris,  which  in  al  the  head  of  its 
(lask,  «nd  which  leaves  a  great  space  between  it  and  the  terminal 
Trubtacca.  Calymene  evidently  approaches,  in  resp<?ct  to  the  con- 
doe*  not  appear  ihat  the  hind  )mrt  of  its  body  is  provided  with  lateral 
iinintury  apiieiidnjjes,  a  negative  Lharacter,  which  separntts  Hum  from 


Spha 


los.  Tbe  examination  o 

ey  had,  like  the  Limuli, 
cornea  was  granulu! 


I  Armadillo,  and  e 


pecu 


I  cyet 


rved  has 
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In  respect  tu  their  want 
affinity  with  Limulus. 
§  It  appears  that  in  various  Trilobites,  and  particularly  iu  .\saphus, 
tbe  body  is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  shield,  of  twelve  segmentE 
detached  from  each  other  at  the  side*,  and  of  another  couiposiug  the 
po»t-abdomen  or  tail,  of  a  triangular  or  riemilunar  form,  exhibiting 
only  superficial  divisionii,  which  do  not  cut  the  sides.  In  Par^doxidcs, 
on  the  contrary,  its  lalcrnl  lobes  are  terminated  by  acute  prolonga- 
tions, quite  distinct,  and  of  which  twentytwo  are  easily  counted.  A 
species  of  Trilobite  mentioned  by  Count  Rasoumuuski  {^tm.  Sci. 
Nat.,  June,  1826,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  11),  which  he  considers  should  form 
a  new  genua,  is  very  remarkable  in  this  resptct.  Its  lateral  lobes  form 
very  long  poiuts.  The  feet  of  the  pupae  of  the  gnats  are  in  the  form 
iif  long  flattened  plates,  without  artictdations,  terminated  by  filaments, 
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•^^^  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

In  Asaphus,  Brong.»  the  ocular  tubercles  appear  to  exhibit  a  coveriu^,  or  are  granular;  the  tail-piece  ter- 
minating the  body,  is  less  elongated  than  in  Calymene,  and  nearly  semicircular,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  short  triangle.* 
A  ^n  Ogygia,  Brong.,  the  shield  is  longer  than  broad,  n-ith  the 

posterior  angles  produced  into  a  spine.  The  ocular  promi- 
nences exhibit  neither  covering  nor  granulations.  The  body 
is  elliptic. 

These  eminences,  having  the  appeai'ance  of  eyes,  either  do 
not  exist,  or  are  not  distinctly  to  be  seen,  in  the  genus  Para- 
doxides,  Brong.  The  segments,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  extend  laterally  beyond  the  body,  and  are  disengaged 
at  their  extremity  on  the  sides. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  five  genera  established  by 
M.  Alex.  Brongniart,  and  which  may  be  arranged  into  three 
groups;  I,  the  Reniformes  (genus  ^^no«/««);  2,  theContrac- 
tlles  (g.  Cali/jnene) ;  3,  the  Extensi  (g.  Asaphus,  Ogygia,  and 
,_  Paradoxides).    We  refer  for  a  knowledge  of  the  species  and 

^  ^'""^ '^''  ^  "'*'  their  respective  strata,  to  the  work  of  the  above-mentioned 
celebrated  naturalist,  who  has  associated  with  him,  in  respect  to  the  fossil  Crustacea,  M.  Desmarest,  so  often  cited 
by  us  in  our  accounts  of  fossil  and  recent  Crustacea.  Other  savans  have  proposed  other  genera  amongst  the  Trilo- 
bites ;  but  being  confined  to  the  most  general  considerations,  I  can  only  cite  those  which  appear  in  the  best 
woi'k  yet  published  on  these  singular  fossils. 


THE   SECOND  CLASS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS    FURNISHED  WITH 
ARTICULATED  LEGS — 

ARACHNIDA,— 

Is,  like  the  Crustacea,  [composed  of  species]  destitute  of  wings,  and  which  are  in  a 
manner  not  liable  to  change  their  form,  not  undergoing  metamorphosis,  but  simple 
sheddings  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  body.  Their  sexual  organs  are  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  being  (except  in  some  males)  at 
the  base  of  the  venter.  But  they  diifer  from  these  animals  as  well  as  from  the  true 
insects  in  many  respects.  As  in  the  latter,  the  surface  of  their  bodies  exhibits  orifices 
or  transverse  slits,  named  stigmata  (but  which  it  would  be  better  to  name  Pneumo- 
stomes, — mouth  for  the  air, — or  spiracles,  that  is,  respiratory  orifices),  serving  for  the 
entry  of  the  air,  but  being  few  in  number,  (eight  at  most,  generally  only  two),  and 
situated  only  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  Respiration  is  effected  either  by 
means  of  aerial  branchiae,  serving  as  lungs  and  inclosed  in  bags,  to  which  these 
spiracles  form  the  entry,  or  by  means  of  radiating  trachese.  The  organs  of  sight  con- 
sist only  of  minute  simple  oceUi,  grouped  in  different  positions  when  there  is  a 
number  of  them.  The  head,  generally  united  to  the  thorax,  merely  exhibits  at 
the  place  of  the  antennas  two  articulated  pieces,  like  small  didactyle  or  monodactyle 
claws,  which  have  been  injudiciously  compared  to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  and  so 
named  ;  but  they  move  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  motion  of  mandibles,  or  up 
and  down,  assisting,  nevertheless,  in  eating,  and  replaced,  in  those  Arachnida  which 
have  the  mouth  formed  into  a  siphon  or  sucker,  by  two  pointed  plates,  used  as 
lancetfe.f     A  sort  of  lower  Up  {lahimn.  Fab.),  cr  rather  tongue,  ijanguette) ,  formed 

*  In  Atiiphttt,  Brongniart,  described  .nd  fibred  bv  M.  E.  Deslong-  |  (eanie  of  rsrious  Cruiit&ceK,  especially  those  of  the  order  Poecilopoda. 
champs,  the  posterior  angles  of  the  shield,  instead  of  being  directed  Hence  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  Arachnida  are  destitute 
buchwards,  as  in  the  other  species,  are  recurved.  J  of  antenne,  a  negative  character,  by  which  they  have  been  defined 
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by  a  pectoral  elongation  ;  two  maxilla?,  formed  of  tiie  liasal  joint  of  two  pmall  feet 
or  palpi  *,  or  of  an  appendage  or  lobe  of  the  same  joint ;  a  piece  concealed  beneath 
the  mandibles,  and  called  the  sternal  tongue  by  Savigny  in  Phalangium  roptirum, 
and  which  is  composed  of  a  beak-like  prominence,  produced  by  the  union  of  a  very 
small  epistome  or  clypeus,  terminated  by  a  very  small  triangular  upper  lip,  and  ol 
a  longitudinal  lower  rib  (carine)  generally  ver\-  hairy.  These,  together  with  the  jiieces 
called  the  mandibles,  generally  constitute,  with  certain  modifications,  the  mouth  of  the 
majority  of  the  Arachnida.  The  pharynx  t  is  placed  in  front  of  a  sternal  prominence, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  lip,  but  which,  from  its  situation  immediately  in  front 
of  the  phar}-nx,  and  from  being  destitute  of  palpi,  is  rather  a  tongue.  The  legs,  like 
those  of  the  Insecta,  are  generally  terminated  by  two  small  hooks  (ungues)  ami 
sometimes  by  an  additional  one,  and  all  are  annexed  to  the  thorax  (or  rather 
cephalothorax),  which,  except  in  a  few  species,  is  only  composed  of  a  single  piece, 
and  very  often  intimately  united  to  the  abdomen,  which  is  soft  or  but  weakly 
defended  in  the  majority. 

With  respect  to  their  nervous  system,  the  Arachnida  remarkably  differ  from  the 
Crustacea  and  Insecta,  for,  if  we  except  the  Scorpions,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  articulated  tails,  have  some  extra  ganglions,  the  number  of  these  knots  does 
not  exceed  three,  and  even  in  those  animals  there  are  only  seven. 

The  majority  of  the  Arachnida  feed  upon  insects,  which  they  seize  alive,  or  upon 
which  they  fix  themselves,  and  from  which  they  suck  their  juices.  Others  live  as 
parasites  upon  the  bodies  of  vertebrated  animals.  There  are,  however,  some  which 
are  found  only  in  flour,  cheese,  and  upon  various  vegetables.  Those  which  sub- 
sist upon  other  animals  often  increase  in  a  very  great  d^'gree.  In  some  species  two 
of  the  legs  are  not  developed  before  a  change  of  skin,  and  in  general  it  is  not 
until  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  moulting  that  these  animals  Ijecome  fitted  for  repro- 
duction.J 

Those  species  which  have  pulmonary  sacs^,  a  heart  with  very  distinct  vessels, 
and  six  or  eight  eyes,  compose  the  first  Order,  Arachnida  pulmonaria. 

The  others  respire  by  tracheae,  and  do  not  possess  organs  of  circulation  ;  or,  if 
they  be  present,  the  circulation  is  not  complete.  The  tracheae  are  dirided  near  their 
origin  into  different  ramifications,  and  do  not  form,  as  in  the  Insects,  two  canals, 
running  parallel  with  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  and  receiving  the  air  in  its 
different  parts  by  numerous  breathing  pores.  Here  we  can  ordy  distinctly  perceive 
twoli  at  most,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  number  of  the  simple 
eyes  is  four  at  the  most.  These  form  our  second  and  last  Order,  Arachnida 
trachearia. 


*  Tlieiie  orgsnsdonot  differ  from  tnie  legi.  except  in  their  ter^i, 
compoted  of  a  6iaKle  joint,  snd  generally  tencineted  by  n  ■mall  book, 
Mmilv  to  the  ordinary  lego  of  Ibe  Crustacea.  These  mtuillie  sod 
pnlpi  appeiir  to  correspond  with  the  p'llpigeroas  mandibles  of  the 
d^eapod  Crabs,  and  to  the  two  fore-legs  of  Limulus  :  the  lour  follow- 
in|f  leits  of  Phalanginm  have  a  basal,  maxillary  appendage,  analogous 
to  the  four  maxiilie  of  the  preceding  animals,  described  by  Ii3e  iu  my 
monograph  of  the  French  Plinlangia,  years  before  Savigny's  Memoirs 
were  puLklisbed.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  refer  all  these  articulated 
animals  lu  one  general  type,  and  hetice  the  Arachnida  are  not  a  kind 
uf  Cnistaceous  animals,  destitute  of  a  head,  as  Sai-igny  says. 

t  M.  Strausb  and  myself  have  only  observed  one  urihce,  although 
SasHgiiy  admits  (but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  incorrectly)  two. 

I  We  have  also  seen  that  the  Argulus  does  not  atLvin  this  power 
until  after  the  aixth   moult.      'Hie  same  fact   is   also   applicable   to 


^pternus  insects,  and  probably  to  olhera  which  change  theiy 
several  times  —  thus.  Caterpillars  monlt  four  times  before 
ing  the  chrysalis  stale,  which  is  effected  by  a  fifth  moult,  and 
>ect  does  not  become  an  imago  until  after  another,  whicn  makrs 
■ultings. 
cs  inclosing  aerial  branchis,  or  performing  the  offici 
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[It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  two  orders  are  regarded  by  various  celebrated 
naturalists  as  too  widely  distinguished  from  each  other  to  remain  in  the  same  class. 
This  idea  was  first  entertained  by  Dr.  Leach,  (Zoological  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.  1817), 
who  restricted  the  class  to  the  families  Seorpionidae,  Tarantulidje,  PhalangidiB,  Solpu- 
gidse,  and  Araneida;,  all  of  which  were  assumed  to  breathe  by  means  of  pulmonary 
sacs,  whilst  the  Trachearia  of  Latr.  (excepting  the  Pycnogonidce  and  Phalangidje) , 
were  formed  into  a  separate  class,  which  he  proposed  to  name  Acari.  Even  Latreille 
himself,  in  his  Cours  d'Entomologie,  thought  it  necessary  to  separate  the  Pycnogonides 
into  a  distinct  order  of  the  class  Arachnida,  which  he  named  Aporobranchia. 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  {Introd.  to  Entomology,  vol.  iii.  p.  21)  were  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Pulmonary  and  Trachean  Arachnida  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  class  ; 
but  Mr.  MacLeay  (Horte  Entomologies,  p.  382)  maintained  that  the  diversity  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  classical  arrange- 
ment of  the  Annulosa ;  and  more  recently  Duges,  in  his  memoir  upon  the  Acari, 
adopted  a  similar  view,  considering  that  external  form  and  general  coincidence  of 
characters,  such  as  the  presence  of  eight  feet  for  walking,  the  absence  of  organs  used 
as  antennae  and  reticulated  eyes,  and  the  constant  union  of  the  head  and  thorax,  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  variations  in  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  This, 
which  I  consider  as  the  most  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  (confirming  as  it  does 
my  observation  on  the  distribution  of  the  Crustacea  proposed  by  M.  Duverney,  ante, 
p.  410,  note,)  has  been  still  more  recently  confirmed  by  Dugfes,  who  has  read  a  memoir 
before  the  French  Institution,  in  which  the  genera  Dysdera  and  Segestria,  belonging 
to  the  Spiders,  are  stated  to  possess  four  spiracles,  two  of  which  are  connected  with 
pulmonary,  and  two  with  trachean  organs  (see  Guerin,  Bull.  Zool..  No.  2).  This 
author  has  illustrated  this  structure  in  the  Crochard  edition  of  the  Rtgne  Animul, 
livr.  10,  Arachnides,  pi.  10,  f.  4.  With  the  view  of  adapting  the  arrangement  of  Leach 
to  that  of  Latreille,  I  have  proposed  the  following  distribution  of  the  class  (Ent.  Text 
Book,  p.  131). 

'  Section  I.  Pulmo.nakia,  Latr. 

Order  I.  Dimerosomata,  Leach,  Araneides,  Latreille. 

Order  2.  Polymerosomata,  Leach,  Pedipalpi,  Latreille,  {Scorpionidee  and  Phrynidie) . 
Section  II.  Trachearia,  Latr. 

Order  3.  Adelarthrosomata ,  Westw.,  composed  of  the   families  Sulpugida;,   Cheli- 
feridie,  and  Phalangiidie. 

Order  4.  Monomerosomata,  Leach,  restricted  to  the  Acari. 
Section  III.  Aporobranchia,  Latr. 

Order  5.  Podosomata,  Leach,  consisting  of  the  single  family  Pycnogonida. 

The  Baron  Walckenaer,  in  his  valuable  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  Aptires, 
(Paris,  1837,  8vo,  tom.  i.),  has  divided  the  Arachnida  of  Latreille,  which  he  names 
Aceres,  after  Lamarck,  (not  adopting  the  views  of  Latreille  that  the  chelicerse  are  modi- 
fied antennae),  into  six  orders: — 1.  The  Araneides  (Theraphoses  and  Araign^es)  ; 
2.  Phryneides  (Phrynus,  Thelyphonus) ;  3.  Scorpionides  {Scorpio,  Chelifer,  and 
Obisium)  ;  4.  Solfugides  (Galeodes)  ;  5.  Phalangides  (Phalangium,  Siro,  Macro- 
cheles,  Trogulus,  and  "  Mites ")  ;  6.  Acarides  (Trombidium,  Hydrachna,  Gamasus, 
Lvodes,  Acarus,  Eylais,  Bdella,  and  Oribata).  Thus  we  find  that  the  respiratory  organs 
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lip.ve  not  been  adopted  as  the  ground-work  of  this  arrangement,  Chelifer  and  Scorpio 
being  united  together,  whilst  in  the  fifth  order  we  find  the  "  Mites  "  (but  no  definition 
is  given  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  group  is  thereby  intended)  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Acarides,  which  form  tlio  sixth  order. 

In  tliis  valuable  work  the  author  proposes  to  treat  of  all  the  Apterous  insects,  exclu- 
sive of  tiie  Crustacea ;  but  the  first  volume  only  is  yet  published.  Distinguished  as 
its  author  has  long  been  for  his  writings  upon  the  Arachnida  *,  the  present  work,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Siiilcs  ii  Btiffun,  is  very  valuable,  as  containing  a  mass  of  mate- 
rials never  before  publisiied,  with  the  substance  of  the  various  works  which  the  author 
has  already  given  to  the  world.  Much  interesting  detail  relative  to  the  habits  of 
these  animals  is  here  collected,  and  a  great  number  of  species  iw  well  as  genera  of 
Spiders,  are  described  in  this  volume.] 


TlIK  riKST  OKOER  OF  AKACIINIDA,— 

PULMONARIA,  (Unooata,  Fabricius),- 

Posscsses,  as  above  stated,  a  system  of  circulation  well  defined,  and  pulmonary  sacs,  always 
placed  beneath  the  belly,  and  externally  indicateil  by  transverse  orifices  {stigmata),  sometimes 
eight  in  number,  four  on  each  side,  but  sometimes  four  or  only  two  in  number.  The  number 
of  simple  eyes  is  six  or  eight  f,  whilst  in  ■  the  following  order  there  are  not  more  than  four, 
often  two,  sometimes  very  indistinct  or  even  wanting. 

The  heart  is  a  great  vessel,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  emits  branches  on 
each  side,  and  in  front.+  The  legs  are  constantly  eight  in  number.  The  head  is  also  sold- 
ered to  the  thorax,  and  exhibits  at  its  anterior  and  upper  extremity  two  claws,  (mandibles  of 
autlmrs,  but  named  chcliccra  or  antennal  claws  by  Latreille,)  terminated  bv  two  fingers,  one 
of  which  is  moveable,  or  by  a  single  one,  which  forms  a  moveable  hook.§  The  mouth  is 
composed  of  a  labrum,  (seethe  general  observations  on  the  class);  two  palpi,  sometimis 
having  the  appearance  of  arms  or  claw-legs;  two  or  four  maxilla:,  composed,  when  there  are 
only  two,  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  first  pair  of  legs;  and  of  a  tongue  of  one  or  two  parts.  || 
By  taking,  as  the  ground  of  classification,  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  pulmonary  sacs 
and  spiracles,  the  Scorpions,  in  which  there  are  eight,  (whilst  there  are  only  four  or  two  in 
other  Arachnida,)  ought  to  form  the  first  genus  in  the  class ;  and  hence  our  family  Pedipalpi,  to 
which  it  belongs,  ought  to  ]irecede  that  of  the  spinning  species  (Araneides),  which  arrange- 
ment I  adopted  in  my  Families  Naturellen,  and  Dufour  also  is  of  a  similar  opinion.  But 
these  last  Arachnida  are  in  some  respects  isolated,  in  consequence  of  their  male  organs  of 
generation,  the  hook  of  their  frontal  claws,  their  abdomen  pedunculated,  the  spinnerets,  and 
their  habits.  The  Scorpions,  moreover,  seem  to  form  a  natural  passage  between  the  pulmonary 
.Vrachnida  and  the  family  of  the  Pseudo-scorpions,  the  fij-st  of  the  following  order.  We 
therefore  commence  with  the  Spinning  Arachnida. 

•  See  his  Fnune  Paritir/iue,  InBectes,  f.  2 ;  TabU<iu  in  Arnnridrt,  I  the  fixed  thumb,  and  of  a  second  joint.  wUiLh  constitutes  the  move* 

isfti,   8vo  i    the   Ftiinif  Fr^»<;aise,  and   Atfimiir^  tar  iinr  Xi.ui'rlle  able  piece,  either  as  an  opposed  finger  or  as  a  simple  hook. 
Cl'iuijicalion   del  Arrineidet,  in  the   Annals  of  the   Kutoinolu^ical  H  Tliat  of  the  Scorpions  appears  to  conststof  fourpieees  in  the  share 

Society  of  France.  I  of  an  elongated,  pu'nted  triangle,  produced  in  front ;  but  the  two  laleinl 

+  7V««ro;M.  Rafinesqoc,  is  described  as  haying  only  four  eyes,  hut  1  ones  are  evidently  formed  of  the  first  joint  of  the  two  fore-legs,  and 

1  suppose  the  lateral  ones  were  overloolted.    Sec  Erestit.  I  may  be  considered  as  two  maxills  analogous  to  the  two  first  luuxillte. 

1  .\ccording  to  M.  .Marcel  de  Serres,  the  blood  in  the  Spiders  and   I  In  Mygale,  Scorpio.  &c.,  the  palpi  are  6-jointed,  the  first  jointof  which 

Scorpions  is  carried  first  to  the  respiratorv  organs,  and  thence,  by  I  in  the  other  Spiders,  is  dilated  to  form  the  maxillary  lohe.    This  lobe, 

peculiar  vessels,  lo  the  difTertni  parts  of  the  body.     But  from  analogy  j  even,  in  some  species,  is,  articulated  at  its  base.    If  we  pass  over  this 

with  the  Crustacea,  the  circulation  is  probably  effected  in  the  reverse  j  joint,  the  palpi  are  only  5-jointed,  aa  ordinarily  described.     In  the 

manner      (See  Treviranus  on  tlic  anatoinv  of  these  animals.)  j  Scorpions  the  terminal  moveable  finger  of  the  claws  forma,  as  in  tne 

(  These  organs  consist  of  a  swollen  basal  joint,  of  which  one  of  the  i  claws  of  the  Crabs,  a  sixth  joint, 
superior  angles  (when  the  claw  is  didaclyle),  is  produced,  forming  ' 
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ARACHNIDA. 


THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ARACHNIDA,— 

The  Fileuses  or  Araneides, — 

Consists  of  the  genus  of  Spiders,  Aranea,  Linn.,  in  which  the  palpi  reseinl)le  small  feet  without  a  claw 
at  the  tip,  terminated  at  most  in  the  females  by  a  small  hook,  and  of  which  the  terminal  joint  incloses 
or  supports,  in  the  males,  various  appendages,  more  or  less  complicated,  employed  in  generation.*  The 
frontal  claws  (mandibles  of  authors)  are  terminated  by  a  moveable  hook,  which  folds  downwards,  having 
on  its  under  side,  near  its  pointed  extremity,  a  small  slit  for  the  emission  of  venomous  fluid  secreted 
in  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint.  The  maxillae  are  never  more  than  two  in  number  ;  the  tongue  is  of 
a  single  piece,  always  external,  and  situated  between  the  maxillae,  and  more  or  less  square,  triangular, 
or  semicircular.  The  thorax  f  has  generally  a  V-like  impression,  indicating  the  region  of  the  bead, 
but  consists  of  a  single  piece,  to  which  is  posteriorly  attached,  by  means  of  a  short  peduncle,  a  moveable 
and  generally  soft  abdomen.  This  part  of  the  body  is  furnished  in  all  the  species  beneath  the  anus 
with  four  or  six  nipples,  fleshy  at  the  tips,  cylindrical  or  conical,  articulated,  closely  approximating 
together,  and  pierced  at  the  extremity  with  an  infinity  of  minute  orifices  J  for  the  discharge  of  silken 
threads  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  emitted  from  internal  reservoirs.  The  legs,  identical  in  form,  but  dif- 
ferent in  length,  are  composed  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  first  two  form  the  haunch,  the  next  tlie 
femur,  the  fourth  §  and  the  fifth  the  tibiie,  and  the  two  others  the  tarsus.  The  last  is  ordinarily  ter- 
minated by  two  ungues,  generally  toothed  beneath,  and  by  a  third  smaller  unguis,  not  toothed.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  straight ;  the  first  stomach  is  composed  of  several  sacs,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen  is  a  second  stomach-like  dilatation. 

The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a  double  chord,  occupying  the  mid-line  of  the  body,  and  of 
ganglions,  which  distribute  nerves  to  the  various  organs.  According  to  Trevirauus,  the  number  of 
ganglions  is  only  two.  The  upper  surface  of  tlie  abdomen  exhibits,  especially  in  the  smooth,  naked 
species,  various  impressed  spots,  cUffering  in  number  and  situation,  which,  according  to  Dufour,  are 
produced  by  the  attachment  of  the  filiform  muscles  which  traverse  the  liver.  The  pulmonary  orifices, 
two  or  four  in  number,  are  indicated  externally  by  as  many  yellowish  or  whitish  spots  near  the  base 
of  the  belly,  immediately  after  the  segment,  which,  by  means  of  a  fleshy  filament,  unites  the  abdomen 
with  the  thorax.  Each  pulmonary  mass  is  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  great  number  of  white, 
triangular,  extremely  slender  plates,  which  become  confluent  around  the  spiracles,  of  which  the  num- 
ber is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pulmonary  sacs.  The  female  Araneides  have  two  ovaries,  quite  distinct, 
lodged  in  a  kind  of  capsule  formed  by  the  liver.  With  respect  to  the  simple  eyes,  Dufour  observes, 
that  they  shine  in  the  dark  like  those  of  the  Cat,  and  that  iu  effect  the  Araneides  can  see  both  by  day 
and  night.  The  abdomen  of  Spiders  is  subject  to  so  great  an  alteration  after  death  that  its  colours 
and  even  its  form  are  not  recognizable.  Dufour  has,  however,  been  enabled,  by  means  of  very  rapid 
desiccation  (of  which  he  has  given  the  process),  to  remedy  this  evil  in  a  great  degree. 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  silk  undergoes  a  first  elaboration  in  two  small  reservoirs,  like  drops  of 
glass,  placed  obliquely,  one  on  eacli  side,  at  the  base  of  six  other  reservoirs,  like  intestines,  situated  at 
the  side  of  each  other,  and  folded  up  six  or  seven  times,  and  proceeding  to  the  nipples  by  a  very 
slender  filament.  It  is  in  these  latter  vessels  that  the  silk  acquires  greater  strength,  and  other  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses.  On  leaving  the  nipples  the  silken  thieads  are  glutinous;  they  require  a 
certain  degree  of  desiccation  or  evaporation  of  humidity  to  fit  them  for  use.  But  it  appears  that  in 
favourable  weather  a  moment  is  suflicient,  the  animals  making  use  of  their  threads  as  soon  as  they  are 
discharged.  The  white,  silky  masses  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  spring  and  autumn,  called  in  France 
fils  de  la  vierge,  are  certainly  produced,  as  we  have  proved,  by  tracing  them  from  their  point  of  de- 
parture, from  various  young  Spiders,  especially  Thomisi  and  Epeirse.     It  is  also  probable  that  many  of 


as  which  have  been  made  upon  the  coupri 
to  believe  tliese  appendnjrea  are  organs 
sought  for  any  ventral  organs,  in  a  lar 
spirits.  We  ought  not  always  to  deci 
,  the  female  organs  of  Glomeris  and  Jul 
luth — a  fact  of  which  there  is  no  seco 

tthvTtir  would   be  more  correct,  hut  it 


generally  used,  b 


t  These  orilic 
Irawn.  If  press 
lip  (which  are  1 
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these  Spiders,  not  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  sHk,  merely  emit  single  tlircads,  sucn,  for  instance,  as 
those  made  by  young  Lycosa>,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  great  abundance  crossing  from  ridge  to  ridge 
in  cultivated  lands,  when  they  reflcrt  tlic  sun's  rays.  When  chemically  analyzed,  they  are  found  lo 
exhibit  precisely  the  same  characters  as  the  silk  of  Spiders,  and  are,  therefore,  not  formed  in  the  air, 
as  has  been  conjocture<l  by  Lamarck.  Gloves  and  stockings  have  been  made  with  spiders'  silk  ;  but 
these  attempts,  not  being  capable  of  a  general  application,  and  being  subject  to  great  difficulties,  are 
more  curious  than  us,  ful.  The  material  is,  however,  far  more  important  for  the  Spiders  themselves. 
It  is  by  its  means  that  the  sedentary  species,  or  those  which  do  not  chase  after  their  prey,  construct 
their  webs  of  a  more  or  less  firm  texture,  capable,  in  some  exotic  species,  of  holding  small  binls,  and 
of  which  the  forms  and  positions  vary  according  to  the  habits  peculiar  to  each  species,  and  which  are  so 
uiaTiy  snares  in  which  the  insects  which  serve  ihcm  for  food  arc  captured.  Scarcely  is  one  caught 
by  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi,  than  the  Spider,  sometimes  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  web,  or  in  a  cell  near 
one  of  its  angles,  darts  forth,  approaches  the  insect,  uses  all  its  efforts  to  wound  the  captive  with  its 
murderous  darts,  and  to  discharge  into  the  wound  an  active  poison.  When  it  opposes  too  strong  a 
resistance,  anil  a  struggle  may  be  dangerous  to  the  Spider,  the  latter  retires  for  a  time,  until  it  has 
lost  its  strength,  and  becomes  still  more  entangled  in  its  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape,  when,  there 
being  no  longer  cause  for  alarm,  the  Spider  returns,  and  endeavours  to  twirl  it  round,  weaving,  at  the 
same  time,  around  it  a  strong  silken  web,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  entirely  encased. 

Lister  states  that  the  Spiders  discharge  their  threads  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Porcupine  is  fabu- 
lously asserted  to  do,  with  this  difference,  that  the  threads  of  the  Spider  remain  attached  to  its  body. 
This  fact  has  been  considered  impossible.  We  have,  however,  seen  the  threads  issue  from  the  nipples 
of  some  Thomisi,  extending  in  a  straight  line,  and  forming  moveable  rays  when  the  animal  moves  them 
circularly.  Aiu)iher  use  of  silk  common  to  all  female  Spiders  is,  for  the  construction  of  cocoons 
destined  for  the  inclosure  of  the  eggs.  The  contexture  and  the  form  of  these  cocoons  are  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  habits  of  the  various  races  of  Spiders.  They  are  generally  spheroid  ;  some  have  the 
shape  of  a  cap  or  a  flat  sphere ;  some  are  placed  on  a  peduncle,  and  others  are  terminated  by  a  club. 
Other  matters,  such  as  earth,  leaves,  &c.,  sometimes  cover  them,  or  at  least  partially  ;  a  finer  tissue 
often  envelops  the  eggs  in  the  inside,  where  tliey  are  loose  or  agglutinated  together,  and  are  more  or 
less  numerous.  [Then  follows  a  long  passage  relative  to  the  presumed  use  of  the  male  palpi  as  organs 
of  generation,  to  which  a  note  is  added,  that  they  may  at  least  be  considered  as  exciting  organs.]  From 
the  experiments  of  Audebert,  it  ajipears  that  a  single  fecundation  is  sufficient  for  several  successive 
generations ;  but,  as  in  all  insects  and  other  analogous  classes,  the  eggs  are  sterile  if  the  se.xes  have 
not  coupled.  The  first-laid  eggs  are  hatched  before  the  end  of  the  autumn ;  the  others  remain  tlirough 
the  winter  nnclianged.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  females  of  some  species  of  Lycosae  tear  open  their 
rgg-c.Tses  when  the  young  are  rcaily  to  come  forth,  and  the  young,  when  first  hatclrcd,  mount  upon  the 
back  of  their  parent,  where  they  remain  for  a  considerable  time.  Other  female  Spiders  carry  their 
cocoons  beneath  the  breast,  or  station  themselves  near  them  to  act  as  guards.  The  two  fore-legs  are 
not  developed  in  the  young  of  some  species  until  some  days  after  their  birth.  Others,  during  this 
period,  assemble  themselves  in  society,  appearing  to  spin  a  common  envelope.  Their  colours  arc  at 
this  period  more  uniform,  so  that  the  inexperienced  naturalist  is  liable  to  err  in  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  species.  M.  Saint  Fargeau  has  observed  that  these  animals  possess,  as  well  as  the  Crabs,  the 
power  of  renewing  their  lost  limbs. 

I  have  ascertained  that  a  single  bite  of  a  moderate-sized  spider  will  kill  a  house-fly  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  further  certain  that  the  bite  of  the  great  American  Spiders,  called  Crab  Spiders,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Mijrjale,  kill  small  vertebrated  animals,  such  as  humming  birds,  pigeons*,  &c.,  and  may  even 
cause  in  Man  a  violent  increase  of  fever;  even  the  wound  of  some  of  our  southern  [Frencli]  species 
has  proved  fatal.  Without  believing  all  the  fables  of  Baglivi  and  others  as  to  the  powers  of  theTaiantula, 
we  may  dread  the  bite  of  the  larger  species  of  Spiders,  especially  those  of  warm  climates.  Some 
species  of  Sand-wasps  (genus  Sphex,  Linn.)  seize  upon  Spiders,  which  they  wound,  and  tlieu  bury  in 
burrows,  in  which  they  also  deposit  their  eggs,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  food  for  the  young 
when  hatched.  The  majority  of  these  animals  die  in  the  autumn,  but  others  live  through  several 
seasons,  including  Mygale,  Lycosa,  and  probably  others.     Although  Pliny  asserts  that  the  Plialangiums 

•  [See  Iht  sapplemelitnl  ohierrfttiullb  on  the  (jenus  MyKnle,  as  10  the  origin  of  Ih'n  widely-spread  error. J 
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were  not  known  in  Italy,  we  consider  witli  Mouffet  that  the  Lyco»se,  and  other  large  Spiders  which 
do  not  construct  webs,  as  well  as  the  Solpugae,  are  the  animals  collectively  known  under  the  former 
name,  and  of  which  several  species  were  described  by  the  ancients.  Lister,  who  first  studied  the 
Spiders  which  inhabit  Great  Britain  with  great  care,  laid  the  base  of  a  natural  distribution,  of  which 
those  more  recently  published  are  mostly  oidy  modifications  ;  our  more  recent  acquaintance  with  some 
species  peculiar  to  warmer  climates,  such  as  as  the  Mason  Spider,  described  by  Sauvages,  and  other 
analogous  species,  the  employment  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  introduced  by  Fabricius,  a  more  pre- 
cise study  of  the  eyes  and  their  relative  sizes,  and  the  relative  length  of  the  legs,  have  contributed  to 
perfect  their  arrangement.  M.  Walckenaer  has  entered  into  very  minute  details  relative  to  these 
animals,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  a  species  whicli  will  not  enter  into  the  groups  which  he  has 
proposed.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  third  unguis  at  the  e-iitremity  of  the  tarsi  affords  another  cha- 
racter not  yet  sufficiently  generahzed,  of  which,  however,  Savigny  has  given  a  slight  sketch  (see 
Walckenaer,  Faun.  Fraiif.,  note  at  the  end  of  the  genus  Attus). 

M.  L.  Dufour,  who  has  published  excellent  memoirs  upon  the  anatomy  of  these  insects,  and 
especially  studied  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  where  he  has  discovered  many  new  species,  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  Arachnida,  and  it  is  after  his  remark  that  we 
divide  them  into  those  which  have  four  pulmonary  sacs,  with  four  external  spiracles,  two  on  each  side 
close  together,  and  those  which  have  only  two.* 

The  first  of  these  groups,  which  includes  the  Araneides  tfieraphoses  of  Walckenaer,  and  some  genera, 
for  which  he  has  employed  the  collective  name  of  Aranea,  compose,  in  our  method,  the  single  genus — 

Myg.\le. 
The  eyes  are  always  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  generally  close  together.  The 
chelicera;  and  legs  are  robust.  The  majority  have  only  four  spinneretsf;  the  two  lateral  ones  are  situ- 
ated rather  above  the  two  others,  and  are  longer  and  3-jointed,  not  computing  the  elevation  which 
forms  their  footstalk.  They  form  silken  tubes  for  their  abode,  which  they  hide  either  in  the  earth 
into  which  they  have  burrowed,  or  under  stones,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  or  amongst  the  leaves. 

The  Tlieraphoses  of  Walckenaer  form  a  first  division,  characterized  by  four  spinnerets,  the  two  inter- 
mediate and  inferior  generally  very  short,  and  the  two  exterior  much  exserted;  the  hooks  of  the 
chelicerse  folded  beneath,  along  the  under  side,  and  not  along  the  inner  surfaces.  Eight  eyes  in  all, 
generally  arranged  upon  a  small  eminence,  three  on  each  side,  forming  a  reversed  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  upper  ones  are  close  together;  tlie  two  others  in  a  line  between  the  preceding.  The  fourth 
pair  of  legs  and  then  the  first  pair  are  the  longest,  the  third  the  shortest. 

Those  species  which  have  the  palpi  inserted  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  maxillse  so  that  they  appear  to  be 
six-jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  lonij  and  narrow,  and  acting;  as  the  maxilla;  the  tongue,  always  small, 
and  nearly  square,  and  the  two  fore  tibiae  of  the  males  with  a  strong  spine  beneath  at  the  tip,  form  the  restricted 
genus  — 

Ml/gale,  Walck., —  some  of  which  have  not  a  transverse  series  of  moveable,  corneous  spines  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  chelicerce,  above  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  terminal  hook.  The  hair  on  the  under-side  of 
their  tarsi  forms  a  thick  cushion,  generally  hiding  the  ungues.    These  are  the  largest  species  of  the  family,  some 

•  [The  arrnnKeincnt  of  tlie  Spiders  given  by  M.  \V  Ickeimer,  in  liis  Usl  work,  above  referred  tu,  di£fers  in  some  respects  from  tliat  employed 
by  Lutrcille.    Tlie  follo«-ing  is  an  abslraet  of  his  tabular  synopsis  :— 

Oroups  arranged  ac- 
Genera.  eocding  to  the  na- 

Tu         I             f  L-    k.      ^,  f  Eves  near  together    .    .  Mygnle,  Filistata,  &c.      .li  „,„i.,;„„i„„ 

Iherapli-ises  .<  tight  eyes  -^  p;yes  apart          ...  Missulena       ....      j-L.atebncoles  . 

-«;■    ..-o.  I  Eyes  frontal  !    .*    .'    ."    .'  Dysdera,  &c. '.    '.'.'.'.    Tubicoles  . 

tMxeyes     .  -^  Kyes  frontal  and  lateral.  Upllotea,_SC.  ^    ■     •    ,■     ■     OeUulieoles 

'      unequal . 


1  lateral,  ILyeosa,  Dolophoi 


^Thumisus,  Sparassus,  &e. 

J  I  Clubiona,  &c 

i  p.   , .  I  Pholcus,  &e 

)  E.gh.  eye,      .]  _,^^^  ^^^^^^^_  „„^.,i„  J  Tegenan.  (Arane.).  8,e. 


Ar^'us,  &c       Reiitelcs    ...     .J 

'-ArKjroLeta Aquileles   ....    Nageuses 

[Mr  M'L^ay,  in  an  article  upon  some  new  forms  of  Araubnida,  published  in  the  Annali  of  Natural  Hittory,  has  thrown  doubts  upon  I 
{eueral  character  given  of  these  groups,  figuring  one  species  with  only  two  eyes  {Nopi  (Juatiabacoa]  ;  another,  with  the  Bttrnum  divideU  ii 
three  distinct  sc(;ments,  and  one  pair  of  the  eyes  enoroio&ily  Ur^e  [Deinvpii  Lamia) ;  another  \nth  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  npparcn 
srlii-ulated  [Stt/rmarachne  metanocephnl'i)  ;  and  another  with  the  fore-legs  modified,  in  structure  short,  thickened,  and  composed  of  only 
instead  »f  sevcu  joints  {Otiothopt  ffalckenaeri) ."i 

t  I  have  observed  in  Atypus  the  vestiges  of  two  other  nippUs,  being  those  which  in  the  Spiders  of  the  following  division  are  placed  bttwe 
the  four  exterior  ones,  and  are  very  vinihle  ;  but  as  lliey  are  here   scarcely  apparent,  I  have  not  counted  them  as.  sucli. 
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of  which,  in  a  state  of  repose,  occupy  a  circular  spaae  of  six  or  sevcu  inches  in  diameter,  and  [are  asserted]  to 
seize  Humming-birds.  They  form  their  nests  in  the  slits  of  trees,  beneath  the  bark,  in  the  cavities  of  stones  and 
roclvs,  or  ou  the  surface  of  leaves  of  various  vegetables.  Tlie  cell  of  the  J/,  aiicularia  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tube,  nar- 
rowed into  a  point  at  its  posterior  extremity.  It  is  composed  of  a  white  «eb of  very  tine  texture,  semitransparent, 
like  muslin.  M.  Goudot  gave  me  a  nest  which  was  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad. 
The  cocoon  of  this  species  had  the  siie  and  shape  of  a  large  nut.  Its  envelope,  formed  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  nest,  consists  of  three  layers.  It  appears  that  the  young  are  there  hatched,  and  undergo  their  first  moulting. 
This  naturalist  informs  me  that  he  has  obtained  as  many  as  a  hundred  young  ones  from  one  cocoon.  (See  my 
memoir  on  the  habits  of  the  .Vvtiale  ai-i.-iilaria,  Lin.,  in  those  of  the  Hiu.  d'Uvl.  Nal.,  toni.  vii.  p.  456.)  The 
body  of  this  species  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  black,  and  very  hairy,  with  the  tips  of  the  palpi,  legs,  &c., 
reddish. 

South  America  and  the  Antilles  also  furnish  other  species,  which  arc  known  to  the  French  colonists  under  the 
name  of  Spider-Crabs,  and  of  which  the  bite  is  reputed  very  dangerous.  There  is  also  a  large  East  Indian  species 
(M.  fasciala,  Seba) ;  ami  a  species  is  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  as  large  as  .V.  aricularin. 
.\nother  species  (.1/.  ruUnlina)  has  been  discovered  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Moxenta,  in  Spain,  by  M.  Dufour;  and 
another,  from  the  same  country,  has  been  described  by  Walckenacr  (.1/.  calpeiaiia).  These  two  species  form  a 
particular  group,  having  the  ungues  exposed.  (See  further  our  articles  on  this  and  the  allied  genera  in  the  A'oue. 
Diction,  d'HisL  A'a/.,  second  edition.) 

The  other  species  of  Mygale  (forming  the  genus  Cfenirn,  Latr.,  in  Fam.  Nal.)  have  a  transverse  row  of  move- 
able corneous  spines  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  chelicera.  The  tarsi  are  less  hairy  beneath 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  their  ungues  are  always  exposed.  They  construct,  in  dry  shelving  situations  exposed 
to  the  sun,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  SiC,  subterranean  cylindrical  galleries,  often  two  feet  deep,  and  so 
tortuous  that  the  traces  of  them  are  often  lost.  They  moreover  construct,  at  the  entrance,  a  moveable  lid  formed 
of  silk  and  earth,  fixed  by  a  hinge,  and  which,  by  its  precise  size,  inclination,  and  weight,  closely  shuts  the  open- 
ing, scarcely  so  as  to  permit  the  place  of  the  nest  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  soil.  The  inner  surtiue 
of  the  lid  is  lined  with  silk,  which  enables  the  animul  to  hold  it  down,  and  prevent  its  being  pulled  open.  When 
taken  by  violence  from  its  nest,  the  Mygale  is  stupid,  and  offers  no  resistance.  A  silken  tube,  forming  the  nest, 
lines  the  interior  of  the  gallery.  M.  Dufour  is  of  opinion  that  the  males  do  not  make  these  burrows,  being  gene- 
rally found  under  stones,  and  appearing  less  favoured  with  organs  fitted  for  those  works.  We  presume,  with 
M.  Dufour,  that  our  M.  caiminant  is  only  the  male  of  Af.  c<ementaria,  Latr.,  although  M.  Walckenaer  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  latter  species,  described  by  Sauvages  under  the  name  of  the  Mason-Spider  {lliti.  de  I' Acad. 
d«.Srienr.,17.i8),andby  Dorthes  under  that  of  the  Mining-Spider  (Z,/nn.  Tr«««,.  vol.  ii.  17,  18),  is  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  long,  and  is  found  in  the  southern  departments  of  France,  Spain,  &c.  Another  species  {.!/.  fodiens, 
Walck.,  3/.  t^auvatjcsii,  Duf.,  Rossi),  is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
inhabits  Tuscany  and  Corsica.  The  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  possesses 
a  block  of  earth  in  which  four  of  its  nests  are  arranged  in  a  regular  scpiare. 
[M.  V.  Audouin  has  published  a  long  account  of  these  nests  in  the  .initatcs  de 
la  Socit-te  Entomohyiqite  de  France.]  M.  Lefebvre  has  also  brought  another 
distinct  species  from  >icily,  and  another  is  found  in  Jamaica,  {M.  nidular.s), 
which,  together  with  its  nest,  has  been  figured  by  Brown  in  his  Natural 
Histpry  of  that  island,  pi.  44,  f.  3. 

[It  is  to  Madame  Merian  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  story  that  the  large 
American  Mygale  attacks  and  kills  small  birds;  this  lady,  in  her  splendid 
work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam,  not  only  asserting  this,  but  figuring  the 
Spider  in  the  act  of  feeding  on  a  Humming-bird  which  it  had  dragged  off  its 
nest.  Hence  originated  the  idea  that  the  Mygale  spun  the  webs  which  are 
met  with  in  tropical  climates,  of  sufficient  force  to  hold  small  birds,  but 
which  are  the  production  of  a  species  of  Epeira.  Mr.  MacLeay,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Societii,  has  attacked 
this  lady's  writings  with  great  violence,  giving  her  credit  for  all  that  subsequent  compilers  chose  to  add 
to  her  account.  She,  however,  did  not  assert  that  the  Mygale  forms  these  webs,  nor  is  such  the  case, 
for  that  spider  lives  in  holes  under  ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  keeps  clost  to  the  earth,  its  food 
consiting  of  luli,  subterranean  Crickets,  and  Cockroaches.  On  a  living  Humming-bird  being  placed  into  its 
hole  by  Mr.  MacLeay,  the  Spider  even  quitted  it;  whence  he  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  bird-catching  Spider; 
but  .M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  expressly  mentions  that  it  climbs  the  branches  of  trees  to  devour  the  young  of  Humming- 
birds, &c.  Latreille  published  an  elaborate  memoir  upon  this  genus  in  the  Xourelles  Annates  du  Museum,  vol.  i., 
and  more  recently  M.  Walckenaer  has  described  thirty-six  species  of  this  genus  in  his  Uistoire  Naturelle  dcs 
In.'^rctes  Apteres. 

The  M.  nidnlans,  which  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  has  been  figured,  together  with  its  nest, 
by  Mr.  Kirby  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise.  It  is  also  figured  in  Griffith's  translation  of  the  Rii/ne  Animal,  but 
regarded  as  an  undescribed  species,  named  N.  nitida.  Mr.  Sells  has  communicated  some  curious  observations  on 
it  and  its  nest  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.] 

Those  species  (of  Theraplioses)  which  have  the  palpi  inserted  on  an  inferior  dilatation  on  the  outside  of  the 
maxiUs.and  5-jointed;  the  tongue  very  small  in  Atypus,  but  which  becomes  longer  and  advanced  between  the 
maxillae  in  the  following  genera,  which  is  its  general  character:  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  in  both  sexes  long  and 


Fig.  28.— Mygale  fodicn 
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narrowed  toapointatthetip;  the  males  not  hav  i  nj  a  strong  joint  at  the  extremity  of  the  anterior  tibisf,— constittlte 
the  foHowing  genera ; — 

Ati/pus^  Latr.,  Oleiera,  Walck.,  having  a  very  minute  tongue,  and  the  eyes  placed  close  together  upon   a 

tubercle.    Type,  A.  Sitlzeri,  Latr.,  Aranea  picea,  Sulzer,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  anteriorly  of 

a  blackish  colour.    This  species  burrows,  in  shelving  ground,  covered  with  turf,  a  cylindrical 

/  cell,  curved  below,  lined  with  a  white  silken  tube.    The  egg-case  is  affi.xed  by  silken  threads 

attached  to  each  end,  to  the  bottom  of  this  tube.     It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  BordeaxLX, 

&c.    M.  Milbert  has  sent  another  species,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

Eriodojt,  Latr.,  Missulena,  Walck.,  has  the  tongue  long  and  narrow,  and  the  eyes  dispersed  on 
the  front  of  the  thorax.    E.  occatoHus,  Latr.,  from  New  Holland. 

Chalinura,  Dalm.,  has  the  eyes  placed  on  a  very  elevated  frontal  tubercle;  four  of  these  (the 
two  anterior  being  very  large)  occupying  the  centre;  the  external  spinnerets  are  very  long. 
Founded  on  a  species  observed  by  Dalman,  in  CopaL 

Kig.  M— Ainius  Our  second  and  last  division  of  the  qviadripulmonary  Spiders  (or  genus  Mygale)  is 
characterised,  as  in  Eriodon,  hy  a  narrow  tongue,  prolonged  between  the  maxillse,  and 
by  5-jointed  palpi,  but  the  hooks  of  the  chelicera;  are  folded  upon  their  inner  face ;  they  have  six 
spinnerets ;  the  first  pair  of  legs,  and  not  the  fourth,  is  the  longest,  and  the  third  the  shortest.  Some 
have  only  six  eyes.  The  number  of  their  pulmonary  sacs  does  not  allow  us  to  separate  this  subdivision 
from  the  preceding ;  as  they  lead  to  Drassus,  Clotho,  and  Segestria,  which  have  only  two  pulmonary 
sacs,  the  natural  order  does  not  permit  us  to  pass  from  Mygale  to  the  chasing  Spiders,  Lijcosa  ; 
Mygale,  in  fact,  consists  of  weaving  Spiders,  and  it  is  in  this  division  that  A.  avicularia  was  originally 
placed  by  Linnaeus. 

Dysdern,  Latr.,  has  six  eyes,  arranged  in  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  open  part  in  front ;  the  chelicerffi  very  robust  and 
advanced,  and  the  maxiilie  straight  and  dilated  at  the  insertion  of  the  palpi.  Type,  D.  eri/thrina,  Latr.,  Walck., 
[France,  England.  The  Spiders  of  this  and  a  new  allied  genus  (Ooho^s)  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  memoir, 
published  by  R.  Templeton,  Esq.,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal.] 

Filisfata^  Latr.,  has  eight  eyes,  arranged  on  a  small  elevation  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax ;  the 
chelicercE  are  small,  and  the  maxiilie  curved  on  the  outer  edge,  and  forming  an  arch  round  the  tongue.  Type, 
T.  bicolor,  Latr.,  France.    Another  species  is  found  at  Guadaloupe,  differing  in  having  longer  legs,  &c. 

We  now  pass  to  those  species  of  Spiders  which  have  only  a  pair  of  pulmonary  sacs  and  spiracles. 
All  the  following  species  possess  5-jointed  palpi,  inserted  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  maxillae,  near  to  the 
base,  and  often  in  a  notch,  the  tongue  produced  between  them,  and  either  square,  triangular,  or  semi- 
circular, and  six  spinnerets  at  the  antis.  The  last  joint  of  the  palpi  of  the  males  is  more  or  less  ovoid, 
and  generally  incloses  in  an  excavation  a  very  complicated  sexual  organ,  but  in  Segestria  it  is  simple. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  species,  entering  into  the  genus  Mygale,  they  compose  that  of 

Aranea,  Lin.  {Araneus  of  some  authors), 
[Which  Latreille  divides  into  two  principal  groups,  according  to  their  sedentary  or  wandering  habits.] 
The  first  division  comprises  the  sedentary  Spiders,  which  construct  webs,  or  at  least  throiv  out  threads 
for  the  capture  of  their  prey,  and  generally  station  themselves  upon  or  near  their  webs  as  well  as  near 
their  eggs.  Their  eyes  are  close  together,  upon  the  broad  part  of  the  forehead,  sometimes  eight  in 
number  (four  or  two  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  at  the  side),  or  sometimes  only  six.  [Tliis 
division  comprises  two  subdivisions,  the  Rectigrades  and  the  Laterigrades.] 

The  first  of  these  subdivisions  comprises  those  species  which  always  walk  straight  forwards,  whence 
are  named  Rfctigrades  :  they  weave  close  wel)S,  upon  which  they  remain  stationary,  with  their  legs 
elevated  in  repose.  Sometimes  the  two  anterior  and  the  two  posterior  are  longest,  and  sometimes  the 
four  anterior,  or  the  fourth  and  the  third  pairs.     The  eyes  are  not  arranged  in  a  crescent. 

We  may  divide  these  into  three  sections  [the  Tuhiteles,  Inequiteles,  and  Orbiteles]. 

The  TuBiTEL.^,  or  Tapestry-weavers,  have  cylindrical  spinnerets,  placed  close  together  in  a  bunch 
directed  backwards.  The  legs  are  robust,  with  the  anterior  or  posterior  pair  largest  in  some,  but  all  the 
legs  of  nearly  equal  size  in  the  others. 

In  the  two  following  subgenera,  the  maxillre  form  an  arch  round  the  tongue,  thus  approaching  Filistata,  and 
receding  from  the  following.   The  eyes  are  always  eight  in  number,  arranged  four  and  four  in  two  transverse  lines. 

Clotho  (Walck.,  Uroctea,  Dufour,)  a  singular  genus,  with  very  small  cheliceras,  capable  of  being  hut  slightly 
extended,  without  teeth,  with  very  small  hooks,  the  body  short,  legs  long,  and  scarcely  varying  in  relative  length  ; 
the  eyes  are  close  together,  and  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mygale,  Walck.,  three  on  each  side,  forming 
a  cun'e,  with  the  two  other  larger  ones  in  a  line  between  them  r  the  maxillse  and  tongue  are  proportionably  short; 
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the  former  have  a  slight  dilatation  on  the  outside,  the  latter  is  triangular :  the  two  upper  spinnerets  ore  long ;  but, 
according  lo  L.  Dul'our,  insicud  of  the  two  intermediate  spinnerets  there  are  two  comb-shaped  valves,— but  I  have 
distinctly  seen  in  a  wellpresericd  specimen  six  spinnerets,  tlic  two  superior  being  the  largest,  and  four  others 
very  small :  the  anus  on  each  side  is  ftunislKd  with  n  pencil  of  retractile  hairs,  which  L.  Dufour  has  called  conib- 
sha|>ed  valves,  and  which  are  distinct  from  the  intermediate  spinnerets. 

The  only  species,  Ur.  S-maculata,  Dufour  (tV.  Uurandi,  Latr.),  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  brown  maroon 
colour,  with  the  abdomen  black,  marked  with  live  yellowish  spots.  Found  in  the  south  of  Kuropc  and  Egypt. 
Uufour  has  made  some  curious  observations  on  its  habits.  It  constructs  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  or  in  crevices 
of  rocks,  a  cocoon  in  the  shape  of  a  cap  or  patella  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  circumference  having  seven  or  eight 
festoons  ;  the  points  alone  being  ti.xed  to  the  stone  by  means  of  threads,  whilst  the  edges  of  the  festoons  are  free. 
This  singular  tent  is  of  an  admirable  texture,  the  outer  surface  resembling  the  finest  tall'ety,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  folds.  When  young  it  only  constructs  two  layers,  between  wliicli  it  takes  its  station.  But  sub- 
sequently, perhaps  at  each  moulting,  it  adds  additional  folds,  and  when  the  period  of  reproduction  arrives  it 
weaves  another  apartment  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs  and  young  when  hatched,  of  a  softer 
te.xture.  The  inside  of  its  habitation  is  always  singularly  clean.  The  bags  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed  are  four, 
live,  or  six  in  number  in  each  habitation ;  they  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  lenticular  form. 
It  is  not  until  the  end  of  December  or  January  that  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  they  arc  enveloped  in  fine  dow  ii  to 
guard  them  from  the  cold.  The  edges  of  the  festoons  not  being  fastened  together,  the  insect  is  able  to  creep  in  and 
out  at  will  by  lifting  them  up.  \Yhen  the  young  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  maternal  cares,  they  ipiil  their  com- 
Tiion  habitation  and  form  separate  abodes,  and  their  parent  dies  in  her  tent,  which  is  thus  the  birthplace  and  tomb 
of  the  Ul*octea. 

Drassiis,  Walck.,  has  robust  chelicersc,  toothed  beneath,  the  maxilla:  truncated  obliquely  at  the  tip,  and  the 
tongue  oval,  truncated  beneath ;  the  line  foniicd  by  the  four  posterior  eyes  is  longer  than  that  of  the  four  anterior 
ones,  the  proportions  of  the  external  spinnerets  scarcely  differ,  and  they  have  not  the  comb-shaped  valves  which 
exist  in  Clothe ;  the  fourth  and  then  the  fore-pairs  of  legs  are  evidently  longer  than  the  others.  They  take  their 
stations  under  stones,  in  holes  of  walls,  the  interior  of  leaves,  and  form  cells  of  a  very  white  silk.  The  cocoons  of 
some  are  orbicular,  flattened,  and  composed  of  two  valves  applied  against  each  other.  M.  Walckenaer  distributed 
the  species  into  three  families,  from  the  lines  of  the  eyes  and  form  of  the  maxillas.  D.  viridissimiis,  which  alone 
comprises  his  third  division,  forms  on  the  surface  of  leaves  a  tine,  white,  and  transparent  web,  beneath  which  it 
resides.  1  have  often  found  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  pear-leaves  a  similar  web,  but  angular  at  the  edge,  like  a 
tent,  similar  to  that  of  Clotho,  and  which  is,  I  presume,  formed  by  this  species. 

M.  Uufour  found  another  species  under  stones  upon  the  highest  Pyrenees  (D.  segestriformU).  It  is  allied  to 
my  D.  melanogasler,  which  is  probably  the  D.  luci/iiffiis,  Walck.  A  very  pretty  little  species  is  common  near 
Paris,  running  on  the  ground ;  it  is  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  fulvous  thorax,  covered  with  purple  down ;  the  abdo- 
men varied  with  blue,  red,  and  green  metallic  tints,  with  golden  lines  or  spots  (/).  relucem). 

In  all  the  other  Tubitelae  the  ma-xilla:  do  not  form  an  arch  rouna  the  tongue:  they  are  dilated  on  the  outside, 
beneath  the  base  of  the  palpi. 

Segestria,  Latr.,  has  only  six  eyes,  four  in  a  curved  line,  and  two  behind  the  two  lateral  ones.  The  tongue  is 
nearly  square  and  oblong ;  the  first  and  then  the  second  pair  of  legs  are  of  the  greatest  length.  These  Spiders  spin 
in  the  holes  of  walls  cylindrical  silken  thieads,  where  they  station  themselves,  with  their  fore-legs  extended  in 
front,  diverging  threads  extended  around  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  form  a  small  web  for  catching  insects. 
.V.  peifula,  Latr.,  Araiieaflorenlhia,  Rossi,  and  other  species. 

The  other  Tubitelae  have  eialit  eyes ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  medium  in  which  they  reside,  they  may  be 
divided  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic  species.  Although  M.  Walckenaer  has  formed  the  latter  into  his  last  family 
01  the  Spiders  (that  of  jVaj/orfci),  they  have  so  inuch  relation  with  the  other  Tubitela;  that  notwithstanding  this 
dilTerence  in  their  habits  they  ought  to  be  united  with  them.  In  the  terrestrial  species  the  tongue  is  nearly  square, 
or  but  slightly  narrowed  and  truncated  at  the  tip,  the  maxillae  straight  or  nearly  straight,  and  more  or  less  dilated 
at  the  tip ;  the  two  eyes  at  each  side  of  the  ocular  group  are  separate  and  not  gemmated,  as  in  the  aquatic 
Tubitela:. 

Cliibiona,  Latr.,  differs  from  the  next  in  the  relative  length  of  the  external  spinnerets,  and  in  the  front  line  or 
eyes  being  nearly  straight.  They  make  silken  tubes  to  reside  in,  which  they  place  under  stones,  in  crevices  of 
walls,  or  between  leaves.    The  cocoons  are  globular  (.1.  holosericea,  Lin. ;  A.  atrox,  De  Geer.) 

Aranea,  which  at  first  we  had  named  Tegeimria,  still  retained  by  M.  Walckenaer,  and  to  which  we  unite  his 
Agelrme  and  Npssi,  has  the  two  upper  spinnerets  evidently  larger  than  the  others,  and  the  front  line  of  the  eyes 
forms  a  curve.  They  construct  in  the  interior  of  our  habitations,  in  the  angles  of  walls,  upon  plants  and  hedges, 
ill  the  ground  or  under  stones,  large  webs  [cobwebs]  nearly  horizontal,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  tube 
in  which  they  station  themselves,  without  motion  (Araiiea  domestica,  Linn. ;  Tegenana  civilia,  Walck. ;  Ar. 
labt/httt/iica,  Linn.,  &c.) 

Argi/ronela,  Latr.  (comprising  the  Nagades,  Walckenaer;  or  Tubiteles  aquatiques,  Latr.)  has  the  maxiUae  inclin- 
in_'  upon  the  tongue,  which  is  triangular.  The  two  eyes  at  each  lateral  extremity  of  the  ocular  group  are  placed 
close  together  on  a  particular  eminence  1  the  four  others  form  a  square.  A.  agualica,  Linn,  [or  diving  Water- 
spider]  is  blackish-brown,  with  the  abdomen  darker  coloured,  silky,  and  with  four  impressed  dots  on  the  back. 
It  resides  in  standing  water,  in  which  it  swims  with  the  abdomen  encased  in  a  bubble  of  air,  and  in  w  hich  it  forms 
for  its  retreat  an  oval  cell  filled  with  air  and  formed  of  silk,  from  which  threads  proceed  to  the  diftereut  adjacent 
water-plants  in  all  directions.  Here  it  devours  its  prey,  constructs  its  egg-case,  which  it  carefully  guards,  and 
passes  the  winter,  having  first  closed  the  cell. 
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The  second  section  of  the  sedentary  and  rectigrade  Spiders — that  of  the  Ixequitel.e  or  Spinning 
Sj)iders  {Araiynees  Jiiandieres)^  has  tlie  external  spinnerets  nearly  conical,  very  slightly  exserted, 
convergent,  arranged  in  a  rosette,  and  the  legs  very  slender.  The  maxilla;  incline  towards  the  tongue, 
and  are  narrow  at  the  tip,  or  at  least  are  not  dilated.  The  majority  have  the  first  pair  of  legs,  and 
then  the  fonrtii,  the  longest ;  the  abdomen  is  larger,  softer,  and  more  coloured  than  in  the  preceding 
tribes.  They  construct  webs  with  irrregular  meshes  composed  of  threads,  which  cross  in  all  directions 
and  different  surfaces.  They  whirl  threads  round  their  prey,  take  great  pains  in  the  preservation  of 
tlieir  eggs,  and  do  not  leave  them  until  they  are  hatched.     They  live  but  a  short  time. 

Sn/fodffi,  Latr.,  has  only  six  eyes,  arrang-eil  in  pairs,  and  the  ungues  of  the  tarsi  are  inserted  upon  a  supple- 
mental joint.  iS.  t/ioracica,  Latr.,  inhabits  the  interior  of  our  apartments;  another  species,  S.  rubescetis,  was 
found  byDufourin  the  mountains  of  Valencia.  It  fabricates  an  irregular  tube  of  slender  texture,  of  a  milky- 
white,  like  that  of  Dysdera  en/thnna. 

T/ieridioii,  Walck.,  has  eight  eyes  thus  arranged,  four  in  the  middle  in  a  square,  the  two  anterior  ones  placed  on 
a  protuberance,  and  two  on  each  side,  also  placed  on  an  elevation  common  to  both  ;  the  thorax  is  like  a  reversed 
heart,  or  nearly  triangular.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  Type,  Aranea  IZ-gutfafa,  Fabr.,  Rossi.— Found 
in  Tuscany  and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Its  bite  is  considered  very  venomous,  and  even  mortal.*— (See  the  Taileau 
and  the  Histoire  des  Arajieidex  of  Walckenaer;  the  Annates  des  Set.  Naiur.f  and  the  Ann.  des  Set.  Physiq.) 

A.  macianSi  Fab.,  an  American  species,  is  similarly  dreaded.  These  fears  seem  more  to  originate  in  the  black 
colour  of  the  animals,  which  are  marked  with  blood-coloured  spots.  T.  benignum^  Walck.,  takes  up  its  abode  in 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  thus  defends  them  from  the  attacks  of  other  insects. 

£jOi>/HKj,  Walck.,— has  also  eight  eyes,  but  which  are  placed  close  together  upon  a  common  elevation  of  the 
narrow  and  subcylindric  thorax.    E.  tntncafus,  Latr.    Puris,  Italy. 

P/iolcus,  Walck., --has  the  first  and  then  the  second  legs  the  longest ;  the  eyes,  eight  in  number,  are  placed  upon 
a  tubercle,  and  arranged  in  three  groups,  one  on  each  side  composed  of  three  eyes  placed  in  a  triangle,  and  the  t\\  o 
others  in  the  middle,  in  a  transverse  row.  PA,  Phalangioides,  Walck.,  has  the  body  long  and  very  narrow,  of  a 
very  pale  livid  colour;  abdomen  very  soft,  and  marked  above  with  blackish  spots;  legs  extremely  long  and  very 
slender,  with  a  white  ring  at  the  tip  of  the  thighs  and  tibise.  It  is  common  in  houses,  where  it  spins  a  web 
composed  of  loose  threads  in  the  angles  of  walls.  The  female  gums  her  eg:gs  into  a  rounded  naked  body,  which  it 
bears  about  in  its  jaws.  Dufour  found  another  species  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  in  Valencia.  Like  the  preceding, 
it  balances  itself  backwards  and  forwards  upon  its  very  slender  feet. 

The  third  section  of  the  sedentar)'  rectigrade  Spiders  is  that  of  the  Orbitel^,  or  the  Araiynees 
iendeiLses  of  some  authors,  having  the  extei-nal  spinnerets  nearly  conical,  slightly  exserted,  convergent 
and  arranged  in  a  rosette,  the  legs  slender,  and  the  maxilla;  straight  or  sensibly  widened  at  the  tip  ; 
the  first  pair  of  legs,  and  then  the  second,  are  always  the  longesi.  The  eyes  are  eight  in  number,  and 
thus  arranged, — four  in  the  middle  in  a  square  and  the  two  others  on  each  side.  Tliey  resemble  the  Ine- 
quitelae  in  the  size,  softness,  varied  colours  of  the  abdomen,  and  shortness  of  their  lives ;  but  they  make 
their  webs  with  regular  meshes,  arranged  in  concentric  circles  crossed  by  straight  radii  extending  from 
the  circumference  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  where  the  insects  remain  stationary  and  in  a  reversed 
position.  Some  species  secrete  themselves  in  a  cavity  or  cell  which  they  construct  near  the  edges  of 
the  net,  wdiich  is  sometimes  horizontal  and  sometimes  perpendicular.  The  eggs  are  agglutinated 
together,  very  numerous,  and  inclosed  in  a  large  cocoon.  The  threads  which  support  the  web,  and 
which  stretch  to  about  a  fifth  their  length,  are  used  for  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer,  an  astronomical 
instrument,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Arago. 

Lim/p/iia,  Latr.,  has  four  of  the  eyes  in  the  middle,  forming  a  trapezium  widest  behind ;  the  two  hinder  eyes 
behifc  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  four  others,  arranged  in  two  pairs,  one  on  each  side  and  in  an  oblique  direction. 
The  maxilla  are  dilated  at  the  tip.  L.  triangularis,  Walck. ;  Aranea  montana,  Linn.,  &c.  They  construct  upon 
various  shrubs  an  horizontal  slender  web,  attached  by  irregular  threads  in  many  points ;  this  web  is  thus  a 
melange  of  those  of  the  Ineguitelce  and  Orbitela.  Tlie  insect  stations  itself  on  the  under  side  in  a  transverse 
position. 

Vloborns,  Latr.,  has  the  four  posterior  eyes  placed  at  equal  distances  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  two  lateral  ones 
of  the  front  line  nearer  the  front  edge  of  the  thorax  than  the  two  intermediate  ones.  The  maxiilaa  widen  from 
near  the  base,  and  are  spatulated  at  the  tip;  the  tarsi  of  the  three  hind  pairs  of  legs  are  terminated  by  a  single 
unguis.  The  body  is  long  and  subcylindrical.  ^^^len  stationed  in  the  middle  of  their  web,  they  stretch  their  four 
fore-le^s  fonvard  in  a  straight  line,  and  their  two  hind  ones  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  third  pair  being  laterally 
extended.  They  make  webs  like  the  other  Orbitelse,  but  looser  and  horizontally.  The  cocoon  is  narrow,  long, 
angular  at  the  sides,  and  suspended  vertically  by  one  end  to  a  net ;  the  other  end  is  produced  into  two  points,  as 
stated  to  me  by  M.  Dufour.  U.  Waickenncrins,  Lat. ;  found  in  the  woods  of  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  and  other 
southern  departments ;  five  lines  long. 

•   This  species  is  the  type  of  Walnkeuaer's  genus  Latrodectes,  founded  upon  supposed  differences  in  the  rclntive  length  of  the  legs. 
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Telrcignatha.  Latr.,  hns  the  eyes  arranged,  four  and  four,  in  two  lines  nearly  parallel,  and  separated  by 
nearly  equal  intervals  j  the  maxilla;  long,  narrow,  and  dilated  only  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  chelieera;  are  very 
long,  especially  in  the  males  :  the  web  is  vertical— 'f.  eslensa,  Walck.,  Linn. 

Epeirn,  Walck.,  has  the  two  eyes  on  each  side  close  together,  and  the  four  middle  ones  forming  a  square.  The 
niaxillK  arc  dilated  from  the  base,  and  form  a  rounded  palette.  E.  cucurbilina  is  the  only  known  species  of  which 
the  web  is  horizontal ;  that  of  all  the  others  is  vertical  or  inclined. 

Some  species  place  themselves  in  the  centre  with  the  head  downwards ;  the  others  make  in  its  vicinity  a  small 
cell,  cither  arched  over,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  silken  tube,  and  sometimes  composed  of  leaves  brought  together 
and  attached  by  threads,  or  opened  above  like  a  bird's  nest.  The  webs  of  some  exotic  species  are  compose<l  of 
threads  suthciently  strong  to  catch  small  birds,  and  even  to  annoy  man  when  he  may  happen  to  come  into  contact 
w  ilh  them.  The  egg  case  is  generally  globular,  but  that  of  some  species  is  of  an  oval  ligurc  truncated  at  one  end,  or 
resembling  a  very  short  cone.  The  natives  of  New  Holland  ( Voi/agc  H  la  recherche  de  La  Perome,  p.  239)  and  of  some 
of  Ihe  South  Sea  Islands,  when  in  want  of  other  food,  devour  a  species  of  Epeira,  early  allied  to  E.  emriem,  Kabr. 
M.  Walckenaer  mentions  si.xty-IOur  species  of  Epeira,  generally  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  colours, 
forms,  and  habits.  He  has  distributed  them  into  various  small  and  very  natural  families,  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  simplify  the  study  in  the  2nd  edition  of  the  iVoiii'.  Dicl.  d'llist.  Nat.,  article  Epeira.  Various  important 
considerations,  however,  such  as  the  characters  of  the  sexual  organs,  have  been  neglected  or  not  sufficiently 
studied.    Thi' most  interesting  species  are 

Epeira  diadema,  Lin.— This  is  of  a  large  size,  with  the 
abdomen  marked  with  a  triple  cross  formed  of  small 
white  spots;  it  is  very  abundant  in  antunm.  The  eggs 
[which  the  parent  deposits  at  the  commencement  of  the 

7'     --//  W     itG&i\     r     i  \  Wi-i-^TT     cold  weather,  in  angles  of  the  ceilings  of  ro(mi8,  passages, 

I  /  P(Sl.   ^sJ^SS/ir  'y/\\\\\\  \  \  \     *^"-"-  "'°''  gardens,  enveloping  them  with  a  loose  white 

^^^^  silken  web]  are  hatched  in  the  spring  of  the  following 

year. 

E.  ventricosa,  De  Geer,  has  the  abdomen  flattened,  of  a 
greyish-brown  or  obscure  yellowish  colour,  with  a  black 
band  margined  with  grey  down  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  eight  or  ten  impressed  dots.  It  spins  its  web  against 
walls  or  other  bodies,  and  hides  itself  in  a  nest  of  white 
silk,  which  it  constructs  beneath  some  prominence,  or 
in  some  cavity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  web.  It 
neither  works  nor  feeds  except  during  the  night,  or  when 
there  is  but  little  day-light. 

B.fatciala,  Walck.,  has  the  thorax  covered  with  a  thin  silvery  pubescence  ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  fine  yellow  with 
black  transverse  lines.  Its  cocoon  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  resembles  a  small  balloon  ;  of  a  grey  colour,  with 
longitudinal  black  ribs,  with  one  of  the  extremities  truncated,  and  closed  by  a  flat  silken  lid.  The  interior  exhibits 
a  very  fine  down,  which  envelopes  the  eggs.  This  species  is  found  at  the  edges  of  running  water,  where  it  spins 
a  vertical  web,  of  a  very  regidar  construction,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  stations  itself.  M.  Dufour  has  given  a  very 
detailed  account  of  this  species,  and  of  its  habits,  {Aim.  Sci.  Phi/siq.  toui.  vi.,)  and  has  for  the  first  time  described 
the  male,  [which  is  exceedingly  small,  compared  w  ith  the  female.]  [The  egg  cocoon  of  this  species  is  described 
and  figured  in  the  Field  Naturalixi's  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.] 

Epeira  citcurbitina,  Lin.,  A.  senoculata,  Fabr.,  spins  its  web  of  small  extent  in  a  horizontal  position,  amongst 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants. 

Epeira  opuntia^  Dufour,  constantly  stations  itself  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  agave  and  opuntia  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia  in  Spain,  where  it  constructs  its  net  with  loose  and  irregular  meshes.  1  ts  cocoons  are  oval  and  of  a  whitish 
colour,  composed  of  two  coats,  the  interior  of  which  envelopes  the  eggs. 

Amongst  the  exotic  species  some  are  very  remarkable.  Some  of  them  have  the  abdomen  cased  with  a  very  solid 
skin  armed  points,  or  horny  spines,  {A.  mititaris,  spinosa^  hejacaiithoj  teiracanthu^&iC.,  Fabr. :  £.  cuvvicanda^ 
Vauthier,  {Ann.  Sci.  Nai.  torn,  i.)  has  the  abdomen  dilated  behind  and  armed  with  two  extremely  long,  curved, 
slender  spines.  These  spined  species  ought  to  form  a  distinct  siibgenus,  [Gasteracantha,  Latr.,  in  Cours 
d*Entomologie'\. 

Other  exotic  species  of  Epeira  have  bimdles  of  hairs  upon  the  legs,  (A.  pilipes,  clavipes,  Fabr.)  Dr.  Leach  forms 
his  genus  Nephiaa  with  one  of  these  species,  named  A',  maculala. 

We  now  pass  to  Spiders,  sedentary  like  the  preceding,  but  which  are  able  to  walk  sideways,  hack- 
wards,  forwards — in  fact,  in  any  direction.  These  form  the  section  of  the  Laterijrades.  The  four 
fore-legs  are  always  longer  than  the  others ;  sometimes  the  second  pair  exceeds  the  first,  but  some- 
times they  are  equal  to  them ;  the  animal  stretches  them  out,  tliroughout  their  entire  length,  upon  the 
surface  upon  which  it  is  stationed.  The  chelicerae  are  generally  small,  and  their  hook  is  folded 
transversely,  as  in  the  four  preceding  tribes ;  the  eyes  are  always  eight  in  number,  often  very  unequal, 
and  form,  by  their  union,  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  crescent ;  the  two  lateral  posterior  ones  are  placed 
further  backwards  and  nearer  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax  than  the  others.     The  maxill.-e  are  in  a  great 
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number  inclined  towards  the  tongue.  The  body  is  generally  aepressed,  like  a  Crab,  with  the  abdomen 
broad,  rounded,  or  triangular. 

These  Spiders  keep  themselves  immovably  fixed,  with  the  legs  stretched  out,  upon  vegetables.  They 
do  not  make  webs,  merely  throwing  out  a  few  solitary  threads  in  order  to  catch  their  prey.  The 
cocoon  is  orbicular  and  flattened;  they  hide  it  between  the  leaves  of  plants,  of  which  they  bring  the 
edges  into  contact,  guarding  it  carefully  until  the  birth  of  the  young. 

Micrommata,  Latr.,  Sparassus,  Walck.,*  has  the  maxillEE  straight,  parallel,  and  rounded  at  the  edge,  the  eyes 
arianged  into  two  rows,  the  posterior  row  being  the  Iono;est,  and  curved  behind;  the  tongue  is  semicircular. 
Af.  Smaraffdula,  Fab. y  A.  vinffissitna,  De  G.,  o(  a.  grass-green  colour,  with  the  abdomen  yellowish-green,  with  a 
darker  line.  Found  common  in  woods  near  Paris,  where  it  fastens  three  or  four  leaves  together  into  a  triangular 
pocket,  lining  the  interior  with  thick  silk,  placing;  its  cocoon  in  the  middle,  which  is  round  and  white,  and  permits 
the  eE:g's  to  be  perceived  within ;  these  are  not  g-lued  together. 

Jf.  Argclas  (the  name  of  which  reminds  naturalists  of  that  of  one  of  our  most  zealous  savans,  whom  I  have 
held  up  to  their  esteem  as  my  deliverer  in  the  revolutionary  troubles),  is  one  of  our  largest  [French]  species,  being 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.  This  species  was  discovered  near  Bordeaux,  by  the  naturalist  to  whom  I  have  dedi- 
cated it.  Subsequently,  M.  Dufom- discovered  it  in  the  most  arid  mountains  of  Vaientia,  where  he  observed  its 
habits.  It  runs  with  velocity,  extending  its  legs  laterally,  its  unguicular  cushions  permitting^  it  to  retain  its 
station  on  the  smoothest  surfaces  and  in  every  situation.  Its  cocoon  (which  it  constructs  on  the  under  side  of 
pieces  of  rock)  resembles  that  of  Clotho  Durandi.  It  also  secretes  itself  there  against  inclement  weather  and  its 
enemies,  and  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs.  This  is  an  oval  tent,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  fastened  upon  the 
stones,  nearly  like  marine  patella:.  It  is  composed  of  an  outer  envelope  of  yellowish  tatfety,  thin,  like  the  peel  of 
an  onion,  but  resisting;  and  of  an  inner  covering,  more  pliant,  soft,  and  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  by  these 
apertures,  furnished  with  valves,  that  the  animal  goes  out.  The  cocoon  is  globular,  placed  underneath  its  abode, 
so  that  it  can  cover  it,  and  contains  about  sixty  eggs. 

I  believe  we  must  also  place  in  this  genus  the  Aranea  venatoria,  Linn.,  figured  in  Sloane^s  Jamaica  (pi.  225, 
fol.  2 ;  Nhamdia,  2?  Pison),  and  another  species  from  East  India,  very  hke  the  preceding,  and  which  we  see 
figured  upon  the  drawings  and  tapestry  imported  from  China. 

Senelops,  Dufour,  has  the  maxills  straight,  without  a  lateral  notch,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  being  obliquely 
truncate;  the  tongue  is  semicircular.  The  eyes  are  thus  arranged,— six  in  front,  forming  a  transverse  [tortuous] 
line,  and  two  others,  posterior,  and  situated,  one  on  each  side,  behind  each  extremity  of  the  preceding  line;  the 
legs  long,  and  the  second  pair  the  longest,  and  then  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  longer  than  the  first. 
S.  omalosoma,  Dufour,  Valencia,  inhabiting  the  rocks,  and  running  with  the  quickness  of  a  dart ;  also  in  Syria. 
Other  species  occur  in  Senegal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  antl  Mauritius. 

P/iiiodromuSy  Walck.,  has  the  maxills  inclined  upon  the  tongue,  which  is  longer  than  broad;  the  eyes,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  apart,  form  a  crescent  or  semicircle,  the  lateral  ones  not  being  placed  upon  tubercles  or  emi- 
nences. The  chelicerae  are  long  and  cylindrical ;  the  four  or  two  hind  legs  do  not  materially  differ  in  length  from 
the  preceding.  According  to  M.  Walckenaer,  these  spiders  run  with  rapidity,  the  legs  laterally  extended,  watch 
for  their  prey,  throw  out  single  threads  for  its  retention,  and  hide  themselves  in  holes,  or  amongst  the  leaves,  which 
they  draw  together  when  they  deposit  their  eggs. 

Some  species  have  the  body  flat  and  broad,  the  abdomen  short,  dilated  behind,  with  the  four  middle  legs  longest. 
Such  is  Ph.  margaritanu^,  Clerck,  which  is  three  lines  long,  and  is  very  common  upon  trees,  wooden  fences, 
walls,  &c.,  where  it  sits  with  its  feet  extended  ;  when  watched  it  escapes  with  great  rapidity,  or  falls  to  the  ground 
by  dividing  the  thread  by  which  it  was  held.  Its  cocoon  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  incloses  about  a  hundred  eggs, 
which  are  yellow  and  loose.  It  is  placed  in  the  crevices  of  trees  or  posts  exposed  to  the  north,  and  is  very  care- 
fully guarded. 

The  other  species  of  Philodromus,  which  Walckenaer  forms  into  several  small  groups,  have  the  body,  and  often 
the  chellcerffi,  proportionably  longer.  The  abdomen  is  pear-shaped,  or  oval,  and  soipetimes  cylindrical.  The 
second  pair  of  legs,  and  then  the  first  or  the  fourth,  are  longest.    P//.  rhombicm,  Walck. ;  Ph.  oblongus,  Walck.,  &c. 

Thomisusy  Walck.,  differs  from  Philodromus  in  the  chehcerae,  proportionably  shorter  and  wedjre-shaped,  and  the 
four  posterior  legs  very  evidently  shorter  than  the  four  anterior.  The  lateral  eyes  are  often  placed  on  tubercles, 
while  those  of  Philodromus  are  always  sessile.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  commonly  called  Crab-spiders.  The 
males  are  very  different  in  their  colours  from  the  females,  and  generally  much  smaller. 

Some  species  (all  of  which  are  exotic)  have  the  eyes  arranged  in  two  transverse,  nearly  parallel  lines,  four  and 
four,  the  posterior  line  being  the  longest.     E.  Lamarckii,  Lair,  (allied  to  Aranea  nobilis,  Fabr.),  &c. 

In  the  others,  forming  the  greatest  number,  the  general  outline  of  the  eyes  forms  a  crescent,  with  the  convex 
part  in  front.    A.  globosa,  Fab. ;  A.  cristata,  Clerck  ;  A.  atrea,  De  Geer,  &c. 

Storena,  Walck.,  although  imperfectly  known,  appears  to  terminate  this  section,  and  to  lead  to  Oxyopes  (which 
is  as  much  alhed  to  the  Crab-Spiders  as  to  the  Wolf-spiders),  and  has  the  maxillae  inclined  upon  the  lip,  which 
is  long  and  triangular,  and  nearly  as  long  as  them  ;  the  cheliceras,  conical ;  the  two  fore-legs  and  then  the  second 
pair  the  longest ;  the  eyes  arranged  thus— 2,  4,  2. 

The  second  general  division  of  the  bipulmonary  Spiders,  that  of  the  Wanderers   {Vagabondes, 

•  M.  Walckenaer  places  this  genus  in  the  series  of  those  which  are  at  limee  wandering  and 
and  which  linve  only  two  hooks  to  the  tkrsi. 
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tlms  named  in  opposition  to  the  former  liivision  of  tlie  Sedentary  species),  have  the  eyes,  always  eijilit 
in  number,  extended  lengthways  iilnng  tlie  thorax  rather  than  transversely,  or  at  least  the  space  tiny 
oocupy  is  as  long  as  hroad,  and  which  form,  by  their  union,  either  a  cunilinear  triangle,  or  a  trun'*ated 
oval,  or  a  square.  Two  or  four  of  their  eyes  are  often  much  larger  than  the  others ;  the  thorax  is 
broad,  and  the  feet  are  robust,  those  of  the  fourth  pair,  the  two  first,  or  those  of  the  second  pair 
generally,  exceed  the  others  in  length.  These  Spiders  do  not  spin  webs,  wait  for  their  prey,  seize  it 
running  or  leap  upon  it.     We  divide  these  into  two  sections,  the  Ciiigrades  and  the  Saltigradcs. 

The  first,  tliat  of  the  Citigrades,  comprises  the  species  whicli  are  called  Wolf-spiders  by  some 
writers.  The  eyes  form,  by  their  arrangement,  either  a  curvilinear  or  oval  triangle,  or  a  square,  the 
front  side  of  which  is  much  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  the  thorax  ;  this  part  of  the  body  is  ovoid, 
narrowed  in  front,  and  with  a  central  longitudinal  ridge  ;  the  legs  are  only  fitted  for  running ;  the 
maxillic  are  always  straight  and  rounded  at  the  tip  ;  the  females  of  most  of  the  species  sit  upon  their 
cocoon  or  carry  it  about  with  them,  applied  against  the  breast  and  the  base  of  the  belly,  or  suspended 
at  the  anus.  They  do  not  abandon  it  except  in  the  utmost  extremity,  and  return  to  hunt  for  it  when 
they  have  no  longer  cause  of  alarm.  They  also  tend  their  young  with  care  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Ojri/opes,  Latr.,  Sphaxtix,  Walck.,  have  the  eyes  arranged  in  four  transverse  lines,  in  pairs,  the  front  and  hind 
ones  beinff  shortest,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  oval.  The  first  pair  of  legs  is  longest.  A*,  heteropt/tatmus,  Walck.  ; 
O.  variegatus,  Latr.,  &c. 

CVcnw*,  Walck.,  has  the  eyes  arranged  in  three  transverse  lines,  gradually  becoming  broaticr  (2, 4,  2,)  and  forminff 
a  kind  of  reversed  curvilinear  triangle,  truncated  at  the  front,  or  its  narrowest  part.  The  tongue  is  square ;  the 
fourth  and  then  the  first -pair  of  legs  are  the  louirest.    Established  on  a  Spider,  of  large  size,  found  at  Cayenne. 

Dolomedes,  l^ir.,  has  the  eyes  arranged  in  three  transverse  lines  (4,  2,  2),  forming  a  square,  rather  broader  than 
long,  with  the  two  posterior  placed  on  an  eminence ;  and  which  have  the  second  pair  of  legs  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  first  pair ;  those  of  the  fourth  pair  are  longest.    The  tongue  is  square. 

Some  species  have  the  two  lateral  eyes  of  the  front  line  longer  than  the  two  middle  ones  placed  between  them, 
and  the  abdomen  terminated  in  a  point.  The  females  construct,  on  the  top  of  trees  full  of  leaves,  a  silken  nest,  like 
a  funnel  or  bell,  where  Ihey  lay  their  eggs,  but  when  they  go  out  to  hunt  or  are  forced  to  abandon  their  retreat, 
they  always  carry  their  cocoon  with  them,  attaching  it  to  their  breasts.  Clerck  says  that  he  saw  thera  leap  upon 
flies  which  were  flying  around  them.    Ar.  mirabiiis,  Clerck  ;  A.  rufo-fasciata,  Fab.  &c. 

The  other  species  have  the  four  front  eyes  of  equal  size,  and  the  abdomen  oval  and  rounded  at  the  tip.  They 
inhabit  the  sides  of  water,  ruifning  on  its  surface  with  surprising  quickness,  and  even  entering  into  it  without 
being  wetted.  The  females  make,  amongst  the  branches  of  vegetables,  large  irregular  webs,  in  which  they  place 
their  cocoon,  which  they  guard  until  the  young  are  hatched.  Dot.  marginatus,  Walck. ;  A.  fimbriates,  Clerck,  &c. 
Lycosa,  Latr.,  which^have  the  eyes  arranged  in  a  square,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  it  is  broad,  with  the  two 
posterior  not  placed  upon  an  eminence.  The  first  pair  of  legs  is  evidently  longer  than  the  second,  but  shorter 
than  the  fourth,  which  is  the  longest.  The  maxillae  are  obUquely  truncate ;  the  tongue  is  square,  but  longer  than 
broad. 

All  these  Spiders  usually  live  on  the  ground,  where  they  run  with  great  swiftness.  They  dwell  in  holes,  which 
they  have  found  or  formed,  lining  its  inside  with  silk,  and  increasing  its  size  as  they  grow.  Some  take  up  their 
abode  in  holes  of  walls,  where  they  make  silken  tubes,  the  outside  of  which  they  cover  with  earth  or  sand,  and  in 
which  they  moult  and  hybemate,  having  first  closed  the  entrance.  The  females  also  therein  lay  their  eggs  ;  they 
carry  their  egg-case  with  them  when  they  go  out  to  hunt,  and  which  is  attached  by  threads  to  the  anus.  The 
young  ones  fasten  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  upon  the  body  of  their  parent,  and  there  remain 
attached  until  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seek  their  own  food.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  defend  the  position 
of  their  habitation  with  great  courage. 

A  species  of  this  genus,  the  Tarentula,  so  named  from  the  city  of  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  in  the  environs  of  which  it 
is  common,  is  very  celebrated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  its  venom  occasions  dangerous  wounds,  often 
followed  by  death,  or  by  the  complaint  termed  tarentism,  which  could  only  be  cured  by  the  aid  of  music  and 
dancing.  Judicious  people  think  it  more  requisite  to  combat  the  terrors  of  the  imagination  than  the  effects  of 
the  venom,  for  which  the  medicinal  art  supplies  various  remedies.  M.  Chabrier  has  published  some  observations 
upon  the  Tarentula  of  the  South  of  France  {Soc.  Acad.  Lille,  4  Cahicr).  The  genus  is  numerous  in  species,  which 
have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 

L.  tarentula  (Aranea  tarentula,  Unn.,)  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  red,  with  a 
transverse  central  black  bar.*  The  Tarentula  of  the  South  of  France  [L.  narbonnaise,  Walck.)  is  rather  smaller, 
with  the  belly  black,  with  a  red  margin.  L.  febrilis,  Clerck,  an  analogous  species,  occurs  near  Paris ;  L.  saccata 
is  much  smaller,  and  is  very  common  near  Paris  [and  London]. 

Myrmecia,  Latr.,  in  Ann.  Sci.  A'a/.,  torn.  iii.  p.  27  [as  the  generic  name  implies,  greatly  resembles  an  Ant].  The 
legs  are  long,  nearly  filiform,  the  fourth  and  the  first  pairs  being  the  longest  ;  the  thorax  appears  as  if  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  anterior  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other  two,  which  are  knotted.    The  abdomen  is 

■  [Srverftl   tpeciet  hkve  been  con/ounded  anticr    this    name.      M.    i   det  SeirnetM  NatureHei,  ISSi,  tnnsUted  in   tbe  Magazine  of  Natural 
Dofour  has  published  ui  eUboraic  fcctouni  of  the   habiis  of  one  of   I   Uittory,  vol. !.,  new  aeries.l 
tKc«e.  wLicb   he  reiru-dt  u  tbe  red  J/.  TVrrirru/a,  in  tbe  Annalri   ' 
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much  shorter  thau  the  thorax,  and  covered  half  way  from  the  base  by  a  solid  epidermis.    M.  fufva,  Brazil.    There 
also  appear  to  be  other  species  in  Georgia,  in  North  America. 

[Myrmarachne,  MacLeay,  appears  only  to  be  a  geog-raphical  section  of  Myrmecia,  having'  the  head  portion  of  the 
cephalothorax  more  elongated,  whereby  the  posterior  eyes  are  removed  wider  apart.  M.  atra  of  Perty,  is  precisely 
of  the  same  form  as  Mi/rmarac/ine  melanocephala.  It  is  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  impressions  to  assert  that 
these  Spiders  prove  that  the  order  may  include  species  with  additional  articulations,  as  they  are  only  constricted 
in  several  places,  and  not  articulated.] 

The  second  section  of  the  Wandering  Spiders,  that  of  Saltigrades,  has  the  eyes  arranged  in  a  large 
square,  the  front  row  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  thorax,  which  is  nearly  square,  or  semi-oval, 
fiat,  or  but  slightly  gibbose  above,  as  broad  in  front  as  in  any  other  part,  and  suddenly  deflexed  at  tlie 
sides.     The  legs  are  fitted  for  running  and  leaping ;  the  fore-thighs  are  often  greatly  dilated. 

One  of  these  insects  is  very  common  in  summer  {Aranea  scenica,  Linn.)  upon  walls  and  windows 
exposed  to  the  sun,  takes  short  leaps,  stopping  suddenly  after  a  few  steps,  and  raising  itself  on  its  legs. 
When  it  discerns  a  fly,  or  especially  a  gnat,  it  approaches  it  cautiously  till  within  leaping  distance, 
when  it  darts  upon  it,  not  fearing  to  take  a  perpendicular  leap,  because  it  always  at  the  same  time 
suspends  itself  by  a  thread,  which  it  \vinds  off  as  it  advances.  It  also  serves  to  suspend  it  in  the  air, 
and  to  mount  up  again  to  the  spot  whence  it  leaped,  or  to  sustain  it  whilst  the  wind  carries  it  from 
place  to  place.  Such  are  the  general  habits  of  this  section.  Many  species  construct,  amongst  the 
leaves,  under  stones,  &c.,  silken  nests,  in  the  form  of  oval  sacs,  open  at  each  end,  into  which  they 
retire  in  order  to  take  rest,  to  moult,  and  to  take  refuge  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  If 
menaced  with  danger  tliey  quit  their  retreats,  and  run  off  with  great  agility.  Some  species  construct, 
with  the  same  material,  a  kind  of  tent,  which  serves  for  the  birth-place  of  their  posterity,  and  in  which 
the  young  reside  for  some  time  with  their  parent.  Other  species,  resembling  Ants,  elevate  their  fore- 
legs and  vibrate  them  with  great  rapidity.  The  males  sometimes  engage  in  contests,  in  which  their 
manoeuvres  are  very  singular,  but  which  do  not  terminate  fatally. 

Tessarops,  Rafinesque,  nearly  approaches  the  next,  but  differs,  if  there  be  not  some  error,  in  the  number  of  its 
eyes,  which  is  only  four.    {See  Annal.  Gen.  Sci.  Physiq.^  torn,  viii.) 

Pal/nmonm,  Dufoar  (in  ditto,  torn,  v.),  appears  also  intermediate  between  Eresus  and  Salticus,  the  eyes  being 
arranged  as  in  the  former  ;  the  tongue  is  also  triangular  and  pointed,  and  the  maxillBe  are  dilated  and  rounded  at 
the  tip,  but  they  are  inclined ;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  anterior  tarsi  is  inserted  laterally,  and  wants  the  ungues. 
P.  gibbus,  Dufour,  does  not  leap,  but  only  creeps  slowly.  It  is  found  under  stones  in  Valencia.  M.  Lefebvre 
brought  a  new  Spider  from  Sicily,  which  appears  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

In  the  two  following  genera  there  are  always  eight  eyes,  and  the  maxillas  are  straight. 

Eresus,  Walck.,  has  four  of  the  eyes  arranged  in  a  small  square  in  front  of  the  thorax,  and  the  other  four  form- 
ing a  much  larger  square  at  its  sides ;  the  tongue  is  triangular,  and  the  tarsi  tei-minated  by  three  ungues. 
E.  cmnaberinus,  Walck.,  Aranca  4-guttata,  Rossi,  &c. 

Salticus,  Latr.,  Attus,  Walckenaer,  has  four  of  the  eyes  in  across  line  in  front  of  the  thorax,  the  two  middle  ones 
being  the  largest,  and  the  two  others  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  thus  forming  a  large  square  open  behind  ;  the 
tongue  is  very  obtuse  at  the  tip,  and  the  tarsi  have  only  two  terminal  ungues.  The  males  of  many  species  are 
furnished  with  very  large  chelicerae.  Some  species  have  tlie  thorax  thick,  sloping,  and  very  much  inclined  at  the 
base.    Aranea  saJiguhwlenta,  Linn.,  South  of  France,  and  many  other  species. 

The  others  have  the  thorax  flattened  and  roof-like  at  the  base,  the  body  being  rather  oval,  and  clothed  vUh  thick 
pubescence,  with  the  legs  robust,  as  in  Aranea  scctiica,  Linn.,  or  narrow,  elongated,  subcylindrical,  and  naked, 
with  the  legs  long  and  slender,  as  Aranca  fonnicar la,  De  Geer. 

[Since  the  second  edition  of  this  work  many  additional  genera  of  Spiders  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Blackwall,  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  by 
M.  Walkenaer,  in  the  work  above  referred  to.  The  genera  Cherses,  Arkys,  Erigona,  and  Plectauus, 
established  by  the  latter,  are  extremely  singular  in  their  forms.  The  former  of  these  authors  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  economy  and  structural  peculiarities  of  many  species  of  Spiders,  his 
researches  being  published  in  tlie  Tra^isactions  of  the  Linntpan  Society.  M.  Ilahu  also  commenced 
the  publication  of  an  elegant  little  work.  Die  Arachniden,  since  his  death  continued  by  M.  Koch,  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  Spiders  are  described  and  figured.  M.  Perty  also  described  and  figured  many 
Brazilian  species  in  his  Delectus  of  the  Articulated  Animals  of  Brazil.  A  great  number  of  European 
species  are  also  figured  by  Herrick  Schaffer,  in  his  continuation  of  Panzer's  work  upon  German 
insects.  M.  Lucas,  who  is  attached  to  the  entomological  department  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  has 
made  these  insects  his  particular  study,  and  has  communicated  some  interesting  species  to  Gtierin's 
Magasin  de  Zoologie  and  the  Aanales  de  la  Sociele  Entomoloyique  de  France. 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  TllK  PULMONARY  ARACIINIDA,— 
Thk  Pldii'ai.im, — 
Possesses  very  large  pnlpi  in  the  sha])e  of  oxteiuleil  arras,  terminated  by  a  jiiiicer  or  claw.  Tin- 
ehelieera;,  or  external  pincers,  have  two  fingers,  one  of  which  is  moveable.  The  abdomen  is 
composed  of  very  distinct  segments,  vvitliout  spinnerets  at  the  tip;  and  the  sexual  organs  arc 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  belly.  The  entire  body  is  clothed  in  a  hard  skin.  The  thorax  is 
composed  of  a  single  piece,  and  exhibits,  near  each  of  its  anterior  angles,  three  or  two  eyelets, 
approximating  or  grouped  together ;  and  near  the  middle  of  its  anterior  extremity,  or  poste- 
riorly, but  in  the  medial  line,  two  other  eyelets,  also  close  together.  The  number  of  pulmo- 
nary sacs  is  four  or  eight. 

Some  (which  form  the  genus  T.ar.\ntul.\*,  Fabr.)  have  the  abdomen  attarhed  to  tiie  thorax  by  a 
peduncle,  or  by  a  i)ortion  of  the  transverse  diameter,  without  conib-Iike  plates  at  its  base  beneath,  or  a 
sting  at  its  extremity.  The  spiracles,  four  in  number,  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  belly,  and 
covered  by  a  plate.  The  ehelieera;  (mandibles  of  authors)  arc  clawed,  or  merely  terminated  by  a  move- 
able hook.  The  tongue  is  elongated,  very  narrow,  and  bidden.  They  have  only  a  pair  of  maxillae, 
formed  of  the  basal  part  of  the  paljii.  All  of  these  have  eight  eyes,  of  which  three,  on  each  side,  near 
the  anterior  angles,  are  arranged  in  a  triangle;  and  two  near  the  middle,  upon  the  front  margin,  placed 
upon  a  common  tubercle,  or  upon  a  small  eminence,  one  on  each  side.  The  palpi  are  spinose.  The 
tarsi  of  the  two  fore-legs  differ  from  the  others:  they  are  composed  of  many  joints,  and  resemble  threads, 
without  a  terminal  hook.  These  Arachnlda  inhabit  only  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  \Vc  arc 
unacquainted  with  their  habits.     They  now  constitute  two  genera. 

Pftrt/nns,  Oliv.,  has  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  spined  hook ;  the  body  very  fiat ;  the 

thorax  large,  nearly  crescent-shaped ;  the  abdomen  destitute  of  a  tail ;  and  the  two 

anterior  tarsi  exceedingly  long  and  slender,  resembling   thread-shaped   antonnoe. 

Phalanglum  rcnifoftne,  Linn.,  Herbst.    East  Indies.     Tarantula  renifonnis^  Fabr. 

Antilles,  &c. 

Thfliiphonm,  Latr.,  is  distinguished  from  Phrynus  by  the  very  short,  thick  palpi, 

terminated  by  a  ciaw  formed  of  two  fingers.    The  body  is  long ;  thorax  oval;  and  the 

tip  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  a  long  articulated  seta,  forming  a  tail.    Tlie  two 

anterior  tarsi  are  very  short,  with  but  few  joints.   Plialaiigium  caudatitm,  Linn.   Java. 

South  America  produces  another  species,  described  and  figured  in  the  Jaunt,  tie  Ptiifn. 

et  d'llist.  Aat.,  1777,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  call  the  "  Vinaigrier."    A 

third  smaller  species  inhabits  the  Gangetic  Delta. 
'^'^"'^^'''  [M.  Lucas  has  lately  published  a  valuable  monograph  upon  Thelyphonus,  with 

figures,  in  Gu^rin's  iSagasin  de  Zoologie,  containing  six  species,  the  largest  of  which  {T,  giganteus)  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  inhabits  Mexico.] 

The  other  Pedipalpi  have  the  abdomen  intimately  connected  with  the  thorax,  throughout  its  entire 
width,  presenting,  at  the  base  beneath,  two  moveable  comb-like  plates,  and  terminated  by  a  knotted 
tail,  armed  with  a  sting  at  its  extremity.  The  spiracles  are  eight  in  number,  exposed,  and  arranged 
four  and  four  on  each  side,  along  the  abdomen.  The  ehelieera;  are  terminated  by  two  fingers,  the  outer 
one  being  moveable.     They  form  the  genus 

Scorpio,  Linn.,  F„br. 

These  have  the  body  long,  and  suddenly  terminated  by  a  long,  slender  tail,  composed  of  six  knots,  the  last  of 
which  terminates  in  a  curved  and  very  acute  point  or  sting,  beneath  the  extremity  of  which  are  two  small  orifices, 
by  which  a  venomous  fluid  is  discharged,  contained  in  an  internal  reservoir.  The  thorax  is  oblong,  and  generally 
furnished  with  a  longitudinal,  central,  compressed  line,  having  on  each  side,  near  its  anterior  extremity,  three  or 
two  ocelli,  forming  a  curved  line;  and  near  the  middle  of  the  back  are  two  other  ocelli,  approximated  together. 
The  palpi  are  very  large,  with  a  forceps-hke  claw  at  the  tip ;  the  basal  joint  forms  a  concave  and  rounded  maxilla. 
At  the  base  of  the  four  fore-legs  is  a  triangular  appendage ;  and  these  iricces  form,  by  their  approximation,  a  kind 
of  lip  with  four  divisions,  the  two  lateral  ones  being  considered  as  maxillae,  and  the  two  others  as  forming  the 
tongue.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  twelve  joints,  including  the  tail :  the  basal  joint  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  anterior  bearing  the  sexual  organs,  and  the  posterior  the  two  combs,  the  number  of  the  teeth  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  species,  and  even  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  of  which  the  use  has  not  yet  been  deter- 

iiiroutldlng  thi«  ^cnus  with  the  fumed  TarciituU,  tleKcribed  a^tove,  antoni;:,!   the  Spirlers,  it  wuiild  lia.e 
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mined.  Each  of  the  four  following;  seg^ments  has  a  pair  of  pulmonary  sacs  and  spiraclos.  Immediately  after  the 
sixth  segment,  the  abdomen  is  sudderdy  narrowed,  the  six  terminal  knotted  joints  forming  the  tail.  The  tarsi  are 
alike,  and  3-joiiited,  with  two  terminal  urii;ues.  The  two  nervous  cords  running  from  the  brain  are  united  at  in- 
tenals,  forming^  seven  gantjlions,  of  which  the  terminal  ones  belong  to  the  tail.  For  further  details  of  the  anaton.y 
of  these  animals,  consult  the  works  of  Treviranus,  M.  de  Serres,  and  L^on  Dufour  (J'our/j.  tie  Physique,  181"). 

These  Arachnida  inhabit  the  warm  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  living'  in  the  p'ound,  hidmg  themselves 
under  stones  or  other  bodies,  generally  amongst  ruins,  or  other  dark  and  cool  places,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
houses.  They  run  quickly,  and  curve  the  tall  over  the  back.  They  can  turn  it  in  all  directions,  and  employ  it  as 
an  arm  of  defence  or  offence.  They  seize  Wood-Uce,  and  other  g-round  insects,  such  as  Carabi,  Weevils  Ortho- 
ptera,  &:c.,  which  serve  them  as  food,  with  their  pincers,  pricking  them  with  their  stings,  and  then  carrying  them 
to  their  mouth.    They  are  also  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs  of  Spiders  and  other  insects. 

The  wound  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  the  Scorpio  europicus  is  not,  as  it  appears,  ordinarily  dangerous.  Tliat 
of  the  Scorpion  of  Souvign argues,  of  Maupertuis,  or  of  the  species  which  I  have  named  Occitanus,  and  which  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  preceding:,  produces,  according  to  experiments  which  Dr.  Maccary  had  the  courage 
to  try  upon  himself,  more  alarming  effects.  The  poison  appears  to  increase  in  power  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal.    Volatile  alkali,  either  applied  interiorly  or  exteriorly,  is  used  to  counteract  its  effects. 

Some  authors  assert  that  the  indigenous  [French]  species  produce  two  broods  in  a  year,  but  it  appears  more 
correct  to  consider  that  this  takes  place  iu  the  month  of  August.  According  to  Maccary,  it  changes  its  skin  before 

coupling.  The  female  carries  her  young  upon  her  back  for 
several  days,  at  tirst  not  quitting  her  abode  at  such  time,  and 
takes  care  of  them  for  the  space  of  a  month,  by  which  time 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Some  have  eight  eyes,  forming  Leach's  genus  Buthus. 
Scorpio  afery  Linn.,  which  is  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  in- 
habits the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  &c.  5.  occitamis,  Amoroux, 
{Tunetanus,  Herbst.)  Middle  of  Europe,  Barbary,  Spain,  &c. 
The  others  have  only  six  eyes,  forming  the  restricted  genus 
Scorpio  of  Leach.  5.  europaus,  Linn.,  Fab.,  Herbst.  South 
of  France. 

[The  genus  Scorpio,  Linn.,  has  been  revised  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  in  their  great  work  upon  the  animals 
of  Arabia,  and  many  new  genera  and  subgenera  separated  therefrom.  Many  new  species  have  also  been  recently 
described  by  Koch,  in  the  continuation  of  Hahn's  Die  Arachniden.'] 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  ARACIINIDA,- 


TRACHEARLE,— 
Differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  respiratory  organs,  wliich  consist  of  radiating  or  ramified 
trachefc*,  which  only  receive  the  air  by  two  spiracles;  in  the  absence  of  a  circulating  organ t» 
and  in  the  number  of  the  eyesll;,  which  is  only  two  or  four.  From  the  want  of  sufficiently 
generalized  anatomical  observations,  the  limits  of  this  order  are  not  rigorously  determined. 
Some  species,  indeed,  of  these  Arachnida — such  as  the  PycnogonidcB — do  not  exhibit  any 
s]>iraGles ;  and  their  mode  of  respiration  is  unknown. 

The  trache an  Arachnida  are  naturally  divisible  into  those  provided  with  chelicerae  terminated 
bv  two  fingers,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  or  by  a  single  one,  equally  moveable,  in  the  form  of 
a  hook,  and  those  where  these  organs  are  replaced  by  simple  plates  or  lancets,  which,  together 
with  the  tongue,  compose  a  sucker;  but  the  majority  of  these  animals  being  miuute,  their 
examination  is  attended  with  very  great  difficulties,  so  that  these  characters  ought  only  to  be 
resorted  to  when  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  others. 


e  trochea?  are  vessels  v 
I  every  pfirt  of  the  inte 
Lircul.iiioii.  They  are  1 


1  receive  and  distribute  the  nerinl 
of  the  body,  and  \.\ia^  remedy  the 
o  kiuds,— tubalnr  or  eUiitic  (foruietl 
le  compused  oT  tt  spiral  thread) ,  and 


nloii^  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  receiving  the 
;s.  There  are  also,  in  many  insects,  two  other 
iftted  between  the  preceding,  with  which  tlicy 
h  Serres  calls  pulmonary  tracbcBe,  givinif  to 
ime  ol arterial  truibeK.  He  also  distinguishes 
the  comnioii  ones  are  closed  by  merobranuus 
Lontractioo     the  others,  named  treina^res  by 


;  presence  of  tracheiB  excludes  nil  complete  circulatiot 
listribution  of  the  blood  to  different  parts,  and  its  retu] 
ins  uf  respiration  to  the  heart.  Hence,  although  certain 
en  discovered  in  some  in<iecls  {Phanna).  and  their  ex 
Die  in  the  tracheau  Arachnida,  these  creatures  do  not  1 
ito  the  general  system.  M.  M.  de  Serres  haj«  observed  t 
\\  canal  of  Pbalani^ium  emits  a  very  great  number  of  ci 
iform  appendages,  which  appear  analogous  to  hepatic  i 
t  the  trachea:  ramify  most  extensively  upon  these  coecu 
lordint;  to  Miiller,  Hydrachtia  umbrata  baa  six  eyes  ;  bu 


TRACHEARLE. 
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THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  TRACIIEAN  ARACHNIDA,— 

TllK    PSKUDO-SCORPIONFS, 

Has  the  thorax  articulated,  witli  the  anterior  segment  largest,  like  a  corselet ;  the  ahdonien  very 
distinct,  and  annulatedj  the  palpi  very  large,  in  the  shape  of  feet  or  claws  j  eight  legs  in  both 
sexes,  with  two  cqual-siz.ed  ungues  at  the  tip  of  the  tarsi, — the  two  anterior,  at  the  most,  excepted  ; 
two  apparent  chelicera;,  terminated  hy  two  fingers;  and  two  maxillic,  formed  of  the  basal  joint  of 
the  |ialpi.  All  of  these  are  terrestrial,  and  have  the  body  oval  or  oblong.  This  family  comprises  only 
two  genera. 

Caleotifi,  Oliv.  {Sutpuffa,  Lichtenstein,  Fahr.),  having  two  ver>'  larpe  chelicerie,  with  vertical,  strongly-tontliiMl 
fingers,  one  superior,  fixed,  and  often  furnished  with  a  slender,  eIong:ated,  pointed  appendiipe*  at  its  base,  and  tlie 

other  moveable  ;  the  palpi  are  large,  projecting,  and 


in  the  shape  of  feet  or  antenna*,  terminated  by  a 
short,  vesicular  joint,  without  any  terminal  hook ; 
the  two  fore-legs  have  a  similar  shape,  and  are  cquully 
unarmed,  but  smaller;  the  others  are  terminated  by  a 
tarsus,  the  last  joint  of  which  has  two  small  cushions, 
and  two  long^  ting:ers,  with  a  hook  at  their  tips;  live 
scales  are  attached  by  a  peduncle  upon  each  Iiind  leg, 
disposed  in  a  row  upon  the  basal  joints;  two  eyes  are 
placed  close  together  upon  an  eminence  in  front  of 
tlie  anterior  thoracic  segment,  which  represents  a  large  head,  supporting-  the  mouth  and  two  fore-legs. 

The  body  is  oblong,  generally  soft,  and  clothed  with  long  bristles;  the  knob  at  the  tip  of  the  palpi  incloses  a 
peculiar  organ,  which  is  only  protruded  when  the  animal  is  irritated  ;  the  two  fore-legs  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  pair  of  palpi.  1  have  discovered  a  large  spiracle  on  each  side  of  the  body,  beiween  the  first  and  second 
legs,  as  well  as  a  slit  at  the  base  of  the  belly.  The  abdomen  is  9-jointed.  For  further  details,  see  the  description 
of  a  species  found  in  Spain,  by  Dufour  {Annates  Sci.  P/ii/xig,,  tom.  v.  pi.  69). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  designated  these  Arnchnida  under  the  names  of  Phalangium,  Solifuga,  Tetra- 
gnatha,  &c.  M.  Poe  discovered  a  species  near  Havannah,  but  the  others  are  peculiar  to  the  warm  and  sandy 
countries  of  the  old  world.  They  run  with  very  great  quickness,  erect  their  heads  when  surprised,  showing  signs 
of  resistance,  and  are  reputed  venomous.  Solpuga  fatallSy  Latr.  Bengal.  Others  are  described  in  the  monoijraph 
of  Herbstin,  and  the  voyages  of  Olivier  and  Pallas. 

[Olher  species  are  figured,  with  elaborate  details,  by  Savigny,  m  the  great  work  on  Egypt;  and  M.  Lucas  has 
described  and  figured  a  species  from  Cuba  (G.  Cuba),  in  Gu^rin*s  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  Dr.  Schomburgh  has 
also  fonvarded,  this  year,  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  a  species,  of  small  size,  from  Demerara,  which 
he  found  in  the  nest  of  a  species  of  Termes.] 

Cheli/er,  Geoff.  (OA/*j»m,  Illiger),  has  the  palpi  elongated  like  arms,  with  a  claw-like  hand  with  two  fingers;  all 
the  legs  are  equal,  and  terminated  by  two  ungues ;  the  eyes  stand  at  the  sides  of  the 
thorax.  These  animals  resemble  small  Scorpions  deprived  of  tails.  The  body  is 
flattened,  with  the  thorax  nearly  square,  and  having  one  or  two  eyes  on  each  side. 
They  run  quickly,  and  often  sideways,  like  Crabs.  The  eggs  are  united  in  a  mass. 
The  elder  Hermann  says  that  they  carry  them  beneath  the  belly;  and  he  also  believes 
that  these  Arachnida  are  able  to  spin.  The  younger  Hermann  and  Leach  divide 
them  into— 

ChfUfer  proper,  having  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  divided  in  two  by  a  trans- 
verse impressed  line;  a  style  at  the  tip  of  the  moveable  finger  of  the  chelicera?;  it 
has  only  two  eyes. 

PhaL  cancroides,  Linn.,  commonly  called  the  Book  Scorpion,  is  found  in  herba- 
riums, old  books,  &c.,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  minute  insects  which  frequent  such  situations.    Scorpio  t 
Fabr.    Lives  under  stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. 
Obisiumy  Leach,  has  the  thorax  without  division ;  the  chelicerx  without  a  style.    It  has  also  four  eyes. 
See  the  monograph  of  Scorpiomdte  of  Leach  {Zool.  Miscell.  vol.  iii.),  and  Dalman's  memoir  on  Copa)  Insects, 
where  a  species  is  described  under  the  name  of  Eucarpus.     [Some  new  species  of  this  group  are  described  and 
figured  by  M.  Theis,  in  Annates  des  Sci.  Xat.,  Sept.  1S32]. 


Fig.  31.- 


des, 


THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  TR.\CHEAN  ARACHNIDA,— 

Thk  Pycnogomdes, — 

Has  the  thorax  composed  of  four  segments,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  terminated 

at  each  extremity  by  a  tubular  article,  of  which  the  anterior  (w^hich  is  larger,  and  either  simple  or  pro- 

•   I  d"  not  believe  tbit  nppenHa^c  is  peculiar  to  one  *cx. 

H    H  2 
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Tided  with  cbelicerje  and  palpi,  or  one  kind  of  tliese  organs)  constitutes  the  mouth.*  Both  sexes  have 
eight  feet,  fitted  for  running ;  but  the  females  exhibit,  besides,  two  false  legs,  situated  near  the  anterior 
pair,  and  oidy  employed  in  carrying  the  eggs.  These  animals  are  marine,  analogous  either  to  Cyamus 
and  Caprellat,  or  to  the  Arachnida  of  the  genus  Phalangium,  with  which  Linnaeus  united  them.  The 
body  is  commonly  linear,  with  very  long  legs,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  joints,  and  terminated  by  two 
unequal  ungues,  appearing  only  to  form  a  single  one,  the  smaller  one  being  slit.  The  anterior  segment 
of  the  body,  which  replaces  the  head  and  mouth,  forms  a  projecting  tube,  nearly  cylindrical,  or  conical, 
having  a  triangidar  or  trilobed  orifice  at  its  extremity.  It  is  furnished,  at  the  base,  with  the  chelicerse 
and  palpi.  The  former  are  cylindrical  and  linear,  simply  prehensile,  2-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  che- 
liferous,  with  the  lower  finger,  which  is  immoveable,  sometimes  very  short.  The  palpi  are  fibform, 
from  5  to  9-jointed,  with  a  hook  at  the  tip.  Each  succeeding  segment,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
supports  a  pair  of  legs ;  but  the  anterior  of  those  with  which  the  head  is  articulated,  bears,  on  the 
back,  a  tubercle,  on  which  is  placed  a  pair  of  ocelli ;  and  on  the  under  side,  in  the  females  alone,  two 
other  slender  legs,  folded  upon  each  other,  and  bearing  the  eggs,  which  are  placed  all  round  them  in 
one  or  two  masses.  The  last  segment  is  small,  cylindrical,  and  pierced  by  a  small  orifice  at  tlie  tip. 
We  can  discover  no  vestiges  of  spiracles.  M.  Edwards,  who  has  observed  these  animals  in  a  living 
state,  tells  us  that  he  has  seen,  in  the  interior  of  the  feet,  lateral  expansions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
ccecums.  I  had  also  perceived  the  traces,  under  the  form  of  blackish  vessels, 
in  different  Nymphons ;  and  hence  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  these  creatures 
respire  by  the  skin, — a  peculiarity  which  would  render  the  establishment  of  a 
distinct  order  necessary,  probably  between  the  Arachnida  and  apterous  para- 
sitic insects.  They  are  found  amongst  marine  plants,  under  stones  near  the 
beach,  and  occasionally  also  on  the  Cetacea. 
Pycnogonnm^  Brunn.,  Miill.,  Fabr.,  is  destitute  of  chelicerfe  and  palpi,  and  their  legs 
*'^'  '^  iiati'i'm"""'"  " ""  scarcely  exceed  the  length  of  the  body,  which  is  proportionately  shorter  and  thicker 
than  in  the  followiu  j  genera.  They  live  upon  \\Tiales. 
Phoxich'dus,  Latr.,  has  no  palpi,  but  the  legs  are  very  long,  and  they  have  two  chelicerae.  Pycnogonum 
tpinipes,  O.  Fabr.,— PA.  aculeatiim  and  spinosum  of  Montague,  Traitsaclioiis  of  the  Liniiaan  Sociel;i,—X!/mji/ion 
femoratum  of  the  Acta  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1797,  &c. 

Ni/mphon,  Fabr.,  resembles  the  last  in  the  verj-  narrow  and  ob- 
long form  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  legs,  and  presence  of  cheli- 
cerje;  but  they  have  moreover  two  palpi,  composed  of  five  joints. 
A',  grosdpes,  O.  Fabr.,  Midler,  Zool.  Dan.  Compare,  also,  Leach, 
Zool.  Mhcell.  vol.  iii.  19,  f.  1,  2. 

Ammothea,  Leach  (.4.  carol'mensis,  Leach),  differs  from  Nymphon 
in  the  cheliceras  being  much  shorter  than  the  mouth,  the  basal  piece 
being  very  small.    The  palpi  are  9-jointed. 

[From  the  apparent  absence  of  breathing  pores,  Latreille,  in 
Cours  d' Entomologic,  forms  these  animals  into  a  distinct  order, — 
Aporobranchia  -,  but  Leach  had  previously  given  to  them  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  Podosomata.  There  are  several  British  species 
described  by  Dr.  Johnston  in  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 
No.  iv.,  wherein  several  new  genera  are  proposed.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  change  the  names  of  some  of  them,  as  they  are 
already  employed  for  genera  of  Crustacea.  A  still  more  extra- 
ordinan'  genus,  with  ten  legs,  is  described  by  Eights  in  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  tmder  the  name  of  Decalo-  ' 
poda  attsiratis.] 


,  tud  under  side  of  its  be&k. 


THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  TRACHEAN  ARACHNIDA,— 

The  Holetra  (Hermann), — 

Has  the  thorax  and  abdomen  united  into  a  mass,  beneath  a  common  epidermis.    The  thorax  is  at  most 

divided  into  two  by  a  strangulation ;  and  the  abdomen  merely  presents,  in  some  species,  the  traces  of 

articulations,  formed  by  foldings  of  the  epidermis.     The  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  often  ad- 


'outfht  from  the  Cape  by   I 
>  that  it  appears  to  me  in 
Ix,  all  soldered  tOf;clher.   I 


The  palpi  are  thence  those  of  the  rai 

t  Accortliug  to  Savigiiy,  they  fori 

nida  and  Crustacea.     I  place  them  ii 
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vanced,  in  the  form  of  a  muzzle  or  beak.     The  majority  have  eight  legs,  the  others  six.*     This  family 
is  composed  of  two  tribes. 

The  first  tribe  is  that  of  the  harvot-men,  1'hal.\ncita,  Lair.,  having  the  cheUcera!  very  apparent, 
either  prnjoetitig  in  front  of  the  trunk  or  being  inferior,  but  always  terminating  in  a  didaetyle  forceps, 
preceded  by  one  or  two  joints.  They  have  two  filiform  palpi  of  five  joints,  tlie  last  terminated  by  a 
small  hook;  two  distinct  eyes;  two  maxilla,  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpi, 
and  often  four  others,  composed  merely  of  the  dilated  coxa;  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  feet.  The  body 
is  oval  or  rounded,  covered,  at  least  upon  the  thorax,  by  a  more  solid  skin.  The  abdomen  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  foldings.  The  legs  are  long,  always  eight  in  number,  and  divided  distinctly,  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  insects.  Many  {Phalangium)  have,  at  the  base  of  the  two  posterior  feet,  two  spira- 
cles, one  on  each  side,  but  hidden  by  the  coxa;.  The  majority 
live  on  the  ground,  upon  plants,  or  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
they  are  very  active;  others  hide  themselves  beneath  stones,  or 
in  moss. 


\ 


P/talatiffium,  Linn.,  has  the  chelicene  projecting,  nnich  shorter  than 

the  body,  and  the  eyes  placed  upon  a  common  tubercle.    The  Ici;s  are 

very  loiijj  and  slender,  and,  when  detached  from  the  body,  they  exhibit 

signs  of  irritability  for  a  few  moments.    P/t.  coniufumy  Linn.,  male ; 

\      N    PA.  o;»t7/o,  Linn.,  female;  and  other  native  specie.s.    Consult,  alt>o,  the 

mono.qrraphs  of  this  grenus  published  by  Latreille  at  the  end  of  his  Hist. 

fig.  37.-Pli»lnni:>um  corimtum.  jV^/,  jgg  Fottrmis ;  Herbst.  and  Hermann,  Mtftn.  Apteroloy. 

Coniileples,  Kirby,  has  the  palpi  spincd,  wiih  the  two  terminal  joints  nearly  equal-sized  ; 

ami  the  coxie  of  the  hind  pair  of  legs  are  very  large,  and  soldered  tosether,  formino;  a  plate 

beneath  the  body.    The  bind  legs  are  wide  apart  from  the  others.    G.  horridus,  Kirby. 

Brazil. 

SirOt  Latr.,  has  the  chelicene  projecting'  nearly  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  eyes  wide  apart, 
an<I  each  placed  upon  an  isolated  tubercle,  or  without  support.    S.  rubensy  Latr. 

.tfacrocteks,  Latr.,  has  exposed  and  very  long  chelicerie,  but  the  eyes  are  either  sessile  or    f 
wanting.    The  two  fore-legs  are  very  long,  and  resemble  antennae.    The  upper  side  of  the  / 
body  is  like  a  scale,  without  distinct  articulations.    Acariis  marginatus,  and  A.  testudi- 
nariujt,  Hermann. 

Troffaliu.  Latr.,  has  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  projecting  like  a  clypeus,  receiving, 
in  a  cavity  on  its  under-side,  the  chelicerie  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  body  is  very 
flat,  and  covered  by  a  verv-  firm  skin.  It  is  found  beneath  stones.  T.  nepteformis,  Latr. 
Pliat.  Iricarinalum,  Linn.    South  of  France.  ^ ■"•  ^-'l^^il',^'"  *""' 

fJL  Dufour  has  described  a  genus  allied  to  the  last  under  the  name  of  Ctmilus,  in  the 
Annala  det  Set.  Xal.  for  1S32.    Many  other  very  curious  Brazilian  species  are  described  and  figured  by  Pcrtjs  in 
the  Delectus  Animalium  Brasilhe,  in  which  many  new  genera  are  proposed  for  their  reception.    Another  very 
singular  species,  with  exceedingly  long  legs,  is  described  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the  Linntean  Transactions,  vol.  xvii., 
under  the  name  oiVolichvscclis  Uau-orthii.\ 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Arachnida  hoteira  is  that  of  the  Acarides,  which  has  occasionally  chelicerie, 
but  they  are  simply  composed  of  a  single  pincer,  eitlier  didaetyle  or  clawed,  and  hidden  in  a  sternal 
lip.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sucker,  formed  of  lancet-like  plates  united  together ;  or  the  mouth  consists 
merely  of  a  cavity,  without  any  other  apparent  pieces.     This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

AcARUs  (Linn.), — 
The  majority  of  the  species  of  which  are  very  minute,  or  almost  microscopical.  They  are  universally  dis- 
tributed. Some  are  wanderers;  and,  amongst  these,  some  are  found  understones.leaves,  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  the  ground,  the  water,  or  upon  provisions,  such  as  flour,  dried  meat,  old  dry  cheese,  and  upon  putrid 
animal  matters.  Others  subsist  as  parasites  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  flesh  of  diri'erent  animals,  often 
greatly  weakening  them  by  their  excessive  multiplication.  Tlie  origin  of  certain  diseases,  especially  tlie 
itch,  is  attributed  to  them.  It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Galet,  that  the  Mites  of  the  human 
psora,  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  perfectly  healthy  individual,  will  inoculate  him  with  the  serus  of  tliat 
disorder.  Other  sorts  of  mites  are  also  foimd  upon  insects ;  and  many  beetles,  which  subsist  upon 
cadaverous  substances  or  excrement,  are  often  entirely  covered  with  them.  They  have  even  been  ob- 
served in  the  brain  and  eyes  of  Man.  The  Mites  are  oviparous,  and  exceedingly  prolific.  Many  of  them 
arc  born  with  only  sLx  feet,  and  the  two  others  arc  developed  a  short  time  afterwards.     The  tarsi  are 

•  Trtjiiiliidium  hi's'pft,  Hcrm.,  is  figured  with  ten  legs  the  aiitL-rior  being  very  long,  but  it  is  describert  as  hariug  only  cii;bt. 
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terminated  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  habits.     Seine  of  these  insects  (Acaridcs,  Latr.)  liave 
eiglit  legs,  fit  only  for  walking,  and  clielicerae. 

Tromhidhmi  Fabr.,  has  the  dielicerie  terminated  by  a  moveable  claw;  palpi  projectinR,  pointed  at  tip,  with  a 
moveable  appendage  or  linger  beneath  the  extremity;  t«o  eyes,  each  at  the  top  of  a  small  tixe.1  peduncle.  T.  holo- 
,erice,m  Fabr.,  very  common  in  gardens  during  spring,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  «itb  the  abdomen  nearly 
square,  and  narrowed  behind.    A  much  larger  species  {7'.  ciKlorinm,  Fabr.)  inhabits  the  East  Indies,  and  emits  a 

"'EniUinem,  Lntr.,  has  the  chelicera  and  palpi  of  Trombidium,  but  the  eyes  are  sessile,  and  the  body  not  divided. 
E.  n/uilaiiqioi<les,  Luir.  .u    i    i 

G««K«n.«,  Latr  ,  lias  the  chelicera;  didactyle,  ami  the  palpi  projecting,  distinct,  and  filiform.  In  some,  the  boily 
is  covered  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  a  scaly  skin,  but  iri  others  it  is  entirely  soft.  Some  of  the  latter  species  live  up.m 
different  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Others,  as  the  Aam,,  Marim,  Linn,  [or  the  Ued  Spi.ler  of  the  hot-houses],  torn,, 
upon  the  leaves  of  various  vegetables,  especially  upon  those  of  lime-trees,  very  fine  webs,  which  injure  them  greatly. 
This  species  is  reddish,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  abilomcn. 

ChenMm,  Latr.,  has  didactyle  chelicera; ;  but  the  palpi  are  thick,  arm-like,  and  terminated  by  a  sickle-shapecl 
joint.    A.  eruditiis,  Schr.  ,    .     .,     ,     , 

Oribala,  Latr.  (Nolmpis,  Hemi.),  has  the  clielicers  also  didactyle;  the  palpi  very  short,  or  concealed;  the  body 
covered  with  a  hair>-,  scaly  skin  ;  feet  long,  or  moderate.  The  front  of  the  boily  is  advanced  like  a  beak.  Found 
upon  stones,  trees,  in  moss,  &c.    They  creep  but  slowly. 

Vfopoda,  Latr.,  has,  from  analogy,  forceps-like  chelicera ;  palpi  not  projecting ;  body  covered  with  a  scaly  skni ; 
legs  short;  anus  with  a  long  thread,  by  which  this  insect  is  attached  to  various  beetles,  and  suspended  in  the  air. 
A,  vegetans,  De  Geer. 

Acarm,  Fabr.  (Savcoptes,  Latr.),  has  two  didactyle  chelicers  ;  palpi  very  short,  or  con- 
cealed ;  body  very  soft ;  tarsi  terminated  by  a  vesicle.  Some  species  feed  upon  our  ali- 
mentary substances  (.t.  domeslicus,  A.  farm.e) ;  others  are  found  in  the  ulcers  of  the  itch 
in  man,  the  horse,  cat,  dog,  &c.  (.-1.  scabiei.  See  the  Thesis  of  Dr.  Galet  upon  this  species). 
Other  Mites  or  Ticks  (Ricini.«,  Latr.)  have  also  eight  legs,  formed  for  walking, 
but  destitute  of  chelicerK,  which  are  replaced  by  lancets,  forming,  with  the  tongue, 
Vig.33.-Ai«r.i>,u.„.L>u,.u..    ^  gy(,]jpj.^     Somc  have  the  eyes  distinct. 

Sdella,  Latr.,  having  the  sucker  advanced  and  beak-like,  with  long,  elbowed  palpi,  and  four  eyes.  Scins  longi- 
roslm,  Herm. 

Smaridia,  Latr.,  with  palpi  short  and  straight,  and  two  eyes.    .1.  mmbuct,  Schr.,  iSc. 

Tlie  other  Uicinia!  have  not  the  eves  perceptible;  the  palpi  are  in  the  shape  of  valves,  dilated  at  the 
tip  serving  as  a  sheath  to  the  sucker,  of  which  the  parts  are  horny  and  toothed ;  the  body  is  clothed 
with  a  corneous  skin,  or  at  least  with  a  scaly  plate  in  front.  These  ticks  are  parasites,  sucking  the 
l,l«od  of  various  vertel,rated  animals ;  and  although  at  first  very  much  flattened,  they  acquire,  by  suc- 
tion, a  very  large  size,  and  become  swoUen  out  like  a  bladder.     They  are  round  or  oval. 

Ixodes.  Latr.  iCvi'orhMles,  Hcrm.),  has  the  palpi  casing  the  sucker,  and  forming,  with  it,  a  pro- 
jecting beak,  truncated,  and  slightly  dilated  at  the  tip.  They  are  found  in  thick  woods,  abounding 
in  brush-wood,  briers,  &c.,  attaching  themselves  to  low  plants  by  the  two  fore-legs,  extending  the 
other  feet  They  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows,  horses,  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  even  upon  the  torto.se, 
buiving  their  suckers  so  completely  in  their  flesh  that  they  can  hardly  be  detached  by  force,  and  by 
teariii-  away  the  portion  of  skin  to  which  they  are  fastened.  They  deposit  a  prodigious  number  of 
e-gs  dischai-iug  them  from  the  mouth,  according  to  M.  Chabrier.«  Their  multiplication  upon  the 
ox  and  horse  is  sometimes  so  great  that  these  animals  perish  from  exhaustion.  The  tars,  are  termi- 
nated by  two  nn-ues  inserted  upon  a  plate,  or  are  united  at  the  base  upon  a  common  peduncle.  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  known  these  animals  under  the  name  of  Ricini.  They  are  our  well-known 
Ticks,-fa-o*.  rieinns.  Linn.,  attacking  the  Dog ;  and  Ix:  retie.datm,  Latr  Fabr.  (Aeorus  reduv.ns, 
Schr.),  the  Ox.  Tlie  latter,  when  swollen,  is  half  an  inch  long.  The  study  of  the  speces  of  this  genus  „:„.„ 
IS  not  suflicieiitly  advanced.  , 

ir„as  Latr  (Wi/iicAo/jWon,  Herm.),  differs  from  Ixodes  in  the  inferior  situation  of  the  month,  and  the  palpi 
not  encasing  the  sucker,  and  being  4-jointed  instead  of  three.  A.  reflex,is,  Fabr.,  Latr.  Upon  pigeons.  A.  persics 
(Malleh  de  Mianeh),  described  by  travellers  under  the  name  of  the  Venomous  Bug  of  Miaiia,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  curious  memoir  by  M.  Fischer  de  Walldheim.  [rhis  insect  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association]. 

[JL  Audouin  has  described  and  figured  some  species  of  the  two  preceding  genera,  and  of  those  of  Tetranychus 
and  Pteroptus,  in  the  Annates  des  Sci.  Nat.  for  1832.] 

Other  Mites  {Hi/drac/melUe,  Latr.)  have  also  eight  legs,  but  they  are  ciliated,  and  fitted  for  swimming. 
They  form  the  genus  Hydrachna  of  MiiUer  {Atax,  Fabr.),  and  Uve  only  in  the  water.    The  body  is  oval 
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or  rouniled,  and  generally  soft :  in  some  males,  ft  is  narrowed  behind  into  a  cylindrical  tail.     The 
number  of  eyes  is  either  two  or  fonr,  and  even  six,  according  to  Miiller. 

',  Latr.,  has  thp  cht*licer;p  terniinftteii  l)y  a  moveable  claw.    A,  e^leiidautt  Fabr. 

Ili/ilracliiia,  Lntr.,  has  the  mouth  composed  of  plates,  forniiiiir  a  projeciini; 
sucker,  ami  tlie  palpi  have  a  moveable  appendage  beneath  the  extremity. 
A.  ^voijniphicHii,  Fabr.,  A.  glohalor,  Fabr. 

Limnockares,  l.atr.,  has  the  mouth  sucker-shaped,  but  the  palpi  arc  simple. 
A.  aquatiais,  Linn.  [Other  species  of  these  water-mites  have  been  described 
by  M.  Tlieis,  in  the  Annaks  del  Sci.  An/,  for  18,12]. 

[From  the  very  valuable  discoveries  lately  made  by  M.  Dus^s,  it  appears 
that  these  water-mites  undergo  metamorphoses,  accompanied  by  a  complete 
change  of  form,  the  larva;  having  a  very  large  head  and  six  legs,  whilst  the 
pupw  are  inactive,  attaching  themselves,  by  a  single  pair  of  legs,  to  tin? 
^'^  stli~°'  uu.'.""ui"v«  ■''i""'"" '  "'  ""'""''  hedies  of  other  aquatic  insects,  and  consisting,  as  it  were,  simply  of  an  oval 
bag  with  a  narrow  neck,  the  insect  in  this  state  having  been  formed,  by 
M.  V.  Audouin,  into  the  genus  .\cldysia,  and  specifically  named  A.  Di/lici,  from  taking  up  its  residence  beneath 
the  elytra  of  the  Water  Beetle  {Di/ticm  marginalh).  They  also  attach  thtmselves  to  the  slender  filaments  com- 
posing the  tails  of  the  Water  Scori'ions  (A'c/io  and  Ranaira).] 

Other  Mites  (Micropt/iira,  La'r.)  ditfcr  from  all  the  foregoing,  in  having  sbt  legs.   They  are  all  parasites. 

Cori'j,  Latr.,  has  the  sucker  and  palpi  distinct;  the  body  rounded,  very  Hat,  and  covered  with  a  scaly  skin.  C. 
vtipertilioiiis,  Latr.    On  Hats. 

[M.  V.  Andouin  has  figured  an  insect  which  he  considers  may  be  identical  with  Caris  vtsperlilionis,  in  the 
Amialet  det  Sci.  Kal.,  1832  ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  possessing  only  six  legs,  he  considers  as  more  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  genus  Argas.] 

Lcptus,  Latr.,  has  also  a  sucker  and  palpi,  but  the  body  is  soft  and  ovoid.  A.  aulumimlis,  Shaw  (Misc.  Zool., 
vol.  ii.  pi.  42),  is  very  common,  in  autumn,  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  They  crawl  upon  our  bodies,  and  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  occasioning  as  painful  an  imtation  as  the  itch.  [It  is 
the  well-known  Harvest  Bug],  hut  it  is  so  minute  as  rarely  to  be  observed.  • 

The  other  species  are  found  upon  dillereut  insects,  and  enter  into  the  division  of  the  Trovibidet  hexapodes  of 
Hermann.    T.  insectorum,  llerm.,  T.  Libellulu:,  Herm.,  T.  CuUcis,  Uerm.,  &c. 

[.4c/wi(i,  And.,  here  placed  by  LatreiUe,  is  now  proved  to  be  the  immature  state  of  Hydrachna.] 

Atoma,  Latr.,  has  neither  suckers  nor  palpi  visible ;  the  mouth  consists  only  of  a  small  orifice,  situated  upon  the 
breast ;  the  body  is  soft,  oval,  with  the  feet  short.    Acartu  parasiticus,  Herm. 

Oeiipcle,  Leach,  belongs  to  this  section,  from  the  number  of  its  legs  ;  but,  according  to  him,  it  has  mandibles. 
0.  rubra.  Leach.    Upon  Tipula;. 

[From  the  recent  observations  of  Audouin,  Dug&s,  and  others,  it  seems  questionable  whether  this  terminal  sec- 
tion of  the  Mites  can  be  retained,  consisting,  as  it  is  now  supposed  to  do,  entirely  of  the  young  states  of  various 
groups  of  Acarida;.] 

[The  Senator  Van  Heyden  has  lately  published  a  distribution  of  the  Acaridae  in  the  Isis ;  and  many  very  minute 
species  are  figured  in  the  continuation  of  Panzer's  Fauna  Insectorum  Gerinande,  by  Herrick  Schafler,  distributed 
into  many  new  genera.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Dug^s,  in  his  more  elaborate  and  complete  memoir,  published  in 
the  Annates  des  Sci,  Sat.,  has  revised  the  entire  group,  dividing  it  into  numerous  genera,  arranged  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups:— I.  Trombidiei ;  2.  Hydrachniei ;  3.  Gamasei ;  4.  Ixodei ;  5.  Acarei ;  6.  Bdellei ;  and,  7.  Oribatei.] 


THE  THIRD  CLASS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS  FURNISHED  WITH 
ARTICULATED  LEGS,— 


INSECTS  (Insecta),— 

Which  have  articulated  legs,  a  dorsal  vessel  occujjying  the  place  of  the  vestige  of  a 
heart,  but  without  any  branch  for  circulation  * ;  which  respire  by  means  of  two  principal 
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tracheae,  extending  piirallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  oody, 
having,  at  intervals,  points  from  whence  numerous  branches  extend,  and  which  corre- 
spond with  certain  external  orifices,  or  stigmata*  [or,  as  they  have  been  termed  hi  a 
previous  passage,  spiracles],  for  the  entry  of  the  air.  All  of  them  have  two  antenna?, 
and  the  head  distinct.  The  nervous  system  of  the  majority  of  insects  (those  with  six 
feet)  is  generaUy  composed  of  a  brain,  formed  of  two  ganglions  opposed  to  each  other, 
united  at  their  base,  and  emitting  eight  pairs  of  nerves  and  two  single  nerves,  and  of 
twelve  ganglionsf,  all  of  which  are  in  the  inferior  jiart  of  the  body.  The  two  anterior 
are  situated  near  the  union  of  the  head  and  thorax ;  the  second  and  two  following  are 
appropriated  to  the  three  segments  of  which  the  thorax  is  composed,  and  the  remaining 
ganglions  belong  to  the  abdomen,  each  ganglion  emitting  nerves  to  the  organs  of  their 
respective  segments.  The  two  nervous  cords  which  form,  by  their  reunion,  the  ganglions, 
are  tubular,  and  composed  of  two  tunics,  the  exterior  of  which  exhibits  tracheae.  A 
medullary  substance  fills  the  central  canal.  The  fine  work  of  M.  Herold  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  Great  Garden  White  Butterfly,  examined  during  its 
growth,  and  until  the  period  of  its  transformation  into  the  pupa,  proves  that  the  nervous 
system  and  the  digestive  organs  undergo  decided  modifications,  the  nervous  cords  being 
at  first  longer  and  wider  apart,  which  confirms  the  opinion  of  De  Serres  upon  the  origin 
and  developemcnt  of  the  nervous  system.  We  have  already,  in  the  general  observations 
on  the  three  classes  of  articulated-legged  Articulata,  stated  the  different  sentiments  of 
physiologists  upon  the  seat  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell :  we  sh:dl  therefore 
merely  add,  that,  in  respect  to  the  foimer,  the  small  nervous  ganglions  situated  upon 
the  forehead,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  appear  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
like  Scarpa,  place  this  sense  near  the  base  of  the  antennae.  In  some  Lepidoptera,  I 
have  detected  two  small  apertures  near  the  eyes,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  auditory 
channels.  If,  in  many  insects,  especially  those  with  filiform  or  setaceous  and  long  an- 
tennte,  these  organs  are  used  as  tactors,  it  appears  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  their 
extraordinary  developemcnt  in  certain  families,  and  more  particularly  in  males,  if  we 
do  not  admit  that  they  are  actually  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  smell.  Probably,  also,  as 
regards  the  taste,  the  palpi,  in  those  cases  where  they  are  very  dilated  at  the  tip,  take 
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,  and  most  otlier  litrvse,  have  a  pair  of  spi- 
raclea  in  the  segment  which  beam  the  first  pair  of  feet.  The  second 
and  third  segntents  are  deficient,  because,  as  I  presume,  the  develope- 
mcnt of  wings  npon  these  segments  renders  the  presence  of  spiracles 
anneecssary.  Each  of  the  fourth  and  seven  following  segments  ex- 
hibits a  pair;  but  in  the  perfect  Beetles,  in  addition  to  the  two  auterioi 
spiracles  which  are  hidden  in  the  cavity  of  the  prolhorax  or  corslet, 
and  which  have  not  been  noticed,  two  others  are  to  be  perceived,  situ- 
ated between  the  base  of  tbc  elytra  and  wings,  being  those  uf  the 
meso thorax ;  but  there  are  none  tu  the  mctathornx,  unless  we  considei 
those  of  the  first  abdonnnul  segment  as  supplementary  to  the  thorax, 
relying  upon  what  taket:  place  in  the  pedoncaUted  Hrmcnopiera  and 
Diptera,  where  these  two  segments,  together  with  the  demi-bCgmeoi 


nd  Dragon-flies,  the  sides 
rs  (tr('nuh-rs,  M.  Serres). 
In  these  and  some  other  insects  with  uncovered  wings,  the  two  first 
thoracic  spiracles  are  placed  above,  between  the  pro-  and  meso-lhwrux. 
Kxcept  in  Libellula.  the  true  thorax  does  not  exhibit  any  other  spira- 
cles. I  say  the  true  thorax,  because,  in  some,  the  two  anterior  abilo 
minal  spiracles  arc  transferred  to  the  thiirax.  The  rneltthorax  of  the 
Pentatums  and  bcutclkree  exhibits,  on  its  under  side,  a  pair  of  sjiira- 
cles.  In  the  Miogless  spectre  insects  [Phasmidie],  the  meiiutborux 
has  none,  but  the  metathorsix  has  two  pairs. 

[We  thus  see  tiiat  Latrcille  was  perfectly  aware  that  each  of  the 
three  thoracic  segments  was  occasionally  provided  with  spiracles; 
and  yet  bis  theory,  which  has  been  noticed  above  (that  the  hind  part 
of  the  thornx  of  the  pctiolated  Hymenoptera  and  Oipieia  is  abdo- 
minal), is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mcinthorax  cannot, 
of  itself,  possess  spiracles,  and  that  consequently  the  spiracles  which 
we  see  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  of  tlmse  insL-cts,  must  be  those  of 
the  anterior  abdominalse|;ment,  transferred  to  the  thornx.  The  common 
Earwig,  as  I  have  Ahown  in  a  memoir  upon  the  anainmy  of  that  ioNect, 
published  in  the  Ti'insrirtiuns  u/ thr  Entomoliif^icnl  Society,  c>Lh\b\ta 
an  instance  in  which  the  pro-,  meso-,  and  metathorax,  are  respectively 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  spiracles.  I  hnve  also  entered  fully  into  this 
question  in  the  Hymenopterous  portion  of  my  introduction  to  the 
modern  classilicatiun  of  insects,  with  a  view  to  prove  the  general  uni- 
formity nf  the  structure  of  the  Hymennptera  with  sessile  and  pttio- 
lated  abdomens.] 

t  Some  latnellicorn  Beetles,  in  the  perfect  state,  are  exceDlions. 
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the  chief  part.  The  ton^i^ue,  also,  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  tliis  function.  The  prcj)ara- 
tory  apparatus  of  the  mouth  ;  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  biliary  or  hepatic  vessels,  and 
those  which  are  called  salivary,  but  wliich  are  less  general;  those  free. and  floating 
vessels  which  have  received  tiie  name  of  excremental ;  the  epiploon,  or  fatty  matter ; 
and  probably  also  the  dorsal  vessel, — such  are  the  considerations  embraced  by  the 
digestive  system.  It  is  singularly  modified,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  food, 
whence  arise  a  great  number  of  ])articular  types,  of  which  we  shall  give  the  description 
in  treating  upon  the  different  families.  We  will  only  say  a  few  words  ujjon  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  [Instntmenta  cibaria,  or  trophi,  as  they  have  been  collectively  termed], 
and  the  princijial  divisions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  commencing  with  the  latter.  In  those 
in  which  it  is  most  complex,  such  as  the  carnivorous  Beetles,  there  may  be  distinguished 
the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  crop,  gizzard,  stomach  or  chylific  ventricle,  and  intestines, 
whieh  may  be  divided  into  the  slender  intestines,  the  coccum,  and  the  rectum.  In  those 
insects  which  have  tlie  tongue  applied  upon  the  anterior  or  internal  surface  of  the  lij), 
or  not  disengaged,  the  pharynx  is  situated  upon  this  surface  :  this  is  its  general  situ- 
ation. It  is  questioned  by  M.  Gaede  whether  the  so-called  biliary  vessels  are  in  fact 
seeretors,  as  commonly  considered  ;  but  the  more  recent  observations  of  L.  Dufour 
[published  in  a  valuable  series  of  memoirs  in  the  Annales  des  Set.  Nat.]  seem  to  dis- 
prove the  oi)iiiion  of  M.  Gaede. 

Some  insects  (few  in  number,  and  destitute  of  wings,  such  as  the  Myriapoda,  (ir 
Centipedes)  are  allied  to  many  of  the  Crustacea,  either  in  the  number  of  their  segments 
and  legs,  or  in  certain  points  of  analogy  in  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 
but  all  the  rest  have  only  six  legs,  and  the  body,  of  which  the  number  of  segments  never 
exceeds  twelve,  is  always  divided  into  three  principal  divisions, — the  head,  trunk 
[or  thorax],  and  abdomen.  Among  the  latter  individuals,  some  are  destitute  of  wings, 
preserving,  throughout  their  whole  life,  the  form  which  they  had  at  their  birth,  in- 
creasing in  size  only  by  changing  their  skins,  and  which  I  have  named  Homotenes, 
"  alike  to  the  end,"  or  the  Ametabolia  of  Leach.  Tliey  have,  in  this  respect,  certain 
relations  with  the  animals  of  the  preceding  classes. 

The  other  insects  with  six  legs  are  almost  universally  winged ;  but  the  last-named 
organs,  and  often  also  the  legs,  do  not  appear  at  first,  and  are  only  developed  at  the 
close  of  a  series  of  changes  more  or  less  singular,  termed  metamorphoses,  and  which 
we  will  shortly  explain  in  a  following  page.  The  head*  bears  the  antennae,  eyes,  and 
mouth.  The  composition  and  form  of  the  antennae  vary  much  more  than  in  the 
Crustacea,  and  these  organs  are  often  much  more  developed  and  longer  in  the  males 
than  in  the  females. 

The  eyes  are  composite  or  simple.  The  former,  according  to  the  researches  of  Cuvier, 
Marcel  de  Serres,  and  others,  are  formed,  1st,  of  a  cornea  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
small  [hexagonal]  parts,  and  which  is  more  convex  according  to  the  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities of  the  insect,  its  inner  face  being  spread  over  with  an  opaque,  scarcely  fluid, 
various-coloured  (although  generally  black,  or  of  a  dark  violet  colour)  substance  ;  •2nd, 
of  a  choroid,  attached,  by  its  contour  and  edges,  to  the  cornea,  covered  with  a  black 
vainish,  exhibiting  a  great  number  of  aerial  vessels,  proceeding  from  large  trunks  of 
the  tracheae  situated  in  the  head,  and  of  which  the  briuiches  form  around  the  eye  a  cir- 

*  It^  sirf&ce  i«  (liviiled  into  numcroiu  smxll  regions  OKincd  cty|j<  ns  I  otber  recent  Knstomiiits,  cooaider  tbe  he^d  as  fnrined  of  ■  series  of 
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cular  trachea :  this,  however,  as  well  as  the  choroid,  is  wanting  in  various  darkling 
insects  ;  3rd,  of  nerves,  which  arise  from  a  large  trunk  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  hrain,  which  there  dilates  in  a  reversed  conical  form,  the  broad  base  being  towards 
the  cornea,  and  of  which  the  threads,  running  through  the  choroid  and  inner  [ilastor  of 
the  cornea,  terminate  separately  in  each  of  the  facets.  There  is  no  crystalline  nor 
vitreous  tumour. 

Many  insects  have,  in  addition  to  these  composite  eyes,  simple  eyes  [oc(?//i],  the 
cornea  of  which  is  smooth.  They  are  generally  three  in  number,  and  arranged  in 
a  triangle  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  In  the  majority  of  apterous  insects,  and 
the  larvae  of  those  which  gain  vi'ings,  the  ocelli  replace  the  eyes,  and  are  often  in- 
serted in  a  group  :  judging  from  the  eyes  of  the  Arachnida,  they  are  evidently  fitted 
for  vision. 

The  mouth  of  Hexapod  insects  is  in  general  composed  of  six  principal  pieces,  their 
form  being  lateral,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  mostly  transversely ;  and  two  others,  opposed 
to  each  other  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  preceding,  filling  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  former :  one  is  situated  above  the  upper  pair,  and  the  other  below  the  lower 
pair.  In  the  masticating  insects,  or  those  which  feed  upon  solid  materials,  the  four 
lateral  pieces  perform  the  office  of  jaws  {mdchoires),  and  the  two  others  are  considered 
as  lips ;  but,  as  we  have  already  obser\-ed,  the  two  upper  jaws  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  particular  name  of  mandibles,  whilst  the  two  others  have  alone  retained  the 
name  of  maxOla?  {mdchoires)  :  the  latter  are  also  provided  with  one  or  two  articulated 
filaments  which  are  called  palpi, — a  character  which  is  never  possessed,  in  this  class,  by 
the  mandibles.  The  extremity  of  the  maxillae  is  often  terminated  by  two  divisions,  or 
lobes,  of  which  the  outer,  in  the  Orthoptera,  is  termed  the  galea.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  upper  lip  is  called  the  labruni.  The  other  lip,  or  the  labium  (levre,  pro- 
perly so  called),  is  formed  of  two  parts:  the  one,  solid  and  inferior,  is  the  menlum ; 
the  upper,  which  often  bears  two  palpi,  is  the  tonguelet  (langvette),  [or  ligula^.* 

In  the  suctorial  insects,  or  those  which  derive  their  food  from  fluid  aliments,  these 
different  organs  of  manducation  appear  under  two  general  modifications.  In  the 
first,  the  mandibles  and  maxillaj  are  replaced  by  small,  setaceous,  lancet-like  plates, 
forming,  by  their  union,  a  kind  of  sucker,  which  is  received  in  a  sheath  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  labium,  and  is  either  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  articulated,  in  the 
form  of  a  beak  (rostrum),  or  membranous  and  fleshy,  inarticulated,  and  terminated 
by  two  lips  {proboscis) .  The  labrum  is  triangular  and  arched,  covering  the  base  of 
the  sucker. 

In  the  second  of  these  modifications,  the  labrum  and  mandibles  are  nearly  obsolete, 
or  extremely  small.  The  labium  is  no  longer  a  detached  piece,  and  is  only  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  palpi,  of  which  it  is  the  support.  The  maxillae 
have  acquired  a  very  great  length,  and  are  transformed  into  two  tubular  threads,  which, 
uniting  by  the  edges,  forms  a  kind  of  proboscis  which  is  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  manner, 
and  is  named  the  tongue,  but  which,  to  avoid  misconception,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
term  the  spirignatha  :  its  interior  presents  three  canals,  of  which  the  middle  one  forms 
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thoracic  legs  must  be  analogous  to  the  fool-jaws  of  the  Crabs;  and  as 
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the  canal  of  the  nutritive  fluids.  At  the  base  of  each  of  these  filaments  there  is  a  palpus 
ordinarily  very  minute,  and  scarcely  visible. 

Tiic  Myriapoda  are  tlie  only  species  of  which  the  mouth  exhibits  another  type  of  con- 
struction, which  I  shall  describe  when  treating  upon  those  insects. 

The  trunk*  of  insects,  or  that  intermediate  portion  which  bears  the  feet,  is  generally 
designated  by  the  Latin  name  thorax,  w-iiich  the  French  term  corselet.  It  is  formed  of 
three  segments,  whicli  were  not  at  tiie  first  carefully  distinguished,  and  of  wliich  the 
relative  proportions  greatly  vary.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Coleoptera,  the  anterior  is  by 
far  the  largest,  separated  from  the  following  by  an  articulation,  moveable,  and  alone 
exposed  ;  which  alone  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  com])ose  the  trunk,  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  thorax,  or  corselet.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  llymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  &c.,  it  is 
much  shorter  than  the  following,  and  constitutes,  with  the  two  others,  a  common 
body,  attached  to  the  abdomen  by  a  peduncle,  or  closely  united  to  it  throughout  its 
entire  posterior  breadth,  and  which  is  called  the  thorax. 

These  distinctions,  thus  established,  were  insufficient,  and  often  ambiguous,  as  they 
did  not  rest  upon  a  ternaiy  structure  of  tlie  thorax,  as  I  had  clearly  noticed  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  as  a  character  proper  to  hexapod  insects.  Mr.  Kirby  has  em- 
jiloyed  the  name  of  metnthorax  for  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax. f  Those  ol  prothorax 
and  mesothorax  naturally  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  when  the  ternary  division 
of  the  thorax  was  once  adopted,  and  the  celebrated  Professor  Nitzsch  was  the  first  who 
used  them.  Some  naturalists  have  since  named  the  prothorax,  or  anterior  thoracic 
segment  which  bears  the  anterior  pair  of  legs,  collar  (collare).  Wishing  to  jireserve 
the  name  corselet,  but  to  restrain  its  application  in  proper  limits,  we  shall  employ  it  in 
all  those  cases  where  this  segment  greatly  surpasses  the  others  in  size,  and  where  the 
latter  are  united  to  the  abdomen  so  as  to  appear  to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  it, — 
a  peculiarity  proper  to  the  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  and  many  Hemiptera.  When  the 
])rothorax  is  short,  and  forms,  with  the  succeeding  segments,  a  common  and  exposed 
mass,  the  trunk,  composed  of  the  three  segments  together,  wDl  retain  the  denomination 
of  thorax.  We  shall  also  continue  to  call  the  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk  the  breast 
(poitrine),  dividing  it,  according  to  the  segments,  into  the  fore-breast  [antipectiis'\, 
middle  breast  [tnedipectus],  and  hind  breast  [postpectiis].  I'he  middle  line  is  the 
sternum,  which  we  also  divide  into  three: — The  fore  sternum  [prosteriiuni] ,  middle 
sternum  Imesosternuml,  and  hind  sternum  [metastermwi] . 

The  teguments  of  the  thoracic  segments,  as  also  those  of  the  abdomen,  are  generally 
divided  into  rings  or  semi-rings  :  one  dorsal,  or  superior,  the  other  inferior,  and  united 
laterally  by  means  of  a  soft  and  flexible  membrane,  wliich  is  indeed  but  a  less  solid 
portion  of  the  same  teguments  in  many  insects,  especially  the  Coleoptera.  We  also 
observe,  at  the  reunion  of  these  rings,  a  small  space,  more  solid,  or  of  the  substance  of 

mctathorax  bein^  dh-idrtt,  on  the  upper  aide,  into  two  parts,  one 
bearing,  in  the  four-winged  species,  tiie  second  wings,  and  beini;  des- 
titu'e  of  spiracleff.^wid^the  other  being  furnished  with  the  iatter.   This 
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the  upper,  very  short,  tranivene  Uiriaion  of  the  thorax,  al  I 
which  the  second  pjdr  of  wings  are  inserted,  being  further 
of  that  portion  of  the  thorax  which  extends  to  the  base  n: 
men,  as  is  proved  by  the  pusition  of  the  two  last  spiracles  of 
I  even  ihiiik  this  obitcrvBiiun  is  applicable  to  all  wiaged  i 
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dini  scf'inent..' Thus,  alt  the  segineiils  wou! 
>at  those  of  the  niexolhorax,  scarcely  (liHtiiic 
lenoptera  and  Diptera,  add  the  two  nietarlo 
eginent  which  immediately  follows  that  whit 

last  three  compose  the  organs  of  geuerution. 
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the  teguments  themselves,  eaeh  of  wliich  bears  a  breathing  pore,  so  that  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  exhibit  a  longitudinal  series  of  small  pieces,  or  each  segment  is,  as  it  were, 
divided  into  four.  Other  pieces,  also  corneous,  occupy  the  lower  sides  of  the  meso- 
thorax  and  metathorax,  immediately  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  elytra  and  wings, 
which  are  supported  by  another  piece,  placed  longitudinally.  The  relations  of  these 
parts,  the  size  and  form  of  the  first  joint  of  the  coxse,  or  haunches,  the  manner  in  which 
they  articulate  with  the  semi-ring  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  the  extent  and 
direction  of  this  variable  semi-ring,  furnish  the  thorax,  considered  in  this  respect,  with 
a  combination  of  characters  which  is  very  serviceable  in  a  systematic  point  of  view. 
Some  naturalists,  especially  Knoch,  had  already  made  use  of  them,  but  without  any 
determined  principle,  and  with  arbitrary  names.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  study 
the  composition  of  the  thorax  carefully,  in  all  the  classes  of  insects — a  task  commenced 
by  the  late  Lachat,  and  followed  up  by  M.  Victor  Audouin,  who  presented  a  memoir 
on  this  subject  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  It  is,  however,  only  known  to  us  by 
the  general  sketch  of  it  given  by  Cuvier  in  his  Report*,  and  by  the  extract  published 
by  its  author  in  the  article  Insect  in  the  Dictionnaire  Classique  d'Hist.  Nat.  To 
adopt  this  nomenclature,  and  give  it  a  general  application,  we  must  wait  for  this  memoir 
and  its  illustrative  figures ;  but  in  practice,  the  denominations  already  introduced  will 
suffice.  Another  memoir,  upon  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Chabrier,  with  admirable 
figures,  and  one  by  the  elder  Jurine  upon  the  wings  of  the  Hymenoptera,  must  also  be 
mentioned. 

As  insects  inhabit  all  kinds  of  situations,  they  have  all  the  kinds  of  locomotive  organs: 
namely,  wings  and  legs,  which  last,  in  many  species,  are  used  as  oars.  The  wings  are 
membranous,  dry,  elastic,  generally  transparent,  pieces  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  back 
of  the  thorax  ;  the  anterior  pair,  when  there  are  four,  or  when  thej^  are  the  only  pair, 
being  upon  the  mesothorax,  and  the  posterior  pair  upon  the  following  segment,  or 
metathorax.  They  are  composed  of  two  membranes  applied  upon  eaeh  other,  and  tra- 
versed, in  various  directions,  by  more  or  less  numerous  nervures,  which  are  so  many 
trachean  tubes,  forming  sometimes  a  network,  and  sometimes  simply  veined.  The  elder 
Jurine  has  advantageously  employed  the  disposition  and  crossing  of  these  nervures  in 
systematic  arrangement.  The  Dragon-flies,  Bees,  Wasps,  Butterflies,  &c.,  have  four 
wings  ;  but  those  of  Butterflies  are  covered  with  small  scales,  which  at  first  sight  re- 
semble dust,  and  which  give  these  insects  the  colours  with  which  they  are  ornamented. 
They  easily  come  oiF  on  being  touched  by  the  finger,  and  the  portion  of  the  wing  from 
which  they  have  been  taken  is  transparent.  With  the  microscope,  these  scales  appear 
of  varied  figures,  and  are  implanted  upon  the  wing  by  means  of  a  footstalk,  and 
arranged  regularly  in  rows  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  In  front  of  the  fore-wings  of  these 
insects  are  a  pair  of  pterygoda  (a  kind  of  epaulettes),  which  extend  backwards  along 
a  part  of  the  back,  upon  which  they  are  applied.     In  certain  insects,  the  wings  remain 

*  [A  \ong  note  is  liere  jfivcn  in  the  second  cdilion.  coiilaining  tile  }  whilst  the  third  piece  of  the  flfinl*  is  placed,  in  the  ineso-  and  mela. 
delaiU  of  Al.  Audouin'u  reiieaiches.  I  can,  however,  onlr  introduce  }  thorax,  beneath  the  ning,  iind  is  called  the  hypoplera,  since  clianijed 
tlie  following  slight  abridgment  :~The  trunk,  or  thorax,  is  always  |  by  Audouin  to  parnplera.  The  dorsal  part,  or  tergum,  is  divided  into 
typically  divisible,  on  the  outside,  into  Ibree  segments,  eaeh  bearing  I  four  pieces,  named,  from  their  position  in  each  segment,  the  priE. 
a  pair  of  feet, — namely,  the  prothurax,  mesothorax  (bearing  the  fore  scutum,  scutum,  seutellum,  and  postscutellum :  the  first  of  which  is 
wings),  and  metathorax  (bearing  the  hind  wings)  Each  segment  is  often,  and  the  last  nearly  always,  internal.  Thus  the  tho-Mt  is  divi- 
composed  of  four  parts :  one  interior,  two  lateral  (these  three  lorming  Bible  into  thirty-three  principal  pieces,  or  forty.three,  includini;  the 
the  breajil),  and  one  dorsal,  forming  the  back.  The  inferior  part  Is  bypoptera.  The  epimeia  had  been  previously  called  scapulu;,  and 
the  sternum ;  the  lateral  pieces,  or  flanks,  are  each  divisible  into  three  parapleurte,  by  Knoch.  The  posterior  coxa  of  the  Coleoptera,  forming 
principal  pieces;  one  (the  episternnm)  attached  to  the  sternum,  a  transverse  plate.  Is  his  ma;rium.  Mr  M'Leay  has  subsequently  pub- 
another  (the  epimeron),  articulating  %\'ith  the  coxa.  Another  small  tlshed  an  elaborate  memoir  upon  the  structure  of  the  thorax  iu  the 
piece  (the  Irochantine)  assists  in  the  union  of  the  epimeron  and  ci)xa,      Zovtugical  Jtiurnat.'} 
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straight,  or  are  folded  up  transversely ;  in  others  they  are  doubled  up,  or  folded  longi- 
tudinally, like  a  fan;  sometimes  they  are  horizontiil,  sometimes  inclined  like  a  roof;  in 
many  they  meet  upon  the  back,  and  in  others  they  are  wide  apart.*  The  two-winged 
insects,  of  the  dipterous  order,  have  also,  beneath  their  wings,  two  small  moveable 
threads,  terminated  by  a  mass,  and  which,  according  to  tiic  ordinary  opinion,  replace 
the  pair  of  wings  which  are  deficient;  they  are  called  balancers]  (/lalteres).  Other 
two-winged,  very  extraordinary  insects,  have  also  two  balancers,  but  situated  at  tlie 
anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  and  which  we  name,  to  distinguish  tliem  from  the 
others,  jirebalnncers  {prehaltercs).  Above  the  true  balancers  is  a  small  membranous 
scale,  formed  of  two  pieces,  united  at  one  of  the  edges,  and  resembling  the  two  shells 
of  a  bivalve  mollusc:  this  is  the  alulet,  or  cueilleron  [alula].  Some  aquatic  Beetles 
also  exhibit  it  beneath  the  elytra,  inserted  at  their  base. 

Many  insects,  such  as  the  Cockchafers,  Cantharides,  &c.,  have,  instead  of  the  two 
upper  or  anterior  wings,  two  scale-like  pieces,  more  or  less  thickened,  and  more  or  less 
solid  and  opaque,  which  open  and  shut,  and  beneath  which  the  wings  are  transversely 
folded  in  repose.  These  scale-like  pieces  have  received  the  name  of  elytra.\  The  in- 
sects which  are  furnished  with  these  organs  are  called  C'oleoptera,  or  insects  in  a  sheath. 
These  pieces  are  never  wanting§,  but  tliis  is  not  always  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
wings  themselves.  In  other  kinds  of  insects,  the  extremity  of  these  scales  is  entirely 
membranous,  like  the  wings;  and  in  this  case  these  pieces  are  called  hcmelytra:  [hence 
the  name  of  the  Linnsean  order  Hemiptera] . 

The  scutellum,  or  escutcheon,  is  ordinarily  a  triangular  piece,  situated  upon  the  back 
of  the  mesothorax,  between  the  places  of  insertion  of  the  elytra,  or  wings.  It  is  some- 
times very  large,  and  then  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen. 
Various  Hymenoptera  exhibit  behind  it,  upon  the  metathorax,  a  small  space  called  the 
false  escutcheon  (post-sciitellum) . 

The  legs  are  composed  of  a  haunch  of  two  joints  [coxa  and  trochanter],  a  thigh 
[femur],  a  shank  of  a  single  joint  [tibia],  and  a  finger,  commonly  called  the  tarsus, 
which  is  divided  into  several  phalanges,  or  joints,  the  number  of  which  varies  from 
three  to  five,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  changes  which  the  first  and  penultimate  joints 
suffer  in  their  relative  proportions.  Although  the  counting  of  these  joints  may  some- 
times prove  difficult  [from  their  minuteness] ,  and  the  numerical  series  may  not  always 
be  in  relation  with  the  natural  system,  it  nevertheless  forms  a  good  character  for  the 
distinction  of  genera  :  the  last  joint  is  generally  terminated  by  two  hooks.  The  form 
of  the  tarsi  is  subject  to  some  modifications,  according  with  the  habits  of  the  insects. 
Those  of  the  aquatic  species  are  generally  flattened,  very  much  fringed,  and  resemble 
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given  of  it  are  not  itatiafactury.  [BurmeUter,  and  some  others,  have 
considered,  more  receully,  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  air  passing 
rapidly  through  the  metathnracic  spiracles,  during  flii^bt,  that  this 

f  These  are  appendages,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  trachea:  of  the  lirst 
abdominal  segment,  and  correspond  to  the  space  pierced  with  a  small 
hole  adjacent  to  the  anterior  edge  of  an  orifice,  stitb  a  membranoi 
internal  diaphragm  on  each  side  of  the  same  segment  in  the  Locus 
[5ee  my  memoir  on  the  articulated  appendages  of  insects  in  the  Mt 
tlu  lijut.  d'Hitt.  yat.)     [On  the  supposition  that  the  terminal  part  of 
the  thorax  of  the  Uiptera  is 
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organs,  inserted  in  the  M^tn.  Societt  d'Hiit.  Nat.  de  Parii  [translated 
in  the  Zooffyicol  /ournof], 

§  [LatrciUe  has  evidently  overloolttd  the  female  of  the  Glow-worm, 
that  of  DrUtaJtnvticeni,  and  of  Pat/iypui  ej-civatui,  all  of  which  have 
neither  elytra  nor  wings,  although  belnn,;ing  to  the  order  Cnleoptera.J 

I  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  monograph  of  the  Bees  of  England,  and  in  hi* 
excellent  httroduction  to  Entuniology,  calls  the  tarsi  of  the  fore-legs 
the  hand,  the  first  joint  being  the  palm. 
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the  thorax  in  the  Myriapoda ;  but  it  is  distinct  in  all  the  other  insects  which  are  fur- 
nished with  six  legs.  It  incloses  the  viscera,  the  sexual  organs,  and  exhibits  nine  or 
ten  segments,  but  of  which  some  are  often  concealed,  or  very  considerably  reduced  in 
size.  The  organs  of  generation  are  situated  at  its  posterior  extremity,  except  in  the 
Dragon- flies  and  luli.  The  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  compose,  in  many 
females,  an  oviduct  (oviscapt.  Marcel  de  Serres),  which  is  either  retractile  or  always 
exserted,  and  more  or  less  complicated,  and  which  is  employed  as  a  borer  or  augur. 
It  is  replaced  by  a  sting  in  the  females  [and  neuters]  of  many  Hymenoptera. 

After  coupling,  which  ordinarily  takes  place  but  once,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs 
in  the  places  best  suited  for  their  preservation,  so  that  when  the  young  are  hatched  they 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  suitable  food.  The  female  also  frequently  collects  pro- 
visions for  them.  These  maternal  cares  often  excite  our  surprise,  and  most  clearly 
exhibit  to  us  the  instinct  of  insects.  In  the  very  numerous  societies  of  many  of  these 
creatures — such  as  the  Ants,  White  Ants,  Wasps,  Bees,  &c. — the  individuals  com- 
posing the  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  which,  by  their  labours  and  vigilance,  support 
these  societies,  have  been  considered  as  neuter  individuals,  or  without  sex  :  they  have 
been  consequently  named  workers,  or  mules.  It  is,  however,  now  ascertained  that 
they  are  females,  of  which  the  sexual  organs,  or  ovaries,  are  not  fully  developed,  but 
which  may  become  fruitful  if  a  modification  of  their  food,  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
early  existence,  takes  place,  whereby  these  organs  are  developed. 

The  eggs  are  sometimes  hatched  in  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  which  is  then  termed 
viviparous.  The  number  of  generations  in  a  year,  of  a  species,  depends  on  the  dura- 
tion of  each  :  more  commonly,  there  is  but  one  or  two  in  the  year.  A  species,  under 
similar  circumstances,  is  the  more  common  in  proportion  as  its  generations  succeed 
each  other  in  rapidity,  and  the  female  is  more  fruitful. 

A  female  Butterfly,  after  coupling,  deposits  her  eggs,  from  which  are  hatched,  not 
Butterflies,  but  animals  with  a  very  long  body,  divided  into  rings,  a  head  provided  with 
jaws,  and  several  little  eyes,  having  very  short  legs,  of  which  six  are  scaly  and  pointed, 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the  others,  variable  in  number,  membranous,  and 
attached  to  the  hind  rings.  These  animals,  called  Caterpillars,  live  a  certain  time  in 
this  state,  and  change  the  skin  several  times.  At  length,  however,  a  period  arrives, 
when,  from  this  skin  of  the  Caterpillar,  issues  a  very  different  being,  of  an  oblong  form, 
without  distinct  hmbs,  and  which  soon  ceases  to  move,  and  remains  a  long  time  appa- 
rently dead,  and  dried  up,  under  the  name  of  a  Chiysalis.  On  regarding  it,  however, 
mere  closely,  we  perceive,  in  rehef,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  this  Chrysalis,  the  lines 
which  represent  all  the  parts  of  the  Butterfly,  but  in  proportions  different  from  those 
which  these  parts  will,  at  a  future  day,  acquire.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the 
skin  of  the  Chrysalis  bursts  ;  the  Butterfly  comes  forth,  moist,  soft,  with  flaccid  and 
short  wings,  but  in  a  few  instants  it  dries,  its  wings  grow,  become  stronger,  and  it 
becomes  fitted  for  flight.  It  has  six  long  legs,  antennse,  a  spiral  proboscis,  composite 
eyes :  in  a  word,  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  Caterpillar  from  which  it  had 
sprung,  for  it  is  ascertained  that  the  changes  in  its  state  are  nothing  else  than  succes- 
sive developements  of  the  parts  contained  within  each  other.  Such  are  the  metamor- 
phoses of  insects.  The  first  state  is  named  the  larva,  the  second  the  nymph  [jjupa'}, 
and  the  third  the  perfect  state  limar/o].  It  is  only  in  the  last-mentioned  state  that  the 
insect  is  fitted  for  propagation. 
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All  insects  do  not  pass  through  these  three  states.  Those  wliich  have  no  win{:;s 
come  forth  from  the  egg  witli  tlie  forms  they  are  always  to  maintain, — the  Flea,  female 
Mutilla-,  Worker  Ants,  and  a  few  others,  excepted,  'lliese  arc  called  insects  without 
a  metamorphosis.  Among  those  which  have  wings,  a  great  number  undergo  no  other 
change  than  that  of  acquiring  them.  These  are  siiid  to  undergo  a  demi-metamorphosis, 
their  larva  resembling  the  iierfect  insect,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings,  which  are 
entirely  wanting.  The  pupa  differs  only  from  the  larva  in  having  rudiments  of  wings, 
which  are  developed  at  the  last  moulting,  whidi  brings  the  insect  to  the  perfect  state. 
Such  are  the  Cimiccs,  Grasshoppers,  &c.  Finally,  the  other  insects  provided  with 
wings  are  said  to  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  appearing,  at  first,  under  tlie 
form  of  a  caterjiillar  or  worm,  and  subsequently  becoming  an  inactive  nymph,  but 
which  exhibits  all  the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  contracted,  and,  as  it  were,  enveloped 
in  a  bandage. 

These  p;u-ts  are  free,  although  verj'  closely  approximated  and  applied  against  the 
body,  in  the  pupa;  of  the  Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  &c. ;  but  this  is  not 
tlie  case  in  those  of  the  Lepidoptera,  and  many  of  the  Diptera.  An  elastic  or  still  more 
solid  skin  is  moulded  over  the  body,  and  its  exterior  parts  form  for  it  a  kind  of  case. 
The  skin  of  the  chrysalides  of  Lepidoptera,  consisting  only  of  a  simple  pellicle  applied 
upon  the  external  organs,  following  all  their  directions,  and  forming  for  each  of  them 
so  many  moulds,  like  the  envelope  of  a  mummy,  permits  them  to  be  recognized  and 
distinguished  [jyiipa  obtecta,  Linn.]  ;  but  that  of  the  two-winged  flies,  being  formed  of 
the  dried  skin  of  the  larva,  has  merely  the  appearance  of  a  cocoon  in  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
It  is  a  kind  of  capsule,  or  case,  in  which  the  animal  is  inclosed  {pupa  coarctata,  Linn.) 

Many  larva?,  previous  to  passing  to  the  pupa  state,  construct  for  themselves,  with 
silk  which  they  draw  from  the  interior  of  their  own  bodies,  by  means  of  the  spinnerets 
of  their  lower  lip,  or  with  other  materials  which  they  have  collected,  a  cocoon,  in  which 
they  are  inclosed.  The  perfect  insect  comes  forth  from  the  pupa  by  a  slit  or  fissure 
which  it  makes  down  the  back  of  the  thorax.  In  the  pupa  of  two-winged  flies,  one  of 
its  extremities  is  detached,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  for  the  passage  of  the  insect. 

The  larva;  and  pupae  of  the  insects  with  a  semi- metamorphosis,  differ  only  from  the 
perfect  state  of  the  same  insects  in  respect  to  their  wings.  The  other  outer  organs  are 
identicid.  But  in  complete  metamorphosis,  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  larva  does  not 
always  bear  a  constant  relation  with  that  which  these  insects  have  in  their  final  state. 
It  is  generally  more  elongated ;  the  head  is  often  very  different,  both  in  its  consistence 
and  figure,  and  has  only  the  rudiments  of  antennae,  or  else  wants  them  absolutely,  and 
never  exhibits  composite  eyes.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  are  also  very  different,  as  may 
be  at  once  perceived  by  comparing  the  mouth  of  a  Caterpillar  with  that  of  a  Butterfly, 
or  the  mouth  of  the  larva  of  a  Fly  with  that  of  the  same  insect  perfectly  developed. 
Many  of  these  larvae  have  no  feet ;  others,  such  as  those  of  CaterjiUlars,  have  many ; 
but  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  anterior,  are  entirely  membranous,  without 
hooks  at  the  tip.  Some  insects,  such  as  the  Ephemerae,  exhibit  a  singular  exception  in 
the  metamorphosis  :  amved  at  their  perfect  state,  they  again  cast  off  another  skin 
from  their  wings. 

llie  insects  which  compose  our  first  three  orders,  preserve,  throughout  life,  the  form 
which  they  have  when  bom.  The  Myriapoda,  however,  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  meta- 
morphosis, having  at  first  only  six  feet,  or  being  even,  according  to  Savigny,  entirely 
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destitute  of  them.     The  other  feet,  as  well  as  the  segments  to  which  they  are  attachtd, 
are  developed  as  the  insect  increases  in  ase. 

There  are  but  few  vegetable  substances  which  do  not  fall  under  the  attacks  of  insects; 
and  as  those  which  are  useful  or  necessary  to  man  are  not  less  liable  to  them  than  the 
others,  they  often  cause  great  damage,  especially  in  seasons  favourable  for  their  multi 
plication.  Their  destruction  depends  greatly  on  our  knowledge  of  their  habits,  and  on 
our  own  vigilance.  Some  are  omnivorous,  such  as  the  White  Ants,  Ants,  &c.,  of  which 
the  ravages  are  too  well  known.  Many  among  these  are  carnivorous  ;  and  the  species 
which  feed  upon  carcases  or  excrement  are  a  benefit  conferred  on  us  by  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  compensate,  in  some  respect,  for  the  losses  and  inconveniences  which  the 
others  cause  to  us.  Some  species  are  employed  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  as  well  as 
our  domestic  economy.  They  have  also  many  enemies :  fishes  destroy  a  great  quantity 
of  aquatic  species  ;  many  bii'ds,  bats,  lizards,  &c.,  rid  us  of  many  of  those  which  live 
upon  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  The  majority  strive  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  menace 
their  existence,  by  flving  or  running  away ;  but  there  are  some  which  employ  for  this 
purpose  particular  stratagems  or  natural  arms. 

Arrived  at  their  last  transformation,  and  enjoying  all  their  faculties,  they  hasten  to 
propagate  their  race ;  and  when  this  is  performed,  their  existence  soon  terminates. 
Thus,  in  our  climate,  each  season  of  the  year  (winter  excepted)  presents  to  us  many 
species  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  nevertheless  appears  that  the  females,  and  neuters 
of  those  which  live  in  society,  have  a  longer  existence.  Many  individuals  bred  in  the 
autumn,  conceal  themselves  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  reappear  in  the  following 
spring. 

Like  vegetables,  the  species  of  insects  are  subject  to  geographical  limits.  Tl  ose, 
for  example,  of  the  New  World  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  the  northern 
species),  are  essentially  peculiar  to  it :  it  also  possesses  many  genera  equally  peculiar. 
The  Old  World,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  others  unknown  in  America.  The  insects 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  west  and  south  of  Asia,  have  great 
general  resemblance.  It  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  more  eastern 
islands,  including  those  of  the  South  Sea.  Many  species  of  the  north  are  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  more  southern  climates.  Those  of  Africa  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  opposite  countries  of  America.  The  insects  of  Southern  Asia,  commencing 
from  the  Indus  or  Sind,  and  going  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China,  have 
features  greatly  resembling  each  other.  The  intertropical  regions  covered  with  immense 
damp  forests,  are  the  richest  in  insects ;  and,  in  this  respect,  Brazil  and  Guiana  are  the 
most  highly  favoured. 

All  the  general  systematic  arrangements,  relative  to  insects,  may  be  essentially  re- 
duced to  three.  Swammerdam  took  the  metamorphosis  as  the  base  of  his  system  ;  that 
of  LinucEus  is  founded  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  wings,  their  number,  con- 
sistence, superposition,  nature  of  their  surfaces,  and  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
sting ;  whilst  Fabricius  only  employed  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  Crustacea  and 
Arachnida,  in  all  these  distributions,  are  considered  as  insects  ;  and  they  are  the  ter- 
minal ones  in  that  of  Linnfeus,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  Brisson,  however, 
had  separated  the  Crustacea  as  a  distinct  class,  which  he  had  placed  before  that  of  the 
Insects,  and  which  comprehended  all  those  species  which  have  more  than  six  feet, — 
namely,  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida  of  Lamarck,  or  the  Insecta  Apiropoda  of  Savign}-. 
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Although  this  order  was  more  natural  than  that  of  Linnaeus,  it  has  not  been  followed ; 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  anatomical  observations,  and  a  more  rigorous  exactitude  of 
the  applications  thence  derived,  have  led  us  to  the  natural  system.* 

I  divide  this  class  into  twelve  orders,  of  which  the  first  three,  composed  of  species 
destitute  of  wings,  do  not  essentially  change  their  forms  and  habits,  and  are  merely 
subject  either  to  simple  moulting  or  to  a  rudimentid  metamorj)hosis,  whereby  the  number 
of  feet  and  of  the  segments  of  the  body  are  increased.  These  corrcsi)ond  with  the 
Arachnides  antennistes  of  Lamarck.  The  organs  of  sight,  in  these  animals,  ordinarily 
consist  of  an  assemblage  of  simple  eyes,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  following  orders 
compose  the  class  of  Insects  of  tlie  same  naturalist.  From  its  natural  relations,  the 
order  Suctoria,  which  only  consists  of  tlie  genus  Pulex  [or  Flea],  appears  to  terminate 
the  class ;  but  as  I  place  at  its  head  the  insects  which  have  no  wings,  this  order, 
keeping  up  the  regularity  of  the  system,  ought  to  succeed  immediately  after  that  of 
the  Parasita. 

Some  of  the  English  naturalists  have  established,  from  the  consideration  of  the  wings, 
several  new  orders ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  their  admission,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  Slrepsiptera,  of  which  the  denomination  (twisted  wings)  appears  to 
me  to  be  defective,  such  not  being  the  case,  and  which  I  consequently  term  Rhipiptera, 
or  fan-shaped  wings. i 

The  first  order,  Myriapoda,  has  more  than  six  legs  (twenty-four,  and  beyond), 
arranged  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  upon  a  series  of  rings,  each  of  which  bears 
one  or  two  pairs,  and  of  which  the  first,  and  also  the  second  in  many  species,  appears 
to  form  part  of  the  mouth.  They  are  apterous, — that  is,  deprived  of  wings  and 
scutellum. 

The  second  order,  Thtsanura,  has  six  feet,  and  the  abdomen  furnished,  at  the  sides, 
with  moveable  pieces,  in  the  form  of  false  legs,  or  terminated  by  appendages  fitted  for 
leaping. 

The  third  order,  Parasita,  has  six  legs  ;  is  destitute  of  wings  ;  exhibits  no  organs  of 
sight,  except  ocelli;  the  mouth  is  for  the  most  part  interior,  and  only  consists  of  a  muzzle 
inclosing  a  retractile  sucker,  or  of  a  slit  situated  between  two  lips,  with  two  hooked 
mandibles. 

The  fourth  order,  Suctoria,  has  six  legs  ;  is  destitute  of  wings  ;  and  the  mouth  is 
composed  of  a  sucker,  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  two  articulated  pieces.  They 
undergo  metamorphosis,  and  acquire  thereby  locomotive  organs  which  they  did  not  at 
first  possess.  This  character  is  common  to  the  following  orders  ;  but,  in  them,  wings 
are  always  developed  by  metamorphosis. 

The  fifth  order,  Coleoptera,  has  six  legs  ;  four  wings,  the  superior  pair  having  the 
form  of  sheaths  ;  mandibles  and  maxillae  for  mastication ;  the  lower  wings  folded  simjjly 
crosswise,  and  the  sheaths  crustaceous,  and  always  horizontal.  They  undergo  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

The  sixth  order,  Orthopteha,  has  six  legs  ;  four  wings,  of  which  the  two  upper  are 
in  the  form  of  sheaths ;   mandibles  and  maxillae  for  mastication,  the  latter  covered  at 

,  mhy  also  be  alladed  to,  us  offering  muty  detaiia  relntive  10  the 
ral  arriuicemenl  of  this  cl&ss]. 

[It  is  true  that  the  wings  are  not  tiristed,  but  the  prfbalaneifrt, 
streille  lerros  them,  are ;  and,  as  it  is  now  proved  that  these  orrans 
meiothoracic  organs,  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Kirby's  name  is  esta- 
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the  extremity  with  a  galea ;  tlic  lower  wings  folded  in  two  directions,  or  simply  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  sheaths  ordinarily  coriaceous,  mostly  crossing  at  the  inner  margin. 
Tliey  only  undergo  the  semi-metamorphosis.* 

The  seventh  order,  Hemiptera,  has  six  feet ;  four  wings,  the  two  upper  having  the 
form  of  coriaceous  sheaths,  membranous  at  the  extremity,  or  similar  to  the  inferior  pair, 
but  larger  and  stronger ;  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  are  replaced  by  setae,  forming  a 
sucker,  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  a  single,  articulated,  cylindrical,  or  conical  beak-like 
piece. 

The  eighth  order,  Neuroptera,  has  six  feet ;  four  membranous,  naked  wings ;  and 
mandibles  and  maxillae  for  mastication.  The  wings  are  finely  reticulated,  the  lower  pair 
generally  of  the  size  of  the  anterior,  or  more  extended  in  one  of  their  diameters. 

The  ninth  order,  Hymenopteha,  has  six  feet;  four  membranous,  naked  wings;  man- 
dibles and  maxillae  for  mastication  ;  the  lower  wings  smaller  than  the  superior ;  the 
abdomen  of  the  females  nearly  always  terminated  by  a  borer,  or  sting. 

Tlie  tenth  order,  Lepidoptera,  has  six  feet;  four  membranous  wings,  covered  with 
little  coloured  scales,  like  dust ;  a  horny  piece,  like  an  epaulette,  directed  backwards, 
inserted  in  front  of  each  of  the  fore-wings ;  the  maxillae  replaced  by  two  tubular  fila- 
ments united,  and  composing  a  kind  of  tongue  rolled  up  in  a  spire. f 

The  eleventh  order,  Rhipiptera,  has  six  feet ;  two  membranous  wings,  folded  like  a 
fan ;  two  crustaceous,  moveable  bodies,  in  the  form  of  small  elytra,  situated  at  the  fore 
extremity  of  the  thorax  J  ;  and  the  organs  of  manducation  consist  of  a  jjair  of  simple, 
setiform  maxilla,  with  two  palpi. 

The  twelfth  order,  Diptera,  has  six  feet ;  two  membranous  wings,  extended,  and 
accompanied,  in  nearly  all,  by  two  moveable  bodies,  in  the  form  of  balancers,  situated 
behind  them  ;  and  the  organs  of  manducation  consist  of  a  sucker,  containing  a  variable 
number  of  set;?,  inclosed  in  an  inarticulated  sheath,  often  under  the  form  of  a  proboscis, 
terminated  by  two  lips.§ 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,- 


MYRIAPODA  (MiTOS/VTA,  Fab.),— 


Commonly  called  Centipedes  or  Millepedes,  are  the  only  animals  of  this  class  which  have  more 
than  six  feet  in  the  perfect  state,  and  in  which  the  abdomen  is  not  distinct  from  the  trunk  (or 
thorax).  Tlieir  body,  destitute  of  wings,  is  composed  of  a  generally  extensive  series  of  seg- 
ments, nearly  of  equal  size,  each  generally  bearing,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  segments. 


•  Dc  Geer  first  estabrisbcd  this  order,  wbicb  he  colled  Dermaptera, 
ehanged,  Avithout  propriety,  by  Olivier,  into  Orthoptera.  I  retain  tbc 
latter,  because  tbc  French  naturalists  have  generally  adopted  it.  [Dr. 
Leacb,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  employed  the  name  Dermaptera  for  an 
order  consisting  of  the  family  of  the  Earni^s.  The  name  ought  cer- 
tainly  to  be  restored  to  the  mandihulatcd  Hemiptera  of  Linnicus]. 

t  The  thorax  of  the  Lepidoptera  has  more  analoi^  with  that  of  the 
Neuroptera  than  with  the  H>Tnenoptera,  the  medial  segment  appearing 
to  form  part  of  the  abdomen,  whilst  in  the  latter  and  the  Diptera,  it  is 
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systems  proposed  hy  different  celebrated  authors,  as  Fabrieios,  Leach, 
Kirby,  M'Lcay,  Laporte,  and  others ;  bat  as  the  school  of  English 
Entomologists  adopt  variouii  orders  not  employed  by  Latreille,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  orders  Myriapoda,  TLysanura,  and 
Parasita.  are  generally,  by  most  English  authors,  excluded  from  the 
claHsof  fnsects,fonniogaOistinct  class — Ametabola.  The  family  of  the 
Earwigs  is  raised  to  the  rauk  of  an  order  by  Kirby  and  Leacb,  under 
the  name  of  Dermaptera,  which,  to  prevent  further  confusion.  I  have 
changed  to  Euplexnptera.  The  genus  Thrips  has  been  formed  into  an 
order  by  Mr,  Haliday,  named  Thysanoptera ;  Phryganea,  or  the  Cad- 
diec-flies,  compose  the  order  Trichoptera  of  Kirby;  the  suctorial 
Hemiptera,  with  the  fore-wings  entirely  of  a  membranous  consistence, 
are  separated  as  the  order  Homoptera  of  Latreille  ;  whilst  the  Forest- 
flies  {Hippoboscte,  Linn.)  form  the  order  Homaloptera  of  Leach,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Diptera.] 
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two  pairs  of  legs,  mostly  terminatoil  by  n  single  hook,  wlictlicr  tliesc  segments  mny  be  undivideil 
or  se])aratcd  into  two  scrai-scgmcnts,  cacli  having  a  pair  of  these  organs,  and  of  which  one 
alone  presents  two  spiraeles.* 

The  Myriapoda  resemble,  for  tlie  most  |)iirt,  small  Serpents  or  Nereides,  having  ttic  legs 
closely  placed  together  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  form  of  these  organs 
is  also  extended  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  mandil)les  are  biartieulatc,  and  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  ])iece  in  form  of  a  li]i,  divided  into  four  jjai'ts,  with  the  divisions  articulated,  or 
similar  to  small  feet,  and  which,  from  its  situation,  corresponds  with  the  tongue  {Innr/uelle)  of 
the  Crustacea :  then  follow  two  pairs  of  small  feet,  of  which  the  second  pair  is  in  the  form  of 
large  hooks  in  many,  appearing  to  replace  the  four  maxilla;  of  the  latter  animals,  or  rather  the 
two  maxilla:  and  lower  lip  of  the  Insects,  being  a  kind  of  mouth-feet.  The  antenna;,  two  in 
number,  are  short,  and  rather  thickened  to  the  tip,  or  nearly  filiform,  /-jointed  in  some,  mucli 
more  numerously  jointed  in  others,  and  setaceous.  The  eyes  ai'e  generally  formed  of  an  union 
of  minute  ocelU;  and  if  in  some  species  they  exhibit  a  facetted  cornea,  these  facets  are  propor- 
tionably  larger,  rounder,  and  more  distinct  than  in  the  eyes  of  Insects.  'I'he  spiracles  are 
often  very  small,  and  their  number,  in  consequence  of  that  of  the  segments,  is  often  greater 
than  in  the  latter,  where  it  never  exceeds  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  number  of  these  segments 
and  that  of  the  legs,  increases  with  their  age,  a  character  whicli  distinguishes  the  Myriapoda 
from  the  Insects,  the  latter  being  always  born  with  the  number  of  segments  which  is  ])roper 
to  them,  and  with  all  their  true  unguiculated  feet  developed  at  the  same  period,  or  at  the  time 
of  their  quitting  the  piq)a  state.  M.  Savi,  jun..  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Pisa,  has  par- 
ticularly studied  the  luh,  and  observed  that  they  are  destitute,  on  quitting  the  egg,  of  these 
organs,  so  that  these  animals  undergo  a  real  metamorphosis.  The  situation  of  the  sexual 
organs,  eorapaicd  with  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  seems  to  point  out  the  separation  of  the 
thora.\  and  abdomen. 

The  Jlyriapoda  live  and  grow  longer  than  the  other  insects,  and,  according  to  M.  Savi,  at 
least  two  years  are  required  by  some  (luh),  before  the  organs  of  generation  appear. 

From  these  particulars  we  may  conclude  that  these  animals  approach  the  Crustacea  and 
Arachnida,  on  one  side,  and  the  Insects  on  the  other ;  but,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
l)resence,  form,  and  division  of  the  tracheae,  they  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

[The  relations  of  this  tribe  of  animals  are  very  difficult.  AVliilst  Latreille  and  Kirby  regard 
them  as  entering  the  class  of  Insects,  other  authors  have  considered  them  as  forming  part 
of  the  Arachnida;  and  M'Leay  has  separated  them  from  both  these  classes,  and  formed 
them  into  two  orders,  CIdlopoda  and  CUlognatha,  raising  them,  together  with  the  two  other 
orders,  Thysanura  and  Anoplura  (or  Parasita,  Latr.),  and  certain  annulated  Vermes,  into  a 
distinct  class,  to  which  he  apphed  the  name  of  Ametnbola  (changeless),  which  Leach  had 
proposed  only  for  the  spring-tailed  insects  and  Uee.] 

We  divide  them  into  two  families,  quite  distinct,  both  in  their  organization  and  habits,  and 
formed  by  Linna2us  into  two  generic  groups. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  MYRIAPODA,— 
Chilognatha,  Latr.  (or  the  genus  lulus  of  Linn.), — 
Has  the  body  generally  crustaceous,  and  often  cylindrical,  the  antenna;  ratlier  thickened  at  the  tips,  or 
nearly  of  equal  thickness,  and  consisting  of  seven  joints,  two  thick  man(hWes  without  palpi,  very  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  two  portions  by  a  central  articulation,  with  the  teeth  imbricated  and  planted  in  a 
canty  at  its  upper  extremity ;  a  kind  of  Up  {languette,  or  lower  lip,  composed,  according  to  Savigny, 
of  the  two  pairs  of  maxillce  of  the  Crustacea)  situated  immediately  beneath  and  covering  them,  being  of 
a  crustaceous  texture,  flat,  and  divided  at  the  outer  surface,  by  longitudinal  sections  and  notches,  into 

'The  rings  of  the  body  of  insects  have  generally  two  spiraeles.  If  I  lively  Ihey  are  only  to  be  considered  as  demiscgmeots.  Hcuce  each 
he  segments  of  a  large  Scolopendra  are  examined  (ooe  of  those  with  I  complete  segment  has  two  pair  of  feet,  one  pair  being  supernumerBry, 
*  >4renty.one  pairs  of  feet),  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  alternately   I  eaeh  segment  in  the  other  insects  having  only  a  pair  of  feet. 
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four  principal  divisions,  tubercled  at  its  superior  edge,  the  two  middle  divisions  being  narrower  and 
sliorter,  and  situated  at  the  ujiper  extremity  of  another  piece,  serving  as  a  common  base ;  tlie  legs  are 
very  sliort,  and  always  terminated  by  a  single  claw ;  four  legs  situated  immediately  beneath  the  pre- 
ceding piece  of  the  form  of  the  following,  but  placed  nearer  together  at  the  base,  with  the  basal  joint 
proportionately  longer,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  attached,  in  double  pairs,  to  each  of  the 
succeeding  joints.  The  male  organs  are  placed  behind  the  seventh  pair  of  legs,  and  those  of  the 
female  behind  the  second  pair.  The  spiracles  are  placed  alternately  above  the  base  of  the  feet,  and  of 
a  very  small  size. 

The  Cliilognatha  crawl  very  slowly,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  glide  along,  rolling  themselves  into  a 
spire  or  ball.     The  first  segment  of  the  body,  and  in  some  also  the 
second,  is  largest,  and  represents  a  corselet,  or  small  shield.     It  is  only 
at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  segment  in  different  species,  that  the  dupli- 
cation of  tlie  legs  commences  ;  the  two  or  four  first  legs  are  entirely 
;  to  the  base,  or  they  do  not  adhere  to  their  respective  segments  but 
by  a  middle  or  sternal  line.     The  two  or  three  terminal  segments  are 
'''ficj^ih^Vrl"^' "f'iue'bjdy  m,'ro'i°c'd',''wu'h  dcstitutc  of  fcct.    Wc  obscrvc  ott  cach  sldc  of  the  body  a  series  of  pores, 
theuutennamasniScd.  which  had  been  regarded  as  spiracles,  but  which,  according  to  M.  Savi, 

are  merely  orifices  for  the  discharge  of  an  acid  fluid  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  appears  to  serve 
for  the  defence  of  these  animals ;  the  respiratory  apertures,  discovered  by  him,  are  placed  upon  this 
sternal  piece  of  each  segment,  and  communicate  interiorly  with  a  double  series  of  pneumatic  pouches, 
disposed  in  a  chain  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  whence  extend  trachean  branches  which 
are  extended  upon  the  other  organs.  According  to  M.  Strauss,  these  vesicular  tracheae  are  not  con- 
nected together  by  a  principal  trachea,  as  is  customary. 

The  form  of  individuals  just  hatched  is  like  a  kidney,  perfectly  smooth  and  without  appendages ; 
eighteen  days  afterwards  they  undergo  a  first  moult,  when  they  assume  the  adult  shape,  but  they  have 
only  twenty-two  segments,  and  the  total  number  of  their  legs  is  twenty-six  pairs.  M.  Savi  appears 
to  contradict  the  assertion  of  De  Geer,  that  the  young  have  only  three  pairs  of  legs  and  eight  rings 
in  the  young  individuals;  but  is  it  certain  that  the  moulting 
of  which  Savi  speaks  is  really  the  first  ?^or  ought  we  not, 
on  the  contrary,  to  conclude  that  these  young  do  not  sud- 
denly pass  from  a  state  exhibiting  no  locomotive  organs  to 
one  with  so  many  as  twenty-six  pairs,  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  are  intermediate  changes,  which  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  M.  Savi  ?  Do  not  the  observations  of  the  Fig. 43— Transformatiuos  of  luim,  from  De  ccer. 
Swedish  Reaumur  confirm  these  intermediate  changes .'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  eighteen  outer  legs 
alone  serve  for  locomotion.  At  the  second  moulting  the  animal  exhibits  thirty-six  pairs,  and  at 
the  third  moult  forty-three  ;  at  this  time  the  body  consists  of  tliirty  segments.  In  the  adult  state  the 
male  has  thirty-nine,  and  the  female  sixty-four ;  two  years  afterwards  they  again  moult,  at  which  period 
the  generative  organs  first  appear.  From  their  birth,  which  takes  place  in  March,  until  November, 
when  Savi  ceased  his  observations,  these  changes  of  the  skin  took  place  nearly  monthly.  In  the 
exuviae,  even  the  membrane  which  lines  the  intenor  of  the  elementary  canal  and  tracheae  is  to  be 
perceived,  the  organs  of  the  mouth  being  the  only  parts  which  M.  Savi  could  not  discover. 
{Osservazioni per  servire  atla  storia  di  una  specie  di  Iithta  commuvissima,  Bologna,  1817  ;  and  another 
memoir  upon  lulus  ftetidmima,  published  in  1819,  noticed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Femssac,  December,  1823). 
These  insects  feed  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  they  deposit  a  great  number  of 
eggs  under  ground.     According  to  Linnseus  they  form  the  single  genus 

luLrs,  Linn., — 

which  we  divide  as  follows : — 

Some  have  the  body  crustaceous,  without  appendages  at  the  tip,  and  the  antennae  thickened  towards 

the  extremity. 
[Fam.  1.— Glomerid.e,  Westw.,  or  the  Omsci/ormes  of  LatreiUe,  in  the  Cours  d^Entomologie.'] 
Glomeris,  Latr.,  resembles  Wood-lice,  bein^  of  an  oval  form,  and  rolHn?  themselves  into  a  ball;  the  body 

convex  above,  concave  beneath,  with  a  row  of  small  scales  along  each  side  of  the  body  beneath,  analog^ous  to 

each  of  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  Trilobites.    They  are  only  composed  of  twelve  segments,  exclusive  of  the 
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head.    These  animals  are  terrestrial,  anrt  iive  under  stones  in  hiUy  places.    luliu  ovaliji,  Linn.  ; 
Glomfris  marginata.  Leach. 
[Fam.  2.— IfLiD^,  Westw.,  or  the  Anguiformes  ot  Latr.,  Court.'] 

lutuM  proper,  Linn.,  has  the  body  cylindric  and  very  lonjr ;  they  roll  themselves  up  spirally,  without 
any  proiuiaeut  edge  or  rim  at  the  sides  of  the  segments.  The  larger  species  live  on  the  ground,  par- 
ticularly in  sandy  places  and  woods,  and  emit  a  disagreeable  scent.  The  smaller  ones  feed  upon  fruits 
and  the  leaves  and  roots  of  esculent  vegetables ;  others  are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  moss,  &c. 
/.  maximtuy  Linn.,  a  native  of  South  America,  reaches  seven  inches  in  length.  Inlus  sabttlogus^  Linn. 
i/asciatus,  DeGeer),  about  sixteen  lines  long,  blackish- brown,  with  two  reddish  lines  down  the  back; 
Fiff  44  — cio.  *>ody  with  fifty-four  segments,  the  penultimate  pointed,— Europe;  and  other  species  described  by  Savi 
mcru  mar.  and  Lcach  (Zooi.  MUc.) 

Pottfdexmus,  Lntr.,  resembles  lulus  in  its  linear  form  and  habit  of  rolling  itself  in  a  coil,  but  the 
segments  are  compressed  at  the  sides  beneath,  with  a  pruduct-d  margin.  Found  under  stones  in  damp  places. 
/.  complanatuty  Fabr.,  and  others. 

The  species  with  distinct  eyes  form  Leach's  genus  Cratpedosoma^  and  appear  to  be  proper  to  England,  not  having 
been  noticed  by  any  prior  author. 

[Fam.  3.— PoLLYXKNiD.*,  Westw.,  or  the  PeniciUata  of  Latr.,  Cours.]—PollyxenMf  Latr.— Has  the  body  mem- 
branous, ver>*  soft,  and  terminated  by  pencils  of  small  scales.  Tlie  antennae  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
Scol.  tagura,  Lin.,  ver>'  minute ;  it  has  twelve  pairs  of  legs,  placed  on  the  same  number  of  semisegments.  Found 
in  crevices  of  walls  and  under  old  bark. 

[Dr.  Leach  has  given  an  excellent  monograph  of  the  British  species  of  this  family  or  order,  in  the  third  vo'unie 
of  the  Zoolo^cal  Miscellam/y  illustrated  by  figures.  Jl.  IJrandt  has  more  recently  given  a  distribution  of  the  tribe, 
in  the  BulUlin  Sue.  Imper.  XaturalisUs  tie  MoscoUy  torn  vi.,  1833,  dividing  them  into  three  sections,— a,  Penta- 
zonia  {a,  Glomeridea,  genus  Glomeris,  11  species;  6,  Sphffrotberia,  gen.  Spha;rolheriuni,  5  species;  and 
Spha:ropixus,  2  species);  b,  Trizonia,  (a,  Julidca,  gen.  lulus,  13  species;  and  Spirobolus,  2  species;  6,  Spiro- 
streptidea  (gen.  Spirostreptus,  2  species;  Spiropa-us,  1  species;  Spirocyclistus,  1  species);  3,  Monozonia  (gt-n. 
Strongylosoma,  1  species;  Craspedosoma,  2  species;  Polydesmus,  6  species ;  also,  probably,  PoUyxenus,  Latr., 
and  Caitipus,  Risso),  Gray,  in  Griffith's  translation  of  the  Regne  Animal;  Perty,  in  the  Delectus  Animal.  Articiil. 
iiraW/itf,  and  Gut'rin,  in  the  Icunographie  of  the  Regne  Animal,  have  added  various  other  species  or  gent; ra. 
Rafinesque  also  described  numerous  other  genera,  which  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  systematists.] 


THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  MYRIAPODA,— 
Chilopoda,  Latr.  (or  the  genus  ScolopendrOf  Lin.), — 
\Miich  has  the  antennse  more  slender  towards  the  extremity,  of  at  least  fourteen  joints  or  more,  a 
mouth  composed  of  two  mandibles  furnished  with  a  small  palpiform  appendage,  exhibiting,  in  the 
middle,  the  appearance  of  a  soldered  articulation,  and  terminated  like  a  spoon,  with  toothed  edges ;  a 
quadrifid  lip*,  of  which  the  two  lateral  divisions  are  the  largest,  annulated  transversely,  resembling  the 
merahrauous  feet  of  Caterpillars  ;  tw-o  palpi,  or  small  feet,  united  together  at  the  base,  and  hooked  at 
the  tip ;  and  a  second  lipt,  formed  by  a  second  pair  of  legs,  dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  strong  hook,  moveable,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity  with  a  canal  for  the  discliarge 
of  a  venomous  liquid. 

The  body  is  depressed  and  membranous ;  each  of  its  rings  is  covered  with  a  coriaceous  or  cartila- 
ginous plate,  and  only  bears,  in  general,  a  single  pair  of  feetl,  the  last  of  which  is  directed  backwards, 
and  prolonged  like  a  tail.  The  organs  of  respiration  are  composed  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  tubular 
tracheie. 

These  animals  run  quickly  ;  they  are  carnivorous,  shun  the  light,  and  hide  themselves  beneath  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  earth,  &c.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  dread  them  greatly, 
the  species  inhabiting  those  regions  being  very  large,  and  their  poison  much  more  powerful. 
Scolopendra  morsitans  is  called,  in  the  Antilles,  the  Malfaisante.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  luminous 
property. 

The  spiracles  are  more  like  those  of  Insects  than  those  of  the  preceding  family,  and  are  either 
lateral  or  dorsal. 

This  family  (in  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Leach  composing  the  order  Syngnatha)  may,  from  the  last- 
mentioned  characters,  and  the  nature  of  its  respiratory  and  locomotive  organs,  be  thus  divided.    Some 


7  tbe  lower  lip  of  thr  Chilot^ath*.  and  representing,  in 
toDf^e  of  Ibe  Cmslacea,  but  itble  to  perform  &lso  the 
;,     Smrifiiy  names  it  ibe  6rst  aosilinrjr  lip. 
iliarr  lii>  of  Sarigoy.    It  is  nut  articulated  with  tbe 
he  axiterior  extremity  uf  the  fi^^t  cemisc^ment.     It 


mny  also  represent  the  lower  lip  of  masticating  insects.    Yi 
eroDn  other  relations   furnished   by  tbe   Entomosi 
ft,  I  consider  tbat  the  lesfs  o(  the  hexnpod  Insects 
,_3___    _  tbe  six  foot-jaws  of  the  decapod  Crubtacea. 
X  In  this  c&se  ibejr  are  only  semis CKTuents. 
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have  only  fifteen*  pairs  of  feet;  and  their  body,  wlien  seen  from  above,  exhibits  fewer  segments  ihaii 
when  seen  from  beneath. 

Scutiffera,  Lamarck  [CtTmatia^  Illig'er),  forming  a  g-enus  very  distinct  from  the  rest  of  this  family,  has  the  body 
covered  by  eight  shield-like  plates,  beneath  each  of  which  M.  de  Serrcs  has  observed  two  pneumatic  sacs,  or  vesi- 
cular trachere,  communicating  with  tubular,  lateral,  and  inferior  tracheae.  The  under  side  of  the  body  is  divided 
into  fifteen  semi-segments,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  a  very  long,  slender,  and  mult i articulated 
tarsus:  the  hind  pairs  are  very  long.  The  eyes  are  large  and  facetted.  They  fonn  the  passage  from  the  preceding 
family  to  the  present.  They  are  very  active,  and  often  lose  some  of  their  legs  when  touched.  The  French 
s^eciQ^  {Scolopendre  a  vingt-huit  pattes,  Geoff.,— S.  coleoptrata,  Panzer?)  hides  itself  under  the  beams  and  joists 
of  the  wood-work  of  houses.    S.  longicorniSy  Fabr.,  and  other  species. 

Lithobim,  Leach,  has  the  spiracles  lateral ;  the  body  di- 
vided, both  above  and  below,  into  the  same  number  of  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  legs ;  and  the  dorsal 
plates  are  alternately  longer  and  shorter,  Scolopendra  forci- 
patti,  Linn.,  and  others  described  by  Fabricius,  Panzer,  and 
Leach  {Zool.  Miscel.  vol.  iii.) 

The  others  have  at  least  twenty-one  pairs  of  feet, 
...    .,       ,  -.,  u-    r    ■   .      A  r-     v.    ,  and  the  secmeuts  are  of  equal  size  and  number,  both 

rig.  45.— a,  Lituubius  forcipatns  j  b,  Gcophilus  lon[jicoriiis.  °  * 

above  and  beneath, 
Scolopendra  proper,  Linn.  Those  species  which  have  only  twenty-one  pairs  of  feet,  after  the  two 
hooks  forming  the  lower  lip  and  the  antennae,  and  have  seventeen  joints,  form  Leach's  genera  Scolo- 
pendra and  Cryptops.  In  the  former,  comprising  the  largest  species,  the  eyes  are  distinct,  eight  in 
number,  four  on  each  side.  In  the  latter,  the  eyes  are  wanting,  or  very  slightly  perceivable.  The 
southern  departments  of  France,  and  other  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  produce  a  species  {Scol. 
cingulata,  Latr.)  which  is  occasionally  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  species  of  the  Antilles,  but 
having  the  body  flatter.  Also,  Scol.  viorsitans^  Linn. ;  Scol.  giganttea,  Linn. ;  and  others  described 
by  De  Geer,  Leach,  &c.,  but  incompletely. 

Cri/pfops  has  the  joints  of  the  anteunre  more  globose,  subconic,  and  the  two  hind  legs  more  slender. 
Two  species,  found  near  London~C.  hortensu  and  Savignii,  Leach. 

Geopfiilui,  Leach,  has  more  than  forty-two  legs,  often  much  more  numerous  ;  antennae  14-Jointed, 
not  so  slender  at  tlie  tip ;  body  proportionately  longer  and  narrower  ;  eyes  scarcely  distinct.  Some 
species  are  electrical  {Scol.  electrica,  Linn.) ;  and  others,  especially  described  by  Leach  in  Zool.  j  \ 

Miscell.  vol.  iii.,  Scol.  phosphoreoy  IJnn.,  fell  from  the  clouds  upon  a  vessel  at  the  distance  of  one  y^^  ^r.—scoIo- 
hundred  miles  from  the  main  land.  ptudra. 

[Dr.  Leach  published  a  valuable  memoir  upon  these  animals,  illustrated  by  figures,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Zoological  Miscellany.  M.  BruUe,  also,  in  the  French  national  work  upon  the  Morea,  and 
Koch,  in  SchafFer's  continuation  to  Panzer,  have  puljUshed  various  detached  species.  Say  described 
many  American  species;  and  M.  Gervais  has  also  published  several  memoirs  on  this  tribe  in  the  Magasin 
de  Zoologie,  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society.,  and  especially  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  for  January,  1837,  in  which  lie  has  given  a  complete  revision  of  the  order,  and  has  made 
some  observations  on  the  young  state  of  some  of  these  animals,  and  the  changes  they  undergo.] 

[In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  tom.  i.,  No.  23,  p.  182,  Brandt  lias 
established  another  order  amongst  the  Myriapodous  Insects,  dividing  them  into  two  orders: — 1.  Gnatho- 
gena:,  including  all  the  previously  known  Myriapoda,  with  the  two  groups,  Chilopoda  and  Chilognatha; 
and,  2.  The  Siphonozantia,  which  have  the  parts  of  the  mouth  produced  into  a  proboscis.  This  new 
order  is  divided  into  two  sections  and  three  genera:  namely,  Polyzoniumj  Brandt;  type,  P.  yermani- 
cuntf  found  in  Germany ;  and  Siphonatus  and  Siphonophora,  founded  upon  Brazilian  species.] 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,- 

THYSANOURA,— 

Comprises  those  apterous  insects  fui'nished  with  six  legs,  which  do  not  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis, and  have,  moreover,  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  or  its  extremity,  peculiar  organs  of 
locomotion. 


THYSANOURA.  l**? 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  THYSANOURA,— 
Lepismkn.£,  Lutr., 
Has  the  anteniin;  like  threads,  ami  divided,  from  the  base,  into  a  great  number  of  minute  joints;  palpi 
ver)' distinet  and  cxposeil;  the  abdomen  furnished  on  each  side,  beneath,  with  a  row  of  moveable 
appendages,  like  false  legs,  and  terminated  by  artieulated  seta;,  of  which  three  are  more  remarkal)Ie ; 
and  tlie  body  is  clothed  with  minute,  shining  scales.     It  composes  the  single  genus 

Lepisma,  Linn., — 
Which  has  the  body  elongated,  and  covered  with  small  scales,  silvery  and  shining,  whence  the  most 
common  species  has  been  compared  to  a  small  fish.-  The  antenna;  are  setaceous,  and  often  very  long. 
The  mouth  is  composed  of  a  lahrum,  two  nearly  mcndiranous  mandibles,  two  maxilla;,  with  two  divi- 
sions, having  a  5  or  C-jointed  palpus,  and  a  labium  with  four  divisions,  bearing  two  l-joiutcd  i)alpi. 
The  thora.\  is  composed  of  three  segments.  The  abdomen,  which  is  gradually  narrowed  towards  its 
posterior  extremity,  has,  at  the  sides,  a  row  of  sniall  ajipendagcs  arising  from  a  short  joint,  and  termi- 
nated in  setose  points :  the  posterior  are  the  longest.  A  kind  of  scaly  style,  compressed,  and  formed  of 
two  pieces,  arises  from  the  anus ;  then  follow  three  articulated  sctx',  which  extend  beyond  the  body. 
The  legs  are  short,  with  the  coxa;  often  very  large,  and  strongly  compressed  and  scale-like. 

Many  species  hide  themselves  in  the  crevices  of  sashes  wiiich  remain  closed,  or  are  but  rarely  opened, 
under  damp  boards,  in  wardrobes,  &c.     Others  lie  hidden  under  stones. 

MttchilU,  Latr.  {Pdrohhtft^  Leach),  has  the  eyes  very  much  facetted, 
•  nearly  contii^uous,  and  occupying  nearly  all  the  head;  the  body  convex, 
arched  above;  the  abdomen  terminated  by  small  threads  fitted  for  leapinii:, 
the  middle  one  placed  above  the  other  two,  being  much  longer  than 
them.     They  leap  very  well,  and  frequent  stony  places.     The  species 

are  entirely  European.    Lt'pisma  poli/poda,  Linn.,  &c. ;  Petrobim  mari- 
"    Kii:.  47.— Mnchilis  polypodn.  ^.  ,        . 

timim,  Leach. 
Leplsma,  Linn.  {Forbicina,  Geoff.),  has  the  eyes  very  sniall,  wide  apart,  composed  of  a  small  number  of  grains ; 
the  body  flat,  and  terminated  by  three  threads  of  eiiual  length,  inserted  in  the  same  line,  and  not  fitted  for  leaping; 
the  coxa;  very  large.    The  ni.ijority  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  interior  of  houses.    Lep.  saccharina,  Linn., 
four  lines  long,  of  a  leaden,  silvery  colour,  without  spots,  said  to  be  a  native  of  America,  and  other  species. 

THE  SECOND  F.VMILY  OF  THE  THYSANOURA,— 

PoDURELLiE,  Latr., 

Have  the  antenna;  composed  of  four  joints;  the  mouth  not  exhibiting  distinct  and  exserted  palpi,  and 
of  which  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  furcate  tail,  applied,  in  inactien,  against  the  belly,  and  used 
in  leaping.     These,  also,  only  form  the  single  genus 

PodurA,  Linn. 

These  insects  are  very  small,  soft,  elongated,  with  the  head  oval,  and  two  eyes,  each  formed  of  eight 
minute  tubercles.  The  legs  have  only  four  distinct  joints.  The  tail  is  soft,  flexible,  and  composed  of 
a  basal  piece,  moveable  at  its  insertion,  and  terminated  by  two  branches  forming  the  prongs  of  the  fork, 
which  are  capable  of  ojiening  and  shutting.  They  can  unfold  their  tail,  strildng  it  with  force  against 
the  plane  of  position,  and  thus  raising  themselves  into  the  air,  and  leaping  like  the  Fleas,  but  to  a  more 
moderate  height. 

Some  species  are  found  ujion  trees  and  plants,  or  beneath  bark  or  stones,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
snow  itself,  at  the  time  of  a  thaw.  Many  species  unite  into  uumerous  societies,  upon  the  earth,  in 
sandy  paths,  and  resemble,  at  a  distance,  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder.  The  propagation  of  some 
species  appears  to  take  place  in  the  winter. 

Podura,  Linn.,  has  the  antennie  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  without  minute  • 
joints  at  the  tip ;  the  body  is  linear  or  cylindrical,  with  the  thorax  distinctly  artieu- ' 
lated,  and  the  abdomen  narrow  and  oblong.  Podiira  arborea,  Linn.;  P.  aguatiea, 
Linn.,  &c.      « 

.Smiinthurtts,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  slenderer  at  the  tip,  and  terminated  by  an 
annulated  joint ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  form  a  globular  or  oval  mass.  Podtira 
atra,  Linn.,  &c. 
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[These  insects  liave  been  greatly  neglected  by  naturalists,  but  Dufour  has  described  various  species ; 
and  a  valuable  memoir  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tratnac/ions  of  the  Entomological  Societt/  of 
London,  upon  the  Irish  species,  by  R.  Templeton,  Esq.,  R.A.,  comprising  several  new  genera,  and  accom- 
panied by  beautiful  figures.  Some  of  his  species,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  established  upon  the 
immature  states  of  these  insects.  M.  Guerin  has  also  very  recently  presented  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  a  memoir,  in  which  he  announces  the  existence  of  branchia;  in  the  Machilis  polypoda,  Latr. ; 
the  breathing  apparatus*  consisting  of  minute  plates  placed  under  the  abdominal  segments,  and  by  the 
side  of  those  appendages  which  are  compared  to  the  false  legs  of  the  Crustacea.  They  are  inclosed  in 
little  membranous  bags,  of  a  similar  organization  to  those  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  a  great  number  of 
the  inferior  Crustacea.     M.  Guerin  has  still  more  recently  figured  them  in  his  Iconographie.'] 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  INSECTS — 

PARASITA,  Latr.,  (Anoplura,  Leach),— 

(Or  the  Lice),  thus  named  from  its  habits,  have  only  six  legs,  and  are  apterous,  like  the  Thysa- 
noura ;  but  the  abdomen  is  destitute  of  articulated  and  moveable  appendages.  Their  organs 
of  sight  merely  consist  of  four  or  two  small  ocelli.  The  mouth  is,  for  the  most  part,  internal, 
and  exhibits,  on  the  outside,  either  a  snout  or  fleshy  porrected  tubercle,  inclosing  a  retractile 
sucker,  or  two  membranous  lips,  close  together,  with  two  hooked  mancUbles.  They  compose, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  the  single  genus 

Pediculus,  Linn. 
The  body  is  flattened,  nearly  transparent,  divided  into  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  segments,  of  which 
three,  forming  the  trunk,  have  a  pair  of  legs  attached  to  each.  The  first  of  these  segments  often  forms 
a  kind  of  corselet.  The  spiracles  are  very  distinct.  The  antennie  are  short,  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out, composed  of  five  joints,  and  often  inserted  in  an  excavation.  Each  side  of  the  head  exhibits  one 
or  two  minute  ocelli.  The  legs  are  short,  and  terminated  by  a  very  strong  nail,  or  by  two  opposing 
hooks,  whereby  these  animals  easily  fasten  themselves  to  the  hairs  of  quadrupeds  or  feathers  of  birds, 
of  which  they  suck  the  blood,  and  upon  the  body  of  which  they  pass  their  Uves,  and  there  multiply, 
attaching  their  eggs  to  those  cutaneous  appendages.  Their  generations  are  numerous,  and  succeed  each 
other  very  rapidly.  Particular  causes,  unknown  to  us,  are  very  favourable  to  their  production ;  and 
tliis  is  especially  the  case  in  respect  to  the  common  Body  Louse,  in  the  disease  named  phthiriasisf,  and 
also  in  infancy.  They  always  live  upon  the  same  quadrupeds  and  birds,  or  at  least  upon  the  animals 
of  those  classes  which  have  analogous  characters  and  habits.  One  bird,  however,  often  supports  two 
kinds  of  Lice.     They  generally  crawl  very  slowly. 

Some  species  form  the  tribe  Pediculidea  of  Leach,  including 

Pediculus,  De  Geer,  which  has,  in  the  place  of  a  mouth,  a  very 

small  tubular  tubercle,  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 

head,  iu  the  form  of  a  snout,  and  inclosing,  in  inaction,  a  sucker. 

The  tarsi  are  composed  of  a  joint,  in  size  nearly  equal  to  the  tibia, 

and  terminated  by  a  very  strong;  hook,  folding  upon  a  prominent 

tooth  at  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  acting  with  it  as  a  pincers.    In 

those  which  I  have  examined,  I  have  only  seen  two  ocelli,  one  on 

each  side.  Man  supports  three  kinds,  their  eggs  being  known  under 

V^  the  name  of  Nits.  The  Body  Louse  (JP.  humanus  corporis,  De  Geer), 

white,  without  spots,  which  multiplies  excessively  in  tlie  disease 

I  called  phthiriasis,  and  the  Head  Louse  (P.  humanus  capitis,  DeGeer), 

ashy  colour,  with  darker  spots,  found  only  on  the  head  of  man,  and 

'■^t'negs'ma.Sn^^^  of  children,  form  Leach's  p:enus  Perfirw^u*,  having  the 

thorax quitedistinct  fromtheabdomen.  The Pedicultis piibU^lAwn.^ 

or  Morpeon  [Crabs,  or  Crab-lice],  forms  Dr.  Leach's  genus  Phthirus^  having-  the  thorax  very  short,  nearly  con- 

•  [Laueille,  in  his  elaborate  memoir  upon  the  ofKaniiation  of  the  I   Burmeis 
ThysMioura,  was  UDable  m  rielecUhe  ordinary  spiracles  forbrealhii 

+  [Alt,  ia  Uis  Dmert.itia  de  Phtkirinii,  Bonn,  1820,  attributes 
disease  to  anotber  species   {P.  tabetcftttium),  nhich,  accordinj 
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founded  with  the  abdomen,  and  the  four  hind  legi  rery  robust.  (See  Dr.  Alibert's  fine  work  upon  the  maladies 
of  the  skin.) 

Other  species,  found  upon  different  quadrupeds,  have  been  figured  by  Redi,  but  in  a  coarse  manner.  Tliat  which 
lives  upon  the  Vig  has  the  thorax  very  narrow,  with  the  abdomen  very  broad  (Pediculiut  A'mm,  Linn.,  fonning  Leach's 
genus  ILematopinus).  The  Louse  of  the  Buffalo,  figured  by  De  Geer  {Int.  vol.  vii.  pi.  1,  f.  12),  is  more  singular. 
(Pediculut  Cervi,  Panzer,  belouRs  to  the  dipterous  genus  Melophagus.) 

The  other  species  (iVirmiV/fa,  Leach),  such  as  Ricinus,  De  Geer,  Nirmits,  Ilerm.  &  Leach,  have  the 
mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  and  composed,  on  the  outside,  of  two  lips,  and  of  two  hooks  and 
mandibles.     The  tarsi  are  verj-  distinct,  articulated,  and  terminated  by  two  equal  nails. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  species,  that  of  tlie  Dog,  all  the  rest  are  found  exclusively  upon  birds. 
The  head  is  generally  large,  sometimes  triangular,  or  in  the  others  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  or  crescent, 
and  has  often  angular  projections.  It  differs  sometimes  in  both  sexes,  as  well  as  tlie  antenna;.  I  have 
perceived,  in  many  species,  two  simple  eyes  close  together,  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
According  to  observations  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Savigny,  these  insects  have 
ma-villa;,  with  a  very  small  palpus  upon  each,  hidden  by  the  lower  lip,  which  has  also 
similar  organs.    They  have,  alsu,  a  kind  of  tongue. 

M.  Leclerc  de  Laval  has  stated  to  me  that  he  discovered,  in  their  stomach,  morsels 
of  the  feathers  of  birds,  which  he  believes  is  their  only  food.     De  Geer  asserts,  never- 
theless, that  he  found  the  stomach  of  the  Ricinus  of  the  Chafiinch  filled  with  blood, 
with  wliich  it  had  gorged  itself.     It  is  also  known  that  these  insects  can  subsist  but  a 
F«voi.i».         ^,g^,  gjjQj^  [j^jg  upon  dead  birds.     They  are  then  observed  crawling,  with  uneasiness, 
upon  the  feathers,  particularly  upon  those  of  the  head,  and  near  tlie  beak.     Redi  has  figured  a  great 
number  of  species,  [as  has  also  Lyonnet,  in  his  posthumous  memoirs]. 

Some  species  have  the  mouth  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head ;  the  antenme  are  inserted  at  the 
side,  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes,  and  are  very  small.    Pedicttiig  Sterutf',  H'trundtnis,  Liun.,  &c. 

In  the  other  species,  the  mouth  is  nearly  central ;  the  antennae  placed  very  near  the  eyes,  and  their  length  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  half  the  head.    Ricinus  Galiinie,  De  Geer,  &c. 

A  celebrated  German  naturahst,  Dr.  Nitzsch,  deeply  studied  the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  these  animals, 
of  which  he  published  a  memoir  in  Germarh-  Magazine.  The  true  genus  Pcdiculus,  or  the  species  provided  with  a 
suctorial  mouth,  is  arranged  by  him  with  the  Epizoical  Heniiptera.  The  genus  Ricinus,  De  Geer  (Nirmus,  Herm.), 
or  the.species  provided  with  mandibles  and  maxillae,  are  referred  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  and  collectively  named 
Mallophaga.  Two  genera  of  the  latter  are  allied  to  the  former,  in  being  found  upon  various  Mammalia.  They  are 
Trichodecttg,  having  the  maxillar)'  palpi  obsolete,  and  Uving  upon  the  Dog,  Badger,  &c. ;  and  Gj/ropus,  having 
distinct  maxillary  palpi,  and  living  upon  the  Guinea-pig.  The  last-named  genus  has  the  mandibles  entire,  and  the 
labial  palpi  obsolete,  thus  differing  from  Liotheum,  which  has  the  mandibles  bidentate,  the  labial  palpi  distinct, 
and  the  tarsi  terminated  by  two  nails.  The  species  are  found  on  various  birds,  as  are  also  those  of  the  last  genus, 
P/iilopterus,  which  have  5-jointed  antennas,  the  third  often  branched  in  the  males,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  in- 
distinct. We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  subgenera  into  which  Nitzsch  has  divided  these  genera,  in  all  of 
which  the  pro-  and  mesothorax  compose  the  trunk,  the  metathorax  being  soldered  to  the  abdomen.  The  subgenus 
Goniodes  is  restricted  to  the  gallinaceous  birds.  We  have  described  a  species  of  Philopterus  in  detail,  in  the  col- 
lection of  memoirs  at  the  end  of  our  History  of  Ants. 

M.  L.  Dufour  has  formed  a  new  ^Gmi^iTriongulinus)  for  the  Pediculus  Melittte  of  Kirby, previously  obser^'ed  by 
De  Geer,  who  regarded  it  as  the  lan"a  of  Meloe  proscarab<eus.  If  it  be  not  the  larva  of  this  insect,  as  Kirby  sup- 
posed, doubtless  it  woidd  form  a  distinct  subgenus  in  the  order  Parasita ;  but  Messrs.  Serville  and  Saint  Fargeau 
have  coiitirmed  De  Geer's  statement,  [as  it  has  also  been  by  numerous  recent  English  observers,  as  Doubleday, 
Ne^vport,  Newman,  Jenyns,  &c.] 

[In  addition  to  the  species  figured  by  Redi,  De  Geer,  and  Lyonnet,  and  those  indicated  (from  the  species  of  ani- 
mals attacked),  but  not  specifically  described,  by  Nitzsch,  various  species  have  been  described  by  L.  Dufour  in  the 
Anncdes  de  la  Societe  Eutomologique  de  France;  and  by  J.  G.  ChUdren,  Estj.,  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Back's 
Voyage  to  the  North  Pole.    Mr.  Denny  has  also  announced  an  illustrated  monograph  of  the  order.] 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,— 

SUCTORIA,  DeGeer,  (SiPHONApTERA,  Latr.,  [Aptera,  M'Leay;  Aphaniptera,  Kirby]),— 

Terminates  the  Apterous  Insects,  and  has  the  mouth  formed  of  a  sucker  of  three*  pieces,  in- 
closed between  the  articulated  plates,  forming  together  a  rostrum  or  beak,  either  cylindrical 

*  R<rsel  only  rc|ircseut»  two,  but  Kirbr  and  Strauss  have  observed  one  more.     According  to  the  laiterj  tlie  scbles  covering  the  base  of  the 
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or  conical,  the  base  of  which  is  covered  by  two  scales.  These  characters  exclusively  ilistin- 
guish  it  from  all  other  insects,  including  the  Hemiptcra,  with  which  it  was  ranged  by  Fabricius. 
The  Suctoria,  moreover,  undergo  real  metamorphoses,  analogous  to  those  of  many  two-wingeil 
insects,  as  the  Tipulidic. 

This  order  is  composed  of  the  single  genus  of  Fleas, — 

PuLEX,  Linn. 
The  body  is  oval,  compressed,  inclosed  in  a  tough  skin,  and  divided  into  twelve  segments,  of  which 
three  compose  the  trunk,  which  is  short,  and  tlie  others  tlie  abdomen.  The  head  is  small,  very  com- 
pressed, rounded  above,  truncate,  and  ciliated  in  front.  It  lias,  on  each  side,  a  small,  round  eye,  be- 
hind which  is  a  cavity,  in  which  is  placed  a  small,  moveable  body,  furnished  with  minute  spines.  At 
the  anterior  edge,  near  the  base  of  the  beak,  are  situated  the  pieces  which  have  been  considered  as  the 
antennte,  which  are  scarcely  so  long  as  the  head,  and  are  composed  of  four  nearly  cylindrical  joints. 
The  sheath  of  the  beak  is  composed  of  three  joints.  The  abdomen  is  very  large,  and  each  of  its  seg- 
ments is  divided  in  two,  being  formed  of  two  plates,  one  superior  and  the  other  inferior.  Tlie  legs  are 
robust,  particularly  the  posterior,  fitted  for  leaping,  spinose,  with  the  coxse  and  thighs  very  large,  and 
the  tarsi  comjiosed  of  five  joints,  the  last  terminated  by  two  long  nails.  The  two  fore-legs  are  inserted 
almost  beneath  the  head,  and  the  beak  is  placed  between  them. 

The  female  lays  about  a  dozen  white,  slightly  viscid  eggs,  whence  emerge  small  larvje,  destitute  of 
legs,  very  much  elongated,  resembling  minute  worms,  very  active,  coiling  themselves  up  in  a  circle  or 
spire,  serpenting  in  their  progress,  at  first  white  and  aftcnvards  reddisli.  Their  body  is  composed  of  a 
scaly  head,  without  eyes,  bearing  two  very  minute  antennie  and  thirteen  segments,  with  small  tufts  of 
hairs  and  a  pair  of  Uttle  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  last.  The  mouth  exhibits  a  few  small,  moveable  parts, 
of  which  the  larvae  make  use  in  pushing  themselves  forwards.  After  Uving  about  twelve  days  under 
this  form,  these  larva;  inclose  themselves  in  a  small  silken  cocoon,  where  they  become  pupic,  and  fioni 
whence  they  make  their  escape  in  the  perfect  state,  at  the  expiration  of  a  similar  period. 

^  Every  one  knows  the  common  Flea  {Pulex  irritang,  Linn.),  which 

feeds  on  the  blood  of  Man,  the  Dof,  and  Cat.  Its  lan-a  lives  amonfst 
dirt,  and  beneath  the  nails  of  lilthy  persons ;  also  in  the  nests  of  birds, 
such  as  Pisjeons,  attaching:  itself  to  the  necks  of  the  young;,  and  gorsing 
itself  tin  it  becomes  red.  "Well  figured  by  Duraeril  (Consid.  Generales 
sur  la  Classe  des  Insectes.) — Piih'x  penetrans,  Linn.,  probably  forms  a 
peculiar  penus.  Its  beak  is  of  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  known  in 
America  under  the  name  of  the  Chigoe  [or  Jigger].  It  introduces  itself 
beneath  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  the  skin  of  the  heel,  where  it  soon  ac- 
quires the  size  of  a  small  pea,  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  eggs,  which 
Fie  51  —The  Flea  tpuiex  irritant)  ^*  bears  in  a  large  membranous  bag  beneath  the  abdomen,  the  nume- 

rous family  from  which  occasions,  by  remaining  in  the  wound,  an 
ulcer,  very  difficult  to  heal,  which  even  sometimes  becomes  mortal.    Frequent  washings,  and  rubbing  the  feet 
with  fresh  tobacco  leaves,  or  those  of  other  bitter  plants,  are  preventives  against  its  attacks.    The  negroes  [or 
more  commonly  the  negresses]  are  in  the  habit  of  extracting  the  insect,  with  great  skill,  from  its  lodgement. 
Various  quadrupeds  and  birds  nourish  Fleas,  which  appear  to  differ  specifically  from  the  two  preceding. 

[The  structure  of  the  head  and  mouth  of  these  insects  has  been  investigated  by  recent  entomo- 
logists, especially  by  Curtis,  Duges,  and  myself.  The  moveable  organs  noticed  above,  implanted  in  a 
cavity  at  the  back  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  proved  to  be  antenna;,  varying  considerably  in  form  in 
various  species.  Their  variations  have  led  to  the  proposal  of  another  genus  for  certain  species,  by 
Mr.  Curtis.  The  two  flat  pieces  noticed  by  Rcesel,  are  the  lancet-hke  mandibles ;  the  two  conical  scales 
at  the  base  of  the  mouth  are  the  maxilla;,  the  long  antenna-like  organs  in  front  of  the  head  being  the 
maxiUary  palpi ;  the  third  piece,  noticed  above  as  described  by  Kirby,  is  the  slender  setiform  tongue, 
and  the  two  articulated  plates  above  described  are  the  labial  palpi,  arising  from  a  common  labium. 
Thus  the  mouth  is  seen  to  consist  of  all  the  essential  parts,  except  an  upper  lip,  which  is  obsolete  in 
many  other  tribes.  M.  Duges  has  also  detected  two  scales  on  each  side  of  the  meso-  and  metathorax, 
which  he  considers  as  the  real  analogues  of  the  two  pairs  of  wings. 

Various  species  of  Fleas  have  been  described  by  Curtis,  Duges,  &c.  Tlie  Chigoe  has  also  been  in- 
vestigated by  Duges,  Gueriu,  and  myself,  from  whence  it  appears  that  the  large  mass  of  eggs  causes 
the  abdomen  to  become  immensely  swollen.  The  mouth  is  of  the  ordinary  tyi)e,  but  the  lower  lip  is 
destitute  of  labial  palpi,  whence  I  have  proposed  for  it  the  generic  name  of  Sarcopsyllus,  or  Flesh-flea. ] 


COLEOPTEUA.  I'Jl 

THE  FIFril  ORDER  OF  INSECTS  — 

COLEOPTERA,  Linii.  (Eleutherata,  Fabr.),— 

Have  four  win^,  of  which  the  upper  jiair  is  crustaccous,  in  the  form  of  scales,  horizontal, 
anil  meeting  [when  ot  rest]  along  the  inner  edge  by  a  straight  line.  They  have,  likewise, 
mandibles  anil  raaxillie,  and  the  lower  wings  arc  folded  only  transversely,  and  covered  by  the 
other  two,  which  form  u  kind  of  ease,  and  which  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  elytra. 

These  insects  [generally  known  under  the  English  name  of  Beetles]  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  best  known  of  the  insect  tribes.  Their  singular  forms,  the  brilliant  colours  exhibited 
by  many  of  their  species,  the  size  of  their  bodies,  the  more  soli<l  texture  of  their  teguments, 
which  renders  their  ])rescrvation  much  more  easy,  and  the  numerous  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  investigation  of  such  a  variety  of  forms  of  their  external  organs,  have  merited  for 
them  the  particular  attention  of  naturalists. 

The  head  is  ])rovidcd  with  two  antenna;  of  variable  form,  and  of  which  the  number  of  joints 
is  generally  eleven  ;  two  facetted  eyes ;  no  ocelli ;  and  a  mouth  composed  of  an  ui)per  lip,  two 
mandibles,  mostly  of  a  scaly  consistence,  two  lower  jaws  (maxilla;),  each  bearing  one  or  two 
palpi,  and  a  lower  lip  formed  of  two  pieces,  namely,  the  mentum  and  the  tonguelet  (languette), 
and  accompanied  by  two  palpi,  generally  inserted  upon  this  latter  piece ;  those  of  the 
ma.\illa;,  or  the  outer  maxillary  palpi  (when  they  bear  two),  have  never  more  than  four  joints, 
whilst  those  of  the  lower  lij)  have,  ordinarily,  only  three  joints. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which  is  in  front  of  the  wings  or  elytra,  and 
which  is  commonly  named  the  corselet  [prothorax],  and  which  bears  the  first  i)air  of  feet, 
and  greatly  suri)asses  in  extent  the  two  other  segments,  which  are  compactly  united  together, 
as  well  as  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen  :  their  uniler  part,  or  the  sternum  or  breast,  serves 
as  a  point  of  attachment  to  the  two  other  pairs  of  feet.*  The  second  of  these  segments  [or 
the  mesothorax],  upon  which  is  placed  the  scutellum,  is  narrower  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a 
short  peduncle,  which  is  received  into  the  inner  cavity  of  the  first  segment  [or  prothorax], 
and  which  serves  as  a  pivot  to  assist  in  all  its  movements. 

The  elytra  and  wings  arise  upon  the  lateral  and  superior  margins  of  the  hinder  division  of 
the  thorax,  [or  the  meso-  and  metanotum].  The  elytra  are  crustaceous,  and  in  repose  are 
ap])Ued  one  against  the  other  in  a  straight  line  along  the  inner  margin,  or  suture,  and  are 
always  in  a  horizontal  jjosition.  In  almost  every  instance  they  hide  the  wings,  which  are 
laige,  and  folded  transversely.  Many  species  are  w ingless ;  but  the  elytra  are  always  present. 
The  abdomen  is  sessile,  or  united  to  the  thorax  by  its  greatest  width  :  it  is  com])osed  on  the 
outside  of  six  or  seven  segments ;  membranous  above,  or  of  a  consistence  less  firm  thaa  on 
the  under  side.     The  number  of  joints  on  the  tarsi  varies  from  three  to  five.f 

Beetles  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  The  larva  resembles  a  worm,  with  a  scaly  head 
and  mouth,  analogous  in  the  number  and  functions  of  its  parts  to  that  of  the  perfect  insect, 
and  also  with  six  legs :  some  species,  however,  few  in  uumber,  are  destitute  of  these  appen- 
dages, or  have  only  simple  fleshy  tubercles. 

The  pupa  is  inactive,  and  does  not  take  any  nourishment.  The  habitation,  mode  of  life, 
and  other  habits  of  these  insects,  both  in  their  immatiu-e  and  perfect  states,  vary  very  much. 

I  have  divided  this  order  into /oar  sections,  after  the  number  of  joints  of  the  tarsi.  J 

•  The  mekothor&x  is  always  ntuToff  and  shun,  and  the  metathorax,  tarsi),   and  the    StaphylinidEe,   which    have  S-jointed  tarsi.     Some 

often  of  larger  size,  is  lon^tudinally  impressed  rlonu  the  centre.  Kpecies  are  also  auomalous  ia  the  number  of  the  joints  of   their  tarsi 

t  Jnd^ag  from  analog,  the  Coleoptera  described  aa  monomerous  varying  in  the  sexes.    Another  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  tarsal 

have   probably  three  joints  to  the  tarsi,  but  of  which  the  two  basal  I  system,  on  the   ground,  that  the  so-called  Tctramera  have,  in  effect, 

joints  escape  the  view :  this  section,  aa  well  as  the  Diuiera,  have  been  I  5-jointed,  instead  of  4-jointed  tarsi ;  and  the  Triiaera,  4'jointed,  and 

suppressed  in  this  edition.  j  not  3-jointcd  tarsi,  as    those  names  indicate.  But  these   objections 

I  [The  distribution  of  the  Coleoptera,  founded  upon  the  number  of  j  appear  to  me  insufficient ;  due  allowances  must  be  made  for  certain  ex- 

joinu  in  the  tarsi,  haa  been  objected  to  by  some  authors,  as  it  has  the  ceptions  ai^inst  every  rule  :  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  tctranie 

cfTect,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  of  separating  certain  groups  nearly  rebtted  rous  or  trimerous  tarsi, eijually  merits  their  retention  as  distinct  groups, 

together  -.  as,  fur  instance,  the  Psclapbidis  (which  have  only  3-jointed  |  Mr.  M'Leay  baa  proposed  a  classification  of  the  Ueetles,  founded  upon 
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INSECTA. 


The  first  section  comprises  the  Pentamera,  or  those  which  have  five  joints  in  all  the  tarsi, 
and  which  consist  of  six  families,  of  which  the  first  two  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
a  double  excrementitial  apparatus.* 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  PENTAMERA  — 
Carnivora,  Cuv.  {Adephaga,  Clair.), — f 
Which  has  two  palpi  to  each  maxilla,  or  six  in  the  whole.  The  antenna  are  almost  always  thread- 
Uke  or  setaceous,  and  simple.  The  maxillae  are  terminated  by  a  scaly  piece  or  slender  hook  ;  and  the 
inner  edge  is  furnished  with  hairs  or  small  spines.  The  tonguelet  is  received  in  a  notch  of  the 
mentum.  The  two  fore-legs  are  inserted  upon  the  sides  of  a  compressed  sternum,  by  means  of  a 
large  rotule ;  the  posterior  pair  have  a  strong  trochanter  at  the  base  ;  their  basal  joint  is  large,  and 
appears  to  be  soldered  with  the  post-sternum,  in  the  form  of  a  curvilinear  triangle,  with  the  outer 
edge  excavated. 

These  insects  hunt  after  and  devour  other  insects ;  many  have  no  wings  under  the  elytra.  The 
anterior  tarsi  in  many  of  the  males  are  dilated. 

Their  larvse  are  also  very  carnivorous.  They  have,  in  general,  the  body  cylindric,  elongated,  and 
composed  of  twelve  joints ;  the  head  (not  counted  in  this  number)  is  large,  scaly,  armed  with  two 
strong  mandibles  bent  upwards  at  the  point,  with  two  short  conical  antennae,  two  maxillae,  divided  into 
two  branches,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  palpus  ;  a  tongnelet,  bearing  two  short  palpi ;  and  six 
small  smooth  eyes  on  each  side.  The  first  segment  is  covered  by  a  scaly  plate  :  the  others  are  softer. 
Each  of  the  anterior  segments  bears  a  pair  of  feet,  of  which  the  extremity  is  curved  in  front.  These 
larva;  differ  according  to  the  genera.  Those  of  the  Cicindela;,  and  Aristus  liucephalus,  have  the  upper 
side  of  the  head  deeply  impressed  in  the  middle,  with  its  under  side  very  globose.  Th?y  have  on  each 
side  two  of  the  small  smooth  eyes  much  larger  than  the  rest.  The  upper  plate  of  the  fore  segment  is 
large,  and  like  a  semicircular  shield.  The  eighth  segment  has  upon  the  back  two  hooked  tubercles. 
The  last  segment  has  no  particular  appendages. 

In  the  other  larvae  of  this  family  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  with  the  exception  of  Omophron, 
the  head  is  not  so  strong  and  regular  on  its  upper  side.  The  ocelli  are  very  small,  and  all  alike. 
The  scaly  back  of  the  first  segment  is  square,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  side  of  the  body.  The 
eighth  segment  is  destitute  of  tubercles,  and  the  last  is  terminated  by  two  conical  appendages,  as  well 
as  a  membranous  tube,  formed  of  the  elongation  of  the  anal  apparatus.  These  conical  appendages  are 
corneous  and  toothed  in  the  larvae  of  Calosoma  and  Carabus  :  they  are  fleshy,  articulated,  and  longer  in 
the  Harpali  and  Licini.  The  form  of  the  mandibles  approaches  that  of  the  perfect  Beetles.  The  larva; 
of  Omophron  limbatus,  according  to  Desmarest,  is  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  large  head,  and  two  very 
strong  mandibles,  and  with  only  two  eyes :  tlie  extremity  of  its  body,  which  is  gradually  narrowed,  is 
terminated  by  an  appendage  of  four  joints.  I  have  only  counted  two  in  those  of  the  larvas  of  the 
Licini  and  Harpali. 

These  insects  are  either  terrestrial  or  aquatic. 

The  terrestrial  Carnivora  have  the  legs  fit  only  for  running ;  the  four  posterior  are  inserted  at 
equal  distances  apart :  the  mandibles  are  entirely  exposed ;  the  terminal  piece  of  the  maxillae  straiglit 
beneath,  and  bent  only  at  the  tip  ;  the  body  generally  oblong,  with  the  eyes  prominent.  All  the 
tracheae  are  tubular  or  elastic.  The  intestine  is  furnished  with  two  small  sacs,  which  secrete  an  acrid 
humour.  M.  L.  Dufour  has  presented  (in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  vol.  viii.  p.  36,)  a 
resume  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  these  insects,  [from  which  it  appears  that  the  digestive  tube  is 
not  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  gizzard  is  armed  interiorly  with  moveable  corneous 


)wcver,  only  i^veu  a  alight  sketch, 
eem  to  support.  Mr,  Kirby  has 
:  ill  the  Fauna  Borealia  Ainerieana, 
al  Gtnicture  of  the  perfect  insect.] 
followers  commence  the  arrange* 
the  Beetles  with  the  genus  Scarabxus :  wliich  comprises 
;he  most  bulky  of  the  inaect  tribes,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  Rhi- 
Elephnnt,  and  Goliath  Beetles.  The  arranjfement  of  Latreille 
d  upon  the  supposed  superior  developement  of  the  masti- 


the  forms  of  their  1: 


o  proposed  another 
indcii  exclusively  upon  the 
'  Linnseus,  Fahricius.  and 


calory  organs  of  the  Adephnga,  and  especially  upon  the  circumstance 
of  their  possessing  two  pftirs  of  palpi  to  each  of  the  niaxillie.  Mr. 
Hope,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  psrt  of  his  Colcopterist's  Manual, 
has  supported  the  Linocean  arrangement  with  various  arguments.] 

t  This  family,  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  tlie  insect  tribes,  has 
been  illustrated  by  Weber,  Clairville,  Bonelli,  and  especially  byDeJean 
in  his  Speciet  Genera!,  [now  completed  by  himself,  as  regards  the  land 
Carnivora,  and  continued  by  Dr.  Aube,  as  regards  tlie  aquatic  species]. 
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pieces,  fitted  for  trituration  ;  and  that  the  existence  of  a  complicated  apparatus  for  an  excrementitial 
secretion,  possessing  ammoniacal  qualities,  is  one  of  the  mo&t  striking  features  of  the  Carabi.] 

They  are  divided  into  two  tribes. 

The  tint,  that  of  the  Cicindeletae,  Latr.,  comprises  the  genus 

CiciNDBLA,  Linn., — 
\Miich  have  the  tip  of  tlie  maxilla;  furnished  with  a  corneous,  slender  hook,  articulated  at  its  base  with 
these  under  jaws.  Tlie  head  is  robust,  with  great  eyes,  jaws  very  advanced  and  tootlied,  an<l  a  very 
short  tonguelet  hidden  behind  the  mentura.  The  labial  palpi  are  distinctly  composed  of  four  joints  ; 
they  are  commonly  hirsute,  as  well  as  the  maxillary  palpi.  The  majority  of  the  species  are 
exotic. 

Some  species  have  a  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  notch  of  the  mentum,  with  the  labial  pnlpi  wide  apart  at  the 
base. 

Manticoray  Fab.,  has  the  tarsi  alike  in  both  sexes,  with  cylindrical  joints.  Mnnticora  maxUlosa,  Fab.  [and  M.  la- 
tipennUy  Waterh.]  from  CaflVaria.  M.  pallida.  Fab.,  forming  M'Leay's  genus  Platychile,  [figured  in  KlugU 
Jahrbucher]. 

Those  species  which  have  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the  males,  with  the  body  oblong 
or  oval,  and  the  thorax  nearly  square,  compose  the  genera  Megacephala,  Latr.,  (with  a  transverse  short  upper  lip) ; 
Ox.vfAW/fl,  Dej.  (with  a  large  triangular  upper  lip);  Eiiprosopus,  Latr.,  and  Ctcindela  proper,  which  lias  the  labial 
palpi  not  longer  than  tlie  maxillary,  the  third  joint  of  the  former  not  manifestly  thicker  than  the  following  joint, 
and  the  three  dilated  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  male  tarsi  elongated. 

Tlie  body  of  the  last-named  insects  is  generally  of  a  darker  or  lighter  green  colour,  varied  with  shining  metallic 
tints,  and  with  white  spots  upon  the  elytra ;  they  frc<iucnt  dry  situations  exposed  to  the  sun,  run  very  quickly, 
fiy  oil'  when  they  are  approached,  and  alight  at  a  short  distance ;  if  again  disturbed,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
same  means  of  defence. 

Tlie  larvit  of  two  indigenous  species,  the  only  ones  yet  observed,  burrow  in  the  earth,  forming  a  cylindrical  hole 
of  considerable  depth,  using  their  jaws  and  feet  in  its  construction,  and  loading  the  concave  back  of  their  heads 
with  the  grains  of  earth  which  they  have  detached,  with  which  they  ascend  backwards,  resting  at  intervals, 
fixing  themselves  to  the  inner  walls  of  their  burrow  by  the  assistance  of  the  two  hooked  tubercles  upon  the  back  ; 
when  arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off  their  load  to  a  distance.  Whilst  lying  in  ambush  the  flat  plate  of  the  head 
exactly  stops  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  forming  a  flat  surface  with  the  surrounding  soil.  They  seize  their  prey  with 
their  jaws,  and  even  rush  upon  it,  precipitating  it  to  the  bottonr  of  their  burrows,  with  a  see-saw  motion  of  the 
head.  They  likewise  descend  them  with  equal  quickness  at  the  least  danger.  If  they  find  them  too  narrow,  or  the 
nature  of  the  earth  is  not  favourable  to  tbem,  they  make  a  new  burrow.  Their 
voracity  is  even  extended  to  other  larva;,  even  of  their  own  kind,  stationed  in  the 
same  situations.  They  close  the  orifice  of  their  burrow  when  they  change  their 
skin,  or  undergo  their  change  to  the  pupa  state.  These  observations  have  in  part 
been  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Miger,  who  has  greatly  studied  the  larvae  of 
Coleoptera. 

Ctcindela  campestris^  Lin.,  is  half  an  inch  long,  of  an  obscure  green  above,  with 

the  upper  lip  white,  and  with  a  slight  tooth  in  the  middle ;  each  of  the  elytra  with 

five  small  white  dots.  Very  common  throughout  Europe,  especially  iu  the  spring. 

Cicindela  germanica,  Lin.  [the  smallest  British  species],  and  some  others,  are 

of  a  narrower  form  ;  they  fly  less  than  the  foregoing.  All  these  species  are  winged, 

but  other  exotic  species  are  apterous,  forming  Dejean's  genus  Dromica. 

Clenostoma,  Klug,  has  the  body  long  and  narrow,  the  thorax  long  and  knotted. 

Fig.  32.— Cicinrtcu  cBmpeairii.  »nd  and  the  third  joint  of  the  male  tarsi  is  produced  on  the  inside  into  a  plate.    The 

'^^' '  species  are  from  tropical  America. 

Therateg,  Latr.  {Eutychile,  Bonelli);  ColUuris,  Latr.  {Collyris,  Fab.);  and  Tricondyla,  Latr.,  are  three  genera 
which  have  no  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  notch  of  the  mentum,  and  the  labial  palpi  are  contiguous  at  the  base. 
Therates  has  the  form  of  Cicindela  proper,  but  in  the  two  others  the  body  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  thorax  knotted. 
All  the  species  of  these  three  groups  are  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  Archipelago. 

[The  investigation  of  the  family  Cicindelidse*,  corresponding  with  the  Linnaean  genus  Cicindela,  or 
CicindeletEe  of  Latreille,  has  been  greatly  pursued  by  modem  continental  authors,  who  have  described 
a  great  many  new  species,  chiefly  exotic,  and  have  added  several  new  genera.  Dejean's  Species  Getieral, 
Vander  Linden's  Memoir  on  the  hisects  of  Java,  Laporte  de  Castelnan,  in  various  memoirs.  Gory,  Say, 
Klug,  Guerin,  Gistl,  &c.,  have  particularly  studied  this  family;  and  in  our  own  country  M'Leay,  Kirby, 
and  Hope,  in  the  2nd  part  of  The  Coleopterisfs  Manual,  have  described  many  new  species,] 

•  [English  authors  have  jrcnerally  adoiited  the  plan  first  pruposed   ]   treUle,  and  for  which  they  r 
by  Mr.  Kirby,  in  hU  "  Century,"  o(  forming  the  Linnwan  ^cucra  into  I   \»ith  an  unifonn  t 
naturtil  families,  correspundiug  with  the  "  families  natartlles"  uf  La-   t 
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Tiie  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Carabici,  Latr.,  comprises  the  genus 
Carabus,  Linn., — 
Wliich  has  the  maxilla  terminated  simply  in  a  point  or  hook,  not  articulated  at  its  base.  The  head  is 
generally  narrower,  or  at  least  not  broader,  than  the  thorax  ;  the  mandibles,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
are  destitute  of  or  with  very  slight  teeth  ;  the  tonguelet  is  generally  exposed,  and  the  labial  palpi  are 
only  distinctly  three-jointed,  ( the  basal  joint,  which  in  Cicindela  is  detached,  forming  a  fourth 
joint,  being  here  entirely  fixed,  and  forming  a  support  to  the  palpus,  and  is  accordingly  not  reckoned 
as  a  separate  joint).  Many  species  are  destitute  of  wings,  and  have  only  elytra.  They  often  emit 
a  fetid  odour,  and  discharge  from  the  anus  an  acrid  and  caustic  liquid. 

Gcoffroy  considered  that  the  ancients  designated  these  insects  under  the  name  of  BuprestiSf  and 
which  they  regarded  as  a  dangerous  poison,  especially  to  oxen.     (See  the  genus  Meloe). 

The  Carabici  conceal  themselves  in  the  earth,  under  stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  &c.,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  very  active.  Their  larvae  have  the  same  habits.  This  tribe  is  very  numerous,  and  of  diffi- 
cult investigation. 

We  form  a  first  general  division  with  those  in  which  the  exterior  [maxillary]  palpi  are  not  terminated 
by  a  minute  conical  joint,  the  last  joint  forming,  witli  the  preceding  joint,  an  oval  or  conoid  mass, 
with  a  sharp  point  at  its  tip. 

Some  of  these  have  a  deep  notch  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  anterior  tibia?,  separating  the  two  acute 
spurs,  which  are  ordinarily  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  limb.     These  constitute  several  [five]  sections.* 

1.  The  Truncatipennes,  thus  named  from  their  elytra  being  almost  invariably  truncate  at  the 
posterior  extremity.  The  head  and  thorax  are  narrower  than  the  abdomen.  Some  have  the  ungues 
of  the  tarsi  simple,  or  without  teeth  beneath.     Of  these  the  three  following  are  destitute  of  wings. 

Aiifliia,  Weber,  Fab.,  with  the  ton^elet  horny,  oval,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  palpi ;  tlie  abdomen  is  oval,  often 
convex,  and  the  elytra  are  nearly  entire,  or  scarcely  truncate.  These,  as  well  as  those  of  the  next  subgenus,  have 
the  body  black,  and  mth  spots  of  white  down.  They  inhabit  the  deserts  and  other  sandy  places  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  From  an  observation  of  De  Latour,  they  eject  from  the  anus,  when  disturbed,  a  caustic  hquid.  The 
species  are  generally  of  large  size,  and  in  the  males  of  some  the  thorax  is  dilated  more  or  less  behind,  and  termi- 
nated by  two  lobes. 

Graphipterus,  Latr.  long  confounded  with  the  preceding,  but  differing  in  the  tonguelet,  entirely  membranous 
except  in  the  centre ;  the  abdomen  is  always  flattened  and  orbicular.  The  species  of  this  subgenus  are  exclusively 
African,  and  are  much  smaller  tlian  the  preceding. 

Apthius,  Bonelli,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  exterior  palpi,  and  especially  of  the  labial  palpi,  evidently  dilated,  and 

a  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  mentum.   But  that  which  more  particularly  distinguishes  them,  and  also  the  Brachini, 

is,  that  their  abdomen,  which  is  oval  and  thickened,  contains  organs  which  secrete  a  caustic  fluid,  escaping  with  an 

exi)Iosion  from  the  anus,  and  instantly  evaporating,  with  a  penetrating  scent,  lliis  fluid,  when  the  animal  is  held 

between  the  fingers,  produces  upon  the  skin  a  spot  similar  to  that  made  by  nitric  acid,  and  even,  if  the  species  be 

large,  a  painful  burn.    Dufour  first  made  us  acquainted  with  the  organs  by  which  it  was  secreted  (in  Annal.  du 

Mus.  (VH'iSt.  Nat.,  torn.  xvii.).    These  insects  are  often  found  assembled  in  societies,  especially  in  the  spring, 

under  stones.    They  make  use  of  this  defence  to  alarm  their  enemies,  and  they  are  able  to  repeat  the  explosion  a 

considerable  number  of  times.    The  larger  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  and  other  hot  countries,  as  far  as  the 

limits  of  the  temperate  zone.    A.  Balista^  Dej.  {Brachinm  displosoVj  Dufour),  inhabits  Navarre  and  various  parts 

of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

BracJiiniis,  TVeber,  Fabr.,  differs  only  from  Aptinus  in  being  provided  vnth  wings,  and  the  middle  of  the  emar- 

gination  of  the  mentum  not  toothed.    Brachhnis  crepitans,  Fabr.,  is  found  common  in  the  environs 

\,/'        of  Paris  [as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  England].    It  is  generally  four  lines  long,  fulvous-orange, 

^jK''         with  the  elytra  dark  blue  or  greenish  blue,  and  the  antennas  fulvous,  the  third  and  foiuth  joints 

yjl^V        being  black.    The  breast,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  is  also  fulvous.    Other 

f%iJ\         species  are  named,  from  their  explosive  powers,  B.  bombarda,  B.ej./tatans,  B.causticut,  B.  sclopcta,Si.c. 

/        \  (Catascopm,  Kirby,  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  the  section  Simplicimani,  from  a  recent  investi- 

FU'.  53.— B..ra.    gation,  rather  than  to  this  section.) 

Cor*v/'fl,  Stev.,  is  placed  by  Dejean  between  Drachinus  and  Catascopus.    Tlie  claws  are  simple ; 
body  flat,  short,  broad ;  palpi  fifiform. 

The  other  Carabici  of  the  same  division  have  the  ungues  also  simple,  but  the  head  is  ftarrowed  behind  the  eyes 
into  a  neck.  In  some  the  tarsi  are  nearly  identical  in  the  two  sexes,  subcybndrical  or  linear,  the  penultimate 
joint  being  alone  deeply  bilobed. 

•  [Mr.  M'Leay  and  several  more  recent  \vriter8  have  cut  up  the  I  rtf  the  priniat7  group  Curabiques,  which  is  ittielf  regarded,  as  a  whole, 

Linna;»ii  genus  Carabus,  or  the  ftimily  Carabidte,  into  several  divisinns,  I  of  equal  rank  with  the  Ciciadelete,  correspond  with  those  of  Ljnnsus 

each  nf  whicli  they  have  regardtd  as  equivHlent  in  value  to  the  family  j  and  Kirby,] 

Cicituitlidtc.    The  views  of  Ltttrt-ille,  in  regarding  them  as  divisions  | 
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Camoiiia,  IMr.  Oiavins  the  thorax  Ioiik  ami  ronic«l),  LrptolrachelHt,  Latr.,  and  Oilnraniha,  Pajk.  (with  llio 
thorax  utarly  cylindrical,  the  elytra  tnincato,  and  the  tarsal  joints  entire),  are  distin^uishiul  hy  having  the  outer 
maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  scarcely  thickened  at  the  tip.  Oil.  melanura,  Fabr.,  Clair^•ille,  is  three  lines  lonu,  of  a 
bluish  (jroen  colour,  with  the  elytra,  except  at  the  tip,  of  a  reddish  yellow  j  the  tip  of  the  elytra  is  bluish  black. 
This  species  frequents  aquatic  places,  and  is  commonly  fouml  in  the  departments  of  the  north  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  [It  is  plentiful  in  similar  situations  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Whittlesea  Mere,  &c.,  and  is  found 
in  quantities  in  the  sedge  boats  which  j:o  to  Cambridge.] 

Those  which  have  the  outer  mavillary  palpi  terminated  by  an  enlarged  triangidar  or  obconical  joint,  and  which 
have  the  body  flattened  and  the  tarsal  joints  entire,  compose  the  three  following  subgenera,  namely,  HuphUim, 
Latr.,  t'ulixtielwt,  Bonelli  (consisting  of  a  single  British  species,  P./tuciolalus),  and  Ilcllun,  Hon.  [the  last  of 
which  consists  of  numerous  exotic  species,  the  type  being  U.  costaliuoi  New  South  Wales];  whilst  those  which 
diilcrfrom  the  last  in  having  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsidceplybilobed.the  jaws  long  and  porrected,  anil  the 
body  thick,  fonn  the  genus  Drypla,  Latr.,  Fabr.,  the  type  of  which  is  the  U.  cmarginala,  Fabr.,  four  lines  long,  of 
a  tine  blue  colour,  with  the  mouth,  antenna',  and  legs  fulvous.  It  is  more  common  on  the  south  than  the  north 
of  France.  M.  Ulondel,  however,  found  it  abundantly  near  Versailles.  [It  is  very  rare  in  England,  and  has  been 
found  on  the  southern  coast.] 

Trichoffnnlha,  Latr.,  Calerila,  Fabr.,  and  Cordhles,  Latr.,  are  exotic  genera  [chiefly  American],  difTering  from 
the  preceding  in  baring  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  greatly  dilated,  the  fourth  being 
constantly  bilobed  in  both  sexes. 
The  remaining  Tnincatipennes  have  the  ungues  of  the  tarsi  finely  toothed  beneath,  like  a  comb. 
Clenodaeljila,  Dej.,  and  Agra,  Fobr.,  have  the  heod  oval,  ond  separated  from  the  thorax  by  an  abrupt  neck ;  the 
fourth  tarsal  joint  is  always  bilobed.  Tlie  latter  genus  has  the  body  very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  thorax  of  an 
elongated  conical  form,  narrowed  in  front.    TIic  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabitants  of  South  America. 

The  four  following  subgenera  have  the  head  not  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  narrow  knot  or  rotule  ; 
the  body  is  flattened  and  elongated,  and  the  thorax  is  longer  than  broad,  heart-shaped,  posteriorly  truncated. 

Cpmhiiffs,  Latr.  (TViriM,  Clairv.),  with  the  outer  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  the  last  joint  cylindrical,  but  being  in 
the  labial  palpi  very  large  and  hatchet-shaped,  at  least  in  the  males,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire  and 
nearly  cylindrical.    [Tlie  type  is  the  Carabut  hitmeralUj  Fabr.,  a  rare  British  insect ;  there  are  also  several  other 
British  species.] 
Calleitla,  Dej.,  haung  the  fourth  joint  of  the  tarsi  bifid.    Peculiar  to  America. 

Demetrhu,  Bon.    Similar  to  the  last  in  the  tarsi,  but  with  the  palpi  filiform,  and  the  last  joint  nearly  ovoid  or 
subcylindrical.    This  and  the  following  subgenera  consist  of  very  small  species  [many  of  which  are  British],  and 
which  for  the  most  part  frequent  aquatic,  moist,  or  shady  places,  and  are  nearly  all  natives  of  Europe. 
Dromins,  Bon.    Generally  apterous,  with  the  tarsal  joints  entire,  but  in  other  respects  agreeing  with  Demetrias. 
In  the  rest  the  thorax  is  broader  than  long,  broadly  truncate  behind. 

Of  these,  Lchia,  Latr.  (and  Lamprias,  Bon.),  have  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  thorax  prolonged  into 
a  transverse  lobe ;  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  nearly  triangular,  and  the  fourth  is  more  or  less  bifid  or 
bilobed.  These  insects  are  agreeably  diversified  in  their  colours,  [being  in  fact  some  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
whole  family.  The  tjTpe  of  Lebia  is  the  Carabtts  crux  minory  Lin.,  of  a  fulvous  colour,  with  a  black  head,  and  an 
irregular-shsped  black  cross  on  the  back  of  the  elytra.  It  is  very  rare  in  England.]  The  type  of  Lamprias,  the 
Caraliiis  cyanocephalus,  Lin.,  is  about  three  Hues  lonfif,  of  a  sliining  blue  or  green  colour  above,  with  the  basal  joint 
of  the  antennK,  the  thorax,  and  feet,  reddish  yellow,  and  the  tips  of  the  thighs  black.  It  is  a  rather  common 
species  throughout  Europe.  Others  have  the  thorax  terminated  in  a  straight  line,  without  an  advanced  lobe, 
namely,  Plochionns,  Dej.,  OrlhogoniuSy  Dej.,  and  Coptodera,  Dej.,  all  consisting  of  exotic  species ;  near  the  last 
of  which  ought  probably  to  be  arranged  the  subgenus  Hejcaffonia,  Kirby. 

["  The  subfamily  Truncatipennes  [or  the  Drachinidce  of  M'Leay]  as  at  present  constituted,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  incongruous  of  all  the  subfamilies  of  the  Carabidte,  the  term  Truncatipennes,  applied  to 
it  by  Latreille,  by  no  means  indicating  a  constant  character,  as  many  of  the  species  have  the  elytra 
rounded  at  the  tips.  The  tarsi  are  indeed  generally  alike  in  both  sexes,  or,  if  dilated  in  the  males, 
the  dilatation  is  of  a  tlifferent  character  from  that  of  the  other  subfamilies.  It  may  indeed  be  rather 
regarded  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  such  groujjs  as  liave  not  the  bipartite  and  palmated  structure 
of  the  Scaritidcs,  the  simple  tibiae  of  the  Carabides,  the  dilated  male  tarsi  of  the  Hari>alides  and  its 
subdivisions,  or  the  minute  conical  terminal  joint  of  the  ma-viUar)'  palpi  of  the  Dembidiides."  {Introd. 
to  Moil.  Class,  of  Insects,  vol.  i.  p.  75.)  The  family  has  been  greatly  studied,  and  a  vast  number  of 
new  species  described,  together  with  many  new  genera;  but  these  have  been  estabUshed  upon  slight 
structural  characters,  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  exotic,  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to 
detail  them.] 

2.  The  second  section,  that  of  the  Bipartiti,  or  the  Scaritides,  Dej.,  and  which  may  from  their' 
habits  be  also  called  Fossores  or  Burrowers,  is  formed  of  Carabici  with  the  elytra  entire  or  slightly 
sinuated  at  the  posterior  extremity,  the  antenna:  often  necklace-like  and  elbowed  [at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  basal  joint],  the  head  broad,  the  thorax  large,  ordinarily  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  nearly 
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semiorbicular,  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  an  interval,  which  makes  it  appear  pedunculated ;  the 
legs  are  generally  but  slightly  elongated,  with  the  tarsi  often  short,  alike  or  scarcely  different  in  tlie 
two  sexes,  without  a  cushion  on  the  under-side,  and  merely  furnished  with  the  ordinary  hairs  or  ciliai ; 
the  two  anterior  tibite  are  toothed  on  the  outside,  as  though  palmated,  or  furnished  with  fingers,  in 
many  species,  and  the  mandibles  are  often  strong  and  toothed  ;  the  notch  of  the  mentum  is  armed 
with  a  tooth.  They  are  all  found  on  the  ground,  hiding  themselves  either  in  burrows  which  they  have 
dug,  or  under  stones,  and  often  quitting  their  retreats  only  during  the  night ;  their  colour  is  generally  of 
an  uniform  black.  The  larva  of  Ditomus  hucephalus,  the  only  one  yet  observed,  has  the  form  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  CicindelEe.     They  are  particularly  natives  of  hot  climates. 

The  three  following  subgenera  have  the  labial  palpi  terminated  by  a  large  hatchet-shaped  joint. 

E/iceladu^,  Bon.,  has  the  anterior  tibiae  without  any  internal  notch,  and  not  palmated  externally.  The  thorax 
is  heart-shaped,  broadly  truncated.    Type,  E.  gigas,  Bon.,  from  the  coast  of  Angola. 

Siagona,  Lat.  (Cucujus  and  Galerita,  Fabr.),  has  the  fore  tibia;  not  palmated,  but  the  notch  on  the  inside  is 
distinct ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  is  elongated.  Some  species  have  the  abdomen  oval,  and  are  apterous 
(5.  rujipes,  &c.).  In  others,  it  is  oval,  truncated  at  the  base,  and  these  species  are  winged.  They  inhabit  northern 
Africa  or  the  East  Indies. 

Careniim,  Hon.,  has  the  antennee  moniliform,  the  anterior  tibiae  toothed  on  the  outside,  thus  resembling 
Scarites  ;  the  maxillae  are  straight,  without  any  terminal  tooth.    Type,  Scar,  cyaneus,  Fabr.,  from  New  Holland. 

All  the  remaining  Scaritides  have  the  labial  palpi  terminated  by  an  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical  joint,  narrowed 
at  the  base  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  also  subcylindrical. 

A  first  very  natural  subdivision  comprises  the  Scarites  of  Fabricius  (except  the  last-mentioned  species),  which 
have  the  two  fore-legs  palmated  or  fingered  at  the  tip,  that  is,  terminated  exteriorly  in  a  long  point  or  spine, 
opposed  to  a  very  strong  inner  spur.  The  antennae  are  moniliform,  with  the  second  joint  as  long  and  often  longer 
than  the  following.    The  mandibles  are  robust,  advanced,  and  toothed  on  the  inside. 

Some  of  these  have  the  mandibles  very  strong,  protruded,  and  toothed,  the  upper  lip  crustaceous,  and  very  much 
toothed  on  the  fore  margin  ;  the  fore  tibise  are  always  palmated,  and  the  species  are  generally  of  large  size. 

Pasimachm^  Bon.,  approaches  the  last  in  respect  to  the  maxilla?,  which  are  straight,  and  without  any  terminal 
hook;  the  body  is  very  flat,  thorax  heart-shaped,  broadly  truncate  behind.  This  subgenus  is  confined  to 
America. 

ScapteruSj  Dej.,  is  placed  by  its  author  next  the  preceding,  but  the  form  of  the  body  is  long  and  cylin- 
drical. I  do  not,  however,  know  if  the  maxillae  are  similar.  It  is  founded  upon  a  species  from  the  East 
Indies,  named  Hcapterus  Guertni, 

The  following  have  the  maxillffi  arched  and  hooked  at  the  tip ;  the  thorax  is  always  separated  behind  from  the 
base  of  the  elytra  by  a  decided  space. 

The  three  following  subgenera  are  distinguished  by  the  external  palpi  being  terminated  by  a  nearly  cylindrical 
joint,  not  narrowed  at  tip. 

Acaiithoscelis,  Latr.  (distinguished  by  the  four  posterior  curved  and  flattened  tibiae,  covered  with  minute  points  ; 
Type,  Scarites  ntficoniis,  Fabr. ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Scarites,  Fabr.  (having  the  four  hind  tibia  straight  and  naked,  the  mandibles  ot  a  triangular  form,  strongly 
toothed  at  the  base).  Type,  Scarites  Pyracmon,  Bon.  (Sc.  gigas,  Oliv.) ;  about  one  inch  long,  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  south  of  France,  &c. ;  Scarites  terricola,  Bon.,  found  with  the  preceding  ;  Scarites 
sabulosus,  Oliv.,  &c. 

Oxvgnathus,  Dej.,  essentially  like  Scarites,  but  with  long,  narrow  mandibles,  without  teeth,  closing  like  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  the  body  long,  narrow,  and  cylindrical.  Type,  Scarites  elongatus,  Wiedeman  ;  an  inhabitant  of  the 
East  Indies. 

OxystomuSy  Latr.  (with  the  labial  palpi  nearly  as  long  as  the  outer  maxillary,  with  the  last  joint  spindle-shaped, 
—type,  0.  cylindricusy  Dej.,  Brazil) ;  and  Camptodontm,  Dej.  (with  the  labial  palpi  considerably  shorter  than  the 
outer  maxillary,  with  the  last  joint  spindle-shaped,— type,  C.  cayennensis,  Dej.),  are  both  distinguished  by  their 
elongated,  cylindrical  body,  and  long,  narrow,  toothless  mandibles. 

The  others  have  the  anterior  tibiae  not  dentated  on  the  outer  edge,  but  simply  didactyle  at  the  tip;  the  man- 
dibles short,  but  slightly  advanced  beyond  the  labrum,  which  is  coriaceous  and  entire,  and  the  outer  palpi  termi- 
nated by  an  oval  joint,  sharpened  at  the  tip.  They  are  of  small  size,  frequent  damp  places,  and  occur  in  our 
northern  regions. 

Clivina,  Latr.,  has  three  strong  teeth  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  anterior  tibiae,  and  one  on  that  of  the  two 
following.  Type,  Tenebrio  fossor,  Lin.,  (Scarites  arenarius,  Fabr.).  [A  very  common  British  species,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.J 

Dyschirius,  Bon. f  which  has  only  small  teeth  or  small  indistinct  spines  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  anterior 
tibiee,  the  tip  of  which  is  produced  into  a  long  point ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  globose.  The  ClivintSy  Nos.  8 — 21  of 
Dejean,  but  the  eighth,  or  C.  arctica,  appears  to  possess  the  characters  of  Cephalotes.  [These  species,  of  which 
D.  gibbits  is  the  type,  are  amongst  the  most  minute  of  the  Carabidae ;  the  species  are  rather  numerous,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  determined.  The  C.  arctica  has  been  formed  by  Eschscholtz  into  the  genus  Miscodera 
(Leiochiton,  Curtis,  Oncoderus,  Stephens),  and  belongs,  as  Latreille  indicates,  to  the  family  Harpalidas.] 
Our  second  and  last  subdivision  of  the  Scaritides  comprises  those  which  have  the  anterior  tibiae  neither 
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toothed  on  the  outsiile  nor  hiilijitnte  at  the  tips,  nnrt  tue  secoml  joint  of  the  antennfc  is  evidently  shorter  than  the 
following.  They  nearly  approacli.  in  the  orifnns  of  the  mouth,  the  two  last  subgenera;  and  have  been  confounded, 
by  some  writers,  with  Scoriles,  of  which  they  have  the  appearance. 

Morio,  Latr.  (with  the  antenna;  of  equal  lenRth  throuRhout,  tliiRhs  oval,  and  tibia:  triangular,  llarpulm  monili- 
cornis,  Latr.  &c.),  and  Oz<ena,  Oliv.  (with  the  antennx  thickened  nt  the  tips,  and  the  femora  anil  tibia;  narrow  and 
elong;atcd,  Oz<ciur  deii/ipet,  Oliv.  &c.),  have  the  body  narrow,  elongated,  nearly  parallclopiped,  the  thorax  nearly 
square,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  external  palpi  nearly  cylindric.    All  the  species  are  exotic. 

Those  which  have  the  body  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  thorax  nearly  cup  or  heart-shaped,  or  orbicular,  the  last 
joint  of  the  outer  palpi  nearly  oval  or  fusiform,  and  the  labrum  notched,  compose  the  remaining  genera. 

Ditomm^  Uonclli,  have  the  palpi  shorter  than  the  head,  the  thorax  cup  or  heart-shaped,  and  the  tarsi  short. 
.Some  species,  to  which  Zeigler  restricts  the  generic  name,  have  the  body  more  elongated,  the  head  separated  at 
the  sides  from  the  thorax  by  an  angular  space,  and  often  armed  in  the  males  with  horns ;  whilst  the  others,  which 
form  the  genus  Jristut,  Zeigl.,  have  the  body  shorter,  broader  in  front,  and  the  head  and  thorax  nearly  continuous. 

Apotomus,  Hoti'm.,  have  the  anterior  palpi  very  long,  the  thorax  orbicular,  and  the  tarsi  filiform  and  elongated. 
Type,  Scariles  nifur,  Oliv.    [South  of  Europe.] 

[The  typical  insects  of  tliis  section,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Lcfebvre  do  Cerisy,  appear  to  be 
nocturnal  in  their  habits ;  and  iiencc  their  colours  arc,  for  the  most  part,  black  or  obscure.  The  larger 
species  are  cliieHy  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  They  burrow  in  the  earth,  oi  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
for  which  tbeir  palmated  fore-legs  well  fit  tlicm.  They  are  insects  of  prey,  lurking  by  day  in  holes 
and  under  stones,  and  feeding  at  night  upon  Melolonthida;,  or  other  soft-bodied  insects.  No  generic 
additions  of  importance  have  been  made  to  this  group.] 

3.  Our  third  section  of  the  f'araiici— that  of  the  Quadrimani,  or  H  arpaliens  of  Dejcan — comprises 
those  which,  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  last  in  the  elytra  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  point,  have 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the  males,  the  three  or  four  basal  joints  being  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
reversed,  or  triangular,  and  nearly  all  of  them  tenuinated  by  acute  angles.  Their  under-side  is  generally 
(except  in  Ophouus)  furnished  witli  two  rows  of  papillae  or  scales,  with  a  broad  space  between.  The 
body  is  always  winged,  generally  oval,  and  arched  or  convex  above,  with  the  thorax  broader  than  long, 
or  at  most  nearly  isometrical;  the  head  is  never  suddenly  narrowed  behind;  the  antennx  are  of  equal 
thickness  throughout,  or  but  very  slightly  thickened  towards  the  tips ;  the  mandibles  are  not  very 
strong;  the  tooth  in  the  notch  of  the  mentuni  is  always  entire,  but  it  is  wanting  in  some  species ;  the 
tonguelet  is  truncated  at  the  tip,  and  accompanied  by  two  ear-like  membranous  paraglossse ;  the  legs 
are  robust,  and  the  ungues  of  the  tarsi  simple ;  the  intermediate  tarsi,  as  in  the  females,  are  short,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dilatation,  are  similarly  formed  to  the  anterior  pair. 

These  Carabici  frequent  sandy  situations  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  section  is  composed  of  the  genus 
Ilarpalus,  as  restricted  by  Bonelli.  New  groups  have  since  still  further  diminished  its  extent.  They 
consist  of  the  three  following  divisions : — 

The  first  of  these  divisions  has  for  its  characters,— notch  of  the  nientum  with  a  single  tooth,  labrum 
notched,  and  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax  as  broad  as,  or  broader  than,  the  abdomen. 

Acinoput,  Zeigl.,  with  filiform  antenna;,  the  joints  short  but  cylindrical,  the  thora.\  narrowed  gradually  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  and  the  hinder  angles  very  obtuse.  Type,  Harpalus  megacephalus,  Latr.  [South  of  Europe.] 

Daptut,  Fischer,  with  the  antennte  raoniliform  after  the  fifth  joint,  and  the  thorax  narrowed  suddenly  towards 
the  posterior  angles,  which  are  pointed.  Type,  D.  piclus,  Fischer  :  Russia.  Pangus,  Megerle  (P.  pciisiilimiicus), 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  essentially  from  Daptus. 

The  second  of  these  divisions  is  composed  of  Harpalicns  having  also  the  notch  of  the  mcntum  one- 
toothed,  but  of  which  the  body  is  more  or  less  ovoid  or  oval,  and  narrowed  in  front,  with  the  labrum 
entire,  or  slightly  concave.  These  arc  the  true  Ilat-paltis,  Dejean,  of  which  one  of  the  most  common 
species  is  the  Uarjialus  ceneiis,  Fabr.,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  with 
the  antennae  and  legs  yellowish,  the  upper  surface  generally  green  or  coppery,  and  veiy  brilliant.  It  has 
also  been  called  Proteus,  from  the  numberless  changes  in  its  colours.  [The  genus,  even  in  its  restricted 
state,  is  very  numerous,  and  requires  revision.  There  appear  to  be  several  British  species  stdl  unde- 
scribed,  in  addition  to  the  great  number  recorded  by  Stephens,  Curtis,  &c.] 

The  third  of  these  divisions  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  tooth  in  the  notch  of  the  mentum. 
In  other  respects,  however,  it  agrees  with  the  preceding  division. 

Ophonus,  Zeigl.,  has  the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  strongly  dilated,  or  evidently  larger,  and  generally  fur- 
nished beneath  with  numerous  hairs,  forming  a  continuous  brush.  The  penultimate  joiut  is  not  bilobed,  and  the 
noDcr  surface  of  the  body  is  finely  punctured.  [Tliere  are  numerous  British  species  (including  the  Harpatiis 
ofttcuriis,  Fabr.),  chielly  found  on  the  sea-coast.] 
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Stenolophus,  Zeigl.,  differs  in  bavins  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi— at  least  in  the  males,  and 
the  same  in  the  posterior  tarsi  in  some  species— divided  to  the  base  into  two  lobes.  Type,  Carabus  vaporario- 
rum,  Linn.,  &c. 

Acupalpmy  Latr.,  in  which  the  four  anterior  tarsi  differ  but  slightly  from  the  posterior,  with  the  intermediate 
joints  rounded,  nearly  moniliforra,  and  villose.  The  outer  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  joint  pointed  at  the  tip.  They 
are  very  small,  and  seem  to  unite  with  Trechus.  Type,  Carabits  mcridianns,  Linn.,  [a  very  common  little  English 
species]. 

[Many  additional  genera,  allied  to  Harpalus,  have  been  separated  by  Dejean,  Laporte,  Chaudoir, 
Erichson,  and  other  continental  Entomologists ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  pai*t,  founded  upon  minute 
structural  characters,  not  requiring  notice  in  this  edition.] 

4.  The  fourth  section,  Simplicimani,  approach  the  preceding  in  the  manner  in  which  the  elytra 
are  terminated  ;  but  the  two  anterior  tarsi  are  alone  dilated  in  the  males,  without  forming  a  square  or 
orbicular  plate.  Sometimes  the  first  three  joints  are  evidently  larger,  and  the  following  is  always 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Sometimes  this  and  the  two  preceding  are  broader,  neai'ly  equal,  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart  reversed,  or  triangular.  The  basal  joints  of  the  four  succeeding  tarsi  are  slenderer 
and  longer,  nearly  cylindrical,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  long  reversed  cone.  Some  have  the  ungues  of  the 
tarsi  simple,  or  without  teeth. 

In  a  first  subdivision,  of  considerable  extent,  the  third  joint  of  the  antennre  is  at  most  as  long  again 
as  the  precerling  joint ;  the  legs  robust ;  and  the  thorax,  in  its  broadest  part,  as  wide  as  the  elytra. 
Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  evidently  shorter  than  the  head,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  labrum 
more  than  half  their  length. 

We  commence  with  those  which  have  all  the  outer  palpi  filiform. 

Zfibnis,  Bonelli,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  sensibly  shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  the  two  anterior 
tibice  are  terminated  by  two  spines.  Type,  Crtrffiw* /7/66M*,  Fabr.,  [a  species  of  not  very  common  occurrence  in 
this  country,  and  which  has  been  ascertained  to  feed  upon  growing  corn]. 

Pogonus,  Zeigl.,  which  in  the  natural  order  appears  allied  to  Amara,  has  the  two  basal  joints  alone,  of  the  ante- 
rior tarsi,  dilated  in  the  males,  the  basal  joint  being  the  largest.  The  body  is  more  oblong.  These  insects  appear 
exclusively  to  inhabit  the  sea-coast,  or  the  shores  of  salt  water.    [Ilarpalns  luridipennlSy  Germar.] 

Tctragonodcrns,  Dejean,  has  tlie  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  proportionately  less  dilated  than  in  the  following,  the 
basal  joints  being  narrower  and  more  elongated,  and  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  cone  than  a  heart.  They 
are  peculiar  to  South  America.     [Harpalus  circum/ustts,  Germar.] 

Feroiiia,  Latr.,  has  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males,  with  the  three  first  joints  strongly  dilated,  obcordate,  with 
the  second  and  third  rather  transverse  than  longitudinal.  This  subgenus  comprises  a  great  number  of  generic 
groups,  indicated  by  Dejean  in  his  Catalogue,  which  are  as  follow  -.^Amara,  Pcecihis,  Argutor,  Omasetts,  Plafysma^ 
Pterostichus,  Aba-r,  Steropus,  Percus,  Molopx,  and  Cophosus.  Dejean,  however,  having  perceived  the  difficulty  of 
characterizing  them,  united  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  into  a  great  generical  group,  for  which  he  re- 
tained my  name  Feronia.  But  as  to  Amara,  I  have  in  vain  searched  for  characters  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  genera.  That  derived  from  the  tooth  of  the  notch  of  the  mentum,  not  to  speak  of  its  unimportance,  is  a  very 
equivocal  character.  This  tooth,  in  all  these  Carabici,  appears  to  me  to  have  a  notch  at  its  tip,  but  rather  more 
distinct  and  deep  in  some  than  in  others.  The  mnnilifonu  structure  of  the  antennae  of  some  of  the  groups  appears 
to  me  not  to  be  assignable  with  precision  to  the  limits  of  such  groups.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  concavity  of 
the  front  margin  of  the  labrum,  and  the  form  of  the  thorax. 

The  Feronite  may  be  arranged  in  three  sections.^lst.  The  species  generally  winged,  which  have  the  body  more 
or  less  oval ;  slightly  convex  or  arched  above,  with  the  antennae  more  filiform ;  the  head  proportionally  narrowed, 
and  the  mandibles  rather  less  exposed.  In  their  habits  they  appear  to  approach  Zabrus  and  Harpalus.  Such  are 
Amara*,  with  the  thorax  transverse ;  Pa-cilus,  in  which  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  and  the  antennae  are  short, 
with  the  third  joint  compressed  and  angular ;  and  Argufor,  similar  to  Pfccilus,  but  with  longer  antenna?,  of 
which  the  third  joint  is  not  angulated.— 2nd.  The  species  generally  winged,  but  with  the  body  straight,  flat,  or  hori- 
zontal above,  and  the  head  nearly  as  broad.  Such  are  Platysma,  Bon. ;  to  which  we  may  unite  that  of  Omaseus 
and  Catadromm,  Macl.— 3rd.  The  species  analogous  to  the  preceding  in  their  general  characters,  but  which  differ 
in  wanting  wings.  The  majority  of  these  have  the  thorax  not  uniformly  cordate  or  truncate,  and  the  elytra  have 
a  transverse  fold  at  the  base.  Sometimes  the  thorax  is  nearly  square  or  truncate-cordate,  with  the  posterior 
angles  acute ;  (genera  Cophosusy  Zeigl. ;  C.  cylhidricus,  Austria,  having  the  body  oblong,  square,  or  cylindrical, 
and  Ahajc,  Bonelli,  having  the  body  generally  oval,  depressed,  or  slightly  convex— type,  Carabus  siriola,  Fabr., 
[a  common  British  species],  found  in  the  cold  and  moist  parts  of  forests,  &c.),  whilst  sometimes  the  thorax  is 
terminated  behind  in  two  acute  angles,  and  evidently  narrowed.  Those  species  with  the  body  depressed 
on  the  upper  side  form  the  genus  Pterosfichuft,  Bonelli ;  whilst  those  with  the  upper  side  of  the  body  more  convex 
form  the  genus  Molops ;  from  the  former  of  which  t^teropus  has  been  detached,  having  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
thorax  rouuded.  We  terminate  the  subgenus  with  species  of  large  size,  in  which  the  thorax  is  alw.iys  truncate-cor- 
date, and  the  base  of  the  elytra  has  not  the  transverse  fold.    Such  is  the  chief  character  of  Pereusy  Bonelli  —type, 

*  Some  species  of  very  short  stature  forrj  the  genus  Lrirus  of  some  I  to  him  to  be  more  so  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inner  edge.     Hence 
nTilcrs,     Scolytus Jiexnosus,  FAbr.,  appears  to  heloni[to  this  division,      it  mny  form  a  separate  I'enus,  Cyclotvmut. 
but  Dejenn  sajrs  that  the  four  anterior  tarsi  arc  dilated,  bat  they  appear 
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Cnrabiu  PatikuUii,  Rossi.  "Die  species  exclusively  inhsbit  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean. 
[The  genus  Ftronia,  as  here  described,  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  on  this  account  the  characters  which  separate 
the  difterent  groups  of  which  it  is  composed  (and  which  are  considered  by  many  writers  as  so  many  distinct 
genera)  blend  so  into  each  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  their  limits  with  precision.  Hence  Dejean 
united  them  all  into  one  genu.*,  (for  which  Mr.  Hope  propo.ses  the  name  of  Thalia,  Feronia  having  been  long 
previously  used  by  Leach  for  a  genus  of  Diptera,)  although,  in  examining  a  local  collection  of  small  extent,  as  that 
of  England,  the  paucity  of  the  number  of  species  renders  the  assigning  of  characters  apparently  much  more  easy.] 

M)ias,  Zeigl.,  resembles  Abax  (Chcporu;  Latr.)  melallicut;  but  the  thorax  is  more  dilated  at  the  sides,  with  a 
slight  notch  in  front  of  the  posterior  angles,  if.  chali/btcm,  Hungary.  Here  are  also  to  be  arranged  the  genera 
Tritionotoma,  Dej.,  formed  of  large  Indian  species,  and  Psfudomorpfia,  Kirby. 

Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  as  long  as  the  head,  and  the  body  always  oblong.  The  first  two  genera  resemble 
Scarites,  and  the  others  Lebia. 

Cephalotet,  Bon.  {Broscus,  Pnni.),  with  the  antenna:  not  longer  than  half  the  body ;  with  short  joints,  and  the 
labrum  entire.    [T>-pe,  Carabtis  ctphalotes,  Fabr.] 

Slomit,  Clairv.,  with  the  antenna:  longer  than  half  that  of  the  body,  with  long  joints,  and  the  upper  lip  notched. 
[T>'pe,  Stomit pionicatiu,  Clairv.,  a  common  British  species.] 

Calatcoput,  Kirby,  ditTcrs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  body  flattened  and  broader,  with  the  thorax 
shorter,  the  elytra  strongly  emarginated  at  the  tips,  and  the  upper  lip  elongated.  The  eyes  are  large  and  promi- 
nent. They  are  of  brilliant  colours,  and  resemble  at  first  sight  Cicindela-  or  Elaphri.  The  species  are  from 
India.  Type,  C.  Hardmckii,  Kirby.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Pericaliit,  M'Leay,  which  have  also  the  eyes 
very  prominent,  but  the  proportion  of  the  joints  of  the  antenna;  is  different.    Type,  P.  cicinddoidet,  M'Leay ;  Java. 

In  a  second  subdivision,  of  much  smaller  extent,  the  length  of  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  is  triple  that  of  the 
preceding  ;  these  organs  and  the  logs  being  slender. 

Colpodet,  M'Leay,  has  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  large,  the  penultimate  being 
bilobed.    Tjpc,  C.  brunneut,  M'Leay  ;  Java.    The  others  have  the  tarsal  joints  entire  in  both  sexes. 

ilormoliice,  Hagen.,  has  the  body  very  flat,  like  a  withered  leaf;  very  much  nanowed  in  front ;  the  head  is  very 
long;  the  thorax  oval,  truncate  at  both  ends  ;  the  elytra  are  very  greatly  dilated,  and  curved  on  the  outside  with 
a  very  deep  notch  at  the  tip.  The  only  species,  M.  phijllodes,  Hagenb.,  is  from  Java.  [It  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  kno^vn  Coleopterous  insects.  Its  true  relations  are,  however,  to  be  found  amongst  the  Truncatipennes, 
as  proved  by  the  researches  of  Count  JIanncrheim  and  M.  Serville.] 

."tp^SodriM,  Clairv.,  has  the  body  depressed,  but  not  foliaceous ;  the  head  ovoid,  and  the  elytra  not  laterally 
dilated.    Type,  Carahui  /eucopl/ialmus,  Linn.    [A  common  British  species,  of  large  size.] 

The  terminal  Simplicimani  are  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  minute  teeth  on  the  under-side  of  the 
ungues,  at  the  tips  of  the  tarsi. 

PrMonychus,  Dej.  (Ctenipits,  Latr.),  has  the  body  elongated,  with  the  thorax  heart-shaped,  truncate  behind. 
Types,  Sphodrus  janthinut  and  complanatm ;  but  this  genus  insensibly  blends  into  the  preceding. 

Calalhiu,  Bon.,  has  the  body  oval,  arched  above,  and  with  the  thora.\  square.  Type,  C.  melanocep/ialiis,  Fab. 
[A  very  abundant  and  pretty  British  species.] 

Taphria,  Bon.  [Sunuchus,  Gyll.),  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  labial  palpi  terminated  in  a  mass  like 
a  reversed  cone,  and  the  thorax  nearly  orbicular.    Tj-pe,  Carabus  nivalis,  IlUg. 

5.  The  fifth  section,  Patellimani,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  only  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  dilated,  the  basal  joints  (generally  the  first  three  in  some,  or 
the  first  two  only  in  others)  being  cither  square,  or  partially  of  tliis  form,  and  the  others  in  form  of  a 
heart  or  reversed  triangle,  but  always  rounded  at  their  extremity,  and  not  terminated,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  by  acute  angles,  forming  an  orbicular  or  oblong  plate,  of  which  the  under-side  is  most 
commonly  furnished  with  brushes  of  hairs,  without  any  central  naked  space.  Tlie  legs  are  commonly 
long  and  slender,  and  the  thorax  is  often  more  narrowed  throughout  its  whole  length  than  the  abdo- 
men.    They  frequent,  for  the  most  part,  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  other  aquatic  places. 

We  divide  the  Patellimani  into  two  divisions.  In  the  first,  the  head  is  insensibly  narrowed  behind  at 
the  base.  Some  of  these  have  the  mandibles  always  terminating  in  a  point,  and  the  plate  of  the  [fore 
male]  tarsi  is  always  narrow,  elongated,  and  formed  of  the  three  basal  joints,  of  which  the  second  and 
tliird  are  square.  The  labrum  is  entire,  or  without  an  evident  notch ;  and  one  or  two  teeth  in  the 
notch  of  the  mentura.  The  following  have  the  under-side  of  the  tarsi  furnished  with  two  rows  of 
papill.T,  as  in  the  preceding : — 

Dolichm,  Bon.,  has  the  body  very  flat,  and  the  tarsal  claws  are  toothed  beneath.  Tlic  thorax  is  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  heart.    Type,  Carabus  flavicontis,  Fabr. 

Plali/iius,  Bon.,  similar  to  Dolichus  in  the  form  of  the  thorax,  but  with  the  ungues  of  the  tarsi  simple.  The  wings 
are  wanting,  or  are  imperfect,  in  some  species.    Type,  Carabus  angusticollis,  Fabr.,  [a  common  British  species.] 

Agonum,  Bon.,  has  the  thorax  nearly  orbicular.  Type,  llarpalus  viduus,  Gyll.  and  others ;  [a  common  British 
species.] 

Anchotnenut,  Bon.,  differs  from  the  three  preceding  genera  in  having  the  body  of  the  ordinary  thickness,  .ind 
the  thorax  always  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  heart.    Type,  Carabus  prasinus,  Fabr.  and  others. 

K   K   2 
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The  following  nave  the  under-side  of  the  plate  of  tlie  tarsi  furnished  with  a  close  and  continued  brush.  The 
outer  palpi,  and  those  of  the  labium,  are  terminated,  in  many,  by  a  thicker  or  broader  joint,  like  a  reversed 
triangle : — 

Callistiis,  Bon.,  has  the  tooth  of  the  mentum  entire,  and  the  outer  palpi  terminated  by  an  oval  joint,  pointed  at 
the  tip.    Type,  Carahiis  litnafus,  [a  rare  British  species], 

Oodes,  Bon.,  differs  in  having;  the  last  joint  of  the  outer  maxillary  palpi  cylindrical,  and  of  the  labial  palpi  oval 
and  truncated.    The  thorax  is  trapezoidal,  and  narrowed  in  front.    Type,  Carabns  helopioidesy  Fabr. 

ChUemus,  Bon.,  has  the  tooth  of  the  mentum  bifid,  the  outer  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  nearly  cylindrical 
joint,  and  the  labial  by  a  reversed  conical  and  elongated  joint.  Carabus  cinctits,  Fabr.,  and  many  others,  belon:^' 
to  this  subg-enus;  as  does  also  the  Carabus  saponarhus,  Oliv.,  used  in  Senegal  by  the  natives  instead  of  soap. 

Epom'tSy  Bon,,  has  the  outer  palpi  terminated  by  a  broader  compressed  joint,  in  the  shape  of  a  hatchet,  and  is 
most  dilated  in  the  males.  The  tooth  of  the  mentum  is  always  bifid.  Type,  ^.  circuTnscriptus,  Dejean,  and  many 
others.    Dinotles  and  Lissauchenius,  M'Leay,  also  nearly  approach  Epomis. 

The  others  have  generally  the  mandibles  very  obtuse  and  truncated,  and  bidentate  at  the  tip.  The  upper  li|>is 
distinctly  bilobed,  the  notch  of  the  mentum  is  not  furnished  with  a  tooth,  and  the  dilated  portion  of  the  tarsi  is 
broad,  and  nearly  orbicular.  Some  have  the  mandibles  terminated  in  a  point,  without  any  notch  or  tooth  near  the 
tip ;  and  the  plate  of  the  male  tarsi  is  formed  of  the  three  basal  joints. 

Rembus,  Latr.,  has  the  upper  lip  bilobed ;  the  outer  maxillary  palpi  are  filiform ;  and  the  last  joint  of  the  labial 
is  slightly  thickened,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone.    Type,  Carabus  polifus,  Fabr. 

Vlcteltis,  Bon.,  has  the  upper  lip  merely  euiarginate,  with  a  central  impressed  line.  The  last  joint  of  the  outer 
palpi  is  nearly  hatchet-shaped,  and  the  body  almost  parallelopiped.    The  species  are  from  America. 

Others  have  the  mantlibles  very  obtuse,  notched  at  the  tip,  or  with  a  tooth  below  it. 

Licinus,  Latr.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  outer  palpi  almost  hatchet-shaped.  The  plate  of  the  male  tarsi  is  broad 
and  suborbicular,  formed  of  the  two  basal  joints.  Type,  Carabus  silpfioides,  Fabr. ;  C.  depressus,  Paykull :  [rare 
British  species]. 

Badister,  Clairv.  ( JmftZycAiw,  Gyll.),  has  the  last  joint  of  the  outer  palpi  oval;  that  of  the  labial  palpi  is  slightly 
longer,  and  often  pointed.  The  plate  of  the  male  tarsi  is  long  and  square,  formed  of  the  three  basal  joints.  Type, 
Carabus  bipustulatus,  Fabr.,  [a  common  British  species]. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Patellimani,  the  head  is  narrowed  suddenly  behind  the  eyes,  as  though 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle.     It  is  often  small,  with  the  eyes  prominent. 

Pelecium,  Kirby,  has  not  a  tooth  in  the  notch  of  the  mentum ;  the  mandibles  are  robust,  and  the  upper  lip  nearly 
bilobed.  The  four  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  male  tarsi  are  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  triangle.  Type,  P.  cyanipes, 
Kirby ;  South  America.  In  the  following,  there  is  a  tooth  in  the  notch  of  the  mentum,  and  the  upper  lip  is  nearly 
straight. 

Cynthia,  Latr.,  has  the  outer  palpi  terminated  by  a  hatchet-shaped  joint.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  basal 
joints  of  the  male  tarsi  are  of  a  reversed  triangular  form.  Founded  upon  a  Brazilian  species,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  Abax. 

Panag<sm,  Latr.,  has  the  tarsal  plate  of  the  males  formed  only  of  the  two  basal  joints.  The  head  is  very  small, 
with  the  eyes  globular.  Tlie  parts  of  the  mouth  are  also  very  small,  and  the  thorax  often  suborbicular.  Type, 
Carabus  Crujc  majors  Fabr.,  [a  rare  British  species]. 

In  the  two  following  subgenera,  the  outer  palpi  are  filiform  :— 

Loricera,  Latr.,  is  very  remarkable,  having  the  second  and  four  following  joints  of  the  antenns  furnished  with 
strong  bristles.  The  maxillae  are  bearded  on  the  outside,  the  labial  palpi  are  longer  than  the  maxillary,  and  the 
three  basal  joints  of  the  fore  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  males.  Type,  L.  tenea,  Latr.  (Carabus  pilicornisj  Fabr.),  [a 
very  common  British  insect]. 

Patrobus,  Megerle,  has  the  antennae  filifonn,  straight,  and  without  whorls  of  hairs ;  the  mandibles  are  of  the 
ordinary  size  ;  the  length  of  the  labial  palpi  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  maxillary;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the 
anterjor  tarsi  are  alone  dilated  in  the  males.  Type,  Carabus  rufipes,  Fabr.,  [a  species  very  abundant  on  the 
summit  of  Snowdon,  and  other  high  mountains]. 

We  now  pass  to  those  Carabiques  which  have  the  anterior  tibiae  destitute  of  a  notch  on  the  inside ; 
or  which,  if  they  do  exhibit  one,  commences  very  near  the  tip  of  these  tibiae,  or  does  not  extend  upon 
the  fore  face,  but  forms  only  an  oblique  and  Unear  canal.  The  tonguelet  is  often  very  short,  termi- 
nated in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  tip,  and  furnished  with  paraglossse,  also  pointed.  The  mandibles 
are  robust.  The  last  joint  of  the  outer  palpi  is  generally  very  large,  compressed  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed triangle  or  hatchet  in  some,  or  nearly  spoon-shaped  in  others,  and  often  more  swollen  in  the 
males  {Procerus).  The  eyes  are  very  prominent ;  the  elytra  are  entire,  or  simply  sinuated  at  the 
posterior  extremity ;  and  the  abdomen  is  generally  voluminous,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
These  Carabiques  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  large  size,  ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic  colours.  They 
run  very  quickly,  and  are  very  carnivorous.  They  constitute  a  peculiar  section  (the  sixth)  in  the  group, 
and  which  we  name  Grandipalfi. 

Those  which  have  the  body  robust  and  wingless,  with  a  bilobed  labrum,  the  last  joint  of  the  outer 
palpi  always  very  large,  tlie  notch   of  the  mentum  without  a  tooth,  the  inner  edge  of  the  mandibles 
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toothed  throughout,  or  nearly  throughout,  its  whold  length,  compose  a  first  division,  consisting  of  tlie 

fullowing  subgenera : — 

Pambonts,  Latr.,  has  the  mandibles  curved,  and  strongly  toothed  throughout  the  whole  leng-th ;  and  the  outside 
of  the  tibiK  is  produced  at  the  tip  into  a  point.  The  last  joint  of  the  outer  palpi  is  lemi-oval  and  longitudinal.  P. 
altfnians,  Latr.,  from  New  Holland.  [Several  other  species  are  described  in  a  monograph  by  M.  Gory,  in  Guc-rin's 
Mapasin  de  Zoologie.'] 

Ci/chnis,  Latr.,  has  the  mandibles  straight,  and  simply  curved  at  the  tip;  the  anterior  tibia'  are  not  produced 
into  a  point  at  the  tip ;  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sexes ;  the  thurax  is  in  the  form  of  a  tnmcated  heart,  or  nearly 
orbicular,  with  the  posterior  angles  obsolete.     [T>pe,  C.  rostratus,  Fabr. ;  a  not  uncommon  British  species.] 

Scaphinotm,  Latr.,  has  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  fore  tarsi  of  the  mak-s  dilated  but  slii-htty,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  plate ;  the  thorax  trapuziform  and  broad,  with  the  posterior  anplcs  acute,  and  turned  upwards.  Cychrua 
eUvatus,  Fabr. ;  North  America. 

Sphtcroderus,  Dejean,  lias  the  aspect  of  Cychrus ;  but  with  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  male  tarsi  ver>' 
broad,  and  fonning^  a  broad  plate.    [S.  Lecontei,  Dejean ;  North  America.] 

[Dr.  Harris  has  just  published  (1839)  a  memoir  on  Cychrus  in  the  Boston  Nat.  HUt.  Soc.  Transact ionsy  in  which 
he  suggests  that  the  difterent  genera  separated  therefrom  ouRht  to  be  expunged.] 

A  second  division  is  formed  of  those  species  which  have  also  the  body  robust,  generally  wingless,  but 
with  the  meutum  furnished  with  an  entire  or  bifid  tooth,  and  tlie  mandibles  armed  with  one  or  two 
teeth  situated  at  the  base;  the  thorax  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart;  the  abdomen  is  often 
oval. 

Tejflns,  Leach,  has  the  labrum  entire,  and  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sexes.  T.  Megerlei^  nearly  two  inches 
long.  From  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  very  large,  and  hatchet-shaped.  [M. 
Hrullc  has  removed  this  genus  to  the  group  containing  Panaga^us,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  majority  of  its 
characters.] 

Procerus^  Meg.,  has  the  labrum  bilobed,  with  the  tarsi  alike  in  both  sexes.    Carahus  scabrosits,  Fabr.  &r. 

All  these  species  are  of  large  size,  entirely  black  or  blue,  or  green  above,  with  the  elytra  very  much  chagrined. 
They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  east  of  Europe,  Caucasus,  Libanus,  &c. 

Procrustes,  Bon.,  has  the  labrum  bilobed,  and  the  tooth  of  the  notch  of  the  mentum  bifid  ;  the  fore  tarsi  of  the 
males  is  dilated.     Carabits  coriaceus,  [a  reputed  British  species]. 

Carabus,  Linn.  {Tachypus,  Web.),  has  the  labrum  simply  notched  or  bilobed,  and  with  the  tooth  of  the  mentum- 
notch  entire;  the  fore  tarsi  dilated  in  the  males;  they  are  destitute  of  wings.  ^ 

Dejean  describes  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  species,  divided  into  sixteen  sec- 
tions. The  majority  of  these  species  inhabit  Europe,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Some  have  been  brought  from  the  two 
extremities  of  America ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  intermediate  countries  possess 
others.  Carabus  aurattts,  Linn.,  Panz.,  is  a  common  continental  species,  which 
has  received  the  ordinary  name  of  the  Gardener,  [being  found  in  gardens,  where 
it  feeds  upon  Worms.  There  are  nearly  twenty  British  species,  the  nomenclature 
of  several  of  which  is  very  confused  in  its  synonymes.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  characterized  species  is  C.  clathratus,  a  rare  Irish  insect,  here  figured.] 

Colosoma^  Weber  {CalUstheneSy  Fischer),  is  generally  winged  ;  the  mandibles  are 

without  distinct  teeth  on  the  inner  edge ;  the  thorax  is  transverse,  equally  dilated  ^ 

and  rounded  at  the  sides,  without  elongated  posterior  angles;  the  abdomen  is 

nearly  square;  the  four  posterior  tibia  are  curved  in  the  males  of  several.    The 

species  are  fewer  than  in  Carabus,  but  they  extend  from  the  north  to  the  equator. 

Type,  Carabus  sijcophanta,  Linn.,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  velvet  black 

with  the  elytra  golden  green,  or  brdliant  copper,  very  finely  striated,  each  having 

\,       .  _,  \  ,      ,  ,:         .      ,  ,   ,  Fig.  54.— Carabas  claibri 

three  hues  of  fine  mipressed  dots.    Its  larva  lives  m  the  nests  of  the  processionary 

Caterpillars,  upon  which  it  feeds,  devouring  many  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Other  larvae  of  its  own  species,  smaller 
and  younger,  attack  aud  devour  it  when  its  voracity  has  overcome  its  activity.  They  are  black ;  and  are  some- 
times found  running  on  the  ground,  or  upon  trees,  especially  the  oak.  [An  elaborate  anatomical  memoir  upon 
this  larva,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister,  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,  in  ihe  last 
part  of  which  Mr.  Hope  has  also  published  the  descriptions  of  some  species  brought  home  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin, 
the  celebrated  naturalist  of  the  expedition  of  the  Beagle.] 

A  third  and  last  division  of  the  Grandipalpi  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  former  by  a  series  of 
characters.  The  majority  are  winged ;  the  basal  joints  of  the  fore  tarsi  of  the  males  are  always 
dilated;  the  labrum  is  entire  ;  the  outer  palpi  are  very  slightly  dilated  at  the  tips;  the  inner  edge  of 
the  mandibles  is  not  armed  with  distinct  teeth ;  and  the  tooth  of  the  mentum-notch  is  bifid.  The  fore 
tibiie  of  many  species  have  a  short  notch  at  the  inner  side,  where  one  of  the  spines  is  inserted  higher 
than  the  other :  so  that  these  Carabiques,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  following  section,  might  come  imme- 
diately after  the  Patellimani.  They  generally  frequent  humid  and  aquatic  places.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Omophrou,  seem  to  unite  this  tribe  with  the  following,  or  the  aquatic  carnivorous  species. 
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Some  have  the  eyes  of  ordinary  size,  the  antennae  linear,  with  elongated  joints,  and  the  two  spurs  of  the  fore 
tibiffi  close  together,— the  tibiae  having  only  a  longitudinal  canal. 

Pogonophorus,  Latr.  (Leistus,  Froehl.,  Manttcora,  Panz.),  is  remarkable  for  the  elong;ation  of  the  outer  palpi, 
and  the  labial  ones,  which  are  longer  than  the  head;  the  mandibles  are  bulged  out  into  a  flat  angle  at  the  base 
outside,  and  tbe  tonguelet  is  terminated  by  three  spines.  Type,  Carabug  spinibarbis,  Fabr.,  [a  common  British 
species.] 

Nebria,  Latr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  palpi  being  much  shorter ;  the  outside  of  the  mandibles  is 
scarcely  dilated,  the  tonguelet  is  short.    Type,  Carabus  brevicollls.    [One  of  the  most  abundant  species.] 

Alptsus,  Bon.,  are  apterous  Nebriae,  merely  more  oblong,  and  which  frequent  high  mountains.  Carabus  Hell- 
wiy'd,  Panz. 

Omophron,  Latr.  (Scoh/tus,  Fabr.),  differs  from  the  three  preceding  in  having  the  body  gibbose  above,  and  nearly 
orbicular;  the  thorax  very  short,  transverse,  and  tbe  scutellum  is  not  visible.  This  subgenus  is  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  species  found  on  the  margin  of  waters  in  Europe,  North  America,  Eg>'pt,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  M.  Desmarest  has  described  the  larva  of  the  common  species,  [S.  limbatuuii  Latr.,  found  on  the  border  of 
streams  in  France.]    This  lan-a  approaches  that  of  the  Dytici  in  its  form. 

The  remainder  of  this  division  have  the  body  thick,  with  large  prominent  eyes ;  antennas  rather  thickened  at 
the  tips,  with  short  joints  ;  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  fore  tibiffi  is  inserted  above  the  other;  the  four  or  three  basal 
joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  but  slightly  dilated  in  the  majority.  These  insects  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  Europe  and  Siberia. 

BlefAUa,  Bon.,  has  the  thorax  broader  than  long,  nearly  square,  being  only  slightly  narrowed  near  the  posterior 
angles,  with  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  Carabus  multipunctatus,  Fabr.,  Panz. 

Pelophila,  Dej.,  has  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  fore  tarsi  of  the  males  strongly  dilated.  Carabus  borealis,Y&hr., 
[a  species  recently  detected  in  Ireland], 

Elaphrus,  Fabr.,  has  the  thorax  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  convex  and  heart-shaped ;  the  four  basal  joints 
of  tbe  fore  tarsi  of  the  males  slightly  dilated. 

Carabus  uUginosus,  Fabr.,  four  lines  long,  has  the  elytra  ornamented  with  deep  circular  impressions  running 
into  each  other,  with  an  elevated  disc. 

Cicimlela  riparia,  Linn.,  is  another  common  British  species,  smaller  than  the  preceding- 

Notiophilus,  Dum.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  labrum  nearly  semicircular,  (instead  of  short  and 
transverse,)  and  the  outer  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  suboval  joint  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both 
sexes.  Cicindela  aquatica,  Linn.,  [a  very  common  British  species  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  in  damp 
situations,  running  about  with  very  great  agility.  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  published  a  monograph  on  the  genus  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine^  where  he  has  described  eighteen  British  species  j  but  subsequent  Coleopterists  have 
greatly  reduced  the  immber  of  the  species.] 

Our  second  general  division  of  this  tribe,  the  SubulipatpU  is  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  outer 
palpi,  of  which  the  penultimate  joint  is  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  and  is  united  to  the  following, 
with  wliich  it  forms  an  oval  or  spindle-shaped  mass,  terminated  in  a  point.  The  two  anterior  tibise 
are  always  notched.     These  insects  closely  resemble  the  last,  both  in  their  form  and  habits. 

Bembidion,  Latr.  {Bembidium,  Gyll.),  has  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  outer  maxillary  palpi  swollen,  and  the 
last  very  slender  and  conical.  The  basal  joint  of  the  two  anterior  male  tarsi  is  dilated  in  the  males.  Messrs. 
Ziegler  and  Megerle  divided  this  subgenus  into  several  others,  but  without  giving  their  characters ;  founding 
them,  as  it  seems,  entirely  on  the  change  of  form  of  the  thorax.  These  are  Tachypus,  Bembidium,  Lopha,  Noia- 
phus,  Peryphiis,  and  Leia,  [the  last  of  which  (being  previously  used  for  a  genus  of  Diptera)  has  been  changed  by 
Stephens  into  Philochthus.']  The  type  given  by  Latreille  (considered  by  Dejean  as  a  Tachypus)  is  the  Cicindela 
Jlavipes,  Linn.,  one-fifth  of  aline  long,  a  very  abundant  species.  [This  genus  comprises  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  all  of  which  are  of  very  small  size,  being  the  most  minute  of  all  the  Carabiques,  and  generally  of  brassy 
or  coppery  tints.  Another  pretty  species  is  the  Cicindela  quadri-maculatay  Linn. ;  of  a  brassy  colour,  with  four 
white  spots  on  the  elytra.] 

Trechus,  Clairv.,  has  the  last  joint  and  the  outer  palpi  as  long  or  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  as  thick  at  its 
base,  so  that  together  they  form  a  fusiform  mass.  Trechus  rubens,  Clairv.,  masoreus,  Zeigl.,  is  allied  to  Trechus, 
with  palpi  fusiform  at  the  tip,  but  with  the  penultimate  joint  shorter  than  the  following ;  the  fore  tarsi  of  the  males 
is  slightly  dilated.  Harpaleis  collares,  Gyll.,  Blamus,  Zeigl.,  is  composed  of  narrowed  Trechi  with  the  thorax  of  a 
reversed-triangular  form,  and  mandibles  proportionably  larger,  and  extending  beyond  the  labrum. 

[In  terminating  the  terrestrial  carnivorous  Beetles,  it  is  necessary  again  to  refer  to  the  many  works 
recently  published,  containing  either  isolated  descriptions  or  more  complete  monographs  of  these 
insects.  Dejean,  Klug,  Hope,  Kirby,  Gory,  Laporte,  Bndle,  Erichson,  Mannerheim,  and  many  other 
recent  Entomologists  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  tribe,  many  seeming  to  prefer  them  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  standing  at  the  head  of  the  order.  Some  of  them  have  cut  up  the  several 
groups  given  by  Latreille  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  groups,  for  which  they  have  retained  the 
family  names  terminating  in  idee.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  any  synopsis,  or  even  notice,  of 
the  many  generic  or  subgeueric  groups  which  have  been  proposed,  chiefly  founded  upon  exotic  insects, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  except  their  existence  as  cabinet  specimens.] 
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Tlic  aquatic,  carnivorous,  pentamerous  Coleopterti,  form  a  third  tribe,  that  of 
TuE  llYnBOCASTUARi,  Or  Siiimiiiers. 

Their  feet  are  formed  for  swimming,  the  four  posterior  being  compressed  and  ciliated,  or  in  tlic  form 
of  plates,  and  the  two  hind  ones  are  far  apart  from  the  others.  The  mandibles  arc  nearly  covered  [by 
tlie  upper  lip],  the  body  is  always  oval,  with  the  eyes  slightly  prominent,  and  the  thorax  much  broader 
than  long ;  the  hook  which  terminates  the  nia.\illa;  is  curved  from  the  base ;  the  ungues  are  often  unequal. 

These  insects  compose  the  genera  Dylkcus  and  Cyrinm  of  Geoffroy.  They  pass  the  first  and  the 
last  state  of  their  existence  in  fresh  water,  such  as  lakes,  pools,  and  ditches.  They  swim  well,  and 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  from  time  to  time  to  respire,  ascending  easily  by  holding  their  feet 
still  and  suffering  themselves  to  float.  The  body  being  turned  upside  down,  they  slightly  elevate  the 
tip  of  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  raising  the  extremity  of  the  elytra  or  bending  down  the 
abdomen,  so  that  the  air  introduces  itself  into  the  spiracles,  which  they  cover,  and  from  thence  into 
the  trache.-B.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  feed  upon  small  animals  which,  like  themselves,  ordinarily 
reside  in  the  water,  which  the  liydrocanthari  only  leave  at  the  approach  of  or  during  the  night.  When 
taken  out  of  the  water  they  emit  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  They  are  sometimes  attracted  by  the 
light  into  the  interior  of  houses.  Their  larv.-c  have  the  body  long  and  narrow,  coniposc<l  of  twelve 
segments,  of  which  the  first  is  largest,  with  the  head  strong,  and  armed  with  two  powcrfid  mandibles, 
wbieli  are  curved  into  an  arch  and  pierced  near  the  tips  j  they  have  also  short  anteima;,  palpi,  and  six 
simple  eyelets  close  together  on  each  side  of  the  head.  They  have  sLx  feet  of  moderate  length,  often 
fringed  with  hairs,  and  terminated  by  two  small  hooks.  They  are  active,  carnivorous,  and  respire 
cither  by  the  anus,  or  by  a  kind  of  swimmerets  resembling  gills.  They  quit  the  water  in  order  to 
undergo  their  metamorphosis  into  pupa;. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  two  principal  genera. 

DvTiscus,  Geoff.,* — 
Which  have  thread-like  antennae  longer  than  the  head,  two  eyes,  the  fore  legs  shorter  than  the  fol- 
lowing, and  the  posterior  often  terminated  by  a  compressed  tarsus  finishing  in  a  point.  They  swim 
with  great  quickness  by  the  assistance  of  theu"  feet,  fringed  with  long  liairs,  especially  the  posterior 
pair.  They  dart  forward  upon  other  insects,  aquatic  worms,  &c.  In  the  majority  of  the  males  the 
four  anterior  tarsi  have  the  three  basal  joints  dilated  and  spongy  beneath  ;  those  of  the  first  pair  are  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  the  large  species,  in  which  these  three  joints  form  a  broad  plate,  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  small  bodies,  some  of  them  like  warts  and  others  like  small  suckers.  Some  females 
are  distinguished  by  their  elytra  being  furrowed.  The  larvae  have  the  body  composed  of  eleven  or  twelve 
segments  covered  by  scaly  plates ;  they  are  long,  swollen  in  the  middle,  and  slenderer  at  each  end,  especially 
when  the  terminal  segments  form  an  elongated  cone  fringed  at  the  sides  with  floating  hairs,  with  which 
the  animal  beats  the  water  and  thus  propels  the  body  forwards,  which  is  ordinarily  terminated  by  two 
conical  bearded  and  moveable  filaments,  between  which  are  two  small  cylindrical  bodies  pierced  with 
a  -mtter,  at  the  extremity  which  are  aerial  channels,  to  which  are  attached  two  tracliea: ;  moreover,  the 
sides  of  the  body  are  provided  with  spiracles  :  the  head  is  large,  oval,  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  neck 
with  strongly-armed  mandibles,  beneath  the  extremity  of  which  De  Geer  observed  a  longitudinal  slit,  so 
that  these  organs  resemble  the  mandibles  of  the  larva;  of  the  Myrmeleons,  or  Ant-lions,  and  serve  them 
for  suckers :  the  month  offers  besiiles  a  pair  of  maxilla;  and  a  lip  with  palpi :  each  of  the  three  fiist 
segments  supports  a  pair  of  moderately  long  legs,  of  which  the  tibia  and  tarsus  are  fringed  with  hairs, 
which  are  serviceable  in  swimming  ;  the  first  segment  is  the  broadest  or  longest,  and  defended  beneath, 
as  well  as  above,  by  a  scaly  plate. 

These  lana;  suspend  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  two  appendages  at  the  sides 
of  the  tail,  which  they  keep  dry  by  raising  them  above  the  surface.  When  they  wish  to  change  their 
place  suddenly,  they  give  their  body  a  quick  and  vermicular  movement,  beating  the  water  with  the 
taU.  They  especially  feed  upon  the  larva;  of  Dragon-flies,  Gnats,  Tipula;,  .A.selli,  &c.  When  the  period 
of  their  transformation  has  arrived,  they  quit  the  water  and  bury  themselves  under  the  earth  of  the  ad- 
jacent banks,  keeping,  however,  in  very  damp  situations,  where  they  form  an  oval  cavity  in  which  they 

•  ft..,ueinc  is  incorrect  in  giving  GcofTior  M  tlie  author  of  the  [  contrary,  corrected  it  to  DytiCDs,  being  derived  from  tlic  Greeli 
name  L>7liacaj,  it  having  been  proposed  by  LinniBus.    Geoffroy,  on  the  |  Dmtiko»,  r-— — -—  ^ 
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inclose  themselves.  According  to  Roesel,  the  eggs  of  the  Dytiscus  niarginalis  hatch  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  being  deposited :  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  more,  the  larva  is  ahready  four  or  five  lines  long, 
and  moults  for  the  first  time.  The  second  change  of  skin  takes  place  at  tlie  expiration  of  a  similar 
interval,  and  the  animal  is  now  as  large  again  as  it  was  before  :  when  full  grown  it  is  two  inches  long. 
In  summer  it  has  been  observed  to  become  a  pupa  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  and  a  perfect  insect  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  more  days. 

Tiiis  great  genus  is  didsible  as  follows  : — 

The  majority  have  the  antennae  composed  of  eleven  distinct  joints ;  the  outer  palpi  fiUform,  or 
slightly  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  the  base  of  the  hind-legs  exposed. 

Di/tiscuSf  has  all  the  tarsi  composed  of  five  distinct  joints ;  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  fore-legs  being;  very 
large,  and  forming  an  oval  or  orbicular  plate.    Type,  D.  marginalis,  Linn.,  a  very  common  British  species,  an  inch 

and  a  quarter  long,  being  of  a  dark  olive  colour  with  a 

buff-coloured  margin  entirely  round  the  thorax,  and  a 

line  of  the  same  colour  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  elytra, 

which  are  not  dilated  at  the  sides;  those  of  the  female 

are  furrowed  from  the  base  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole 

length.    Fabricius  says,  that  the  species  when  laid  upon 

its  back  gains  its  ordinary  position  by  taking  a  leap. 

Esper  kept  a  specimen  of  this  insect  for  three  years  and 

a  half  in  good  health  in  a  large  bottle  of  water,  feeding  it 

every  week  and  sometimes  oftener  with  bits  of  raw  beef 

about  the  size  of  a  nut,  upon  which  it  precipitated  itself 

and  sucked  the  blood  entirely  from  it.    It  was  able  to  fast 

Fig.  55  -Dytiscus  maryiiiaiii.  and  its  larva.  f^j.  ^  month  at  a  time.    It  killed  a  spccimeu  of  Hydro- 

phllus  piceus,  although  as  large  again  as  itself,  by  piercing  it  between  the  head  and  thorax,  the  only  part  of  the 

body  without  defence.    According  to  Esper,  it  is  sensible  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  which  it  indicates  by 

the  heights  at  which  it  keeps  in  the  bottle. 

Dptiscits  Ra'selily  Fab.,  [the  type  of  Curtis's  genus  Cyb'ister,  or  Tragus  of  Leach],  is  much  more  depressed  than 
the  preceding,  and  has  the  outer  margin  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  yellowish  ;  these  elytra  are  finely  striated  in  the 
female;  the  hind  legs  have  the  tibice  very  short  and  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  in  Germany, 
but  is  extremely  rare  in  England. 

Dytiscus  serricornis,  PaykuU,  is  very  remarkable  for  the  antennsE  of  the  male  having  the  four  terminal  joints 
forming  a  compressed  and  toothed  mass,  whence  Dr.  Leach  formed  it  into  his  genus  Agabiis ;  other  characters, 
such  as  the  form  and  relative  proportions  of  the  joints  of  the  outer  maxillary  palpi,  have  also  led  him  to  form  other 
genera,  namely— //yrfrt^/««  {Byt.  JlybtieH,  transvermlis,  &c.)  and  Acilius  {D.  sulcatus)^  [These  various  groups, 
here  reduced  by  Latreille  to  the  subgenus  Dytiscus,  are  far  better  marked  than  many  of  the  groups  admitted  amongst 
the  Carabiques  possessing  characters,  not  only  in  the  imago,  but  also  in  the  lai-va  states,  amply  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  separation.] 

Colymbefesy  Claiv.,  has  all  the  tarsi  distinctly  5-jointed,  but  the  four  anterior  tarsi  in  the  males  are  equally  dilated 
into  one  small  oblong  plate,  and  the  antennae  are  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax ;  the  body  is  perfectly 
oval,  and  broader  than  deep,  and  the  eyes  are  not  exposed.  Types,  Dyt.  fuscus,  Panz.,  D.  cinereus,  Fabr.,  Panz., 
&c.  [These  insects  areof  an  intermediate  size  between  the  foregoing  and  following  species,  and  form  a  very  exten- 
sive group.  Erichson,  Eschscholtz,  and  Aub^,  have  particularly  studied  this  group,  and  have  proposed  various 
dismemberments  from  it,  which  have  been  partially  adopted  by  more  recent  authors.]  Soffie  of  the  smaller  species 
without  a  visible  scutellum,  and  with  the  anterior  tarsi  scarcely  dilated  in  the  males,  compose  Leach's  genus 
Laccopkilns  ;  such  are  the  D.  hyalinus.  Marsh.,  D.  mi/iutiis,  Linn.,  &c. 

Uygrobia,  Latr,  {Jlydi-uchiia,  Fabr.,  Po'lobius,  Schonh.),  have  the  four  anterior  tarsi  in  the  males  also  equally 
dilated  into  a  small  oblong  plate,  but  the  antennse  are  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax  ;  the  body  is  ovoid,  very 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  the  eyes  very  prominent.    Type,  H.  Hertnanni,  Latr.,  [a  common  British  species]. 

HydroporuSf  Clairv.,  has  the  four  anterior  tarsi  spongy  beneath  in  both  sexes,  with  only  four  distinct  joints,  the 
ordinary  fourth  joint  being  obsolete  or  very  small,  and  hidden,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  following,  in  a  deep  notch 
of  the  third.    The  scutellum  is  not  visible.    The  body  is  oval.    Types,  Dytiscus  inequalis,  picipes,  &c. 

llyphydrus,  Latr.,  consists  of  such  species  of  the  latter  as  have  the  body  nearly  globular,  and  the  last  joint  of  the 
four  anterior  tarsi  is  very  small,  and  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  preceding.    H.  gibba,  ovalis,  scr/pta^  Fabr. 

Noterus,  Clairv.,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  by  having  the  antenna;  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  the  last  joint  of 
the  labial  palpi  is  notched,  so  as  to  appear  forked.    Dytiscus  crassicornis,  Fabr. 

Haliplas,  Latr.,  {Hoplitus,  Clairv.,  Cnemidotus,  lUig.)  forms  a  distinct  section  having  only  two  distinct  joints  in  the 
antenna; ;  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  small  joint  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  the  base  of  the  hind  legs  covered  by  a  large 
plate.    Types,  Dytiscus  fulvus,  impressus,  obliquus,  and  many  other  species  of  very  small  size. 

[The  family  Dyticida;  of  English  authors  has  been  investigated  by  several  recent  authors,  especially 
f)y  Leach,  in  the  Zool.  MiscelL,  vol.  iii. ;  Erichson,  in  his  Genera  Dyticcorum,  and-  Kafcr  der 
Mark   Brandenburg ;    Laporte   in  the  Etudes  Entomoloyiques ;   Say   in   the    American  Phil.    Trans. 
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new.  ser.  vol.  ii.  and  iv. ;  and  still  more  recently  by  M.  AuIjl-  in  his  continuation  of  the  Species  gSierai 
lies  Cul^opteres  of  Uejean,  and  in  the  CoUopteres  tf  Europe.  In  tlie  former  of  these  two  works,  piih 
lishcdin  I83S,he  divides  the  Ilydrocanthari  into  three  groups,  I lalipUdes,  Dyliscides,  ani  lIijdroplorideH ; 
the  first  comprises  two  genera,  Ifaliplus,  20  sp. ;  and  Cnemidotus,  3  sp. :  the  Dytiscides  are  divided  into 
Pielobius,  1  sp. ;  Cybiater,  36  sp. ;  Dylhais,  17  sp. ;  Eimectes,  1  sp. ;  Acilius,  17  sp. ;  Ilydatieus  (in  four 
sections),  11  sp. ;  Colymbeles,  39  sp. ;  Ibjbius,  11  sp. ;  .-tgabiui,  CO  sp. ;  Copelatus,  17  sp.  ;  Mains,  1  sp.  ; 
Cop/otoma,  1  sp. ;  Jnisomera,  1  sp. ;  NoteruSj  3  sp. ;  llifdrocantkus^  7  sp. ;  Siiphis,  1  sp. ;  Lacco^)/tilus, 
'22  sp. ;  and  the  Ilydroporidcs  comprise  the  genera  Cetina,  3  sp.  j  Vatellus,  I  sp. ;  lii/p/iijdrus,  11  sp. ;  and 
Ihjdroporus,  122  sp.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Hahington  has  read  the  descriptions  of  the  species  brought 
home  by  Mr.  C.  Darwin  iu  a  paper  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.] 
The  second  principal  genus,  tliat  of 

Gyrinus,  Linn., — 
Comprises  those  which  have  the  antenna;  in  a  mass,  and  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  two  fore-legs  arc 
long,  advanced  like  arms,  and  the  four  others  very  short  and  depressed,  broader  and  oar-hke.  The  eyes 
are  four  in  number,  the  body  is  oval,  and  generally  very  shining;  the  antennae,  inserted  in  a  cavity  before 
the  eyes,  have  the  second  joint  exteriorly  elongated  like  an  car,  and  the  following  joints  (of  which 
seven  arc  only  distinctly  visible)  very  short,  aiul  closely  united  into  a  mass  nearly  like  a  spindle,  and 
rather  bent ;  the  head  is  inserted  into  the  thorax  as  far  as  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  aud  divided  by  a 
ridge  on  the  sides,  so  that  there  appear  two  aljove  and  two  below  j  the  upper  lip  is  rounded,  and  very 
much  ciliated  in  front ;  the  palpi  are  very  small,  and  the  inner  pair  of  the  maxillary  are  wanting  in  many 
species,  especially  the  large  exotic  ones.  The  thorax  is  short  and  transverse,  the  elytra  are  obtuse  or 
truncated  at  the  posterior  extremity,  leaving  the  anus  exposed,  which  is  terminated  by  a  point.  The 
two  fore-legs  are  slender,  long,  folded  up,  and  held  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  body  when  shut  up, 
and  terminated  by  a  very  short  compressed  tarsus,  of  which  the  under-side  is  clothed  with  fine  plush  in 
the  males.  The  four  other  feet  are  broad,  very  thin  like  membrane,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  form 
small  leaves. 

These  insects  [which  are  called  Whirlwigs,  from  their  peculiar  motions]  are  in  general  of  small  or 
but  moderate  size.  They  are  to  be  seen,  from  the  first  fine  days  of  spring  till  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
on  the  surface  of  quiet  waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  sea,  often  assembled  in  gi'cat  numbers,  and 
appearing  like  brilhant  points.  They  swim  or  run  about  with  extreme  agiUty,  curvetting  in  a  circular 
or  oblique,  or  indeed  in  every  direction :  whence  their  ordinary  French  name  of  Tourniquets,  or  their 
English  name  given  above.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary  without  the  slightest  motion  ;  but  no 
sooner  are  they  approached  thau  they  escape  by  darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  swimming 
off  will)  the  greatest  agility.  The  four  hind-legs  are  used  as  oars,  and  the  fore  ones  for  seizing  the 
prey.  Ordinarily  stationed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  upper  side  of  the  body  is  always  dry; 
and  when  they  dart  down,  a  bubble  of  air  like  a  silvery  ball  remains  attached  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
body.  When  seized,  they  discharge  a  milky  fluid,  which  spreads  over  the  body,  and  probably  produces 
the  disagreeable  odour  which  they  then  emit,  aud  which  lasts  a  long  time  upon  the  fingers.  Some- 
times they  remain  at  the  bottom,  holding  upon  plants,  where  also  they  possibly  hide  themselves 
through  the  winter. 

Gyrinus  ttatafor,  Linn.,  is  three  lines  lon^,  oval,  very  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  bronzed  black 
colour  above,  black  beneath,  with  the  legs  fulvous  ;  scutellum  triangular,  and  very  pointed;  elytra 
with  small  impressed  dots  in  regular  longitudinal  lines.    The  larva  is  long  and  linear,  13-juinted, 

Ijl:'.  \  each  of  the  first  three  segments  supporting  a  pair  of  feet;  the  fourth  and  following  segments  have 
J  ■;  ■  P  on  each  side  a  conical  membranous  filament,  flexible,  and  bearded  at  the  sides  ;  tbe  twelfth  seg- 
^  '  f*  nient  has  four,  but  they  are  longer,  and  bent  backwards.  This  larva  lives  in  the  water,  coming 
forth  at  the  beginning  of  August  to  undergo  its  changes.  It  forms  a  cocoon  of  an  oval  form 
pointed  at  each  end,  which  it  aRLxes  to  rushes.    This  is  a  very  abundant  species  [throughout 

Fic. -10.— t'vnnus 

i.nt.^nir.  Europe.] 

[Messrs.  Laporte,  BruH(5,  and  Aubi^,  have  especially  studied  this  family,  and  have  proposed  several  additional 
genera.  The  last  of  these  authors,  in  his  Species  General  above  mentioned,  has  described  the  following  genera  : 
namely, — Enhytlrus  with  three  species,  Gyrinus  with  forty-five,  Patrus  with  one,  Orectochilus  with  fourteen, 
Cyretes  with  eight,  Porrorhynchtts  with  one,  and  Dineutes  with  twenty-one.] 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  PENTAMERA,— 
Brachelittra,  Cm.  {Microptera,  Grav.), — 
Have  only  one  palpus  to  each  maxilla,  or  four  in  all,  [two  maxillary ;  tlie  outer  lobe  of  the  maxUlje  not 
being  palpiform,  as  in  the  foregoing  tribes,  and  two  labial]  ;  the  antennae,  either  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  or  a  little  thickened  at  the  tip,  are  generally  composed  of  oval  or  lenticular  joints ;  the 
elytra  are  very  much  shorter  than  the  body,  which  is  narrow  and  elongated,  with  the  coxe  of  the  fore- 
legs very  large,  and  two  vesicles  near  the  anus,  which  the  insect  protrudes  at  will. 
These  Coleoptera  compose  the  genus 

Staphylinds,  Linn., — 
Which  have  been  regarded  as  forming  the  passage  from  the  Beetles  to  the  Earwigs,  the  first  genus  in 
the  following  order.  In  some  respects,  they  approach  the  insects  of  the  preceding  family,  and  in  many 
others,  the  Silphae,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  fourth  family.  They  have  in  general  the  bead  large  and  flat, 
strong  mandibles,  antennae  short,  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the  abdomen,  the  elytra  truncate  at  the  tip 
but  still  covering  the  wings,  which  are  of  the  ordinary  size  ;  the  dorsal  semi-segments  of  the  al)domen 
are  as  scaly  as  tlie  ventral  ones ;  from  the  anal  vesicles  a  subtle  vapour  is  discharged,  which  in  some 
species  smells  very  strongly  of  sulphuric  ether.  M.  L.  Dufour  {Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol.  viii.  p.  16.),  has 
described  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  secreted. 

These  Beetles  [one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Coach-horse], 
when  touched  turn  up  the  end  of  the  body,  bending  it  in  all  directions ;  they  also  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  folding  up  their  wings  under  the  short  elytra.  The  tarsi  of  the  fore-feet  are 
often  broad  and  dilated,  and  the  coxae  of  the  four  fore-legs  are  very  broad.  The  majority  live  in  the 
earth,  on  manure  and  excrement ;  others  are  found  in  boleti,  rotten  wood,  under  stones ;  and  others 
only  are  met  with  near  water ;  some  again,  of  small  size,  are  only  found  in  flowers.  All  are  very 
voracious,  run  with  great  quickness,  and  take  flight  with  ease. 

Their  larvje  greatly  resemble  the  perfect  insects,  being  of  an  elongated  conical  form,  of  which  the 
base,  or  the  widest  part,  is  occupied  by  the  head,  which  is  very  large  ;  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body 
is  prolonged  into  a  tube,  and  accompanied  by  two  conical  hirsute  appendages.  These  larvie  feed  upon 
the  same  substances  as  the  perfect  insects. 

The  genus  being  very  numerous,  we  divide  it  into  five  sections, 

The  first  section,  that  of  the  Fissilabra,  has  the  head  entirely  exposed  and  separated  from  the  thorax, 
(which  is  sometimes  square  or  semi-oval,  and  sometimes  rounded,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  trun- 
cated heart)l)y  a  neck  or  evidently  narrowed  part.  The  upper  lip  is  deeply  slit,  and  divided  into  two  lobes. 
Oxi/porm,  Fab.,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  and  the  labial  terminated  by  a  large  crescent-shaped  joint ; 
antennee  short  and  compressed,  and  fore-tarsi  not  dilated.  Type,  Staph,  rufus,  Linn.,  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  varied  with  red  and  black  ;  [a  not  uncommon  British  species.] 

Asiraptetis,  Grav.,  has  all  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  large,  nearly  triangular  joint,  and  fore-tarsi  much  dilated. 
Staph,  ulmi,  Clairv. 

Stapliylinus,  Fabr.,  has  all  the  palpi  filiform,  and  the  antennje  inserted  between  the  eyes.  Some  of  these, 
especially  the  males,  have  the  fore-tarsi  very  much  dilated,  the  antenna;  wide  apart  at  the  base,  the  basal  joint  not 
exceeding  one  fourth  of  their  entire  length,  and  the  head  slightly  elongated ;  these  compose  the  restricted  genus 
StaphxfUnus  of  some  systems.  Another  species,  5^.  dilalatiis,  Fabr.,  has  been  separated  on  account  of  its  dilated 
serrated  antenna.',  to  form  another  [  VeUeius,  Leach] .  According  to  M.  Chevrolat,  this  species  feeds  upon  caterpillars, 
which  it  seeks  upon  trees.    [It  is  now  known  to  feed  in  Hornets*  nests.] 

[This  genus,  Stapliylinus  as  here  restricted,  is  very  numerous,  and  has  been  divided  by  Kirby,  Leach,  Stephens, 
and  others,  into  several  genera,  such  as  Emus,  Creophitus,  Goerius,  Oci/pus,  Philonthm,  Gabrius,  &c.] 

Staphylinus  erythropterus,  Linn.,  is  from  two-thirds  to  one  inch  long,  of  a  velvety  black  colour, 
with  the  elytra,  base  of  the  antennie,  and  feet  fulvous,  [and  with  goldeu  hairs  on  the  side  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.     It  is  very  abundant  in  the  spring.] 

The  others  are  of  a  more  linear  form,  with  the  head  and  thorax  elongate-quadrate ;  theantenmc 
close  at  the  base,  strongly  elbowed ;  and  the  fore-tarsi  but  slightly  dilated.  These  form  the 
genus  Xantholinus,  Stap.  fulgens,  &c. 

Pinophilus,  has  filiform  palpi,  and  the  antennae  inserted  behind  the  eyes.  P.  latipes,  North 
America. 

Lattirobium,  Grav.,  has  the  palpi  terminated  suddenly  by  a  minute  pointed  joint,  often  indis- 
tinct ;  the  antennic  are  inserted  before  the  eyes ;  the  fore-tarsi  are  dilated  in  both  sexes.    Staph. 
elongatus,  Linn. 
'     The  second  section,  Longipalpi,  has,  also,  the  head  entirely  exposed,  but  the  labrum 
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is  entire,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  almost  as  long  as  the  head,  terminated  in  a  mass  formed  of  the 
third  joint,  the  fourth  being  concealed  or  very  indistinct,  and  forming  a  small  point  terminating  this 
mass,  when  present,  the  preceding  being  very  much  swollen.  These  insects  live  upon  the  margins  of 
water. 

P<tderu*,  Fobr.,  has  the  antennoc  inserted  before  the  eyes,  filiform,  or  sradually  increasing  in  size,  antl  lonper 
than  the  head;  body  loni;  and  narrow;  and  inaiuliblcs  toothed  and  pointed  at  the  tip,  with  the  penulliniate  joint 
of  the  tarsi  bifid,    l^pe,  Stuph.  ripuriHSf  Linn.,  [a  pretty  little  common  Uritish  species]. 

Stiliciu,  dill'ers  in  havinj;;'  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  entire. 

Procimu,  Latr.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  distinct,  and  forming:  a  terminal  mass  ;  the  head  is 
attached  by  a  lonij  peduncle;  thorax  lonp  and  narrow ;  and  the  fore  tarsi  dilated.    P.  Lf/ehuri,  Latr.,  Sicily. 

Evesthetut^  Grav.,  has  the  antenna'  inserted  before  the  eyes,  but  not  longer  than  the  head,  and  moniliform  ;  body 
slif^litly  elonj^ated.  E.  scaber,  Grav. 

Stenusy  Latr.,  has  the  antenna.'  inserted  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes,  and  terminated  by  a  mass  formed  of 
the  last  three  joints;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  the  mandibles  furcate.  Staph.  biguttatiUj  Linn. ;  black,  with  a  red 
dot  on  each  elytron ;  [verj-  common.] 

The  third  section,  Denticrura,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  maxillary  palpi  much  shorter 
than  tlie  head,  with  four  distinct  joints  ;  the  tibia;  at  least  of  the  fore-legs  are  toothed  or  spined  ;  the 
tarsi  fold  hack  on  the  tibia;,  and  have  the  last  joint  as  long  as  all  the  preceding  together,  some  of  whicli 
are  more  or  less  obsolete.     Tlio  front  of  the  head  is  cornuted  in  tlie  males  of  some  species. 

0.rj/telu-s,  Grav.,  tiiffers  froni  all  the  rest  in  having  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  hatchet-shaped  joint,  the  antennte 
monilifonn  and  gradually  thickened,  with  only  three  distinct  joints  to  the  tarsi.    [A  very  numerous  genus.] 

Osorius,  Leacb,  has  the  palpi  filiform,  the  body  cylindric,  and  the  mandibles  much  shorter  than  the  head.  The 
species  are  from  South  America. 

Zirophorut,  Dalm.  {IrentviUy  Leach ;  Piestus^  Grav.),  has  the  body  depressed,  the  fore  tibial  alone  toothed  on  the 
outside,  the  antenna:  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  and  mandibles  as  long  as  the  head.  (See  Dalman's 
Anal.  EntomoL,  p.  23.) 

[LeptochiruSf  Germar,  difl^ers  from  the  last  in  the  antenna;  being  very  short.    The  species  of  both  are  tropical.] 

Proguatha,  Latr.  {Slagonium,  Kirby)  [not  Siagotui],  differs  from  Zirophoms  in  the  antennae  being  filiform,  anil 
composed  of  elongated  joints.     [S.  gttadncorne,  Kirby :  a  rare  British  species.] 

Coprophilusy  Latr.  [Eionium,  Leach],  has  the  body  flattened,  but  all  the  tibia  are  toothed  on  the  outside;  the 
antenna;  nmch  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  mandibles  not  toothed.     Omalium  rvgosum,  Grav. 

The  fourtli  section,  Depressa,  has  the  head  free,  the  labium  entire,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  short,  with 
four  distinct  joints ;  but  the  tibia;  are  simple,  without  teeth  or  spines,  and  the  tarsi  distinctly  5-jointed. 

Omalium,  Grav.  (having  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the  elytra,  and  transverse-quadrate),  Lesteva,  Latr.  {Anthu- 
phagus,  Grav.,  having  the  thorax  narrower  than  the  elytra,  and  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart),  have  the  palpi 
filiform,  but  the  following  have  them  hatchet-shaped  :— 

Micropeplug,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna;  terminated  by  a  solid  club,  and  received  into  channels  of  the  thcrax.  M. 
porcafut,  [a  minute  British  species].     ' 

Protemusy  Latr.,  has  the  antenna  perfoliated,  and  thickened  towards  the  tip,  but  free,  and  inserted  before  the 
eyes.    [P.  oralis,  a  common  insect  found  in  moss.] 

AUochara,  Grav.,  has  the  antenna;  inserted  between  the  eyes,  or  near  their  lower  edge,  and  free ;  the  thorax  is 
nearly  oval,  or  square,  with  the  angles  rounded  [A  very  extensive  group  of  insects,  now  cut  up  into  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  subgenera  by  Stephens,  Erichson,  and  others.] 

The  fifth  section,  Microcephala,  has  the  head  received  into  the  thorax  as  far  as  the  eyes,  not  being 
attached  by  a  neck,  nor  an  evident  narrowed  space;  the  thorax  is  trapeziform,  and  enlarged  from  tlie 
front  to  the  hind  part ;  the  body  is  less  elongated  than  in  the  preceding,  and  approaches  more  an 
elliptical  form  ;  the  head  is  much  narrower,  and  sharpened  in  front ;  the  mandibles  of  moderate  size, 
without  teeth,  and  simply  cur\'ed  to  the  point;  the  eljtra,  in  many,  cover  more  than  the  half  of  the 
abdomen.     Some  of  the  species  live  in  fungi,  or  upon  Howers,  and  others  in  dung. 

Lomechusoy  Grav.,  has  no  spines  to  the  tibis ;  and  the  antennae  (often  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax),  after 
the  fourth  joint  form  a  perfoliated  mass;  and  the  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  hatchet-shaped  joint:  some  have 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  not  raised.  Aleochara  bipiotcfata,  Grav.,  &c. ;  and  the  others  have  them  elevateil :  these 
form  Gravenhorst's  genus  Lomechiisa ;  L.  paradoxa,  &c. 

Tachinus,  has  the  tibiae  spiny,  the  joints  of  the  antennx  are  i)ear-shaperi,  and  the  palpi  filiform.  Type,  O.nj- 
porus  subterraneusy  and  many  other  Oxypori,  Fabr. 

Tachyporus,  Grav.,  is  like  Tachinus  in  the  tibis  and  antenna;,  but  the  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  hatchet-shaped 
joint.     Oxyporus  rufipes,  Fabr.,  Chrysomelinus,  Fabr.,  and  a  great  many  others. 

Calllcerus,  Grav.,  stated  by  Latreille  to  be  unknown  to  him,  [is  oblong  depressed;  with  the  last  joint  of  the 
antennae  disproportionately  long ;  the  third  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  swollen ;  and  the  last  minute.  Type,  *^'. 
Spencii,  K.  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.,^\.  -143.] 

IStenMthetuSf  Meg.,  and  Dcj.  Cat,,  must  be  suppressed,  being  a  true  Pselaphus,  [or  rather  an  Euplectusl. 
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[The  Brachelytra  have  been  investigated  oy  several  recent  authors,  who  have  published  either  com- 
plete monographs,  or  descriptions  of  the  species  belonging  to  various  countries.  In  addition  to  PaykuU's 
monograph  of  the  Swedish  species,  published  in  1789,  and  Gravenhorst's  Coleoptera  Microptera,  at 
Brunswick  in  1802,  and  Monorjr.  Coleopt.  Micropt,,  1806,  we  may  mention  Count  Mannerheim's 
revisiorv  of  the  tribe,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Acad.  St.  Petersburgj  1831 ;  Latreille's 
memoir  on  the  Denticrura,  in  the  Nonv.  Annates  ilu  Museum,  vol.  i. ;  Laporte's  descriptions  of  many 
new  species  in  his  Etudes  Entomologiques ;  Nordmann's  work  on  the  Brachelytra,  pubUshed  at  Berlin  in 
1838  ;  Erichson's  description  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  Genera  et  species  Staphi/linormn, 
just  published,  (December  1839);  and  Mr.  Stephens's  British  Entomology ;  in  all  which  works,  as  well 
as  in  numerous  detached  memoirs  by  other  authors,  to  which  we  cannot  refer  in  detail,  are  contained 
the  descriptions  of  numerous  new  species  and  many  new  genera, — to  speak  according  to  the  text  of  this 
imrk,  subgenera, — amongst  which  some  remarkable  variations  of  structure  occur,  especially  in  some  just 
figured  by  Erichson,  and  Diglossa,  Hal.,  and  Centroglossa  and  Veinopsis,  Mathews,  described  in  the  Ento- 
mological Magazine.  We  have  collected  all  that  relates  to  the  natural  history  of  these  insects  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  The  family  Pselaphida;,  placed  in 
this  work  at  the  end  of  the  Beetles,  ought  in  a  natural  system  to  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  Brachelytra.]  * 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  PENTAMERA,— 

The  Serricornes, — 
Also  possesses  only  four  palpi,  but  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen,  which,  with  other  characters, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Brachelytra ;  the  antenna;  (with  some  exceptions,)  are  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  or  slender  at  the  tip,  and  toothed,  serrated,  or  fan-shaped  ;  being  most  developed  in  these 
respects  in  the  males.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  often  hilobed  or  bifid.  These  characters 
are  rarely  found  in  the  ne.-it  family,  the  Clavicomes,  to  which  we  approach  so  gradually  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  its  hmits  rigorously. 

Some  of  the  Serricornes,  having  the  tody  always  of  a  solid  consistence,  and  often  oval  or  elliptic,  with 
the  feet  partly  contractile,  have  the  head  vertically  introduced  as  far  as  the  eyes  into  the  thorax,  and 
the  prosternum,  or  the  middle  part  of  this  portion  of  the  body,  elongated,  dilated,  or  advanced  in  front 
as  far  as  the  mouth,  (generally  distinguished  on  each  side  by  a  canal,  in  which  the  antenna,  always 
short,  repose,)  and  posteriorly  jjrolonged  into  a  point  which  is  received  in  an  impression  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  mesostemum.  These  fore- legs  are  at  a  distance  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax. 
These  Serricornes  form  a  first  section,  that  of  the  Stermxi. 

Others,  having  the  head  also  received  posteriorly  into  the  thorax,  or  at  least  covered  by  it  at  the 
base,  but  of  which  the  prosternum  is  not  dilated  and  advanced  anteriorly  like  a  necklock,  nor  ordi- 
narily terminated  (except  in  Cebrio)  behind  in  a  point  received  into  a  cavity  of  the  mesosternum,  and 
in  which  the  body  is  generally  entirely  or  partly  of  a  soft  and  flexible  consistence,  compose  the  second 
section,  Malacodermi. 

A  third  and  last  section,  the  Xylotrogi,  comprises  those  Serricornes  in  which  the  prosternum  is  not 
elongated  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and  in  which  the  head  is  entirely  free,  and  separated  from  the 
thorax  by  a  narrowed  neck. 

We  divide  the  first  of  these  sections,  the  Stemoxi,  into  two  tribes. 

The  first,  Buprestides,  has  the  posteriorly  produced  part  of  the  prosternum  flat,  not  terminated  by  a 
laterally  compressed  point,  and  simply  received  in  a  depression  or  notch  of  the  mesosternum.  The 
mandibles  are  often  terminated  in  an  entire  point  without  a  notch ;  the  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax 
are  not,  or  but  slightly,  elongated ;  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  generally  cylindi'ic,  and  not  thicker 
than  the  preceding  ;  the  majority  have  the  tarsi  dilated  and  cushioned  beneath.  They  do  not  leap, 
which  eminently  distinguishes  them  from  the  following  tribe.     They  compose  the  genus 

BupRESTis,  Linn., — 
And  have  been  termed  Richards  by  the  French,  in  allusion  to  their  splendid  colours,  many  being 

•  The  Silphs,  in  respect  to  their  iuternal  structure,  oaght.  3U  conjunction  witli  the  other  cl&vicorn  Beetles,  immedislelr  to  TuUow 
Brachelytra. 
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remarkable  for  tlie  spots  of  gold  colour  on  an  emera.a  ground  ;  in  othei-s,  azure  glitters  upon  the  gold, 
or  various  other  metallic  colours  arc  cxliihitcd.  The  body  is  in  general  oval,  broad  and  obtuse,  but 
narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  tips  of  the  elytra ;  the  tliorax  is  broad  and  short ;  the  scutellum  small 
or  wanting  ;  the  elytra  often  toothed  at  the  tips,  and  the  legs  short.  They  creep  slowly,  but  their 
flight  is  very  active  in  hot  weather ;  when  attempted  to  be  seized  they  fall  to  the  ground.  The  females 
have  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  a  corneous  or  leathery  conical  plate,  composed  of  the  last  three 
joints,  which  is  |)robably  the  instrument  with  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  diy  wood,  upon  which 
the  larva;  feed  ;  the  small  species  are  found  ujion  leaves  or  flowers,  but  others  arc  only  found  in  forests 
or  timber  yards ;  they  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  houses,  having  been  introduced  into  the  wood 
whilst  in  the  larva  or  pupa  state. 

Bupreilit,  has  the  antenna:  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  serrated  from  the  third  or  fourth  joint ;  some  of 
the  species  [which  are  extremely  numerous,  of  larje  or  moderate  siie,  and  chiefly  extra-European,]  have  no 
[visible]  scutellum.  Such  arc  li.  faiciculala,  Linn.,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remarkable  for  the  bundles  of 
hair  with  which  it  is  clothed ;  U.  siernicornit,  Linn.,  from  the  East  Indies,  having  the  mesosternum  produced  into 
a  long  porrectcd  horn  ;  Ji.  vittata  and  ocdiala,  splendid  Indian  and  Chinese  species.  The  other  species  have  a 
[distinct  visible]  scutellum;  such  are  ii.  gigas,  Liim.,  from  Cayeiuic,  two  inches  long;  and  B.  vlridis,  Linn., 
[belonging  to  the  subgenus  Agrilus,}  a  small  English  species,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  green  colour. 
Found  upon  trees. 

Trachys,  Fab.,  has  the  body  short  and  broad,  or  almost  triangular ;  the  front  excavated ;  and  the  thorax  lobed 
behind.    B.  mintiltty  Linn.,  [a  very  minute,  and  not  uncommon  British  species], 

Aphanisticus,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna:  terminated  by  an  oblong,  compressed,  sudden  mass,  formed  of  the  last 
four  joints  ;  the  forehead  is  deeply  notched.  They  are  of  minute  size,  and  of  a  Unear  form.  Bupr.  emarginata, 
Fabr.,  [a  rare  Uritish  insect]. 

MclatiSf  Oliv.,  diifers  from  all  the  rest  in  the  antennae  being  strongly  pectinated  in  the  males  and  serrated 
in  the  females ;  the  tarsal  joints  are  cylindrical  and  entire.  M.  Bu^rei/oirfcs,  Oliv.,  [a  very  local  British  species, 
and  found  in  Windsor  and  the  New  Forests]. 

[The  Buprestidte,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  their  colours,]  have  attracted,  until  lately,  but 
very  little  attention  as  respects  tlieir  structural  classification.  Schonherr,  and  more  recently  Esch- 
scholtz,  in  the  Zoological  Atlas,  in  which  fifteen  genera  arc  described;  Solier,  who  has  divided  the 
species  into  thirty-four  genera  in  the  Annals  of  the  Frenc/t  Entomological  Societg,  1833  ;  (iory  and 
Laporte,  in  their  beautiful  Histoire  Nafiirelle  et  Iconographique  des  Insectes  Coleopteres,  in  which  tbcy 
are  describing  and  figuring  all  the  species  of  this  brilliant  family  ;  Laporte,  in  Sitbermanns  Revue  Ento- 
mologique;  Count  Mannerheim,  in  a  memoir  pubUslied  in  the  Bulletin  Soc.  Imperiale  des  Naturalisles  de 
Moscou,  and  several  other  modern  authors,  have  investigated  this  beautiful  but  difficult  tribe.  The  larvae 
have  also  been  recently  observed  by  Messrs.  Audouin,  Anbe,  and  Dr.  Ratzeburg,  [see  my  Introduc.  to 
Mod.  Classific,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  231]  ;  they  are  of  a  flattened  form,  and  are  distinguished  by  tlieir  large, 
flat  head. 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Elaterides,  differs  essentially  from  the  preceding  only  in  having  the 
posterior  produced  part  of  the  prostcrnum  laterally  compressed,  and  often  slightly  curved  and  unidentate, 
and  capable  of  being  lodged  at  the  will  of  the  animal  in  a  cavity  of  the  breast,  situated  immediately 
above  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  second  pair  of  feet,  whereby  these  insects,  when  placed  upon  their 
back,  possess  the  power  of  leaping  ;  their  mandibles  are  generally  notched  at  the  tip  ;  the  palpi  terminated 
by  a  joint,  much  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  of  a  hatchet-shape ;  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are 
entire.     This  tribe  comprises  only  the  genus 

Elater,  Linn., — 
Which  has  the  body  generally  narrow  and  more  elongate  than  in  Buprestis,  and  the  posterior  angles 
of  the  thorax  are  prolonged  into  an  acute  point.  They  are  called  Skip-jacks ;  in  Latin  Nofopoda  and 
Elater ;  and  when  laid  upon  their  backs,  being  unable  to  raise  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
of  their  feet,  they  spring  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  so  as  to  fall  upon  their  feet ;  this  is  effected  by 
folding  the  legs  close  against  the  body,  depressing  the  head  and  thorax,  and  then  suddenly  bringing  the 
point  of  the  prostemum  against  the  sides  of  the  impression  of  the  mesosternum  with  a  jerk  ;  the  body 
being  thus  violently  brought  against  the  plane  of  position,  is  by  its  elasticity  elevated  into  the  air.  The 
sides  of  the  prostemum  have  a  canal,  in  which  the  insects  conceal  their  antennae  either  partially  or 
entirely ;  these  organs  are  pectinated  or  ramose  in  some  males.  The  females  have  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body  an  elongated  ovipositor,  formed  of  two  lateral  pointed  pieces,  between  which  is  the  true  oviduct. 
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These  insects  are  found  upon  flowers  and  plants,  or  on  the  ground;  they  depress  the  head  whilst 
creeping  along,  and  fall  to  the  ground  when  alarmed,  applying  the  feet  to  the  outside  of  the  body,  [which 
has  particular  impressions  for  their  reception]. 

De  Geer  describes  the  larva  of  one  of  the  species,  E.  undulatus  :  it  is  long,  nearly  cylindrical ;  furnished 

with  &hort  antenna;,  palpi,  six  feet,  twelve  scaly  segments,  the  last  of  which  forms  a  flattened  rounded 

plate,  angular  at  the  sides,  with  two  recurved  points  at  the  end;  beneath  is  a  large  fleshy  retractile 

lobe,  whicii  performs  the  office  of  a  foot.     It  lives  in  soft  rotten  wood  and  in  the  ground.     It  appears, 

also,  that  the  larva  of  E.  striatus,  Fab.,  devours  the  roots  of  corn,  and  often  does  much  injuiy  where  it 

propagates  extensively.     [The  Wire-worm,  so  well  and  objectionably  known  to  the  English  farmer,  is 

the  larva  of  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  species,  Elater  {Cataphagus)  sputaior, 

which  is  probably  but  a  variety  of  the  E.  lineatusy  mentioned  above ;  this  larva  is 

much  more  slender  than  that  described  by  De  Geer,  and  has  the  terminal  segment  of 

the  body  entire  and  long,  (reseml)Ung,  in  fact,  a  bit  of  wire,)  with  two  dark  points 

^^S^Xr^y^:^     at  the  base  above.] 

Fig.  5fi.— Eiiiter  spataior      ^6  may  refer  the  different  subg-enera  which  have  been  formed  in  this  tribe  to  two  principal 

and  itx  larva.  divisions  ;  those  in  which  the  antenn<e  are  entirely  lodged  in  the  canals  on  the  under-side 

of  the  prothorax  compose  the  first. 

Golbay  Latr.,  (having'  the  mandibles  terminated  in  a  simple  point),  and 

Eucne'.nis,  Arh.,  (in  which  they  are  bifid  at  the  tip),  have  the  antennae  received  on  each  side  of  the  prostemum 
in  a  longitudinal  canal  close  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  thorax,  and  the  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  always  without 
elongfated  lobes  beneath.    (See  the  monograph  of  the  last  genus,  by  Count  Mannerheim.) 

Adelocera,  Latr.,  has  filiform  anteunre ;  the  tarsal  joints  have  no  elongated  lobeG,  and  the  two  fore-legs  are  lodged 
in  repose  in  lateral  impressions  on  the  under-side  of  the  thorax.    Elater  ovaliSy  and  others  from  East  India. 

Lissomusy  Dalni.  {Lissodes,  Latr.,  Drapefes,  Meg.),  has  also  the  antennse  of  equal  size  throughout ;  tarsal  joints 
entire,  but  with  the  lobes  on  their  under  edges  advanced  like  small  plates  ;  the  head  is  exposed.  See  Dalman, 
Ephem.  Ent. 

Chelonarium^  Fab.,  has  the  seven  terminal  joints  of  the  antenns  minute,  and  the  body  ovoid.  [Exotic  insects  of 
small  size.] 

Throscus,  Latr.  (Trtxagus,  Kug.),  has  the  antenn^  terminated  by  a  three-jointed  mass,  and  lodged  in  a  cavity  on 
the  under-side  of  the  thorax  ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bifid,  and  the  mandibles  are  entire  at  the  tip. 
Type,  Elater  dcnnestoides,  Linn.,  Dermesies  adstrictor,  Fab,  [a  rare  British  insect,  of  minute  size  and  dull 
brown  colour,  but  especially  interesting  on  account  of  its  relations,  being  considered  by  some  authors  as  allied  to 
the  Dermestidee  from  the  structure  of  its  antennae.    Its  larva,  according  to  Latreille,  feeds  upon  the  wood  of 
the  oak]. 
Our  second  division  of  this  tribe  comprises  those  species  which  have  the  antennae  always  free. 
Cerophytum,  Latr.,  has  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  short  and  triangTilar,  and  the  penultimate  joint  bifid  : 
the  antennae  of  the  males  are  branched. 
All  the  other  genera  have  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  cylindrical  and  entire. 

Cri/ptostoma,  Dej.,  has  the  inner  terminal  angle  of  the  third  and  seven  following  joints  of  the  antennse,  prolonged 
into  a  tooth  with  a  straight  branch  at  the  base  of  the  third  Joint.    Elater  denticornis.  Fab.,  Cayenne. 

Nematodes,  Latr.,  has  the  body  nearly  linear,  and  the  antennae  liave  the  second  and  four  following  joints  reverse- 
conic,  and  the  five  terminal  joints  thicker  and  nearly  perfoliated.    Eucnemis  fdum,  Mann. 

HemirMpiis,  Latr.,  has  the  male  antennae  terminated  like  a  fan.  These  are  exotic  [and  of  large  size].  Elater 
flabellicornis,  Fabr. 

Ctenicerusy  Latr.,  has  the  male  antennae  pectinated  throughout  their  whole  length.  Elater  pectimcornis, 
Lati'.,  [a  common  British  species]. 

Elater  proper,  has  the  male  antennEE  simply  serrated.  Elater  noctiluciis,  Linn.,  South  America,— al)0ut  an  inch 
long ;  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  two  pale  dots  on  the  thorax,  which  emit  a  very  strong  light  during  the  night, 
sutiicient  to  enable  a  person  to  read  the  smallest  writing,  especially  when  several  of  the  insects  are  placed  together. 
The  Indian  women  ornament  their  head-dresses  with  these  insects.  Brown  asserts  that  all  the  inner  parts  of  the 
insect  are  luminous,  and  that  it  can  suspend  its  light  at  will ;  but  M.  Lacordaire  informs  me  that  the  principal 
reservoir  of  the  phosphorescent  matter  is  situated  on  the  under-side,  at  the  junction  of  the  abdomen  with  the 
thorax.  One  of  these  insects,  which  bad  been  carried  in  wood  to  Paris,  in  the  larva  state,  caused  great  alarm  to 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  light. 

CampyluSy  Fischer,  Exopthaimusy  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  Iiaving  the  head  free,  and  the  eyes  large 
and  globular;  the  body  is  long  and  linear.    Elater  linearis,  Linn. 

PhyllocernSy  Latr.,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  palpi  filiform  [not  clavate],  aud  antennas  pectinated  after  the 
fourth  joint.     [P.flavipenniSy  south  of  Europe,  figured  by  Gu^rin  in  his  Iconographie.'] 

[The  family  Elateridse,  on  account  of  the  general  uniformity  of  their  appearance  and  dullness  of  their  colours 
have  only  recently  any  attention  in  respect  to  their  structural  distribution  into  genera  and  subgenera.  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  however,  in  the  second  volume  of  Thongs  Eiitomologische  Archiv.\  Latreille,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Frarice  for  1834,  and  still  more  recently,  Dr.  Germar,  in  the  second  number  of  his 
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Zeitachrift  fur  die  Entomoloffie,  Iiave  minutely  investigated  tlicir  stnicture,  and  have  proposed  a  prcat  number  of 
groups  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  text,  often,  it  is  true,  resting  upon  very  minute  and  obscure  characters.] 

Our  second  section,  Malacodenni,  is  divisible  into  five  tribes. 

Tlie  first,  Ccbrionitest  so  named  from  the  genus  CcbriOf  Oliv.,  to  which  some  otliers  arc  added,  liaa 
tht'  mandibles  terminated  in  a  sinp;lc  point ;  tbe  palpi  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  slender  at  tlie 
tip ;  the  body  rounded  and  swollen  in  some ;  oval  or  oldong,  but  arched  above  and  bent  down  iu  front, 
in  others.  It  is  often  soft  and  flexible,  with  the  thorax  transverse,  broadest  at  the  base,  with  the 
lateral  angles  elongated  and  acute  in  some ;  the  antennre  are  ordinarily  longer  tlian  the  head  and 
thorax.  The  feet  arc  not  contractile.  Their  habits  are  unknown;  many  are,  however,  found  upou 
plants  in  moist  places.  They  may  be  united  into  a  siugle  genus, 
Ccniuo,  Ohv.,  Fabr. 

In  a  first  subsection,  establishing  a  connexion  between  this  and  the  preceding  tribe,  the  species  have  the  body 
of  a  consistence  as  solid  as  in  the  Sternoxi,  and  of  an  ohlonsf-ovate  form  ;  the  mandibles  advanced  beyond  the 
lahrum,  narrow,  very  much  bent ;  the  antenn.T  fiabellate  or  pectinated  in  tlie  niaies  of  most  of  the  species,  or 
rather  thickened  at  the  tips.  This  subsection  consists  (with  one  exception)  of  species  not  inhabiting  our  country, 
and  comprises  several  genera,  including  Physodactylus  and  CebriOj  in  which  the  prostemum  is  produced  into  a 
point,  and  received  into  a  notch  of  the  niesostcrnuni ;  and  Anelaties,  Kirby ;  CaUirhipis,  Latr. ;  SandaluSt  Knocb. ; 
Ji/iipicera,  Latr.,  and  Pfilodact</la,  llbger ;  most  of  which  are  formed  of  South  American  insects,  the  males  of 
many  of  which  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  their  branched  or  pectinated  antennae.  These  also  differ  from  the 
preceding  in  the  prostemum  not  being  remarkably  prolonged  into  a  point,  and  in  the  nicsosternum  wanting  tlio 
frontal  impression.    In  several  of  the  last-named  genera  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  lobed  beneath,  and  in  the  genus 

Dascittus,  Latr. ;  Atopa,  Fabr..  which  has  the  U-jointed  antennae  simple  in  both  sexes,  the  three  basal  join  s  cif 
the  tarsi  are  without  these  membranous  lobes,  but  the  fourth  joint  is  deeply  bilobed,  and  the  terminal  joint 
without  an  appendage  between  the  claws.    T>'pe,  Atopa  ceifiiia,  Fab.    A  common  British  insect. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Cebrionites  the  mandibles  are  small,  but  little  or  not  at  all  extended  beyond  the 
labrum ;  the  body  generally  soft,  nearly  hemispheric  or  ovoid,  and  the  palpi  pointed  at  the  tip.  The  antennae  arc 
simple,  or  but  slightly  toothed;  in  ninny  the  hind-feet  are  used  for  leaping.  They  frequent  aquatic  places. 
[These  are  minute  insects.] 

Elodfs,  Latr. ;  Cyphony  Fab.,  Dej.,  has  the  posterior  thighs  scarcely  differing  in  size  from  the  others.  [Several 
minute  British  species.] 

.Sri/rtes,  Latr,  has  the  hind  thighs  very  large,  and  used  for  leaping.  These  two  have  the  penultimate  joint  of 
the  tarsi  bilobed;  in  the  two  following  it  is  entire. 

I\'j/cteus,  Latr.,  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna;  very  minute,  and  the  spurs  of  the  hind  tibiae  distinct. 

Eubria,  Zeigl.,  has  the  second  joint  of  the  antenna;  minute,  and  the  spurs  of  the  hind  tibis  almost  obsolete. 
Ctfphon  paliistrisy  German    [A  minute  species,  recently  captured  iu  Scotland.] 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  that  of  the  LampyrideSy  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
1)T  the  thickened  tips  of  the  palpi,  or  at  least  of  the  maxillary  palpi ;  the  body  always  soft,  straight, 
depressed,  or  scarcely  convex;  and  the  thorax,  either  semicircular  or  nearly  square,  advanced  over  the 
head,  which  it  wholly  or  partly  covers.  The  mandibles  are  generally  small,  terminated  in  a  slender 
curved  point,  entire  at  tbe  tip;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  bilobed,  and  the  ungues  of 
the  tarsi  are  neither  toothed  nor  furnished  with  any  appendage.  The  females  of  some  species  are  desti- 
tute of  wings,  or  have  only  short  elytra.  Mlien  seized,  these  insects  fold  their  antennrc  and  feet  close 
to  the  body,  without  making  any  movement,  as  if  dead;  many  also  bend  down  the  abdomen.     They 

form  the  genus 

Lampvris,  Linn. 

A  first  division  has  the  antennae  arising  close  together;  the  head  either  free  and  produced  into  a  muzzle,  or 
entirely  concealed  beneath  the  thorax,  with  the  eyes  of  the  males  very  large  and  globular,  and  the  mouth  small. 

Lycus,  Fab.,  ha\ing  the  muzzle  very  long  ; 

Dictyoptera,  Latr.,  with  the  muzzle  very  short ;  and 

Omalitus,  Geoffr.,  without  any  distinct  muzzle  ;  are  distinguished  for  the  want  of  the  power  of  emitting  light. 
[There  is  one  Uritish  species,  L.  minutus,  Fabr.,  belonging  to  the  second  of  these  groups ;  it  is  small,  of  a  black 
colour,  with  red  elytra.] 

The  other  Lampyrides  of  this  first  division  differ  from  the  former,  not  only  in  not  having  a  muzzle,  and  in 
having  the  head,  which  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  eyes  in  the  males,  entirely  or  nearly  hidden  beneath 
the  semicircular  or  square  thorax ;  but  also  in  a  ver>'  remarkable  property  which  they  ipossess,  either  common  to 
both  sexes  or  peculiar  to  the  females  alone— that  of  being  phosphorescent;  whence  these  insects  have  obtained 
the  names  of  Glow-worms  and  Fire-flies.  The  body  of  these  insects  is  very  soft,  especially  the  abdomen  :  the 
luminous  matter  occupies  the  under-side  of  the  two  or  three  terminal  segments  of  this  part  of  the  body,  which  are 
differently  coloured,  and  generally  yellow  or  white.  The  light  they  emit  is  more  or  less  bright,  and  of  a  greenish- 
white,  or  white  colour,  like  that  of  different  kinds  of  phosphorus.     It  appears  that  these  insects  are  able  at  will 
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to  vary  its  action,  wliich  is  especially  the  case  when  they  are  seized  or  held  in  the  hand.  They  live  for  a  very  long 
time  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  different  gases,  except  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acid  gas,  in  which  they  die  in  a  few 
moments.  Their  immersion  in  hydrogen  gas  renders  them,  at  least  sometimes,  detonating.  When  deprived  by 
mutilation  of  this  luminous  part  of  the  body  they  survive,  and  this  detached  part  preserves  for  some  time  its 
luminous  powers,  eitherwhen  submitted  to  the  action  of  different  gases,  in  vacuo,  or  in  the  open  air,  its  phospho- 
rescence depending  upon  its  moistness  rather  than  on  the  life  of  the  animal,  as  it  is  easily  re-lighted  on  moistening 
the  substance  with  water ;  it  appears  much  more  bright  also  when  immersed  in  warm  water,  which  is  the  only 
fluid  capable  of  dissolving  it. 

These  insects  are  noctui-nal  in  their  habits,  the  males  being  occasionally  seen  flying,  like  moths,  round  lights  ; 
whence  we  conclude  that  the  luminous  property  of  the  females  has  for  its  object  the  attraction  of  individuals  of 
the  other  sex  ;  and  if,  as  De  Geer  states,  the  larvK  and  pups  of  the  common  Glow-noi-m  are  luminous,  it  is  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  developement  of  this  phosphoric  substance  from  the  earliest  age.  The  males  themselves 
also  possess  this  power,  but  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Nearly  all  the  species  of  hot  climates  have  both  sexes 
winged,  and  as  tliey  occur  in  great  quantities,  they  exhibit  a  brilliant  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants. 

Ami/deles,  Hoffni.,  comprises  some  Brazilian  species,  having  the  antennae  composed  of  more  than  eleven  joints, 
and  strongly  plumose. 

Phengodes,  Hoftm.,  also  consists  of  other  South  American  species,  with  only  eleven  joints  in  the  antenna,  the 
third  and  following  joints  emitting  two  long  ciliated  and  curled  filaments. 
The  remaining  species  compose  the  restricted  genus 

LampyrU,  divisible,  from  the  form  of  the  antenna,  the  presence  or  want  of  elytra  and  wings,  &c.,  into  many 
minor  groups.    [See  Laporte's  revision  of  this  genus  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Ent.  Hoc.'] 
L.  nocliluca,  Linn.,  the  male  of  which  is  nearly  half-an-inch  long,  and  has  simple  antenna; ;  a  semicircular 
thorax  entirely  covering  the  head,  with  two  transparent  spots  ; 
belly  black ;   last  segments  of  a  pale  yellow.    The  female  is 
destitute  of  wings  and  elytra,  and  is  of  a  blackish  colour ;  the 
apex  paler;  the  latter  are  more  especially  called  Glow-worms. 
They  are  found  in  the  country,  at  the  side  of  roads,  in  hedges, 
amongst  grass,  &c.,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
^t"  They  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  are  large,  spherical, 
nd  of  a  citron  colour.    The  larva  nearly  resembles  the  female, 
1  ut  is  black,  with  a  pale  spot  at  the  hinder  angles  of  the  seg- 
ments ;  the  antennce  and  legs  being  much  shorter,  they  crawl 
slowly,  and  are  able  to  shorten  and  lengthen  their  bodies.  They 
Fig  09-Malcacdfetral  Glovfrm  are  probably  carnivorous. 

In  our  second  division  of  the  Lampyrides  the  antennae  are 
wide  apart  at  the  base ;  the  head  is  not  formed  into  a  muzzle,  and  the  eyes  are  of  the  usual  size  in  both  sexes. 

Driliis,  Oliv.,  has  the  antennw  pectinated  in  the  males,  and  shorter  and  subserrated  in  the  females  ;  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  are  thickened  towards  the  end,  which  is  pointed.  The  males  are  alone  winged,  the  female  of  the  typical 
species,  D.  fiavescens^  only  recently  discovered,  being  apterous,  and  nearly  three  times  the  size  ot  the  male. 
M.  Mielzinsky  has  lately  observed  the  transformations  of  this  species,  the  lari-a  of  which  feeds  upon  the  common 
snail.  Helix  nemoralis,  Linn.,  and  resembles  that  of  a  Glow-worm  ;  but  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  have  a  row  of 
conical  tubercles,  and  two  series  of  pencils  of  hairs.  Not  having  traced  the  transformations  of  the  other  sex, 
M.  Mielzinsky  regarded  the  female  as  fomiing  a  distinct  genus,  which  he  named  Cochleoctonus. 

All  the  other  species  belonging  to  this  section  or  division  of  the  Lampyrides  are  winged,  and  their  maxillary 
palpi  are  not  much  longer  than  the  labial. 

Telephortis,  Schaeff. ;  Cantharis,  Linn.,  has  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  hatchet-shaped  joint,  and  the  thorax  has 
not  lateral  notches.  The  species  are  carnivorous,  and  crawl  about  on  plants.  Cantharis  fusca,  Linn.,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  species  of  this  numerous  group,  [which  are  called  Soldiers  and  Sailors  by  children].  Its  larva  is 
subcylindric,  elongated,  soft,  and  of  a  velvety  black  colour  ;  the  head  is  furnished  with  strong  mandibles.  Beneath 
the  terminal  segment  of  the  body  is  a  fleshy  tubercle,  used  in  walking.  It  lives  in  damp  earth,  and  feeds  upon 
prey.  In  certain  years  large  spaces  of  ground  in  Sweden,  covered  with  snow  in  the  winter,  have  been  obsened 
covered  with  great  numbers  of  these  larva;  and  other  living  insects,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  and  transported 
thither  by  violent  gales  of  wind,  whence  the  origin  of  insect  rain,  "phiie  d'insectes." 
Silis,  Meg.,  has  the  thorax  notched  at  the  sides  behind.    .S.  spinicollix,  Charp. 

Malthinus,  Latr.,  has  the  palpi  terminated  by  an  ovoid  joint,  and  the  elytra  are  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
species  are  vei7  small,  and  are  found  upon  plants. 

The  tliird  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  or  the  MeljTides,  has  the  palpi  generally  filiforib  and  short ;  the 
mandibles  notched  at  the  point ;  the  body  generally  long  and  narrow ;  the  head  only  covered  at  the 
base  by  a  flat  or  slightly  convex  thorax,  which  is  generally  square  or  oblong ;  the  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  entire ;  the  ungues  unidentate,  or  furnished  with  a  menihranous  appendage.  The  antenna;  are 
mostly  serrated  or  pectinated  in  some  males.  The  majority  are  very  agile,  and  are  found  upon  leaves 
of  flowers.  This  tribe,  which  is  only  a  dismemberment  of  the  genera  Cantharis  and  Dermestes,  Linn., 
composes  that  of  Melyris,  Fabr. 
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Malachiut,  Fabr.,  has  beneath  each  of  the  anterior  antics  of  the  thorax  and  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  abdonieu 
a  retractile  vesicle  capable  of  dilatation,  and  which  the  anin)at  protrudes  when  it  is  alamicd,  but  of  the  use  of  w  hicli 
we  are  itrnorant.  The  body  is  shorter  than  in  the  followinp:  penus,  with  the  thorax  broader  than  long.  One  of  the 
sexes  has  in  some  species  a  hook  at  the  tip  of  the  elytra ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenns  is  often  dilated  and  irro- 
inilar-shaped  in  the  males ;  their  colours  are  agreeable.  [These  arc  active,  pretty  little  insects,  found  in  the  spring; 
and  summer  months,  especially  frequenting  umbelliferous  plants  to  prey  upon  the  weaker  insects  which  inhabit 
those  flowers.]  Tj-pes,  VantharU  tema,  Linn.,  and  iJantharii  bipusttilata,  Linn,  [two  very  common  British  species]. 

/3«u(c»,  Fabr.,  has  filiform  palpi ;  the  thorax  is  not  furnished  with  vesicles;  the  antenna;  at  least  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax, and  the  body  generally  narrow,  and  sometimes  linear.    D.  caryleiu,  Fabr. 

Zi/ffiaf  Fabr.,  and  Melyris  proper  are  composed  of  exotic  species,  having  the  ungues  unidentate;  the  antenna,- 
shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  body  shorter  and  of  a  more  solid  consistence. 

Pelecophorut,  Dcjean,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  large  hatchet-shnped  joint.  Nolorut  Illigeri,  Sell. 

Diglobicerut,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna-  only  distinctly  lO-jointed,  the  last  two  joints  being  large  and  globular. 

The  fourth  tribe  of  the  Malacodernii,  that  of  the  CItrii,  so  named  from  tlie  typical  genus  Clerwi,  is 
distingtiishcd  by  the  following  characters : — Two  of  the  palpi  at  least  are  advanced,  and  terminated  in 
a  mass  ;  the  mandibles  are  dentate ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed,  and  the  first  very  short, 
or  indistinct  iu  many  species ;  the  antennae  are  either  filiform  or  serrated,  and  sometimes  clavate,  or 
gradually  thickened  to  the  tijis ;  the  body  is  ordinarily  almost  cylindrical,  with  the  head  and  thorax 
narrower  than  the  abdomen,  and  the  eyes  notched.  The  majority  are  found  upon  flowers,  and  the 
others  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  dry  wood.  Such  of  the  lanx  as  have  been  observed  are 
carnivorous.    This  tribe  comprises  tlie  genus 

Clebcs,  GeoflT.,— 
Some  of  which  have  the  tarsi,  when   seen   either  from  above  or  below,  distinctly  5-jointcd ;  and  the 
antenna:  are  always  dentated  like  a  saw. 
Cylitlrus,  Fabr.,  having  long  entire  mandibles  (type,  Trichodn  cyaneut,  Fabr.,  from  the  Isle  of  France);  and 
Tillm,  Oliv.,  having  the  mondibles  of  moderate  size,  and  notched  at  the  tip  (type,  Tillue  elongatue,  Oliv.,  a 
rare  British  species),  have  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  but  slightly  thickened  at  the  tips ;  whilst 

Priocera  and  Jsina,  Kirby,  founded  upon  Brazilian  insects,  have  all  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  mass,  the  last 
joint  of  the  labial  palpi  being  always  hatchet-shaped. 

Burypiu,  Kirby,  differs  from  the  last  two  in  having  only  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed.  This  is  also 
founded  upon  a  Brazilian  species. 

In  others  the  tarsi,  when  seen  from  above,  only  appear  to  be  composed  of  four  joints,  the  tirst  of  the  five  ordi- 
nary joints  being  very  short,  and  concealed  beneath  the  second. 

TkanasimuSt  Latr.,  Cterm,  Fabr.,  having  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform  (type,  Attetabus  fonnicarim^  Linn.);  and 
Opilo,  Latr.,  Notoxut,  Fabr.,  having  all  the  four  palpi  terminated  by  a  large  hatchet-shaped  joint  (type,  Atte- 
tabut  mollis,  Linn.),  have  the  antennae  gradually  thickened  to  the  tip,  but  in  the  remaining 
groups  the  last  three  joints  form  a  sudden  mass. 

Clerus,  Geoff.  ( Trichodes,  Fabr.),  has  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  reversed  triangular 
compressed  joint,  whilst  that  of  the  labial  is  larger,  and  hatchet-shaped  ;  the  joints  of  the  club 
of  the  antenna  are  close  together ;  the  thorax  is  depressed  in  front.  The  perfect  insects  are 
found  upon  flowers,  but  the  larvs  feed  upon  the  grubs  of  some  kinds  of  Bees. 

Trichodes  ahearius,  Fabr.— Blue,  with  red  elytra  banded  with  blue ;  lives  iu  the  nest  of 

Mason  Bees  (G.  osmia,  Reaum.),  and  feeds  at  the  expense  of  their  posterity.    The  larva  of  Alle- 

labus  apiarius,  Linn.,  devours  that  of  the  Honey  Bee,  and  often  does  much  damage  in  hives. 

Necrobitt,  Latr.  (Corynetes,  Fabr.),  has  the  four  palpi  terminated  by  a  joint  of  the  same  size, 

rig.  60.— Clcnu  «lvt-  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  compressed  triangle  ;  the  joints  of  the  club  of  the  antenns 

•'""■  apart,  and  the  thorax  is  not  depressed  in  front.    Necrobia  violacea,  Oliv. ;  Dermesles  riolacea, 

Linn.    Very  common  in  houses  and  upon  carcases. 

Bnoplium,  Latr.,  has  the  ninth  and  tenth  joints  of  the  antennae  produced  on  the  inside  into  a  long  tooth.  Tilliis 
serraticornisj  Oliv. 

The  fifth  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  that  of  the  Ptiniores,  has  for  its  type  the  genus  Ptinm,  Linn., 
and  some  others  which  are  derived  from,  or  most  nearly  approach  it.  The  body  of  these  insects  is  of 
rather  solid  consistence,  sometimes  ovoid  or  oval,  or  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  generally  short,  and 
rounded  at  each  end ;  the  head  is  almost  orbicular,  and  received  in  the  thorax,  which  is  very  much 
swollen,  or  hood-shaped ;  the  antenna;  of  some  are  filiform,  or  become  gradually  slender  to  the  tip, 
either  simple  or  flabellate,  pectinated  or  serrated,  and  those  of  others  terminate  in  three  joints  abruptly 
thicker  and  longer  than  the  preceding  joints;  the  mandibles  are  short,  thick,  and  toothed;  the  palpi 
are  very  short,  and  terminated  by  a  larger  joint,  almost  oval,  or  reverse  triangle-shaped ;  the  tibiae  are 
not  toothed,  and  the  spurs  at  their  tips  are  very  small ;  their  colours  are  always  obscure  and  but  slighllv 
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variegated.  AU  these  insects  are  of  small  size.  When  touched,  they  counterfeit  death  by  lowering  tli- 
head,  inclosing  their  antenna;,  and  contracting  their  feet,  remaining  in  this  position  for  some  time. 
Their  movements  are  in  general  rather  slow ;  the  species  which  have  wings  seldom  use  them  for  escape. 
Their  larvae  are  very  injurious,  and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scaraba;! ;  their  body, 
which  is  generally  curved,  is  soft  and  whitish,  with  the  head  and  feet  brown  and  scaly;  tlieir  mandibles 
are  strong;  they  construct,  with  the  fragment  of  the  materials  they  have  gnawed,  a  cocoon,  in  whicli 
they  change  to  pups.  Other  species  take  up  their  abode  in  old  wood-stakes  or  under  stones  :  in  other 
respects  their  habits  are  similar.     Such  are  the  general  characters  of  the  genus 

Ptinus,  Linn. 
Some  have  the  front  of  the  body  narrower  than  the  abdomen,  and  the  antenna;  simide  or  slightly 
serrated,  and  at  least  as  long  as  the  body. 

Pliniis,  Linn.,  has  the  antenna;  inserted  below  the  eyes,  and  the  body  is  oblong.  These  insects  frequent  houses, 
and  especially  prranaries,  and  the  uninhabited  portions  of  the  former.  Their  larvw  devour  dried  plants,  and  the 
prepared  dry  skins  of  animals.  The  antenna;  of  the  males  are  longer  than  those  of  the  females,  and  in  many 
species  the  latter  are  wingless.    Pt.  fur,  Linn. 

Cibbium,  Scop.,  has  the  antenna  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  the  body  is  short,  nearly  globular.  PI.  scotias, 
PI.  sulctttits,  Fabr.    [This  last  is  the  type  of  Leach's  genus  Gibbium,  having  the  thorax  sulcated.] 

The  others  have  the  body  either  oval  or  ovoid,  or  nearly  cylindric ;  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the  abdomen ;  the 
antenna  either  uniform  and  serrated,  or  pectinated,  or  terminated  by  three  large  joints ;  they  are  also  shorter  than 
the  body. 
Plilimis,  Geoff.,  has  the  male  antenna  strongly  pectinated,  and  the  female  serrated.    Pt.  peclinicornit,  Fabr. 
X;iletinus,  Latr.,  and  Ochina,  Zeigl.,  have  the  antenna  simply  serrated  in  both  sexes. 

Dorcaloma,  Herbst.,  has  the  antenna  suddenly  terminated  by  three  large  joints,  and  only  9-jointed.    D.  dres- 

(lensis,  Herbst. 

Anobhm,  Fabr.,  has  the  antenn.x>  also  terminated  by  three  large  joints,  but  they  are  11-jointed.    Many  species 

of  this  genus  inhabit  the  interior  of  onr  houses,  where  they  do  much 

injury,  in  the  larva  state,  by  gnawing  furniture,  books,  &c.,  which  they 

^^^  pierce  with  little  round  holes,  like  those  made  by  a  fine  drill.    Their 

■^^"^S^  /^^^Sj^^^^^^^;^^  excrement  forms  the  fine  white  powder  obsen'ed  in  the  holes  of  worm- 

'  ""         '^  eaten  wood.   Other  larva  feed  upon  flowers,  wafers,  collections  of  birds, 

insects,  &c.    The  two  sexes,  when  calling  each  other  during  the  period 

of  their  amours,  beat  with  their  jaws  upon  the  wood-work  on  which 

they  are  stationed,  for  a  succession  of  times,  mutually  replying  to  each 

other.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  noise,  similar  to  the  quickened  ticking 

'maJi'i?iie,T' ""'""  "^(^  «"  of  a  watch,  which  is  Often  heard  [especially  in  old  houses],  and  whith 

has  received  from  the  superstitious  the  name  of  the  Death-watch. 

Anohium  striatum^  Oliv.  {A.  pcrtinax,  Fabr.),  is  of  an  uniform  brownish-black  colour,  and  is  very  common  in  houses. 

A.  pertinaXj  Linn,  [derives  its  specific  name  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  maintains  its  attempt  at  deception], 

preferring,  according  to  De  Geer,  to  sutfer  death  under  a  slow  tire,  rather  than  give  the  least  sign  of  Ufe. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  Serricornes,  forming  also  a  last  tribe — that  of  the  Xyhtrogi — is 
distinguished,  as  above  stated,  from  the  two  preceding  sections,  by  having  the  head  entirely  free,  and 
is  composed  of  the  genus  Lymexylon,  Fabr.,  which  we  thus  divide  : — 

Some  have  the  maxillary  palpi  much  longer  ;  the  labial  pendent  and  brush-like  in  the  males,  terminated  by  a 
large  ovoid  joint  in  the  females ;  the  antenna  are  short,  and  slightly  thickened  at  the  middle. 

Atractoceriis,  Palis  de  Beauv.,  has  the  elytra  very  minute ;  the  antenna  compressed,  sub-fusiform ;  the  thorax 
square,  and  the  abdomen  depressed.    A.  ueci/daloidesy  Pal.    Guinea. 

Hiftccociits,  Latr.,  has  the  elytra  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  antenna  compressed,  and  the  thorax  nearly 
square.    //.  denne.stoides,  Linn.    Inhabits  Germany,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

Lyme.TDton,  Fabr.,  diflfers  from  the  last  in  having  the  antenna  simple  and  sub-monilifomi,  and  the  thorax  nearly 
cylindrical.  L.  navale,  Fabr.  This  insect  is  very  common  in  the  oak  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  rare  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  [and  in  England].  Its  larva  is  very  long,  almost  like  a  Filaria.  Some  time  ago,  it 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  the  dock-yards  at  Toulon  that  the  injuries  it  committed  in  the  wood-works  were 
very  great. 

The  others  have  the  maxillary  j^alpi  very  short,  and  alike  in  both  sexes.  The  antenna  are  always  simple,  and  of 
equal  thickness  throughout. 

Cupes,  Fabr.,  has  the  antenna  composed  of  nearly  cylindrical  joints,  and  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is 
bilobed.    C.  capitata,  Fabr.     North  America. 

Bhiisodes,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna  moniliform,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire.  R.  exaraUts,  Dalm.  Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi,  this  genus  approaches  Cuntjus  and  certain  Brenti  with  a  short 
rostrum  in  both  sexes.    Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Xylophagi. 
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THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  PENTAMERA,— 
Thk  Clavicornes, — 

Has,  like  the  preceding  family,  four  palpi ;  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen,  or 
its  greater  portion ;  the  antcnnic  almost  always  thicker  at  the  tips,  and  often  terminated  by  a  pcrfo- 
liated  or  solid  mass.  They  are  larger  than  the  maxillary  i)al|)i,  with  the  base  naked  or  but  scarcely 
covered ;  the  legs  are  not  fitted  for  swimming,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi,  or  at  least  those  of  the 
posterior  feet,  are  ordinarily  entire.     They  feed  for  the  most  part  in  the  larva  state  on  animal  matter. 

We  diride  this  family  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  has  the  following  characters  : — AntenniE 
always  composed  of  eleven  joints  ;  longer  than  the  head,  but  forming  after  the  third  joint  a  fusiform 
or  cylindrical  mass ;  the  second  joint  not  dilated  into  an  ear-shaped  ajipendagc  ;  terminal  joint  of  the 
tarsi,  as  well  as  the  ungues,  small,  or  of  moderate  size. 

These  Clavicornes  live  out  of  water,  whilst  those  of  the  second  section  are  aquatic  or  subaquatic, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  Palpicomes,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  aquatic,  and  of  which  the  antenna;  have 
not  more  than  nine  joints.     Tlie  first  section  comprises  several  small  tribes. 

The  first  tribe,  that  of  the  Palpatores,  appears  to  approach,  in  a  natural  scries,  the  Pselaphi  and 

Urachelylra,  [in  respect  of  their  mouth-organs  and  habits].     Their  antenna;  (at  least  as  long  as  the 

head  and  thorax)  are  slightly  thickened  to  the   tips,  or  are  nearly  filiform,  with  the  two  basal  joints 

longer  than  the  following ;  the  head  is  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  narrowed  part ;  the  maxillary 

palpi  are  long,  advanced,  and  thickened  at  the  tips ;  the  abdomen  is  large,  oval,  or  ovoid,  and  laterally 

embraced  by  the  elytra ;  the  legs  are  long,  with  the  thighs  elavate,  and  the  tarsal  joints  entire.     Tliey 

are  found  on  the  ground  under  stones,  &c.     Some  {Scydnuemis)  frequent  damp  places.     We  unite 

them  into  one  genus, — 

Mastious,  Hoff. 

Mattigus,  has  the  antenns  [elbowed],  with  the  basal  joint  very  long;  the  last  two  joints  of  the  maxillary'  palpi 
form  an  oval  mass ;  the  thorax  is  ovoid.    M.  palpalis,  Latr. 

ScydmanuSf  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  scarcely  elbowed,  [the  basal  joint  not  being  long] ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are 
terminated  by  a  minute  pointed  joint,  and  the  thorax  nearly  globose.  X.  lldu-igiiy  Latr.  M.  Duros  discovered 
S.  clavatus,  Gyll.,  in  an  ant's-nest,  which  tends  to  confirm  my  views  of  the  relation  of  this  genus  with  the 
Pselaphi,  at  the  end  of  the  Bracbelytra. 

In  all  the  Clavicornes  following,  the  head  is  generally  received  into  the  thorax ;  and  the  maxillary 
palpi  are  never  porrected  and  elavate  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  of  their  appearance  exhibits  other 
distinguishing  characters. 

The  genus  Hisfer  forms  our  second  tribe,  named  Histeroides.  The  four  hind  legs  are  wider  apart 
at  their  insertion  than  the  two  anterior,  which  character  alone  distinguishes  this  genus  from  all  the 
others  of  this  family ;  the  feet  are  contractile,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  tibiie  is  toothed  or  spinose ; 
the  antennae  ai'e  always  elbowed,  and  terminated  by  a  solid  mass,  composed  of  joints  very  close  to- 
gether ;  the  body  is  of  a  very  solid  consistence,  generally  square,  or  parallelepiped,  with  the  prosternum 
often  dilated  in  front,  and  the  elytra  truncate ;  the  mandibles  are  strong,  advanced,  and  often  of  un- 
equal size ;  the  palpi  are  nearly  filiform,  or  slightly  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  terminated  by  an  oval  or 
ovoid  joint.  In  relation  to  their  habits,  the  toothing  of  their  tibia;,  &c.,  these  insects  ap.proach  the 
Coprophagous  Lamellicornes ;  but  in  other  respects,  chiefly  anatomical,  they  naturally  approach  the  Silpha;. 

These  animals  feed  on  cadaverous  or  stercorareous  matters,  rotten  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
manure,  old  fungi,  &c.  Others  reside  under  the  bark  of  trees.  They  creep  slowly ;  they  are  of  a 
very  shining  black  or  bronzed  colour.  Such  of  the  larvse  as  have  been  observed  feed  upon  the  same 
substances  as  the  perfect  insects.  Their  bodies  are  of  a  linear  form,  depressed,  nearly  smooth,  soft, 
and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet  and  first  segment  of  the  body,  of  which 
the  skin  is  scaly,  and  of  a  brown  or  reddish  colour ;  it  is  furnished  with  six  short  feet,  and  terminated 
behind  in  two  articulated  appendages  and  an  anal  tubular  elongation ;  the  scaly  plate  of  the  first  segment 
is  longitudinally  channelled. 

This  tribe  exclusively  comprises,  as  above  said,  the  genus 

HiSTEB,  Linn. 
Some  of  these  have  the  tibiae,  at  least  those  of  the  fore-legs,  triangular,  and  toothed  on  the  outer  edge ;  the  a:  - 
tenna"  always  exposed  and  free ;  the  body  generally  square,  and  but  little  if  at  all  thickened. 
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Holofepfa,  Payk.,  has  the  body  very  much  flattened  ;  tlie  prosternum  is  not  advanced  over  the  month,  and  the 
four  posterior  tihise  have  only  a  single  row  of  spines.  These  insects  are  found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  The 
larva  figured  by  Paykull  as  that  of  one  of  these  insects,  belongs  to  the  genus  Syrphus  or  Musca. 

Hister  is  composed  of  species  having  the  prosternum  advanced  over  the  mouth,  with  the  maxillfe  terminated  by 
a  short  lobe,  and  the  palpi  but  little  advanced  ;  some  of  which  have  only  a  single  row  of  spines  on  the  four  hind 
tibiae.  These  also  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  compose  Leach's  genera  Plafi/soma  and  DendropfiHusi,  the 
first  of  which  has  the  body  flattened,  //.  picipes,  Fabr.  Those  species  which  have  two  rows  of  spines  on  the  four 
hind  tibiae  compose  Leach's  restricted  genus  Ilister.  Ex.,  H.  unicolor,  Linn.,  one-third  of  an  inch  long ;  entirely 
black  and  shining,  and  extremely  common.  M.  Paykull  has  employed  the  num  ber  of  teeth 
in  the  tibiae,  and  of  the  strise  and  punctures  of  the  thorax  and  elytra,  as  well  as  the  form  of 
the  body,  to  distinguish  the  species. 

A  terminal  division  of  this  tribe  comprises  those  Histeroides  of  very  small  size,  ha\nng 
a  nearly  globose  thick  body,  with  the  prosternum  but  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides  ; 
not  advanced  over  the  mouth,  and  straight  in  front. 

Abr<£us,  Leach,  has  the  prosternum  prolonged  as  far  as  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax, 
entirely  concealing  the  antennae  when  retracted.    H.  globosvs,  Payk. 

Onihophilus,  Leach,  has  the  prosternum  narrowed,  and  the  club  of  the  antennie  lodged 
in  an  orbicular  cavity  situated  beneath  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax.  H.  sulcatus^  I'k. 
ig.     .— Hiiter  untco  or.        CeH^ocen/jf,  Germar,  appears  to  approach  Hlster  in  the  form  of  the  antemise,  feet,  &c,, 
but  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen,  and  the  jaws  are  not  exserted. 

[The  monograph  of  the  genus  Hister,  by  Paykull,  published  at  Upsa),  1811,  and  Sturm's  DeidscMands  Faunae 
contains  descriptions  and  figures  of  a  great  number  of  species  ;  whilst  Dr.  Erichson  has  added  considerably  to 
the  number  of  generic  groups  in  the  tribe,  in  an  admirable  memoir  pubhshed  in  Dr.  Klug's  Jahrbttcker.] 

The  other  Clavicomes  have  the  feet  inserted  at  equal  distances  apart.  Such  of  these  insects  as 
have  these  organs  not  contractile,  or  with  the  tarsi  merely  folded  upon  the  tihise,  the  mandibles  gene- 
rally exposed  and  flattened,  or  but  little  thickened,  and  the  prosternum  dilated  in  front,  compose  five 
other  tribes. 

The  third  tribe,  Silphales,  possesses  five  verj*  distinct  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  the  mandibles  are 
terminated  in  an  entire  point,  without  notch  or  slit.  The  antennse  are  terminated  generally  in  a  per- 
foliated  club  of  four  or  five  joints.  The  maxillae  have  generally  a  horny  tooth  on  the  inner  edge;  tlie 
anterior  tarsi  are  often  dilated,  at  least  in  the  males  ;  the  elytra  of  the  greater  number  have  a  depressed 
line  along  the  outer  edge,  which  is  turned  up.  This  tribe  consists  of  the  genus 
SiLPHA,  Linn.  {Peltis,  Geoflfr.). 

SpAaerifes,  Duftsch.,  Sarapm,  Fisch.,  has  the  antennee  suddenly  terminated  in  a  short  solid  mass,  formed  of  the 
last  four  joints ;  the  second  is  larger  than  the  following.  The  body  nearly  square ;  elytra  truncate :  tibiae  dentate. 
These  insects  so  nearly  resemble  Hister,  that  Fabricius  united  them  with  that  genus.  Type,  Hister  glabratus,  Fabr. 
[an  insect  of  small  size,  lately  detected  in  Scotland]. 

The  rest  have  the  antennas  terminated  in  a  perfoliated  mass. 

Some  of  these  have  the  body  oblong,  with  the  head  narrowed  into  a  neck  behind  the  eyes ;  as  broad,  or  scarcely 
narrower,  than  the  front  margin  of  the  thorax  ;  the  elytra  are  oblong ;  truncate  behind ;  the  hind  thighs,  at  least 
in  the  males,  are  generally  thickened,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  males. 

Necrophorus,  Fabr.,  has  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  nearly  globular  4-jointed  mass ;  the  body  is  parallelepiped, 
and  the  maxillae  want  the  horny  tooth.  The  instinctive  habits  which  these  insects  possess  of  burying  small  quad- 
rupeds, has  caused  them  to  be  named  Sexton,  or  Burying  Beetles.  When  a  dead  Mouse  or  Mole,  &c.  is  observed, 
these  insects  creep  beneath  it,  dig  away  the  earth  until  the  hole  is  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  the  animal,  which 
they  pull  in  towards  them,  and  in  which  they  then  deposit  their  eggs,  the  lar\'a  feeding  upon  the  carcase.  These 
larvs  are  long,  of  a  greyish  white,  with  the  upper  side  of  the  anterior  segments  armed  with  a  scaly  plate  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  with  small  elevated  points  upon  the  posterior.  They  have  six  legs  and  strong  mandibles. 
Previous  to  assuming  the  pupa  state  they  bury  themselves  deeply  into  the  earth,  where  they  construct  a  cell, 
which  they  line  with  a  glutinous  secretion.  These  insects,  like  many  others  equally  carnivorous,  have  a  strong 
smell  of  musk.  It  appears  that  their  powers  of  scent  must  be  very  great,  as  in  a  very  little  time  after  a  Mole 
has  been  killed  some  of  them  are  seen  hovering  over  the  body,  although  they  had  not  been  previously  observed 
in  the  vicinity.  The  digestive  canal  of  the  Necrophori  and  Silphae  is  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  the  body ;  the 
intestinal  canal  is  very  long. 

Necrophorus  vespillo,  Linn.,  is  from  two-thirds  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
long ;  black,  with  the  three  terminal  joints  of  the  antennae  red,  and  two  orange- 
coloured  bands  on  the  elytra ;  the  coxae  of  the  hind-legs  armed  with  a  strong 
tooth.  [There  are  several  species  closely  allied  to  this  insect,  which  is  very 
common  in  England  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  occasionally  frequent 
rotten  fungus  and  boleti,  as  weft  tts  animal  matter  in  a  decaying  state.]  Some  of 
the  species  from  North  America  surpass  the  rest  in  size. 

NecrodeSf\^'\W\n\  Silpha,  Linn.,  has  the  antennae  evidently  longer  than  the 
head,  and  terminated  by  an  elongated  5-jninted  mass;  the  body  is  oval  oblong ; 
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the  thorax  nearly  orbicular,  ant!  the  spurs  of  tlie  tibia;  of  ordinary  size.  Tlie  species  are  found  in  Europe,  the 
equatorial  parts  of  the  New  World,  India,  and  Australia.  [The  type,  Silpha  littoraii*,  Fabr.,  is  a  very  common 
English  insect.] 

Others  of  this  subdivision  have  the  body  ovnl  or  ovoid,  with  the  head  not,  or  scarcely,  narrowed  behind,  and 
narrower  than  the  thorax,  which  is  nearly  semicircular ;  the  elytra  are  rounded,  or  slightly  emarginate  at  the  tip! 
the  lejfs  scarcely  differ  in  the  sexes,  and  tlie  niaxithe  have  an  inner  horny  tooth. 

tSitpAa,  Linn.,  has  tliebody  nearly  shield-shaped,  depressed,  with  the  thorax  semicircular  and  the  palpi  fdiform.  The 
majority  reside  in  [and  feed  upon]  carcases,  and  thus  diminish  the  quantity  of  obnoxious  vapour  which  they  emit. 
Some  creep  upon  the  stems  of  plants,  especially  of  corn  on  which  small  Snails  have  crawled,  in  order  to  devour 
these  animals ;  others  mount  hi}?h  trees  to  feed  on  Caterpillars.  Their  larvK  are  equally  active,  live  in  the  same 
manner,  and  are  often  found  collected  in  great  numbers.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect ;  the 
body  is  depressed,  composed  of  twelve  se^nents,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute,  the  extremity  of  the  body  being 
narrowed,  and  terminated  by  two  conical  apppendages.  In  the  majority  of  the  species  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
males  are  alone  more  dilated  than  the  rest.  The  species  with  the  extremity  of  the  antenna:  distinctly  perfollated 
or  with  transverse  joints,  forming  a  sudden  club,  with  the  elytra  notched  at  the  tips,  forms  Leach*s  genus  Tkana- 
lophitta  {S.  ginuata.  Fab.,  &c.),  whilst  those  with  similar  antenna*,  but  with  the  elytra  entire,  form  his  genus 
Oicfoptoma  (type  S.  thoracica,  Linn.,  of  a  black'colour,  with  the  thorax  red,  silky,  and  with  three  elevated  lines  ;  is 
chiefly  found  in  woods.)  Those  species  which  have  the  antennie  perfolinted,  but  with  the  club  gradually  formed, 
arc  retained  under  the  generic  name  of  Silpha  by  Leach.  They  are  generally  found  in  fields,  on  the  borders  of 
paths,  &c.:  example,  Sitphalicviffata,  Fab.;  shining  black,  with  the  thorax  much  narrowed  in  front,  and  the  elytra 
without  elevated  lines  :  .S.  oftjcwrrt,  Linn.,  S.  reticulata,  Linn.,  &c.  In  some  the  terminal  joints  of  the  antenna; 
are  globular  and  not  perfoliated ;  these  form  the  genus  Phosphuga  of  Leach  :  ex.  S,  atratOt  Fab.,  &c. 

A  German  species  (S.  suhtermnea,  lUig.),  having  the  four  anterior  tarsi  alike  dilated  at  the  base  in  the  males, 
and  the  five  tenninal  joints  of  the  antennae  forming  a  perfoliated  club,  may  be  formed  into  another  subgenus,  Necro- 
philut,  Latr. 

Affi/rtes,  Froehl.,  has  the  body  thick,  convex  above,  not  shield-like,  thorax  nearly  square,  and  the  edge  of  the 
elytra  not  margined.    A.  castanem,  Gyll. 

Those  t'lavicornes  which  appear  to  us  to  approach  Agyrtes,  both  in  respect  to  their  characters  and 
habits,  but  which  have  tlie  mandibles  notclied  or  bidentate  at  the  tip,  form  the  iowxih  ir'xht,  Scaphidites. 
Their  tarsi  have  five  distinct  and  entire  joints,  the  body  is  oval,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  convex  above, 
tiiickened  in  the  middle,  with  the  head  low,  and  received  posteriorly  in  a  trapezoidal  thorax.  The 
antenna;  are  generally  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  and  terminated  by  an  elongated  5-jointed  mass; 
tlie  legs  are  long  and  slender.  Except  in  the  Cholevae,  the  tarsi  are  identical  in  the  sexes.  This  tribe 
consists  of  the  genus 

SCAPHIDIUM,  OliV. 

Scaphuitum  proper,  has  the  five  terminal  joints  of  the  antenna  nearly  globular,  and  forming  the  club.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  but  little  porrected,  and  terminate  gradually  in  a  point ;  the  body  is  navicular,  and  the  elytra 
truncate.  They  reside  in  boleti.  Few  species  are  known,  one  inhabiting  Cayenne,  the  others  the  north  of  Europe. 
[5.  quadrimaculafum,  a  very  pretty  and  rare  British  species ;  black  shiny,  with  four  red  spots  on  the  elytra.] 

Choleva,  Latr.,  has  the  club  of  the  antenna-  composed  of  more  or  less  perfoliated  joints;  the  maxillary  palpi  are 
much  exposed,  and  suddenly  terminated  like  an  awl ;  body  ovoid,  thorax  flat ;  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  anterior 
and  the  basal  joint  of  the  intermediate  tarsi  are  dilated  as  in  the  males  of  some  species.  {Galops  hlapoides.  Germ  ) 
In  Choleva  proper,  the  antennsc  are  about  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  the  eighth  joint  is  evidently  shorter 
than  the  preceding  and  following,  and  sometimes  scarcely  distinct,  and  the  last  is  pointed.  In  Myltechm^  Latr., 
Calops,  Payk.,  Gyll.,  the  antennae  are  shorter,  the  eighth  joint  being  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  the  last 
rounded  at  the  tip.  {See  the  monograph  on  Choleva,  by  W.  Spence,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linn<ean 
Socicti/  of  London.) 

The  fifth  tribe,  Nitidulartce,  approaches  the  Silphales  in  the  shield-shaped,  margined  body,  but  tlie 
mandibles  are  bifid  at  the  tips,  the  tarsi  appear  only  4-joiuted,  the  basal  and  following  joint  in  some 
l)eing  only  visible  on  the  under-side ;  the  penultimate  joint  in  others  is  very  small,  nodose,  and  hidden 
between  the  lobes  of  the  preceding  ;  the  club  of  the  antennie  is  always  perfoUated,  and  composed  of 
three  or  two  joints,  and  generally  short,  or  but  little  elongated.  The  palpi  are  short  aud  fiUform,  the 
elytra  short  and  truncated  in  some  species.  The  habitation  of  these  insects  varies  according  to  the  species, 
being  found  in  flowers,  boleti,  fungi,  waste  victuals,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees.     They  form  the  genus 

NiTIDULA. 

Colobicm,  Latr.,  has  the  club  of  the  antennse  only  2-jointed;  the  front  of  the  head  is  produced  Uke  a  semicircular 
clypeus,  covering  the  mandibles  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth ;  the  tarsi  appear  only  4-jointed,  the  real  basal  joint 
being  only  visible  on  the  under-side. 

All  the  other  Nitidulaires  have  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  3-jointed  club,  and  the  front  of  the  head  is  not  pro- 
duced over  the  mouth. 

Thj/maliu,  Latr.,  agrees  with  Colobicus  in  having  the  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short,  and  the  three  following 
long  and  entire.    In  the  nearly  hemispherical  species  (T.  limbatus),  the  club  of  the  antennae  is  shorter. 
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Tlie  following;  have  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi,  at  least  in  the  males,  short,  broad,  and  bilobed,  the  fourth 
being  very  small  and  scarcely  apparent,  with  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform. 

//«,  Fab.,  having  the  body  oval-oblong,  depressed,  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  exposed,  and  with 
one  of  the  mandibles  (the  left)  truncated  and  tridentate  at  the  tip,  and  the  other  broadly  notched.  [The  species  are 
mostly  small,  of  a  black  colour,  with  red  spots  on  the  elytra.] 

Nltidula,  Fab.  {Sfront/iiliu,  Herbst.),  have  both  the  mandibles  narrowed  at  the  tip  and  terminated  in  a  bifid  point. 
Some  are  flattened,  oblong,  or  ovoid,  others  orbicular  and  gibbose,  or  proportionately  more  convex  than  the  pre- 
ceding. N.  miea,  Fabr.,  is  found  very  abundantly  in  flowers  :  it  is  very  small,  of  a  shining  bronzed  green  colour, 
with  the  antenna;  black,  and  the  feet  brownish  black  or  fulvous.  [iV.  griaea  is  one  of  the  commonest  British 
species,  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  generally  found  under  the  bark  of  willow-trees,  where 

IW/^TT'^^      its  larva  also  resides.] 
Jwiftl!^  Ccttks,  Latr.  (Catheretes,  Herbst.),  differs  from  the  two  preceding  in  having  the  second  and 

/|JBnjnp|k  third  joints  of  the  antenna:  nearly  of  equal  size,  the  dub  elongated  and  pear-shaped,  (and  not 
suddenly  formed  and  orbicular  or  oval) ;  the  body  is  depressed,  and  the  elytra  are  truncate. 
[Very  small  species,  found  in  flowers.] 
BytiiruSf  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  by  having  the  tibia;  long,  narrow,  and  nearly 
Fig.  64.— Nil.  erisea-  linear,  the  elytra  covering  the  body,  and  not  truncated  at  the  tip,  the  body  oval,  and  the  club 
of  the  antennae  oblong.  [B.  lomentosus,  a  small  species  of  very  common  occurrence,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  in 
the  interior  of  ripe  raspberries.] 

The  sixth  trihe,  Engidites,  agrees  with  the  last  in  having  the  mandibles  notched  at  the  tip,  but  differs 
iu  these  organs  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  sides  of  the  labrum  ;  the  body  is  oval  or  ellijitic,  with 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  slightly  advanced  into  an  obtuse  point.  The  tarsi  have  five  distinct 
joints  (some  male  Cryptophagi  excepted,  which  are  heteromerous),  entire,  and  merely  sUghtly  villose 
l)eneath  ;  the  penultimate  joint  is  but  a  little  shorter  than  the  preceding,  the  antenns  terminate  in  a  per- 
forated mass  of  3  joints,  the  elytra  entu-ely  cover  the  abdomen,  the  palpi  are  sliglitly  thickened  at  the 
tips.     Some  of  the  species,  of  very  small  size,  Uve  in  the  interior  of  houses.     These  Clavicornes  may  be 

united  into  a  single  genus, 

Dacne. 
Bncrtft  Latr.  (EngU,  Fabr.),  has  the  antennas  terminated  suddenly  in  a  large  orbicular,  or  ovoid,  and  compressed 
close  mass. 

Cri/ptophagtts,  Herbst.,  has  the  antennae  moniliform,  with  the  second  joint  as  large  or  larger  than  the  preceding, 
and  terminated  less  suddenly  by  a  narrower  club  with  more  distinct  joints.    [Minute  domestic  insects.] 

Antherophagus,  Knoch,  has  the  antennje  proportionably  thicker,  composed  of  transverse  joints,  and  terminated 
gradually  by  a  club,  the  second  and  the  eighth  joints  being  nearly  equal-sized. 
Triphyllus,  Meg.,  Dej.,  differs  only  from  Cryptophagus  in  the  number  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi. 
We  now  pass  to  some  tribes  having  the  prosternum  often  dilated  in  front  like  a  cravat,  and  which 
lUffer  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  feet  more  or  less  contractile,  the  tibiae  being  folded  against  the 
thighs,  even  though  the  tarsi  may  he  free.     The  mandibles  are  short,  thick,  and  toothed,  the  body  is 
ovoid,  thick,  and  clothed  with  scales,  or  hairs,  easily  abraded,  which  give  it  a  diversified  colour.     Tlie 
larva:  are  hairy,  and  feed  for  the  most  part  on  the  skins  or  carcases  of  animals,  many  of  them  being 
very  injurious  in  collections  of  insects.     Such  of  them  as  have  not  the  feet  perfectly  contractde,  the 
tarsi  remaining  free,  with  the  tibiae  long  and  narrow,  form  our  seventh  tribe,  Dermeslini,  and  the  genus 
Dermestes,  Linn. 
Aspidiphorus,  Zeigl.,  has  only  ten  distinct  joints  in  the  antenna?,  the  palpi  very  short,  and  the  body  orbicular. 
Nit'ulula  orbiculata,  Gyll.,  [a  minute  British  species]. 

The  following  have  eleven  distinct  joints  in  the  antennte,  and  the  palpi  are  filiform,  or  thickened  at  the  tips. 
Some  of  these  have  the  antennje  not  received  in  particular  cavities  on  the  under-side  of  the  thorax. 

Dermestes  proper,  has  the  antenna;  smaller  in  both  se.xes ;  the  length  of  the  terminal  jomt  scarcely  exceeding 
that  of  the  preceding.  Some  of  these  insects  commit  great  ravages  in  fur-warehouses,  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
&c.,  D.  lardarius  gnawing  to  pieces  the  insects  in  collections  into  which  it  may  happen  to  make  its  way  ;  others 
feed  upon  carcases. 

Dermestes  ^arrfariM*,  Linn.,  is  black,  with  the  base  of  the  elytra  gray  spotted  with  black;  its 
larva  is  long,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  front  to  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  dark  brown 
above,  white  beneath,  with  long  hairs,  and  two  horny  hooks  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body. 
Megatoma,  Herbst.,  has  the  club  of  the  antennae  greatly  elongated  in  the  males,  the  last 
joint  of  a  lanceolate  form.  D.  pellio,  Linn.,  is  2i  lines  long,  black,  with  three  white  spots  on 
the  thorax,  and  one  on  each  elytra.  Its  larva  is  very  long,  red  brown,  shining,  with  red  hairs, 
those  of  the  extrejnity  of  the  body  forming  a  tail. 

Limnichits,  Zeigl.,  differs  from  the  last  two  subgenera  in  having  the  antennae  gradually 
clubbed ;  they  are  granular,  and  are  lodged  under  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  ;  the  labial     Fig.  65.— Dtjrmcstes 
palpi  are  very  small.    Byrrhtcs  serireus,  Dufts.  i»rd.ritt. 
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In  all  the  followinR  subRenera,  the  antennn;  or  their  cinbs  arc  lodKed  iu  lateral  cavities  on  the  untlcr-sidp  of  the 
tnorax.    The  prostemuni  is  always  dilated  like  n  cravat. 

Allaiieum,  Latr.,  has  the  club  of  the  antenna;  very  larjfe,  lax,  and  three-jointed,  and  the  body  abort  and  slightly 
convex,     Dermestes  Serra,  Fab. 

Traijoilerma,  Latr.,  has  the  club  of  the  antenna?  lax,  4-jointed,  and  the  body  oblonj;.    Anihrenm  elonpalits,  Kab. 

Antkmiu,  Geod'.,  has  the  antenna-  teriniuateil  in  a  solid  obcoriical  mass,  lodged  in  short  ravities  beneath  the 
fore  anirles  of  the  thorax.  The  species  of  this  Kenus  are  very  small,  living  upon  flowers  in  the  perfect  state,  but 
feeding  in  the  larva  state  on  dried  animal  matters,  especially  preserved  collections  of  insects.  These  larva;  are 
oval,  clothed  with  hairs,  which  arc  sometimes  denticulated,  forming  brushes,  the  posterior  ones  being  elongated 
behind  like  a  tail.    The  last  skin  of  the  larvn;  serves  as  a  cocoon  for  the  pupa.    Bi/rrhm  verbasd,  Linn. 

Globieonih,  Latr.,  has  the  anteimx  terminated  by  a  solid  globular  mass,    ilegatoma  rufilartis,  Latr. 

The  eighth  tribe,  Ilirr/iii,  differs  from  the  preeeiling  in  having  tlie  feet  entirely  contractile,  the  tibi.c 
folding  upon  the  femora,  and  the  tarsi  upon  the  tihhe,  so  that  when  these  limbs  are  thus  contracted 
and  closely  applied  to  the  body,  the  animal  seems  absolutely  destitute  of  feet  and  Ufeless;  the  tihiic  arc 
ordinarily  broad  and  compressed,  the  body  is  short  and  convex.  This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 
BvRRHUs,  Linn. 
Xosodendroii,  I.ntr,  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  the  nieutum  entirely  exposed,  wide,  large,  and  shield-like,  the 
antenna;  sud<lenly  terminated  in  a  short  3-jointed  mass.    The  species  are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

Biinhitf  proper,  differs  in  having  the  nientum  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  some  the  antenna;  increase  gradually,  or 
terminate  in  an  elimgated  5  or  G-jointed  mass.  B./jiVn/a,  Linn.,  three  or  four  lines  long,  black  beneath,  bronzy 
black  and  silky  above,  with  small  black  spots  separated  by  paler  coloured  lines ;  [a  very  common  species,  found  in 
the  earth,  and  in  sand-pits,  &:c.] 

A  species  with  similar  antennie  differs  in  having  the  fourth  joint  of  the  tarsusminute,  and 
Indilen  between  the  lobes  of  the  third.  B.  itriato-punctatus,  Dej.  [This  is  the  genus  O. 
unwrpfitts^  Curtis.] 

Another  small  and  very  hairy  species  has  the  club  of  the  antenna;  3-jointed,  (Trinodcs 
/lirliis.  Cm.) 

Others  have  the  club  of  the  antennx  only  2-jointed,  the  last  large  and  nearly  globular. 
(B.  erinaceits,  Zeigl.,  B.  xetiger,  lllig.)  [These  form  the  genus  Si/ncali/pta,  Dillw.]  All  the 
FU.  G6.— Byrrhas  piiuia.  Uyrrhii  are  generally  found  in  the  ground  and  in  sandy  places.  Mitrmidius  belongs, 
according  to  Dr.  Leach,  to  this  family,  but  the  antennie  are  only  10-jointed,  the  last  forming  a  club. 

Our  second  section  of  the  Clavicornes,  although  very  natural,  is  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  reunion 
of  several  characters.  Some  differ  from  the  other  Clavicornes  in  having  only  nine  or  si.t  joints  in  the 
antennae,  in  tliis  respect  approaching  the  next  family.  The  antenna;  of  others  are  11-  or  10-jointcd, 
but  sometimes  they  are  not  longer  than  the  head,  forming  after  the  third  joint  a  sub-cylindrical,  serrated 
mass  :  sometimes  they  are  filiform,  and  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  bat  here  the  tarsi  are  terminated 
by  a  large  joint  with  two  strong  hooks.     Those  of  lleteroccrus  and  Gcoryssus  are  only  4-jointed. 

The  body  is  generally  ovoid,  with  the  head  immersed  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  trapezoidal  corselet,  with 
the  sides  elevated,  and  terminated  behind  in  acute  angles ;  the  presternum  dilated  in  front  and  the 
feet  imperfectly  contractile.  They  are  found  in  water  or  under  stones  at  its  edge,  often  buried  in  the 
earth  :  some  in  the  form  of  the  antenna:  approach  the  Gyrini. 

I  divide  this  section  into  two  tribes. 

The  first  tribe,  .icanthoporla,  is  distinguished  by  its  flattened  feet,  which  are  broad,  and  armed  on  the 
outside  with  spines,  the  tarsi  short  and  4-jointed,  with  ordinary  sized  claws,  and  the  body  depressed  ; 
the  prostemum  is  dilated;  the  antenna;  are  rather  longer  than  the  head,  curved,  11-jointed,  the  last 
six  forming  a  nearly  cylindrical  serrated  mass.  This  tribe  is  composed  of  a  single  genus, 
Heterocerus,  Bosc. 
These  insects  are  found  in  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  water,  rushing  from  their  retreats  when  the  earth  is  shaken 
by  the  feet ;  the  form  of  their  feet  allows  them  to  dig  in  the  ground,  where  they  conceal  themselves,  the  tarsi  folding 
hack.    It  is  here  where  the  larva;  also  reside,  as  tirst  observed  by  M.  Miger, 

H.  emarffiiwfm.  Fab.,  is  a  small  (common)  insect,  of  a  silky  black  colour,  with  paler  butf  variable  markings; 
Gyllenhall  has  observed  that  the  tarsi  are  in  reality  5-jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  minute. 

The  second  tribe,  Macrodaclyla,  comprises  such  Clavicornes  as  have  the  tibia;  simple,  narrowed,  with 
long  tarsi  composed  of  five  joints  (except  in  Georyssus),  the  last  joint  being  large,  with  two  strong 
imgnes  at  the  tip;  the  body  is  thick  and  convex  ;  the  thorax  less  rounded,  and  often  v\ith  acute  pos- 
terior angles.     The  chief  type  of  this  tribe  is  the  genus 

Dryops,  Oliv.  (Pamus,  Fabr.), 
\\Tiich  is  divisible  as  follows  : — 
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First,— Those  with  very  short  10  or  U-jointert  anteunae^  the  third  and  following' joints  forming  a  subcylindrical, 
serrated  mass. 

Potamophilus,  Germ.  (Hydera^  Latr.),  have  the  antennae  not  lodged  in  cavities,  and  rather  longer  than  the  head, 
with  the  first  joint  nearly  as  long  as  all  the  rest,  and  the  second  short  and  globular ;  the  palpi  are  exserted  and  the 
mouth  is  naked.    Parnus  acuminatus,  Fabr. 

Dn/ops,  Oiiv.,  has  the  antennae  shorter  than  the  head,  and  received  in  a  cavity  beneath  the  eyes,  nearly  covered  by 
the  second  joint,  which  is  large,  dilated,  and  ear-like ;  the  palpi  are  not  exserted.  Leach  applies  this  generic  name  to 
Dryops  Dumerilii^  which  differs  from  the  others  (which  he  names  Parnus)  in  the  length  of  the  feet  and  form  of  the 
thorax,  &c. 

Second,— Those  with  filiform  11-jointed  antennae,  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax. 

Elmis,  Lat.  (Limnius,  III.),  [insectsof  very  small  size],  found  in  water,  understones,  or  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily. 

Third, — Those  with  very  short  9  or  6-jointed  antennae,  terminated  in  a  nearly  solid,  oval,  or  globular  mass. 

Macronychus,  Mull.,  has  five  distinct  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  body  oblong  and  antenna;  6-jointed.  M,  \-tubercu- 
hitm.  Mull. 

GeorisstiSy  Latr.,  has  only  four  distinct  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  body  short  and  nearly  globular,  and  the  antennae 
9-jointed.  Pimelia  pygnueay  Fab.,  [a  very  minute  shining  black  insect,  with  deep  rows  of  dots  on  the  elytra; 
rather  rare]. 

THE  FIFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  PENTAMERA,— 
The  Palpicornes, — 
Possesses,  like  the  last,  antennae  terminated  in  a  club,  whicli  is  ordinarily  perfoliated,  but  of  not  more 
than  nine  joints  in  any  species,  inserted  beneath  the  lateral  and  advanced  margins  of  the  head ;  never 
longer  than  it  and  the  maxillary  palpi,  and  often  shorter  than  the  last-named  organs ;  the  mentum  is 
large  and  shield-shaped.  The  body  is  generally  ovoid,  or  hemispherical  and  convex.  The  feet  are  iu 
the  majority  proper  for  swimming,  and  have  only  four  or  five  distinct  joints,  the  basal  joint  being 
much  shorter  than  the  following ;  all  the  joints  are  entire. 

Those  species  which  have  the  feet  fitted  for  swimming,  with  the  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  much 
shorter  than  the  following,  and  the  maxillEe  entirely  corneous,  compose  a  first  tribe,  Hydrophili,  which 
embraces  the  genus 

Hydrophilus,  Geoflroy, — 
\\1iich  Linnaeus  regarded  only  as  a  first  division  of  his  genus  Dytiscns,  but  the  anatomy  of  the  two 
groups  differs  materially  :  the  digestive  canal  of  the  Hydrophili,  in  its  great  length  and  texture,  having 
much   analogy  with   that   of  the   Lamelhcornes,   approaching  the   carnivorous  tribes    only  in   its 
bihary  vessels. 

Some  of  these  have  the  body  either  oval,  oblong,  and  depressed,  or  long  and  narrow,  with  the  thorax  rough  and 
narrowed  behind  ;  the  legs  slender  ;  the  tarsi  filiform,  but  slightly  ciliated  ;  the  antenna"  (always  9-jointed)  termi- 
nating in  an  obconical  and  nearly  solid  club.  These  Palpicornes  are  all  very  small;  they  swim  but  little  and 
badly,  inhabiting  stagnant  water,  which  they  occasionally  quit  in  order  to  hide  themselves  in  the  earth  or  under 
stones.    They  compose  the  family  Helophoridea  of  Leach,  corresponding  with  the  Fabrician  genus  Elopkorus. 

jB/o;)Aor«*,  Fab.,  having  the  body  oval,  thorax  transverse,  and  eyes  slightly  elevated  ;  and 

Hydroc/ius,  Germ.,  having  the  body  long  and  narrow,  the  thorax  oblong,  and  the  eyes  prominent  (H.  elongatus^ 
Fabr.),  have  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  an  oval  joint ;  whilst  in 

OchthebhtSy  Leach,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  more  slender,  short,  and  conical  joint,  and  the 
thorax  is  nearly  semiorbicular.    B.  pygtmet/s,  Fabr. ;  Hydrtcna  riparia,  Latr. 

Hydrana,  Kug.,  has  the  maxillar>'  palpi  much  longer  than  the  head  and  antennae,  with  the  terminal  joint  larger 
than  the  preceding,  fusiform,  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  They  have  the  aspect  of  Ochthebius.  £.  mi/jima*.  Fab. ; 
Hydrana  riparia,  Kugel. 

The  other  Hydrophiliens  have  the  body  ovoid  or  subhemispherical,  and  generally  convex,  with  the  thorax  much 
broader  than  long,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  generally  with  long  hairs.  They  compose  the  family  Uydrophilidea  of 
Leach,  or  the  genus  Hydrophilus,  Fabr. 

Sperc/ieus,  Fabr.,  has  only  sLx  joints  in  the  antennae,  and  the  clypeus  is  notched.  .S.  emarginatitSy  Fabr.  [a  very 
rare  British  species]. 

Globaria,  Latr.,  has  the  body  nearly  spherical,  laterally  compressed,  and  capable  of  being  rolled  into  a  ball  like 
Agathidium.  Its  antennae  appear  to  be  only  8-jointed,  the  fifth  being  dilated  internally  into  a  spine,  the  terminal 
joints  forming  a  very  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical  club,  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  elytra  entirely  embrace  the  abdo- 
men, the  four  posterior  tibis  having  a  brush  of  long  hairs  at  the  tip.  The  only  species,  G.  Leachii,  is  small  and 
exotic :  I  believe  it  to  be  from  South  America. 

All  the  remaining  Hydrophiliens  have  nine  joints  in  the  antenna;,  with  the  club  oval  or  ovoid,  and  the  body  not 
contractile  into  a  bail. 

Hydrophilus,  Geoff.,  comprises  the  largest  species  in  the  tribe,  with  the  two  intermediate  joints  of  the  club  of 
the  antennae  obtuse  at  one  end,  and  elongated,  arched,  and  pointed  at  the  other;  the  first  joint  of  the  club  is 
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saucer-shapeJ,  more  eloofratcd  on  the  front  side ;  tlie  sternum  is  elevated  in  the  middle  into  a  keel,  which  is  pro- 
duced behind  into  a  Ioniser  or  shorter  acute  spine  ;  the  maxillar)'  palp>  are  Ioniser  than  the  antenna: ;  the  tarsi, 
csjiccially  of  the  hind  legs,  have  a  long  row  offrinRCs,  and  are  tcrniinatcd  by  small  ungues  of  unequal  size. 
In  some  the  sternal  spine  is  very  much  elong^ated  behind,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  anterior  male  tarsi  is  triangu- 
larly dilated.  These  are  the  Hydrous  of  Leach  ;  one  of  which,  //.  picens,  Fab.,  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  oval, 
and  of  a  black  brown  colour  and  highly  polished.  [It  is  a  common  Uritish  species,  frequentin;:^  ponds  and  ditches] ; 
it  swims  and  Hies  well,  but  walks  badly ;  its  sternal  |H)int  is  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound.  Tlic  anus  of  the 
female  is  furnislied  with  two  spinnerets,  with  which  it  constructs  an  ovoid  cocoon  of  silk,  surmounted  by  a  j)oint 
like  a  curved  horn  ;  its  outer  surface  is  coated  with  gum,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  the  water;  and  in  its 
interior  the  eggs  arc  8>TnmetricalIy  arranged.    These  cocoons  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  larvK  resemble  worms,  being  soft  and  of  an  elongated  conical  form,  with  six  feet ;  the  head  large  and  scaly, 
more  convex  beluw  than  above,  and  armed  with  strong  mandibles  ;  they  respire  by  the  extremity  of  the  body,  are 
veiy  voracious,  and  feed  on  the  young  frj-  in  tish-ponds.  That  of  II.  piceujs  is  depressed,  blackish,  wrinkled,  with 
the  bead  reddish  brown,  round,  and  capable  of  being  thrown  back  upon  the  back;  by  which  means  it  is  able  to 
seize  small  shells  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  back  serving  it  as  a  point  d^appui  for  breaking  the  snail 
shell.  They  swim  well,  and  have  two  fleshy  appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  used  in  enabling  the  insects 
to  suspend  themselves  at  the  surface  while  in  the  act  of  respiration.  Other  larva-  of  Hydrophili  are  destitute  of  these 
appendages,  and  are  not  able  to  swim,  and  do  not  suspend  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.  The 
females  of  these  species  swim  with  difliculty,  and  carry  their  eggs  beneath  the  abdomen  in  a  silken  tissue ;  but 
these  species  belong  to  the  extreme  genera. 

//yrfro/)Ai7(M  proper,  of  Leach,  consists  of  species  having  the  tarsi  alike  in  both  sexes  and 
not  dilated,  with  the  sternal  spine  not  extending  beyond  the  metasternura.  {Hydrophilus 
caraboides,  a  most  abundant  British  species,  of  an  olive-black  colour.] 

In  the  three  following  subgenera  the  middle  joints  of  the  club  of  the  antenna:  are  not  dilated 
and  prolonged  in  front  into  a  spine. 

Limnebitm,  Leach,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than  the  antennae;  the  last  joint 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  cylindrical,  and  the  tip  of  the  elytra  truncate.  H,  grisetts, 
tntncateilus,  &c. 

Hifdrobha,  L^ach,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  scarcely  longer  than  the  antenna;;  the  body 
convex ;  the  eyes  depressed,  and  the  front  of  the  head  not  suddenly  narrowed.    H.  tcaraba:- 
Fig.  67.— HrdrophUus    otdes,  melanon'p/ialus,  &c. 

*^""  "  "'  Berosus,  Leach,  difl'ers  from  the  last  in  having  the  eyes  very  prominent ;  the  front  of  the 

head  suddenly  narrowed,  and  the  thorax  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  elytra ;  the  body  is  very  gibbose. 
Ili/dr.  iuridus.  Fab. 

The  second  tribe,  Sph<Eridiota,  is  formed  of  terrestrial  Palpicornes,  with  the  tarsi  composed  of  five 
distinct  joints,  the  basal  joint  being  at  least  as  long  as  the  second.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  rather 
shorter  than  the  antennx.  The  body  is  nearly  hemispherical,  with  the  prosternum  prolonged  into  a 
point  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and  the  tibiic  spinose,  the  anterior  being  palniated  or  digitated  in  the 
larger  species.  The  antennae  have  always  nine  joints,  or  simply  eight,  if  the  last  is  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  the  preceding.  (See  the  Elaterides,  and  some  other  genera  of  Coleoptera.)  These  insects 
are  small,  and  inhabit  cow-dung  and  other  excrementitial  matter,  and  some  species  are  found  near  the 
margins  of  water.     They  compose  the  genus 

Sph^ridium,  Fabr. 

Sphdpridium  proper,  of  Leach,  comprises  only  those  species  which  have  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
males  dilated.  Dermestes  scaral/aoides,  Linn.,  is  shining  black,  smooth,  with  very  spiny  feet,  a  spot 
of  blood-red  at  the  base  of  each  elytron,  and  the  tip  reddish.  These  spots  vary,  and  even  disappear  in 
some  specimens  [of  this  very  common  British  insect]. 

The  species  which  have  the  tarsi  alike  in  the  two  sexes,  with  the  mass  of  the  antennae  loosely  imbri- 
cated, form  the  genus  [Cercymi,  not]  Cercydion  of  Leach;  Sph.  unipunctatum,  Linn.  The  form  of 
the  tibife  and  the  arrangement  of  the  spines  or  teeth  would  enable  us  to  divide  Spha?ridium  into 
several  other  groups,  which  would  facilitate  the  study  of  the  species,  which  have  probably  been  too 
much  multiplied. 

THE  SIXTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  PENTAMERA,— 

The  Lamellicornes, — 

Has  the  antennae  inserted  in  a  deep  impression  beneath  the  lateral  margins  of  the  head,  always  short, 

mostly  composed  of  nine  or  ten  joints,  and  terminated   in  all   by  a  mass  generally  formed  of  the  last 

three  joints,  vNhich  are  lamellar;  sometimes  arranged  like  a  fan,  or  the  leaves  of  a  book,  ojjening  and 
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shutting  in  the  same  manner ;  sometimes  forming  a  concentric,  contorted  club,  the  first  or  the  basal 
joint  of  the  mass  being  in  such  case  semi-infunchbuhform,  and  receiving  the  others ;  sometimes 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and  forming  a  kind  of  comb.  The  body  is  generally  ovoid  or 
oval,  and  thick,  the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  tibiae  is  toothed,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi,  except  in 
some  males,  are  entire,  and  without  any  brush  or  cushion  beneath ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head 
is  advanced  and  dilated,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  shield ;  the  mentum  is  generally  large,  and  covers 
the  tonguelet,  or  is  incorporated  with  it,  and  bears  the  palpi ;  the  mandibles  of  many  are  membranous, 
a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other  coleopterous  insect.  The  males  often  differ  from  the  females 
either  in  the  horns  or  tubercular  elevations  of  the  thorax  or  head,  or  in  the  size  of  their  mandibles. 

This  family  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  order,  in  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  body,  the  variety  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  thorax  in  the  dift'erent  sexes,  and  often  also 
in  those  species  which  in  the  perfect  state  live  upon  vegetable  substances,  in  respect  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  metallic  colours  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  But  the  majority  of  the  other  species,  whicli 
subsist  on  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  as  manure,  tan,  or  excrementitious  matter,  are  generally  of 
an  uniform  brown  or  black  colour ;  some  of  the  coprophagous  species,  nevertheless,  are  not  inferior 
in  this  respect  to  the  preceding.  All  have  wings,  and  tliey  crawl  but  slowly.  The  larvic  have  the 
body  long,  nearly  semicylindrical,  soft,  often  transversely  wrinkled,  whitish-coloured,  12-jointed,  willi 
the  head  scaly,  armed  with  strong  jaws  and  six  scaly  feet.  Each  side  of  the  body  has  nine  spiracles ; 
the  posterior  extremity  is  thickened,  rounded,  and  generally  curved  beneath,  so  that  these  larvae 
having  the  back  convex  or  arched,  are  not  able  to  extend  themselves  in  a  straight  line,  and  crawl  but 
badly  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  tumble  sideways  or  back  downwards  at  every  step.  A  general  idea  of 
their  form  may  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  grub  so  common  in  gardens  and  pastures,  which  produces 
the  common  Cockchaffer.  Some  species  do  not  change  to  pupa;  until  they  have  passed  three  or  four 
years  as  larvae ;  they  form  for  themselves  in  their  retreats,  with  the  earth  or  the  debris  of  the  mate- 
rials they  have  gnawed,  a  cocoon  of  an  ovoid  form,  or  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  ball,  of  which  the 
particles  are  fastened  together  with  a  glutinous  secretion.  Their -food  consists  of  dung,  manure,  tan, 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  including  some  which  are  useful  to  Man,  whence  these  insects  occasionally 
cause  much  loss  to  the  cultivator.  The  nervous  system,  considered  in  the  larva  and  imago  states, 
exhibits  remarkable  differences. 

We  divide  this  family  into  two  tribes,  the  anatomy  of  which,  according  to  Dufour,  is  so  different  as 
to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  two  distinct  families, — IScaralicsides  and  Lucanides], 

The  first,  that  of  the 

SCARAB.EIDES, 

Possesses  antennae  terminated  in  the  majority  by  a  club  composed  of  leaflets  capable  of  being  shut  up, 
and  in  the  others  consisting  of  box-like  joints,  either  in  the  form  of  a  cone  reversed,  or  nearly  globu- 
lar ;  the  mandibles  are  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  in  the  sexes,  but  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  males  often 
exhibit  prominences  of  pecuhar  form  ;  sometimes  also  their  anteunse  are  more  developed.  This  trilie 
corresponds  with  the  genus 

ScarabjEus,  Linnffius. 

We  divide  this  genus  into  numerous  small  sections,  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  the  mastica- 
tory organs,  antennae,  and  habits,  the  distinction  of  which  sections  has  been  confirmed  by  the  anato- 
mical researches  of  M.  Dufour. 

1.  The  Coprophagi,  or  the  Scarabseides  of  our  first  section,  have  the  antenna;  generally  composed  of 
eight  or  nine  joints,  the  last  three  of  which  form  the  knob ;  the  laliruin  and  manihhles  are  membranous 
and  hidden.  Tlie  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxilla;  is  also  of  this  consistence,  broad,  and  curved  on  the 
upper  edge  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  always  largest,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  labial  is 
slenderer  than  the  preceding,  or  very  small,  behind  each  of  which  last  pali>i  is  a  membranous  produc- 
tion, or  tonguelet.  The  sternum  offers  no  particular  prominence,  and  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  simple ; 
the  fore  tarsi  are  often  wanting,  either  naturally  or  from  being  worn  away. 

Some  of  the  Coprophagi  have  the  two  middle  legs  much  wider  apart  at  the  base  than  the  others ; 
the  labial  palpi  very  hairy,  with  the  last  joint  minute  ;  the  scutellum  wanting,  or  very  small. 

Ateuchm,  Weber  (Scarabreus  of  the  Latins  and  Mac  Leay,  Heliocanlhnrus  of  the  Greeks),  consists  of  species 
peculiar  to  the  old  world,  with  the  body  rounded,  generally  depressed  above,  ahke  in  both  sc.xes ;  antennae  9-jointed, 
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with  a  leaf-like  club ;  four  posterior  tibiar,  slender,  clonfiiatc,  not  thickened  at  the  tip,  truncated  obliquely  and  ter- 
minated by  a  single  spur,  and  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  elytra  not  sinuated  near  the  base  ;  the  clypeus  is  i;ene- 
rally  divided  into  three  lobes,  its  ed|;e  presenting  six  teeth. 

These  insects  (which  Mr.  Mac  Leay  has  described  in  his  excellent  Horte  Entomotogica)  inclose  their  epgs  in  balls 
of  dunir,  or  even  of  human  excrement,  like  large  pills,  (whence  they  have  been  called  Pilularii,)  which  they  roll 
along  with  their  hind  feet  (often  in  company),  until  they  reach  the  hole  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited.  Two  of  the 
species  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  introduced  into  their  hieroglyphical  writings.  Their 
elligy  is  represented  on  all  their  monuments,  moilcls  of  them  were  made  of  the  most  precious  materials,  and 
formed  into  amulets,  &c.,  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  which  were  buried  with  the  mummies.  The  insect  itself 
has  been  found  in  some  of  their  colhns. 

.Scaralia'us  tacer,  Linn.,  found  not  only  in  the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  other 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  has  until  lately  been  regarded  as  the  object  of  this  superstition ;  but  another  species,  dis- 
covered in  Sennari  by  M.  Caillaud,  appears,  from  its  more  brilliant  colours,  and  the  country  where  it  is  found, 
and  which  was  the  first  residence  of  the  Egyptians,  to  have  attracted  their  earliest  attention.    I  have  named  it 

Aleiichm  JSgiipliariim.  (See  my  Jlemoir  on  the  Insects  painted  and  sculptured 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Works  of  Champollion.)— Some  Ateuchi,  having  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  shorter,  more  rounded,  and  more  convex,  form  the  genus 
Parlii/ioma,  Kirby,  (S.  jUsculapm,  Oliv.  and  Hippoeralet).  [ilnemalium, 
Mac  Leay,  is  closely  allied  to  these.    31.  Rilchii,  from  the  interior  of  Africa.] 

Cumiiopleuriu,  Illig.,  differs  in  having  the  outer  edge  of  the  elytra  strongly 
notched  near  the  base.  Tlie  four  posterior  tibia:  are  very  slightly  spined.  Aleii- 
cbut  sinualttif  pitulariiis,  &c. 

Other  Coprojihagi,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  have  the  middle  tibia:  (which 
as  well  as  the  posterior  are  often  thickened  at  the  tips)  furnished  with  two  spurs. 
The  clypeus  has  in  many  species  only  four  or  two  spines. 

Sisjiplim,  Latr.,  has  only  8-joiuted  antennre,  and  the  abdomen  triangular,  with 
very  long  hind  legs.    Al.  Schtefferi,  Fab.,  and  others  [described  by  M.  Gory  in 
bis  Monograph  on  this  genus]. 
CivcelUiim,  Latr.,  has  the  body  hemispherical,  the  abdomen  semicircular,  scu- 
fis-  !»■-  Aicuchu.  (Se«r.bi«ii.)        tellum  wanting,  and  clypeus  6  or  4-tootbed.    At.  Bacchut  [Cape  of  Good  Hope]. 
'■"'  °'"'"'  Coprobius.  Latr.,  is  composed  of  New  World  species,  without  a  scutellura ;  body 

ovoid,  not  convex,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  angular. 
Ch,rridium,  Serville  and  St.  Fargeau,  has  shorter  legs.    We  also  unite  their  Hi/boma  with  Coprobius. 
Eurystermts^  Dalra.  U^fchrote^y  Serv.),  possesses  a  scutellum,  with  the  body  oval-oblong. 

Omiiceliut,  Zcigl.  (with  the  body  oblong  and  scutellum  distinct),  and  Onthophagiis  (without  a  scutellum,  and  the 
body  short  and  broad),  are  exclusively  distinguished  by  having  the  third  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  scarcely  distinct, 
and  the  preceding  larger  than  the  first.  The  last-named  group  is  further  distinguished  by  the  males  having  the 
head  and  thorax  often  cornuted.  S.  MuriM,  Linn,  [a  very  rare  British  species],  the  male  of  which  has  two  long 
cur\ed  horns  on  the  head.    [There  are  several  other  British  species.]    All  the  species  are  of  small  size. 

Onilis,  Fab.  (having  the  second  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  largest,  the  scutellum  distinct,  and  the  fore  tibiie  of  the 
males  long  and  curved),  and  Phameut,  Mac  Leay,  (having  the  first  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  largest,  the  scutellum 
replaced  by  a  sutural  space,  the  males  cornuted,  and  the  legs  of  equal  size  in  both  sexes,  and  composed  of  many  fine 
and  large  e.xotic  species,)  dilTer  from  the  rest  in  having  the  second  joint  of  the  club  of  the  antenna  encased  between  the 
two  outer  joints,  and  the  thorax  large.  (See  the  Monograph  of  this  genus  by  Mac  Leay,  \n\^e  Ilortv  Entomoloqictc.) 
Coprii,  Geoffr.,  as  now  restricted,  comprises  only  such  as  have  the  club  of  the  antenna;  formed  of  three  plates  ; 
the  four  hind  tibiie  greatly  dilated  and  truncate  at  the  tip  ;  the  scutellum  wanting  ;  the  body  thick  and  differing 
in  the  sexes.  The  largest  species  inhabit  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  Scaraba:tu  lunarit, 
Linn,  [is  a  local  British  species].  Eight  lines  long ;  black  and  shiny,  with  an  erect  horn  on  the  head  of  the  males. 
[It  is  found  under  dung  in  sandy  places  near  London.] 

The  terminal  Coprophagi  have  the  legs  inserted  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  scutellum  very  distinct,  and  the 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen.  In  other  respects  they  nearly  approach  the  preceding  subgenus,  but  the  sexual 
differences  are  less  strongly  marked,  consisting  only  in  slight  tubercles.  They  appear  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  piovering  over  every  fresh  deposit  of  animal  excrement.    This  is  the  family  of  Apfiodiid,e,  Macl.] 

Apho<this,  IWi'^.,  has  the  inner  lobe  of  the  niaxillffi  not  corneous  nor  dentate,  the  body  is  rarely  short,  and  the 
thorax  not  transversely  strigose.    Scar.  JlmetariitSy  Linn,  [a  very  common  British  insect,  and  many  other  species]. 
Psammoditis,  Gyll.,  has  the  inner  lobe  of  the  ma-xilla:  corneous  and  with  two  teeth,  the  body  short,  and  the  thorax 
transversely  rugose. 
Btiparia,  St.  Farg.  and  Serv.,  also  belongs  to  this  section,  apparently  allied  to  Eurystemus. 

Psaramodius  naturally  conducts  us  to  the  following  section,  Arenicoli,  which,  with  Aphodius  and 
Psammodius,  are  the  only  species  in  which  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen :  the  mandibles  are 
horny,  exposed,  and  curved ;  the  terminal  lohe  of  the  maxilla;  is  straight,  with  few  exceptions ;  the 
antennae  are  10  or  ll-jointed.  These  Beetles  also  live  in  dung,  and  form  deep  burrows  in  the  earth  ; 
they  fly  about  in  the  twilight  after  sunset,  and  counterfeit  death  when  alarmed.  [The  Arenicoli  form 
two  sections,  corresponding  to  the  families  Gcotrupidis  and  TroguhPy  Mac  Leay.] 
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In  the  Geotrupides  the  antennEe  are  generally  11 -jointed,  the  mandibles  are  generally  exposed  and 
curved,  and  the  upper  lip  more  or  less  exposed ;  the  species  are  generally  of  black  or  red  colours,  with 
the  elytra  smooth  or  simply  striated ;  the  males  are  often  cornuted.  They  chiefly  feed  upon 
excremeutitious  matter. 

^-Egialia,  Latr.  (having  the  body  short,  thorax  transverse  and  abdomen  gibbous,  and  composed  of  [a  single  small 
British  species,  found  upon  our  sandy  coasts.]    Ps.  arenarhis,  Gyll.,  &c.)  and 

C/iiroity  Mac  Leay,  (Diasomus,  Dahn.),  having  the  body  narrow,  long,  and  subcylindric,  [and  consisting  of  several 
exotic  species,  and  placed  by  Mac  Leay  amongst  the  Lucanida],  are  both  distinguished  by  having  only  nine  joints 
ill  the  antennae;  the  others  have  eleven  joints,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  difficult  in  computation,  the  joint 
preceding  the  club  being  sometimes  apparently  confounded  with  the  basal  joint  of  the  club. 

Lethrus  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  the  club  obconical  and  the  mandibles  exposed,  very  large,  serrated  inter- 
nally, and  with  a  large  tooth  in  the  males.  Let/img  cephaloles,  Fabr.,  according  to  Fischer,  is  destructive  to  young 
buds  and  leaves,  which  it  bites  off,  whence,  in  Hungary,  it  is  called  "  the  Schneider,"  and  where  it  does  nmch 
injury  to  the  vines,  crawling  backwards,  with  its  food  in  its  jaws,  into  its  hole,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  male 
and  female  ;  but  in  the  pairing  time  a  strange  male  sometimes  intrudes,  when  a  battle  ensues  which  only  ends  in 
the  death  or  flight  of  the  stranger. 
Tlie  others  have  the  joints  of  the  club  of  the  antennas  of  the  ordinar>'  form,  and  leaf-like. 

Geotrupes,  Latr.,  has  the  labrum  advanced  and  transversely  square,  the  jaws  are  curved  and  very  compressed,  and 
with  the  club  of  the  antennae  oval  or  ovoid,  the  anterior  tibiEe  Ion?  and  niuUidenticulate,  and  the  clypeus  lozenge- 
^  shaped  ;  Scarabteus  stercorarius,  Linn.,  [the  common  Dor^  or  Shard- 

borne  Beetle.  One  of  the  commonest  British  insects  ;  there  are  several 
others,  natives  of  this  country.]  Those  species  which  have  the  thorax 
of  the  males  cornuted  form  the  [genus  Typhaus,  Leach],  Ceratopftj/us, 
Fischer.  T>'pe,  Scarabteus  ti/pfueus,  Linn.,  [or  the  common  English 
Bull-comber]. 

OcAorftFH*,  Meg.,  has  the  labrum  strongly  notched,  the  mandibles 
elongate,  triangular,  and  the  fore-tibis  with  only  two  teeth  on  the 
outer  edge.    Melolontha  chrysojnelina.  Fab-  [Germany]. 

Those  species  with  the  club  of  the  antennae  large,  orbicular,  or  sub- 
globose,  the  middle  joint  being  encased  between  the  two  outer  ones, 
form  three  subgenera. 

Afhr/reus,  Mac  Leay,  approaches  the  Coprophagi  in  having  the  middle 
feet  wider  apart  than  the  others. 
Fig.  fi9.— Gcoirupes  itercornriai.  Etephostomus,  Mac  Leay,  has  the  clypeus  produced  into  a  thick, 

square  horn,  furcate  at  tip,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  very  long.   Scarab,  proboscideus,  Schr.  [New  Holland]. 

Bolbocerus,  Kirby  {Odontaus,  Zeigl.),  has  one  of  the  mandibles  simple,  and  the  other  bidentate  at  the  tip;  the 
maxillary  palpi  scarcely  larger  than  tlie  others.  S.  mobilicornis,  Fabr.,  a  small  [rare  British  species,  the  male  of 
which  has  a  long  erect  horn  on  the  head]. 

Hi/bosorus,  Mac  Leay,  (having  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  obconical  and  elongated,  the  tibiae  narrow  and  elon- 
gated), and 

Acajif/iocerm  (having  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  very  large,  dilated  above,  and  the  tibis  lamellar  and  con- 
cealing the  tarsi),  have  ten  joints  in  the  antennae,  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  elongate,  and  the  mandibles  not  or  but 
slightly  toothed.  The  species  of  both  are  very  small  [and  exotic]. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Arenicoli,  or  the  Trogidcs,  the  antennae  are  always  composed  of  ten 
joints,  the  labrum  and  mandibles  but  slightly  exposed,  the  maxillae  armed  vrith  teeth  ;  the  body  is 
dingy-coloured,  and  tubercular  above;  their  fore-legs  are  advanced,  their  thighs  covering  the  head 
beneath.  These  insects  produce  a  stridulation  by  the  action  of  the  mesothorax  against  the  sides  of  the 
prothoracic  cavity. 

Trox,  Fabr.— These  insects  are  found  in  the  earth  or  sand,  where  they  appear  to  devour  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
[Trox  arenarhts  and  two  other  British  species,  of  small  size.]  Mr.  Mac  Leay  has  separated  the  apterous  species 
with  the  sides  of  the  thorax  dilated,  under  the  name  of  Phoberus. 

Cri/ptodifs  and  MtechidiuSy  Mac  Leay,  have  the  extremity  of  the  body  not  covered  by  the  elytra,  and  nine  joints 
to  the  antennee:  Mffchidius  appears  to  me  to  approach  the  Melolonthas.  [Mr.  Mac  Leay  has  subsequently  discovered 
that  Cryptodus  belongs  to  the  Cetoniidre.    Both  subgenera  are  Australian.] 

A  third  section,  Xylophili,  (Geotrupes  and  certain  Cefonia,  Fabr.),  has  the  scutellum  distinct,  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  not  covered  by  the  elytra,  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  often  unequal,  the  antennae 
always  10-jointed,  the  last  three  forming  a  leaf-like  mass,  the  middle  leaf  never  being  entirely  concealed 
by  the  outer  ones ;  the  mandibles  horny  as  well  as  the  maxilhc,  which  are  straiglit  and  often  toothed. 
All  the  feet  are  inserted  at  equal  distances  apart.  [This  section  comprises  two  divisions,  corresponding 
with  the  families  Dynastidte  and  Rutelidte,  Mac  Leay.] 

The  first  division  (comprising  the  Geotrupes  of  Fabricius)  comprises  those  species,  the  males  of  which 
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differ  from  the  females  in  being  armed  with  peculiar  horns  or  tubercles  either  on  the  head  or  thorax  ; 
tlie  labrum  is  geucrally  entirely  concealed ;  in  some  species  the  roaxillx  are  tenninated  by  a  simple  coria- 
ceous or  crustaceous  lobe,  without  teeth  ;  in  others  they  are  scaly,  pointed,  and  armed  with  a  few  teeth  ; 
the  sternum  is  not  prominent ;  the  tarsal  ungues  are  generally  ctjual,  the  colours  generally  black  or  brown. 
Oiyrtet,  Illig.  (having  the  legs  scarcely  differing  in  length,  with  the  four  hind  tibiae  thick  and  toothed,  [a  very 
numerous  genus]— type,  IJcar.  naricornitt  Linn.,  a  reputed  British  species,  IJ  inch  long,  the  male  having  a  curved 
horn  on  the  head,)  and  Agacephaia^  Mann,  (having  the  fore-tegs  in  the  male  conulderably  elongated,  and  the  four 
posterior  tibia;  slender,  and  comprising  a  few  Brazilian  insects),  diffier  from  the  following  in  having  the  maxillae 
terminated  by  a  coriaceous  lobe  without  teeth.    The  others  have  them  horny,  and  more  or  less  toothed. 

ScaraUeu*  proper  (Geolnipe*,  Fabr.),  has  the  body  very  thick,  and  the  outside  of  the  mandibles  sinuated  or 
toothed.    The  equatorial  countries  of  both  hemispheres  produce  some  very  remarkable  species. 

[M  r.  Mac  Leay,  considering  that  the  name  Scarabicus  ought  to  be  retained  for  the  sacred  Scaraba;i,  or  the  Ateuchi 
of  this  work,  and  that  the  name  Geotrupeg  ought  to  be  given  to  the  species  which  strictly  merit  that  name,  from 
their  habits  of  burrowing  into  the  ground,  has  proposed  the  name  of  Dyiin^/cf  for  these  giant  beetles  here  described 
under  the  name  of  Scarabieus.  Mr.  Kirby  has  further  separated  some  species,  especially  in  his  manuscripts 
presented  to  the  Enton)ological  Society,  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  and  which  Mr.  I  lope  has  made 
\\s.e  of  in  his  Cnleopterhrs  Manual,  part  i.,  in  which  many  new  genera  are  described  and  illustrated,  with  figures 
mostly  drawn  by  me  from  Mr.Kirby'sowndissections,sothat  the  observation  of  Loitreille,  that  the  study  of  thisgroup, 

in  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  has  not 
been  sufticiently  profound,  is  no  longer  to  be  made. 
The  species  are  very  numerous  ;  one  of  the  largest  is] 
Rearabtxus  fierculea,  Linn. — Five  inches  long ; 
fromSouth  America,  black,  with  grey  elytra  spotted 
with  Mack. 

PhileuruSf  Latr.,  has  the  body  depressed,  and  the 
mandibles  narrow,  without  teeth  on  the  outside. 
[Composed  of  exotic  species.] 

Our  second  division  [Rutelidte,  Mac  L.]  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  in  some  respects, 

Htf.  70 — Scaritbauf  Lei-ciilcn.  ,      ,  ,        ».    .    .         i  . 

and  also  to  the  Melolontnai  and  some  Cetonia? 
of  which  they  have  the  appearance,  but  the  mouth  is  different.  The  body  is  shorter,  rounder,  and  more 
polished  than  in  the  Scarabasi,  and  ornamented  with  brilliant  colours.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
identical,  and  not  cornuted  in  either  sex  ;  the  maxilljE  are  scaly,  truncated  at  the  tip,  with  five  or  six 
strong  teeth.  The  mesostcrnum  is  often  porrected,  the  scutellum  large,  and  the  tarsal  claws  unequal- 
sized.     With  few  exceptions,  they  are  confined  to  tlie  equatorial  regions  of  the  New  M'orld. 

Hexodon,  Oliv.,  has  the  raesostemum  simple,  the  body  sub-orbicular,  depressed,  legs  slender,  and  tarsal  claws 
minute  and  equal.    [Composed  of  two  African  species.] 

Ct/clocephala,  Latr.  {Chalepu-iy  Mac  Leay),  has  the  sternum  also  simple,  the  body  ovoid,  the  tarsal  claws  unequal. 
Numerous  South  American  species.    In  the  following  the  sternum  is  advanced  between  the  middle  feet. 

CArv*o/>Aor«,  Dej.,  has  the  hind  legs  of  the  males  enormously  dilated  and  elongated.  ScarabiSus  macropus, 
[Francillon,  from  South  America]. 

Rutela,  Latr.  (and  Peiidnota,  Mac  Leay,  Oplognafhits,  Kug.),  has  the  feet  not  remarkably  differing  in  the  sexes, 
the  scutellum  small,  or  moderate. 

Macragpis,  Mac  Leay,  differs  in  having  a  greatly  developed  scutellum,  and  the  mandibles  nearly  triangular. 

Chasmodia,  Mac  Leay,  has  a  large  scutellum  and  aternal  point,  but  the  mandibles  are  narrow,  and  obtuse  at  the 
tip :  all  the  tarsal  claws  are  entire. 

OmelU,  Latr.,  differs  from  the  above  in  having  the  epimera  developed  between  the  hind  angles  of  the  thorax 
and  shoulders  of  the  elytra. 

The  genus  Mehlontha,  of  Fabricius,  constitutes  our  fourth  and  fifth  sections. 

The  fourth  section  {Phyllophaga),  is  formed  of  Scaraba;ides,  nearly  alUed  to  the  last  described  sub- 
genera, but  the  mandibles  are  concealed  above  by  the  clypeus,  and  beneath  by  the  maxilla?,  the  outer 
edge  being  alone  exposed  ;  they  are  destitute  of  any  sinus  or  tooth  on  the  outside ;  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  antennse  varies  from  eight  to  ten,  that  of  the  club  also  varies,  and,  In  this  respect,  the  sexes  often 
differ ;  the  elytra  are  united  along  the  whole  length  of  suture. 

[This  section  comprises  Mac  Leay's  two  families,  Anoplognathid<p  and  Melolonfhidce,'] 

The  first  division  {Aiwplognathides)  has  the  ch'peus  thickened  in  front,  forming  alone,  or  with  the 
labrum,  a  vertical  triangular  face,  the  point  of  which  is  applied  to  the  raentum ;  the  maxillx  of  some 
are  terminated  by  a  coriaceous  or  membranous  lobe,  very  long,  and  without  teeth,  or  having  but  very 
small  ones,  and  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  internal  margin  ;  in  others  they  are  entirely  homy, 
resembling  mandibles  either  entire  at  the  tips,  or  terminated  by  two  other  teeth. 
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Pachypm^  Dej.  (the  males  of  which  have  only  8  joints  in  the  antenna?,  the  club  being;  5-jointed,  P.  excavatus) 
[South  of  Europe],  and 

Amblyterus,  Mac  Leay  Oiavinfjthe  antennae  10-jointed,  the  club  being  3-jointed),  have  the  mentura  nearly  ovoid 
and  very  hairy,  and  the  maxillE  terminated  by  a  triangTilar  hairy  lobe,  without  teeth,  or  with  very  small  ones. 

Anoplognathus,  Mac  Leay,  (and -Rt'/jWrniM,  Leach),  have  a  sternal  point,  the  clawsof  the  tarsi  entire  and  unequal 
in  size,  the  antennae  10-jointed.  [These  are  splendid  Australian  insects,  with  bronzed  bodies,  apparently  of  very 
common  occurrence,  from  the  numbers  broufj^ht  to  England.] 

Leucothyreus^  Mac  Leay,  has  the  antennas  10-jointed,  one  of  the  tarsal  claws  entire  and  the  other  bifid;  the 
anterior  tarsi  are  dilated,  and  sponj^y  beneath  in  the  males.    [Brazilian  insects.] 

Apogonia,  Kirby,  differs  in  having:  all  the  tarsal  claws  bifid.    [Exotic  species  of  small  size.] 

Geniatcs,  Kirby,  has  the  antenna  9-jointed,  and  the  extremity  of  the  maxillae  with  three  teeth,  the  mentum  of 
the  males  with  a  beard,  the  claws  as  in  Leucothyreus.  G.  barbatus^  Kirby,  (Brazil).  Melolontha  obscura,  and  others, 
appear  to  form  a  difl^erent  subgenus,  the  tarsi  not  being  dilated. 

A  second  division  of  the  Phyllophag;!  [called  by  mistake  Xylophiles  in  the  text],  and  which  comprises 
the  Melolonthid<2  of  Mac  Leay,  has  the  labrum  transverse,  with  a  notch  in  the  middle ;  tlie  mentum  is 
as  long  as,  or  longer  than  broad,  either  nearly  square  or  heart-shaped.  The  maxillae  are  scaly,  and 
mostly  armed  with  five  or  six  teeth.  This  division  comprises  two  suhdi\'isions,  MeMonthides  and  Hoplides. 
Tlie  Melohnthides  have  more  than  three  plates  in  the  club  of  the  antennte  :  the  body  is  generally 
thick,  mandibles  robust,  entirely,  or  for  the  greatest  part,  homy,  the  upper  extremity  strongly  truncate, 
with  two  or  three  teeth,  the  labrum  generally  visible,  the  maxillary  teeth  robust,  and  all  the  tarsi  have 
two  claws. 

Melolontha  proper,  has  10-jointed  antennx,  the  last  five  or  seven  in  the  males,  and  four  or  six  in  the  females, 
form  the  club ;  the  labrum  Is  thick  and  deeply  notched  in  the  middle ;  the  tarsal  claws  are  equal ;  the  abdomen 
is  generally  pointed  at  the  end,  at  least  in  the  males. 

Melolontha  vulgaris  {Scarabaus  melolontha^  Linn.),  [the  common  Cockcbaffer,]  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description,  and  has  fonned  the  subject  of  elaborate  anatomical  works  by  Strauss  Durckheim,  Leon  Dufour,  and 
Chabrier.  Tliis  insect  (as  well  as  another  closely-allied  species,  M.  hippocastant)  [which  last,  however,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country]  appear  in  certain  seasons  in  so  great  abundance  that  they  defoliate  in  a  very 
short  time  large  spaces  of  our  forests  and  woods,  devouring  the  leaves.  The  lar\'a  is  also  equally  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  in  our  pastures  and  gardens,  being  a  white  grub  [with  a  scaly  head,  six  legs,  and  the  body 
thick,  fleshy,  white,  and  cun'ed,  so  that  the  creature  ordinarily  lies  upon  its  side]. 

RJiisotroguSy  Latr.,  differs  only  from  Melolontha  in  havmg  the  antennie  9  or  lO-jolnted,  with  the  club  3-jointed. 
As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  number  of  joints  immediately  preceding  the  club  of  the  antennae, 
1  reunite  the  genus  Amphimallon,  which  I  had  first  formed,  and  in  which  there  are  only  nine  joints  in  those 
organs.    M.  solstit'ialis,  [the  July  Chaffer,  a  very  common  British  species,]  and  others. 

Ceraspis,  Lep.,  Serv.,  has  the  hind  margin  of  the  thorax  with  two  notches,  the  intermediate  space  forming  a 
point ;  antennae  10-jointed  ;  tarsal  claws,  except  the  anterior,  unequal ;  body  clothed  with  small  scales ;  consisting 
of  a  few  Brazilian  species,  C.  pruinosa,  &c. 

Areoda,  Leach,  has  10-jointed  antennae ;  the  sternum  pointed  ;  all  the  tarsal  claws  equal  in  the  supposed  females, 
and  unequal  in  the  males.  These  are  of  brilliant  colours.  [A.  lanigera,  a  handsome  but  common  North  Ameri- 
can insect.]  In  all  the  following  Melolonthides  the  antennae  have  only  nme  joints.  The  four  following  have  all  the 
tarsal  claws  equal. 

Dasyusy  Lepel,  and  Serv.,  has  the  ungues  of  the  two  fore-feet,  at  least  in  the  males,  bifid,  the  others  entire. 

Serica,  Macl.  (Omaloplia,  Dej.),  has  all  the  ungues  bifid ;  the  body  ovoid,  swollen,  silky,  with  the  thorax  much 
broader  than  long.    S.  brunnea  [a  common  British  species  of  small  size,  mostly  found  in  Spiders'  webs]. 

Diphucephala.Dey,  has  all  the  tarsal  claws  bifid ;  fore-tarsi  more  or  less  dilated  in  the  males ;  body  narrow, 
and  the  front  of  the  head  deeply  notched.  [Small  species  of  a  shining  green  colour,  proper  to  Australia ;  mono- 
graphed by  Waterhouse  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  vol.  i.] 

Macroilactylu-s,  Latr.,  resembles  the  last  in  the  length  of  the  body,  but  the  thorax  is  nearly  hexagonal,  and  the 
tarsi  alike  in  both  sexes.    Small  insects,  peculiai*  to  the  New  "World. 

The  remainder  have  the  ungues  of  the  middle  tarsi  alone  unequal. 

Plectris,  Lep.,  Serv.,  has  the  largest  of  the  middle  ungues,  and  both  in  the  other  tarsi  bifid. 

Popilia,  Leach,  has  the  sternum  advanced.  [See  Newman's  Monograph  of  this  genus,  an  abstract  of  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.] 

Euchlora,  Mac  Leay  (Anomala,  Meg.),  has  no  sternal  point ;  one  of  the  ungues  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi  is  bifid 
in  the  males  ;  body  convex ;  clypeus  short  and  transverse.  [Latreille  cites  a  species,  M.  viridis  (which  is  the  true 
type  of  Euchlora,  of  which  group,  confined  to  the  Asiatic  species,  Mr.  Hope  has  given  a  monograph  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,)  and  also  M.  ViliSy  Jnlii,  Frischiiy  &c.,  which  are  retained  as  species  of  Anomala 
by  English  writers.  The  allied  genus,  Mimela,  K.)  has  also  been  monographed  by  Mr.Hope  in  Trans. Ent.  Soc.  vol.i.] 

Anisoplia,  Meg.,  has  also  no  sternal  point,  but  the  clypeus  is  narrow  in  front,  with  the  extremity  elevated. 
M.  horticola,  agricola,  [British  species]. 

Lepisia,  Lepe!.  and  Serv.,  have  no  sternal  point,  but  the  four  anterior  tarsi  have  both  ungues  bifid. 
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The  fhjiliiles  have  the  mandil)les  small,  depiewed,  and  apparently  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
parts ;  the  inner  mcmhranous  and  the  outer  horny.  The  extremity  is  not  sensihly  toothed  j  the 
latinim  is  scarcely  visible  ;  the  niaxiUa;  have  rarely  only  minute  teeth  ;  the  two  hind  tarsi  have  gene- 
rally only  one  claw. 

Vicrania,  Lcpcl.  &  Scrv.,  have  two  ungues,  alike,  and  bifld  in  all  the  tarsi ;  body  polished  ;  species  inhabiting 
Brazil. 

Jloplia,  Illip.,  has  hut  a  single  unguis  to  the  hind  tarsi ;  those  of  the  other  feet  are  unecpial  and  bifid  ;  the  hind 
tibi.T  are  tprniinateti  by  a  coronet  of  minute  spines;  the  body  squamose.  [Uoplia  anfentea,0\i\'.  H.pulveru- 
lenta  is  the  only  British  species.] 

Monoeheles,  Illig.,  difters  from  Hoplia  in  the  dypeus  being  in  form  of  a  triangle,  truncated  in  front ;  thighs  of 
hind  legs  very  robust ;  tibiai  short,  with  a  strong  curved  spur. 

The  fifth  section,  Anlhobii,  is  composed  of  species  closely  allied  to  the  Hoplides,  hut  having  the  two 
divisions  of  the  lower  lip  produced  considerably  beyond  the  mentum,  and  the  elytra  gaping  at  the  tips, 
which  are  rounded  ;  the  antenna;  have  nine  or  ten  joints ;  the  last  three  compose  the  club  ;  the  ter- 
minal lobe  of  the  maxilljc  is  membranous,  silky,  and  pencil-like,  but  leathery  in  others  ;  the  upper  lip 
and  mandibles  are  more  or  less  solid  as  they  are  more  or  less  exposed.  These  insects  live  upon 
flowers  or  leaves.  [None  of  these  insects  are  found  in  England  ;  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  warm  ])arts  of  both  hemispheres.] 

Some  have  the  labrum  and  mandibles  exsertcd,  and  two  equal  and  entire  claws  in  all  the  tarsi. 

Glaphjirut,  Latr.  O'aving  the  inner  edge  of  the  mandibles  toothed,  the  club  of  the  antennae  ovoid,  and  the  bind 
legs  large),  and 

Amphicoma^  Latr.  (having  the  mandibles  without  teeth  on  the  inner  edge,  and  the  club  of  the  antenna;  globular, 
and  aU  the  legs  of  ordinary  size),  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  club  of  the  antenna;  concave,  and  inclosing  the  others. 

Anthipnoy  Esch.,  has  the  club  of  the  antenna'  composed  of  five  leaflets. 

The  others  have  the  labrum  and  mandibles  covered  or  not  exserted,  and  some  at  least  of  the  ungues  of,  the  tarsi 
are  bifid,  and  in  some  of  these  all  the  tarsi  have  two  ungues. 

Chasmatopterm^  Dej.  (having  all  the  tarsal  ungues  bifid),  and 

C/taxme,  Lepel.  &  Serv.  (having  the  larger  unguis  alone  of  the  two  posterior  tarsi  bifid),  have  the  hind  legs 
scarcely  differing  from  the  others,  whilst  in 

DicheUt,  Lepel.  &  Serv.,  the  hind  feet,  at  least  in  the  males,  have  the  thighs  very  thick  and  toothed ;  the  tibia; 
thick,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  claw. 

Tliose  which  have  but  one  unguis  in  the  two  posterior  tarsi  are  LepitriXt  Lepel.  and  Serv.,  having  nine  joints  in 
the  antennae,  and  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxillie  very  small— Pac*j/cnfmi«,  Lepel.  &  Serv.  (with  10-jointed 
antenna;,  the  maxillary  lobe  long  and  narrow,  and  the  elytra  narrowed  behind),  and  Amtonyx,  Latr.,  having  the 
elytra  oblong,  rounded  behind,  with  the  hind  tibite  subcyUndric  or  elongate-conic. 

The  sixth  and  last  section  of  the  Scarabfcides  (Melilophili)  is  composed  of  insects  having  the  body 
depressed,  often  of  an  oval  form,  brilliant,  without  horns,  the  thorax  trapeziform  or  nearly  orbicular ; 
an  axillary  piece  occupies  in  the  majority  the  space  between  the  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  and 
the  shoulders  of  the  elytra ;  the  anus  is  not  covered  j  the  sternum  is  often  prolonged  into  a  point  or 
advanced  horn  ;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  equal  and  simple ;  the  antenns  have  ten  joints,  the  last 
three  of  which  form  the  club,  always  leafed.  The  labrum  and  mandibles  are  concealed,  and  in  the 
form  of  flattened  plates,  entirely  or  partly  membranous  v  the  maxillae  are  terminated  by  a  hairy  lobe 
like  a  brush,  without  horny  teeth ;  the  mentum  is  ordinarily  ovoid,  truncated  above  or  nearly  square, 
with  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  more  or  less  concave.  The  larv;e  live  in  old  rotten  wood :  the 
perfect  insect  is  found  upon  flowers,  as  well  as  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  places  where  the  sap 
exudes,  and  which  they  greedily  lap  up. 

This  section  is  divisible  into  three  principal  divisions,  which  correspond  to  the  genera  Trichim, 
Fabr. ;  Goliathus,  Lamarck  ;  and  Cetonia,  Fabr.,  in  its  restricted  state.  The  Melilophili  of  the  two  first 
divisions  have  not  the  sternum  much  porrected,  and  the  lateral  or  axillary  piece  of  the  mesosternum 
(Epimera,  Aud.)  is  not  generally  exposed  above.  Another  character,  which  appears  still  more  rigorous, 
consists  in  the  labial  palpi  being  inserted  in  lateral  cavities  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  mentum,  the 
sides  of  the  mentum  extending  behind  them,  and  thus  guarding  them. 

The  Trichidcs  have  the  mentum  either  nearly  isometrical,  or  longer  than  broad,  with  the  maxilla; 
exposed.     This  division  comprises  the  single  subgenus 

Trichhix,  Fabr.  [which  has  been  cut  up  by  Kirby,  Gory,  and  others,  into  various  minor  subgenera].  TricMus 
Tiobilis,  Linn.,  and  T.  faiciatus,  Linn,  [are  British  species;  the  latter  exceedingly  rare].  The  female  of  T.  hemi- 
pteruiy  Linn.,  and  some  others  from  North  America,  are  distinguished  by  having  a  long  and  slender  homy  instru- 
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ment  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  with  which  they  deposit  their  egg's.  These  species  are  commonly  found 
on  the  ground,  where  they  crawl  about  slowly.    [They  form  the  subgenus  Valgus  of  Scriba.] 

The  second  division,  GoliathideSt  is  distinguished  by  having  the  nientum  much  broader,  covering 
the  maxillae. 

Platijgenia,  Macl.  (having  the  body  very  fiat,  the  thorax  subcordate,  and  the  maxillae  terminated  by  a  pencil  of 
hairs),  and 

CremastocheibiSt  Knoch  (having  the  thorax  transverse-quadrate,  the  maxillse  terminated  by  a  strong  tooth, 
with  small  spines ;  composed  of  several  small  curious  exotic  species),  have  the  mentum  concave  in  the  middle,  and 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  clypeus  never  cornuted  nor  toothed. 

Go//aM,  Lam.,  Kirby,hasthe  mentum  without  any  discoidal  concavity,  emarginate  at  the  top  edge,  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  clypeus  of  the  males  is  divided  into  two  lobes  like  truncated  and  obtuse  horns.  The 
thorax  is  nearly  orbicular.  This  genus  is  composed  of  large  and  splendid  species,  from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 
Some  species  from  South  America  have  been  separated  by  St.  Fargeau  and  Serviile  under  the  name  of  Inca,  having 
the  fore  femora  armed  with  a  tooth.  All  the  known  species  are  of  large  size,  but  one  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  not  larger  than  C.  gagates ;  the  fore  thighs  are  not  toothed  in  the  Goliathi,  and  the  tibire  have  not  a  notch 
in  the  inside.  An  insect  from  Java,  considered  as  a  Goliath  by  Serviile  and  St.  Fargeau,  has  all  the  characters  of 
Ce/onia,  only  the  thorax  is  rounder,  and  the  male  has  a  forked  horn  on  the  head.  [This  is  the  Goliath  r/tinu- 
phyllusy  Weid.  Tliese  splendid  insects  have  recently  attracted  considerable  interest  in  this  country,  several  of 
the  gigantic  African  species  having  been  received  by  several  Entomologists.  Mr.  Hope,  in  X\\&  Coleopterisf  s 
Manual ;  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cctoniid^s ;  Messrs.  Waterhouse  and  White,  in  the  Mag.  of  Nat. 
History^  as  well  as  myself  in  the  new  edition  of  Drury,  have  described  various  species,  or  distributed  them  into 
subgenera.     Various  new  species  have  also  recently  been  described  by  the  French  Entomologists.] 

The  third  division  of  the  Melitophili,  named  Cetoniides,  [thus  named,  although  not  corresponding 
with  the  Cetoniid(e  of  Mac  Leay,  as  stated  in  the  text,]  has  the  sternum  more  or  less  prolonged  into 
an  obtuse  point  between  the  second  pair  of  legs ;  the  axillary  piece  is  always  visible  above,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  and  the  shoulders  of  the  elytra ;  the  thorax  ordi- 
narily triangular,  but  truncated  in  front ;  the  mentum  never  transverse ;  its  front  edge  more  or  less 
notched  in  the  middle ;  the  maxillary  lobe  is  pencil-like ;  the  body  is  nearly  ovoid,  and  depressed. 

Ggmnetis,  Mac  Leay,  has  the  hind  margin  of  the  thorax  produced  over  the  scutellum  :  the  New  Wor.'d  produces 
several  species.  Others,  from  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  have  the  thorax  elongated  in  the  same 
manner,  but  not  entirely  covering  the  scutellum,  and  the  clypeus  is  more  or  less  bifid.  Other  species,  from  the 
East  Indies  or  New  Holland,  with  the  clypeus  similarly  bifid,  or  armed  with  two  horns  in  the  males,  the  abdomen 
nearly  triangular,  and  the  club  of  the  antenns  very  elongate,  compose  the  genus  Macronaia  of  Wiedemann  ;  but 

all  these  groups  will  possess  no  solidity  until  the  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Cetonia  have  been  investigated. 

The  European  species  possess  a  scutellum  of  the  ordi- 
nary size. 

Cetonia  aurata,  Linn. — Nearly  an  inch  long;  of  a 
shining-green  colour  above,  coppery-red  beneath,  with 
white  marks  on  the  elytra;  [is  one  of  our  commonest 
insects,  frequenting  flowers,  especially  those  of  the 
Rose,  whence  its  common  name,  the  Rose-beetle.  It  is 
here  figured  with  its  larva,  pupa,  and  cocoon,  formed  of 
small  particles  of  chips,  &c.] 

[The  splendid  Monographic  des  Cetoines  by  Messrs. 
Gory  and  Percheron,  although  not  sufficiently  precise 
either  in  its  structural  details  or  bibliographical  refer- 
ences, is  indispensable  to  the  student,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leay's  Memoir  on  the  Cetoniid<py  in  Dr.  Smith's 
work  on  the  African  animals  collected  by  him;  Mr. 
Hope's  ColeopterisVs  Manual,?i\\d  the  general  works  on 
insects  recently  published,  must  also  be  consulted  for 
descriptions  of  many  new  species,  as  well  as  genera,  of 
Lamellicorn  Beetles.  The  lan'ae  of  this  tribe  have  also 
been  admirably  illustrated  in  an  anatomical  Memoir  by 
Fig.  71.— Ceionii  ournia.  D^  Haan,  published  in  the  Me'moires  NouveUes  du  Mu- 

seum d'Hist.  naturelle.] 
The  second  tribe  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  the 

LUCANIDES, 

So  named  after  the  Linnacan  genus  Lucanus,  or  Stag-beetles,  has  the  club  of  the  antennre  composed  of 
teeth  arranged  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  like  a  comb;  they  are  always  10-jointed,  the  basal  joint 
being  mostly  very  long,  [the  second  being  so  inserted  as  to  form  an  elbow  with  the  preceding]  ;   the 
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maniiibles  are  always  horny,  often  very  much  porrectod,  largest,  and  very  diversified  in  form  in  the 
males.  The  niaiilla:  are  commonly  terminated  by  a  long,  narrow,  hairy  lobe,  but  in  some  they  are 
entirely  horny,  and  toothed  :  the  tonguelet  consists  of  two  small  hairy  seta;  extending  beyond  the  large 
liorny  mentura  ;  the  fore-legs  arc  often  elongated,  with  the  tibia  externally  denticulated  ;  the  tarsi  are 
terminated  by  two  equal  anil  simple  claws,  with  a  small  appendage  between  them,  terminated  by  two 
bristles ;  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  body. 

We  divide  them  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  has  the  antenna;  strongly  elbowed,  naked  ; 
labruin  very  small,  united  to  the  clypeus  ;  maxilla;  terminated  by  a  membranous  or  coriaceous  lobe,  very 
hairy  like  a  pencil,  w  ithout  teeth,  or  with  only  one ;  the  tonguelet  either  entirely  concealed,  or  incorpo- 
rated with  the  mentuni,  or  divided  into  two  narrow,  long,  hairy  lobes :  this  section  forms  the  genus 

LllCANlTS. 

Those  which  have  only  three  or  four  joints  in  the  club  of  the  antennx  form  a  first  division. 

fiiHoiffndron,  Fal).,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  Oryctes;  the  body  nearly  cylindrical,  the  mandibles  hidden, 
without  teeth,  and  alike  in  both  sexes;  the  head  of  the  males  has  an  erect  horn.  Scarab,etn  ci/lifidricuSf  Linn. ^ 
a  common  British  insect.  Those  with  the  body  convex,  ovoid,  and  the  mandibles  elevated  vertically,  and  shorter 
than  the  head,  form  two  sul)p:Piiera, — 

Aisaliu,  Fab.  (havin?  the  body  short  and  convex,  the  mandibles  terminated  above  in  a  horn,  and  the  maxillK 
covered  by  the  mentuni,  composed  of  a  sin,i;le  European  s|>ecie»,  jRs.  scarabteoidetj  Fabr.),  and 

Lamprima,  Latr.  [coni|K)sed  of  splendid  metallic  Australian  insects,  Ldhrut  ceneiis,  Fabr.,  &c.],  with  the  body 
more  elongated,  the  mandibles  much  longer  than  the  head  in  the  males,  and  ver>'  much  toothed  and  hairy  within. 
Those  with  the  body  flatter,  especially  in  the  females,  the  mesosternum  prolonged  and  advanced,  and  head  nar- 
rower than  the  thorax,  are 

Rjliionotiu,  Mac  Leay,  having:  the  mandibles  of  the  males  formed  as  in  Lamprima,  comprising  a  single  Aus- 
tralian species,  Lucanu4  nebutotiis,  Kirby,  and 

Pholiiloliu.  Mac  Leay  (C/mMmoii,  Dalm.),  with  the  mandibles  of  the  males  greatly  elongated,  narrow,  curved, 
and  serrated  on  the  inner  edge.  Lamprima  Humboldlii,  Schonh.,  and  a  few  other  beautiful  species  from  South 
.\merica. 

[The  magnificent  genus  Cliiaxognalhm,  Steph.,  is  closely  allied  to  the  last.  It  is  composed  of  a  large  and  splendid 
species  found  in  the  Island  of  Cliiloe,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Another  species  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  Continent  of  America.] 

In  the  following,  the  mesosternum  is  not  pointed,  and  the  head  is  as  wide  as,  or  wider  than  the  thorax. 

Lucania  proper,  having  the  eyes  not  divided  by  the  sides  of  their  head,  the  body  depressed,  and  the  maxilla: 
terminated  by  a  very  long  lobe. 

Lucamu  cerrut,  Linn.,  the  common  Stag-beetle,  is  one  of  our  largest  insects,  the  males  being  two  inches  long, 
or  even  longer,  with  the  mandibles  very  large,  curved,  and  toothed  (like  stag-horus) ;  the  females  have  the  head 
narrower  and  the  jaws  smaller-,  the  size  of  this  species  and  of  its  horns  varies  considerably.  This  insect  flies  about 
in  the  evening  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  [especially  round  the  oaks],  upon  the  wood  of  which  the  larva  feeds, 
remaining  in  that  state  for  several  years  before  undergoing  its  final  transformation.  It  is  supposed  that  this  larva 
ivas  the  Cossus  of  the  Romans,  a  worm-like  animal,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  delicious  treat. 
I  unite  the  Ccruchut  and  Plati/cerus  of  -Mac  Leay,  to  Lucanus. 
Plali/cerut,  Latr.  IVorcus,  Mac  Leay],  has  the  eyes  entirely  divided  transversely 
by  the  margins  of  the  head;  the  maxillae  are  terminated  by  a  shorter  and  broader 
lobe.  Lucanus  parallelipipediu.  Fab.  [the  small  Stag-beetle,  commonly  found 
in  England].    I  also  reunite  to  Platycerus  the  Nigidius,  .-Egus,  and  Figulia  of  Mac 

Lea.. 

Sgndetut,  Mac  Leay,  differing  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  the  club  of  the 
antenna;  composed  of  the  last  seven  joints.    S.  cornuiits,  Fab.  [New  Holland]. 

IHexaphyllum,  Gray,  is  a  Brazilian  genus,  closely  allied  to  Syndesus  in  the  an- 
tennae.] 

The  Lucanides  of   our  second   section  have  the  antennae  but  slightly 

elbowed  and  villose  ;  the  labrum  always  exposed,  horny,  and  transverse  ; 

the  mandibles  robust,  and  very  much  toothed ;  without  remarkable  sexual 

Fig.  75--Dorco5  pu»iuupipc<iM5.     disproportions  J  maxill.-c  entirely  horny,  with   at  least  two  strong  teeth; 

the  tonguelet  also  horny,  and  situated  in  a  notch  of  the  mentum,  and  terminated  by  three  points. 

The  abdomen  is  attached  by  a  peduncle,  which  has  the  scutellum  on  its  upper  part.     These  insects 

compose  the  genus 

Pass.vlus,— 
Which  Mac  Leay  restricts  to  the  species  with  the  club  of  the  antenns  3-jointed,  the  maxilla;  armed  with  three 
teeth  at  the  tip,  and  two  on  the  inside.    The  species  with  a  5-jointed  club  to  the  antenuE,  and  with  only  two  teeth 
to  the  maxilla-,  compose  his  genus  Paxillus.    He  also  places  in  this  same  family  the  genus  Clnron,  which  we  have 
placed  amongst  the  coprophagous  Lamellicomes.    These  inse.  ts  are  strangers  to  Europe  and  also  Africa,  being 
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confined  to  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  and  particularly  to  America  ;  Madame  Merian  says  that  the  larva  of 
the  species  she  fig:ured  feeds  upon  the  roods  of  the  batatas :  the  perfect  insect  is  not  rare  in  su5:ar  grounds. 

[Eschscholtz,  Sadovski,  and  Percheron,  have  recently  published  monographs  of  the  genus  Passalus.  Mr.  Hope 
has  described  various  new  species  of  Lucanidse  in  the  Trans.  Zool.  Society,  vol.  i.,  ColeopierisVs  Manual,  &c.  I 
have  also  described  some  new  genera  and  species  in  the  ^«na/Mrfe«iScieHc«  NatureUes,yo\.  i.,  and  in  X\\e  BntomoL 
Magazine,  No.  23.] 

The  second  general  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  named  Heteromera,  has  five  joints  in  the 
four  anterior  tarsi,  and  one  joint  less  in  the  two  hind  tarsi.  These  insects  entirely  subsist  on 
vegetable  substances,  and  are  divided  by  us  into  four  great  families,  the  two  first  of  which,  in 
respect  to  certain  portions  of  their  internal  organization,  have  some  analogy  with  the  first  of 
the  pentamerous  Beetles.  Some  of  the  Heteromera  have  the  elytra  generally  hard,  the  tarsal 
claws  almost  always  simple,  the  head  ovoid  or  oval,  capable  of  being  posteriorly  received  into 
the  thoracic  cavity,  or  sometimes  narrowed  behind,  but  never  forming  a  sudden  neck  at  its 
base :  many  of  them  avoid  the  light.  This  division  comprises  the  three  following  families, 
^Melasoma,  Tascicornes,  and  Stenelytra]. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  HETEROMERA,— 
The  Melasoma, — 
Is  composed  of  insects  of  a  black  or  ashy  colour,  and  unvaried,  whence  the  name  of  the  family ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  apterous,  with  the  elytra  often  soldered  together ;  the  antennae  entirely  or  partly 
raoniliform,  nearly  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  slightly  thickened  at  the  tip,  inserted  beneath 
the  produced  margins  of  the  head,  and  having  the  third  joint  generally  elongate ;  the  mandibles  bifid 
or  notched  at  the  tip  ;  and  having  also  a  horny  tooth  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  maxilla; ;  all  the  joints  of 
the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  the  eyes  oblong  and  but  slightly  elevated,  which,  according  to  Marcel  de  Serres, 
indicates  their  nocturnal  habits.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  ground,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the 
sand  ;  often  also  in  low  and  dark  parts  of  buddings,  such  as  cellars,  stables,  &c. 

The  adipose  tissue  of  these  Heteromera  is  so  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  following,  that  even 
when  stuck  upon  a  pin  they  are  able  to  live  nearly  six  months  without  food,  as  I  ascertained  in  some 
specimens  of  Akis. 

We  divide  this  family,  which  corresponds  with  the  genns  Tenetrio  of  Linnaeus,  from  the  absence  or 
presence  of  wings.  Amongst  those  which  are  destitute  of  these  organs,  a  first  tribe,  Pimeliaritp,  is 
composed  of  those  which  have  the  palpi  subfiliform,  and  not  terminated  by  a  distinctly  hatchet-shaped 
joint.     This  tribe  is  named  from  the  very  numerous  genus, — 

PiMELiA,  Fabr. 

[None  of  the  species  are  found  in  this  coiftitry.] 

Pimetia  proper,  consists  of  species  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Western  and  Southern  Asia 
(except  India),  and  Africa,  which  have  the  body  more  or  less  oval,  with  the  thorax  narrower  behind  than  the 
elytra ;  the  front  margin  of  the  head  straight,  without  a  tooth  in  the  middle,  or  a  deep  notch  for  the  reception  of 
the  antennae  ;  the  two  terminal  joints  of  the  antennae  distinct,  and  the  mentuni  more  or  less  heart-shaped.  M. 
Fischer  has  divided  the  species  into  three  genera,  but  the  characters  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  marked.  A 
very  remarkable  species, — 

P.  coronata,  is  peculiar  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  found  in  the  tombs ;  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
black,  with  a  row  of  short  spines  bent  backwards  along  the  edges  of  the  elytra. 

Trachyderma,  Latr.,  consists  of  Pimeliae  with  a  narrower  abdomen. 

Cryptochile,  Latr.,  differs  in  their  shorter  form,  with  the  mentum  concealed  by  the  presternum.  They  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

The  three  following  subgenera  differ  from  Pimelia  in  having  the  body  short,  gibbous  above,  with  the  thor-ax 
short,  and  as  broad  behind  as  the  elytra. 

Erodius,  Latr.,  has  the  last  two  joints  of  the  antennae  united  into  a  small  club,  the  body  generally  swollen,  and 
the  fore  tibiit  with  a  spur  in  the  middle. 

Zophottis,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  nearly  filiform,  or  slightly  thickening  to  the  tip,  with  the  tenth  joint  distinct 
from  the  preceding,  and  the  third  scarcely  larger  than  the  second. 

Nyctetia,  Latr.,  differs  from  the  last  in  the  much  greater  length  of  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae.  The  species 
are  from  South  America,  whilst  those  of  Erodius  and  Zophosis  are  found  in  the  Old  World. 

Hegeter,  Latr.  (having  the  thorax  trapeziform),  and 

Tentyria,  Latr.  (with  the  head  rather  broader  than  the  thorax,  and  antennae  longer  than  in  Akis),  are  separated 
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from  tlie  preceding  in  having  the  head  more  or  less  nurrowed  in  front,  the  middle  of  its  (p-eat  niarf^in  having;  a 
notch  to  receive  the  upper  lip ;  the  antennx  are  always  ll-jointcd,  and  the  thorax  cordate-truncate. 

Eiinjchora,  Tliunberi;  (with  the  body  oval,  the  edges  acute  and  cillate<l),  and 

Adelottoma,  Duponch.  (with  the  body  narrow  and  elongated),  difler  from  all  the  foregoing  in  having  the 
front  edge  of  the  mcntum  slightly  emarginate,  (not  divided  into  two  lobes,)  or  concave,  with  the  lateral  angles 
acute. 

We  terminate  the  Pimeliaires  with  such  as  have  the  mentum  square,  without  any  notch  orimpression  in  the 
front  edge;  the  body  is  always  oblong,  the  autennu  have  always  eleven  di^itinct  joints,  the  anterior  femora  are 
often  thickened,  and  sometimes  toothed. 

Ta^ftiia,  Latr.  (having  the  third  joint  of  the  antenns  scarcely  lonf^er  than  the  following,  and  the  eleventh  very 
small),  and 

Ptammetichusy  Latr.  (with  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  much  longer  than  the  following,  and  the  last  joint  as 
large  as  the  preceding),  have  the  thorax  narrow,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  dilated. 

Scaunu,  Fabr.,  with  the  thorax  nearly  isometrical,  or  square,  composed  of  Old  World  species. 

Scotobius,  Gcrmar,  has  the  thorax  broader  than  long,  with  the  sides  rounded  ;  composed  of  South  American 
species. 

Septdiumf  Fabr.,  has  the  sides  of  the  thorux  angular,  or  with  a  strong  tooth,  and  the  middle  of  the  back  is  chan- 
nelled; the  sides  of  the  head  are  but  slightly  dilated.    The  species  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  two  last  genera  have  the  antenme  composed  of  nearly  cylindrical  joints,  the  three  or  four  terminal  joints 
alone  being  rounded  or  ovoid  ;  the  specips  are  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Trachynotu^y  Latr.,  has  the  eyes  round  or  oval,  and  the  thorax  depressed. 

dIolurU,  Latr.,  and  Psammodes^  K.,  have  the  eyes  narrow  and  long,  and  the  thorax  convex. 

The  second  tribe  of  tlie  Melasoma,  that  of  the  Blapsides,  is  named  from  the  genus  BlapSy  Fabricius, 
in  -which  the  maxillary  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  joint  evidently  dilated  like  a  hatchet  or  triangle. 
This  tribe  is  formed  of  a  single  genus, — 

Blaps. 
Those  species  which  have  the  body  generally  oblong,  with  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  embraced  by  the  elytra, 
which  are  mostly  narrowed  behind,  and  the  tarsi  alike  in  both  sexes,  form  a  tirst  division,  some  of  which  have  the 
mentum  small,  occupying  not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  under-side  of  the  head. 

The  four  following  subgenera  have  the  tibia  slender,  without  strong  teeth,  and  the  thorax  is  not  dilated  in 
front. 
Oxura,  Kirby,  has  the  body  long  and  narrow,  and  the  thorax  longer  than  broad. 

Acant/iomera,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  nearly  orbicular  and  transverse,  and  the  abdomen  nearly  globular. 
ifisolampux,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  nearly  globose,  and  the  abdomen  nearly  ovoid.    [These  three  groups  do  not 
orcur  iu  England.] 

Bfapg,  Fabr.,  has  the  thorax  nearly  square,  flat,  or  but  slightly  convex ;  the  abdomen  oval,  transversely  truncate 
at  its  base ;  the  el>*tra  in  many  are  narrowed  into  a  point,  fispecially  in  the  males,  aud  the  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tennae is  longer  than  the  following. 

Blaps  mortUaga,  Linn.,  is  black,  but  little  shining,  and  the  tip  of  the  elytra  forms 
a  short  obtuse  point.  It  is  found  in  dark  and  dirty  places  about  houses.  [A  very 
common  British  insect.] 

Fabricius  states  that  the  Turkish  women  which  inhabii  Egypt,  where  Bi.  sulcata  is 
common,  eat  that  species  cooked  with  butter  in  order  to  make  themselves  fat.  It  is 
also  said  that  it  serves  as  an  antidote  against  the  ear-ache,  and  the  sting  of  the 
Scorpion. 

Gonoptis,  Latr.,  has  all  the  tibiae  angular,  the  two  anterior  broad,  and  strongly 
toothed  on  the  outside,  and  the  thorax  is  dilated  in  front,    [Exotic  species.] 

The  other  insects  of  thistribe,  which  have  the  feet  alike  in  both  sexes,  differ  in  the 
large  size  of  the  meutum,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  under-side  of  the 
head  iu  the  form  of  a  heart  truncate  behind. 
Heteroscelis,  Latr.,  has  the  outer  edge  of  the  four  fore  feet  armed  with  two  strong 
fiij.  73.-Bi«p»  mort.»ag*.         teeth.  One  in  the  middle  and  the  other  at  the  tip,  and  the  body  oval,  rounded  at  each 
end. 
Machlay  Herbst.,  has  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  small  club,  formed  of  the  last  three  joints,  and  lodged  in  canals 
on  the  under-side  of  the  thorax. 

Scotinus,  Kirby,  has  the  antennee  terminated  in  a  small  club,  but  the  last  two  joints  are  nearly  united,  and  not 
lodged  in  canals.    [These  three  subgenera  consist  of  exotic  insects.] 

Asida,  Latr.,  diflfers  from  the  last  three  subgenera  in  having  the  thorax  nearly  trapezoid,  and  the  mentum 
rovers  the  base  of  the  maxillae. 

I  n  the  remainder  of  the  Blapsides,  the  body  is  oval  and  but  little  elongated,  the  lateral  fold  of  the  elytra  is  narrow 
and  extends  but  slightly  beneath,  and  the  feet  are  unlike  in  the  sexes,  the  two  fore  anterior  tarsi  being  dilated  in 
the  males,  the  under-side  being  generally  silky,  or  furnished  with  a  brush.  These  insects  inhabit  sandy  districts, 
the  two  fore  tibiae  being  generally  broad  and  dilated  triangularly,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  burrowing. 

Pediiiiis,  Latr.,  has  the  fore  margin  of  the  head  always  notched  ;  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  alone 
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evidently  more  dilated  than  the  following-.  Megerle  and  Dejean  have  cut  this  up  into  several  other  subgenera, 
without,  however,  characterizinf?  them.    Such  are  their  genera,— 

Opatrinus  (in  which  the  males  have  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  equal  breadth,  composed  of 
American  species);  Deiidarus,  Meg.,  in  which  the  basal,  and  esperially  the  fourth  joint,  are  evidently  narrower 
than  theinterveningjointSjthetibiai  long  and  narrow,  but  little  dilated  at  the  tip;  IIeliop/tilus,T>e}.,  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  are  suddenly  narrowed  near  the  posterior  angles;  Euri/notus,  K.,  with  the  thorax  large, 
scarcely  broader  than  long,  and  strongly  margined  ;  Jsocerus,  Meg  ,  with  the  body  distinctly  more  convex  above, 
and  the  thorax  transverse,  and  Pedinus  proper,  in  which  the  males  have  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  two  anterior 
tarsi  always  very  much  dilated,  diminishing  gradually  in  breadth,  the  fourth  being  very  small ;  the  hind  thighs 
of  the  same  individual  are  concave  and  silky  beneath.  [We  possess  a  species  of  this  genus  found  on  the  sea  coast, 
of  small  size  and  black  colour, — P.  mantimus.} 

Blapstinus,  Dej.  (with  the  front  margin  of  the  head  notched,)  and 

Platyscelisy  Latr,  (with  the  head  entire  in  front),  have  the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  equally  dilated. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Melasomata  furnished  with  wings,  having  the  body  generally  oval  or  oblong, 
depressed,  or  but  slightly  elevated,  with  the  thorax  square  or  trapeziform,  as  broad  behind  as  the  ab- 
domen ;  the  palpi  are  largest  at  the  extremity ;  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  hatchet -shaped  ; 
the  mentum  is  but  little  extended  in  breadth,  leaving  the  base  of  tiie  maxilla;  exposed. 

These  Melasomata  compose  the  third  and  last  tribe,  that  of  the  Tenebrionites,  formed  of  the  single 
genus 

Tenebrio, — 
Such  as  it  was  at  first  formed  by  Fabricius,  to  which  we  reunite  those  which  he  has  named  Opatrum 
and  Orthocerus.     They  serve  as  types  for  the  same  number  of  peculiar  sections. 

1.  Those  with  the  body  oval,  the  thorax  nearly  trapezoid,  curved  at  the  sides  or  semi-oval,  broader 
beliind  than  the  abdomen  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  hatchet-shaped  joint. 

Cri/pticug,  Latr.,  has  the  body  convex  and  polished  above,  with  the  head  exposed  ;  the  antenna  are  nearly  as  long 
as  the  thorax  ;  the  tibiae  are  long  and  narrow.  Type,  Pedinus  glaber^  Latr.  [a  species  found  in  England  on  the  sea 
coast,  of  a  small  size  and  black  colour]. 

Opatrum^  Fabr.,  has  the  body  generally  less  elevated  and  often  depressed,  the  head  and  eyes  received  into  the 
deep  prothoracic  cavity ;  the  antenna;  are  shorter  than  the  thorax,  the  elytra  are  rough,  the  fore  tibiae  are  broad  in 
some. 

Silpha  sabidosoy  Linn.,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long,  of  an  ashy  grey  colour.  Very  common  throughout 
Europe  [including  England]  in  sandy  places,  appearing  in  the  tirst  fine  days  of  the  spring. 

2.  Those  with  the  body  narrow  and  elongated,  nearly  of  the  same  width  or  wider  behind,  with 
the  thorax  nearly  square,  and  at  least  as  long  as  wide,  the  antennae  forming  a  thick  mass. 

Corticus,  Dej.  (having  cylindric  antennw),  and 

OiihoceruSj  Latr.  (with  spindle-shaped  antennae),  have  these  organs  thick,  perfoliated,  hairy,  and  apparently  only 
lO-jointed  ;  Hispa  mutiea,  Linn.    [The  type  of  the  last  subgenus  is  found  in  sand  pits  in  various  parts  of  England.] 

The  antenna*  of  the  others  are  of  the  ordinary  thickness,  not  visibly  perfoliated,  and  with  ten  distinct  joints. 

ChirosceliSy  Lam.,  with  the  fore-tibiae  palmated.     Ch.  bi/enestra.  Lam.,  [a  large  African  insect]. 

Toxicum,  Latr.,  with  simple  fore-tibiae,  and  with  the  head  triangular,  and  thorax  nearly  square.  [Exotic  species 
of  moderate  size.] 

Borosy  Herbst.,  with  simple  fore  tibiae,  and  with  the  head  oval,  and  thorax  somewhat  oval. 

3.  Those  with  the  body  long  and  narrow,  the  thorax  nearly  square,  the  antennae  of  the  ordinary 
size,  and  not  suddenly  terminated  by  a  club  ;  the  thighs  of  the  two  fore-legs  are  thick,  and  the  tibiae 
bent  and  narrow. 

Calcai;  Dej.,  has  the  thorax  oblong,  the  body  linear,  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  the  front  of  the  head  notched. 

Upis,  Fab.,  has  the  thorax  oblong,  the  body  narrow  but  not  linear,  the  front  of  the  head  straight.  U.  cei-am- 
boides,  Fabr.  [a German  species]. 

Tenebi'iOy  Linn.,  Fabr.,  differs  only  from  Upis  in  having  the  thorax  broader  than  long. 

Tenebrio  tnolitor,  Linn.,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  brown  colour,  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
[in  England],  being  found,  especially  in  theevening,  in  unfrequented  parts  of  houses,  bake-houses, 
and  corn-mills,  &c.  Its  larva  [known  under  the  name  of  the  Meal-worm]  is  long,  cylindric,  and 
of  an  ochre  colour,  scaly,  and  very  smooth;  it  lives  in  barley  and  wheat  [biscuits,  flour,  &c.] 
and  is  given  to  Nightingales.  The  Brazilian,  T.  grandis,  is  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
discharges  from  the  anus  a  caustic  fluid  to  the  distance  of  a  foot. 

Heterotarsus,  Latr.,  has  the  penultimate  joint  of  all  the  tarsi  minute,  and  received  in  a  canal 
of  the  preceding  joint. 

[The  student  will  find  the  descriptions  of  many  new  genera  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections 
of  Melasoma,  described  by  M.  Sober  in  the  Annales  de  la  Socie'te'  Eniomologique  de  France^  and  pj ,  -^  _ 
by  M.  Guerin  in  his  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  and  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Coquille.]  mi 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOl'TEltA  llETEROMERA,— 
Thk  Taxicornes, — 
Have  no  corneous  hook  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  maxilla; ;  tliey  are  also  furnished  with  wings ;  the  body 
is  often  square  ;  the  thorax  trapezoid  or  semicircular,  and  concealing  or  receiving  the  head ;  in  some  the 
antcnnx,  generally  inserted  beneath  the  produced  margin  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  short,  more  or 
less  perfoliated,  gradually  thickened,  or  terminating  in  a  mass.  The  feet  are  fit  only  for  running,  and 
all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  terminate<l  by  simple  hooks  ;  the  fore-tihia;  often  broad  an<l 
triangular ;  many  males  have  the  hcail  furnished  with  liorns.  The  majority  of  these  beetles  are  found 
in  fungi  growing  on  trees,  or  beneath  the  bark  ;  others  live  in  the  ground,  under  stones. 

Some,  forming  the  first  tribe,  Dinperales,  liMC  the  head  entirely  exposed,  and  never  entirely  receiveil 
in  a  deep  notch  of  the  front  of  the  thorax,  which  is  either  trapezoid,  square,  or  subcylindric,  its  sides 
like  those  of  the  elytra,  not  forming  a  decided  margin  to  the  body.  This  tribe  has  for  its  type  the 
genus 

DlAl-KKlS,— 

Of  which  some  have  the  antcnn.x'  thick,  straight,  and  perfoliiilcd  or  clavate. 

PAaleria,  Latr.  (Uloma  and  I'/ialeria,  Di'j),  lias  the  lore-tibia;  broad  and  trian!?ular,  the  body  ovoid,  and  the  nn- 
tennie  not  tenninated  by  a  club.  A  numerous  subf^enus,  divided  by  Uejean  into  several  otiier.'i,  the  type,  Teiic- 
brio  cadacerinus  [the  only  British  specie.s  found  on  the  coast],  beinj  retained  as  the  type  of  Fhaleria. 

Uiaperii  proper,  has  the  fore-legs  narrow  and  nearly  linear,  with  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  suli- 
cylindrical  joint.  Type,  iJin/«-ri«  Jo/iri  [a  handsome  but  rare  British  species],  nearly  one  third  of  an  inch  long, 
black,  with  three  dentate  banils  of  orange  on  the  eljtra. 

[The  insects  of  this  genus  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  valuable  monograph  by  Laporte  and  Brull(=,  in  the  An- 
nales  des  Sri.  Xal.] 

Hjipophturut,  Fabr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  linear  form  of  the  body.  They  are  found  under  the  bark 
of  trees.    H.  rattanens,  [a  rare  British  species]. 

The  three  following  have  the  antennae  ternnnated  by  an  abrupt  club,  composed  at  least  of  four  joints. 

Trachysrelis,  Latr.,  with  the  antenna:  scarcely  larger  than  the  head,  having  a  6-jointed  club  ;  body  thick,  convex, 
and  tibi.T  broad  and  fossorial.    [T.  Ap/iotfioides,  a  reputed  British  species  of  small  size.] 

Lcioides,  Latr.  (Anisolomn,  Ulig.),  differs  in  having  the  tibia;  narrow  and  spinose,  club  of  antenna' 5-jointed.  [A 
very  numerous  genus,  of  minute  species.] 

Trfratoma,  Herbst.,  has  the  body  longer,  and  the  club  of  the  antennse  4-jointed.  [7*.  fenigonim^  and  several  other 
British  species  of  small  size,  found  in  fungi.] 

The  antenna;  in  the  others  are  curved,  and  terminated  by  a  5  or  3-jointed  perfoliated  club ;  the  palpi  filiform, 
the  head  of  the  males  often  cornuted.  They  are  found  in  boleti  growing  on  trees  :  they  form  the  genus  Eledoita, 
Latr.,  Boletophagits,  Fab. 

Cojctiis  has  the  three  terminal  joints  alone  of  the  anteimse  forming  the  club.    (C.  spinulostts.) 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Taxicornes,  the  Cossyphenes,  is  formed  of  species  resembling,  in  the  general 
form  of  the  body.  Pel/is,  Nitidula,  and  Cassida,  being  ovoid  or  subhemispherical,  margined  all  round 
by  the  dilated  edges  of  the  thorax  and  elytra ;  the  head  entirely  liidden  beneath  the  thorax,  or  received 
into  a  very  deep  notch  in  the  front  of  this  part  of  the  body  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  hatchet-shaped. 
This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

CossvpHus,  Oliv. 

Cossyphm  proper,  having  the  front  of  the  thorax  entire  and  produced  over  the  head,  (consisting  of  exotic 
species,)  and 

HeUetis,  Latr.,  with  the  head  received  in  a  deep  frontal  notch  of  the  thorax,  or  exposed  through  a  central  aperture 
(composed  of  Australian  species),  have  the  body  tlattened  and  shield-shaped,  whilst  in 

AWo,  Latr.,  it  is  nearly  hemispherical,  with  the  head  also  exposed.  [Composed  of  exotic  species,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  Lady-birds.] 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  HETEROMERA,— 
The  Stenllytra, — 
Differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  antennae,  which  are  neither  moniliform  nor  perfoliated,  and  in 
which  the  tip  is  not  generally  thickened.  The  body  is  often  oblong,  arched  above,  with  the  feet  long; 
the  males  closely  resemble  the  females.  These  insects  are  generally  much  more  active  than  the  preceding ; 
some  are  found  under  the  bark  of  old  trees,  but  many  frequent  the  leaves  and  flowers;  the  greater  num- 
ber were  united  by   Lmnaius  with  the    genus  Tcnebriu  ;    but  he   arranged   others  with  Necydalis, 
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Chrysoniela,  Cerambyx,  and  Canthai'is.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  1  had  united  the  whole  into 
one  genus,  llelops,  but  their  internal  as  well  as  external  anatomy  indicates  that  this  family  constitutes 
five  trilies,  composed  of  the  same  number  of  genera,  namely,  Helops,  Cistela,  Dimea,  Fabr.,  (Edemera, 
and  Mycterus,  Oliv.  In  respect  to  their  digestive  organs  and  other  characters,  Helops  and  Cistela  ap- 
proach Tenebrio ;  but  the  Cistelse  have  the  mandibles  entire,  and  generally  live  amongst  leaves  and 
flowers,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  Helops ;  the  majority  of  the  Dircses  have  the  faculty  to 
leap,  and  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bifid  in  many.  Some  live  in  fungi,  &c.,  and  others  in 
rotten  wood.  These  are  allied  on  one  hand  to  Helops,  and  on  the  other  to  ffidemera,  and  especially  to 
Nothus,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.     Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  have  distributed  this  family. 

Those  which  have  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  eyes,  and  the  head  not  produced  into  a  long  muzzle, 
form  the  first  four  tri!)es,  \_Helopu,  Cistelides,  Serropalpides,  and  Qidemcrites']. 

The  Helopii  have  the  antennae  covered  at  the  base  by  the  margin  of  the  bead,  nearly  filiform,  or 
slightly  thickened  at  the  tip ;  generally  composed  of  nearly  cylindrical  joints,  the  terminal  one  being 
always  the  longest;  the  extremity  of  the  mandibles  is  bifid  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is 
largest,  and  hatchet-shaped ;  the  eyes  oblong,  and  kidney-shaped :  none  of  the  legs  are  formed  for 
leaping ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  either  entire  or  not  deeply  bilobed  ;  the  ungues  entire  ; 
the  body  often  arched  above,  and  of  a  solid  consistence ;  the  larvas,  so  far  as  known,  are  filiform, 
smooth,  and  shining,  with  very  short  feet  like  those  of  the  Tenebrionidae  ;  they  are  found  in  old  wood  ; 
the  perfect  insects  are  also  met  with  beneath  the  bark.     This  tribe  nearly  corresponds  with  the  geuus 

Helops,  Fabr. 

Epitragns,  Latr.  (having  the  base  of  the  niaxillffi  hidden  by  the  mentum), 

Cnodalon,  Latr.  (with  the  bead  narrower  than  the  thorax),  and 

Campsia,  Lepel.  and  Serv.  {Camaria,  L.  &  S.,  with  the  head  as  broad  as  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax),  are  American 
groups,  having  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  prosternum  produced  into  a  small  point,  received  into  a  notch  of  the 
mesosternum.    In  all  the  other  Helopii  the  mesosternum  is  not  notched,  nor  the  prosternum  pointed. 

Spkeniscus,  Kirby  (Brazilian  insects,  having  the  appearance  of  Erotyli), 

Acanthopus,  Meg.  (with  the  fore  thighs  thick  and  toothed,  A.  dentipeSy  Germany), 

Aman/gmus,  Dalm.  (with  simple  fore-legs  and  antenna>), 

SphterotiiSy  Kirby  (with  the  thorax  narrower  throughout  than  the  abdomen,  and  with  simple  antennx  and 
slender  tibis),  and 

Adelium,  Kirby  (being  of  an  oval  form,  with  the  thorax  nearly  orbicular,  composed  of  New  Holland  insects),  have 
the  body  nearly  ovoid  or  short,  with  the  thorax  transverse.    [None  of  these  subgenera  occur  in  this  country.] 

Ilelopn  proper,  has  the  thorax  transverse,  scarcely  as  long  as  wide,  and  closely  applied  to  the  base  of  the  elytra. 
//.  ccendeus,  lanipcSy  and  carahoides,  [British  insects,  the  last  being  exceedingly  abundant]. 

Ltena  has  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna'  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  ovoid,  the  thora.x  truncate-cordate, 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  visible  space  ;  anterior  femora  tluckened.    [European  species  of  small  size.] 

The  following  Helopii  have  the  body  long  and  narrow,  the  thorax  nearly  square,  or  truncate-cordate. 

Stenotrachelusy  Latr.  {Dtyops,  Pk.),  with  the  head  narrowed  behind  into  a  neck,  the  three  terminal  joints  of 
the  antennae  short  and  thick.    D.  anai,  Payk.  [a  continental  species]. 

Agnathus  decoratus,  Germar,  appears  to  approach  the  last  very  closely,  as  does  also  Pelmatopus  Hummelii,  Fisch. 

S/rongt/lhtm,  K.,  and  Steiwchia,  K.,  have  the  head  not  narrowed  into  a  neck,  and  the  terminal  joints  of  the 
antenna:  scarcely  differing  from  the  preceding.    [Brazilian  insects,  mostly  gaily  coloured.] 

Pgt/io,  Latr.,  has  the  body  flattened  and  the  thorax  narrowed  behind.  [P.  depressusy  foundinthe  north  of  Europe. 
The  larva  is  very  flat.] 

The  second  tribe,  Cistelides,  is  exceedingly  close  to  the  preceding,  but  the  antennae  are  not  concealed 
at  the  base ;  the  mandibles  are  entire ;  the  tarsal  ungues  denticulated  :  many  of  these  insects  live  in 
flowers.     This  tribe  forms  the  genus 

Cistela,  Fabr. 
Lysironichus,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  thick,  narrow,  and  suborbicular.     [Brazilian  insects.] 

Cistela  proper,  has  the  thorax  depressed  trapezoid,  the  head  produced  into  a  short  muzzle,  the 
antennal  joints  mostly  serrated,  and  the  body  ovoid  or  oval. 

Cistela  ceramboides,  five  lines  long  ;   black,  with  orange-coloured,  striated  elytra  ;    the  larva 
resides  in  the  decomposed  wood  of  the  oak. 

MjicetochareSy  Latr.  (Miicetophilay  Gyll.),  has  the  head  not  produced  into  a  muzzle,  and  the 
body  narrow  and  elongated.    H.  barbafus. 

Alhcula,  Fabr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  thepenultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobeil, 
and  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  hatchet-shaped. 

[M.  Sober  has  revised  this  tribe,  and  added  several  new  genera,  in  the  Annates  de  la  Socictc 
Entomol.  de  France.] 
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The  third  tribe,  Serropalpides,  is  distinguished  by  tlie  maxillary  palpi  being  serrated,  very  large,  ainl 
drooping  ;  the  antcnnx  are  inserted  in  a  notch  of  the  eye,  often  short  and  fdifomi ;  the  mandibles  are 
generally  bifid  at  the  tip,  and  the  tarsal  ungues  sim|ilc ;  the  front  of  the  head  is  not  produced,  and  the  hind 
thighs  are  not  thickened,  in  which  they  dift'er  from  the  following;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi,  of  the 
four  fore-feet  at  least,  is  bilobed,  and  in  those  in  which  it  is  entire,  the  hind  feet  are  fitted  for  leaping, 
being  long,  compressed,  with  slender  tarsi.  This  tribe  has  for  its  type  the  genus — 
DiRC^A,  Fabr. 

Ore AM/(i,Latr.,  differs  from  the  rest  in  having;  the  anteniiic  clavatc,  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  hatchet- 
shaped  joint,  and  the  hind  feet  arc  formed  fur  leaping;.    [O.  micatis,  Latr.,  a  minute  British  species.] 

Eiittfophtu,  llti^.  (with  the  body  ovoid,  and  the  airtennie  shorter  than  the  thorax),  and 

UaltomeHwi,  Payk.  (with  the  body  elong:ate  oval,  and  the  antenna:  longer  than  the  thorax),  have  the  palpi  but 
slightly  tliickened  at  the  tip.  The  remainder  have  the  body  narrow  and  elongateil,  with  the  maxillary  palpi  hat- 
chet-shaped, and  some  of  these  have  the  antennit  thick  and  short. 

Dirctca  proper  (Xt/lita,  l*ayk.),  has  the  maxillary  palpi  not  serrated,  the  antennx  thick,  the  body  oval-shaped, 
and  the  scutelUim  very  small. 

Metandiyaj  Fabr.,  with  the  maxillary  palpi  evidently  serrated,  the  thorax  depressed  at  the  sides,  and  the 
scutellum  moderate-siied.     [.V.  caraboides,  a  common  British  species.] 

Ilypulust  Pk.,  has  the  body  narrow  and  nearly  linear,  with  the  thorax  oblon^and  narrow  behind.  D.  quercinu*^ 
[a  very  rare  British  species]. 

Serropal/ms,  iiellw.,  has  the  antennie  slender,  subcylindric,  the  body  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  the  maxillary 
jialpi  strongly  serrated. 

Serropalpiis,  Gyll.,  differs  from  the  last  in  havinj^  the  body  soft,  the  maxillary  palpi  scarcely  serrated,  and  the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed.    [Two  very  rare  British  species.] 

The  fourth  tribe,  (Edemeriles,  is  nearly  alHed  to  the  preceding  in  the  insertion  of  the  antennne,  l)ifid 
mandibles,  bilobed  penidtimate  joint  of  the  tarsi,  and  securiform  maxillary  palpi ;  but  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Xolhm,  which,  although  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  preceding,  difters  in  having  the  hind 
femora  thickened)  exhibits  a  series  of  characters  which  does  not  allow  them  to  he  confounded  with 
any  other  Heteromera.  The  body  is  long,  narrow,  nearly  linear,  xvith  the  head  and  thorax  rather  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra ;  the  antennae  are  longer  than  these  parts  of  the  body,  serrated  in  some,  but 
composed  of  long  cylindric  joints  in  the  others ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  is  more  or  less 
produced  into  a  short  muzzle,  with  the  eyes  more  prominent  ;  the  thorax  is  at  least  as  long  as  broad, 
nearly  square  or  cylindrical ;  the  elytra  are  linear,  narrowed  behind,  and  often  flexible.  These  insects 
are  related  to  the  Telephori  and  Zonites.  They  are  found  in  flowers  or  trees  ;  their  metamorphoses 
are  not  known.     They  form  a  single  genus, — 

Q5DEMERA,    OIlV 

A'uMi«,  Zei^l.  (Oi;)Ay«,llIig:.),  has  the  antennae  short,  simple,  and  inserted  in  a  notch  in  the  eyes  ;  the  hind  thighs 
thickened  in  one  sex,  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  tarsal  claws  bifid.  [iV.  davipes,  a 
very  rare  insect,  found  in  Huntingdonshire.] 

JVi<ebus,  Fischer,  ought  probably  in  a  natural  system  to  be  placed  here. 

Caloput,  Fab.,  has  the  antennae  very  long  and  serrated,  the  hind  legs  simple,  with  the  second  joint  very  short. 
C.  terralicornis,  [a  common  continental  species]. 

Sparednis,  Megerle,  differs  from  Calopus  in  having  the  antennae  simple. 

Dytihii,  Fisch.,  has  the  antennae  also  filiform,  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes  ;  the  elytra  are  not  narrowed  at  the 
tips.    D.  helopioides,  [a  continental  species]. 

CEdemcra,  OUv,  has  the  hind  legs  thickened  in  one  8e.x,  the  antenns  long  and  slender  in  one  sex,  and  the 
elitra  very  much  narrowed  at  the  tips.  [CEd.  carulea,  a  very  common  British  insect.  Several  of  the  species 
have  been  separated  as  distinct  subgenera  by  Stephens.] 

The  fifth  and  last  tribe  of  the  Stenelytra,  that  of  the  Rhijncostoma,  is  composed  of  insects  some  of 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  (Edemerites,  whilst  the  others  appear  to  belong  in  a  natural  order 
to  the  family  of  the  Weevils  (Rhyncophora).  The  head  is  evidently  prolonged  in  front,  in  the  shape  of 
a  muzzle  or  flattened  rostrum,  having  the  antennae  at  its  base  and  in  front  of  the  eyes,  which  are  al- 
ways entire.     These  insects  form  a  single  genus 

JlYCTERUS, — 

Some  of  whicli  have  the  antenn.-e  filiform,  and  the  muzzle  not  dilated  at  the  tip. 

Sleiiosloma,  Latr.  {Leplura,  Fabr.),  has  the  body  narrow,  the  thorax  conical,  truncated,  the  elytra  flexible,  nar- 
rowed to  a  point.    (Ed.  roaliata,  Latr.,  [South  of  Europe]. 

Mticlerus,  Clairv.,  has  the  body  ovoid,  solid,  silky,  [with  the  elytra  entire] ;  the  antenna  appear  to  be  12-jointed. 
[J/.  grUextSy  a  continental  sptcies.] 
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Rhinosimus,  Latr.  [Salpingiu,  Illig.),  has  the  antennae  terminatctl  by  an  elongated  mass,  formed  of  three  or  five 
joints  1  the  muzilc  very  flat,  with  a  produced  angle  on  each  side  before  the  tip.  They  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  require  in  a  natural  order  to  be  arranged  near  to  Anthribtu  of  Fabricius,  by  whom  indeed  they  were  united 
therewith.    The  body  is  depressed  and  the  palpi  thicker  at  the  tips.    [.S.  roboHs,  a  pretty  minute  British  species.] 

Our  second  general  division, — 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  HETEROMERA,— 
The  Trachelides, — 
Have  tlie  head  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  carried  on  a  kind  of  neck,  wliich,  being  as  wide  as  the 
front  of  the  thorax,  prevents  it  from  being  immersed  therein  up  to  tlie  eyes ;  the  body  is  often  soft, 
with  the  elytra  flexible,  not  striated,  and  often  very  short,  one  partially  lapping  over  the  other ;  the 
maxilte  are  never  hooked ;  the  tarsal  joints  are  entire,  and  the  ungues  bifid.  The  majority  live  in 
the  perfect  state  upon  different  vegetables,  devouring  the  leaves  or  sucking  the  honey  of  the  flowers  : 
many,  when  seized,  depress  the  head,  and  contract  the  feel,  as  if  they  were  dead  ;  others  are  very  active. 

We  divide  this  family  into  six  tribes,  forming  the  same  number  of  genera.  The  first  tribe,  Lagriarite, 
has  the  body  elongated,  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  with  the  thorax  either  subcylindric  or  square,  or 
ovoid  and  truncated  ;  the  antenns  inserted  near  a  notch  of  the  eyes,  simple,  filiform,  or  thickened  gra- 
dually to  the  tips ;  generally  moniliform,  with  the  last  joint  longer  than  the  preceding  in  the  males ; 
the  palpi  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  long  and  triangular  ;  the  tibire 
long  and  narrow ;  the  two  anterior  curved  ;  tlie  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed,  and  the  ungues 
neither  bifid  nor  toothed.  The  indigenous  species  inhabit  woods,  and  are  found  upon  different  vegetables ; 
the  body  is  soft,  the  elytra  flexible,  and,  like  the  Cantharides  and  Meloes,  they  feign  death  when  taken. 

Lagria  proper,  is  composed  of  specieswhich  have  the  antennee  gradually  thickened,  and  partly  or  entirely  moni- 
liform, the  last  joint  ovoid  or  oval,  the  head  scarcely  advanced  in  front,  and  the  thorax  subcylindric  or  square. 
[L.  hirta,  a  very  common  British  insect,  of  small  size ;  found  in  hedges,  in  which  also  I  have  found  its  larvae, 
which  is  hairy,  with  the-extremity  of  the  body  bifid.) 

Statira,  Latr.,  is  formed  of  exotic  species  resembling  the  genus  Agra ;  prolonged  in  front,  and  suddenly  nar- 
rowed behind  the  eyes. 

lleinipephis,  Latr.,  doubtfully  belonging  to  this  tribe,  has  the  antenna:  filiform,  short,  and  elbowed,  the  body 
linear  and  depressed,  and  the  head  heart-shaped. 

The  second  tribe,  Pyrochroides,  approaches  the  preceding  in  respect  of  the  tarsi,  the  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Imdy,  which  is  however  depressed,  with  the  thoiax  nearly  orbi- 
ciUar  or  trapezoidal ;  the  antenna;,  at  least  in  the  males,  are  pectinated  or  feathered  ;  the  maxillary  palpi 
are  but  slightly  serrated,  and  terminated  by  a  subsecuriform  joint ;    the  labial  filiform  ;  the  abdomen 
elongate,  entirely  covered  by  the  elytra,  and  rounded  behind.  They  are  found  in  the  spring  in  woods,  the 
larvae  Uving  beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  they  form  the  genus— 
Pyrochroa,  GeolTr. 
Dendroides,  Latr.,  has  lung  feathery  branches  to  the  antennse.  (Exotic  species.) 
Pyrochroa  proper,  has  the  antennae  simply  pectinated.    [Pyrochroa  rubeiig,  a  very  abundant 
British  species,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  with  black  legs  and  antenna:.] 

The  third  tribe,   Mordellona,  although  not  distinguished  by  any  constant   cha- 
racter, derived  from  the  tarsi,  ungues,  antenna;,  or  palpi,  is  easily  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  general  form  of  the  body,  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head  low,  the  tho- 
rax trapezoid  or  semicircular,  the  elytra  very  short,  or  narrow  and  pointed  at  the 
tips,  as  well  as  the  abdomen.     In  their  antennse,  many  approach  the  Pyrochroides  ; 
'''''■  '^Zblmf""'       others,  in  their  maxilla;,  ungues,  tarsi,  and  parasitic  habits,  are  allied  to  Nemognatha; 
and  Sitaris,  subgenera  of  the  last  tribe  of  this  family,  but  they  are  removed  from  both  by  their  extreme 
agility,  and  the  firm  texture  of  their  integuments.     Tliey  form  the  genus — 

MORDELLA,  Linn. 

Some  have  the  palpi  of  unequal  thickness  throughout,  the  antennie  of  the  males  strongly  pectinated  or  fan- 
shaped,  the  extremity  of  the  mandibles  not  notched,  and  the  tarsal  ungues  denticulated. 

Ripiphonm,  Bosc,  has  the  wings  extended  beyond  the  elytra,  which  are  as  long  as  the  abdomen  ;  the  tarsal  un- 
gues bifid;  the  antennae  strongly  tipectinated  in  the  males,  w;jiserrated  in  the  females.  Some  naturalists  have 
found  in  the  nests  of  the  common  Wasp,  many  living  individuals  of  the  [English  species],  Ri/iiphoriis  paradoxus 
which  has  been  thence  inferred  to  be  parasitic  in  the  larva  state  in  such  situations.    Nevertheless,  from  anobser- 
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vation  of  M.  Fariiies,  the  Inrva  of  the  Iwo-spotteil  lUpiphorus  lives  and  undergoes  its  changes  in  the  st.ilk  of 
the  Erijnijium  campcstre. 

Mi/uililes,  Latr.  (72J/>jifiiM,  Thiiidi.),  has  thewinns  also  extended,  but  the  elytra  are  very  short  ;  the  antenna.'  ore 
very  strongly  feathered  ;  the  tarsal  claws  are  toothed. 

Peltcutoma,  Fisch.,  has  also  the  tarsal  claws  toothetl,  hut  the  winjfs  [and  abdomen]  are  entirely  covered  by  the 
elytra.  [Exotic  insects,  of  moderate  siie.]  In  the  others  the  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  large  hatchet-shaped 
joint ;  the  mandibles  are  bitid  at  the  tips,  and  the  antenna'of  the  males  are  only  serrated. 

MordfUa,  Linn.,  has  the  antenna.-  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  slightly  serrated  in  the  males  ;  the  eyes  are 
not  eniargtnate,  [and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  lung  point,  M.  aculeata,  Liiiu.,  and  many  other  small 
Uritish  species]. 

Anatpis,  Geofl'r.,  has  the  antennie  simple,  ami  rather  thickened  to  the  tips,  the  eyes  notched,  [and  the  abdomen 
not  pointed].    A.fruntalit  [and  numerous  other  uiinute  Uritish  insects]. 

The  fourth  tribe,  Anihicidea,  possesses  siiiiple  or  but  slightly  serrated  and  filiform  antennx,  or  but  Utile 
thickened  at  the  tips ;  the  joints  very  nearly  alike,  except  the  last,  which  is  rather  longer,  and  oval ;  the 
inaxillao'  palpi  are  temiinated  by  a  hatehet-shapcd  joint ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  hilohed ;  the 
body  narrower  in  front,  with  the  eyes  entire  or  scarcely  eniarginate.  Some  of  these  species  are  found 
upon  plants,  but  the  majority  live  on  the  ground,  and  run  with  great  quickness :  their  larva;  are  probably 
jxirasites.    They  compose  the  genus, — 

NoTo.xus.GeolTr. 

■S'oraptia,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  nearly  semicircular,  and  the  antennie  inserted  in  a  notch  of  the  eyes,  fiUfoim. 
They  haveagreat  analogy  mth  Mordella,  Cistela,  &c.,  in  their  form.    (.S.///»en,  a  minute  Uritish  species.) 

Steropfs,  Stev.  {Bttutaniis,  Illig.),  has  the  antenna;  tenninated  by  three  long  joints. 

yofujcM  proper,  has  the  antenna-  gradually  thickened,  the  joints  conical,  and  the  thorax  of  a  reversed  ovoid  form, 
narrowed,  and  truncated  behind,  or  divided  into  two  globose  knots.  Some  species  [to  which  English  Entomologists 
restrict  the  name  A'ofoj-iw],  have  the  thorax  produced  into  a  horn  over  the  head.  iV.  mynoceroff,  Linn,  [a  small 
British  species  found  in  sand  banks].  Those  with  the  thorax  unarmed  [form  the  restricted  genus  Anl/iiau  of  En- 
glish authors.    A. /uncus,  and  many  other  minute  species],  some  of  which  are  apterous. 

The  two  following  tribes,  which  terminate  the  Heteroraera,  have  several  characters  in  common : 
mandibles  terminated  by  a  simple  point ;  paljji  filiform,  or  hut  slightly  thickened  at  the  tips ;  abdomen 
soft ;  elytra  flexible ;  possessing  vesicatory  pov\ers ;  ungues  generally  bifid.  In  the  perfect  state,  many  of 
them  are  herbivorous ;  but  many  amongst  them  are  parasites  whilst  larvEe. 

The  fifth  tribe,  Horiales,  ditfcrs  from  the  succeeding  by  having  the  ungues  denticidated,  and  furnished 
with  a  seta ;  and  the  antennae  are  filiform,  not  longer  than  the  thora.\  ;  the  lahruni  small ;  manddjles 
strong  and  exposed  ;  palpi  filiform  ;  thorax  square,  and  the  two  hind  legs  very  robust,  at  least  in  one  sex. 
The  transformations  of  Horia  macutata  are  described  in  the  Tram.  Linn.  Soc.  of  Lotidwi,  [by  the  late 
Lansdown  Guilding].  The  larva  destroys  that  of  a  large  Carpenter  Bee  {Xyhcopa  teredo,  which 
makes  its  nest  in  the  trunks  of  trees  in  St.  Vincents)  :  this  is  effected,  as  the  author  supposes,  by  the 
larva  of  the  beetle  devouring  the  provisions  laid  up  in  store  for  the  larva  of  the  Xylocopa,  which  is  of 
course  starved  to  death.     This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus — 

HoBiA,Fabr.,— 
Speciesof  which  Inhabit  the  Intertropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  East  India. 
Ciadtes,  Latr.,  has  the  head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  and  the  posterior  femora  greatly  thickened- 

The  sixth  and  last  tribe,  or  the  Vesicatory  Beetles  {Cantharidice),  is  (Ustinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  the  tarsal  ungues,  which  are  very  deeply  divided,  so  as  to  appear  double ;  the  head  is  generally 
large,  broad,  and  rounded  behind  ;  the  thorax  is  generally  narrowed  behind,  approaching  the  shape  of 
a  truncated  heart ;  in  others  it  is  nearly  orbicular  ;  the  elytra  are  often  slightly  inclined  at  the  sides  ; 
they  counterfeit  death  when  seized,  and  many  at  such  times  emit  a  yellowish  liquid  from  the  joints  of 
the  feet,  which  is  caustic,  and  of  a  penetrating  odour,  the  organs  for  the  secretion  of  which  have  not 
been  observed.  Several  species  {Meloe,  Mijlabris,  Cantharis,)  are  employed  externally  as  vesicants,  and 
internally  as  a  powerful  stimulant ;  the  latter  is  however  very  daugerous  in  its  application. 

.  This  tribe  is  formed  of  the  genus — 

AlELOE,  Linn., — 

Which  has  been  divided  into  various  others.  The  anatomical  researches  of  Messrs.  Leon  Dufour  and  Bretonneau 
upon  theeplpastlc  powers  ofthese  Insects,  enable  us  to  arrange  these  generlcgroups  In  a  natural  order,  only  slightly 
differing  from  that  already  adopted.  The  latter  has  discovered  that  Sltaris  does  not  possess  this  properly  ;  It  also 
resembles  Zonitis  in  its  general  structure,  and  the  latter  are  contiguous  to  Cantharis.    These  Insects  therefore 
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occupy  one  extremity  of  this  tribe,  whence  it  becomes  easy,  from  a  comparative  study  of  other  relations,  to  pursue 
the  series  to  the  other  extremity ;  this  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  progressive  changes  of  the  antennx. 

Cerocomay  Geoff.,  has  only  nine  joints  in  the  antennae  of  both  sexes,  those  of  the  males  being  of  a  very  irregular 
construction.  The  species  appear  towards  the  summer  solstice  in  great  abundance  at  the  same  place  ;  they  are 
found  upon  flowers,  especially  the  wild  chamomile.  N.  Schdfferi^  Linn.  [None  of  the  species  are  found  in 
England.] 

Ili/cleus,  Latr.  (Dices,  Dej.),  has  the  two  or  three  terminal  joints  of  the  antennae  united  (at  least  in  the  females), 
into  a  thick  ovoid  mass,  the  number  of  joints  being  nine  or  ten.    Mylabris  impunctata,  Oliv.    [Exotic  species.] 

Mi/labiis,  Fabr.,  has  longer  antennje,  with  eleven  distinct  joints  in  both  sexes,  gradually  terminating  in  a  club  ; 
the  eleventh  or  last  joint  being  large  and  ovoid. 

Megerle  has  separated  some  species,  from  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  intermediate  joints  of  the  antenna?, 
into  the  genus  Lydm,  some  of  which  are  better  characterizedby  having  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ungues  toothed. 
Mylabris  chicorii,  Linn.,  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  and  its  vesicatory  properties  are  as  powerful  as  the  Can- 
tharis  of  the  shops,  with  which,  no  doubt,  it  is  mixed  in  Italy.    The  Chinese  use  M.  pustulata. 

(Enas,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna  not  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  with  the  last  joint 
conoid. 

Meloe,  Linn.,  has  the  antennae  composed  of  short  rounded  joints,  the  middle  ones  being  the  thickest,  and  some- 
times arranged  so  that  these  organs  make  a  strong  crescent  in  some  males  ;  the  wings  are  wanting,  and  the  oval 
elytra  partially  cover  the  abdomen.  They  crawl  slowly  on  the  ground  and  low  plants  [in  the  spring],  emitting  an 
oleaginous  reddish  fluid  from  the  joints  of  the  feet.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  they  are  used  instead  of,  or  mixed  with, 
the  common  Cantharides.  I  have  regarded  them  as  the  Buprestes  of  the  Ancients,  who  attributed  to  them  very 
pernicious  properties,  such  as  destroying  oxen  when  eaten  by  them. 

M.  Proscar abeeus,  Linn,  [the  common  British  species],  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  black  colour,  shining,  very 
punctate,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  thorax,  antennje,  and  feet,  tinged  with  violet.  According  to  De  Geer,  the 
female  deposits  in  the  earth  a  great  number  of  eggs  united  into  a  mass.  The  larvae  have  six  feet,  two  lilaments  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  and  attach  themselves  to  flies,  which  they  suck.  Mr.  Kirby  thought  this  larva  «as  an  ap- 
terous insect  or  parasite,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pediculus  melii(<£,  and  at  first  I  adopted  this  opinion.  Dufour 
also  formed  it  into  a  distinct  genus,  Ti'iungultnus.  But  the  recent  researches  of  Lepeletier  and  Ser\'ille,  who  have 
reared  these  TriunguUni  from  the  eggs  of  isolated  females  of  Meloe,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  they  are  the 
young  of  the  Meloe.  We  know,  indeed,  that  many  Heteromera  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  various  Bees- 
may  it  not  be  the  same  with  these  Meloes,  the  larvae  of  which  attach  themselves  to  the  Bees  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  provisioned  nests,  in  which  they  then  take  up  their  abode  ? 
The  remaining  subgenera  have  ordinary-sized  wings  and  elytra. 

Tetraoiiyr,  Latr.,  has  short  maxillae,  and  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  bilobed.  [Exotic  insects,  chiefly  Brazil.] 
Cantharis,  Geoff".  (Li/Ua,  Fabr.),  has  short  maxillae,  entire  tarsal  joints,  and  the  head  is  larger  than  the  thorax. 


Canih: 


Blister-fly],  is  of  a  shiny  ; 


2en  colour,  with  black  antennae.  M.  V.  Audouin 
has  studied  its  anatomy  with  great  care.  [Ann. 
Sci.  Nat.  vol.  ix.)  This  insect  appears  in  our  cli- 
mate [France]  towards  the  summer  solstice,  and 
is  found  most  abundantly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  of 
which  it  consumes  the  leaves;  it  emits  a  most 
penetrating  odour.  Its  larva  lives  in  the  earth, 
and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables.  [It  has 
lately  been  found  in  immense  numbers  in  Eng- 
land, but  very  locally.]  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  another  species,  C.  vittata^  is  enjployed 
for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  found  in  abundance 

Fig.  77  — Cantli^iris  vcsicnturitt.  UpOn  the  pOtatO. 

ZonitiSy  Fabr.,  has  the  anteunje  slenderer  than  in  Cantharis  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  filiform,  and  the  maxillae 
short. 

In  the  t^vo  following  subgenera  the  maxillae  are  terminated  by  a  very  long  silky  filament. 

Netnognatha,  Latr.,  having  filiform  antennae,  and  the  thorax  nearly  square. 

Gnathium,  Kirby,  with  the  antennae  rather  thickened  at  the  tip,  and  the  thorax  narrowed  in  front.  [Both  con- 
sisting of  e-xotic  species.]  :^ 

Sitaris,  Latr.  {Apalus,  Fabr.),  has  the  elytra  suddenly  narrowed,  so  as  to  expose  part  of  the  wings.  They  reside 
in  the  larva  state  in  the  nests  of  Mason-bees.    [S.  humeralis,  a  rare  British  species,  beautifully  figured  by  Curtis.] 

Apalus  proper,  Fabr.,  has  the  elytra  not  so  strongly  narrowed,  and  the  middle  joints  of  the  antenna  rather 
dilated. 

The  third  general  section  of  the  Coleoptera  (Tetramera)  exclusively  compnses  those  species 
which  have  four  [distinct]  joints  to  all  the  tarsi,  [a  minute  joint,  overlooked  by  most  authors, 
being  affixed  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  joint,  and  between  the  lobes  of  the  so-called  penul- 
timate joint ;  hence  the  supposition  of  Latreille  that  the  loss  of  thefifth  joint  was  caused  by  the 
basal  joint  becoming  coalescent  with  the  second  joint,  cannot  be  maintained.] 
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All  these  insects  feed  upon  vegetable  substimces.  Tlicir  liirva;  liave  generally  short  feet,  or 
they  arc  wanting  and  replaced  by  fleshy  lobes  in  a  great  number.  The  |)crfeet  insect  is  found 
upon  the  flowers  or  leaves  of  plants.  I  divide  this  section  into  seven  families ;  the  larva;  of  the 
first  four  or  five  live  mostly  hidden  in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  and  are  generally  deprived  of 
feet,  or  have  them  very  minute ;  many  of  them  devouring  the  hard  and  ligneous  particles.  These 
beetles  are  the  largest  of  the  section. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TETRAMERA,— 

The  Wekvii.s  {Rhyncophora), — 
Is  distinguished  liy  the  anterior  elongation  of  the  head,  which  forms  a  sort  of  muzzle  or  prohoscis  ;  tlie 
majority  have  the  abdomen  tliick,  and  tlie  antenna;  ell)Owcd  and  often  clavate  ;  the  penultimate  joint 
of  the  tarsi  is  nearly  always  hilobed,  and  the  posterior  femora  are  toothed  in  the  majority. 

The  larva;  have  the  body  oblong,  like  a  very  soft  white  worm,  with  a  scaly  head,  and  destitute  of 
feet,  or  having  only  small  fleshy  tubercles  in  their  stead.  They  devour  diflercnt  parts  of  vegetables ;  many 
five  entirely  in  the  interior  of  fruits  or  seeds,  and  often  commit  great  havoc ;  their  pupas  are  incloseil 
in  a  cocoon.  Many  Rhyncophora:  also  injure  us  in  the  perfect  state,  when  they  happen  to  become  very 
numerous  in  certain  limits.  They  puncture  the  buds  or  leaves  of  various  cultivated  plants,  and  feed 
upon  their  parenchyme. 

[If  Latreille,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  found  it  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  compelled 
to  omit  many  minute  details  occasioned  by  the  works  of  Germar  and  Schonherr,  the  latter  published 
in  1826,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  do  this  now  that  Schonherr's  great  work  has  appeared  upon 
the  Weevils,  occupying  ten  thick  octavo  volumes.] 

Some  have  the  labrum  distinct;  the  anterior  elongated  part  of  the  head  short,  broad,  depressed,  and 
muzzle-shaped  j  the  palpi  very  distinct,  fihform,  or  thickened  at  the  tip.     They  compose  the  genus — 

Bruchus,  Linn., — 
Which  is  thus  divided  :— Those  species  with  the  antenn.-e  thickened  at  the  tips,  the  eyes  not  notched,  and  which 
have  five  joints  in  the  four  anterior  tarsi,  form  the  subgenus  Rhinosimm,  which  we  have  from  the  latter  character 
placed  in  the  Heteromera. 

Those  with  similar  autennte  and  eyes,  but  with  only  four  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  the  penultimatejoint  being  bilobed, 
form  that  of 

AiitfiribtUy  Geotf.,  of  which  the  species  are  found  in  old  wood,  or  amongst  flowers. 

Bruchua  proper,  has  the  antennre  liltform,  often  serrated  or  pectinated,  and  the  eyes  entire ;  the  anus  is  naked, 
and  the  hind  feet  generallyvery  large. 

The  female  deposits  an  egg  in  the  young  and  tender  germ  of  various  leguniinose  or  cereal  plants,  palms,  &c., 
upon  which  the  lar\'a  feeds,  and  within  which  it  undergoes  its  transformations  :  the  perfect  insect,  in  order  to 
make  its  escape,  detaches  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  like  a  small  cup  ;  hence  the  small  holes  too  often  observed  in 
peas,  dates,  &c.    The  perfect  insect  is  found  upon  flowers. 

Bruchus  Pisi,  Linn.,  is  two  lines  long,  black,  with  grey  spots  on  the  elytra;  it  does  great  mischief  in  certain 
years  [to  peas],  especially  in  North  America.    [The  genus  is  very  extensive.] 

Vrodon,  Sch.  [Bruchela,  Meg.],  differs  in  having  the  three  terminal  joints  of  the  antennae  thickened. 

Rh^bua,  Fischer,  has  the  elytra  flexible,  and  the  tarsal  ungues  bifid.  R.  gebteri,  Fis.  [a  minute  beautiful  green 
species]. 

Xylophilus,  Bonelli,  has  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  mass  (Anthicut  populnent,  oculatus,  pi/gtiueus).  [Some  of  these 
have  been  separated  by  me  into  the  genera  Aderiis  and  Englenet  in  the  Zoological  Journal ;  they  appear  nearer 
allied  to  Nothus  and  other  Heteromera.] 

The  others  have  no  visible  labrum ;  the  palpi  are  short,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  of  a 
conical  form  ;  the  anterior  prolongation  of  the  head  forms  a  beak  or  proboscis. 

Sometimes  the  antennae  are  straight,  inserted  upon  the  proboscis,  and  composed  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  joints. 

Those  which  have  the  three  or  four  terminal  joints  forming  a  mass,  compose  the  genus — ■ 
Attelabus,  Linn.,  and  particularly  of  Fabricius. 

They  devour  the  leaves  or  tender  parts  of  vegetables,  the  females  of  the  majority  rolling  up  the  leaves,  in  which 
they  lay  their  eggs,  furnishing  also  a  retreat  for  their  young  during  the  period  whilst  they  are  feeding. 

The  proportions  of  the  prohoscis,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  terminated,  the  tibiae  and  abdomen,  have  afforded 
characters  for  the  establishment  of  four  subgenera. 
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Jpoderus,  distinct  by  the  head  aflfixed  to  the  thorax  by  a  rotule. 

Ai?i/ii,  iiai        the  head  immersed  to  the  eyes  in  the  thorax. 

Rhynchites,  has  the  proboscis  dilated  at  the  tip,  and  the  abdomen  nearly  square. 
R.  Bacc/itts  [a  splendid  but  very  rare  British  species],  lives  on  the  vine,  the  larvje 
inhabiting-  the  rolled-up  leaves,  which  it  devours,  and  thus  sometimes  commits 
great  damage. 

ApioHy  Herbst.,  has  the  body  pear-shaped.  See  the  monographs  of  Germar  and 
Kirby,  in  Tmns.  Linn.  Soc^  vol.  xii.  [Some  of  the  species  do  much  damage, 
devouring  the  seeds  of  clover.] 

Rhinotia,  Kirby  [Beliis,  Sch.])  has  the  body  almost  linear,  and  the  antennae 
thickened,  but  not  clubbed. 

Enrhinns,  Kirby,  has  the  antennas  terminated  by  a  long  mass,  the  last  joint 
being  greatly  elongated  in  the  males. 

Tubicenus,  T>e}.  (Auletes,  Sch.),  has  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  perfoliated 
mass,  and  the  abdomen  is  oblong. 

Those  which  have  the  antennae  filiform,  with  the  last  joint  alone  forming  the  mass,  the  proboscis 
often  longer  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  and  often  differently  terminated,  and  always  stretched 
out  in  front,  the  body  elongated,  and  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  bilobed,  compose  the  genus— 
Brentus,  Fab,  (CurcuUo,  Linn.) 

These  insects  are  peculiar  to  warm  climates.  Some  of  them,  which  have  the  body  linear,  and  the  antennie  filiform, 
and  U-jointed,  form  the  subgenus 

Br^n^w*  proper,  Linn.,  whichhas  been  greatly  cut  up  by  Schonherr.  From  the  statements  of  Savi  andLacordaire, 
it  appears  that  these  species  are  always  found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  only  European  species  is  the  Brentus 
italiciis. 

Ulocerm,  Schon.,  has  the  body  linear,  and  the  antennae  ll-jointed. 

Cylas,  Latr.,  has  only  10-jointed,  and  the  thorax  nodose. 

Sometimes  the  antennne  are  distinctly  elbowed,  the  basal  joint  being  much  longer  than  the  following. 
These  form  the  genus  Curculio,  Linn. 

We  divide  them  into  Brevirostres  and  Loiigirostres,  according  as  the  antennae  are  inserted — near  the 
tip  of  the  rostum,  close  to  the  mandibles, — or  further  back,  either  near  the  middle  or  at  the  base. 

The  Brevirostres  form,  according  to  Fabricius,  two  genera,  ]^Brach}jcerus  and  CurcuUo]. 
Brachycerus,  Fabr.— 
Has  allthe  joints  of  the  tarsi  entire,  without  cushions  beneath ;  the  antennce  are  short,  scarcely  elbowed,  and  only 
9-jointed,  the  last  forming  the  mass ;  they  want  wings  ;  the  body  is  very  rugose,  or  unequal.    They  are  peculiar  to 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa,  living  on  the  ground  in  sandy  places,  and  appearing  early  in  the  spring.    According 
to  M.  CaiUiaud,  the  Ethiopian  women  suspend  one  of  the  species  round  their  necks  as  an  anmlet. 

CURCULIO,— 

Has  nearly  all  the  under-side  of  the  tarsi  cushioned,  and  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed.  The  antennre  are  U 
or  l2-jointed,  comprising  the  false  joint  by  which  they  are  sometimes  terminated.  Although  here  much  more  re- 
stricted than  in  the  Linnaean  system,  tins  genus  comprises  an  immense  number  of  species,  particularly  described 
by  Schonherr  and  Germar,  who  have  greatly  divided  it.  They  may  be  divided,  according  to  our  own  obsen'ations, 
into  two  principal  divisions. 

I.  Those  in  which  the  mentum,  more  or  less  orbicular,  occupies  all  the  oral  cavity,  and  hides  the  maxillae  and 
mandibles,  which  are  not  distinctly  toothed. 

Ci/clomus,  (including  Schonherr's  Cn/ptops,  Deracanthm^  and  Amycterus),  has  the  tarsi  not  pulvillose,  and  the 
penultimate  joint  scarcely  bilobed.     In  all  the  rest  the  tarsi  are  pulvillose,  and  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Curcutio  proper  (including  avery  great  number  of  genera  of  Schonherr),  is  winged,  and  has  the  lateral  impres- 
sions of  the  rostrum  oblique,  and  directed  do^vnwards ;  the  fore  legs  scarcely  ditfer  from  the  rest.  The  South 
American  species,  forming  the  genera  Entimmf  CMorima,  &c.,  are  remarkable  for  their  splendour,  and  often  for 
their  size.  The  Diamond  Beetle,  (CurcuUo  imperialU,)  is  one  of  them.  Other  small  species  peculiar  to  our  climate, 
of  a  much  smaller  size,  but  scarcely  less  splendid,  [especially  under  a  lens,]  and  of  a  silvery  or  green  colour,  form  the 
genus  Polydrusus^  Schonherr,  Cure,  sericeus,  micanSy  Betulte,  &c. 

Leptosomusy  Sch.,  has  the  head  very  long  behind,  the  rostrum  very  short,  the  thorax  subcylindic,  and  the  elytra 
produced  into  two  divergent  spines.    A  single  species,  C.  acumhiatits,  Fabr.    New  Holland. 

LeptoceruSy  (including  many  of  Schonherr's  genera),  differs  in  having  the  fore-legs  elongated,  the  tibiee  curved, 
the  thighs  thick  and  spined,  and  the  tarsi  often  dilated  and  ciliated ;  the  antennae  are  long  and  slender.  (Chiefly 
Brazilian  species.) 

Pkyllobius  (including  also  many  other  genera  of  Schonherr),  is  winged,  but  the  rostral  fossula  is  straight  and 
short. 

The  Brevirostres  with  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed,  the  wings  wanting,  as  well  as  the  scutelluin 
form  various  other  genera,  such  as  Oiiorhychus,  Omias,  Pachyrhynchus,  Psalidium,  ThylaciteSt  Syzygops, 
HyphantuSy  S:.c. 
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Our  secoml  general  division  of  tlic  genus  Curculio  of  Fabricius  diders  in  the  narrowness  of  tlie  mentiim,  wliich, 
from  not  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  oral  cavity,  leaves  the  sides  of  the  maxillse  and  mandibles  (which 
are  toothed)  exposed  ;  the  club  of  the  antennie  is  formed  of  five  or  six  joints. 

Those  with  only  two  teeth  in  the  mandibles,  and  the  labial  palpi  distinct,  and  which  are  destitute  of  wings,  com- 
pose the  sub-genera  3/vHio/w,  RAt/tirrhinut  (which  have  simple  tarsi),  and  Lipartin  (which  has  pulvillose  tarsi). 
Those  which  have  « ings  form  the  sub-genera  JJi/pera  and  lliilobiiit.  Those  with  throe  or  four  teeth  in  the  mandi- 
bles, and  the  labial  jmlpi  nearly  obsolete,  form  the  subgenus  Cleonm,  including  various  other  genera  of  Schonherr. 

The  Lomjiroshes,  or  those  with  the  antenna'  Inscrteil  at  a  distance  from  the  insertion  of  the  man- 
dibles, often  near  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  generally  long,  nearly  correspond  to  the  genera 
Lutis,  Hhi/nclicenus,  ami  L'alaudra,  Fabr.  In  the  first  two  the  antenna;  are  at  least  10-jointed,  butofteiier 
ll-or  12-jointed ;  the  club  being  at  least  coraposeil  of  the  last  three  joints. 

Li.xus,  Fabr.— 
Nearly  resembles  Cleonus  in  the  trophi,  the  long  fusiform  club  of  the  antennae,  the  narrow  elongated  form  of  the 
body,  and  the  armature  of  the  feet.    It  is  nearly  linear  in  L.  paraplecticus[h  common  Uritish  species],  the  larva;  of 
which  live  in  the  stems  of  PhtUandrium,  and  produce  in  horses  which  may  happen  to  eat  them  [with  the  plant], 
the  disease  called  "  paraplegic." 

/{AiHocv/fujr,  is  composed  of  a  species  with  the  antenna*  scarcely  elbowed,  and  which,  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  the  toothache,  [lias  been  specifically  named  R.  anti-odontalgicus], 

RHYNCH.VNUS,  Fabr. — 
Has  not  such  general  characters.    In  some  the  sternum  has  not  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  rostrum  ;  and  of 
these  some  have  the  antennx  ll-or  12-jointed,  and  the  legs  not  fitted  for  leaping. 

Thamnopfiitus,  is  winged,  the  antennse  short  and  scarcely  elbowed,  and  the  tibise  armed  with  a  strong  hook  at  the 
tip. 

Bagoutt  has  thetibiic  curved,  with  a  strong  hook  at  the  tip  ;  the  tarsi  long  and  filiform.  These  are  small  insects, 
found  in  marshy  places. 

Brachypus,  difters  from  the  last  in  having  the  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the  tarsi  very  much  dilated ;  the  last  joint 
sometimes  without  claws. 

Bataninus^  has  the  rostrum  very  long,  sometimes  longer 
than  the  whole  body.  B.  nucum  [the  common  Nut  Weevil], 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

RAyiicfiietiu^t  differs  from  the  preceding  by  negative  cha- 
racters; and  from  the  following  by  having  12-jointed  an- 
tenna;. 

5(Ai/nm,  having  only  ll-jointed  antennae;  the  club  com- 
posed of  seven. 

Myorhimis,  differs  in  having  no  wings.  Many  of  Schon- 
herr's  genera  are  here  united  together. 

We  now  pass  to  those  which  have  only  nine  or  ten  joints 
in  the  antennae,  and  are  able  to  leap. 

Cionus,  Clairv.,  has  the  body  nearly  globular,  but  they  do 
not  leap.  Tlie  following  are  able  to  leap,  having  thick  hind 
thighs. 

Orchettet,  has  the  antenns  fixed  upon  the  rostrum.    [Many  minute  British  species.] 
Ramphiu,  has  the  antenna;  fixed  between  the  eyes. 

In  the  remaining  Khyncha:ni  the  legs  are  apart  at  the  base,  and  the  sternum  has  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
rostrum. 
In  Amerhiniis  and  Baridhu,  the  latter  is  however  wanting. 

Those  which  possess  this  cavity  have  been  distributed  into  a  very  great  number  of  genera  by  Schonherr. 
Camptorhynclme  {Eitrhinut,  Sch.),  differs  in  having  the  terminal  part  of  the  antenna;  forming  a  thick  perfoliated 
mass. 
Centrinus,  has  the  scutellum  distinct,  the  club  of  the  antennic  elongated,  and  the  prosternum  with  two  spines. 
Ziigops,  has  the  eyes  united  above,  and  the  legs  very  long. 
Ceutorhpichiu,  has  the  scutellum  scarcely  visible,  the  antenna;  12-jointed. 
Ilydalicui,  has  ll-jointed  antennae. 

OroUtet,  has  the  body  very  short  and  sub-globose,  the  antennae  12-jointed. 

Cn/plor/iynchm,  has  the  body  oblong-convex ;  the  fore-legs  longest,  especially  in  the  males  ;  antennae  12-jointed. 
Tylodes,  is  apterous  or  sub-apterous,  with  the  scutellum  wanting. 
Calandra,  Fab. — 
Comprises  the  terminal  Longirostres  which  have  only  nine  joints  to  the  antennae,  the  last,  or  the  two  last,  forming 
the  club,  with  the  tip  spongy.    They  feed  in  the  larva  state  on  seeds  or  woody  substances. 
Anchoniu,  Sch.  (with  10-jointed  antenna;),  and 
Orlhochxtes,  Germ,  (with  9-jointed  autennff),  are  both  apterous. 
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RhinOt  Latr.,  is  wing:ed,  and  the  antennae  are  inseriea  near  the  m'lddle  of  the  rostrum  ;  the  fore-feel  in  the  males 
are  very  lon^. 

Cttlaiidra  proper,  has  the  antennae  much  elbowed,  but  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum. 

Calajidra  itranaria,  the  Com  Weevil,  commits  great  havoc  in  canaries,  its  larva  feeding  on  the  grain  ;  that  of 
C.  palmarum  feeds  on  the  palm.    Its  lar^'a  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

Coesonits,  has  short  antennfe,  inserted  near  the  middle  of  the  rostrum. 

Drt/opthortts,  Sch.,  has  only  6-Jointed  antennae,  and  5-  jointed  tarsi ;  none  of  the  joints  being  bilobed. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TETRAMERA,— 
The  Xylophagi, — 
Have  not  the  head  produced  into  a  muzzle ;  the  antennae  are  thickened  towards  the  tips,  or  perfoliated 
from  the   base ;   always   short,   with   fewer   than   eleven  joints  in  the  majority  ;    the  tarsi   (which 
appear  to  be  5-jointed  *  in  some),  generally  entire,  or  baring  the  penultimate  joint  dilated  and  heart- 
shaped  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  antennae  are  always  terminated  by  a  club,  either  solid  and  ovoid,  or 
divided  into  three  plates,  and  the  palpi  are  short  and  conical.     These  insects  generally  live  in  wood, 
which  their  larvae  pierce,  forming  burrows  in  every  direction  ;  and  when  abundant  in  forests,  especially 
those  of  firs  and  pines,  they  destroy  the  trees  in  a  few  years,  rendering  them  unfit  to  be  used  in 
the  arts.     Some  are  also  very  destructive  to  the  olive  ;  others  feed  on  fungi. 
We  divide  this  family  into  three  sections. 

1.  Those  which  have  the  antennie  composed  of  ten  joints  at  least,  either  terminated  in  a  thick  mass, 
generally  solid,  or  having  three  elongated  plates  ;  or  forming  a  cylindric  and  perfoliated  mass  from  the 
base,  and  the  palpi  are  conical ;  the  anterior  tibiae  in  the  majority  are  toothed,  and  armed  with  a  strong 
hook ;  and  the  tarsi  have  the  penultimate  joint  generally  bilobed.  Some  have  the  palpi  very  short,  and 
the  antennae  terminated  in  a  solid  or  trilamellar  mass,  preceded  by  five  joints  at  the  least.  These 
Xylophagi  compose  the  genus — 

ScoLYTDS,  Geoffr. 
In  some  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bilobed,  and  the 
antennae  have  seven  or  eight  joints  preceding  the  club. 
Byturgus,  Latr.,  has  the  club  of  the  antennae  solid,  globular, 
and  annulated.  [H.  piniperda,  and  numerous  other  species 
of  minute  size,  some  of  which  are  very  destructive  to  pine 
forests.] 

Hylesinus,  Fabr.,  has  the  club  of  the  antennae  solid  and 
annulated  ;  but  pointed  at  the  tip. 
Scolptus  proper  (Eccopiogasier,  Herbst.)  has  the  antennae 
F,    so— I  ^  rormcus  ivnoKT^phus— 3, 4.  -"^  «  iiyiur^-us  piniperpn   Straight,  naked ;  the  club  solid,  very  compressed,  its  annuli 
(ii  itur  11  Hiic  and  mn^-iiifiL-d) .  forming  couccntric  constrictions.  [5.  destructor,  and  several 

other  species,  the  former  of  which  is  exceedingly  injurious,  destroying  the  elms  in  great  quantity  round  London.] 
Camptocerus,  Dej.,  has  the  male  antennae  furnished  below  the  club  with  long  filaments. 
Phlo'iotribus,  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  club  of  the  antennae  being  formed  of  three  long  filaments. 
In  the  others  the  tarsal  joints  (apparently  five  in  number)  are  entire,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  commences  at 
the  sixth  or  seventh  joint. 

Tomicus,  Latr.,  has  no  notches  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  tibiae  are  not  striated.  [Numerous  minute, 
cylindric  species.] 

Platypus,  Herbst.,  has  the  sides  of  the  thorax  notched  to  receive  the  femora,  and  the  tibiae  are  transversely 
striated. 

[The  insects  of  this  genus,  or  rather  family,  have  been  recently  described  by  Dr.  Erichson  in  Weigmanns  Archiv., 
and  figured  in  Dr.  Ratzeburg's  Forst  Insecten.    Several  new  genera  are  established  in  these  works.] 

The  others  have  the  palpi  large,  very  visible,  and  of  unequal  length.  The  body  is  depressed  and 
narrowed  in  front ;  the  antennae  either  2-jointed,  the  second  joint  being  very  large  and  irregular-shaped, 
or  10-jointed,  and  entirely  perfoliated  ;  the  tarsi  are  entire.  These  are  exotic  insects  [of  the  most 
singular  appearance  and  greatest  rarity],  which  compose  the  genus 

Paussus,  Linn., — 
[Of  which  I  have  published  a  monograph  in  the  Trans.  Linn.,  and  Enlomol.  Society,  proposing  several 
new  genera]. 

'  LatreiUe  obsen-es,  that  these  appear  to  be  allied  to  Cryptophagus,  I  are  extremely  close  in  their  relations  to  the  CttrcalionldiB.  others 
and  Oliver  analogous  Pentameroos  Coleoptera  [The  fact  is,  that  I  possess  no  other  relation  than  that  of  beinfr  minute  in  size,  and 
whilst  Borne  of  the  species  here  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Xylophagi,  I   xylopbagons  in  habits.] 
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Paussut  proper,  has  only  two  joints  to  the  antrnnsp,  the  second  very  larj^e  and  compressed. 
Hftlotorut,  Dalm.,  composted  of  a  single  species  apparently  with  uct-llif  and  with  the  antenna:  scarcely  longer  than 
the  head,  and  2-Jointed. 
Cerapterusy  Sired.,  has  the  antcnnie  10-jointed  and  perfolinted. 

2.  Those  wliich  have  only  10-jointed  antennrc,  and  the  maxillarj'  palpi  arc  not  narrowed  to  the  tips, 
hut  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  thicker  at  the  tips  ;  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  always  entire. 
They  are  divi&ihlc  into  two  principal  genera  ;  those  with  the  three  terminal  joints  forming  a  perfoliated 
mass  compose  that  of — 

DosTRiCHUS,  GeofTr. 

Bostrichut  proper,  has  the  body  cylindrical,  the  thorax  forming  a  kind  of  hood  over  the  heat).  The  species  are 
foiMui  in  old  wood  and  timber.    [iJ.  capiicinus,  a  rare  Hritiah  species.] 

Psoa,  Fabr.,  has  the  body  narrower,  and  thorax  flat. 

Cit,  Latr.,  has  the  body  oval,  depressed,  or  but  little  elevated ;  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  much  lonj^er  than  the 
others ;  the  head  of  the  males  often  horned.    [Many  nnnute  species,  found  in  fungi.] 

Sphindits,  scarcely  appears  to  me  to  differ  from  the  last. 

Atrmosoma,  DeBmar.,  has  the  body  long,  linear,  and  the  mandibles  robust  and  exserted.  [N,  elongata,  a  singular 
small  and  very  rare  British  species,  found  under  the  bark  of  old  palings.] 

The  second  principal  genus, — 

MONOTOMA,— 

Has  the  club  {or  tenth  joint)  of  the  antenna*  solid,  and  button-shaped;  the  body  is  elongated,  with  the  front  of  the 
head  narrowed  into  an  obtuse  muzzle ;  the  palpi  are  very  small,  and,  as  well  as  the  mandibles,  not  prominent. 

StfHchita^  Helw.,  has  not  the  front  of  the  head  prolonged,  and  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antenme  are  alike. 

Ceryion,  Latr.,  has  the  front  of  the  head  produced  into  an  obtuse  triangle;  the  first  joint  of  the  antennx  much 
longer  than  the  second;  the  body  nearly  oval  or  parallellipiped,  and  the  elytra  not  truncate  behind.  [C  histeroidt.s^ 
a  small  species  found  under  the  damp  bark  of  trees.] 

Rhyzophaguty  Herbst.,  differs  from  Ceryion  in  its  narrow  elongated  form  and  elytra  truncate  at  the  tip  ;  the 
tarsi  appear  to  me  pentamerous. 

Monotoma,  Herbst.,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  the  head  as  large  as,  and  separated  from,  the  thorax, 
by  a  narrowed  part.  Ceryion  picipes  [and  other  small  species,  of  which  Aub^  has  ^ven  a  monograph  in  the 
AnnaUs  dc  Soc.  Entomol.  de  France]. 

3.  Those  which  have  eleven  distinct  joints  to  the  antennie;  the  palpi  filiform,  or  thickened  at  the 
tips  in  some,  or  slender  at  the  tips  in  others,  the  tarsal  joints  are  entire. 

In  some  of  these  the  club  of  the  antennae  consists  only  of  two  joints.     These  form  the  genus 
Ltctus. 

Lyetut  proper,  Fab.,  has  the  mandibles  and  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  exposed. 

Z>iorfc»m(7,  Megerle,  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  hidden  by  the  side  of  the  head;  the  body  oval,  oblong, 
convex.    D.  subterranea. 

Bitoma^  Herbst.,  differs  in  having  the  body  long,  narrow,  depressed.  [B.  creiiata^  a  small  British  species,  found 
under  the  bark  of  trees.} 

In  the  others  the  three  or  four  terminal  joints  of  the  antenna;  form  the  club,  the  last  being  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding joints. 

In  some  the  mandibles  are  concealed  or  scarcely  visible ;  these  are  the  genus 

MVCETOPHAOUS, — 

Cohfdinmt  Fabr.,  has  the  antenna^  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  and  inserted  beneath  the  advanced  sides  of  the 
head,  and  terminated  by  a  perfoliated  mass. 

Mijcetophagus  proper,  has  the  antennte  at  least  as  long  as  the  thorax,  the  body  oval,  thorax  transverse,  and  the 
club  of  the  antennae  commencing  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  joint.  [3/.  guadripustidatus,  and  several  other  species  of 
small  size,  found  imder  old  stamps  of  trees,  bark,  &c.] 

Tripfiylluiy  Meg.,  has  the  club  of  the  antennie  shorter,  and  formed  suddenly  by  the  last  three  joints,  the  last  being 
globular. 

MeryXy  Latr.,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  exserted,  and  terminated  by  an  enlarged  joint,  of  a  reversed  triangular 
form.    [3/.  ruposut,  Latr.,  New  Holland.] 

Da*ycenu,  Brongn.,  has  3-jointed  tarsi;  the  antennae  have  all  the  intermediate  joints  capillary,  and  very  setose; 
the  abdomen  is  nearly  globular. 

Latridiiu,  Herbst.  has  the  palpi  very  short,  pointed  at  tip;  the  head  and  thorax  narrower  than  the  abdomen, 
which  is  subquadrate,  or  subovate  ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  is  very  thick.  [L.  porcatM^  and  other  species 
of  minute  insects,  having  domestic  habits.] 

Siivaniu,  has  the  body  nearly  linear,  the  thorax  longer  than  broad,  and  as  broad  as  the  base  of  the  elytra;  the 
palpi  nearly  filiform.    [T.  dentatus,  a  small  flat  insect,  often  found  floating  in  tea  and  coffee,  introduced  with  the 

In  others  the  mandibles  are  entirely  exposed,  and  large ;  the  body  often  narrowed  and  depressed.  These  insects 
compose  the  genus — 
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Trooosita,  Olivier. 

Trogosita  proper,  has  the  antenhfe  shorter  than  the  thorax,  the  mandibles  shorter  than  the  head,  and  the  max- 
itlx  with  a  single  lobe. 

Trogosita  manritanica,  Linn.,  a  flat  beetle,  four  lines  lon^,  of  a  pitchy  black  colour,  found  in  nuts,  bread,  and  in 
the  bark  of  trees  :  its  larva,  known  in  Provence  under  the  name  of  the  Cadelte^  attacks  grain. 

Proslomis,  Latr.  (Megagnalhm,  Meg.),  has  the  mandibles  very  long,  and  two  lobes  to  the  maxillie ;  the  body  is 
long;  and  narrow.     Trogos  mandibulariSy  [a  continental  species]. 

Pmmndra,  Dalm.,  has  the  anteimffi  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  with  the  eleventh  joint  alone  of  the  antennx  en- 
larjfed,  in  form  of  a  reversed  triangle.    [Exotic  species,  lately  monographed  by  Mr.  Newman.] 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TETRAMERA,— 
The  Platysoma, — 
Approaches  the  last  in  respect  to  its  internal  anatomy,  entire  tarsi,  and  habits ;  hut  the  antenns  are  of 
equal  thickness,  or  slendered  at  the  tips ;  the  mandibles  are  always  exposed  ;  the  palpi  sliort,  body 
depressed,  and  thorax  nearly  square.     These  insects  are  found  under  the  bark   of  trees,  and  may  he 
united  into  the  single  genus 

Cocujus,  Fabricius,— 
CKciyKs  proper,  has  the  antennae  shorter  than  the  body  in  many  species,  with  the  basal  joint  shorter  than  the 
head.    [C  clavipes,  depressus,  &c.   See  my  raemior  on  these  insects  in  Zoolog.  JournaW] 
Dendrophagus,  Gyll.,  has  the  antennie  longer,  and  cylindrical,  with  the  basal  joint  longer  than  the  head. 
Vleoiola,  Latr.  {Brontes,  Fabr.),  has  similar  antennae,  but  the  third  joint  is  as  long  as  the  following  ;  the  mandi- 
bles, in  the  typical  species,  are  furnished  with  a  long  horn-like  appendage. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TETRAMERA,- 
The  Longicornes, — 
Has  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  furnished  beneath  with  short  brushes ;  the  first  and  second  [not 
the  second  and  third,  as  described  by  Latreille],  being  heart-shaped,  and  the  third  [not  the  fourth] 
deeply  bilobed,  with  a  small  nodule,  representing  a  joint,  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  joint ;  the  labium, 
placed  upon  a  short  transverse  mentum,  is  generally  membranous,  heart-shaped,  or  bifid  ;  or  horny,  and 
in  shape  of  a  very  short  transverse  segment  of  a  circle,  in  others  (Parandra).  The  antenna:  are  fili- 
form or  setaceous,  generally  at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  either  simple  in  both  se.xes,  or  serrated, 
pectinated  or  fan-shaped  in  the  males  ;  the  eyes  of  the  greater  number  are  kidney-shaped,  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  antennse ;  the  thorax  is  trapeziform  or  narrowed  in  front ;  in  those  which  have  the  eyes 
rounded  entire,  or  scarcely  emarginate ;  in  wliich  case  the  legs  are  long  and  slender,  with  the  tars 
elongated. 

The  larvae,  nearly  all  of  which  reside  in  the  interior  of  trees,  or  under  the  bark,  are  destitute  of  feet, 
or  have  them  only  very  small ;  the  body  is  soft,  whitish,  thickest  in  front,  with  the  head  scaly,  and 
furnished  with  robust  mandibles,  the  other  parts  not  being  prominent.  They  do  much  injury  to  trees, 
especially  those  of  large  size,  piercing  them  very  deeply,  or  forming  burrows  in  them.  (See  the  memoir 
of  Lansdowti  Guilding,  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Linntean  Transactions).  Others  devour  the  roots  of 
plants ;  the  females  have  the  abdomen  terminated  by  a  tubular  and  horny  oviduct.  These  insects 
produce  a  slight  sharp  sound,  by  the  friction  of  the  peduncle  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen  against  the 
inner  recess  of  the  thorax,  when  they  alternately  cause  it  to  enter  and  withdraw  it. 

In  the  system  of  Linna;us,  these  insects  form  the  genera  Cerambyx,  Leptura,  Necydales,  whicli 
GeofTroy,  Fabricius,  and  other  naturalists  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  simplify  by  the  transposition 
of  species,  or  by  establishing  other  generic  groups.  From  the  immense  quantity  of  species  discovered 
since  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  characters  assigned  to  these  genera,  a  complete 
revision  of  the  family  had  become  necessary,  [which,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of 
this  work,  has  been  effected  hy  ServiUe,  in  the  Annates  de  la  Societe  Entomulogique  de  France,  in 
which  a  series  of  long  memoirs  has  been  published  hy  this  author,  containing  numerous  new  genera, 
the  number  of  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  Messrs.  Hope  and  Newman,  in  recent  memoirs 
published  in  this  country]. 

We  divide  the  Longicornes  into  two  primary  sections. 

The  first  section  has  the  eyes  either  deeply  notched  or  crescent-shaped,  or  long  and   narrow ;  the 
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head  is  iiumcrscJ  as  ilccp  as  Ihese  organs  in  the  thorax,  not  being  separated  by  a  sudden  neck  ;  in  many 

it  is  vertical. 

Some  of  these  have  the  terminal  joint   of   the    palpi   either   conical  or  triangular,  or  cylindric  and 

truncated  at  the  tip ;  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxilla;  is  straight,  (not  inwardly  curved  at  the  tip) ;   the 

head  is  generally  porrected,  or  but  slightly  incUned ;  and  in  those  few  which  have  it  vertical  (Dorcacerm), 
it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the  bo<ly,  and  the  antennio  arc  very  wide  apart  at  the  base,  and  spinose ;  the 
thorax  often  very  rough,  and  rarely  cylindrical.  These  Longicornes  coniiiose  two  principal  groups  or 
tribes,  [Prionii  and  Ceramtycini]. 

1.  The  Prionii  have,  for  their  characters,  labrnni  wanting  or  very  small,  and  scarcely  distinct ;  man- 
dildes  very  strong  and  large,  especially  in  the  males ;  inner  lobe  of  the  ma.xi!la;  wanting,  or  very  small  ; 
antenna;  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  or  the  notch  of  the  eyes,  but  not  encircled  by  them  at 
the  base ;  thorax  often  trapezoid  or  square,  crenulated,  or  toothed  at  the  sides. 

Parandra,  Latr.,  Ima  the  niitcnna;  simple,  nearly  moniliforni,  comprca.socl,  not  longer  than  tlie  thorax,  and  the 
terminal  lobe  of  the  maxilla'  small,  .scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpi;  it  is  more  especially 
ilistinffuishcd  by  the  horny  tongui'let  in  the  form  of  a  very  short  transverse  seun.ent  of  a  circle,  neither  notched  nor 
li>lied  in  front,  and  hy  theiarsi  having  the  penultimate  joint  scarcely  bilobed,  and  the  last  joint  longer  than  all  the 
rcst.nithtwosetiiat  thctipofasinall  appendage  between  theclaws.  Thcbodyi8parallellipiped,(aud  very  shining]. 
The  species  are  peculiar  to  America.    Type,  P,  licrig^  Latr. 

SpoiiJulis,  Fabr.,  approaches  I'arandra  in  the  form  of  its  antenna;  and  maxillary  lobes,  but  it  has  the  tonguelct 
OS  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Longicornes,  membranous,  heart-shaped ;  the  penultimntejoini  of  the  tarsi  is  deeply  bilobed, 
and  it  is  destitute  of  the  setigerous  appendage  between  the  claws.  S.  Oupraloides,  Linn.,  6  or  7  lines  long.  [In- 
habits  the  North  of  Europe.] 

PrioniM.— The  thiril  and  last  genus  of  this  tribe  has  the  antennae  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  serrated  or 
pectinated  in  some,  simple  and  slender  at  the  tii»s,  and  with  elongated  joints  in  others ;  the  terminal  lobe  of  the 
maxillee  Is  at  least  as  long  as  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  jialpi ;  the  body  is  generally  depressed,  with  the  thorax  square 
or  trapezoid,  and  either  toothed,  spined,  or  angular  at  the  sides. 

These  insects  only  tiy  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night,  and  always  settle  upon  trees.  Some  exotic  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  size,  and  the  enormous  developcment  of  their  mandibles.  The  larv.-c  of  Priomis  arri- 
cornit,  which  lives  in  the  wood  of  the  Gossampinus  tree,  is  eaten  pjy  the  natives  of  South  America]. 

This  genus  comprises  a  very  great  number  of  species,  which,  from  the  variety  in  the  form  and  size  of  their 
mandibles,  antennie,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  divisible  into  many  smaller  subgenera,  described  by  M.  Serville,  [in 
the  memoir  above  alluded  to].  Some  of  the  species  have  the  body  elongated,  straight,  with  the  thorax  much  shorter 
than  the  abdomen,  and  greatly  curved  at  the  sides,  and  the  mandibles  of  large  size  in  the  males.  Amongst  these 
are  the  continental  species,  P.  scabriconiist  and  many  large  exotic  species. 

Others  have  the  body  not  so  oblong,  somewhat  depressed  in  front,  and  with  moderate-sized  mandibles  in  both 
sexes,  and  the  antenna'  strongly  serrated  in  the  males.   Amongst  these  is 

Prioniis  coriariut  [the  only  British  species],  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  brown  black  colour.  It  lives  in  the 
larva  state  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  oaks,  &c.  :  when  ready  to  undergo  its  transformation,  it  forms  a  hole  in  the 
earth. 

Auacolus,  Lep.  and  Serv.,  has  the  elytra  small  and  triangular.   [Brazilian  insects.] 

Other  species,  of  varied  and  often  metallic  colours,  have  the  body  shorter  and  broader,  nearly  oval,  the  anteniinp 
simple,  the  head  prolonged  behind  the  eyes,  &c. 

The  Cerambycini  have  the  labrum  very  distinct,  and  extending  across  the  entire  front  of  the  bead  ; 
the  two  ma.xiUary  lobes  are  very  distinct  and  exserted  ;  the  mandibles  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  alike 
or  scarcely  differing  in  the  two  sexes ;  the  eyes  always  notched  ;  the  antenna  ordinarily  as  long  as, 
or  longer  than  the  body ;  the  thighs,  or  at  least  the  four  anterior,  are  generally  davate,  being  slen- 
der at  the  base. 

We  arrange  in  the  first  place  those  which  have  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  evidently  thicker  than  the 
preceding,  of  a  triangular  or  conical  form  ;  the  head  not  being  materially  narrowed,  and  prolonged  in 
front  like  a  muzzle,  the  thorax  not  dilated  from  the  front  to  the  hind  part,  and  the  elytra  not  in  the 
shape  of  small  scales,  nor  suddenly  nan-owed  from  the  base  and  terminated  like  an  awl.  These  con- 
stitute the  normal  group  of  the  Cerambycini,  the  others  being  in  several  respects  anomalous,  the  last 
of  which  appear  to  connect  this  tribe  with  the  following.  They  compose  the  genera  Cerambyx,  Clytus, 
Calltdium,  and  part  of  Slenocorus,  Fabr.  They  are  the  Cerambyx  of  Linnaeus,  to  which  some  of  his 
I.epturae  are  to  be  united.  Modern  Entomologists  [especially  Serville,]  have  greatly  augmented  the 
number  of  their  generic  groups,  but  their  characters  are  so  slight  that  they  may  he  reduced  to  one, — 

Cekambyx. 

A  great  number  of  species,  all  from  South  .\mcrica,  proportionably  shorter  and  broader  than  the  followmg,  w,.  n 

the  antenns  often  pectinated,  serrated,  or  spined,  are  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  the  thorax,  of  which  the  length 
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nearly  equals  half  of  that  of  the  elytra,  sometimes  smooth,  semiorbicular,  with  a  sinsrle  tooth  at  the  posterior 
ani^les,  sometimes  very  unequal  and  tubercular  ;  the  prosternum  is  either  carinated  or  terminated  in  a  point, 
either  flat,  truncated,  entire,  or  notched  at  its  posterior  extremity,  which  is  applied  to  a  produced  lobe  of  the  nieso- 
sternum  ;  the  fore-legs  at  least  are  wide  apart  at  the  base.  The  scutellum  is  large  in  some,  the  tarsi  short  and 
dilated. 
Lhsonotus,  Dalm.  (with  the  antennre  greatly  compressed  and  serrated,  or  semi-pectinated  and  long;),  and 
Megaderufi,  l)ej.  {with  simple  antennae,  shorter  than  the  body),  form  a  first  division,  having  the  thorax  nearly 
semi-orbicular  and  very  large,  with  a  single  tooth  on  each  side  at  the  hind  angles,  and  the  scutellum  veiy 
large. 

Those  with  the  thorax  very  rough  and  multidentate,  the  antenna;  long,  simple,  or  slightly  spined,  and  the  thorax 
very  large,  form  four  subgenera. 

Dormccnw,  Dej.,  having  the  head  vertical,  large,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and  the  scutellum  small. 
Type,  Ceramhyx  barbattis,  Oliv. 

Trachyderes^  Dalm.,  with  the  thorax  large  and  much  broader  than  the  head  ;  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
prosternum,  and  also  the  opposite  part  of  the  mesostemuuj,  elevated  and  keeled. 

Lophoiwcerus,  Latr.,  has  the  head  much  narrower  than  the  thorax,  and  with  the  third  and  three  following  joints 
of  the  antennae  furnished  with  hairs.     Ccrambi/x  barbicornis,  Oliv.,  &c. 

Cfenodes,  Klug,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  antennse  much  shorter  than  the  body,  and  pectinated  or 
serrated  ;  the  thorax  toothed  at  the  sides.     {Ctenodes zonata,  &c.) 

In  the  following  the  thorax,  either  square  or  cylindrical,  orbicular,  or  nearly  globular,  is  much  shorter  tlian  the 
elytra;  the  prosternum  is  neither  carinated  nor  pointed  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and  the  scutellum  is  always 
small. 

P/itenicocerus,  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  third  and  following  joints  of  the  male  antenna;  pro- 
longed into  flattened  plates,  forming  a  large  fan.  P.  Dejeanu  ;  Brazil.  In  the  rest  the  antennai  are  only  simple 
or  serrated. 

CalUch-oma,  Latr.,  comprises  many  species,  remarkable  for  their  colours,  and  the  agreeable  odour  they  emit, 
and  these  exhibit  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  maxillary  palpi  being  very  much  smaller  than  the  labial,  and  even  than 
the  maxillary  lobe,  which  is  advanced;  the  posterior 
tibiie  are  often  compressed.  [The  only  British  species,] 
Cemmbyx  moschatuSy  Linn,  [or  the  Musk  Beetle  as  it  has 
been  erroneously  named,  the  scent  it  emits  being  more 
like  otto  of  roses  than  musk],  is  about  an  inch  long,  en- 
tirely green,  or  shaded  with  blue,  some  specimens  being 
of  a  more  golden  colour.  [This  handsome  species  is  very 
common  upon  willows,  and  may  be  easily  detected  by  its 
scent.]  There  are  numerous  other  species  found  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America. 

Other  Longicornes  of  the  same  division,  but  with 
ordinary-shaped  maxillary  palpi,  are  distinguished  from 
the  following  by  possessing  twelve  distinct  joints  in  the 
antennK,  at  least  in  the  males  ;  we  unite  them  into  the 
single  subgenus— 

Acantfiopteni^,  Latr.— Some  American  species,  with 
the  thorax  nearly  square  or  subcylindrical,  and  the  elytra 
ordinarily  terminated  by  one  or  two  spines,  are  called 
^Stcnucorus,  by  Dalmau  ;  others,  peculiar  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  thorax  nearly  globular, 
and  the  antennae  simple  and  not  fasciculated,  form  the  subgenus  Purpuricenus.  Types,  Cerambyx  Kce/deri,  Dcs- 
fuiituiniiy  &c.    Another  species, 

Cerambyx  alphmsy  Linn.,  has  the  body  depressed,  and  the  third  and  three  following  joints  of  the  antenna;  ter- 
minated by  a  little  bundle  of  hairs. 

The  following  Cerambycini  have  only  eleven  joints  to  the  antenna; ;  some,  or  at  least  the  males,  have  the  antenna; 
long  and  setaceous  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone  ;  the  thorax  is  either  nearly  square 
and  a  little  dilated  in  the  middle,  or  oblong  and  nearly  cylindi'ical ;  it  is  often  rugose,  and  tubercled  at  the  sides. 
These  compose  the  subgenus 

Cerambyx  proper,  some  of  which  have  been  further  separated  under  the  name  of  Hamaticfiertts,  having  the 
thorax  very  rough,  and  spined  or  tubercled  at  the  sides  in  the  middle,  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  tifth  joints  of  the 
antenna;  evidently  thicker  than  the  following,  thickened,  and  rounded  at  the  tip.  C.  hei'os,  Fab.,  is  an  abundant 
continental  species,  the  larva  of  which  forms  deep  burrows  in  oak  wood,  and  which  is  probably  the  Cossus  of  the 
ancients. 

Wo  unite  in  the  same  subgenus  different  species  of  Callichroma  of  Dejean,  having  the  thorax  entire  or  scarcely 

unequal,  and  either  oval  or  subcylindrical.    These  are  exotic,  and  nearly  all  from  America,  being  of  small  size. 

We  further  unite  in  the  same  genus  the  Gnonuc  of  Dejean,  having  the  thorax  very  long  and  cylindrical. 

The  Cerambycini  with  the  antennae  generally  scarcely  longer  than  the  body,  the  thorax  always  unarmed,  and 

scunetimes  nearly  globular  or  orbicular,  and  sometimes  narrower  and  subcylindrical,  the  palpi  always  very  short, 

terminated  by  a  thicker  joint  than  in  the  preceding,  form  the  genus  CalUdium^  which  now  constitutes  three:— 
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Certallum,  Dcj.,  has  the  head  at  least  as  broaJ  as  the  thorax,  which  is  cylimlrical,  or  slishlly  dilated  in  llic 
middle.    Type,  C.  ruficolle,  Fabr.  [a  French  species]. 

Ctylm,  Fab.,  has  the  head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  nearly  globular.  Clylus  arcualut,  [a  rare  llritish  speciis, 
and  others]. 

Cullitlium,  has  the  thorax  in  like  manner  broader  than  the  head,  llattened,  and  orbicular.  [Callid.  Bajuliim,  a 
very  common  insect,  very  destructive  to  wooden  posts  and  rails.] 

We  terminate  this  tribe  by  insects  wliicli,  in  respect  to  the  palpi,  tlie  form  of  the  head,  ttiora.\,  and 
elytra,  as  well  as  their  respective  proportions,  otTer  various  exceptions  or  anomalies,  commencing  with 
those  in  which  tlie  thorax  has  a  form  analogous  to  tliat  of  Certallum.  It  is  of  the  breadth  of  the  head 
and  of  tliat  of  the  base  of  the  elytra,  or  scarcely  narrower,  ami  either  subcylindrical,  round,  or  orbicular, 
aud  is  broader  towards  the  middle.  All  the  thighs  are  clavate,  and  placed  upon  a  suddenly  formed 
slender  and  elongated  pedicle.  The  elytra  in  the  majority  are  eitlier  very  short,  or  suddenly  narrowed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  and  then  subulated.  Those  of  the  first  groups  however  do  not  exhibit 
such  diversity  in  the  elytra. 

Obrium,  Meg.,  has  the  head  rounded,  and  not  prolonged  in  front  into  a  muzzle  ;  the  palpi  with  the  last  joint 
thickened,  and  truncate  at  the  tip;  antenna.'  shorter  than  the  body,  aud  thorax  long  and  narrow. 

Wihiolraffiu,  Germ.,  has  the  head  produced  into  a  muzzle ;  the  thorax  suborbicular.  They  evidently  approacli 
the  next  subgenus, 

A'fiyrfa/;*,  Linn.,  are  theonly  species  which  have  the  elytra  contracted  into  a  pair  of  very  short  scales,  or  extended 
to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  but  narrowed  suddenly  at  a  little  distance  from  the  base,  thus  (alone)  resembling  (Ede- 
mera  ;  the  abdomen  is  long  and  narrow,  and  apparently  pedunculateil  at  the  base.  The  species  with  subulated 
elytra  comiwse  the  subgenus  Slenoptertu,  (S.  rufa,  Linn.)  [a  reputed  British  species.]  Those  with  very  short, 
scalclike  elytra  form  the  subgenus  Necydalia  proper,  or  Molorckut,  Fab.  Type,  N.  major,  Linn,  [a  rare  British 
species,  figured  by  Curtis]. 

Certain  species,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  African  islands.  New  Holland,  New  Ireland,  and 
New  Zealand,  anomalous  in  several  respects,  and  which  in  a  natural  order  ought  probably  to  be 
placed  between  the  Lamiariae  and  Lepturetic,  will  terminate  the  division  of  the  Cerambyeini.  These 
have  the  palpi  nearly  filiform,  with  the  last  joint  subcylindrical,  slightly  narrowed  towards  the  base  ; 
the  thorax  mostly  smooth,  or  slightly  unequal,  without  acute  tubercles,  dilated  from  the  front  to  the 
hind  part,  trapeziform  or  truncate  conical,  as  in  the  last  tribe  of  this  family ;  the  abdomen  is  nearly 
in  form  of  a  reversed  triangle  in  many,  and  the  elytra  are  truncate. 

Dittichocera,  Kirby,  has  the  male  antenna:  dilated  to  the  tip,  and  with  furcate  joints.    [New  Holland.] 

TmetMernus,  Latr.,  has  simple  setaceous  antennae,  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  thorax  is  lobed  behind,  prester- 
num prolouged  behind,  truncate,  and  received  into  a  notch  of  the  mesothorax.  (Undescribed  species,  from  New 
Ireland.) 

Tragoccrut,  Dej.,  has  not  the  prostemum  produced ;  the  antennse  filiform,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  body,  sub- 
serrated  ;  thorax  unequal,  and  elytra  oblong. 

Leptocents,  which  have  not  the  prostemum  produced  behind  ;  antennae  setaceous,  much  longer  than  the  body, 
especially  in  the  males,  and  the  elytra  subtriangular.     Cer.  scriptitg,  Linn.    Isle  of  France. 

The  Longieornes  of  our  third  tribe,  the  Lamiarite,  are  distinguished  by  having  a  vertical  head ; 
the  palpi  filiform  or  scarcely  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  terminated  by  a  more  or  less  ovoid  joint, 
pointed  at  the  tip.  The  outer  lobe  of  the  maxill.'e  is  slightly  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and  bent  over 
tlie  inner  division.  The  antennae  are  often  setaceous  and  simple,  and  the  thorax,  exclusive  of  its 
tubercles  or  spines,  is  nearly  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  Some  of  the  species  are  apterous,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  occurs  in  no  other  division  of  this  family. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genera  Lamia  and  Saperda  of  Fabricius,  and  some  of  his  Stenocori. 

Cerambyx  longimantis,  Linn.,  neither  belongs  to  this  genus  nor  to  Prionus,  where  it  was  at  first  placed,  but  to  a 
distinct  one  belonging  to  the  Lamiariae,  namely, 

Acrocinus,  lUig.  (Macropus,  Thunb.),  distinguished  from  all  other  Longieornes  by  having  the  thorax  furnished 
on  each  side  with  a  moveable  tubercle,  terminated  by  a  point  or  by  a  spine.  The  body  is  flattened,  the  thorax  trans- 
verse, antenn£E  long  and  slender,  the  fore-legs  longer  than  the  others,  and  the  elytra  truncated  at  the  tips  and 
terminated  by  two  spines,  the  outer  one  being  the  longest ;  the  most  remarkable  species  is  the  A.  longimanwt^  in 
which  the  thighs  and  tibiae  of  the  fore-legs  are  very  long  and  slender;  the  upper  side  of  the  body  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  grey,  red,  and  black  colours. 

All  the  other  Lamiariae  compose  but  a  single  genus, — 

Lamia,— 
Which  we  divide  into  two  sections,— those  with  the  sides  of  the  thorax  tubercular  or  spineri,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  entire  and  cylindric.    The  first  is  again  divided  into  those  with  and  those  without  wings.  A  great  number  of 
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the  former,  from  South  America,  having- the  body  shorter,  broader,  and  depressed,  with  the  thorax  transverse,  the 
abdomen  nearly  square,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  the  feet  robust,  and  the  tarsi  much  dilated,  form  the  g:enus — 
Acanthocimts,  Meg;erle,  of  which  we  possess  only  three  European  species. 
One  {L.  tedilis,  Fabr.)  is  remarkable  for  the  male  antennie  being  more  than 
four  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

Others  of  a  similar  form,  with  the  antenus  bearded  or  fasciculated,  form 
the  subgenus  Pogonocherusy  of  which  there  are  several  British  species, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  remarkable  fur  having  the  elytra  obliquely  truncate 
at  the  tips. 

Tetraopes,  is  but  slightly  elongate,  and  has  each  eye  entirely  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  tubercle,  from  whence  arises  the  antenna;. 

MunochainuSy  Dej.,  has  the  body  narrow  and  long,  the  antennie  exceed- 
ingly long,  a  strong  spine  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  middle  tibiae  slightly 

FiK.  ^l'.-Acaml.ociiius  -speculirer.  ^q^^. 

In  Dejean's  catalogue,  if  we  except  the  apterous  species,  theother  Lam'ne  of  Fabricius  are  retained  under  the 
generic  name  Lamia,  hut  Dahl  has  separated  C.  curculionoUies  and  nebulosa,  (French  species),  under  the  name  of 
MesosUy  which  is  nearer  to  Saperda,  in  having  the  thorax  notspinedat  the  sides. 

Lamia  textor,  [a  very  rare  British  species],  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour,  conducts  to — 

Dorcadion,  Dahn.,  composed  of  the  species  which  have  no  wings,  a  group  peculiar  to  Europe  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Asia,  and  of  which  the  larva  probably  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables. 

Parmena,  Megerle,  has  been  separated  from  the  last  from  having  the  antenna;  longer  than  the  body. 

The  other  Lamiarire  have  the  thorax  not  armed  at  the  sides  witli  tubercles  or  spines,  but  cylindrical,  the  body 
always  elongated,  and  nearly  linear  in  many  species.    These  compose  the  genus— 
Saperda,  Fabricius. 

Gnoma,  Fabr., restricted  to  some  species  from  Java,  New  Holland,  Sumatra,  &c.,  resemble  Lamia  in  the  position 
of  the  head  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  but  the  thorax  is  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  cylindrical,  and  more  slender  in 
the  middle ;  the  fore-legs  are  very  long.    C.  longicollis^  Giraffa,  &c. 

Adesnms,  Dej.,  has  the  first  and  third  joints  of  the  antennse  greatly  elongated,  exceeding  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole  antennae. 

Apomeci/na,  Dej.,  has  the  body  cylindric,  antennae  filiform,  short,  terminated  in  an  acute  point  ;  the  third  and 
fourth  joints  very  long,  and  the  following  very  short.     [Species  proper  to  the  East  Indies  and  Isle  of  France.] 

Colobothea,  Dej.,  has  the  antenns  close  together  at  the  base,  the  body  compressed,  the  elytra  notched  or  trun- 
cate at  the  tips,  with  the  outer  angle  produced  into  a  spine.  This  group  is  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  to  the 
most  eastern  of  the  Islandsof  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

Other  Saperds,  from  Brazil,  with  the  thorax  as  broad  as  or  scarcely  narrower  than  the  elytra,  have  the 
third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  antennae  very  elongated  and  dilated,  and  the  elytra  dilated  behind.  {Saperda  amicta, 
ioffata,SiC.)  Many  other  Saperdae  with  the  body  very  long  and  narrow  have  the  antennje  12-jointed,  thus  forming  a 
distinct  group.    {Saperda  Carditt,  &c.) 

Amongst  the  species  considered  by  all  Entomologists  as  true  Saperdae,  may  be  mentioned  Saperda  carcharias, 
Linn,  [a  British  species  lately  discovered  in  the  fens  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  in  great  quantities, 
and  which  is  figured  in  the  EntomologisVs  Text  Booli],  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  trunks  of  poplars,  and  some- 
times destroys  young  plantations. 

Some  species  have  the  body  still  more  narrow,  and  the  antennae  excessively  long. 

The  fourth  and  last  tribe,  that  of  the  Lepturette,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  eyes  rounded,  entire, 
or  scarcely  emarginate ;  the  antennsc  inserted  more  in  front,  or  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  slight 
emargination  of  the  eyes  ;  the  head  is  posteriorly  prolonged  behind  tlie  eyes  in  many,  or  suddenly  nar- 
rowed into  a  neck  at  its  junction  with  the  thorax,  the  latter  being  conical  and  narrowed  in  front.  Tlie 
elytra  gradually  diminish  in  width  to  the  tip. 

This  tribe  composes  the  genus 

Leptura,  Linnseus,— 
Except  such  species  as  belong  to  the  preceding  tribes  and  to  the  Donacia?.  Thus  modified,  the  genus  corresponds 
to  Stenocorui,  Geoffr.,  and  to  those  of  Rhagium  and  Leptura  of  Fabricius.  In  some  species  the  head  is  elongated 
immediately  behind  the  eyes  ;  the  antennae  often  shorter  than  the  body,  and  close  together  at  the  base,  inserted  at 
a  distance  from  the  eyes  upon  two  small  eminences  like  tubercles,  and  separated  by  an  impressed  line ;  the 
thorax  is  ordinarily  tubercular,  and  spined  at  the  sides. 

Desmocernsy  Dej.,  has  the  palpf  filiform,  with  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  nearly  cylindrical  ;  thethirdand  two 
following  joints  of  the  antenna  are  dilated  at  the  external  angle,  especially  in  the  males.  D.  cyaneus.  Fab. ;  North 
America. 

The  following  differ  in  having  the  palpi  dilated  at  the  extremity,  and  terminated  by  a  conical  joint;  theantenn;e 
regular. 

VesperuSy  Dej.  [consisting  of  a  few  species  from  the  south  of  Europe],  differs  in  the  males  alone  being  winged ; 
the  thorax  is  conical,  entire,  and  without  spines  or  tubercles  ;  the  elytra  of  the  females  [which  sex  is  very  broad 
and  convex],  are  short,  and  gaping  at  the  tip. 
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RtagiHm,  Dahl.  [and  tlie  three  follon  inE,  liaviiiK  viings  in  both  sexes],  has  the  antenns  simple,  not  more  than  hair 
the  len^h  of  the  body,  and  ttie  last  joint  of  the  palpi  forms  a  trian^^ular  mass.  The  head  is  larf^e,  nearly  sqnarc, 
with  tlie  eyes  entire ;  the  sides  of  the  thorax  have  a  triangular  tubercle.  [R.  bifcuciatum,  and  two  or  three  other 
Uriti»h  siwcies.] 

Rhamnuihim,  Mep.,  has  the  antenna-  rather  shorter  than  the  body,  serrated,  with  the  third  and  fourth  joints 
shorter  than  the  following;  the  eyes  are  evidently  emarginate.    R,  Salicis,  Fab.,  [an  European  species]. 

T(].ro/Mj  (and  PnrAvfa,  Dej.),  has  the  antennae  at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  simple,  with  the  basal  joint  much 
^hortcr  than  the  head  ;  the  eyes  are  entire,  or  very  slightly  eniurginate. 

Eurijjtcra,  Serv.  &  Lep.,  has  the  antenna.'  12-joiiitc(l.    [A  Brazilian  insect.] 

Dittntia  and  Comctcs,  Serv.  &  Lep.,  have  the  thorax  spined  at  the  side,  palpi  short,  antennie  villose.  The 
former  has  the  elytra  narrowed  and  terminated  by  a  spine,  in  the  latter  they  are  linear  and  unarmed.  Uoth  are 
Urazilian. 

Stenodcrutf  Dej.,  has  the  antenna;  long,  the  basal  joint  at  least  as  long  as  the  head,  ami  the  body  long,  narrow, 
and  linear ;  the  eyes  are  entire.    [Exotic  insects]. 

In  the  other  species  the  head  is  suddenly  narrowed  immediately  behind  the  eyes;  the  antenna,  inserted  near 
the  anterior  extremity  of  their  internal  notch,  are  wide  apart  at  the  base ;  the  two  prominences  from  which  they 
spring  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane;  thethorax  is  mostly  entireatthe  sides.    These  form  the  genus — 

Lfptura  proper,  some  of  which  have  the  thorax  conical,  as  in  Lept.  unntita,  Gyll.  (L.  calcaratfi,  Fab.),  [a  very 
common  British  species,  of  a  black  colour,  with  yellow  marks  in  the  elytra],  whilst  in  others  the  thorax  is  nearly 
globular,  OS  in  L.  tomentosa,  [another  common  British  species,  of  smaller  size  and  black  colour]. 

THE  FIFTH  F.\MILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTER.V  TETR.\MEKA,— 
The  Ei'POD.\, — 
Is  coniposeJ  of  insects,  the  first  of  which  (tlie  Donacice)  so  closely  approach  tlie  last  of  the  Lcngicornes, 
that  Linnscus  and  Geoffrey  united  them  together,  and  the  last  of  wliich  are  so  close  to  the  Clirysoinelar, 
the  types  of  the  following  family,  that  the  first  of  these  naturalists  placed  them  in  this  genus.  The 
parts  of  the  mouth  exhibit  the  same  relations  :  thus,  in  the  first,  the  tonguelet  is  membranous,  bifid, 
or  bilobed,  as  in  the  Longicornes ;  the  inaxillse  also  greatly  resemble  theirs  ;  but  in  the  terminal 
Euiiodae  the  tonguelet  is  nearly  square  or  rounded,  like  that  of  the  Cycliea.  The  lobes  of  the  maxilla; 
are  however  menibrauous,  or  but  slightly  coriaceous,  whitish,  or  yellowish  ;  the  exterior  is  dilated  at  the 
tip,  and  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  palpus,  which  thus  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Longicornes 
than  of  the  Cycliea.  The  body  is  more  or  less  oblong,  with  the  head  and  thorax  nanower  than  the 
abdomen;  the  antennae  are  filiform,  or  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  are  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
which  in  some  are  entire,  round,  and  prominent,  and  in  others  slightly  notched;  the  liind  part  of  the 
head  enters  into  the  thoracic  cavity  ;  the  thorax  is  cylindrical  or  transversely  square  ;  the  abdomen  is 
larger  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  oblong,  or  in  the  form  of  a  long  triangle ;  the  joints  of 
the  tarsi,  except  the  last  joint,  are  cushioned  beneath,  and  the  penultimate  joint  is  bifid  or  bilobed  ; 
the  hind  legs  are  thickened  in  a  great  number,  whence  the  origin  of  the  family  name.  All  these  insects 
have  wings,  and  fix  themselves  to  the  stems  or  leaves  of  plants,  more  especially  to  the  Liliaceae  in  respect 
to  many  of  our  native  species;  the  larva;  of  some  (Donaciai),  devour  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  water 
plants,  upon  which  the  perfect  insect  is  found ;  those  of  others  feed  externally,  but  covered  with  their 
own  excrements,  which  forms  a  kind  of  mantle,  as  in  the  Cassidae. 

We  divide  this  family  into  two  tribes,  [Sagrides  and  Ciiocerides]. 

The  first,  Sagrides,  is  composed  of  the  genus — 

Sagra, — 
The  mandibles  of  which  terminate  in  an  acute  point.     The  tonguelet  is  deeply  bilobed.    Some  have 
the  palpi  filiform,  the  eyes  emarginate,  and  the  hind  thighs  very  thick,  with  the  tibia;  curved. 

Mef/alopus,  has  the  front  of  the  head  produced  into  a  muzzle;  the  mandibles  stron^j  and  crossing  each  other  ; 
the  antennae  are  thickened  at  the  tips.  Handsome  Brazilian  beetles.  See  the  monographs  of  Klug,  Mannerheim, 
[andGistI]. 

Sagra,  Fabr.  [first  named  Alurnus],  is  exclusively  confined  to  South  Africa,  Ceylon,  [Java],  and  Cliina,  and 
has  the  palpi  terminated  by  an  ovoid  joint,  the  antennae  nearly  filiform,  and  the  four  anterior  tibia;  straight ;  they 
are  splendidly  coloured,  being  golden,  green,  or  copper-coloured. 

The  others  have  the  palpi  thickened  at  the  tips,  the  eyes  entire,  and  the  thighs  of  nearly  equal  thickness ;  the 
body  is  narrow  and  depressed. 

OrtodacUna,  Latr..  has  the  antenna  filiform,  composed  of  reversed-conical  joints ;  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  alone 
is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  nearly  of  an  ovoid  truncate  shape.    [Several  small  British  species.] 

Psammoeciu,  Boudier  [Cri/plu,  Kirby],  has  the  antenna;  composed  of  short  joints,  thickening  to  the  tips,  and 
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the  maxillary  palpi  suddenly  terminated  in  a  larg:e  tnanffular  joint.  Anthicus  2-puncta(us,  Fab.,  placed  in 
this  situation  by  Latreille,  with  doubt  [and  inserted  by  Eng-Iish  Entomologists  near  Latridius  and  other  pesiido- 
Xylophapa.]  [The  genera  Carpopkagus  and  Megamerusy  Macleay,  are  composed  of  New  Holland  insects,  allied  to 
Sagra.] 

The  second  tribe,  Criocerides,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  mandibles  having  the  tip 
truncated,  or  with  two  or  three  teeth,  and  by  the  tonguelet,  which  is  either  entire  or  but  slightly 
notched.     It  is  composed  of  the  genus 

CttiocERis,  Geoffr.— 
which  we  divide  as  follows  :— 

Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  pointed,  and  with  two  or  three  teeth  at  the  tips.  The  palpi  are  filiform.  The 
antennae,  of  the  ordinary  thickness,  are  nearly  moniliform  in  some,  and  composed  of  reversed  conical  joints  in 
others,  with  the  tips  evidently  thickened. 

Donacia,  Fab.  (Leptura,  Linn.),  has  the  posterior  thighs  large  and  thickened ;  the  antennze  of  equal  thickness 
throughout ;  the  eyes  entire,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  almost  entirely  received  between  the  lobes  of  the  third 
joint.  These  insects  are  often  brilliantly  coloured,  and  bronzed  or  gilt.  Many  also  exhibit  a  silky  coating,  which 
must  be  useful  to  them  when  they  fall  into  the  water.  They  ordinarily  live  upon  aquatic  plants,  as  the  Sagittaria, 
Nymphaa,  &c.,  upon  which  they  take  firm  hold.  It  is  in  their  roots  that  their  larvae  reside.  Tlieir  pupee,  according 
to  M.  A.  Brongniart,  are  attached  to  their  filaments  by  only  one  side,  and  thus  form  knots  or  bulbs.  The  larvs  are 
naked  and  hidden,  like  those  of  the  Lepturidse.     [Tlie  genus  comprises  a  great  number  of  British  species.] 

Ihemonia,  Meg.  [Macropltea  of  the  British  Catalogues],  are  Donacise  with  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi 
very  small  and  nearly  entire,  and  the  last  very  long.     {D,  Equiseti  and  ZoateriS,  [rare  British  species]. 

Peiauristes,  Latr.,  has  the  hind  thighs  large,  but  the  eyes  are  notched ;  the  antennae  composed  of  shorter  joints, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  third  tarsal  joint  only  receiving  the  base  of  the  last  joint,    [Lema  varia,  Fabr.] 

Crioceris  proper  {Lema,  Fabr.),  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  hind  thighs  scarcely  different  from  the 
others.  The  antenna  are  slightly  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  are  nearly  moniUform,  the  joints  being  scarcely 
longer  than  thick ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  notched  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  forms  a  kind  of  neck. 

These  insects  live  upon  Ltliacea,  Asparagus,  &c.,  and,  like  those  of  the  preceding  family,  make  a  slight  noise 
when  seized.  Their  larvs  feed  upon  the  same  plants,  on  which  they  take  firm  hold  by  means  of  their  six  scaly 
feet.  They  have  the  body  soft,  short,  and  swollen ;  their  excrements  are  occasionally  used  by  them  to  form  a 
covering  over  the  back,  defending  them  from  the  action  of  the  sun ;  the  anus  is  for  this  purpose  placed  upon  the 
back.    They  descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pupae. 

Crioceris  mcrdigera,  the  Lily  Beetle,  is  three  lines  long,  with  the  thorax  and  elytra  red.  It  is  found  throughout 
Europe  upon  the  White  Lily.  M.  Boudier  has  published  some  observations  upon  the  French  species,  L.  brunneat 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Linncean  Society  of  Paris. 

Crioceris  Asjmragi,  [the  Asparagus  Beetle,  is  of  a  smaller  size],  being  blue,  with  the  thorax  red  with  a  spot  in  tlie 
middle,  and  the  elytra  are  yellowish  white  with  blue  markings.     [Its  lar\'a  feeds  upon  the  young  sprigs  of 
asparagus,  and  sometimes  does  damage  to  the  plants.    See  my  memoir  on  this  insect  in  tlie 
Gardener^s  Magazine.]     Cr.  \1-punctata,  Linn.,  also  feeds  on  this  plant. 

f^^  Auchenia,  Thunb.  [Crevia,  Kirby],  differs  in  having  the  eyes  entire ;  the  palpi  pointed  at  the  tip  ; 

jfiLf  j|\      the  seven  terminal  joints  of  the  antennee  thickened,  and  the  thorax  with  the  sides  dilated  in  the 
,Hri  lii        middle — (Crioceris  sttbspinosa,  Fab.) 

Megascelis,  Dej.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  mandibles  truncate ;  the  palpi  termi- 
nated by  a  swollen  truncate  joint,  with  a  small  joint-like  prolongation.    The  species  are  of  small 
Asparagi.        sizc,  and  peculiar  to  South  America. 

THE  SIXTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TETRAMERA,— 
The  Cyclica, — 
Has  also  the  under-side  of  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  spongy  or  pulvillose,  the  third  being 
bilobed,  and  the  antennse  fiUform,  or  shghtly  thickened  at  the  tips ;  the  body  is  also  generally  rounded, 
with  the  base  of  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the  elytra  in  the  species,  few  in  number,  in  which  the  body 
is  oblong ;  the  maxillae  have  the  outer  lobe  of  a  narrow  form,  nearly  cyhndrical  and  palpiforra,  aud 
the  inner  lobe  is  broader,  and  without  a  scaly  hook.  Tiie  tonguelet  is  nearly  square,  or  oval ;  entire, 
or  slightly  emarginate.  All  the  larvic  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  furnished  with  six  feet ;  the 
body  is  soft,  coloured ;  they  feed  like  the  perfect  insect  upon  the  leaves  of  different  vegetables,  where 
they  ordinarily  aftLx  themselves  by  a  glutinous  secretion  ;  it  is  there  also  where  many  of  thera  become 
pupae,  the  exuviae  of  the  larvae  being  crumpled  up  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  pupEe,  which  are 
often  varied  in  their  colours.     Other  larvae  enter  the  eai-th. 

These  insects  are  generally  of  small  size,  often  ornamented  with  metallic  and  brilliant  colours,  with 
the  body  naked  and  without  hairs.     They  arc  generally  slow  in  their  motions,  timid,  and  fall  to  the 
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earth  when  attempted  to  be  seized,  folding  tlic  antenna;  and  legs  l)cncath  the  hoily.  Many  si'ccics 
leap  well.     The  females  are  very  priililic. 

In  respect  to  the  different  habits  of  the  larvx,  the  Cyclica  arc  divided  into  four  principal  groups : — 
1.  Laiva:  which  cover  themselves  with  their  own  excrement ;  2.  Larva;  living  in  tubes,  which  they 
bear  about  with  them  ;  3.  Naked  larva; ;  and,  4.  Larvs  which  live  in  the  interior  of  leaves,  feeding  on 
their  parcnchyrae — (Cyclica  sallatoria.) 

Such  are  the  principles  which  have  influenced  us  in  bur  arrangement  of  this  family.  We  divide 
them  into  three  tribes,  from  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  antenna;,  [Cassidai-iiB,  Chrysoniclhiit,  and 
Galerucilce]. 

The  Casxiilariie,  [or  Tortoise  Beetles,]  which  fonn  the  first  tribe,  have  the  antenn.x-  inserted  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  close  together,  straight,  short,  filiform,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  or  gradually 
thickened  towards  the  tip  ;  the  mouth,  entirely  placed  beneath,  with  short,  nearly  filiform  palpij  is 
sometimes  arched  round  and  sometimes  partially  received  in  a  cavity  of  the  prosternum  ;  the  eyes  are 
ovoid  and  round;  the  feet  contractile,  short,  with  the  tarsi  flattened,  the  lobes  of  the  third  joint 
entirely  receiving  the  terminal  joint.  The  body  being  flat  beneath,  these  insects,  by  means  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  tarsi,  lie  close  upon  the  leaves,  where  they  generally  remain  immoveable.  In  other 
respects  the  body  is  generally  orbicular  or  oval,  and  margined  all  round  by  the  dilated  thorax  and  elytra. 
The  head  is  hidden  beneath  the  thorax,  or  received  in  an  anterior  notch.  Their  colours  are  very  varied, 
and  prettily  arranged  in  spots,  points,  rays,  &c.  Such  of  their  larva;  as  we  are  acquainted  with  cover 
themselves  with  their  own  excrements.     The  Cassidarix  form  two  genera.     The  first,  or  that  of 

MISPA,  Linn., — 
Has  tlic  body  oblong,  with  the  head  entire,  exiwscd,  and  free,  and  the  thorax  trapeziform.    Tlie  mandibles  have 
only  two  or  three  teeth ;  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maxilla;  is  shorter  than  the  inner ;  the  antennx  are  filiform. 

Aturniu,  Fabr.,  has  the  extremity  of  the  mandibles  prolonged  into  a  strong  tooth,  with  a  shorter  tooth  on  the 
inside;  the  tonguelet  is  homy.    These  are  South  American  insects  of  large  size. 

Ilispa,  Linn.,  has  the  mandibles  terminated  by  two  or  three  small  teeth  of  nearly  equal  size.  There  are  a  groat 
number  of  American  species.  Many  have  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  antennee, 
armed  with  many  spines.  Such  is  Hispa  atra^  Linn.^  a  small  black  species  [of  very  rare  occurrence  in  England], 
which  is  found  upon  grass. 

ChaU'puSj  Thunb.,  has  the  tibire  longer,  slender,  and  curved,  and  the  two  anterior  armed  with  a  long  spine  in 
the  male  (H.  tpinipett  Fabr.).  Some  species  of  Hispa  have  a  frontal  horn.  U,  rostralus,  Kirby,  forming  another 
subgenus. 

Cassida,  Linn. — 
Is  distinguished  from  Hispa  by  having  the  body  orbicular,  or  subovoid,  or  nearly  square  in  a  few  species.    The 
thorax,  more  or  less  semicircular,  entirely  hides  or  covers  the  head,  or  receives  it  in  a  deep  frontal  notch  ;  the 
elytra,  often  elevated  in  the  scutellar  region,  form  a  broad  margin  to  the  body  ;  the  mandibles  offer  at  Jeast  four 
teeth,  and  the  outer  maxillary  lobe  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  internal  lobe. 

Imatidium^  Fabr.,  difiers  only  in  having  the  head  exposed,  and  received  in  a  notch  of  the  thorax.    The  body  in 

all  the  Ca-ssida;  is  depressed,  nearly  round,  shield  or  tortoise-shaped,  often  elevated  pyramidically  in  the  middle 

of  the  back,  and  margined  all  round  by  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  elytra.    The  under-side  of  the  body  is  flat, 

so  that  these  insects  fix  themselves  quite  close  to  the  plants  on  which  they  are  stationed. 

Caisida  viridit,  is  about  l-6th  of  an  inch  long ;  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  black  thighs.  Its  larva  lives  on  thistles 

and  artichokes.  Its  body  is  very  flat,  and  furnished  with 
spines  all  round  the  edges,  and  entirely  covered  by  its  own 
excrement,  which  it  attaches  in  a  mass  together,  and  carries 
on  a  kind  of  fork  fixed  near  the  anus.  The  pupa  is  also  very 
flat,  with  thin  toothed  appendages  at  the  sides  of  the  body ; 
the  thorax  is  broad,  rounded  in  front,  and  covers  the  head. 
In  the  larva  of  a  species  from  St.  Domingo  the  excrements 
form  small  numerous  articulated  filaments  like  a  wig. 

[The  genus  is  very  numerous,  and  comprises  many  sin- 
gular forms,  some  of  which  have  been  recently  separated  as 
subgenera  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.] 

The  second  tribe  {Chrysomeliiur)  has  the  antenna;  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  or  near  their  inner 
extremity,  and  wide  apart.  These  insects  do  not  leap  ;  they  form,  with  the  following  tribe  and  some 
of  the  preceding  family,  the  genus  Chrysomela  of  Linna;us;  but  which,  from  its  actual  extent,  we 
have  restricted  by  the  adoption  of  some  other.  The  species  which  possess  the  above  characters  form, 
.t?  in  the  early  works  of  Fabricius,  two  geuera. 
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The  first  of  these  genera, — 

Cryptocephalus, — 
Is  composed  of  ChrysoraeUnae  in  which  the  head  is  inserted  vertically  iuto  a  swollen  thorax  hke  a  hood,  so  that 
the  hody,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder,  or  nearly  ovoid,  and  narrowed  in  front,  appears  from  above  to 
be  truncated  and  deprived  of  a  head.    The  antennw  in  some  are  more  or  less  serrated  or  pectinated  ;  in  others 
they  are  lonff  and  filiform.    The  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  always  ovoid. 

In  some  the  antenna  are  short,  pectinated,  or  serrated  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint. 

Clifthra,  Fabr.,  has  the  outer  mar^n  of  the  elytra  straight,  or  with  but  a  slight  notch  ;  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
thorax  are  rounded  and  not  arched,  and  the  anterior  are  not  inttexed  beneath.  The  body  is  always  in  form  of  a 
short  cylinder ;  the  antennas  are  always  free ;  the  eyes  entire,  or  scarcely  emarginate.  The  males  have  the  head 
generally  large,  with  the  mandibles  large  and  porrected,  and  the  fore-legs  long.  C.  qiiadripunctatay  Linn.,  [a 
common  British  species].    Its  larva  lives  in  a  coriaceous  kind  of  tube,  which  it  bears  about  with  it. 

The  following  differ  in  having  the  elytra  much  dilated  externally  at  the  base,  with  a  deep  notch.  The  posterior 
angles  of  the  thorax  are  acute  and  arched,  and  the  anterior  are  greatly  inflexed.  The  eyes  are  often  notched. 
These  are  peculiar  to  the  Xew  World. 

Chlamys,  Knoch.,  has  the  body  short,  cylindric,  or  cubic,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  very  unequal.  [See  the 
monographs  of  Klugand  KoUar.] 

Laynprosoma.,  Kirby,  has  the  body  globular  [and  very  smooth]. 

In  others  the  antennee  are  evidently  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  simple,  filiform,  or  thickened  to  the  tips. 

C'yptocephalus,  Geoffr.,  has  the  budy  cylindric ;  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the  abdomen,  and  the  antennse  and  palpi 
of  equal  thickness  throughout.    C.  sericea,  Linn,  [a  common  British  species.    The  genus  is  extremely  numerous]. 

Choragus,  Kirby,  has  the  antenna  terminated  by  three  large  joints.  C.  SheppardU  [a  small  British  species. 
This  genus  is  more  allied  to  Anthribm  and  BruchusJ] 

Euryope^  Dalm.  (having  the  mandibles  very  strong,  and  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  longer  than  the 
third),  and 

Eumolpus,  Klug  (with  the  mandibles  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  second  joint  of  the  antenna:  shorter  than  the  third), 
ditfer  in  having  the  body  narrowed  in  front  and  nearly  ovoid. 

Eumolpus  Vitis,  a  small  continental  species,  does  much  injury  to  the  vine.  This  genus  passes,  by  means  of 
Colaspis,  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  to  the  genus 

Chrysomela,— 
In  which  the  body  is  generally  ovoid  or  oval;  the  head  exposed,  advanced,  or  slightly  inclining  forwards;  the 
antennae  simple,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  often  moniliform  and  slightly  thickened  to  the  tips. 

Some,  haviDS  the  body  ovoid,  or  oval,  and  winged,  and  the  palpi  pointed  at  the  tips,  approach  Eumolpus,  and 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  following  by  the  filiform  antenna,  longer  than  half  the  body. 

Colaspijs,  Fabr.,  has  not  the  mesosternura  pointed.    [A  very  numerous  exotic  genus.] 

Podontia,  Dalm.,  has  the  mesosternum  produced  into  a  short  conical  point.    [Exotic  insects.] 

In  the  following  Chrysomelince  of  the  same  tribe  the  antennje  are  shorter,  and  composed  of  reversed-conical 
joints,  or  more  or  less  moniliform,  and  thickened  to  the  tips ;  the  false  joint,  or  appendage,  at  the  end  of  the  last, 
is  very  short,  and  scarcely  distinct. 

Some  have  the  maxillary  palpi  thick,  and  truncated  at  the  tip. 

Amongst  these  some  have  the  two  terminal  joints  of  the  palpi  united  into  a  truncated  mass,  the  last  shorter 
than  the  preceding,  and  either  transverse  or  in  the  form  of  a  short  truncated  cone. 

Phyllocharis,  Dalm.,  has  the  mesosternum  not  pointed.    [Exotic  species],  peculiar  to  New  Holland  and  Java. 

Doryphora,  lUig.,  has  the  mesosternum  pointed  like  a  horn.    Composed  of  South  American  siiecies. 

Cyrtonus,  Dalm.,  composed  of  two  Spanish  species,  has  no  niesosternal  point,  but  the  joints  of  the  antenna;  are 
longer,  the  body  more  globose,  and  the  thorax  more  elevated  transversely. 

Apanujea,  Leach,  is  allied  to  Doryphora,  but  has  the  antennae  of  the  male  8-jointed,  the  last  two  forming  a  club. 

[Trochalottota,  Westw.,  is  also  globose.    Type,  Chrysomela  badia.  Germ.    South  America.] 

Paropsie,  OUv.  {Notoc/ea,  Marsh.),  is  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  and  is  distinct  by  having  the  last  joint  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  hatchet-shaped.  [See  the  monograph  on  this  genus,  published  by  Marsham  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linmean  Society  of  London.'] 

In  the  two  following  subgenera  the  same  joint,  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  as  large  or  larger  than  it, 
is  more  or  less  semi-ovoid.    These  insects  are  widely  distributed  over  the  Old  World,  and  particularly  Europe. 

Timarcha,  Meg.,  is  composed  of  apterous  species,  having  the  body  gibbose ;  the  antennje  monilifonn,  especially 
towards  the  base ;  the  elytra  united  together,  and  the  tarsi  very  dilated,  especially  in  the  males.  These  insects 
are  found  on  the  ground  in  woods,  upon  turf,  and  low  herbs  at  the  sides  of  foot-paths,  crawling  slowly,  and  emit- 
ting a  yellow  fiuid  from  the  joints  of  their  feet  w  hen  disturbed.  They  especially  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
the  northern  countries  of  Africa.  Amongst  those  which  have  the  thorax  narrowed  behind,  and  nearly  of  a 
crescent-shape,  and  which  are  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  is  the  {Tencbrio)  Uevigatns,  Linn,  [a  common  British  species], 
from  four  to  eight  lines  long;  black,  with  the  thorax  and  elytra  smooth,  finely  punctured,  and  the  antenna  and 
feet  violet-coloured.  Its  larva  ie  green  or  violet-coloured,  very  swollen,  with  the  extremity  yellow.  It  is  found 
on  the  Lady's  bed-straw.    It  undergoes  its  transformations  in  the  earth. 

Chrysomela  proper,  comprises  those  species  of  Olivier  which  are  furnished  with  wings,  and  in  which  the  maxil- 
lary palpi,  according  to  the  subdivisions  established  above,  have  the  last  joint  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  pie- 
ceding,  of  an  ovoid-truncate  or  conic-reversed  form.    Such  is 
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Chn/somela  sangu'molenta  [a  commnn  British  sptcies^,  four  lines  lontj,  black  or  blue-black,  with  tlie  sides  oi  the 
thorax  tbickeneil,  and  the  elytra  with  a  broad  margin  of  red.    It  is  found  on  the  earth  in  fleld^,  at  the  bideti  uf 
oot-paths. 

Chrys'wu'fa  pnpuUy  Linn.,  is  blue,  with  red  elytra,  having  a  small 
black  murk  at  the  tip.  It  is  found  in  the  willow  and  poplar,  on 
which  its  lar\'a  lives,  often  in  society.  [It  is  very  abundant  in 
England],  and  forms,  with  some  others,  the  geuus  Lina  of 
Me^cerle. 

We  finish  this  tribe  with  those  Chrysomolinffi  which  have  the 
maxillary  palpi  slender  at  the  tips,  and  terminated  in  a  point. 
FiK'.  8&.  —  CbryiomrU  po^uii .  fig-  1.  Latt*  ;  2,  P»i>ft ;        Phtedotty  Meg.  (Bod  Culaphwr,  Meg.),  have  the  body  ovoid  or 
orbicular. 

ProsoeuriSf  Latr.  (Hetodes,  Fabr.),  has  the  body  narrow,  more  elongated,  and  the  terminal  joints  of  the  antenna* 
fonna  straight  mass.  [P.  pheltandrii,  a  common  British  species.  Several  other  subgenera  have  been  separated  by 
recent  authors,  and  of  which  the  Dritish  species  are  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  i//u*/r(j/*o/M  o//Jr/7MA 
Entomology.] 

The  third  and  last  tribe  of  the  Cyclica,  Galeruciffe,  has  the  antenna;  always  at  least  as  long  as  half 
the  body,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  gradually  thickened  to  the  tips,  inserted  between  tlie  eyes 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  moutli,  and  generally  close  together  at  the  base,  and  near  to  a  small  longi- 
tudinal elevated  line;  the  maxillary  palpi,  thickened  in  the  middle,  are  terminated  by  two  joints  in 
form  of  a  cone,  but  united  together  at  the  base,  the  last  being  short,  and  either  truncated,  obtuse,  or 
pointed ;  the  body  is  either  ovoid  or  oval,  and  sometimes  nearly  hemispherical.  Many,  especially 
amongst  the  smaller  species,  have  the  hind  thighs  thickened,  which  gives  them  the  power  of  leaping. 
Tliis  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

GA.LERUCA, — 

>Vluch  we  divide  into  two  principal  tribes— those  which  do  not  leap,  Jsopoda  [having  equal-sized  feel],  and  those 
which  leap,  Anitopoda,  [or  having  unequal-sized  feet]. 

Adorium,  Fabr.  {Oides,  Weber),  is  composed  of  exotic  species  having  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
dilated,  and  the  last  much  shorter,  and  truncate. 

Luperux,  (Jeoff.,  has  the  last  two  joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi  scarcely  differing  in  size,  and  the  autenure  com- 
posed of  cylindrical  joints  as  long  as  the  body.     [Small  British  species.] 

The  others,  which  have  the  palpi  terminated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  antennae  shorter,  and  composed  of 
reversed-coiiical  joints,  are  the 

Galerura  proper  [composed  of  numerous  species,  including]  Chrysomela  Tanaceti^  Linn.,  which  is  oval-oblong, 
black,  but  sliijhtly  shining,  and  with  the  elytra  strongly  punctured.    It  lives  on  the  tansy. 

The  Saltatoriai  Galerucitae,  or  those  which  have  the  posterior  thighs  thickened,  arranged  by  Fabricius  in  his 
genera  Chrijsomela^  GaUruca^  and  Crioceris,  are  reunited  into  a  single  genus  (Hallica),  in  the  systems  of  Geoffroy, 
Olivier,  and  Illiger.  These  beetles  are  very  small,  but  adorned  with  varied  and  brilliant  colours,  and  leap  with 
great  agility  and  to  a  great  height  when  disturbed.  They  often  devastate  the  leaves  of  such  vegetables  as  sen-e 
them  for  food,  their  lar\-a:  devouring  the  parenchyme,  and  undergoing  their  transformations  within  the  leaf. 
Some  species,  especially  those  which  have  been  called  in  France  puces  des  jardins,  Garden-fleas  [and  in  England 
Turnip-fleas],  do  much  damage  in  the  two  states  [of  larva  and  imago],  to  pot-herbs,  [and  especially  to  turnips  just 
sprung  up.]  South  America  is  the  country  which,  above  all  others,  abounds  with  the  greatest  number  of  these 
insects.  Illiger  has  published,  in  his  Entomological  ilaga:'tne,  an  excellent  monograph  on  these  insects,  which 
he  has  distributed  into  nine  families,  some  of  which  appear  to  us  to  form  distinct  subgenera, 

Octogouvtes,  Drapiez,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  maxillary  palpi  with  the  third  joint  swollen,  and 
the  last  very  short  and  truncate  ;  the  labial  are  terminated  in  a  point,  as  in  the  following  subgenera,  but  in  these 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  similarly  terminated,  or  subulated  at  the  tip.  The  last  jointof  the  hind  tarsi  of  Octogonoles 
is  suddenly  swollen  and  rounded  above,  with  the  claws  very  small. 

(Edioni/chtts,  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  following  by  possessing  the  last-mentioned  character,  and  includes  the 
first  two  families  of  illiger.    The  only  Eiuropean  species  is  A.  marginella,  Olivier,  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  the  following  subgenera,  the  last  joint  of  the  hiud  tarsi  is  gradually  thickened,  and  terminated  by  two 
ordinary-sized  claws. 

PsylUodes,  Latr.,  has  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  very  long,  inserted  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  which  is  produced  into  a  conical  appendage,  compressed,  toothed  at  its  edges,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
tooth.  It  corresponds  with  Illiger's  ninth  family  AUitarses.  H.  chrgsocephala,  &c.— if.  dtnt'ipet,  ar'tdeltay  &c., 
having  the  posterior  tibiae  dilated  in  the  middle  into  a  tooth,  form  another  subgenus. 

Diboiia,  Latr.  (pre\iousIy  AltttarsuSf  Latr.),  has  the  head  for  the  most  part  received  into  the  thorax,  and  the 
posterior  tibia;  terminated  by  a  furcate  spine.  (Illiger's  eighth  family,  A.  echii,  Oliv.,  &c.) 

Altica,  Latr.,  has  the  head  exposed,  the  posterior  tibiae  truncate  at  the  tips,  without  any  prolongation  or  fork, 
and  the  tarsi  terminal  and  short.  Type,  Chrysomela  oleracea,  Linn,  [and  numerous  other  British  species,  arranged 
by  Stephens  into  several  new  subgenera,  forming  Illiger's  third,  fourth,  fifth,  aud  sixth  families.] 

Longitarsiu,  Latr.,  has  all  the  characters  of  Ualtica  proper,  but  the  posterior  tarsi  are  at  least  as  long  as  the 
posterior  tibix.    (Illiger's  seventh  family.) 
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THE  SEVENTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TETRAMERA,— 
The  Clavipalpi, — 
Is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  of  the  same  section,  which,  like  these,  have  the  underside  of  the 
three  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  furnished  with  cushions  beneath,  and  the  third  joint  bilobed,  (the  ter- 
minal joint  also  having  a  node  at  its  base,  which  is  also  observed  in  the  Coccinellfe,)  by  having  their 
antenna;  terminated  by  a  very  distinct  and  perfoliated  mass,  and  by  their  maxillae  being  armed  on  the 
inner  edge  with  a  horny  tooth  ;  in  a  few,  the  tarsi  are  entire,  but  they  recede  from  the  other  Tetramera 
which  have  similar  tarsi,  by  having  the  body  nearly  globular,  and  contractile  into  a  ball.     The  body  is 
often  of  a  rounded  form,  generally  very  gibbose  and  hemispherical,  with  the  antenna;  shorter  than  the 
body  ;  the  mandibles  notched  or  toothed  at  the  extremity ;  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  much  thicker  joint ; 
the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  being  very  broad,  compressed,  and  nearly  crescent-shaped.     The 
form  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  indicates  that  the  species  are  not  carnivorous  :  the  indigenous  species 
are,  in  fact,  found  in  fungi  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  beneath  the  bark,  &c. 
They  may  be  reunited  into  the  single  genus 

Erotvlus,  Fabr.— 
Some  of  which  have  the  the  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  large  hatchet-  or  crescent-shaped  joint. 

Erotylus  proper  (including  ^(;eM«*,  Fabr.),  has  the  intermediate  joints  of  the  antennee  subcylindric,  and  the 
club  of  the  antenncB  formed  of  the  terminal  joints,  oblong;  the  inner  and  corneous  lobe  of  the  maxilla;  having 
two  teeth.  The  species  are  confined  to  South  America.  [They  are  very  numerous,  a  considerable  number  having 
been  described  by  M.  Godart  in  his  monograph  on  this  genus.] 

Triplax  (and  Tritoma,  Fabr.),  differ  in  having  the  antennce  submoniUform,  and  terminated  by  a  shorter  ovoid 
club,  and  by  the  maxillae  having  a  single  small  tooth  on  the  inner  edge.  In  Tritoma^  the  body  is  nearly  hemisphe- 
rical— T.  bipustidatum  [a  small  British  species,  of  rare  occurrence  on  fungi], — and  iu  Triplax,  the  body  is  oval,  or 
oblong.  [Several  small  British  species.]  The  others  have  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  elongated,  and  more 
or  less  oval. 

Languria,  Latr.,  has  the  body  linear,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  [3-  to]  5-jointed.  [Exotic  insects,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  Elateridae.] 

Pkalacrusy  Payk.  (Ajtuotoma,  IHig.),  has  the  body  sub-hemispherical,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  only  3-jointed. 
The  species  [are  very  numerous,  and  of  small  size.    They  are  found  upon  flowers,  and  beneath  the  bark  of  trees]. 

Agatkidium,  lUig.  (AnUotoma,  Fabr.),  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  family  by  having  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi 
simple,  and  the  body  nearly  globular.    [Minute  British  species.] 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  that  of  the  Trim  era,  has  only  three  [ordinary-sized] 
joints  in  the  tarsi ;  [a  fourth,  however,  but  very  minute,  exists  at  tlie  base  of  the  last  or  fourtli 
joint].  They  compose  three  famihes ;  those  of  the  first  two  are  closely  allied  to  the  last  of  the 
Tetramera.  Their  antennse,  always  composed  of  eleven  joints*,  are  terminated  by  a  club 
formed  of  the  last  three,  compressed,  and  of  a  conical  or  reversed  triangular  form.  The  basal 
joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  distinct ;  the  second  joint  ordinarily  bilobed,  and  the  last,  presenting 
a  knot  at  its  base,  is  always  terminated  by  two  ungues ;  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen, 
and  are  not  truncated.  The  last  of  the  Triraera,  or  the  third  family,  approach  in  this  respect, 
and  in  many  other  characters,  the  pentamerous  Brachelytra,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
section,  such  as  Mastigus,  Scydmanus,  and  have  habits  very  diiferent  from  those  of  the  other 
Trimera. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TRIMERA,— 
The  Fungicol^, — 
Have  the  antenna:  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  ;  the  body  oval,  with  the  thorax  trapezoid ;  the 
maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  rather  thickened  at  the  tips,  but  not  terminated  by  a  very  large  hatchet- 
shaped  joint ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  deeply  bilobed.     This  family  may  be  reduced 
to  the  single  genus 

EUMORPHUS, — 

Some  of  which  have  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna  much  longer  than  the  preceding  and  following.    Such  are 
Eumorphiis,  Weber,  which  has  the  club  of  the  antenna;  suddenly  formed,  solid,  and  very  compressed  ;  the  max- 

•  I,  huwevcr,  only  count  nine  in  Clyneaster,  but  from  the  smnlliiess  of  those  iniiccts,  I  may  hftve  foilcu  into  souil-  frror. 
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illary  pnlpi  are  filiform,  ami  the  two  tiTininal  joints  of  the  labial  pnlpi  form,  when  united,  a  trianj^^ular  mass.  Tln-y 
inliabit  India  and  America. 

Dapstty  Zeigl.,  has  the  antonnni  club  narrow,  eloni^ated,  with  the  joints  apart  at  the  side.    [Exotic  species.] 

The  others  have  the  third  joint  of  the  antenniu  scarcely  lonjjer  than  the  adjoininff  joints.  Many  of  the  species 
are  indigenous  [to  France  and  England],  and  live  in  Lycojwrdons,  or  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 

Endomychut,  Weber,  has  the  four  palpi  tliicker  at  the  tips ;  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antonnx  apart  at  tin- 
sides,  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  forminjf  a  reversed  trianj^lor  mass.  {E.  coccinemj  a  pretty  little  English 
species.] 

Li/coperdinay  Latr.,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  labial  larger  than  the  precedintr,  aiul 
the  two  last  joints  of  the  antenna;  forminj;  a  reversed  triangular  club.  L.  BovisUe^  [a  small  IJritish  species,  found 
in  puff-bails], 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TRIMERA,— 
The  Aphidiphagi, — 
Is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  insects  of  a  hemispherical  form ;  the  thorax  very  short,  transverse, 
almost  crescent-shaped;  the  antennic  terminated  by  a  compressed  mass  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone, 
composed  of  the  three  terminal  joints,  and  shorter  than  the  thorax  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  paljii 
is  very  large,  hatchet-shaped  ;  and  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  deeply  bilobed.  In  the  other  Trimera, 
of  the  same  family,  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  simple,  or  the  second  is  but  sliglitly  bifid,  a  cliuractcr 
which,  with  some  others,  distinguishes  these  insects  from  the  Fungicolre. 

Some  have  the  body  more  or  less  thick,  and  never  flattened  and  shield-shaped  ;  the  thorax  transverse;  the  head 
e-vposed  ;  the  antenna'  distinctly  11 -jointed;  the  terminal  joints  forming  a  reversed  conical  club. 

These  insects  compose  the  genus 

COCCINELLA. 

Z,j7Ao;»A(7h*,  Frohl.,  has  the  body  ovoid,  with  the  thorax  strongly  margined  at  the  sides  and  narrowed  behind, 
with  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  slightly  bifid.    L.  riificoUis,  Dahl.  [a  minute  European  species], 

Coccinella  proper,  has  the  body  nearly  hemispherical ;  the  thorax  very  short,  nearly  crescent-shaped,  scarcely 
margined  ;  and  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  deeply  bilobed. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  are  widely  dispersed  upon  trees  and  plants  in  our  gardens,  and  enter  our  houses ;  they 
are  well  known  under  the  name  of  Lady-birds,  or  Lady-cows.  The  generally  hemispherical  form  of  their  bodies, 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  spots  on  their  elytra,  which  resemble  a  kind  of  inlaid  work  of  black  upon 
yellow  or  orange,  or  vice  versa,  as  well  as  the  agility  of  their  motions,  cause  them  to  be  easily  known.  They 
are  the  first  to  appear  in  the  spring ;  when  seized,  they  fold  up  their  legs  against  the  body,  and  emit  a  mucilaginous 
humour  from  the  joints  of  the  legs,  as  in  the  Chrysomelae,  and  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  very  disagreeable 
scent.  They  feed  upon  plant-lice,  as  well  as  their  larva;,  of  which  the  form  and  metamorphoses  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Chr>'some!intE.  Occasionally,  individuals,  differing  greatly  from  each  other,  are  found  coupled  to- 
gether, but  the  results  of  such  unions  have  not  been  observed. 

Coccinella  T-punciatay  the  common  Lady-cow,  is  about  three  lines  long ;  black,  with  the  elytra  red , 
with  three  black  dots  on  each,  and  one  in  the  middle.  It  is  the  commonest  species  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  France. 

Clypeaster,  Andersche,  {CossyphuSy  Gyll.),  has  the  body  very  flat  and  shield-shaped,  with  the 

head  hidden  beneath  a  nearly  semicircular  thorax;   the  antennae  do  not  distinctly  possess  more 

'^'ileiitT^pau-  '^'^"  ""'^  joints;   the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  the  prosternum  forms  a  kind  of  cravat 

eiau.  beneath  the  mouth.    [The  species  are  of  very  minute  size],  and  are  found  beneath  the  bark  of 

trees,  and  under  stones. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  TRIMERA,— 
The  Pselaphi, — 
Has  the  elytra  short  and  truncated,  covering  only  a  part  of  the  abdomen,  thus  possessing  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  Brachelytra,  and  especially  to  the  Aleocharse  ;  this  last  part  of  the  body  is,  however, 
much  shorter,  broad,  very  obtuse,  and  rounded  behind ;  the  antenna;,  terminated  in  a  club,  or  thickened 
to  the  tips,  sometimes  formed  of  only  six  joints ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  ordinarily  very  large ;  all  the 
joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  the  first  is  much  shorter  than  the  following,  and  scarcely  visible  at 
first  sight  ;  the  last  is  often  terminated  by  a  single  unguis. 

These  insects  are  found  on  the  ground,  under  the  debris  of  vegetables,  and  some  inhabit  ants'  nests. 

[Bv  English  entomologists,  this  extremely  interesting  family,  placed  by  Latreille  at  the  end  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  (on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  tarsi  exhibiting  a  greater  simpHcity  than  that  of 
any  other  Beetles),  is  arranged  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Staphylinidai.  The  monographs  of 
Rcicheubach,  Denny,  and  Leach,  and  the  more  recent  works  of  Aubc,  Stephens,  and  Erichson,  have 
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maile  ns  acquainted  witii   a  great  number  of  species,  and  some  new  genera,  of  this  minute  and  curious 
tribe.] 

Tliose  which  have  eleven  joints  to  the  antennjE  form  the  genus 

PsELAPHUS,  Herbst. 

Some,  few  in  number,  have  two  unfjues  to  the  tarsi. 

Chennhnn,  Latr.,  has  the  ten  basal  joints  of  the  antenuEc  equal-sized,  and  the  palpi  not  exserted.  C.  hitubercii- 
latum,  [a  continental  species]. 

Dioiiijr,  Dej.,  has  the  third  and  four  foUowiiiff  joints  of  the  antenna  very  minute;  the  eighth  and  three  following 
thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  as  long  as  the  seven  preceding  together;  the  maxillary  palpi  exserted,  and  the 
labial  palpi  short,  stretched  forwards,  and  3-jointed,  with  a  point  at  the  tip. 

The  others  have  but  a  single  tarsal  unguis,  and  some  of  these  have  the  maxillary  palpi  very  long  and  elbowed, 
the  second  and  fourth  joints  being  especially  elongated. 

Pselaphus  proper,  differs  from  the  two  following  by  having  the  antennae  evidently  longer  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  terminated  by  a  club  formed  of  the  last  threejoints,  which  are  evidently  longer  than  the  preceding. 
[P*.  Herbstiiy  and  several  other  British  species.] 

Bythinus,  Leach  (having  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  thick  and  dilated  into  a  lateral  tooth— Pj.  securiijer, 
Reich.),  and 

ArcopagttSt  Leach  (having  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  slender,  and  the  basal  one  sometimes  dilated— P«. 
f/labricollis.  Leach),  have  the  niuth  and  tenth  joints  of  the  antennae  scarcely  thicker  or  larger  than  the  preceding, 
but  the  eleventh  very  large. 

In  others  the  maxillary  palpi  are  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  fourth  joint,  at  least,  is  short,  and 
ovoid  or  triangular. 

C/tfHw/e*,  Reichenb.,  has  the  three  terminal  joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi  armed  with  a  tooth  of  the  outside. 
[CV.  palpalis,  a  continental  species.] 

Bri/axis,  Leach  (and  Euplectus  and  Tychus,  Leach),  have  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  ordinary  form,  the  last  joint 
longer,  conical,  or  hatchet-shaped ;  the  thorax  is  short,  and  scarcely  longer  than  broad;  the  form  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  palpi  and  of  the  joints  of  the  antennje,  although  oftering  good  characters,  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
important  for  the  establishment  of  [Leach's]  genera. 

The  terminal  Pselaphiens  have  the  antennae  composed  of  only  six  joints,  or  are  even  inarticulate. 

CLAVIGRn. 

Claviger  proper  has  distinctly  6-jointed  antenna?,  the  eyes  appear  wanting,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  very 
short.  The  species  are  found  under  stones,  and  in  the  nests  of  small  yellow  Ants.  [Claviger  faveolatus,  a  minute 
species,  first  detected  by  me  in  England  in  1838,  in  Whychwood  Forest,  Oxfordshire.]  See  the  nioiiographs  of 
Germar  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Magasin  der  Entomologie,  Aub^,  Gyllenhall,  [and  particularly  the  recently  puli- 
lished  memoir  of  Schmidt.] 

ArticeriiSy  Dalm.,  has  the  antennae  apparently  composed  of  a  single  joint,  forming  a  long  cylinder,  truncated  at 
the  tip ;  the  eyes  are  distinct.    A.  armatus,  observed  by  Dalraan  in  gum  copal. 

Note. — The  tarsi  of  Dermestes  atomarins,  De  Gcer,  having  appeared  to  M.  Leclerc  de  Laval  to  be 
composed  of  only  a  single  joint,  we  had  formerly  estaljlished  for  its  reception  a  new  primary  section 
of  the  Coleoptcra,  which  we  had  thence  named  Monomera,  Fischer  adopted  this  section,  giving 
tlie  generic  name  of  Clambus  to  the  insect ;  Schuppell  had  also  proposed  for  it  that  of  Ptilium ; 
M.  Gyllenhall  has,  however,  reunited  the  species  to  Scaphidhim,  and,  in  fact,  we  consider  that  this 
new  genus  ought  to  be  placed  near  that  genus  ;  the  section  Monomera  must,  therefore,  be  suppressed. 
[Having  carefully  examined  these  minute  insects,  I  am  able  to  state  that  their  tarsi  consist  of 
several  joints.] 


THE  SIXTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,— 

ORTHOPTERA,  (Ulonata,  Fabr.),  [Dermaptera,  De  Geer],— 

United,  for  the  most  part,  by  Linnfeus  with  the  Heniiptera,  and  by  GeofFroy  with  the  Colc- 
optera,  but  forming  a  jieculiar  division,  exhibit  a  body  generally  less  firm  tlian  tlic  last  men- 
tioned order  ;  soft,  semimembranous,  wing-covers  much  nerved,  and  not  uniting  at  the  suture 
in  a  straight  line  ;  wings  folded  longitudinally,  and  often  fan-like,  divided  by  transverse 
nervures ;  maxillic  always  terminated  by  a  corneous  denticulated  piece,  and  covered  by  a 
galea,  corresponding  with  the  outer  division  of  the  maxilla;  of  the  Coleoptera ;  and  lastly,  a 
kind  of  tongue,  or  epiglottis. 
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The  Orthoptcra  are  insects*  which  undergo  a  semicomplcte  metamorphosis,  all  the  changes 
being  reducible  to  the  increase  and  developement  of  wing-covers  and  wings,  which  begin  to 
appear  under  a  rudimentary  form  in  the  pupa.  This  pupa  and  the  larva  resemble  the  perfect 
insect  in  other  respects,  walking  and  feeding  in  the  same  manner. 

The  month  of  the  Orthoptera  is  composed  of  a  labrum,  two  mandibles,  two  maxilla?,  and 
four  palpi ;  those  of  the  nia.\illic  have  always  five  joints;  the  labial  jialpi,  as  in  the  Coleoptera, 
have  only  three.  The  mandibles  are  always  very  strong  and  horny ;  the  tonguelet  is  con- 
stantly divided  into  two  or  four  plates.  The  form  of  the  antenna;  varies  less  than  in  the  Cole- 
optera, but  they  lu-e  generally  composed  of  a  nuich  greater  number  of  joints.  JIany,  in 
addition  to  the  conijiosite  eyes,  have  two  or  throe  ocelli.  The  under-side  of  the  basal  joints 
of  the  tarsi  is  often  lleshy,  or  membranous ;  the  basal  joint  in  the  Grasshojjpers  with  short 
antenna;,  ])resents  three  lobes,  or  divisions,  on  the  under-side.  [In  these  insects,  however,  the 
tarsi  consist  but  of  three  joints ;  these  lobes,  therefore,  indicate  the  other  two  joints,  which 
are  evidently  soldered  with  the  first.]  Many  females  are  furnished  with  a  real  borer,  formed 
of  two  ])lates,  for  depositing  their  eggs,  which  are  often  covered  by  a  common  cnvelo])e. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  generally  armed  with  appendages. 

The  intestines  of  the  larva;  resemble  those  of  the  perfect  insects. 

All  the  known  Orthoptera  are,  without  exception,  terrestrial,  both  in  their  perfect  and  twd 
previous  states.  Some  are  carnivorous,  or  omnivorous ;  but  the  greater  numbers  feed  upon 
living  plants.  The  si)ecies  which  inhabit  our  climate  have  but  a  single  generation  in  a  year, 
the  eggs  being  de|)osited  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  This  is  also  the  period  of  their 
last  transformation. 

We  divide  the  Orthojitera  into  two  great  families,  [Cursoria  and  Saltatoria],  a  mode  of  dis- 
tribution confirmed  by  their  anatomy ;  the  insects  of  the  first  having  only  tubular  traclicsc, 
whilst  those  of  the  second  have  vesicular  trachea;.  [We  are  indebted  to  M.  Serville  for  a 
revision  of  the  generic  division  of  this  order,  published  in  the  Aimales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
Dr.  Burracister,  in  1838,  also  worked  out  the  order,  adding  many  new  genera,  in  his  Ha/id- 
buch  der  Entomologie.  In  1839,  M.  Serville,  unacquainted  with  Bnrmeister's  work,  published 
his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insecies  Orthopthres,  in  which  he  introduced  many  new  genera,  as 
well  as  some  established  by  Burmcister,  but  with  other  names  ;  which  of  course  must  rank  as 
synonymes.  Dr.  Burmeister  has  just  published,  in  the  third  number  of  Germar's  Zeitschrift 
der  Entomologie,  a  revision  of  these  two  works,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  synonymes.] 

In  the  first  family  all  the  legs  are  alike,  and  solely  fitted  for  running ;  in  the  second,  the 
thighs  of  the  hind  legs  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other  feet,  which  gives  them  the 
power  of  leaping ;  the  males,  moreover,  make  a  sharp  noise,  or  a  kind  of  stridulation.  These 
are  the  leaping,  or  musical  Orthoptera. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  ORTHOPTERA,— 

The  Cursoria, — 
Has  the  hind  legs  solely  fitted,  like  the  others,  for  running.     They  have  generally  the  wing-covers  and 
wings  resting  horizontally  on  the  body ;  the  females  do  not  possess  a  horny  ovipositor.     These  form 
tliree  genera,  [for/fcuia,  Blatta,  and  Mantis].     The  first,  that  of 

The  Earwigs  {Forficula,  Linn.), — 
Has  three  joints  to  the  tarsi,  the  wings  folded  like  a  fan,  and  shutting  up  transversely  beneath  crus- 
taeeous  wing-covers,  winch  are  very  short,  and  meet  in  a  straight  suture  ;  the  body  is  linear,  with  two 
large  scaly  moveable  appendages,  which  form  a  forceps  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  exposed  j  the  antenna;  are  filiform,  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  composed  of  from 
twelve  to  thirty  joints,  in  different  species.    The  galea  is  slender,  elongated,  and  nearly  cylindrical 

■  This  oriter.  the  Lepiiioptera  anil  Slrepsiptera,  and  the  apteroas  hexnpod  insecta,  do  not  posaess  any  aquatic  speuei. 
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the  tonguelet  is  furcate ;  the  thorax  is  plate-like.  The  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  simply  dilated 
beneath,  near  the  tip,  or  in  form  of  a  reversed  heart,  and  not  notched.  These  insects  have  been  very 
carefully  investigated  in  respect  to  their  internal  anatomy,  by  Messrs.  Ramdohr,  Posselet,  Marcel  de 
Serres,  and  especially  by  Leon  Dufoiir,  in  the  Annates  des  Set.  Nat.,  vol.  xiii.  From  their  anatomical 
characters  they  appear  to  L.  Dufour  to  constitute  a  distinct  order,  which  he  names  Labidoures. 
Mr.  Kirby  had  also  previously  proposed  the  name  of  Demiaptera  for  them  as  an  order.  * 

These  insects  are  very  common  in  damp  situations,  where  they  often  assemble  in  troops  under 
stones,  and  the  bark  of  trees  ;  they  do  much  injury  to  the  fruits  of  our  gardens,  [devouring  also  the 
petals  of  flowers],  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions,  defending  themselves  with  their 
forceps,  of  which  the  form  varies  according  to  the  sex.  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  they  creep  into  the 
ear  of  sleeping  persons  ;  this,  however,  is  the  origin  of  their  French  name,  Perce-oreille  [English  name. 
Earwig  ;  German  name,  0/irumrm,  &c.] 

[The  species  has  been  distributed  into  a  considerable  number  of  subgrenera  by  Leach,  Serville,  and  Burmeister.] 
Latreille  divides  them,  in  a  note,  into 
Forficula  proper,  which  has  not  more  than  14  joints  to  the  antennae. 

Forfintla  auricularia,  is  more  than  half-an-inch  lonf?,  brown,  shiny,  with  a  reddish  head,  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  grey,  and  the  feet  yellow-ochre  coloured.  The  female  guards  her  eggs  with 
much  care,  as  well  as  her  young,  for  a  considerable  time. 

/'or_^fM/a  »«'nar  (the  small  Earwig),  is  much  smaller,  and  has  11- or  12-jointed  antennx ;  it 
forms  Leach's  genus  Labia, 

Forficesila,  Latr.,  has  more  than  14  joints  to  the  antennx.    [F.  gigaJitea,  the  type  of  Leach's 
genus  Labidura,  with  30  joints  to  the  antennse.] 
Ctielidura,  Latr.,  is  wingless. 

The  second  genus,  that  of 
.    ..   ,    ,  Blatta,  Linn., 

FiK-  S7.— Forficula  '  ' 

.uricuisri..  jj  35  gyg  joluts  to  all  the  tarsi ;  the  wings  are  only  folded  longitudinally;  the  head 
hidden  beneath  the  large  plate  of  the  prothorax,  and  the  body  is  orbicular,  or  oval,  and  flattened. 

The  antenn;e  are  filiform,  inserted  in  an  inner  notch  of  the  eyes,  long,  and  composed  of  a  very  great 
number  of  joints  ;  the  palpi  are  long;  the  prothorax  shield-hke;  the  wing-covers  are  ordinarily  as 
long  as  the  abdomen,  coriaceous  or  semimembranous,  and  crossing  each  other  shghtly  at  the  suture. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  presents  two  conical  and  articulated  appendages ;  the  tibiae 
are  very  spinose. 

The  Blattse  [or  Cockroaches]  are  nocturnal  insects,  exceedingly  active,  some  living  in  the  interior 
of  our  houses,  especially  kitchens,  bake-houses,  and  corn-mills.  Others  are  found  in  the  country. 
They  are  very  voracious,  consuming  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  species  found  in  the  French  colonies 
are  there  termed  Kakerlacs,  and  greatly  annoy  the  inhabitants  by  the  mischief  they  commit,  attacking 
not  only  eatables,  but  gnawing  also  woollen  and  silk  materials,  and  even  shoes ;  they  will  also  eat 
other  insects.  Some  species  of  Sphex  make  war 
upon  them. 

[The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  have  lately  been 
formed  into  a  considerable  number  of  genera  by  Serville 
and  Burmeister  ;  Latreille,  however,  retained  them  under 
the  single  genus  Blatta.] 

Blatta  oricntalls  [the  common  Cockroach]  is  an  inch 
long;  the  male  is  furnished  with  winj^s  shorter  than  the 
abdomen ;  the  female  has  only  short  rudiments.  The 
eggs,  16  in  number,  are  symmetrically  arranged  in  an 
oval  compressed  case,  which  is  at  first  white,  but  subse- 
quently brown  and  solid,  denticulated  on  one  side ;  the 
female  carries  it  about  with  her  for  some  time  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body;  she  then  attaches  it  to  various 
substances  by  means  of  a  gummy  secretion.  This  species 
is  a  scourge  both  to  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  and  Fin- 
land. It  has  been  supposed  to  have  come  from  South 
America,  whilst  others  give  Asia  as  its  native  country. 


■d  the  other  Orthnplera  i 
s  rolled  liii>KitudiiiHlly,  an 
liue,  were   his  UrthO]itei 
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Blatta  lapponica^  devours  the  cured  fish  which  tlic  Laplanders  have  provided  for  their  suBtenance,  in  lieu  of 
bread.  In  our  country  it  inhabits  woods,  [which  leads  to  the  Buspiciou  that  the  species  thus  named  are  not 
identical],  M.  Hummel  has  published  a  series  of  very  interesting^  observations  on  JSlaita  gcrmanica^  in  his 
Bstais  Entomologiqucs, 

The  third  geuus»  that  of 

Mantis,  Linn., — 
Has  also  fixe  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  the  wings   simply  folded  longitudinally,  but  the  bead  is 
cxjiosed,  and  the  body  long  and  narrow ;  the  palpi  are  also  short  and  pointed,  and  their  tonguelet 
quadrilid. 

These  insects  are  found  only  in  temperate  or  hot  climates,  and  reside  upon  trees  or  plants,  often 
resembling  their  leaves  or  twigs  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  body,  and  seeking  the  full  sun-light. 
Some  are  rapacious,  whilst  tiie  others  are  herbivorous.  The  eggs  are  ordinarily  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
of  a  gummy  secretion,  which  hardens  in  the  air,  and  is  divided  internally  into  a  number  of  cells,  and  is 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  oval  cocoon,  sometimes  like  a  pod  with  angles,  and  sometimes  spincd. 
The  female  fastens  it  to  plants,  or  other  substances  elevated  from  the  ground. 

Slime  have  the  two  fore-le^s  much  larger  and  lon{:er  than  the  others,  with  the  coxa  long,  the  thiffhs  very  stronj,^, 
compressed,  and  armed  beneath  with  spines,  the  tibini  curved,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  hook  ;  they  have 
ocelli  distinct,  and  close  together  in  a  trianK"Ie  ;  the  first  seguieut  of  the  thorax  is  very  larg^e ;  the  four  lobes  of  the 
ton!*ueIet  of  nearly  equal  length  ;  the  antennx  inserted  between  the  eyes,  and  the  head  triangular  and  vertical. 

These  species  are  carnivorous,  seizing  their  prey  witli  the  fore-feet,  which  they  elevate  in  front  of  the  body,  and 
rpiickly  folding  the  tibia  upon  the  uuder-side  of  the  femur  [which  thus  becomes  a  most  powerful  raptorial  instru- 
ment, not  only  fitted  for  capturing  the  prey,  but  also  exactly  formed  for  conveying  it  to  the  mouth].  The  eggs 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  inclosed  in  the  same  number  of  cells  disposed  in  regular  series,  and  united  in  an  ovoid 
mass  or  cocoon. 

[These  Orthoptera,  which  arc  very  numerous,  have  been  distributed  by  Scrville  and  Burmeister  into  a  great 
number  of  genera,  founded  mostly  upon  external  characters  of  form.]    Latreille,  however,  retains  them  in  the 

single  subgenus 

Mantis  proper,  restricting  it,  however,  to 
those  which  have  no  frontal  horn  on  the  head. 

Mantis  rdigiosay  Linn,  (the  Praying  Mantis,  or 
Sooth-sayer),  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  an 
object  of  religious  respect.  Another  species  is 
still  more  venerated  by  the  Hottentots.  The 
former  is  very  common  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy.  See  the  work  of  Stoll,  and  the  memoir 
of  Lichtenstem,  in  the  Transactiong  of  the  Lin 
tiean  Sodett/j  [also  the  works  of  Servilleand  Bur- 
meister]. 

Those  species  which  have  the  forehead  pro- 
longed into  a  bom,  with  the  antenme  of  the  males 
pectinated,  form  the  genus  Empusa,  llliger. 

The  others  have  the  fore  feet  similar  to  the  hind 

ones;  the  ocelli  very  indistinct,  or  wanting;  the 

first  segment  of  the  thorax  shorter,  or  of  the  same 

length  as  the  following;  the  interior  divisions  of 

Fig.S9.-Maoiia.iaiheactof»c«ing»fir,mih.TounKoncjasthatfUed.        ^^^  tonguelet  shorter  than  the  lateral;  thean- 

tenns  inserted  m  front  of  the  eyes,  and  the  head  nearly  ovoid,  porrected,  with  the  mandibles  thick,  and 
the  palpi  compressed.  These  insects  are  of  very  sin- 
gular form,  and  resemble  either  the  twigs  or  leaves  of 
trees.  ITiey  appear  to  feed  only  on  vegetables,  and, 
like  many  of  the  Grasshoppers,  their  colours  resemble 
those  of  the  plant  on  which  they  ordinarily  reside; 
the  two  sexes  often  differ  very  widely  from  each  other. 

They  form  the  subgenus 

Spectrum,  Stoll, — 

Which  has  been  divided  into  two  others. 

Pbasmay  Fab.,  comprises  the  species  which  have  the 
body  filiform  or  linear,  similar  to  a  stick,  many  of 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  the  wing- 
rovers  ver>' short.  Many  large  species  are  found  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  South  America.  P.  RossiOy  Fab.,  in- 
habits the  South  of  France. 

Phi/Ilium,  Illig.,  has  the  body  very  flat  and  membranous,  .and  the  feet  fu 


rig.  90.— rh: 


alied  with  broad  membranes. 
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Mantis  sicafolia  [or  the  Walking  Leaf],  a  species  peculiar  to  the  Sechelles  Islands,  Mauritius,  &c.,  of  which  the 
female  has  very  short  antenna?,  with  the  wing-covers  as  Ion?  as  the  abdomen,  but  destitute  of  wings  ;  the  male 
is  much  narrower,  with  long  (ihform  antenns  ;  short  wing-covers,  and  wings  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

[Latreille,  in  the  Families  Naturellet,  Saint  Fargeau  and  Serville,  in  the  EncyclopMie  methodique,  the  latter  in 
his  Histoire  natnrelle  des  Insectes  Orthoptcres,  and  Gray  in  liis  Synopsis  of  Phasmidtc,  have  constituted  a  great 
number  of  generic  groups  detached  from  those  given  above,  and  which  are  founded  upon  the  variations 
in  the  developeraent  of  the  wings  in  the  different  sexes;  the  proportions  of  the  thoracic  segments,  antennae,  &c. 
Messrs.  Burmeister  and  Brull^  have  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  these  groups  in  their  works  upon  this 
order.] 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  ORTHOPTERA,— 

The  Saltatobia, — 

Has  the  two  hind  feet  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  thighs,  and  for  the  very  spined  tibiae  thus  formed 
for  leaping.  The  males  call  their  females  by  making  a  chirping  noise,  which  is  sometimes  produced 
by  rubbing  an  inner  part  of  the  wing-covers  like  a  talc-like  mirror,  against  each  other  with  rapidity, 
and  sometimes  by  a  similar  alternate  motion  of  the  hind  thighs  against  the  wings  and  wing-covers, 
the  thighs  acting  the  part  of  the  bow  of  a  violin.  The  majority  of  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
ground. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genus 

Gryllus,  Linn., — 
Which  we  divide  as  follows  : — 

Some  have  the  organ  of  sound  in  the  males  consisting  of  an  inner  part  of  the  wing-covers  in  the 
shape  of  a  mirror ;  the  ovipositor  of  the  females  is  very  long,  exserted,  and  often  sabre-shaped,  and  the 
antennae  are  either  very  long  and  slender  at  the  tips,  or  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  but  very  short. 

In  some  of  these,  the  wings  and  wing-covers  are  horizontal,  the  wings  when  folded  up  in  repose 
forming  long  filaments,  extending  beyond  the  wing-covers,  and  the  tarsi  have  only  three  joints,  as  in 
the  genus 

Gryllus,  Geoffroy  &  Oliv.  {Acheta,  Fabr.),  [and  Acficiid<e  of  English  authors]. 

They  live  in  burrows,  and  ordinarily  feed  upon  insects  ;  many  are  nocturnal.    They  form  four  subgenera.  ' 

Grifllotalpa,  Latr.,  having  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  the  two  fore-legs  very  broad,  flat,  and  toothed,  like  hands 
proper  for  burrowing ;  the  other  tarsi  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Gryllotalpa  vulgaris  [the  iMole-cricket],  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is  too  well  known 
from  the  injuries  it  commits  in  gardens  and  cul- 
tivated fields,  living  in  the  earth,  where  its  fos- 
sorial  fore-legs,  like  those  of  a  Mole,  enable  it  to 
form  a  burrow.  It  cuts  or  detaches  tlie  roots  of 
plants,  but  less  with  the  intention  of  feeding  upon 
them  as  to  form  a  passage,  for  it  feeds,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  other  insects  or  worms.  The  song 
of  the  male,  heard  only  in  the  evening  or  night* 
is  soft,  and  not  disagreeable.  [It  is  thence,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  called  Chur-worra.]  Tlie 
female  forms,  in  June  and  July,  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  a  subterranean  rounded  cell.  Fig.  gi.-Gryiiotalpa  vulgaris, 

smooth  in  the  interior,  in  which  she  deposits  from  200  to  400  eggs  ;  the  cell  with  its  gallery  resembles  a  bottle 
with  a  long  bent  neck.  The  young  live  for  some  time  in  society.  See  for  further  details  the  observations  of 
M.  le  Feburier  in  the  Nouv.  Cours  d^ Agriculture.  [From  more  recent  observations,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Mole-cricket  is  obnoxious  in  gardens,  &c.,  from  its  herbivorous  habits.  One  species,  G.  didadgla,  in  the  West 
Indies,  does  great  injury  to  the  plantations  of  young  sugar  canes.  See,  also,  the  work  of  Kollar  on  injurious 
insects,  translated  by  Miss  Loudon.] 

Tridactylus,  Oliv.  {Xya,  IlUg.),  are  also  fossorial  in  their  habits,  but  only  with  the  anterior  tibiae ;  the  posterior 
tarsi  are  replaced  by  narrow,  bent,  moveable  appendages ;  the  antenuEE  are  very  short,  and  10-jointed.  Minute 
exotic  insects.    [The  genus  Ripipteryx,  Newman,  is  closely  allied  to  this  genus.] 

Gryllus  proper  [Gryllus  acheta  of  Linneeus,  Acheta  of  English  authors],  have  not  the  feet  fitted  for  burrowing, 
and  the  females  have  the  ovipositor  long  and  exserted  -,  the  antenna  are  greatly  elongated,  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the 
ocelli  are  indistinct.  The  Field-cricket,  Gryllus  campestris,  Linn.,  and  the  common  House-cricket,  G.  domesticus, 
belong  to  this  genus.  The  first  forms  deep  retreats  in  dry  and  hot  situations,  in  which  it  stations  itself  to  surprise 
other  insects  upon  which  it  preys.  The  female  deposits  about  300  eggs ;  the  House-cricket  inhabits  the  interior 
parts  of  houses,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fire-places,  in  which  it  makes  its  burrows,  and  breeds.  The 
male  produces  a  harsh  noise ;  that  made  by  G.  tnegacephalus  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
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Myrmecophila  [Sphariam,  Charpent.),  is  destitute  of  winjfs,  and  has  the  body  oval.    M.  acervorum  is  of  vory 
small  size«  and  lives  in  Ants'  nests  [ou  the  Continent]. 

Others  [having,  like  t)ie  last,  a  talc-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers  in  the  male],  have  tlicsc 

organs  disposed  like  a  roof,  and  the  tarsi  have  four 
joints  ;  the  antenna;  are  very  long  and  fdiform.  The 
females  have  the  ovii)ositor  always  cxserted,  com- 
pressed, and  sabre  or  cutlass-shaped.  These  insects 
are  herbivorous,  and  form  the  genus 


LocusTA,  Geoffr.  [Gryllus,  or  GryllidiC^  of  English 

authors]. 
[The  Great  Green  Grasshopper,  with  long  antenna'], 
L.  viridi*tima,  is  two  inches  long,  green,  without  spots  ; 
the  ovipositor  of  the  female  is  straight. 
Rg.  93.-L.  viridiMima.  ^'""^  species  of  this  genus  are  destitute  of  wings,  or 

have  wing-covers  only,  but  of  very  small  size, 
[The  species  of  this  genus,  or  rather,  family,  have  been  distributed  into  a  considerable  numberof  generic  groups 
by  Thunberg,  Senillc,  Latrcilie,  Bunneister,  and  others,  founded  upon  external  variations  of  form.] 

The  others  have  the  antennae  filiform  and  cylindric,  sword-shaped,  or  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  as 
long  as  the  head  and  thorax ;  the  wings  and  wing-covers  are  roof-shaped  when  inactive,  and  tlie  tarsi 
are  3-jointed.  The  tonguclet,  in  the  majority,  has  only  two  divisions ;  the  ocelli  are  three  in  number, 
and  constantly  distinct ;  the  mandibles  much  toothed  ;  the  abdomen  conical,  and  compressed  at  the 
sides.  They  leap  with  much  more  energy  than  the  preceding,  and  have  a  much  longer  sustained 
flight.    They  feed  upon  vegetables  with  great  voracity.     They  may  be  united  into  a  single  genus,  that  of 

AcRYDiuM,  Geoffr., — 
^\^iich  [has  been  greatly  divided  into  genera  and  subgenera  by  Serville,  Burmeister,  and  Thunberg,  hut  which] 
Latreille  divides  as  follows. 

Some  have  the  mouth  exposed,  the  tonguelet  bitid,  and  a  membranous  pulvillus  between  the  tarsal  ungues. 

Pneumora,  Tliunb.,  has  the  hind-legs  shorter  than  the  body,  and  scarcely  fitted  for  leaping  ;  the  abdomen  is 
bladder-shaped  in  one  of  the  sexes.     These  species  are  only  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa. 

Proscopia,  Klug,  is  wingless  ;  the  body  is  long  and  cylindrical ;  the  head,  without  ocelli,  is  prolonged  in  front 
into  a  point  or  cone,  bearing  two  very  short  7-jointed  antenna,  pointed  at  the  tip  ;  and  the  hind-legs  are  large  and 
long.    These  insects  are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  have  been  well  monographed  by  Klug. 

Trtucalis,  Fab.,  has  the  antennae  compressed,  and  of  a  prismatic  form ;  the  head  elevated  into  a  pyramid. 
Gryllui  nasutui^  Lam.,  and  many  other  exotic  species. 

Xi/phicrra,  Latr.  {Pamphagns,  Thunb.),  is  composed  of  species  which,  in  respect  to  their  antenna-,  are  intermo- 
diate  between  Truxalis  and  the  following  genus. 

Acrydium  proper,  Gryllus,  Fab.  {Grt/llug  locusia,  Linn.),  [Lociistid^s  of  British  authors],  differs  from  Pneumora 
in  having  the  hind  feet  longer  than  the  body;  the  abdomen  solid,  and  not  bladder-like  :  and  from  Truxalis,  in 
having  the  head  ovoid,  and  the  antennae  filiform,  or  terminated  by  a  knot.  Many  species  have  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  a  large  cavity,  closed  on  the  inside  by  a  very  thin  pellicle.  I  have  described 
this  organ  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Mc'moires  du  Museum,  which  has  some  influence  either  in  the  production  of 
the  chirping,  or  in  flight.  From  analogy  with  the  Cicada,  I  have  compared  it  to  a  kind  of  tambour.  Tlie  species 
fly  high  in  the  air,  and  often  in  troops.  Their  hind  wings  are  often  agreeably  coloured,  especially  with  red  and 
blue.  Amongst  the  exotic  species  the  thorax  is  often  crested,  warty,  or  otherwise  singularly  formed.  Certain 
species  have  been  termed  Migratory,  from  their  uniting  themselves  in  troops  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  mi- 
grating through  the  air  in  thick  clouds,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  transform  the  places  where  they  alight 
into  an  arid  waste.  Their  death  even  becomes  a  scourge,  the  air  being  infected  by  the  immense  masses  of  their 
dead  bodies.  M.  Miot,  in  his  excellent  translation  of  Herodotus,  conjectures  that  the  mass  of  dead  bodies  of 
winged  serpents  which  the  historian  relates  to  have  seen  in  Egj-pt,  was  a  mass  of  the  bodies  of  these  migratory 
locusts.  This  opinion  perfectly  accords  with  my  own.  Tliese  insects  are  consumed  in  different  countries  oJ" 
Africa,  the  inhabitants  using  them  for  their  own  food,  and  as  an  article  of  commerce.  They  tear  ofl"  the  wings  ai,t 
wiug  covers,  and  then  bake  them.    A  great  portion  of  Europe  is  often  overrun  by 

Gryllus  miyratorius,  which  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  brown  wing-covers  spotted  with  black,  and  u 
slightly  elevated  crest  on  the  thorax.  The  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  secretion,  forming  a  cocoon,  which 
the  insect  is  said  to  fasten  to  plants.  [This  is,  however,  refuted  by  the  obser\'ations  of  Mr.  Smirnove  upon  the 
locusts  of  Russia,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Luintran  Society  of  London. 'I     It  is  common  in  Poland. 

The  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  Egypt,  &c.,  suffer  similar  devastations  from  some  other  species,  of  which  some 
are  of  larger  size,  as  G.  <tyyptius,  tataricus,  Lam.,  &c.,  and  which  scarcely  differ  from  G.  lineola.  Fab.,  which  is 
found  in  the  south  of  France  ;  a  species  peculiar  to  the  same  countries,  and  which  is  that  which  is  eaten  and  pre- 
pared in  Barbary,  in  the  manner  above  detailed.    The  natives  of  Senegal  dry  another  species,  of  which  the  body  :s 

o  o 
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yellow,  spotted  with  black,  and  which  Shaw  and  Denon  have  figured  in  the  accounts  of  their  voyages  in  Africa ; 
they  then  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  they  use  as  flour,  as  1  learn  from  M.  Savigny.  These  two  species,  and 
some  others,  have  a  conical  prominence  upon  the  presternum,  and  compose  the  penus  Acrj'dium.  Amongst 
those  which  do  not  present  this  character,  and  in  which  the  antennje  are  equally  filiform,  some  have  the 
wing-covers  and  wings  perfect  in  the  two  sexes,  and  belong  to  the  genus  which  I  have  named  (Ettipoda.  In  this 
number  are  G.  struhihts,  G.  acndescens,  {G.JlavlpcSt  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  species  found  in  this  country, 
usually  called  Grasshoppers,  but  distinguished  by  their  shorter  antenna?.] 

Other  Acrydia,  similarly  winged  and  with  filifonn  antenna?,  have  the  upper  part 
of  the  prothorax  strongly  elevated,  very  compressed,  forming  a  sharp  crest,  rounded 
and  prolonged  into  a  point  behind.  Foreign  countries  possess  numerous  species, 
one  only  of  which,  and  of  smaller  size,  is  found  in  the  south  of  France  {A,  arma- 
tiaitt  Fischer.] 

In  the  others,  one  of  the  sexes,  at  least,  has  the  wing-covers  and  wings  very  short, 
and  in  no  wise  fitted  for  flight.  I  have  formed  for  these  anew  generic  group,  named 
Podisma. 

The  Acrydia  which  have  the  antenn;e  thickened  at  the  tips,  either  in  both  sexes  or  in  only  one  of  them,  are 
formed  also  into  a  peculiar  genus,  Goiiiphocenis,  by  Thunberg.     G.  sibiriciis,  and  other  small  British  species. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  geims  Acr>'dium,  the  prosternum  receives  in  a  cavity  a  part  of  the  under-side  of 
the  head ;  the  tonguelet  is  quadrifid,  and  the  tarsi  have  no  pulvillus  between  the  ungues ;  the  antenna:  have  only 
13  or  14  joints  ;  the  thorax  is  prolonged  behind  like  a  large  scutellum,  which  is  sometimes  longer  than  the  entire 
body,  and  the  wing-covers  are  very  small.    These  Orthoptera  form  the  genus 
Tctri.Tj  Latr.  {Acrydium,  Fab.,  part  of  Gryllus  bulla,  Linn.),  which  is  composed  of  very  small  species. 


Fig   93.- 


THE  SEVENTH  ORDER  OF  INSECT&,- 


THE  HEIIIPTERA  (Rhyngota,  Fabr.),— 

Terminate  in  our  system  the  numerous  division  of  insects  furnished  with  wing-covers,  and 
being  the  only  ones  among  them  wliicli  have  neither  mandibles  nor  maxillae,  properly  so 
called,  [that  is,  fitted  for  biting].  A  tubular  articulated  tongue,  cylindrical  or  conical  in  its 
form,  curved  downwards,  or  directed  under  the  breast,  having  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of 
rostrum ;  presenting  throughout  its  whole  upper  face,  when  stretched  forward,  a  gutter,  or 
canal,  out  of  which  three  scaly,  stiff,  slender,  and  pointed  seta;  may  be  withdrawn,  and  which 
are  covered  at  the  base  by  a  tonguelet ;  these  seta;  form  unitedly  a  sucker,  resembhng  a  sting, 
having  for  its  sheath  the  tubular  piece  above  described,  and  in  which  it  is  kept  by  means  iii 
the  superior  tonguelet  [or  labrum],  situated  at  its  base.  The  inferior  seta  is  composed  of  tno 
threads  united  into  one  at  a  short  distance  from  their  origin;  thus  the  number  of  the  p'eccs 
of  the  sucker  is,  in  reality,  four.  M.  Savigny  considered  that  the  two  superior  seta;,  or  those 
which  are  separate,  represent  the  mandibles  of  the  biting  insects,  and  that  the  two  th)  eads  of 
the  inferior  seta  answer  to  the  maxillae  (or  rather,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  their  terminal  lobes, 
^^  which  in  the  Bees  and  Butterflies  are  transformed 

into   an  elongated  filament) ;    hence  the  lower  Up 
U   is  replaced  by  the  tubular  sheath  of  the  sucker,  and 
'  -  the  triangular  piece  at  the  base  becomes  the  labrum. 
The  tonguelet,  properly  so  called,  also  exists,  and 
under  a  form  analogous   to  that  of  the  preceding 
piece,  but  bifid  at  the  tip  (see  Cicada) ;  the  palpi 
are  the  only  organs  which  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  vestiges  of  them  are  perceived  in  Thrips,  [which, 
however,  are  now  proved  to  belong  to  an  order  dis- 
tinct from  the  present ;  palpi,  small  and  inarticidate, 
>i!^    also  exist  in  some  of  the  Hydrocorisa;]. 
•  (^'vlfj"^     The  mouth  of  the  Hemiptera  is,  therefore,  fitted 
only  for   exti-acting  by  suction  fluid  matters :  the 
deUcate  threads  of  which  the  sucker  is  formed  pierce  the  vessels  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
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nutritive  fluid,  successively  compressed,  is  forced  up  the  main  canal,  and  arrives  at  the  o-so- 
pliaijus  ;  tlie  sheath  of  the  sucker  is  often  elbowed,  or  forms  au  angle.  Like  other  sucking 
insects,  the  Hcmiptera  possess  salivarj'  vessels. 

In  the  majority  of  the  insects  of  this  order  the  wing-covers  are  coriaceous,  or  crustaceous, 
with  the  posterior  extremity  membranous,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  supplemental 
jneee ;  they  nearly  always  cross  each  other:  those  of  other  Ilemiptera  are  merely  thicker  and 
larger  than  the  hind  wings,  scmi-menibranons,  like  the  wing-covers  of  the  Orthoptcra,  ami 
sometimes  opaque  and  coloured,  sometimes  transparent  and  veined.  The  wings  have  several 
longitudinal  folds. 

The  composition  of  the  thorax  begins  to  exhibit  the  modifications  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  following  orders.  Its  anterior  segment,  hitlierto  known  under  the  name  of  corselet 
[thorax,  or  more  strictly,  prothorax],  is  in  many  of  much  less  extent,  and  is  incorporated  with 
the  second,  which  is  equally  exposed. 

Many  possess  ocelli,  but  tlieir  number  is  generally  only  two. 

The  Ilemiptera  [like  the  Orthoptcra]  exhibit  to  us,  in  their  three  states,  the  same  forms 
and  habits.  The  only  change  they  undergo  consists  in  the  developement  of  wings,  and  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  body. 

I  divide  the  order  into  two  sections  \Heteroptera  and  Homoptern,  regarded  as  (Ustinct 
orders  by  many  English  authors,  under  the  names  of  Hemiptr-ra  and  Homoptern']. 

In  the  first  section,  Heteroptera,  the  rostrum  arises  from  the  front  of  the  head,  the  wing- 
cases  are  membranous  at  the  extremity,  and  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  nmch  longer 
than  the  others,  and  forms  by  itself  tlie  corselet. 

The  wing-covers  and  wings  are  always  horizontal,  or  slightly  inclined. 

This  section  is  composed  of  two  families  [Geocor»s<E  and  Hydrocorisce].     Tlie  first, 

Geocoris.s  (or  Land-bugs), — 
Have  the  antenna;  exposed,  longer  than  the  head,  and  inserted  between  the  eyes,  near  their  inner 
margin ;  the  tarsi  have  [generally]  three  joints,  the  first  of  which  is  often  very  short.     They  form 
tne  genus 

CiMEX,  Linn., — 
Some  of  which,  Longilabres,  have  the  sheath  of  the  sucker  composed  of  four  distinct  and  exposed 
joints;  the  upper  lip  is  considerably  prolonged  beyond  the  head,  like  an  awl,  and  transversely  striated 
on  the  upper  side  ;  the  tarsi  have  always  three  distinct  joints,  the  first  equal  in  length  to,  or  longer 
than  the  second.  These  species  emit,  in  general,  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  and  suck  other  insects. 
Sometimes  the  antenna;,  always  filiform,  are  composed  of  five  joints  ;  the  body  is  generally  short,  oval, 
or  rounded. 

ScUTELLEBA,  Lam.,— 

In  which  the  scuteUum  covers  the  abdomen.    Cimex  Unealus,  Linn,  [a  reputed  British  insect]. 

Pentatoma,  OUv.,  in  which  the  scutellum  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  upper-side  of  the  abdomen.    This  genus, 

as  proposed  by  Olivier,  comprises  five  others  in  the  Systema  Rhjnqolonm  of  Fabricius ;  but  his 

groups  are  imperfectly  characterized  and  badly  arranged.    His  genera  .^lia  and  Halys  are  Pen- 

tatomse,  which  have  the  head  more  prolonged,  and  advanced  in  front  like  a  snout,  more  or  less 

triangular.    The  tj^pe  of  the  former  is  Jiita  acuminata  [a  rare  British  species],  wliich  differs 

from  the  rest  in  having  the  antennas  covered  at  the  base  by  the  anterior  and  detached  margin 

of  the  under-side  of  the  thorax,  and  by  the  scutellum  of  much  larger  size,  whereby  this  species 

more  nearly  approaches  Scutellera.    His  genus  Ct/dnus  has  the  head  seen  from  above,  broad, 

semicircular ;  the  thorax  transversely  square,  scarcely  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  and  the 

tibice  are  often  spinose.    These  species  are  found  on  the  ground  ;  some  other  species  may  also 

'^  Bacc»rujn!'^^*    ^^  United,  which  have  the  sternum  neither  keeled  nor  spined ;  such  are  Cimex  ornatus  and 

otoracetu,  [handsome  rare  British  species,  forming  Hahn's  genus  Eurydema], 
Other  Pentatoms,  having  the  mesosternum  elevated  in  the  manner  of  a  keel,  or  exhibiting  a  point  like  a  spine, 
are  generically  distinguished  under  the  name  of  Edessa,  employed  by  Fabricius.  Many  of  the  species  which  he 
introduces  into  this  genus  possess  this  character,  which  is  also  found  in  some  of  his  species  of  Cimex,  as  P.  hte' 
morrhoidalist  Linn,  [the  type  of  Curtis's  genus  Acant/iosoma,  and  P.  griseia,  the  type  of  Laporte's  genus 
liap/iigoiter], 

o  o  2 
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The  female  of  the  last-named  species  protects  her  youus  with  jreat  care,  leading  them  about  as  a  ben  does  her 
chickens. 

Ueteroscells,  Latr.,  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  a  species  from  Cayenne,  having  the  head  cylindrical,  the 
anterior  tibiae  broad  and  palette-like. 

Canopiis,  Fabr.,  as  shown  by  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Alexandre  Lefebvre,  is  composed  of  snmll  South 
American  insects,  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  developement,  havinp;  the  body  rather  compressed,  and  very  convex 
above,  concave  beneath,  and  the  ocelli,  as  well  as  the  wings,  wanting]. 

[The  preceding  insects  form  the  family  Pejitalomidte,  Leacb ;  Pentatomites  and  Scutelterites,  Laporte ;  and 
•Scittali,  Burmeister.  The  number  of  genera  into  which  they  have  been  divided  by  these  authors,  as  well  as  by 
Hahn,  in  his  Die  Wanzenariigen  Iiueclen,  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  has  probably  been  carried  too  far.*] 

Sometimes  the  antenna*  have  only  four  joints,  and  the  body  is  ordinarily  oblong.  In  some  of  these  the  anlennai 
are  filiform  or  clavate. 

Some  exotic  species  approach  the  preceding  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  being  rather  ovoid  than  oblong, 
and  are  distinguished  from  all  the  following  by  being  either  very  flat,  membranous,  with  the  margins  very  strongly 
dilated  and  angular,  or  by  having  the  prothorax  posteriorly  prolonged  into  a  truncated  lobe,  and  the  sternum 
cornuted.    Such  is 

Tesseratoma,  Lepel  and  Serv.    Type,  Edessa  papulosa.  Fab. 

Dinidor,  Latr.,  has  similarly  4-jointed  antennje,  but  the  thorax  is  not  posteriorly  lobed,  (Edessa  obscura, 
mactans,  &c.) 

Phlaa,  Lep.  and  Serv.,  is  quite  flat  and  membranous,  with  the  sides  of  the  body  dilated  and  angular,  the  ante- 
rior e.vtremity  forming  a  flattened,  truncated  hood,  hiding  the  antennae,  which  are  very  short,  apparently  3-jointed, 
and  elbowed.    [P.  coriicata,  a  singular  Brazilian  insect.] 

AH  the  others  have  the  body  generally  oblong,  and  do  not  exhibit  such  characters  as  the  last  group.  Some  i-f 
these  have  the  antenna:  inserted  near  the  lateral  and  superior  margin  of  the  head ;  the  ocelli  are  close  together, 
or  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  they  are  from  the  eyes. 

Coreus,  Fab.,  has  the  body  oval ;  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  ovoid  or  fusiform,  often  thicker  and  not  longer 
than  the  preceding.  C.  marginatus,  Geoff,  [a  common  English  species].  From  the  proportions  of  the  joints  of 
the  antennae  the  species  may  be  thus  subdivided.  Gonocerus,  with  the  third  joint  of  the  antennce  compressed  and 
angular  at  the  sides, — C.  sulcicornis,  insidiator,  &c. ;  lyyromastes,  with  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna  simple,  and 
longer  than  the  fourth,— C.  marginatus,  &c. ;  Coreus,  with  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  much  longer  than  the 
fourth,  and  compressed, — C.  hirticornis,  &c. 

Holhymenia,  Lep.  and  Serv.,  has  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennje  plate-like.  [Exotic  species.] 

Pachylis,  Lep.  and  Serv.,  has  the  third  joint  alone  of  this  form. 

Anisoscelis,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  filiform,  without  dilatation  ;  some  have  the  posterior  tibiae  with  a  broad  mem- 
brane,—i.  membranaeeus,  F.,  &c.  The  others,  L.  valgus,  &c.,  have  not,  [but  the  hind  femora  are  often  grotescjuely 
thickened.  Tliese  are  exotic  species  of  large  size.]  Some  of  the  species,  with  long  slender  antenna-,  form  my 
genus  Nematopus. 

Alydus,  Fab.,  has  the  body  long  and  narrowed  ;  the  eyes  prominent ;  the  ocelli  close  together,  and  the  thorax 
slightly  broader  behind.    [A.  calcaratus,  a  rare  British  species]. 

Lcptocorisa,  Latr.  [part  of  Gerris,  Fab.],  has  the  body  long  and  filiform  ;  the  antenna:  and  legs  are  also  greatly 
elongated,  and  the  former  straight. 

Neides,  Latr.  (Beiytus,  Fab.),  has  the  antenna;  elbowed.  [Small  singular  insects,  three  or  four  species  of  which 
occur,  but  rarely,  in  this  country.    C.  lipulariits,  Linn.] 

■\Ve  now  pass  to  the  Geocorlste  which  have  the  antennte  similarly  filiform,  or  thickened  at  the  tips,  and 
4-jointed,  but  inserted  lower  than  in  the  preceding ;  the  ocelli  are  close  to  the  eyes,  and  the  apical  membrane  of 
the  hemelytra  has  only  four  or  five  nerves.    [These  form  the  family  Lygceid<T.'\ 

Lvqceus,  Fabr.,  has  the  head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  which  is  narrowed  in  front,— C  equestris,  Linn.  C.  ap- 
terus,  Linn. ;  red,  with  the  head,  a  spot  on  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  hemelytra,  black  ;  the  wing-covers  without 
apical  membrane,  but  occasionally  this,  as  well  as  the  wings,  is  fully  developed.  [The  ocelli  are  wanting  in  this 
species,  which  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Pynhocoris,  Fall. ;  Platgnotus,  Schill. ;  or  Astemma  of  Lep.  and  Serv. 
It  is  occasionally  found  in  this  country.] 

The  species  with  the  fore-legs  thickened  form  the  genus  Pachymerus,  Lep.  and  Serv.,  but  which  name  havnig 
been  previously  used,  must  be  changed.  [The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  form  Hahn's  genus  Rliy- 
parachrorius.] 

[Geocoris,  Fallen,  Opthalmicus,  Schill.l  Salda,  Fab.,  has  the  head  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and  often  dilated 
behind,  with  large  eyes,  S.  atra,  grylloides,  &c.,  Fabr. 

Myodatha,  Latr.,  has  the  hind  part  of  the  head  elongated  into  a  neck. 

We  now  arrive  at  those  Geocorisa  Ungilahres  with  four-jointed  antennre,  slender,  and  often  capillary  at  the  tips. 

Astemma,  Latr.  has  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  of  equal  thickness,  the  thorax  scarcely  broader  behind  than 
in  front,  transverse,  quadrate,  or  cylindrical.  >^atda  paUicornis,  &c. 

yiiris.  Fab.,  resembles  Astemma  in  the  antennas,  but  has  the  thorax  narrowed  in  front. 

Capsus,  Fab.,  has  the  thorax  trapezoid,  and  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  slender  at  the  base,  pilose  and  thick 
at  the  tip.  [C.  ater,  and  a  great  number  of  English  species.] 

■  The  Rev.  F.  W,  Hope  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  spet'ies  I  species.  Gcrmar  has  also  added  many  new  genera  and  species  in  Itic 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  with  the  description  of  a  great  number  of  nctv    '   first  part  of  his  Zeittchrift  fur  die  Entmnotogie,  1839. 
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Ueteroloma,  Latr.,  has  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antenna;  very  thick  and  setose.  The  l)T)e  of  this  curious  genus 
is  Capsus  spUsicornig,  Fab.  [a  common  Uritish  species]. 

The  other  Hemiptera  of  this  family  liave  only  two  or  three  joints  in  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis ;  the  labnim  is 
short,  and  not  striated  ;  the  basal  and  often  the  second  joint  of  tlie  tarsi  are  very  short;  the  legs  inserted  in  the 
middleof  the  breast;  the  ungues  apical.  Some  of  these  have  the  proboscis  straight,  and  generally  resting  in  a 
canal ;  the  eyes  of  ordinary  sije,  and  the  head  not  narrowed  into  a  neck.  The  body  is  generally  entirely  or  partly 
membranous,  and  often  flattened.  They  compose  the  majority  of  the  Fabrician  genus  Aeanthia,  tiom  which  the 
following  have  been  separated. 

Syiti;  Fab.  (ilacrocephalut,  Swed.,  Phymala,  Latr.),  has  the  fore-legs  very  large  and  claw-like,  serving  to  seize 
their  prey.  In  Macrocephalus  the  scutellum  is  distinct,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  abdomen.  In  Phymata 
(S.  eratiipet,  F.),  the  [scutellum  is  minute],  and  only  covers  part  of  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen. 

Tiiiffit.  Fab.,  has  the  body  very  flat,  and  the  antenna;  terminated  by  a  short  knob,  the  third  joint  being  elong- 
ated ;  the  majority  live  upon  plants,  puncturing  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  sometimes  producing  galls.  The  leaves 
of  the  pear  are  often  gnawed  by  T.  pi/ri.  [These  are  minute  insects,  many  of  which  are  English,  having  the  body 
membranous,  and  covered  with  small  cells ;  the  thorax  is  extended  behind,  over  the  scutellum.] 

Arailm,  Fab.,  resembles  Tingis  in  the  form  of  the  body,  but  has  the  antennae  cylindrical,  with  the  second  joint 
as  long  as  the  third,  or  longer.  They  are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  crevices  of  old  wood,  Sic.  [Small 
insects,  of  which  several  are  found  in  this  country.    A.  tiepretma,  ReluUe,  &c.] 

Cimex  proper,  Acanlhia,  Fab.,  has  the  body  very  flat,  but  the  antenna:  terminate  in  a  setaceous  joint.  The 
typical  species,  C.leetulmim,  Linn.,  the  Bed-bug,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  said  not  to  have  existed 
in  England  before  the  great  tire  in  16G6,  and  that  it  was  imported  in  wood  from  America;  Dioscoridcs,  however, 
mentioued  it.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  this  species  sometimes  gains  wiuga.  It  also  infests  young  Pigeons, 
Swallows,  &c. ;  but  that  which  attacks  the  latter  birds  appears  to  me  to  fomi  a  distinct  species. 
[The  Rev.  L.  Jenynshas  recently  described  it  as  distinct,  C.  Hirimdiim ;  as  well  as  one  from  Pigeons, 
C.  columbarim  ;  and  one  found  on  a  Uat,  t'.  PipUtrelli.  (AnnaU  of  Nat.  llisl.,  June,  1839.)  ] 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  their  extirpation,  but  the  best  is  extreme  cleanliness. 
The  other  Geocorisie  of  this  subdivision  have  the  proboscis  exposed,  arched,  or  sometimes 
Kg.  96.— cim«    straight,  with  the  labrum  prominent  and  the  head  suddenly  narrowed  behind  into  a  neck.    The 

*"       "•■       latter  form  the  primitive  genus 

Reduvius,  Fabricius,— 
In  which  the  proboscis  is  short,  very  acute,  and  capable  of  pricking  strongly,  the  pain  of  which  lasts  for  a  long 
time.    The  antenna;  are  very  slender  at  the  tips  ;  many  species  produce  a  noise  similar  to  that  made  by  Crioceris 
and  the  Capricorn  Beetles,  which  is  more  quickly  repeated.    This  genus  has  been  thus  subdivided. 

lloloptiliu,  Lep.  and  Serv.,  which  have  only  three  joints  to  the  antenna;,  the  last  two  furnished  with  very  long 
hairs,  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  verticillated  in  the  last  joint. 

Rtiluiius  proper,  has  the  antenna  4-jointed,  and  smooth,  or  but  slightly  pubescent,  and  the  body  is  oblong- 
oval,  with  the  feet  of  moderate  size.  R.  pcmonatus,  Linn.,  inhabits  the  interior  of  houses,  where  it  lives  upon 
flies  and  other  insects,  which  it  approaches  stealthily,  and  then  darts  itself,  immediately  killing  them  by  piercing 
them  with  its  proboscis.  In  the  preparatory  states  it  looks  like  a  Spider,  covering  itself  with  particles  of  dust 
and  dirt. 

yabit,  Latr.,  in  which  the  thora.\  is  but  slightly  dirided  transversely,  and  Petalochelrus,  Pal.  Beauv.,  in  which 
the  fure  tibis  form  a  round  plate,  may  be  united  therewith. 

Zdus,  Fab.,  has  the  body  linear,  with  the  legs  very  long,  slender,  and  alike,  [consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
e-xotic  species]. 

Ploiaria,  Scop.,  differs  from  the  last  in  having  the  two  fore-legs  [short]  with  elongated  coxae,  formed  as  in 
Mantis  for  seizing  the  prey.    Gerris  vagabundttSy  Fabr.  [an  insect  of  small  size,  not  uncommon  in  England]. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Geocorisee  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  eyes,  and  the  head  not  formed  into  a 
neck,  with  the  head  transverse.  They  live  at  the  sides  of  water,  where  they  run  with  great  agiUty,  and  often  take 
short  leaps. 

iepM^M,  Latr  ,  has  the  proboscis  short  and  arched,  and  the  antenna;  setaceous;  [small  species,  several  of  which 
are  foimd  on  the  Continent]. 

Aeanthia,  Latr.  (Saltia  proper,  Fabr.),  has  the  proboscis  long  and  straight,  and  the  antennae  filiform.  Sahla 
litoralis,  Fabr.,  &c.  [several  British  species  of  small  size]. 

Pelogontts,  Latr.,  difters  from  .\canthia  in  having  the  antennas  very  short,  and  folded  beneath  the  eyes.  The 
species  are  small,  and  approach  Naucoris,  to  which  they  conduct  with  the  following. 

Sometimes  the  four  hind  legs,  very  long  and  slender,  are  inserted  upon  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  wide  apart ; 
the  tarsal  ungues  are  very  small,  indistinct,  and  tixed  in  a  fissure  at  the  side  of  the  tarsi.  These  feet  serve  either 
for  rowing  or  creeping  on  the  water.    They  are  peculiar  to  the  genus 

HvDROMETRA,  Fabr., — 
Which  Latreille  divides  into  three  others. 

Hgdrometra  proper,  with  setaceous  antennas,  and  the  head  produced  into  a  muzzle,  with  the  rostrum  received 
in  a  canal  on  the  under  side.  [H.  stagnorum,  a  small,  very  slender,  and  common  species,  found  crawling  on  the 
surface  of  water.] 

Gerris,  Latr.,  has  filiform  antennae,  with  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  3-joiuted,  and  the  second  pair  of  legs  wide 
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apart  from  the  anterior,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  [Common  insects,  often  seen  skimming  along  the  sm-face 
of  the  water.] 

VtMttt  Latr.,  with  the  antennae  also  filiform,  but  with  the  sheath  of  the  sucker  only  2-jointed  ;  the  legs  mode- 
rately lon^,  and  placed  at  equal  distances  apart.  V.  currens,  [a  common  British  insect,  seen  running  on  the 
surface  of  brooks.] 

[The  worlcs  of  Laporte  Comte  de  Castelnau,  the  Encyclope'die  Methodique,  Burmeister's  Manual  of 
Entomology,  vol.  ii.,  Spinola's  Essay  on  the  Heteropterous  Hemiptera,  and  Hahn's  work.  Die  Wanzen- 
artii/en  Insecteti,  must  be  consulted  for  many  new  genera  established  in  this  division  of  the  order.] 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  HEMIPTERA,— 
The  Hvdrocorise,  or  Water-bugs, — 
Has  the  antenna;  inserted  beneath  the  eyes,  by  which  they  are  concealed,  being  sliorter  than  the  head, 
or  scarcely  longer  than  it. 

All  these  Hemiptera  are  aquatic  and  carnivorous,  seizing  other  insects  with  their  fore-legs,  wliich 
fold  upon  themselves,  and  serve  them  as  claws.  They  prick  veiy  sharply  [witli  the  proboscis].  The 
tarsi  have  only  one  or  two  joints  ;  tlie  eyes  are  generally  of  a  remarkable  size. 

Some  of  the  Hydrocorisae,  forming  the  subfamily  Nepides,  have  the  two  fore-legs  formed  into  claws 
composed  of  a  very  thick  or  very  long  thigh,  channelled  on  the  under  side  to  receive  the  under  surface 
of  the  tibia  and  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  very  short,  or  is  united  with  the  tibia,  forming  with  it  a  strong 
liook ;  the  body  is  oval  and  very  depressed  in  some,  and  of  a  linear  form  in  others.  These  insects  form 
tlie  genus 

Nepa,  Linn., — 
Which  may  be  thus  divided : — 

Galgulus,  Latr.,  in  which  all  the  tarsi  are  alike  cylindrical,  with  two  distinct  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  furnished 
with  two  hooks  at  the  tip ;  the  antenna  appear  to  have  only  three  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  large  and  ovoid. 
{iSaiicoris  oculata,  Fab. ;  North  America.) 

The  antennfE  in  the  following  genera  are  composed  of  four  joints,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  are  terminated  simply 
in  a  point,  or  by  a  hook. 

Naucoris,  Geoff.,  has  the  labrum  exposed,  large,  and  triangular  ;  the  body  is  nearly  oval  and  subdepressed ;  the 
eyes  flattened ;  the  extremity  of  the  body  is  not  furnished  with  elongated  processes  ;  the  four  hind  feet  are  ciliated 
with  2-jointed  tarsi,  and  two  ungues  at  the  tip.    N.  cimicoide.i,  Linn.,  [a  common  British  insect,  half  an  inch  long]. 
In  the  three  following  subgenera,  the  labrum  is  hidden  in  the  canal,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  furnished 
with  two  filaments. 
Belostoma,  Latr.,  has  all  the  tarsi  2-jointed,  and  the  antennae  semi-pectinated.    [Exotic  species.] 
NepOf  Latr.,  has  the  fore  tarsi  formed  of  a  single  joint,  and  the  four  hind  tarsi  2-jointed  ;  the  antennffi  appear 
forked ;  the  fore  coxse  are  long,  and  the  thighs  thicker  than  the  other  parts.    The  abdomen 
is  terminated  by  two  long  filaments,  which  are  employed  in  respiration  ;  the  eggs  resemble 
the  seed  of  some  plant,  being  oval,  surmounted  by  a  coronet  of  hairs.    M.  L.  Dufour  has 
published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  their  internal  anatomy.    iV.  cinerea,  Linn.,  of  a  dirty 
ash-colour,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  bright  red,  [is  a  very  common  insect.] 

Ranaira,  Fabr.,  differs  from  Nepa  in  its  linear  form,  and  the  more  elongated  form  of  the 
legs.  N,  UneariSy  Linn,  [a  common  British  species  in  certain  localities].  The  coronet  at 
the  top  of  its  eggs  is  formed  of  only  tivo  threads. 

The  others,  Notonectides,  have  the  two  fore-legs  simply  incurved,  with  the  thighs 
of  the  ordinary  size ;  the  tarsi  diminishing  to  a  point,  and  very  much  ciliated  or 
similar  to  the  others ;  the  body  is  nearly  cylindric  or  ovoid,  and  rather  thick,  or  not 
so  much  depressed  as  in  the  preceding  ;  the  hind  legs  are  very  much  ciliated,  in 
the  form  of  oars,  and  terminated  by  two  very  minute  claws  :  they  swim  or  row 
with  great  quickness,  and  often  on  their  backs,  [whence  their  generic  name].  They 
compose  the  genus 

NoTONECTA,  Linn., — 
Which  may  be  thus  divided  :— 

CorLca,  Geoff.,  which  has  no  scutellum,  the  elytra  horizontal ;  the  fore-legs  very  short,  with 
the  tarsi  composed  of  a  single  compressed  and  ciliated  joint ;  the  other  legs  are  elongate,  and 
the  two  middle  ones  terminated  by  two  very  long  ungues.  N.  striata,  Linn,  [and  several  other 
small  British  species]. 

Sigara,  Leach,  founded  upon  N.  minutissima,  Fabr.,  has  the  fore-tarsi  1-jointed,  but  possesses 
a  distinct  scutellum,  and  the  body  ovoid. 

Notonccta,  Linn.,  has  a  distinct  scutellum  ;  a  rostrum  elongate-conic;  the  wing-covers  de-    fig-ss-N.  eiuuca. 
flexed  at  the  sides,  and  all  the  tarsi  2-jointed ;  the  fore  tarsi  are  cylindric,  simple,  and  terminated  by  two  ungues. 
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A',  filauca,  Linn.,  more  tlian  lialf  an  incli  Ions,  [is  one  of  our  commonest  water  insects]:  it  s»  ims  upon  its  back  in 
or  der  the  better  to  seize  its  prey,  and  is  able  to  prick  sharply. 

Plea,  Leach,  is  founded  upon  Nolonccta  miimtUsima,  Linn.,  wliicli  lias  the  ung:ues  of  the  hind  feet  large,  anil 
tl  e  elytra  entirely  crustaceous. 

The  second  section  of  the  Ilemiptera,  that  of  the 

IIoMoi'TEBA,  Lntr., — 
Is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  following  characters : — The  proboscis  arises  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  head,  near  the  breast,  or  even,  as  it  appears,  between  the  two  fore-feet. 
The  wing-covers  (nearly  always  roof-like)  are  throughout  of  the  same  consistence  and  seiui- 
uicnibranous,  sometimes  even  ueiu-ly  like  the  wings.  The  three  segments  of  the  thorax  arc 
united  into  a  mass,  and  the  first  is  often  shorter  than  the  following.  All  the  Ilemiptera  of 
this  section  feed  only  upon  the  fluids  of  vegetables ;  the  females  have  a  scaly  ovipositor,  gene- 
rally composed  of  three  denticulated  plates,  and  lodged  in  a  scabbard  of  two  valves :  they  use 
this  instrument  as  a  saw  to  make  notches  in  vegetables,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  ter- 
minal insects  of  this  section  undergo  a  kind  of  complete  inetamor])hosis. 
I  divide  it  into  three  famihes,  [Cicadaria;,  Aphidii,  and  Gulliusecta.'] 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  HOMOl'TEROUS  IIEMIPTERA,— 
The  Cicadarijs, — 
Comprises  those  which  have  three  joints  in  the  tarsi,  and  the  antenna:  generally  very  small,  conic,  or 
awl-shaped,  from  3-  to  G-jointed,  including  a  very  slender  seta,  with  which  they  are  terminated.  The 
females  are  provided  with  a  denticulated,  saw-like  ovipositor.  Messrs.  Kamdohr,  Marcel  de  Serres, 
Leon  Dufour,  and  Strauss,  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  different  insects  of  this  family  with  great  care; 
the  latter  has  not  yet  however  published  his  researches.  Amongst  the  others,  M.  Leon  Dufour  is  the 
author  whose  investigations  are  the  most  extended  and  complete,  at  least  as  regards  the  digestive  and 
generative  systems,  as  is  easily  proved  on  referring  to  his  memoir  intitled  Recherohes  anatomiques  mi- 
les Cii/ales,  inserted  ni  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences  naturelles. 

Some  of  the  Cicadaria;  are  named  Chanteuses,  and  have  the  antenna;  composed  of  six  joints  and  three 
ocelli.  The  mesothorax,  seen  from  above,  is  much  more  spacious  than  the  protliorax,  and  is  nai-rowed 
towards  its  extremity,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  scutellum.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  form  in  the  Ful- 
gorffi  and  other  genera  separated  therefrom.  The  mesothorax  is  often  of  a  reversed  triaiigidar  form, 
and  the  prothorax  is  generally  very  short  and  transverse.  In  Memhracis,  Cieadella,  &e.,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  much  more  extensive  than  the  other  thoracic  segments,  and  very  much  developed  in  one  or 
the  other  direction,  and  the  mesothorax  appears  only  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  triangular  scutellum. 
In  the  whole  of  the  famUy,  the  mesothorax  is  very  short  and  concealed.  Considered  in  respect  to  other 
insects,  the  head  of  the  Cicadaria;,  seen  in  front,  exhibits  immediately  above  the  labrum  a  triangular 
space,  answering  to  the  epistome  or  clypcus,  above  which  is  another  space,  often  swollen  and  striated ; 
above  this  is  the  forehead,  and  which  is  succeeded  by  the  vertex  or  superior  part  of  the  head. 

The  Chanteuses  comprise  the  Cicadie  mannifcrce,  Linn.,  or  the  genus  Tettigonia,  Fabr.,  and  form 
ivith  me  the  genus 

Cicada,  Oliv.  (Tettigonia,  Fabr.). 
These  insects,  in  which  the  wing-covers  are  almost  always  transparent  and  veined,  differ  from  the  following  not 
only  in  the  structure  of  their  antenna;,  and  the  number  of  the  ocelli,  but  also  in  not  possessing  the  power  of 
leaping ;  the  males  also  produce  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  a  kind  of  monotonous  and  noisy  music,  whence  they 
have  been  termed  by  authors  "chanteuses,"  or  singers.  The  organs  of  sound  are  placed  at  each  side  of  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  internal,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  plate  like  a  shutter,  and  which  is  an  appendage  of  the 
under  side  of  the  metathorax.  The  cavity  which  incloses  these  instruments  is  divided  into  two  partitions  by  a 
scaly  and  triangular  edge ;  seen  from  the  under  side  of  the  body,  each  cell  exhibits  anteriorly  a  white  and  folded 
membrane,  and  in  the  hollow  part,  a  stretched-out  slender  membrane,  which  Reaumur  calls  the  mirror  :  if  this 
part  of  the  body  be  opened  from  above  on  each  side,  there  is  seen  another  folded  membrane,  which  is  moved  by  a 
very  powerful  muscle,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  straight  and  parallel  fibres  extending  from  the  scaly  ridgej 
this  membrane  is  the  timbale.  The  muscles,  by  contracting  and  relaxing  with  quickness,  act  upon  the  timbales, 
stretching  them  out,  or  bringing  them  into  their  natural  state,  whereby  the  sounds  are  produced,  and  which,  even 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  may  be  repeated  by  moving  the  parts  over  each  other  in  the  manner  they  act  whilst 
aUve. 
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The  Cicadie  are  found  upon  trees,  or  shrubs,  of  which  they  suck  the  sap.  The  female  pierces  the  small  twigs  of 
dead  branches  of  trees  as  far  as  the  pith  with  its  ovipositor,  lodged  in  a  semi-tubular  sheath  formed  of  two  valves, 
and  composed  of  three  scaly  pieces  of  a  narrow  and  elongated  form,  two  of  which  are  terminated  like  a  file,  in 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs  therein,  the  number  of  which  being  great,  the  female  makes  a  succession  of  slits,  the 
place  of  which  is  indicated  by  so  many  elevations  on  the  exterior.  The  young  Iar\'ae  quit  their  birth-place,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  descend  into  the  ground,  where  they  increase  in  size  and  become  pups.  Their  fore-legs  are  short, 
the  fore  thighs  being  very  strong,  and  armed  with  teeth,  fitted  for  burrowing  in  the  earth.  The  Greeks  devoured 
the  pupae,  which  they  called  Tettigometrtey  as  well  as  the  perfect  insect.  Before  coupling  the  males  were  preferred, 
but  afterwards  the  females  were  selected,  being  filled  with  eggs.  The  Cicada  Ormi,  by  puncturing  the  elm,  causes 
it  to  discharge  the  saccharine  purgative  fluid  which  has  been  termed  manna. 

[The  genus  is  very  numerous,  and  the  species  are  found  in  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  some  being  of 
large  size.  In  England  we,  however,  possess  but  a  single  species,  which  has  been  figured  by  Curtis  under  the 
name  of  C.  anglica.     It  has  only  occurred  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.] 

The  species  which  have  a  slit  on  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen,  exposing  the  timbale,  such  as  C.  htematodeSf  &c., 
compose  the  genus  Tibicen  of  my  Fam.  Nat.  C.  orni,  Fab.,  may  in  this  respect  form  another  genus.  [See 
the  monographs  of  Germar.] 

The  other  Cicadarise  (Mueftes)  have  only  three  distinct  joints  to  the  antennse,  and  two  small  ocelli. 
Their  legs  are  in  general  fitted  for  leaping ;  neither  of  the  sexes  is  furnished  with  organs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sound. 

The  wing-covers  are  often  coriaceous  and  opaque  ;  many  of  the  females  envelope  their  eggs  in  a 
white  cottony  mass. 

Some  of  these"  (Fulgorellce)  have  the  antennae  inserted  immediately  beneath  the  eyes,  and  the  fore- 
head is  often  prolonged  into  a  muzzle,  varying  in  figiu'e  according  to  the  species.  This  is  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  genus 

FuLQORA,  Linn, 
The  species  in  which  the  forehead  is  advanced,  with  two  ocelli,  and  which  have  no  appendage  beneath  the 
antennse,  are  the  true  Fulgoree  of  Fabricius.  Sucb  is  Fulgora  lateniaria,  Linn.,  a  very  large  species,  varied  with 
yellow  and  red,  with  a  large  eye-hke  spot  on  each  of  the  hind 
wings;  the  muzzle  is  very  much  dilated,  and  vesicular.  Ac- 
cording to  some  travellers,  this  insect  is  affirmed  to  emit  a  very 
strong  light  during  the  dusk.  [It  is  an  inhabitant  of  South 
America.  The  statement  of  its  luminous  properties,  originating 
with  Madame  Meriau,  requires  confirmation.  The  species  of 
the  true  genus  Fulgora  are  rather  numerous,  extraordinary  in 
their  forms  and  colours,  and  widely  dispersed.  I  have  published 
a  monograph,  with  figures  of  many  new  species,  in  the  last  part 
of  the  Liimcean  Transactions.'] 

The  soutl^rf^urope  possesses  a  small  species  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  E.  eui-optea:  [belong  to  the  suhgetms' Dicti/o- 
phara,  Burm.] 

Other  Cicadariffi,  with  the  forehead  advanced,  but^anting  ocelli,  and  having  two  slender  appendages  beneath 
each  antenna,  compose  the  genus' 0/ioceriw,  KirbyV(Co6ax,  Germar).  [Small  American  insects,  monograplied 
by  Kirby.] 

Those  in  which  the  head  is  not  remarkably  produced  in  front  are  formed,  by  Fabricius  into  several  genera,  to 
which  others  subsequently  established,  [especially  by  Germar,  Gu^rin,  and  Burmeister,]  must  be  added. 

Sometimes  the  antennae  are  shorter  than  the  head,  inserted  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes,  in  some  of  which  the  two 
ocelli  are  distinct. 
"-^    Li/stra,  Fab.,  similar,  at  first  sight,  to  small  Cicadie.  The  body  and  wing-covers  are  elongated,  the  second  joint 
of  the  antenna  is  nearly  globular,  and  granular,  as  in  the  Fulgorae.  \.  -. 

^    CiTiiis,  Latr.,  resembles  Lystra,  but  t^e  second  joint  of  the  antennae  is  cylindric  and  entire.  The  genns  Achiltts, 
K.  [founded  upon  an  Australian  species,  ^4.  flammeus,  K.]  scarcely  differs  from  Cixiust 

I  have  separated,  under  the  generic  name  of'Tittigomefra,  insects  analogous  to  the  preceding,  but  in  which  the 

antennae  are  lodged  between  the  posterior  and  lateral  angles  of  the  head  and  those  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 

the  thorax.    The  eyes  are  not  prominent.     [Small  European  insects.]     Ctelidea,  Germar,  appears  to  be  closely 

allied  to  Tettigometra,  of  which  they  have  the  aspect,  and  are  described  as  having  the  antenns  inserted  beneath 

the  eyes. 

In  the  others  the  ocelli  are  wanting. 

The  species  which  have  the  wmg-covers 

•    mesothorax,  compose  the  subgenus  Piecilopt< 

'^  (-1    Issus,  Fab.,  is  composed  of  those  species  in  which  the  prothorax  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  mesothorax,  and 

the  wing-covers,  shorter,  or  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  subsequently  narrowed. 


-Fulgora  laterni 


and,  the  prothorax  evidently  shorter 
^y,Flata,  Fabr. 


the  middle  than  the 
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^  In  others,  the  antennae  arc  at  least  as  long  as  the  head,  and  often  inserted  in  a  notch  below  the  eyes. 

''  AnotiOt  Kirby,  allied  to  Otiocenis,  and  which  approaches  the  preceding  in  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the 
antcnnx.    [Small  exotic  insects.] 

.  Atiraca,  Latr.  (Delphax,  Fab.),  has  the  antenna;  inserted  in  a  notch  below  the  eyes,  as  long  as  the  head  and 
thorax,  with  the  tirst  joint  generally  longer  than  the  second,  compressed,  and  angulated;  the  ocelli  arc 
wanting.  [J.  clavicornia,  Latr.,  a  small,  exceedingly  active  species,  and  several  others,  inhabitants  of  thus 
country.] 

Delplun,  Fab.,  has  the  antennae  similarly  inserted,  but  not  longer  than  the  head,  with  the  first  joint  much 
shorter  than  the  second ;  the  ocelli  are  present.  [Numerous  very  small  species,  found  by  sweeping  grass  at  the 
sides  of  roads,  commons,  &c.  Some  of  the  species  occasionally  have  the  wing-covers  only  partially  developed. 
Tl^se  constitute  the  genus  Criomlirphug^  Curtis.] 

^Verhe,  Fabr.,  are  unknown  to  me,  but  I  presume  they  come  near  the  preceding  insects,  and  especially 
to'Anotia. 

In  the  terminal  Cicadariae  the  antenna;  are  inserted  between  the  eyes.     These  compose  the  genus 

CiCADELLA  (or  the  Cicada  Ranatra,  Linn.),— 
Which  may  be  thus  divided  : — 

We  commence  witli  the  species  which,  witli  tlie  exception  of  a  small  number,  (Ledra,)  formerly  com- 
posed the  genus  Membracis  of  Fabricius.  Tlie  head  is  very  much  deflexed,  or  low  in  front,  and  pro- 
longed into  an  obtuse  point  under  the  form  of  a  clj-peus,  more  or  less  semicircular.  Tlie  antenna;  arc 
always  very  small,  terminated  by  an  inarticulate  seta,  and  inserted  in  a  cavity  under  the  margins  of 
tlie  head  ;  tlie  prothorax  is  sometimes  dilated,  and  horned  on  each  side,  and  prolonged  behind  into  a 
simple  or  composite  horn,  and  sometimes  it  is  elevated  longitudinally  down  the  bacli,  compressed  like 
a  crest,  sometimes  porrected  and  pointed  in  front ;  tlie  legs  are  seldom  spined. 

[This  genus  comprises  three  principal  groups, — the  Membracides,  Cercopides,  and  Cicadellinie]. 
Some  [the  Membracides]  have  no  scutellum,  properly  so  called,  exposed. 

Membracii,  Fab.  (having  the  prothora.x  elevated,  compressed,  and  leaf-Uke  along  the  middle  of  the 
back),  and 

'-'  Traffopa,  Latr.  (where  this  part  of  the  body  is  homed,  or  pointed  on  each  side,  without  any  intermediate  eleva- 
tion, and  posteriorly  produced  into  a  point  as  long  as  the  abdomen),  have  the  tibia;,  especially  of  the  fore-feet, 
foliaceous. 
In  the  following  the  tibiae  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  not  foliaceous. 

Darnii,  Fabr.,  in  which  the  prolongation  of  the  prothorax 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  long  triangle,  covering  the  wings  and 
abdomen. 

Bucydiumt  Latr.,  has  the  prolonged  part  narrowed  so  as 
to  expose  the  wings  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  more 
or  less  lanceolate,  or  spear-shaped.  [Such  are  ~Bocyd.  glo- 
bulare,  and  B.  cruciatum,  two  extraordinary  Brazilian  in- 
sects, of  small  size,  here  figured.  The  majority  of  the  species 
of  Membracides  are  exotic,  of  small  or  but  moderate  size,  and 
amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  anomalous 
forms.] 

In  others  the  scutellum,  although  the  prothorax  is  prolonged,  is  exposed,  at  least  in  part,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  prothorax  exhibiting  a  transverse  suture,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  scutellum.  These 
form  the  subgenus  Centrotiis  proper.  Types,  C.  cornuta  and  C.  genisiije.  [Two  small  species,  of  rather  common 
occurrence  in  woods  in  this  countr>',  the  last  of  which  is  figured  in  the  Entomologist's  Text  Book,  pi.  3.  f.  2.] 

We  no^  pass  to  the  species  in  which  the  head  is  but  little  lower  than,  or  on  the  same  plane  as,  the 
prothorax  j  horizontal,  or  but  little  deflexed  when  seen  from  above,  and  in  which  the  prothorax  is 
neither  elevated  in  the  middle,  nor  posteriorly  prolonged,  offering  only  lateral  dilatations,  and  in  which 
the  mesothorax  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangular  scutellum,  of  the  ordinary  size  ;  the  wing-covers  are 
always  exposed  ;  the  posterior  tibia;  are  more  or  less  spined. 

In  many,  such  as  the  following  [which  compose  the  tribe  Cercopides],  the  thorax  has  the  form  of 
an  irregular  hexagon,  being  prolonged  and  narrowed  behind,  and  terminated  by  a  truncature  fitting  to 
the  base  of  the  scutellum,  and  often  receiving  it ;  this  truncature  being  concave,  or  emarginate. 

^■Etalion,  Latr.,  has  the  crown  of  the  head  transverse,  the  forehead  being  suddenly  defle.xed  in  front,  and  the 
antenna:  are  inserted  above  a  line  drawn  between  the  eyes.     [Brazihan  insects.] 

In  the  three  following  subgenera  the  vertex  is  triangular  and  bears  the  ocelli,  and  the  antennae  are  mscrted  in  a 
line  drawn  between  the  eyes. 
/'  Ledra,  Fab.,  has  the  head  very  flat  between  the  eyes,  like  a  transverse  clypeus  j  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  are 


V\g  lOO.— <j,  Bocydiiun  globol&re  ;  ft,  B. 
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/  dilated  into  short  wing-like  appendages,  and  tlie  hind  tibiae  are  very  compressed,  and  margined  by  a  membrane. 
^  C.  aurita,  Linn.,  [a  species  not  uncommon  in  the  woods  in  Kent]. 

O  Ciccus,  Latr.,  has  the  antennie  terminated  suddenly  after  the  second  joint  in  a  seta  composed  of  four  distinct 
cylindric  and  elongated  joints ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  is  generally  advanced.  [Exotic  species.] 
Messrs.  Serville  and  Saint  Fargeau  [as  well  as  Drs.  Germar  and  Burmeister]  have  established  numerous  additional 
genera  in  this  group.  The  Eurymela  fenestrata,  Serv.  and  St.  F.,  described  by  them  as  Brazilian,  is  a  native  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  description  given  of  which  by  these  authors  being  inexact,  the  insect  possessing  ocelli, 
although  difficult  to  be  detected.  Hence  this  genus  ought  to  be  introduced  at  the  genus  Usus. 
O  Cercopis,  Fab.,  Germ9iAphropkora,  Germ.),  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  conical,  and  terminated  by  an 
articulated  seta. 

0  [C.  vulneratUy   Rossi,   the  only    British  species   closely  allied   to  C.  sanguinolenta,  Linn.,  is   a   common 

insect,  and  the  handsomest  in  the  family;  being  black,  with 
blood-red  spots.]  (^C.  [Aphrophora]  spumafia,  Linn.,  is  an  ex- 
tremely abundant  species,  the  larva  of  which  is  found  upon 
leaves  and  twigs  in  the  midst  of  a  frothy  secretion,  of  a  white 
colour,  which  has  been  commonly  called  Cackoo-spit. 


O   Fig.  101. — Aphrophora  spumi 


In  the  other  Cicadariae,  terminating  this  family,  [and 
forming  the  tribe  Cicadellines,  and  which  in  the  earlier 
works  of  Fabricius  formed  his  genus  Cicada},  the  pro- 
'  thorax  is  not  at  all,  or  scarcely,  prolonged  posteriorly, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  line,  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  body,  the 
scutellura,  at  its  base,  occupying  a  great  portion  of  this  breadth. 
^^J&Bulopa,  Fallen,  has  the  eyes  very  prominent,  the  head  but  little  advanced  beyond  the  eyes,  but  depressed, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  ridge  rmitid  the  face  ;  two  ocelh  placed  on  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  head,  and 
legs  destitute  of  spines  or  teetn.     C.  Ericcg,  a  small  species,  [found  on  heaths]. 

Eupelix,  Germar,  has  the  head  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  very  flat  triangle,  with  the  ocelli  situated  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  ujion  the  edges  of  the  head,  which  are  prolonged,  nearly  cutting  through  the  eyes.  C.  cuspidata, 
Fab.  [a  rare  British  species,  found  with  tlie  preceding]. 
**  L-i  Pent/iimia,  Germ.,  has  the  antennae  inserted  in  a  large  channel,  reducing  the  space  between  the  eyes  more  than 
ordinary  ;  the  head,  seen  from  above,  appears  semicircular,  and  gradually  deflexed  in  front ;  it  is  rounded,  and  its 
edges  are  extended  above  these  channels  ;  the  body  is  short.  11?  .'se  insects  have  some  resemblance  to  Cercopis, 
with  which  Fabricius  united  theraC^  C.  sangutnieoUis,  Fabr.,  [a  very  rare  British  species]. 
\/''Oi/pona,  Germar,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  wTenthimia,  but  I  have  seen  no  specimen  of  that  subgenus. 

lassiis,  Fabr.,  has  tlie  superior  surface  of  the  head  comprised  between  the  eyes,  very  short,  transverse,  and 
linear,  or  arched,  and  very  little  advanced  even  in  the  middle  beyond  the  eyes.  The  plates  at  the  sides  of  the 
clypeus  are  large ;  the  antenna;  terminate  in  a  long  seta ;  the  ocelli  are  situated  near  or  below  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  head.  [Numerous  small  British  species,  divided  by  Curtis,  Lewis,  Burmeister,  and  Germar  into  various 
subgenera.]  ^  ^ 

^  Cicadella  proper,  or  Tcttigoma,  Fabr.,  Oliv. ;  Cicada^  Linn.,  has  the  head,  seen  above,  triangular,  without  being 
either  very  long  or  very  flat,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  Eupelix  ;  the  eyes  also  are  not  cut  into  by  the  sides 
of  the  head ;  the  ocelli  are  situated  between  them.  These  insects  are,  in  other  respects,  very  nearly  related  to 
lassus,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  plates  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  length  of  the  seta  of  the 
antennas,  which  appears  to  be  articulated  at  its  base,  as  in  Ciccus,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  the  form  of  the 
thorax.  [This  is  also  a^very  numerous  group,  which  has  been  likewise  much  cut  up  by  late  w  riters.]  Some  of  the 
species,  as^C  grisea,  Transversa,  striata,  Fabr.,  appeared  to  Latreille  to  form  a  distinct  subgenus,  from  the  flat- 
tened form  of  the  head,  and  the  ocelli  inserted  near  its  edge. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  HOIVIOPTEROUS  HEMIPTERA,— 
The  Aphidii,  commonly  called  Plant  Lice, — 

Which  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  having  only  two  joints  in  the  tarsi,  and  the  antennEc 
filiform,  or  like  a  thread,  and  longer  than  the  head,  composed  of  from  six  to  eleven  joints. 

The  winged  individuals  have  always  two  wing-covers  and  two  wings.  These  are  very  small  insects, 
having  the  body  generally  soft,  and  the  wing-covers  very  similar  to  wings,  diifering  only  in  being  larger 
and  somewhat  thicker.     They  multiply  with  exceeding  rapidity. 

Some  have  ten  or  eleven  joints  iu  the  antennae,  the  last  of  wliich  is  terminated  by  two  setie.  Tlicy 
leap  well,  and  form  the  genus 

PsvLLA,  Geoff.  {Ch-ermes,  Linn.). 

These  Ilemiptera,  which  are  also  termed  by  the  French  False  Plant-lice,  live  upon  trees  and  plants, 
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from  which  they  ol)tain  thoir  nourishment ;  tlic  two  sexes  are  winged ;  the  larva;  liave  the  hody  gene- 
rally very  flat ;  the  head  broad,  and  the  abdomen  roun<lcd  behind.  Their  legs  are  terminated  by  a 
membranous  vesicle,  accompanied  l)eneath  by  two  ungues.  Four  broad  pieces,  which  are  the  shcatlis  of 
the  wing-covers  and  wings,  distinguish  the  pupa; :  many  in  this  state,  as  in  that  of  the  larva,  are 
covered  by  a  white  cottony  secretion,  arranged  in  flakes.  Their  excrements,  form  threads  or  masses,  of 
a  gummy  saccharine  nature. 

Some  species,  bypunctminp  vegetables  to  extract  the  sap,  produce  in  various  parts,  especially  in  the  flowers  and 
buds,  monstrosities,  having  the  appearance  of  Ralls.  In  this  number  is  Psi/Ua  Dtui,  figured  by  IWauinur, 
Mem.  Int.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  19,  fig.  1— H,  which  is  found  on  the  box.  The  alder,  fig,  nettle,  &c.  produce  other 
species. 

tAtreille  has  formed  with  the  species  which  lives  in  the  flowers  of  Juncm  arliculalm,  a  genus,  under  the  name 
of  Livia.    The  antenmc  are  much  thickened  at  the  base. 

[Mr.  Curtis  has  published  the  figure  of  another  geuus  uuder  the  name  of  Livilhi,  founded  upon  a  small,  inter- 
esting British  species.] 

The  other  Aphidii  have  only  six  or  eight  joints  in  the  autennte,  the  last  of  which  is  not  terminated 
by  two  setx. 

Sometimes  the  wing-covers  and  wings  arc  linear,  fringed  with  hairs,  and  carried  horizontally  upon 
the  body,  which  has  nearly  a  cylindrical  form  ;  the  proboscis  being  small,  or  scarcely  distinct.  The  tarsi 
are  terminated  by  a  vesicular  joint  without  ungues ;  and  the  antenna;  have  eight  somewhat  mouiliform 
joints.     Such  is  the  genus 

Thkips,  Linn.,— 
The  species  of  which  are  extremely  active,  and  appear  to  leap  rather  than  fly.     When  much  irritated, 
they  elevate  and  bend  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  into  an  arch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Staphylini. 
They  live  upon  flowers  and  plants,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees.     The  largest  species  scarcely  exceed  a 
line  in  length. 

Latreille  observes  in  a  note  that  the  structure  of  the  mouth  exhibited  to  him  characters 
which  appeared  essentially  to  distinguish  the  species  of  Thrips  from  the  other  insects  of 
this  order.  XI.  Strauss  also,  who  had  studied  thorn  with  admirable  precision,  considered 
that  they  belonged  to  the  order  Orthoptcra.  [Subsequently,  the  genus  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order  by  Mr.  Haliday  in  a  valuable  memoir  pubUshed  in  the  En- 
tomological Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Thysanoptera,  and  I  have  illustrated  the  structure 
of  the  mouth  in  my  Modem  ^hs.<tiJicalion  of  Imec/s,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  with  figures.  Mr. 
F.  loi.-Tiinpi.  jjaliday  has  established  a  number  of  generic  and  subgeneric  divisions.] 

Sometimes  the  wing-covers  and  wings  are  oval  or  triangular,  without  a  fringe  of  hairs,  and  are 
deflexed  at  the  sides  like  a  roof ;  the  rostrum  is  very  distinct ;  the  tarsi  are  terminated  by  two  migues ; 
and  the  antennae  have  only  six  or  seven  joints :  these  form  the  genus 

Aphis,  Linn. 
Aphis,  proper,  has  the  antennre  longer  than  the  thorax,  7-jointed,  the  third  being  elongated ;  the  eyes  are  entire, 
and  the  posterior  extremity'  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  horns  or  tubercles. 

They  live  mostly  in  society  upon  trees  and  plants,  which  they  suck  with  their  probosi 
crawl  but  slowly.  The  two  horns  at  the  extremity  uf  the  body  in  many  species  are 
tubes,  from  which  frequently  exude  small  drops  of  a  transparent  saccharine  fluid, 
[termed  honey-dew],  of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond.  Each  society  consists  in  spring 
and  summer  of  plant-lice  always  apterous,  and  of  pupa?  [demi-nymphes],  of  which  the 
wings  ought  to  be  developed  ;  all  these  individuals  are  females,  which  produce  living 
young,  which  are  ejected  tail  foremost,  without  any  previous  coupling.  The  males^ 
amongst  which  some  are  winged  and  some  wingless,  appear  only  at  the  end  of  the  summer  or  in  autumn.  They 
fecundate  the  last  generation  produced  from  the  preceding  individuals,  consisting  of  wingless  females  which 
require  impregnation,  after  which  they  deposit  eggs  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  which  remain  in  that  state  all 
through  the  winter,  from  which  young  plant-Uce  are  produced  in  the  spring,  capable  of  multiplying  without  union 
with  the  males. 

The  influence  of  a  single  impregnation  thus  extends  through  several  successive  generations.  Bonnet,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  majority  of  the  facts  observed  upon  this  subject,  obtained,  by  the  isolation  of  females, 
nine  generations  in  the  space  of  three  months.  The  punctures  which  the  plant-hce  make  in  the  leaves  and  youn"- 
twigs  of  vegetables,  often  cause  these  parts  to  assume  diflerent  forms,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  young  buds  of  the 
bme,  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry,  pear,  and  especially  of  the  elm,  poplar,  &c.,  where  they  produce  a  kind  of  vesi- 
cles or  excrescences,  containing  whole  families  of  plant-bee,  and  often  a  saccharine  fluid,  in  the  interior.    The 
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majority  of  these  insects  are  covered  with  a  mealy  matter,  or  with  cottony  tlireads,  sometimes  arranged  in  rows. 
The  larvje  of  the  Heraerobii,  those  of  many  Diptera,  and  Coccinellae,  destroy  a  great  number  of  plant-lice.  M. 
Aug.  Duvau  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  interesting  result  of  his  observations  on  these 
insects,  and  his  memoir  has  been  inserted  in  the  collection  of  those  of  the  Mtisdum  d'Hijit.  Nat. 

The  Aphis  of  the  oak  (A.  Quercfis,  Linn.,  Reaumur,  3,  pi.  28,  f.  5),  is  remarkable  for  having  the  proboscis  at 
least  three  times  as  long  as  the  entire  body. 

M.  Blot  has  published,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Linncean  Society  of  Caen,  1824,  various  curious  obser\'ations  upon 
a  species  found  in  the  Departement  du  Calvados,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  apples,  destroying  the  young 
shoots.  He  considers  it  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  which  he  calls  Myzoxyle.  [It  is  probable  that  this  insect  is 
identical  with  that  so  well  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Apple-blight,  which  is  covered  entirely  with  a 
white  cottony  secretion,  and  which  multiplies  in  vast  numbers  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  diseased  apple-trees.] 
De  Geer  also  described  a  species  of  Aphis  found  upon  the  apple,  but  which  ditfers  materially  from  that  described 
by  M.  Blot,  which  last  has  no  horns  on  the  abdomen,  the  antenna:  are  shorter,  and,  according  to  M.  Blot,  only 
5-jointed,  the  second  joint  being  the  longest.  [The  species  of  this  family,  Aphids,  are  extremely  numerous, 
almost  every  plant  possessing  a  distinct  species.  Tliey  however  require  a  more  minute  investigation  than  has  yet 
been  given  to  them.  The  Senator  Van  Heyden  has  described  several  new  genera  recently  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Museum  Sec}ienbergeanum.'\ 

Aleyrodes,  Latr.  (T/Hea,  Linn.),  has  the  antenna  short,  6-jointed,  and  the  eyes  notched.  Type,  T.  proletella, 
Linn.;  Reaumur,  Mdmoires,  vol.ii.  pi. 25,  fig.  1—7,  resembles  a  small  white  moth,  having  a  small  blackish  spot 
on  each  wing-cover.  It  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  Chelidonium,  cabbage,  oak,  &c.  Its  larva  is  oval,  very  flat- 
tened, like  a  minute  scale,  and  resembles  that  of  Psylla.  The  pupa  is  fixed,  and  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  so  that 
this  insect  undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  HOMOPTEROUS  HEMIPTERA,—  ' 

The  Gallinsecta, — 

Of  which  De  Geer  formed  a  distinct  order,  have  only  a  single  joint*  in  the  tarsi,  with  a  single  hook  at 
the  tip.     The  male  is  destitute  of  a  proboscis,  has  only  two  wings,  which  shut  horizontally  upon  tlie 
,        body;  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  threads.     The  female  is  without  wings,  and 
3  ^^     furnished  with  a  proboscis.     The  antennae  are  filiform,  or  thread-like,  and  often  eleven- 
jointed  (nine  in  the  species  described  by  Dalman  in  the  memoir  noticed  below).     These 
insects  compose  the  genus 

^'oiiril'ilS'e'ik'  Coccus,  Linn,  (or  Scale-insects). 

fcnisie.  -pjjg  ]jjj)j  Qf  many  of  our  trees  appears  often  warty,  by  reason  of  a  great  number  of  small 

oval  or  rounded  bodies,  like  a  shield  or  a  scale,  which  are  fixed  to  them,  and  in  which  no  external 
traces  of  the  insect  are  to  be  observed.  They  nevertheless  belong  to  this  class  of  animals,  and  to  the 
genus  Coccus.  Some  of  these  are  females ;  the  others  are  young  males,  and  which  are  similar  to 
them  in  form.  But  a  period  arrives  when  all  these  individuals  undergo  singular  changes.  They  fix 
themselves  to  the  plant,  the  larvae  of  the  males  for  a  determinate  period  necessary  for  their  trans- 
formations, and  the  females  permanently.  If  observed  in  spring,  their  bodies  are  noticed  gradually  to 
increase  in  size,  ending  in  their  acquiring  the  appearance  of  a  gall,  being  either  spherical,  kidney- 
shaped,  boat-shaped,  &c.  The  skin  in  some  is  entire  and  very  smooth  ;  in  others  it  is  incised,  or  offers 
traces  of  segments.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  females  are  impregnated,  shortly  after  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  of  which  the  number  is  very  great ;  these  they  deposit  between  the  ventral  surface 
of  their  bodies  and  a  layer  of  a  cottony  secretion,  with  which  they  had  previously  lined  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  stationed  themselves.  Their  bodies  subsequently  dry  up  and  become  a  solid  cocoon, 
which  covers  the  eggs.  Other  females  envelope  their  eggs  in  a  very  abundant  cottony  secretion,  which 
equally  defends  them.  Those  which  are  of  a  spherical  form  become  a  kind  of  liox,  inclosing  the  eggs. 
The  young  Scale-insects  have  the  body  oval,  very  flat,  and  furnished  with  the  same  organs  as  their 
mother.  They  disperse  themselves  over  the  leaves,  and  reach  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  the  branches, 
on  which  they  affix  themselves  in  order  to  pass  the  winter.  Some,  tlie  females,  prepare  at  the  com- 
mencement of  summer  to  become  parents  ;  and  the  others,  or  the  larvae  of  the  males,  are  transformed 
into  pupa;  beneath  their  own  skin.  These  pupae  have  the  two  fore-feet  directed  forwards,  and  not 
backwards,  like  the  four  hind  legs,  and  like  all  the  legs  of  the  other  inactive  pups.     Having  acquired 

•  Uulmaii,  in  a  memoir  upon  some  speeies  of  Coccus,  considers  that  the  number  of  the  joints  in  the  tarsi  is  tlirec. 
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wings,  the  males  make  their  escape  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  their  cocoons  backwards,  and  tlirn 
seek  the  females,  which  arc  much  larger  than  them.  Reaumur  observed  two  small  points  like  ocelli 
at  that  part  of  the  head  wliich  corresponds  with  the  mouth.  I  have  discovered  in  the  head  of  the  male 
of  the  Coccus  of  the  elm  ten  small  similar  points,  as  well  as  two  balancers  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 
GcollVoy  states  that  tlie  females  have  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  four  white  filaments,  which  appear 
only  on  pressing  the  body  of  the  insect. 

Dorthez  observed  upon  the  Euphorbia  Oiaracias  a  species  which  appears  to  differ  in  several  respects 
both  of  slrncture  and  habits  from  the  other  species,  and  which  determined  M.  liosc  to  form  this  insect 
into  a  distinct  genus,  named  Dorthesia.  The  antcnme  have  nine  joints,  much  longer  and  slenderer  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female ;  the  latter  continues  to  live  and  to  be  active  for  some  time  after  depositing 
her  eggs ;  the  male  has  the  extremity  of  the  body  furnished  with  a  thick  brush  of  long  white  threads : 
hence  this  insect  is  nearer  allied  to  the  Aphides  than  to  the  Cocci. 

The  Cocci  appear  to  injure  the  trees,  by  causing  by  their  punctures  a  too  abundant  overflowing  of 
the  sap.  Hence  they  require  the  attention  of  those  persons  who  cultivate  peaches,  oranges,  figs,  and 
olives.  Some  species  attack  the  roots  of  plants ;  some  are  precious  on  account  of  the  splendid  scarlet 
colour  they  furnish  for  the  dyer.  Further  researches  on  these  msects  might  detect  others  equally 
useful  in  this  respect. 

GcofTroy  divided  these  insects,  which  are  called  by  the  French  Galle  iruectet,  or,  by  contraction,  Gallinsccles, 
into  two  genera,  Chermes  and  Coccut ;  the  latter  was  called  by  Reaumur,  Progall-insecte. 

The  Mealy-I)iiff,  C.  atfoniilumy  is  somewhat  of  a  rosy  hue,  with  the  body  covered  with  a  white  mealy  powder; 
the  winffs  and  anal  setie  of  the  male  are  of  the  latter  colour.  The  female  has  the  sides  of  the  body  furnished  with 
appendages,  of  which  the  two  posterior  are  longer,  and  form  a  kind  of  tail.  The  female  envelopes  its  eggs  in  a 
white  cottony  secretion,  which  serves  them  as  a  nest.  It  is  naturalised  in  our  hothouses,  where  it  docs  much 
mischief. 

The  female  of  Coccus  Cacti  [the  Cochineal  insect  of  commerce],  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  covered  with  a  white 
liown,  flat  beneath,  convex  above,  margined,  with  the  segments  rather  distinct,  but  becoming  obliterated  at  the 
period  of  oviposition.  The  male  is  of  a  dark  red,  with  white  wings.  It  is  cultivated  in  Mexico  upon  a  species  of 
Cactus  or  Opuntia,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Meiteque,  or  fine  cochineal,  from  another  closely  allied 
species,  smaller  and  more  cottony,  called  the  wild  cochineal.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  crimson  dye  that  it  pro- 
duces ;  it  also  furnishes  carmine.    This  production  is  one  of  the  chief  riches  of  Mexico. 

Coccut  potonicns  [or  the  Scarlet  Grain  of  Poland],  was  also  employed  in  Poland  as  a  considerable  object  of  com- 
merce, before  the  introduction  of  the  Coccus  Cacti  as  a  dye.  It  lives  upon  the  roots  of  fycleranthus perennit,  and 
some  other  plants.    The  colour  produced  from  this  species  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Coccus  Cacti. 

Coccut  Ilids,  Linn.,  which  lives  upon  a  small  kind  of  oak  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  female 
reaches  the  size  of  a  pea,  was  employed  before  the  introduction  of  cochineal.  It  is  also  still  employed  in 
medicine. 

A  species  from  the  East  Indies  produces  gum  lac,  and  another  is  employed  in  China  for  the  manufacture  of 
wax  tapers. 

A  male  Coccus,  from  Java,  remarkable  for  having  the  antennee  composed  of  about  22  joints,  moniliform,  and 
vei-y  pilose,  having  two  thick  and  nearly  coriaceous  wings,  composes  tlie  genus  Monophteba  of  Leach. 

[These  insects  have  recently  been  divided  into  several  other  genera  by  Illiger,  Bouch^,  Burmeister,  &c.] 


THE  EIGHTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,— 

THE  NEUROPTERA  (Odonata,  and  the  major  part  of  Svnistata,  Fabr.),— 

Is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  orders  by  the  fore-wings  being  membranous,  generally 
naked,  transparent,  and  similar  to  the  two  posterior  in  respect  to  their  consistence  and  uses ; 
from  the  1 0th  and  following,  by  the  number  of  these  organs  as  well  as  by  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  fitted  for  mastication,  or  furnished  with  true  mandibles  and  maxillse,  that 
is,  formed  on  the  ordinary  plan  [for  biting],  a  character  which  separates  this  order  from  the 
tenth,  or  that  of  the  Lepidoptera,  of  which  the  fore-wings  are,  moreover,  mealy.  In  the 
Neuroptera  these  wings  have  their  surface  furnished  with  a  very  fine  net-work ;  the  inferior 
being  mostly  as  large  as  the  superior,  or  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  narrower,  but  longer. 
The  maxillae  and  the  inferior  piece  of  the  lower  lip,  or  the  mentum,  has  never  a  tubular 
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formation  ;  the  abtlomen  is  not  furnished  with  a  sting,  and  is  but  seklom  provided  with  an 
ovipositor. 

They  have  for  the  most  part  the  antenuEe  like  a  thread,  and  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
joints ;  two  or  three  ocelli ;  the  thorax  is  formed  of  the  three  segments  intimately  soldered 
into  one  mass,  distinct  from  the  abdomen,  and  supporting  the  six  feet ;  the  first  of  these  seg- 
ments is  generally  very  short,  and  hke  a  collar.  The  number  of  the  joints  in  the  tarsi  is 
variable ;  the  body  is  generally  elongate,  with  the  integuments  soft,  or  but  sUghtly  scaly ;  the 
abdomen  is  always  sessile.  Many  of  these  insects  are  carnivorous  in  their  first  ami 
last  states. 

Some  undergo  only  a  demi-metamorphosis,  the  others  are  subject  to  a  complete  one  ;  but 
the  larvae  have  constantly  six  feet  with  hooks,  of  which  they  commonly  make  use  in  searching 
after  their  food. 

I  divide  this  order  into  three  families,  which,  in  their  progressive  arrangement,  exhibit  the 
following  natural  relations  : — 1st.  Carnivorous  insects  undergoing  a  demi-metamorphosis,  with 
aquatic  larva;.  2nd.  Carnivorous  insects  undergoing  a  complete  metamorphosis,  with  terres- 
trial or  aquatic  larvje.  3rd.  Carnivorous,  or  omnivorous  and  terrestrial  insects,  undergoing  a 
demi-metamorphosis.  4th.  Herbivorous  insects  undergoing  a  complete  metamorphosis,  with 
aquatic  larvae,  constructing  for  themselves  portable  cases.  We  finish  with  such  as  have  the 
wings  less  net-like,  and  which  resemble  Phalicnse,  or  Moths. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  NEUROPTERA,— 

The  Subulicones,  Latr., — 
Is  composed  of  the  order  Odonafa  of  Fabricius,  and  of  his  genus  Ephemera.  The  antennae  are  in  the 
form  of  an  awl,  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  7-jointed  at  the  most,  the  last  being  in  the  form  of  a 
seta.  The  mandibles  and  maxilte  are  entirely  covered  by  the  labrum  and  labium,  or  by  the  anteric- 
and  advanced  extremity  of  the  head.  The  wings  are  always  very  much  reticulated,  extended  some- 
times honzontally  and  sometimes  elevated  perpendicularly  ;  the  posterior  are  as  large  as  the  anterior, 
or  sometimes  smaller,  and  even  obsolete.  In  all,  the  ordinary  eyes  are  large  and  very  prominent,  and 
they  have  two  or  three  ocelli  situated  between  the  preceding.  They  pass  the  first  two  stages  of  their 
existence  in  the  water,  where  they  feed  upon  Uving  prey. 

Tlie  larvEe  and  pupae,  of  which  the  form  approaches  that  of  the  perfect  insect,  respire  by  means  of 
peculiar  organs,  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  at  its  extremity.  They  creep  out  of  the 
water  in  order  to  undergo  their  final  transformation. 

Some  of  them  have  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  corneous,  very  strong,  and  covered  by  the  two  Ups ; 
the  tarsi  are  3-jointed  ;  the  wings  of  equal  size,  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  terminated 
simply  by  hooks,  or  leaf-Uke  appendages.     They  form  the  order  Odonata,  Fabricius ;  or  the  genus 

LiBELLULA,  Linnams,  [Dragon-flies  or  Adder-bolts]. 
The  slender  form  of  the  body,  then-  varied  colours,  their  large  gauze-like  wings,  the  rapidity  of  flight 
with  which  they  pursue  other  insects  upon  which  they  feed,  easily  (hstinguish  these  Neuropterous 
insects.  They  have  a  large  and  rounded  head,  or  in  the  form  of  a  broad  triangle,  two  verv-  large  lateral 
eyes — (see  M.  Cuvier's  memoir  on  their  composition  in  the  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris) — 
three  ocelli,  situated  upon  the  vertex ;  two  antenna;,  inserted  upon  the  forehead  behind  a  vesicular 
elevation,  and  composed,  in  the  greater  number,  of  five  or  six  joints,  or  three  at  least,  of  which  the 
last  is  compound,  and  becomes  gradually  slender  like  a  style ;  the  upper  lip  is  semicircular ;  the  two 
mandibles  scaly,  very  strong,  and  toothed  ;  the  maxillae  are  terminated  by  a  piece  of  the  same  consist- 
ence, toothed,  spined,  and  cihated  on  the  inside  with  a  palpus  composed  of  a  single  joint  applied  upon 
it  dorsally,  resembling  the  galea  of  the  Orthoptera ;  the  under  lip  is  large,  and  composed  of  three  leaves ; 
the  lateral  pair,  being  the  labial  palpi,  greatly  dilated ;  a  kind  of  epiglottis,  or  elongated  vesicular 
tongue,  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth  ;  the  thorax  thick  and  rounded ;  the  abdomen  very  long,  and 
flattened  or  cylindric,  terminated  in  the  males  by  two  lamellar  appendages,  of  which  the  figure  varies 
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according  to  the  species,  and  which  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Messrs.  Van  der  Linden  and 

Charpentier  ;  the  legs  short,  and  directed  forwards. 

The  female,  in  order  to  deposit  her  eggs,  places  herself  upon  plants  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
into  which  she  repeatedly  thrusts  the  extremity  of  her  body.  The  lanse  and  pupcc  reside  in  the  water 
until  the  period  of  their  final  transformation,  and  are  somewhat  like  the  perfect  insect,  except  in 
wanting  wings.  But  the  head,  upon  which  we  perceive  no  ocelli,  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  fonn 
of  the  piece  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  lower  lip.  This  is  a  kind  of  mask,  covering  the  mandi- 
bles, maxillx,  and  nearly  all  the  under  side  of  the  head.  It  is  composed,  1st,  of  a  principal  triangular 
piece,  which  Reaumur  calls  the  meiitonniere,  and  which  articulates  by  a  liingc  with  a  peduncle 
attached  to  the  head  ;  2nd,  of  two  other  pieces  inserted  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  angles  of  the  pre- 
ceding piece,  moveable  at  the  base,  transverse,  and  entire,  in  the  form  of  broad  and  denticulated 
plates,  similar,  in  their  mode  of  closing  the  mouth,  to  a  pair  of  shutters,  or  in  the  form  of  small 
hooks.  The  insect  is  able  to  close  or  extend  this  very  quickly,  seizing  its  prey  by  means  of  the  claws 
at  its  upper  part.  The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  furnished  with  five  unequal-sized 
conical  plates,  capable  of  opening  or  closing,  and  forming  a  kind  of  pyramidal  tail,  and  sometimes 
with  three  elongated  villose  plates  like  oars.  These  insects  may  be  seen  every  instant  opening  the 
rectum  in  order  to  take  in  a  supply  of  air,  when  they  close  it  again,  and  shortly  afterwards  eject  the 
water  with  force  and  mingled  with  bubbles  of  air,  this  action  appearing  to  assist  them  in  their  motions. 
[Its  more  immediate  object  is,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  oxygen  from  the  water 
thus  introduced  into  the  rectum.]  When  arrived  at  the  period  for  their  final  change  the  pupa;  quit 
the  water,  crawl  up  some  adjacent  stem,  where  they  fix  themselves  by  their  claws,  and  scale  off  their 
pupa-skin. 

M,  Poey,  who  has  particularly  studied  the  insects  of  Cuba,  has  informed  me,  that  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  the  northerly  winds  bring  to  the  city  of  Havannah  and  its  neighbourhood  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  specimens  of  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Libellulsc.      [Other   instances  of 
their  periodical  flight  or  migrations  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  observed.     See  Dr.  Wcis- 
senbom's  memoir  on  this  subject  in  the     f~ 
new  series  of  the  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hisf.^ 

Fabricius,  preceded  in  this  respect  by  Reau- 
mur, divided  the  Dragon-flies  into  three  genera. 

Libelhda  proper,  has  the  winsrs  extended 
horizontally  in  repose ;  the  head  nearly  g^lobu- 
lar,  with  the  eyes  very  lar^e ;  a  vesicular  eleva- 
tion, having  on  each  side  an  ocellus,  upon  the 
vertex;  the  other  ocellus,  or  the  anterior  one, 
is  much  larger,  and  the  middle  division  of  the 
lower  lip  much  smaller,  than  the  lateral  ones, 
which,  closingr  by  a  straii^ht  suture,  e.\actly 
shut  the  mouth.  The  abdomen  is  generally 
broad  and  fiat.  The  lan^e  and  pupa;  have  five 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  which 
is  short.  Type,  L.  depressa,  Linn.,  [a  very 
common  British  species,  as  well  as  L.  cancel- 
lata,  here  figured,  the  males  in  both  of  which 

are  remarkable  for  the  fine  leaden-blue  colour  Fig.  los.— LibeliuU 

of  their  abdomen].  The  memoir  of  Van  der  Linden  on  the  Libellute  of  Bologna,  and  subsequently  upon  those 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Bora'  Eniomologice  of  M.  Charpentier,  and  a  series  of  memoirs  by  M.  Boyer  de  Fonsco- 
lombe  in  the  Annates  de  la  Sociefe  Entomologiqiie  de  France,  may  be  consulted.  The  British  species,  distributed 
into  various  genera,  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Stephens.] 

.Eshna,  f  abr.,  is  similar  to  Libellula  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wings  are  carried  when  at  rest,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  but  in  which  the  two  posterior  ocelli  are  situated  upon  a  simple  transverse  elevation,  having,  more- 
over, the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  larger,  and  the  two  others  wide  apart,  and  armed  with  a  strong  tooth  or 
spine  ;  the  abdomen  is  always  long,  narrow,  and  cylindric.  The  body  of  the  larva  and  pupa;  is  also  more  elongate 
than  in  those  of  Libellula  ;  the  mask  is  flat,  with  its  two  hooks  narrow,  and  armed  with  a  moveable  hook  at  the 
tip.  Libellula  grandis,  [a  common  English  species,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  many  others].  They  fly  with 
astonishing  rapidity  over  the  margin  of  waters,  pursuing  flies  and  other  insects  in  the  same  manner  as  swallows. 
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Agrio7i,  Fabr.,  has  the  wing-s  elevated  perpendicularly  in  repose ;  the  head  transverse,  with  the  eyes  apart ;  the 
form  of  the  lower  lip  is  similar  to  that  of  ^shna,  but  its  middle  lobe  is  slit  to  the  base.  The  forehead  is  not  fur- 
nished with  a  vesicle;  the  ocelli  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  the  vertex ;  the  abdomen 
is  very  slender  and  fiUform,  and  occasionally  very  lon^.  The  body  in  the  lar\a  and  pupa  states  is  also  long  and 
slender,  and  the  abdomen  terminated  by  two  oar-like  appendages ;  the  mask  is  flat,  with  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  chin-piece  elevated  into  a  point  in  some,  and  forked  in  others.  Libellula  virgo,  Linn.,  is  of  a  golden-green 
or  bluish-green  colour,  with  the  wings  blue,  either  entirely  or  partially,  and  sometimes  pale  brownish-yellow. 
[This  and  several  other  species  of  smaller  size,  belonging  to  the  subgenera  separated  from  Agrion  by  l^ach,  are 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  this  country,] 

The  other  Subulicorn  Neuroptera  have  the  mouth  entirely  membranous  or  very  soft,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  very  indistinct ;  they  have  5-jointed  tarsi;  the  lower  wings  are  much  smaller  than  the 
superior,  or  even  wanting ;  and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  or  three  long  threads.  They  form 
the  genus 

Ephemera,  Linn., — 
Thus  named  from  the  short  duration  of  their  life  in  the  perfect  state.  The  body  is  soft,  long,  slender, 
and  terminated  behind  by  two  or  three  long  articulated  filaments.  The  antennae  are  ver}'  small,  and 
composed  of  three  joints,  of  which  the  last  is  very  long,  in  the  form  of  a  conical  thread.  The  front  of 
the  head  is  advanced  like  a  hood,  often  keeled  and  notched,  and  covers  the  mouth,  of  which  we  cannot 
trace  the  organs  on  account  of  their  softness  and  smallness.  These  insects  carry  their  wings  almost 
always  elevated  perpendicularly,  or  but  slightly  deflesed,  like  the  Agrions.  The  legs  are  very  slender, 
with  the  tibiae  very  short  and  united  to  the  tarsi,  which  have  often  only  four  joints,  the  first  being 
nearly  obsolete.  The  two  ungues  of  the  terminal  joint  are  very  compressed,  and  the  fore-legs  are  much 
longer  than  the  others. 

The  Ephemerts  generally  appear  at  sunset  in  the  fine  days  of  summer  and  autumn,  along  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  in  such  numbers  that  the  ground,  after  their  death,  is  covered  with  them,  so  that  they  are  carted  away 
as  manure.    The  falling  of  one  species,  with  white  wings,  resembles  that  of  a  fall  of  snow. 

These  insects  unite  in  swarms  in  the  air,  where  they  fly  up  and  down,  extending  the  threads  of  their  tails.  It  is 
there  also  that  the  sexes  unite,  the  males  being  distinguished  by  two  hooks  at  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  their 
fore-legs  and  anal  threads  are  also  longer,  their  eyes  larger,  and  some  males  possess  four  eyes,  two  being  much 
larger,  and  elevated  on  columns.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  and,  as  the  propagation  of 
the  species  is  the  only  object  of  the  existence  of  the  individual,  they  very  soon  perish,  often  on  the  day  in  which 
they  undergo  the  final  change,  sometimes  living  only  a  few  hours.  Those  which  fall  on  the  water  are  greedily 
seized  by  the  fishes,  and  fishermen  give  them  the  name  of  Manna.    But  if  we  consider  them  in  the  larva  state, 

we  find  their  existence  extending  through  two  or 
three  years.  In  this,  and  the  pupa  state,  they  reside 
in  the  water,  concealed  during  the  day  under  stone?, 
or  in  horizontal  burrows,  which  they  form  in  the 
banks,  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  these  larvae 
derive  their  food.  Although  resembling  the  perfect 
insect  in  several  respects,  they  differ  materially  in 
having  longer  antennae,  wanting  ocelli;  by  possess- 
ing horn-like  mandibles ;  the  abdomen  has,  more- 
over, on  each  side,  a  row  of  plates,  mostly  in  pairs, 
which  are  a  kind  of  false  branchice,  and  which  are 
employed  not  only  in  respiration,  but  also  as  paddles. 
The  pupa  differs  from  the  lan-a  by  possessing  scales 
inclosing  the  wings.  At  the  moment  when  they  un- 
dergo this  change  they  quit  the  water,  and  appear, 
after  casting  their  skin,  under  a  new  form  ;  but,  by 
a  singular  exception,  they  have  to  undergo  another  moulting  before  they  are  fit  for  propagation.  Their  last  exuviae 
are  often  found  fixed  to  trees,  and  upon  walls. 

De  Geer  formed  these  insects  and  the  Pfiri/ganea  into  a  distinct  order,  in  consequence  of  the  minuteness  or 
absence  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  In  the  Tableau  Elementaire  of  Cuvier  they  also  form  a  pecuUar  group,  named 
Ajjnatha,  but  which  formed  part  of  the  order  Neuroptera. 

The  number  of  the  wings  and  of  the  anal  filaments  lead  to  the  establishment  of  various  divisions  in  the  genus 
Ephemera ;  some  having  four  wings  and  two  tails  (E.  Sirammerdamiana) ;  others  four  wings  and  three  tails 
(Ephemera  proper,  E.vulgata,  Linn.);  some  with  two  wings  and  three  tails,  and  the  eyes  of  the  male  doubled,  one 
pair  placed  in  foot  stalks.  [Others  again  have  only  two  wings  and  two  tails.  These  various  groups  have  been 
formed  into  separate  genera  by  Leach,  and  other  subsequent  authors,  E.  vulgata,  the  commonest  species,  and 
which  is  well  known  to  fly-fishers  under  the  name  of  the  Grey  Drake,  being  retained  as  the  type  of  the  restricted 
genus  Ephemera.] 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  NEUROl'TERA  — 
Thk  Planipennes, — 
Which  composes,  with  tlic  following,  the  greater  portion  of  the  order  Synklala  of  Fabricins,  com- 
prises those  Neuroptera  whicli  have  the  antcnnx  always  composeil  of  a  great  nnmher  of  joints,  ami 
longer  than  the   head ;  the  mandlhlos  are  distinct,  and  the  lower  wings  nearly  equal  to  the  ui)per, 
extended,  or  simply  folded  uniier  at  the  inner  edge. 

They  have  generally  the  wings  very  much  reticulated  and  naked,  with  the  maxillary  palpi  ordinarily 
filiform,  or  rather  thickened  at  the  lips,  shorter  than  the  head,  and  composed  of  four  or  live  joints. 

I  shall  divide  this  family  into  five  sections,  composing,  on  account  of  their  habits,  so  many  small 
distinct  sub-families. 

1.  The  Paiiorpatie  of  Latreille,  which  have  five  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  head  prolonged,  and  narrowed  in  the  form  of  a  beak  or  rostrum.     They  constitute  the  genus 

1'anorpa,  Linnmus, — 
And  have  the  antcnn.T;  setaceous,  and  inserted  between  the  eyes ;  the  clypeus  prolonged  into  a 
corneous  conical  plate,  grooved  beneath  to  receive  the  mouth  ;  the  man<libles,  maxillre,  ami  lower  lip 
nearly  linear  ;  four  or  six  short  fdiform  palpi ;  those  of  the  maxilla;  apjiearing  to  me  to  consist  of  only 
four  joints.  The  body  is  long,  the  head  vertical,  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  very  small  and  collar- 
like.    The  two  sexes  ditTer  greatly  in  many  species.     Th(ur  transformations  have  not  been  observed. 

Nemoptera,  \j\ir.,  Ohv.,  has  the  hind-win^s  exceedingrly  lonu  and  linear,  and  the  ocelli  are  wantini?.  These 
sin^Iar  insects  have  hitherto  been  only  observed  in  tbe  hottest  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Asia.     [See  the  recent  monograph  of  Klug  in  the  Berlin  Trattsaclions.] 

Billarut,  Latr.,  has  the  four  wings  of  equal  size,  as  well  as  ocelli ;  the  abdomen  is  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  the 
legs  long  and  terminated  by  a  single  tarsal  unguis.    [Exotic  species.] 

Panorpay  Latr.,  has  wings  and  ocelli  like  those  of  ]{ittacus,  but  the  abdomen  of  the  male  is  terminated  by  a 
long,  jointed,  recurved  tail,  with  a  claw  at  tlie  tip ;  and  that  of  the  female  is  long,  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  The  legs 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  tarsi  have  two  ungues. 

Vanorpa  communisy  Linn.,  is  a  very  abundant  species,  found  in  hedges  and  woods. 
[Several  other  British  species,] 

BoretUy  Latr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  large  size  of  the  prothorax ;  the 
wings  of  the  males  are  short,  curved,  and  awl-shaped,  and  the  females  are  wingless. 
The  only  species,  B.  hiemaliit,  Linn.,  is  found  in  winter  under  moss  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  Alps.    [It  is  small,  and  has  occurred,  but  rarely,  in  this  country.] 

2.  The  Myrmeleonides,  having  also  five  joints  in  the  tarsi,  but  in  which 
the  head  is  not  prolonged  in  tbe  form  of  a  beak  or  muzzle,  and  the  antennw 
are  thickened  at  the  tips.  The  head  is  transverse  and  vertical,  having  oidy 
compound  eyes,  which  are  round  and  prominent ;  six  palpi,  those  of  the 
labium  being  longer  than  the  others,  and  thickened  at  the  tips ;  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  is 
small ;  the  wings  of  equal  size,  long,  and  roof-like  ;  the  abilomen  mostly  long  and  cylindric,  with  two 
filiform  appendages  at  its  extremity,  in  the  males ;  the  legs  are  short.  They  iidiabit  hot  situations  in 
the  southern  climates  of  both  hemispheres,  clinging  to  plants,  where  they  remain  stationary  during  tlie 
day.     They  fly  swiftly.     Their  pupa;  are  inactive.     These  insects  compose  the  genus 

Myrmeleon,  Linn.,— 
Which  Fnbricius  has  divided  into  two. 

Myrmeleon  proper,  has  the  antenns  gradually  thick- 
ened, cuned  at  the  tips,  and  much  shorter  than  the 
budy,  and  thi'  abdomen  is  long  and  linear. 

llie  destructiiin  which  the  larva  of  the  common  Eu- 
ropean species  makes  amongst  Ants,  has  gained  for  it 
the  name  of  the  Ant  Lion.  Its  abdomen  is  very  large, 
proporlioiied  to  the  re.st  of  its  body;  its  head  is  very 
small,  and  armed  with  two  long  horn-like  mandibles, 
toothed  on  the  inside  and  pointed  at  the  tip,  which  .serve 
it  both  for  pinchers  and  suckers.  Although  furnisheu 
with  six  legs  it  walks  but  slowly,  almost  always  oac*- 
wards  ;  not  being  able,  therefore,  to  follow  its  prey,  ic 
resorts  to  stratagem,  and  forms  in  the  sana  a  cona-n, 
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pit-fall,  by  crawlini;  backwards  in  a  spiral  direction  and  throwing-  out  the  sand  with  its  head,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  stations  itself,  leaving  only  its  jaws  exposed,  its  body  being  buried  in  the  sand,  and  thus  waiting 
patiently  until  an  insect  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  when  it  is  instantly  seized  by  the  jaws  and  sucked  to  death; 
if  it  endeavours  to  escape,  the  Ant  Lion  showers  sand  after  it,  which  rarely  fails  to  bring  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  The  nutritive  fluid  thus  obtained  is  never  converted  into  excrement,  the  insect  having  no  orifice  analogous 
to  the  anus.  When  full  grown,  and  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  it  spins  a  perfectly  round  cocoon  of  a  silky 
matter,  the  exterior  of  which  it  covers  with  sand.  Its  spinnerets  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The 
perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  leaving  the  exuvis  of  the  pupa  in  the 
opening  it  has  made  in  the  cocoon. 

The  common  European  species,  M.  foj'micarium,  Linn,  [which  has  not, 
however,  been  discovered  in  England],  is  about  an  inch  long,  with  the 
wings  transparent,  with  black  veins  dotted  with  white,  and  with  dark 
spots,  one  of  a  whitish  colour  near  the  anterior  extremity.  [The  species 
are  very  numerous]. 
Ascalaphust  Fab.,  has  the  antennae  long,  and  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
Fig.  109,- M.  formic«rium.  kuob,  with  the  abdomen  oblong,    oval,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the 

thorax.  The  wings  are  shorter  and  broader  than  in  Myrmeleon. 
Bonnet  observed  a  larva  near  Geneva  similar  to  that  of  Myrmeleon,  but  which  neither  crawled  backwards  nor 
formed  a  pit.  The  posterior  extremity  of  its  body  was  furnished  with  a  bifid  plate,  truncated  behind.  This  larva 
is  probably  that  of  Ascal.  italicus,  a  south  of  Europe  species,  which  begins  to  be  found  in  France  in  the  environs 
of  Fontainebleau.  [This  is  probably  doubtful,  the  larva  being  more  likely  to  be  that  of  Myr.  Libelluloidcs.  See  my 
Introd.  to  Mod.  Classif.  of  Insects,  ii.  p.  45,  in  which  I  have  figured  a  larva  of  Ascalaphus,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Swainson  has  ligured  that  of  Asc.  MacleaT/anw,  from  L.  Guilding's  drawings.] 

'.'».  The  Hemerohii,  Latr.,  similar  to  the  preceding  in  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  wings,  but 
with  filiform  antennae  and  only  four  palpi.     They  form  the  genus 

Hemergbius,  Linn., — 
Some  of  which  have  the  prothorax  very  small,  the  wings  roof-like,  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  thickest, 
ovoid,  and  pointed.     The  larvae  are  terrestrial. 

Hemerobhis  proper,  has  the  eyes  globose  and  brilliantly  metallic,  the  wings  large  and  deflexed.  They  fly  slowly, 
and  many  of  them  emit  a  disgusting  scent.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  leaves,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve,  fixing  each  of  them  by  a  long  and  very  slender  fuotstalk.  The  larvte  resemble  those  of  Myrmeleon,  but  are 
more  elongate,  and  are  wanderers.  They  feed  upon  t!ie  plant-lice,  which  they  seize  with  their  mandibles,  and  suck 
their  juices,  destroying  them  very  quickly.  The  pupa  is  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  close  silk,  spun  from  the  anus 
of  the  larva.  Hemerobhis  {Vhrysopa,  Leach,)  Perla,  Linn.,  is  pale  yellowish-green,  with  golden  eyes,  transparent 
wings,  and  green  nerves.    [A  common  species  in  this  country]. 

Os/nyhts,  Leach,  is  composed  of  those  species  which  possess  three  ocelU,  of  which  the  preceding  are  destitute. 
//.  maculatmy  Fahr.,  [a  local  British  species,  of  large  size]. 

Nymphes,  Leach,  founded  upon  an  Australian  species,  has  the  same  character,  but  the  antennfe  are  filiform  and 
shorter.    \_N.  myrmeleonideSy  Leach.] 

The  others  have  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  large  and  corselet-Iike,  the  wings  generally  carried 
flat  ou  the  back,  and  tlie  palpi  filiform,  with  the  terminal  segment  conical  or  nearly  cylindric,  and  often 
shorter  than  the  preceding.     Their  larv.ie  are  aquatic. 

Semblis,  Fabr.,  is  composed  of  the  genera  Corydalisy  Cfiauliodes,  and  Sialis,  Latr. 

Corydalis,  is  distinguished  by  the  mandibles,  which  are  very  large  and  like  horns  in  the  males.  [C.  cortiuta,  a 
North  American  insect.] 

ChanliodeSy  Latr.,  has  the  antenn£e  pectinated ;  and 

Stalls,  has  ordinary-sized  mandibles,  and  the  antennae  are  simple  and  the  wings  roof-hke.  S.  lutar'ms,  Linn., 
[the  May-fly.  a  well-known  bait  for  anglers].  The  larva  Hves  in  the  water,  and  creeps  or  swims  slowly,  like  those 
of  the  Ephemerae :  it  has  false  branchiae  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  aud  the  tail  is  elongated  into  a  point ;  but  it 
changes  into  an  inactive  pupa. 

4.  Another  division,  that  of  the  Termitin<e,  is  composed  of  Neuroptera  which  undergo  demi-meta- 
morphoses,  all  being  terrestrial,  active,  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  in  all  their  stages.  If  we  except 
Mantispa,  (distinct  from  all  the  insects  of  the  order  in  the  form  of  the  fore-legs,  resembling  those  of 
Mantis),  the  tarsi  have  at  most  four  joints,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  preceding  genera  of  the 
same  family.  The  mandibles  are  always  strong  and  homy,  the  hind  wings  are  of  the  size  of  the  fore 
wings,  and  without  folds,  or  are  smaller. 

Some  liave  from  five  to  three  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  labial  palpi  exserted  and  distinct,  and  the  an- 
tenna multiarticulate. 

Mantispa,  Illig.,  has  five  joints  in  ail  the  tarsi ;  the  fore-legs  formed  as  in  Mantis  ;  the  antennae  are  very  short, 
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the  eyes  large,  the  prothorax  very  long^,  and  the  wing's  roof-)ike.  Exotic  species,  [recently  iiionoffraphod  by  i^rir])- 
son,  of  fcreiit  interest  from  their  apparent  relationship  with  the  order  Orthoptera]. 

Raphidia,  Linn.,  has  4-jointed  tarsi,  the  wings  rooMike,  the  head  elongated  and  narrowed  behind,  prolhorav 
long,  narrow,  and  subcylindric,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  females  terminated  by  a  long,  ex^crted  ovipositor,  formed 
(if  two  valves.  R.  opHioptis^  [the  Snake-necked  Fly,  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country.  See  the  monograph  el" 
Schummel].  The  larva  lives  in  the  fissures  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  lias  the  form  of  a  small  snake:  it  is  very 
active. 

Termes,  Linn.  (Hemeroltim,  Linn,  [the  winged  males]),  has  also  4-jninted  tarsi,  but  the  wingu  are  carried  hori- 
zontally oi»  the  body,  and  very  long;  the  head  rounded,  and  the  prothorax  short  and  s<iuare.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed, with  theantennie  short;  the  mouth  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Orthoptera,  with  a  four-cleft  lower  lip; 
three  ocelli,  one  rather  indistinct;  the  wings  generally  but  slightly 
transparent,  coloured,  with  the  nervures  not  forming  a  close  net- 

//I                 ft     /  work,  and  the  legs  short. 

CflEfe-,*— *^^J  ^'**^  Termites  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  adjacent  countries,  are 

-  — '^Wv  J         ^^V  known  under  the  name  of  White  Ant»,  and  commit  most  extraor- 

dinary ravages,  especially  in  the  larva  state,  in  which  they  are  called 
Workers,  and  are  like  the  perfect  insect,  but  with  the  body  softer  and 
without  wings,  and  the  head  generally  larger,  and  destitute  of  eyes,  or 
nearly  so.  They  are  united  into  colonies  of  incalculable  numbers, 
and  live  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  trees,  and  other 
wooden  matters,  such  as  furniture,  shelves,  &c.,  in  which  they  form 
galleries,  forming  routes  conducting  to  the  centre  of  their  nests,  so 
that  these  objects,  of  which  the  outer  surface  is  [with  surprising  instinct]  left  untouched,  fall  to  pieces  on  the 
slightest  touch.  The  nests  of  some  species  are  external,  but  without  any  evident  exit.   Sometimes  they  are  elevated 
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to  a  great  height  above  the  surface,  like  pyramids,  and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  «oUd  roof,  which,  from  the 
height  and  number  of  these  insects,  appear  at  a  distance  like  a  small  village.  Sometimes  they  affix  their  nests  to 
the  branches  of  trees.  Another  sort  of  individual,  termed  Neuters  or  Soldiers,  and  which  Fabricius  mistook  for 
pups,  defend  the  nest.  They  have  the  head  much  larger  and  longer,  and  the  mandibles  are  very  long  and  crosf* 
over  each  other.  They  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  larvje,  and  live  near  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  nest,  so  that 
they  make  their  appearance  first  when  it  is  attacked ;  they  are  also  stated  to  compel  the  Workers  to  labour.  The 
demi-nymphs  have  the  rudiments  of  wings,  and  in  other  respects  resemble  the  iarva\ 

When  arrived  at  the  perfect  state,  the  Termites  quit 
their  habitation,  fly  abroad  during  the  evening  or 
night  in  great  numbers  ;  they  lose  their  wings  before 
morning,  which  dry,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  they 
become  the  prey  of  birds,  lizards,  &c.  The  couples  are 
then  collected  by  the  larvae,  which  inclose  each  of  them 
in  a  large  cell ;  but  Latreille  conjectures  that  the  act  of 
coupling  takes  place  in  the  air,  as  in  the  Ants,  and  that 
the  females  alone  occupy  the  attention  of  the  larva  in 
order  to  the  establishment  of  fresh  colonies.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  female  subsequently  acquires  an  enor- 
mous size,  from  the  innumerable  eggs  which  it  contains. 
The  royal  chamber  occupies  the  centre  of  the  habita- 
tion, and  around  it  are  distributed  those  which  con- 
tain the  eggs  and  provisions. 

Some  larvie  of  Termes  vinrum  have  eyes,  and  appear 
tn  have  habits  somewhat  dift'erent  to  the  rest,  and  to  approach  our  Ant 

Negroes  and  Hottentots  are  very  fond  of  these  insects. 
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T.  luclfugiis  ami  JIavicoUis  inhabit  the  south  of  France,  living  in  the  interior  of  trees.  The  exotic  species  have 
been  but  imperfectly  characterised,  Linnajus  having  confounded  several  under  the  name  of  T./atale, 

Embia,  Latr.,  comprises  several  insects  allied  to  Termes,  butwith  the  head  larger  than  the  thorax  ;  tarsi  3-jointed  ; 
wings  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  abdomen.  [See  ray  monograph  on  this  exotic  genus,  published  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linmsan  Society  of  London.'] 

The  otlier  Termitines  have  the  tarsi  2-jointed  ;  the  labial  palpi  indistinct,  or  very  short ;  the  antenna; 
about  10-jointed  ;  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  very  small,  and  the  hind  wings  smaller  than  the  fore 
ones.     They  form  the  genus 

Psocus,  Latr.  (Termes,  Hemerobnts,  Fabr.), 
These  are  insects  with  a  short,  soft,  and  gibbose  body ;  the  head  large  ;  the  antennae  setaceous ;  wings  roof-like, 
and  but  slightly  veined.  They  are  very  active,  and  live  on  the  bark  of  trees.  We  generally  find  in 
books  of  collections  of  plants,  the  P.  pnhatoritis,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  which  has  been  believed 
to  produce  the  slight  noise  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  often  heard  in  houses,  whence  its  specific 
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5.  The  Perlides,  which  have  three  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  mandibles  almost  always 
membranous  and  small,  with  the  hind  wings  broader  than  the  fore  wings,  and  folded 
at  the  inner  edge.     They  consist  of  the  genus 

Perla,  Geoff., — 
In  which  the  body  is  elongate,  narrow,  and  flattened  ;  the  head  rather  large;  antenna;  setaceous  ; 
prothorax  nearly  square  ;  the  wings  shutting  horizontally  on  the  body ;  and  the  abdomen  generally 
terminated  by  twosetie.    Their  larva;  are  aquatic,  and  are  stated  [by  Latreille,  but  erroneously,]  to  reside  in  cases 
which  they  bear  about  with  them.    [They  are  naked,  and  resemble  the  imago,  but  are  wingless.] 
Perla  bkaudata,  Linn.  (Phryganea),  is  a  rather  common  species,  found  on  the  margin  of  rivers. 
Nemoura,  Latr.,  differs  from  Perla  in  its  corneous  mandibles,  and  in  the  abdomen  not  being  terminated  by  seta;, 
[See  the  monograph  of  this  group,  published  by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.] 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  NEUROPTERA,— 
The  Plicipennes,  Latr.,— 
Are  destitute  of  mandibles,  and  their  hind  wings  are  generally  broader  than  the  superior,  and  folded 
throughout  their  whole  length.     They  comprise  the  genus 

Phryganea,  Linn. 

They  have  at  the  first  sight  the  appearance  of  small  Phalaina;,  andDe  Geer  observed  that  the  internal 
structure  of  their  larvie  has  great  resemblance  to  that  of  caterpillars.  In  the  systems  of  Kirhy  and 
Leach,  they  form  the  order  Trichoptera,  which  is  connected  with  the  Lepidoptera  by  means  of  tlie 
Tineae.  But  as  we  naturally  pass  from  the  Plicipennes  to  the  Perlides,  we  should  he  compelled  to  ter- 
minate the  Neuroptera  with  Libellula  and  Ephemera,  of  which  the  structure  and  habits  greatly  differ 
from  those  of  the  Hymenoptera,  which  succeeds  them  in  this  system.  The  Libellulae  and  other  adjacent 
Neuroptera,  appear  to  us  nearest  allied  to  the  Orthoptera. 

The  head  of  the  Plicipennes  is  small,  with  two  long  setaceous  and  porrected  antennae ;  the  eyes  are 
round  and  prominent ;  two  ocelli,  placed  in  the  forehead  ;  a  conical  or  bent  labrum  ;  four  jialpi,  the 
maxillary  pair  being  often  very  long,  filiform,  or  nearly  setaceous,  5-jointed,  and  the  labial  3-jointed ; 
the  maxillae  and  lower  lip  membranous  and  united  ;  the  body  is  generally  very  hairy,  and  forms  with 
the  wings  an  elongated  triangle,  as  in  many  Noctuae  or  Pyralides ;  the  prothorax  is  small ;  the  wiugs  are 
simply  veined,  silken,  or  hirsute  in  many,  and  always  roof-like.  The  legs  are  long,  furnished  with 
small  spines,  with  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi.  These  insects  chiefly  fly  in  the  evening  or  night,  often 
entering  our  houses,  attracted  by  the  light,  and  being  extremely  active  in  all  their  movements.  They 
emit  a  disagreeable  smell  when  touched.  The  smaller  species  fly  in  troops  over  water.  Many  females 
carry  then-  eggs  united  into  a  pacquet  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Their  larvae  [which 
are  the  well-known  bait  of  the  angler,  called  Caddice,  or  Cad-bait,]  reside,  like  the  larva;  of  some  moths, 
in  cases  generally  cyhndrical,  covered  with  various  substances  they  collect  in  the  water,  such  as  bits  of 
straw,  leaves,  sticks,  sand,  and  even  small  shells,  often  symmetrically  arranged,  and  which  they  affix  to 
their  cases  by  silken  threads,  spun  from  internal  reservoirs  similar  to  those  of  caterpillars  \  the  interior 
of  this  habitation  forms  a  tube,  which  the  larva  bears  about  with  it,  protruding  the  anterior  part 
of  its  body  when  it  creeps  forward,  never  quitting  it  of  its  own  accord,  and  immediately  re-entering  it  if 
forced  out  of  it. 
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These  larva;  arc  elongate,  nearly  cyliiulric,  with  a  scaly 
head  furnished  with  strong  mandibles,  and  a  small  eye  on 
each  si<le  ;  six  feet,  of  which  the  two  anterior  are  shortest 
and  thickest,  and  the  other  four  longer  j  the  hody  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  joints,  of  wliich  the  fourth  has  a  conical 
tubercle  on  each  side  in  the  majority  of  the  species;  the 
terminal  segment  is  furnished  with  two  moveable  liooks ;  the 
majority  also  possess  two  series  of  while  flexible  fdamenis, 
which  appear  to  be  respiratory  organs.  When  ready  to 
assume  the  pupa  state,  they  fix  their  cases  to  some  sub- 
stance  under  water,  closing  each  end  with  an  open  grating, 
which,  as  well  as  the  cases  itself,  varies  in  the  ditferent 
snecies  "*•  "V""^*?' 

The  |)upa!  have  in  front  two  hooks,  which  cross  cacli  other  like  a  heak,  and  with  which  tliey  make 
their  way  through  the  grating,  [immediately  before  they  assume  their  final  form,]  when,  although  ]itc- 
viously  immoveable,  they  walk  or  swim  with  agility,  by  means  of  their  four  fore-legs,  which  are  free  and 
fringed.  The  pupx  of  the  larger  species  crawl  up  plants  out  of  the  water,  where  they  throw  otV 
their  skin,  but  the  smaller  ones  merely  come  to  the  surface,  and  are  there  transformed  into  winged 
insects  in  the  same  way  as  Gnats,  their  old  envelope  serving  them  for  a  boat. 

Some  have  the  hind  winirs  evidently  larger  than  the  fore  ones,  and  folded. 

Sericostoma,  Latr.,  has  in  one  of  the  se.xes  the  maxillary  palpi  dilated  into  a  mask  covering  the  face  ;  in  the 
other  sex  they  are  liliform,  and  5-jointed. 

Phrpganea  proper,  has  the  mouth  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  the  palpi  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax,  and 
sliffhtly  viUose.    P.  grnndiit,  [and  a  great  number  of  other  species,  well  known  to  the  angler  and  tly-fisher]. 

Mi/gtacida,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna;  exceedingly  long,  as  well  as  the  maxillary  palpi,  which  arc  very  hairy.  {P. 
fi/osHy  qiiadri/asciatftf  &c.) 

The  others  have  the  fore  wings  narrow,  lanceolate,  snbequal,  and  not  folded. 

Hydroptila,  Dalm.,  with  short  antenna;  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 

P«.vrAom,vi'7,  Latr.,  has  similar  wings,  but  the  antennae  are  long  and  setaceous,  founded  upon  a  minute,  appa- 
rently undescribed  species. 

[This  tribe  has  recently  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  M.  Pictet,  whose  memoir  forms  a  thick  quarto  volume, 
with  many  plates.  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Curtis  have  also  described  many  new  English  species,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional genera. 

Dr.  Burmeister  has  published  an  entire  revision  of  the  order  Neuroptera  in  the  last  part  of  his  Ilarutbitch  der 
Entomologie,  in  which  he  has  also  established  many  additional  genera.] 


THE  NINTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,— 


THE  HYMENOPTERA,  Linna;us  (Piezata,  Fabricius),- 


Also  possesses  four  membranous,  nakcil  wings,  a  moutti  furnished  with  mandibles,  maxilla;,  and 
two  lips ;  but  the  wings  (of  which  the  anterior  are  always  the  largest)  have  fewer  nerviu-es 
than  those  of  the  Neuroptera,  and  are  only  veined  [and  not  net-like]  ;  the  females  have  the 
abdomen  terminated  by  an  ovipositor  or  a  sting.  All  possess,  in  addition  to  their  compound 
eyes,  three  minute  ocelli ;  their  antenna;  are  of  variable  form,  not  only  diftering  in  the  genera, 
but  also  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  species ;  they  are  nevertheless  filiform  or  setaceous  in  the 
majority  ;  the  maxillae  and  lower  lip  are  generally  narrow,  elongated,  attached  in  a  deep  cavity 
of  the  head  by  long  muscles* ;  semitubular  at  the  base ;  often  folded  back  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  more  fitted  for  conducting  the  nutritive  fluids  than  for  mastication,  and  united  in  many 
in  the  form  of  a  proboscis ;  the  tonguelet  is  membranous,  and  either  widened  at  the  tip  or 
long  and  filiform,  having  the  phai-ynx  at  its  base,  and  often  covered  by  a  sort  of  sublabrum  or 
epipharynx  ;  two  labial  and  two  maxillary  palpi ;  thorax  composed  of  three  segments  united  in 
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a  mass,  the  anterior  beinj;  vui  y  sliort  and  the  two  others  united  into  one.*  The  wings  are 
crossed  horizontally  u])on  the  body  ;  the  abdomen  mostlj'  suspended  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
thorax  by  a  slender  thread  or  peduncle  ;  the  tarsi  are  5-jointed,  none  of  the  joints  being 
bilobed.  The  borer  or  sting  [both  of  which  are  described  in  a  note  as  being  typically  com- 
posed on  the  same  model],  are  formed  for  the  most  part  of  three  long  and  slender  pieces, 
two  of  which  serve  as  a  sheath  to  the  third  in  those  which  have  a  borer,  and  of  which  the 
upper  has  a  groove  at  its  under  side  to  encase  the  two  others. 

M.  J  urine  has  found  in  the  articulation  [of  the  nerves]  of  the  wings  good  auxiliary  charac- 
ters for  the  distinction  of  genera,  making  use  of  the  presence  or  absence,  number,  form,  and  con- 
nexion of  the  two  kind  of  cells  situated  near  the  external  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  which  he 
terms  radial  [or  marginal],  and  cubital  [or  submarginal]  cells.  The  middle  of  the  fore  mar- 
gin of  the  wings  has  often  a  callous  spot,  termed  the  stigma,  whence  a  nerve  extends  which 
runs  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  and  forms  with  the  fore-edge  of  the  wing  the  radial  cell,  some- 
times divided  into  two ;  a  second  nervure  also  extends  from  the  stigma,  which  also  extends  to 
the  apex  of  the  wing,  leaving  between  it  and  the  first-mentioned  nerve  a  space  occupied  by  the 
cubital  cells,  of  which  the  number  varies  from  one  to  four. 

The  Hymeno])tera  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis ;  the  majority  of  their  larva;  are 
vermiform,  and  are  destitute  of  feet,  such  as  those  of  the  second  and  foUowingfamiles;  those  of 
the  first  family  have  six  hooked  feet,  and  often  from  twelve  to  sixteen  others,  which  are  simply 
membranous  ;  the  head  in  all  is  scaly,  with  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  a  lower  lip,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  is  a  spinneret  for  the  passage  of  the  silken  matter  of  which  the  cocoon  of  the 
])upa  is  composed.  Some  feed  upon  vegetable  substances ;  others,  always  footless,  upon  the 
dead  bodies  of  insects,  in  all  their  states  of  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  In  order  to  sujjply 
their  weakness,  the  female  supports  them  with  ])rovisions,  sometimes  carrying  their  food  to 
the  nests  which  they  have  prepared  for  them,  often  with  surprising  skill,  and  sometimes 
by  placing  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  larva;  and  pupa;  of  insects,  upon  which  their  young  feed. 
Other  equally  footless  larva;  of  Hymenoptera  are  fed  on  more  elaborated  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  and  more  constantly  renewed.  These  are  reared  in  common  by  individuals  destitute  of  sex, 
united  in  societies,  charged  exclusively  with  such  works,  and  whose  labours  and  regime  ai'c  the 
theme  of  continual  admiration.  The  Hymenoptera  in  the  perfect  state  subsist  almost  exclu- 
sively on  flowers,  and  are  commonly  most  abundant  in  southern  climates.  The  extent  of  their 
existence,  from  their  birth  till  their  final  change,  is  contined  to  a  year. 

[The  natural  classification  of  these  insects  has  been  but  compai-atively  little  attended  to. 
Vai'ious  plans  of  arrangement,  founded  not  only  upon  the  structure  of  the  imago,  but  also 
upon  its  habits,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  preparatory  states,  have  recently  been  proposed 
by  Saint  Fargeau,  Dahlbom,  Hartig,  Haliday,  &c.  I  must  however  refer  to  the  2nd  vol.  of 
my  Introduction  to  Entomology  for  an  investigation  of  these  ari'angements. 

I  divide  this  order  into  two  sections,  [Terebeantia  and  Aculeata]. 

The  first,  that  of  the  Terebrautia,  is  characterized  by  possessing  a  borer  in  the  females. 

I  divide  the  Terebrantia  into  two  great  families,  [the  Seeurifera  and  Pupivord]. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  HYMENOPTERA  — 

The  Securifera, — 

Is  distinguished  from  the  following  by  the  sessile  abdomen,  of  which  the  base  is  united  to  the  thorax 
by  its  entire  width,  and  appears  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  it,  without  any  proijcr  motion.  The 
females  have  an  ovipositor,  for  the  most  part  like  a  saw,  which  is  used  not  only  in  depositing  the  eggs, 
but  also  in  preparing  a  place  for  their  reception.     The  larvte  have  always  six  scaly  feet,  and  often 

*  In  -T  note  Latreille  adopts  the  theory  that  the  melatborax  is  a  Terj   i  that  ill  the  jieiiunculatcd   Hymenopttra,  the   peduncle  is  the  second 
ii.trrow  segnifnt,  and  that  the  hind  part  of  tlie  thorax  which  has  two       and  not  the  first  abdominal  segment. 
■  piracies  at  the  sides,  is  in  reality   tlie  first  abdominal  Begment,  so   ' 
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others,  but  which  are   ineiuhraiious.     This  family  is  composed  of  two  tribes,  [tlie  Tenthredinela<  ami 
Urocerala]. 

The  Tenthredinkt.k — , 
Or  Saw-flies  [as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  their  saw-like  ovipositor],  have  the  mandibles  long  and 
compressed,  the  lower  lip  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  ovipositor  composed  of  two  plates,  toothed  like 
a  saw,  united,  and  lodged  in  a  channel  beneath  the  anus  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  always  composed  of 
six  joints,  and  the  labial  of  four ;  the  wings  are  always  divided  into  numerous  cells.  This  tribe  is 
coDiposed  of  the  genus 

Tentiiredo,  Linn. 

The  abdomen  is  cylindric,  rounded  behind,  9-jointed ;  the  form  of  the  antennae  varies  j  the  mandibles 
are  strong  and  toothed  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  filiform  and  6-jointed ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  at  the  apex 
into  three  lobes ;  the  labial  palpi  are  only  4-jointed.  It  is  with  the  alternate  motion  of  the  saws  of  the 
ovipositor  that  these  insects  make  a  succession  of  small  holes  in  the  branches  or  other  parts  of  trees, 
in  each  of  which  an  egg  and  a  drop  of  frothy  liquid  are  discharged,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  etTect  of 
closing  the  hole.  The  wound  thus  made  becomes  more  and  more  convex  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
egg,  and  sometimes  these  parts  assume  the  form  of  a  gall,  either  woody  or  pulpy,  according  to  the  parts 
injured;  these  tumours  form  the  abode  of  the  larva;  which  reside  within  them,  and  the  insect  makes 
with  its  teeth  a  circular  hole  for  its  escape.  But  in  general  these  larva;  are  external  feeders,  devouring 
tlie  leaves.  They  greatly  resemble  the  Caterpillars  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  but  have  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  feet,  or  only  six,  which  distinguishes  them  from  caterpillars,  which  have  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet.  Many  of  these  false  caterpillars  roll  themselves  into  a  spire,  and  others  have  the 
extremity  of  the  body  elevated  in  the  air.  In  order  to  undergo  their  change,  they  spin,  cither  on  the 
earth  or  on  the  plants  upon  which  they  have  fed,  a  cocoon,  in  which  they  remain  unchanged  for  many 
months,  changing  to  pupa;  only  a  few  days  before  they  become  perfect  Sawflies. 

Some,  in  many  of  which  the  antenna;  are  not  more  than  nine-jointed,  with  two  spurs  at  the  tip  of  the  fore  tibia, 
have  the  ovipositor  not  ex.scrted,  the  labruni  apparent,  the  inside  of  the  four  hind  tibia;  without  spines  in  the 
middle,  or  with  only  one  ;  the  larva;  have  from  twelve  to  sixteen  false  lejjs. 

Cimbex,  Oliv.  {Crabro,  Geotfr.),  comprises  those  specieswhich  have  the  antenna; 

alike  in  both  sexes,  and  terminated  by  a  knob  or  a  reversed  cone  rounded  at  the 

tip,  preceded  by  four  or  five  joints,  and  the  two  subcostal  nerves  are  contig:uous 

witliout  a  wide  intermediate  space.    The  larva:  have  22  feet ;  some  when  disturbed 

discharfce   from  pores  of  the  body,  often  to  the  distance  of  a  foot,  drops  of  a 

greenish  liquid.    Dr.  Leach  has  divided  this  genus  into  numerous  othei-s  [adopted 

by  English  authors],  founded  upon  the  number  of  joints  in  the  antenna;  preceding 

the  club,  their  relative  sizes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  wings. 

faaci.ia,  Lc.ci.)!  Perga,  Leach,  (one  of  these  genera),  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  differs  from  the 

rest  by  having  the  four  posterior  tibia;  furnished  with  a  moveable  spine  in  the  middle,  the  posterior  angles  of  the 

scutellum  produced  into  short  obtuse  teeth,  the  antenna;  very  short  and  6-jointed. 

Syri/gonia,  Klug,  has  also  6-jointed  antennae,  and  the  radial  cell  is  appendiculated.  The  species  are  Brazilian, 
as  well  as  those  of  Pachiilostlcta,  Klug,  which  have  antennae  composed  of  five  joints,  and  the  fore-wings  dilated 
near  the  apex. 

Saint  Fargeau,  in  his  work  on  the  Tentfiredinitite,  adopts  only  the  genus  Perga,  .ind  we  also  consider  the  genera 
of  Leach  as  simple  divisions  in  the  genus  Cimbex,  the  type  of  which  is  the  Tenlhredo  femorata,  [a  large  and  rare 
British  species}. 

Ui/loloma,  Latr.  ICniplits,  Jnr.),  has  the  antennx  apparently  only  3-jointed,  the  third  forming  a  long  prismatic 
or  cylindric  mass  ;  the  greater  number  have  a  spine  on  the  inside  of  the  four  hind  tarsi,  in  the  middle.  Tlie  larvas 
have  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet.    Type,  Tenthredo  Roste,  Linn.,  [a  common  British  species]. 

Scfihocerjis,  Latr.  (Cri/ptuti,  Leach),  has  four  submarginal  cells,  and  the  male  antenna;  forked. 

Ptilia,  St.  Farg.,  differs  from  Hylotoma  in  having  only  three  submarginal  cells.  Sometimes  the  antenna;  have 
at  least  nine  joints,  and  do  not  terminate  in  a  mass. 

Tenthredo  proper,  have  nine  simple  joints  in  both  sexes;  the  lanae  have  from  IS  to  22  feet.  Tlie  number  of  teeth 
in  the  mandibles  varies  in  the  perfect  insect  from  two  to  four ;  the  wings  also  vary  in  the  number  of  the  cells,  and 
hence  various  subgenera  have  been  established,  such  as  Allanttts,  Dolerus,  Nemalus,  Jur.,  and  Prisfiphora  and 
some  others  of  Leach,  [such  as  Selandrin,  Femtsa,  Dosythciis,  Emphtitiis  and  Crasus].  Type,  T.  ScrophutarieF, 
Linn.,  a  common  species,  nmch  resembling  a  Wasp,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  Water  Betony.  De  Geer  has 
(h-srjibed  a  singular  species,  which  in  the  larva  state  infests  the  leaves  of  our  fruit  trees  under  the  form  of  a  small 
\j\^<-y  slui^,  and  to  which  he  refers  the  Tenthredo  Ceriuti,  Linn. ;  this  larva  is  black,  and  covered  with  a  sliniv 
seP^eMon.  Peck,  an  American  naturalist,  has  given  the  complete  history  of  another  species,  which  has  a 
similar  larva. 
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CladiuSf  K\\is,  has  also  9-jointed  antenna,  but  those  of  other  males  are  pectinated  on  one  side.  [C.  diJJ'oriniSf 
a  small  black  species,  rather  uncommon.] 

Athalia,  Leach,  has  the  body  short,  and  the  antenna  from  10  to  14-jointed,  and  simple  in  both  sexes.  [A.centi- 
foluBy  Panz.,  is  extremely  destructive  to  tuniips,  its  larva  being  known  under  the  name  of  the  Nigger,  or 
Blackjack.] 

Pteri/gophorus,  Klug,  has  the  antennae  more  than  l6-jointed,  with  a  single  row  of  teeth  in  the  males,  and  serrated 
in  the  females,  [composed  entirely  of  Australian  insects]. 

Lopht/rus,  Latr.,  has  the  male  antennae  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  long  branches,  and  serrated  in  the 
females.    The  larvae  have  twenty-two  feet,  and  live  in  society,  especially  upon  firs  and  pines. 

In  the  following  genera  the  labruni  is  hidden,  or  but  little  exposed  ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  four  posterior  tibiae 
has  often  two  spurs  in  the  middle,  and  often  a  third  above  the  preceding  pair.  The  antennae  are  always  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  joints. 

Megalodontesy  Latr.  {Tarpa,  Fab.),  have  the  antennae  serrated  or  comblike. 

PampkiliuSf  Latr.  {Lt/dUi  Fab.),  has  the  antennae  simple  in  both  sexes.  Their  larvae  have  no  membranous  feet, 
and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  terminated  by  two  horns.  They  feed  upon  leaves,  which  they  often 
roll  up  and  fasten  together. 

The  terminal  Tenthredinetse  have  the  ovipositor  extended  beyond  its  sheath,  and  exposed  posteriorly ;  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  two  fore  -tibiae  has  only  a  single  spur,  which  is  bent,  and  terminated  by  two  teeth ;  the  antenna; 
are  always  composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints,  and  are  simple. 

Xjiela^  Dalm.  {Pinicola^  Breb.,  Mast'igocerus,  Klug),  is  very  distinct,  from  its  elbowed  antennae  suddenly 
attenuated  towards  the  tip,  11-jointed,  the  third  joint  being  exceedingly  long,  as  well  as  the  maxillary  palpi ;  the 
stigma  is  replaced  by  a  cell .  The  larvae  live  in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  or  in  old  wood.  [These  are  small  and 
singular  insects,  one  species  of  which,  A'.  puAilla,  has  occurred,  but  very  rarely,  in  this  country.] 

Vephus,  Latr.  {Trachelus,  Jur.),  has  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  forehead  [not  elbowed],  and  thickened  at  tip. 
From  some  observations  published  in  the  Bulletin  Universel  of  Ferussac,  it  appears  that  the  larva  of  the  most 
common  species,  C.  pygnueus^  lives  in  the  stems  of  wheat. 

Xiphydria,  Latr.  (Urocerus,  Jur.),  has  the  antenna:  inserted  near  the  mouth,  and  more  slender  at  the  tips. 
[This  genus  naturally  belongs  to  the  family  Urocerata,  the  construction  of  its  ovipositor  agreeing  with  that  of 
Urocerus;  the  larvje  also  live  in  solid  wood.  The  imago  is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  neck,  whence 
the  names  of  the  typical  species.  A',  camelus  and  Dromedarius. 

[The  student  must  especially  consult  the  monograph  on  this  family  published  by  Saint  Fargeau,  the 
numerous  memoirs  of  Klug  in  the  Berlin  Magazine^  various  works  of  Dahlbom  and  Hartig,  the  two  last 
of  whom  have  studied  the  family  with  great  care,  and  especially  with  reference  to  their  transforma- 
tion,    Mr.  Stephens  has  described  the  British  species  in  his  British  Entomology.'] 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  the 

Urocerata, — 
IS  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  following  characters :   The  mandibles  are  short  and  thick  ; 
the  lower  lip  entire ;  the  ovipositor  of  the  females  is  either  very  much  exserted,  and  composed  of  three 
threads,  or  spirally  coiled  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  and  capillary.     This  tribe  is  composed  of 
the  genus 

SiREX,  Linn., — 
The  body  of  which  is  nearly  cylindric,  the  head  nearly  gobular.     The  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  old 
trees,  especially  of  fir;  the  ovipositor  is  lodged  at  its  base,  between  two  valves,  forming  a  sheath. 

OrJ/**MJ,  Latr.,  has  the  antenn;e  inserted  near  the  mouth,  10  or  U-jointed;  the  mandibles  are  without  teeth; 
the  maxillary  palpi  long  and  5-jointed  ;  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  nearly  rounded,  and  the  ovipositor 
capillary,  and  spirally  coiled  within  the  abdomen.  The  two  species  [known  to  Latreille]  are  found  in  Europe 
upon  trees  early  in  spring,  and  are  very  active.  [The  typical  species,  O.  coronatus,  has  been  found  in  this 
country.] 

Si7-ex  proper  ( Urocerm,  Geoffr.),  has  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  forehead,  with  from  13  to  25  joints ;  the  man- 
dibles toothed  internally  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  very  small,  nearly  conical,  and  3-jointed,  with  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  prolonged  into  a  horn,  and  the  ovipositor  exserted  and  formed  of  three  threads.  These  insects  are  of 
large  size,  and  generally  inhabit  pine  forests  in  cold  and  mountainous  countries,  and  produce  during  Hight  a  buz- 
zing noise  like  that  of  the  Humble  Bees.  In  certain  seasons  they  appear  [in  such  countries]  in  such  abundance 
that  they  become  objects  of  popular  dread.  The  larv£e  have  six  feet,  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
terminated  in  a  point;  they  live  in  wood,  where  they  spin  a  cocoon  and  undergo  their  transformations.  [Saint 
Fargeau,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  the  German  naturalists,  who  have  such  abundant  opportunities  of  studying 
the  manners  of  this  genus,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  insects  are  parasites.  Typical  species,  Slrcx 
gigasy  Linn.  (A',  mariscusj  L.,  the  male) ;  it  has  occurred  in  this  country,  but  very  rarely,  and  is  as  large  as 
a  Hornet.] 

Tremex,  Jur.,  differs  in  having  shorter  antennae,  composed  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  joints,  and  in  the  fore- 
wings  having  only  two  cubital  cells. 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  IlYMENOl'TERA,— 

ThK   I'UI'IVORA, 

Has  the  al)ilomcn  attaclieil  to  the  tliorax  by  a  small  portion  only  of  its  transverse  diameter,  and  often 
by  a  slender  peduncle,  so  that  its  mode  of  insertion  is  very  distinct,  and  it  is  easily  bent  over  the  thorax. 
The  females  are  armed  with  a  borer,  wliieh  scnes  them  as  an  oviduct. 

The  larv.T  are  footless  grubs,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  parasites,  and  carnivorous. 

I  divide  them  into  six  tribes. 

The  first  tribe,  Evanialf.s,  Latr.,  has  the  wings  veined,  and  the  superior,  at  least,  areolated;  llie 
antenna-',  filiform  or  setaceous,  13-or  14-jointed;  the  mandibles  toothed  internally;  the  maxillary  pal])i 
G-jointed,  and  the  labial  4-juiuted  ;  the  abdomen  implanted  high  on  the  thorax,  and  often  beneath  the 
scutellum,  with  the  ovipositor  generally  exserted,  and  composed  of  three  threads.  This  tribe  may  be 
formed  into  a  single  genus, 

FlKNUS. 

Evanittt  Latr.,  has  the  ovipositor  intornni,  the  nntonntc  elbowed,  and  tlie  abdomen  very  minute,  compressed, 
pedunculated,  and  attached  at  the  upiwr  and  posterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  close  to  the  scutellum.  [E.  ajipen- 
itigaster,  Latr.,  a  small  species,  regarded  as  parasitic  upon  the  Cockroach.] 

PfUcinus,  Latr.,  has  the  abdomen  sometimes  very  much  elongated,  filiform,  and  arched,  sometimes  narrowed 
ffrailually  towards  the  base  and  terminated  in  a  club  ;  the  iwsterior  tibiie  are  thickened,  and  the  ovipositor  uot 
exserted.    [Singular  American  insects.] 

Fa-niig,  Fabr.,  has  the  ovipositor  Ions?,  exserted,  and  formed  of  three  long  and  equal  threads,  and  the  abilonien 
and  posterior  tibiae  clavate,  and  the  antenna;  tiliforra.    [Two  British  species.] 

Aiilaein,  Jur.,  has  the  abdomen  compressed,  the  tibite  slender,  and  the  antenna;  setaceous.  [Several  continental 
and  American  insects.] 

Paxyllomaj  Drebisson,  has  the  abdomen  sickle-shaped.  [This  genus  is  arranged  by  subsequent  authors 
amongst  the  Ichneumones  aduciti.  Latreitle  had  noticed  its  great  relation  with  Ophion.  P,  iuccaia,  the  type, 
has  occurred  in  this  country.] 

The  second  tribe,  the  IcBNEnMONiDES,  have  the  wings  also  veined,  the  superior  always  exhibiting 
in  the  disc  perfect  or  closed  cells  ;  the  abdomen  is  affixed  between  the  two  hind  feet ;  the  antennae  are 
generally  filiform  or  setaceous,  (very  rarely  clavate,)  vibratile,  and  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
joints  (16  at  least).  In  the  majority  the  mandibles  have  no  tooth  on  the  inside,  and  are  terminated 
in  a  bifid  tooth.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  always  apparent,  or  prominent,  and  have  mostly  only  five 
joints.     The  ovipositor  is  composed  of  three  threads. 

This  tribe  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  genus 

Ichneumon,  Linn., — 
Which  destroy  the  progeny  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  so  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  under  the  form 
of  Caterpillars,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ichneumon  quadruped  was  supposed  to  destroy  the  Croco- 
dile, by  depositing  its  eggs  in  its  entrails. 

The  old  authors  named  these  insects  ilusciE  tripilcs,  on  account  of  the  three  threads  of  the 
ovipositor ;  and  Musccs  vibrantes,  because  they  continually  vibrate  their  antenns,  which  are  often 
curved,  with  a  white  or  yellow  ring  in  the  midiUe.  They  have  long  maxillary  palpi,  nearly  setaceous, 
5-  or  6-jointed,  the  labial  being  shorter,  and  3-  or  -l-jointed.  The  tonguelet  is  generally  entire,  or 
simply  emarginate.  The  body  has  generally  a  narrow  and  elongated  or  linear  form,  with  the  ovipositor 
sometimes  exterior  and  hke  a  tail,  and  sometimes  very  short,  and  hidden  in  the  interior  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  terminated  in  a  point,  whereas  it  is  thickened  and  obliquely  truncate  in  those  which 
have  the  ovipositor  exposed.  Of  the  three  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  the  middle  piece  is  the  only 
I)art  which  penetrates  into  the  body,  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  ;  its  tip  is  often  slit  like  the  point 
of  a  pen.  The  females,  when  ready  to  deposit  their  eggs,  run  or  fly  about  in  order  to  discover  the 
larvic,  pupse,  or  eggs  of  insects,  and  even  of  Spiders,  Plant  Lice,  &c.,  destined  to  receive  the  eggs  and 
to  n<mrish  the  young  Ichneumons,  exhibiting  in  these  searches  an  admirable  instinct,  in  order  to  find 
the  objects  of  their  search  in  their  most  concealed  retreats.  It  is  [in  caterpillars,  &c.,  which  live] 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  in  their  crevices,  that  those  with  an  elongated  ovipositor  place  their 
eggs  [in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed  figures] ;  whilst  those  with  a  short  ovipositor  place 
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their  eggs  in  or  upon  the  bodies  of  naked  caterpillars,  or  pupse,  to  which  they  can  obtain  easy  access. 

The  larvEe  of  the  Ichneumons  have  no  feet,  and  thus  resemble  those  of  the  following  families.     Those 

which  reside,  like  intestinal  Worms,  inside 
the  bodies  of  other  insects,  sometimes  in  so- 
ciety, devour  only  the  fatty  parts  of  the  body, 
being  the  portions  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  existence ;  but  when  ready  to  assume  the 
pupa  state  they  pierce  through  the  ouilm- 
skin,  or  else  they  kill  their  victim  and  un- 
dergo their  own  changes  in  its  body.  The 
majority  spin  a  silken  cocoon,  in  which  the 
pupa  is  inclosed.  These  cocoons  are  some- 
times united  in  a  mass,  sometimes  naked,  and 
sometimes  enveloped  in  a  common  cottony 
mass,  often  seen  attached  to  the  stems  of 
plants.  Their  union  and  arrangement  forms 
a   mass   sometimes    resembling   a   piece   of 

Fig.  117.— Pimpla  manifealdtor,  depositing  its  eggs.  hoUCy-COmb.       TheSC    COCOOUS    are    SOmCtinieS 

of  a  uniform  whitish  colour,  and  sometimes  banded ;  some  cocoons  are  suspended  to  the  leaves  of  trees 
by  a  long  thin  thread. 

This  family  is  extremely  numerous  in  species.  [Gravenhorst,  in  his  IcJweunonoloyia  Europfea, 
describes  nearly  1650  species  of  European  Ichneumones  gemdni ;  and  Stephens  and  others  have  added 
greatly  to  their  number.  The  Ichneumones  adsciti  are  probably  as  numerous  ;  so  that,  supposing  the 
number  of  species  in  the  world  to  be  double  that  of  those  found  only  in  Europe,  we  shall  have  more 
than  0,000  Ichneumonidae  ;  a  number  which,  although  very  extraordinary,  is  probably  far  below  the 
actual  amount.] 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  joints  in  the  palpi  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  piiucipal  divisions  in  the 
family.  [This  character  has  been  proved  by  Haliday  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Ichneumo- 
nides  adsciti.] 

The  first  comprises  those  species  which  have  the  maxillary  palpi  5-jointed,  and  the  labial  4-jointed  ;  the  second 
cubital  cell  is  very  minute,  and  nearly  circular,  or  wanting. 

A  first  subdivision  is  formed  with  the  species  wliicli  have  the  head  not  prolonged  into  a  beak  ;  the  labrum  not 
deeply  notched  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  very  lon^,  and  the  ovipositor  not  covered  at  the  base  by  a  lar^e  vomeri- 
form  plate. 

Some  of  these  have  the  ovipositor  exsertcd. 

Siephamts,  Jur.  (having  the  thorax  very  narrow  in  front,  and  the  antennae  attached  to  the  posterior  and  superior 
part  of  the  metathorax,  as  in  the  Evania, — exotic  insects),  and 

Xorides,  Latr.  (having  the  metathorax  convex  and  armed  at  the  apex,  so  that  the  abdomen  is  attached  in  Ihe 
ordinary  manner  with  a  distinct  peduncle),  differ  from  the  others  by  having  the  head  nearly  globular,  the  mandibles 
terminated  in  an  entire  point  or  slightly  emarginate.    The  second  cubital  cell  is  often  obsolete. 

The  others  have  the  head  transverse,  ar.d  the  mandibles  distinctly  bifid  at  the  tip.    Some,  as 

Pimpla,  Fab.,  have  the  abdomen  cylindrical  and  very  shortly  jieduncled.  [Numerous  British  species.]  Type, 
Ichneumon  persuasorius,  Linn.    Another  species  (P.  ovivora.  Bull.  Ferussac),  destroys  the  eg^s  of  Spiders. 

Cruphis,  Fab.,  has  the  abdomen  nearly  oval,  n  ith  a  long  curved  peduncle.  Some  of  the  species  are  apterous, 
whence,  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  the  thorax  divided  into  two  nodes,  they  should  constitute  a  distinct  subgenus. 
They  are  always  found  on  the  ground.  [They  constitute  the  subgenus  Pezomachus,  Gravenhorst,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  monograph  upon  them.] 

Others  have  the  ovipositor  of  the  females  hidden,  or  hut  little  extended  beyond  the  anus. 

OjoMon,  Fab.,  has  the  abdomen  sickle-shaped,  the  antennae  filiform  or  setaceous;  the  ovipositor  is  slightly  ex- 
serted.  The  second  cubital  cell  is  very  small.  T>pe,  Ichneumon  luleus,  Linn.,  [a  common  British  species],  the 
female  of  which  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  body  of  the  larva  of  the  Bombyv  vimila,  fixing  them  by  means  of  a  long 
peduncle.    The  larva  of  O.  moderator,  Fah.,  destroys  that  of  another  Ichneumon,  Pimpla  strobilella:,  Fab. 

Banchus,  Fab.,  has  similar  antennae,  but  the  abdomen  is  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip.  [B.  pictus.  Fab.,  a  com- 
mon British  species.] 

Hellwigia,  Gravenh.,  have  the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  but  the  antenna  are  clavate.  [  A  continental 
species.] 

Joppa,  Fab.,  differs  from  the  following  in  having  the  antenna;  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  the  tip. 
[Exotic  species.] 
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Ichneumon  proper,  has  the  head  transverse,  the  abdomen  oval,  nearly  equally  narrowed  at  each  end.  [Numcroiw 
Briti^Ji  species.]  Panzer  has  separated,  under  the  name  of  Trogwt,  those  species  which  have  the  scutelluni  in  thu 
form  of  a  conical  tubercle,  and  the  abdomen  marked  by  deep  transverse  impressions. 

Alomyia,  I'anzer,  has  the  head  narrower  and  more  rounded,  with  the  abdomen  more  dilated  towards  the  postf- 
rior  extremity. 

Iliipticrra,  Latr.  [Tryphon  (Bxoehui)  Grav.],  has  the  appearance  of  Alomyia,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  pyramidal 
head,  with  a  frontal  elevation  supportin<^  the  antenna'. 

Peltaaitt,  lllig.  (ilelopiua,  Panier),  has  the  abdomen  united  to  the  thorax  by  the  greater  part  of  its  transverse 
diameter,  subsessile,  and  sliRhtly  dilated  towards  the  extremity.  Ichn.  necatoriut,  Panz.  [and  two  or  three  allieil 
British  species].    They  have  a  circular  elevation  beneath  the  antenna:. 

The  second  and  last  division  of  the  species  with  5-jointed  maxillary  and  3-jointed  labial  palpi  has  the  labium 
deeply  notched,  and  the  ovipositor  is  exserted  and  covered  at  the  base  by  a  vomeriforni  plate  ;  the  hind  thijjhs 
are  thick. 

AcenituSt  I.atr.,  has  the  front  of  the  head  not  produced  into  a  beak.    In 

Agat/tis,  Latr.,  it  forms  a  beak.    These  insects  approach  in  their  wings  the  following  subgenera. 

Our  second  division  of  the  Ichneumons  differs  from  tlie  preceding  in  respect  to  the  joints  of  the 
palpi  only,  in  consequence  of  the  labial  palpi  having  only  three  joints,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  species 
of  the  following  division  ;  the  second  cubital  cell  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  first,  and  nearly  square  ;  the 
ovipositor  is  exserted ;  the  tip  of  the  mandibles  is  bifid  or  notched. 

BntcoH,  Jur.,  has  an  evident  hiatus  between  the  mandibles  and  clj-peus  ;  the  maxillae  are  prolonged  inferiorly 
beneath  the  mandibles ;  the  second  cubital  cell  is  square  and  rather  large  ;  the  ovipositor  is  long ;  the  antennie 
are  setaceous,  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  much  longer  than  the  labial. 

Vipio,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna;  shorter  and  filiform  ;  the  maxilla:  are  proportionably  larger,  and  form  a  kind  of 
beak,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  not  much  longer  than  the  labial. 

Microgaitery  Latr.,  does  not  exhibit  any  decided  hiatus  between  the  mandibles  and  clypeus ;  the  maxillx  and 
lower  lip  are  not  prolonged ;  the  second  cubital  cell  is  small.    The  ovipositor  as  vrell  as  the  abdomen  is  short. 

Our  third  and  last  division,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Bassta  of  M.  Esenbeck,  has  like  the 
preceding,  four  joints  in  the  labial  palpi,  but  the  ma-xiUary  palpi  are  6-jointcd ;  the  abdomen  is 
semi-sessile. 

In  some  the  mandibles  are  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip,  and  terminated  by  two  teeth. 

Helcon,  Nees,  has  the  abdomen,  seen  from  above,  composed  of  several  joints,  and  terminated  by  a  long  ovi- 
positor. 

Sigalphiu,  Latr.,  has  the  abdomen  vaulted  beneath,  and  only  3-jointed  above,  with  the  ovipositor  withdrawn  ami 
sting-like. 

Cftclonus,  Jur.,  has  the  abdomen  sinnlarly  formed  beneath,  but  inarticulated  on  its  upper  suface. 

Alt/sia,  Latr.,  has  the  mandibles  nearly  square,  with  three  teeth  at  the  tip,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  others 
formed  by  the  produced  angles  of  the  terminal  margin. 

[The  investigation  of  the  Ichneumonidae,  since  the  death  of  Latreille,  has  been  greatly  attended  to  ;  the  gre.it 
work  of  Gravenhorst  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Ichnenmoues  gcnuini,  or  those  which  composed  Latreilie's 
first  division,  whilst  the  Ichnemnones  adsciti,  or  those  composing  the  two  other  divisions  of  Latreille,  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Nees  Yon  Esenbeck,  Professor  Wesmael  of  Brussels,  and  Mr.  Haliday,  in  various  memoirs  and 
separate  publications,  in  which  a  great  number  of  genera  are  added  to  those  noticed  in  the  text.] 

The  third  tribe,  Gallicol.e  {DipMeparice,  Latr.)  has  only  a  single  nerve  in  the  hind  wings  ;  the  upper 
wings  possess  a  few  cells  or  areolets :  namely,  two  brachial  cells  at  the  base,  the  internal  one  being 
generally  incomplete  or  but  slightly  distinct,  one  radial  and  triangular,  and  two  or  three  cubital ;  the 
second  in  those  which  have  three,  being  always  very  small,  and  the  third  very  large,  triangular,  and 
closed  by  the  external  margin  of  the  wing.  The  antenna;  are  thickened  at  the  tip,  but  not  forming  a 
mass,  and  mostly  from  13- to  1 5-jointed;  the  palpi  are  very  short,  [not  very  long,  as  described  by 
Latreille].  The  ovipositor  is  rolled  spirally  up  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  posterior 
extremity  lodged  in  a  sUt  of  the  belly  ;  the  Gallicote  form  the  genus 

CrNiPS,  Linn., — 
Which  GeoiTroy  inconsiderately  named  Diplolfjris,  and  gave  the  name  of  Cynips  to  insects  of  the 
following  family,  united  by  Linnxus  with  the  terminal  division  of  the  Ichneumons. 

The  abdomen  is  compressed,  the  thorax  veiy  much  elevated,  the  ovipositor  of  the  females  appears  to 
consist  of  a  single  long  and  very  delicate  piece,  rolled  up  spirally  at  the  base,  and  the  terminal  part 
being  lodged  beneath  the  anus,  between  two  elongated  valves,  each  forming  a  demi-sheath.  The 
extremity  of  this  ovipositor  is  channelled  with  lateral  teeth,  with  whicli  the  insect  enlarges  the  slits 
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made  in  various  vogetaliles  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs;  the  fluid  accumulating  in  the  wounded  part  of 
the  plant  forms  excrescences  or  tumours,  which  have  been  termed  galls  ornut-galls,  the  latter  of  which 
is  employed  with  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  or  sulpliate  of  iron,  in  producing  a  black  dye. 

The  form  and  solidity  of  these  galls  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  the  [ilants  which 

have  been  attacked,  as  the  leaves,  petioles, 
huds,  bark,  roots.  Many  are  spherical,  and 
resemble  fruits,  such  as  gall-apples,  &c. ;  others 
are  hairy,  as  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose ;  others 
resemble  small  artichokes,  fungi,  &c.  The  eggs 
ijiclosed  in  these  galls  increase  in  size  and  con- 
sistence. They  give  buth  to  small  Iarva3 
destitute  of  feet,  but  furnished  with  tubercles  to 
supply  their  stead  ;  sometimes  they  live  singly, 
and  sometimes  in  societies.    [  I   have  obtained 
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more  than  eleven  hundred  gall-flies  from  a  single  gall,  found  at  the  root  of  an  oak].  They  devour  the  inte- 
rior without  stopping  its  growth,  and  remain  five  or  six  months  in  that  state.  Some  undergo  their  changes 
within  the  galls,  but  others  quit  them  in  order  to  descend  into  the  earth.  The  small  round  holes 
observed  in  the  sides  of  the  galls,  show  that  the  insect  has  made  its  escape :  various  insects  of  the 
following  family  are  also  found  within,  but  these  have  taken  the  place  of  the  real  inhabitants,  having 
destroyed  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ichneumons. 

An  insect  [considered  to  belong  to  this  family]  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  seeds  of  the  most  forward 
wild  figs  in  the  Levant.  The  modern  Greeks,  following  a  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
forefathers,  fasten  several  of  these  fruits,  amongst  the  later  figs,  the  insects  escaping  from  which, 
covered  with  the  fecundating  dust,  make  their  way  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit  of  the  latter,  and  thus  pro- 
voke the  maturity  of  the  fruit.     This  operation  is  termed  caprification. 

Ibalia,  Latr.  (Sagaris,  Panz.),  has  the  abdomen  very  compressed,  like  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  the  antennie  filiform; 
the  radial  cell  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  two  brachial  ones  very  distinct ;  the  two  anterior  cubital  cells  are  very 
small.    [/.  cultiUator,  Latr.,  a  very  rare  British  species.] 

Fiffite^,  Latr.,  has  the  abdomen  ovoid,  thick,  and  rounded  above,  compressed  beneath ;  tbeantennjemoniliform, 
and  thickened  to  the  tips.  There  is  only  one  complete  brachial  cell ;  the  radial  cell  is  far  from  the  tip  of  the 
win*,  and  the  second  cubital  is  wanting. 

Cj/iiips  proper  [Diptolepis,  Geotf.),  has  the  abdomen  similar,  but  the  antenna  are  filiform,  and  there  are  three 
cubital  cells ;  the  radial  cell  is  also  more  elongate.  C.  GalU  tlnctoria,  Oliv.,  resides  in  a  sound  hard  tubercular 
gall  found  upon  a  species  of  oak  in  the  Levant,  and  which  is  used  in  commerce,  [and  which  is  our  chief  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  ink].  By  breaking  the  galls,  the  perfect  insect  may  occasionally  be  obtained.  C.  Quercus 
pedu7iculata,  punctures  the  male  flower-stalks  of  the  oak,  and  produces  small  galls  in  bunches,  like  bunches  of 
currants.  [See,  for  numerous  additional  genera  and  species,  the  memoirs  of  Boyer  de  Fonscolombe,  Walker, 
Westwood,  and  especiahy  Hartig,  published  in  the  3rd  number  of  the  Zeitschrlft  fuf  die  Entomologte.'] 

The  fourth  tribe  (Cbalcidi^,  Spin.),  differs  only  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  antenns  elbowed 
(except  in  Eucharis),  and  forming  beyond  the  angle  an  elongated  or  fusiform  mass ;  the  basal  joint  is 
often  lodged  in  a  groove  [of  the  face]  ;  the  palpi  are  very  short ;  the  radial  cell  is  generally  wanting, 
and  there  is  only  a  single  cubital  cell,  which  is  not  closed.  The  anteunse  have  not  more  than  twelve 
joints.     The  genera  hitherto  established  may  be  referred  to  that  of 

Chalcis,  Fabr. 

These  insects  are  very  small,  ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic  colours,  and  possess,  in  general,  the 
power  of  leaping.  The  ovipositor  is  mostly  composed  of  three  threads,  as  in  the  Ichneumons,  and 
exserted.  The  larvae  are  similarly  parasites.  Some,  in  consequence  of  their  minute  size,  feed  on  the 
eggs  of  insects  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  many  others  live  in  the  larvae  and  chrysalides  of 
Lepidoptera.     I  presume  that  they  do  not  weave  a  cocoon  in  order  to  become  pupa;. 

Some,  having  always  11-  or  12-jointed  antennae,  have  the  hind  thighs  very  thick,  lenticular,  with  the  tibias  curved; 
of  these,  some  have  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  foot-stalk,  with  the  ovipositor  straight,  and  rarely 
exserted. 

Chiroeera,  Latr,  has  the  male  antennae  feathered  like  a  fan.     C.  pectinicornis,  Latr. 

ChalciH,  Fabr.,  has  the  antennae  single  in  both  sexes ;  of  these  some  have  the  peduncle  elongated.  [C.  sispes,  a 
British  species.]    In  others,  the  peduncle  is  very  short,  (IVj/irt  mi«u/a,  Fabr.)  [a  British  species].    C.  atmulata, 
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which  resides  in  the  card-nests  uf  one  of  the  wasps  of  South  America,  and  which  Ri'auniur  considers  as  llic 
female  of  this  wasp. 

Dirhinits,  Dalm.,  has  the  head  deeply  bifid  and  prolonged  in  front,  as  well  as  the  mandibles.  [D.ej^cavatii-v, 
Dalm.,  an  .\frican  species.} 

Pulmoii,  Dalm.,  composed  of  species  found  in  copal,  has  the  antennae  terminated  by  three  thick  joints,  and  the 
ovijwsitor  e.xserteil, 

Leucotpis,  Fab.,  has  the  abdomen  applied  afraiiist  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax,  rounded  behind,  with  the  ovi- 
positor curved  over  the  back.  The  female  of  L.  dortiyera  places  its  eegs  in  the  nests  of  Mason  Bees  ;  that  of  /.. 
ffiffa*  oviposits  in  Wasps*  nests. 

The  others  have  the  antenna;  mostly  only  from  S-  to  9-jointed,  with  the  hind  thighs  oblong,  and  the  tibia' 
straight. 

Eiickarit,  Latr.,  with  straight  12-jointed  antennx,  and,  according  to  Ijitrcille,  without  any  vestige  of  palpi. 

ThoracantAa,  Latr.,  Brazilian  insects,  with  the  scutellum  e.xtended  over  the  abdomen. 

The  remainder  have  the  antenna'  at  least  9-jointed,  simple,  and  elbowed,  and  scutellum  small. 

Of  those  which  have  the  antenna;  not  inserted  close  to  the  mouth,  some  have  the  abdomen  nearly  ovoid,  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  and  the  ovipositor  mostly  exserted. 

Aijaoii,  Dalm.,  has  the  head  very  large  and  Hat,  and  the  basal  Joint  triaugular.  [A.  paradoxum,  Dalm.,  from 
Sierra  Leone,  closely  allied  to  the  insect  which  is  used  in  cnpritication.J 

Euri/loma,  Ulig.,  has  the  male  antenna:  nodose  and  verticillated,  and  the  ovipositor  short.  [Numerous  sniiill 
British  species. 

Miicocampua,  Latr.  [Torgmiu,  Dalm.,  or  more  properly  CaUimome,  Spinola],  has  the  antenna:  not  verticillatcil, 
and  the  ovipositor  long.  One  species  is  parasitic  upon  the  Cynips  of  the  Kose  bedeguar,  [a  very  numerous  Uritish 
genus]. 

The  others  have  the  abdomen  flat  above,  triangular  and  pointed  in  the  females,  or  subcordate  or  suborbicul.ir. 
Tlie  ovipositor  is  mostly  concealed. 

In  some  of  these,  the  stignial  branch  arises  at  a  distance  from  the  union  of  the  costal  nerve  with  the  costa  of  the 
fore  wings. 

Perilamput,  Latr.,  has  the  abdomen  short  and  cordate,  and  not  prolonged,  with  the  scutellum  thick  and  promi- 
nent.   [Several  British  species.] 

Pleromulus,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  short,  with  the  collar  not  narrowed  in  front,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  females 
terminated  in  a  conical  point.     [A  very  numerous  genus.] 

Clevni/miu,  Latr.,  has  the  collar  elongated  and  narrowed  in  front ;  the  abdomen  is  also  much  longer.  [C.  rfe- 
pressus,  Latr.,  a  rare  British  species,  &c.] 

In  others,  the  stigmal  branch  arises  from  the  union  of  the  costal  nerve  with  the  costa ;  the  middle  legs  are  longest, 
with  a  long  spur  at  the  apex  of  the  tibiie. 

Eitpdmiu,  Dalm.  [has  the  ovipositor  exserted],  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  middle  tarsi  broad  and  ciliated,  and 
the  stigmal  branch  removed  from  the  costal  nerve. 

Encyrlux,  Latr.,  has  the  stigmal  branch  arising  from  the  apex  of  the  costal  nerve;  the  club  of  the  antenna:  is 
compressed  and  truncate.    [A  very  numerous  genus,  of  minute  species.] 

Spaiantjia,  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  the  antenna  inserted  quite  close  to  the  mouth. 

Etttophut,  Geof.  (EntedoUf  Dalm.),  has  the  anteunie  from  -t-  to  8-jointed,  those  of  [some]  males  being  branched. 
[A  very  extensive  genus.] 

[This  family,  C/uzkididie,  has  recently  received  much  attention,  and  a  great  number  of  additional 
genera  have  been  established,  especially  by  Spinola,  Dalman,  Walker,  Esenbeck,  Haliday,  and  my- 
self. Those  found  in  this  country  are  described  in  the  generic  synopsis  of  my  "  Modern  Classifi- 
cation."] 

The  fifth  tribe,  Oxyuri,  resembles  the  preceding  in  the  absence  of  nerves  in  the  lower  wings,  but 
the  abdomen  of  the  females  is  terminated  by  a  tubular  oviijositor  of  a  conical  form,  and  either  internal, 
exsertile  from  the  anus  like  a  sting,  or  external,  and  forming  a  kind  of  tail  or  terminal  point.  Tlie 
antennae  are  from  10-  to  15-jointed,  and  either  filiform  or  rather  thickened  to  the  tips,  or  clavate  in 
the  females.  The  maxillary  palpi  in  many  are  long  and  pendent.  We  reunite  the  different  genera  of 
which  it  is  composed  to  that  of 

Bethylds,  Latr.  &  Fabr. 

Their  habits  are  probably  the  same  as  those  of  the  Chalcidites,  but  as  the  majority  of  these  insects 
are  found  upon  the  ground  or  low  plants,  I  conjecture  that  their  larvse  live  in  the  earth. 

Some  have  the  wings  furnished  with  veins  and  cells,  and  a  portion  of  these  have  the  antennae  inserted  near  the 
mouth. 

Dryinuiy  Latr.  (Gonafoptu,  Klug),  has  the  antennae  straight,  10-jointed,  in  both  sexes ;  the  thora.x  binodose,  and 
the  fore  tarsi  terminated  [in  the  females  only]  by  two  large  reflexed  books.  Some  females  are  apterous.  [See  the 
monographs  of  Esenbeck  and  Walker.] 

Anteofty  Jur.,  has  only  10-jointed  antei  ns,  at  least  in  the  males,  but  the  thorax  is  continuous,  and  the  tarsi  are 
terminated  [in  the  males  only]  by  ordinary-sized  claws. 
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Bethyllus^  Latr.  (Omalus,  Jur.),  has  the  antennse  eitowed,  13-jointed,  in  both  sexes,  the  head  flattened,  and  the 
prothorax  elongated  and  subtriangular. 

Another  portion  has  the  antennae  13-  to  15-jointed,  and  inserted  near  the  middle  of  the  face. 

Proctotntpes,  Latr.  (Codrus,  Jur.),  have  them  IS-jointed  and  straight  in  both  sexes.  [Numerous  British  spe- 
cies, monographed  by  Haliday.] 

Belarus,  has  the  antennae  distinctly  elbowed,  and  15-jointed;  the  first  joint  of  the  abdomen  forms  a  sudden 
long  peduncle.    [H.  anomalipes,  a  singular  British  insect.] 

Beiyta  and  Cinetus,  Jur.,  have  the  antenna  14-  or  15-jointed,  filiform  in  the  males,  and  thicker  at  the  tip  in  the 
females. 

The  other  0.\yuri  have  neither  cells  nor  brachial  or  basal  nerves.  Some  of  these  have  the  antennx  inserted  in 
the  forehead.    These  are 

Diapria,  Latr.  (Psilut,  Jur.),  which  has  no  cell  in  the  wings.  The  males  have  14-,  and  the  females  15-jointed 
antenna. 

Others  have  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  mouth. 

Ceraphron,  Jur.,  has  a  radial  cell,  the  maxillary  palpi  prominent,  the  antennae  filiform  and  ll-jointed,  and  the 
abdomen  ovate-conic. 

Sparasion,  Latr.,  is  similar  to  Ceraphron  in  the  radial  cell  and  maxillary  palpi,  but  with  the  antennae  12-jointed 
in  both  sexes. 

The  two  following  subgenera  ditfer  from  Sparasion  in  having  the  palpi  very  short,  and  not  exserted  or  pendent. 

Tehas,  Latr.  having  12-jointed  antennfe. 

Scelio,  Latr.,  with  10-jointed  antennae. 

In  the  terminal  subgenus  Platyffaster,  Latr.,  the  radial  cell  is  wanting,  the  antenna  in  both  sexes  are  10-jointed, 
the  first  and  third  being  vei-y  elongated  ;  the  palpi  are  very  short,  and  the  abdomen  spatulate.  I  refer  to  this  sub- 
genus the  Psilus  Bosciiy  Jurine,  a  very  carious  insect,  in  which  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen  supports  a 
strong  horn,  which  extends  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  thorax,  and  which,  according  to  Leclerc  de  Laval,  is  a 
tube  for  the  ovipositor.  [This  opinion  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  insect  is  remarkable  for  its  habits,  and  has  been 
described  by  the  Canon  Schmidberger,  under  the  name  of  the  Paradoxical  Pear-fiy.  See  KoUar,  Obnoi.  Ins., 
translated  by  Miss  Loudon.]    The  species  is  very  minute,  and  black. 

[See  the  monographs  of  Platygaster,  and  several  of  the  preceding  genera,  published  by  Mr.  Walker  in  the  Eiilo- 
mological  Magazine,  in  which  work,  as  well  as  in  Esenbeck's  work  on  these  families,  various  additional  genera 
are  described.] 

The  sixth  tribe,  Chrvsides,  Latr.,  lilie  the  three  preceding  tribes,  have  the  hind  wings  not  veined, 
but  the  ovipositor  is  formed  by  tlie  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen,  like  the  sliding  tubes  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  terminated  by  a  small  sting.  The  abdomen,  which  in  the  female  appears  to  be  formed  of 
onlv  three  or  four  segments,  is  vaulted  or  flattened  beneath,  and  capable  of  being  folded  against  the 
breast,  when  the  insect  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  ball.     This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

Chrysis,  Linn., — 
Which  in  the  richness  of  their  colours  vie  with  the  Humming-birds ;  hence  they  have  been  termed 
Golden-tailed  Flies.  They  may  be  observed  walking,  but  in  a  constant  agitation  and  with  great  agility, 
upon  walls  and  palings  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  are  also  found  upon  flowers.  The  body 
is  elongated,  and  covered  with  a  sohd  skin ;  the  antenna:  filiform,  elbowed,  and  vibratile ;  the  maxillary 
palpi  long  and  5-jointed,  the  labial  3-jointed ;  the  abdomen  in  the  majority  is  semi-oval,  truncated  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  appear  sessile ;  the  terminal  segment  has  often  a  deep  row  of  impressed  dots,  and 
the  apex  is  denticulated.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  Solitary  Mason-bees,  or  other 
Hymenoptera,  their  larvae  destroying  those  of  these  insects. 

Parnopes,  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  the  maxilla;  and  lower  lip  very  long,  forming  a  proboscis.  P.  earnea, 
a  continental  species,  places  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  Beinltex  rostrata. 

The  others  have  not  an  elongated  proboscis. 

In  some  the  thorax  is  not  narrowed  in  front,  the  antennae  semi-ovate,  and  only  with  three  segments,  as  in 

Chrysis  proper,  which  may  be  thus  divided  : — 

Those  with  the  four  palpi  equal,  and  the  labium  deeply  notched,  form  the  genus  SWbum,  Spin.,  to  which  we  may 
unite  Euchr<eiis,  Latr.,— [and  Pyria,  St.  Fargeau].  Those  with  the  maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than  the  labial, 
with  the  labium  notched,  and  the  abdomen  rounded  at  the  tip,  form  the  genus  lledychrum.  Those  with  the  palpi 
as  in  Hedychrum,  but  with  the  labium  rounded  and  entire,  form  the  genera  Elampus  and  Chrysis,  the  first  of 
which  has  the  mandibles  with  two  teeth  within,  and  the  abdomen  entire  at  the  tip,  and  the  second  has  the  man- 
dibles vvith  one  tooth  within,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  spined,  and  has  a  row  of  deep  spots.  To 
this  last  group  belongs  C.  ignitu,  Linn.,  the  commonest  species  in  Europe,  of  a  blue  colour,  with  the  abdomen 
fiery-red. 

Cleptes,  Litr.,  has  the  mandibles  short  and  toothed,  and  the  thorax  narrowed  in  front ;  the  male  has  the 
abdomen  5-.  and  the  female  4-jointed. 
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fSee  the  monograph  of  British  Chrysidcs  published  by  Sbacknrd  in  the  Entomological  Magazine,  and  the  more 
recent  one  of  Klug,  and  Spinola^s  memoir  in  the  French  Entomological  Socicti/^s  Trantactiont,  as  well  as  Saint 
Farjfeau's,  in  the  Mimoirct  du  iliuium. 

The  scconil  section  of  the  Ilymeiioptern,  the  Aculeata,  differs  from  the  first  in  wantin;^ 
a  borer;  ii  sting,  eoniposeil  of  three  ])ieccs,  ivhieh  is  concealed  and  retractile  within  the 
abdomen,  ordinarily  replaces  it  in  the  females  and  in  the  neuters  of  such  species  as  are 
united  in  societies.  Sometimes,  as  in  some  Ants,  this  sting  does  not  exist,  and  the  insect 
defeutls  itself  by  ejecting  an  acid  liquid  secreted  in  special  reservoirs  under  the  form 
of  glands. 

The  Hymcnoptera  of  this  section  have  always  the  antenna;  simple,  and  composed  of  a  con- 
stant number  of  joints,  namely,  thirteen  in  the  males  and  twelve  in  the  females ;  the  palpi 
are  ordinarily  filiform  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  often  longer,  have  six  joints,  and  the  labial  four. 
The  mandibles  are  smaller,  and  often  more  toothed  in  the  males  than  in  the  other  individuals. 
The  abdomen,  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle,  or  slender  thread,  is  composed  of  seven 
joints  in  the  males  and  six  in  the  females.  The  four  wings  are  always  veined,  and  offer  the 
different  sorts  of  ordinary  cells. 

The  larva;  have  never  any  feet,  and  subsist  upon  food  which  the  females  or  neuters  provide 
them  «ith,  consisting  either  of  the  dead  bodies  of  insects,  or  the  honey  of  flowers;  and  in 
some  species  of  a  mixture  of  pollen,  stamens,  and  honey. 

This  section  is  divided  into  four  famihes,  [Heterogyna,  Fossores,  Diploptera,  aud 
.I«//io^/u7«]. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACULEATED  HYMENOPTERA, 

The  Heterogyna — 

Is  composed  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  indi^iduals,  of  which  the  most  common,  or  the  neuters,  or 
females,  have  no  wings,  and  rarely  ocelli  distinct.  All  of  them  have  the  antennae  elbowed,  and  tlie 
lower  lip  small,  rounded,  and  vaulted  or  spoon-hkc. 

Some  of  these  Uve  in  society,  and  present  three  kinds  of  individuals,  of  which  the  males  and  females 
are  winged,  ami  the  neuters  wingless;  in  the  last  two  kind  of  individuals  the  antennae  are  thickened 
to  tlie  tips,  and  the  length  of  the  basal  joint  is  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  their  entire  length  ;  the 
second  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  third,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone.  The  upper  hp  of  the 
neuters  is  horny,  and  shuts  perpendicularly  beneath  the  mandibles.  These  Uymenoptera  compose 
the  genus 

Formica,  Linn,  (or  the  Ants), — 
So  celebrated  for  their  foresight,  and  of  which  some  are  so  well  known  for  the  injury  they  commit  in 
our  gardens  and  the  interior  of  our  houses,  where  they  attack  saccharine  matters,  preserved  viands,  &c., 
giving  them  a  disagreeable  scent  of  musk ;  whilst  others  are  equally  obnoxious  to  trees,  by  gnawing 
the  interior,  in  order  to  make  for  themselves  a  habitation  where  they  may  breed. 

The  Ants  have  the  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  like  a  scale  or  knot,  either  single  or  double,  whereby 
they  are  easily  distinguished.  They  have  the  antenna;  elbowed,  generally  rather  thicker  at  the  tips  ; 
the  head  triangular,  with  the  eyes  oval  or  rounded,  and  entire  ;  the  clypeus  large  ;  the  jaws  very 
strong  in  a  great  number,  hut  of  which  the  form  varies  in  the  neuters  ;  the  ma.xilte  and  labium  are 
small :  the  palpi  filiform,  those  of  the  ma.xilte  being  longest ;  the  thorax  compressed  at  the  sides,  and 
the  abdomen  nearly  oval,  furnished  in  the  females  and  workers  either  with  a  sting  or  with  glands 
situated  near  the  anus,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  acid,  called  formic  acid. 

They  live  iu  society,  often  of  great  extent,  each  species  consisting  of  males  and  females,  which  have 
wings  wliich  are  much  less  veined  than  in  the  majority  of  this  section,  and  which  easily  fall  off;  as 
well  as  of  neuters,  which  are  destitute  of  wings,  and  which  are  only  females  «ith  the  ovaries  imperfect. 
The  two  former  kind  of  individuals  are  only  found  temporarily  in  the  Ants'  nest,  from  which  they 
make  their  escape  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  their  wings.  The  males  are  much  smaller  in 
size  than  the  females,  as  are  also  their  heads  and  mandibles,  and  the  eyes  larger.     The  union  of  the 
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sexes  takes  place  in  the  air,  wliere  the  winged  individuals  form  large  swarms,  after  which  the  males 
soou  die,  without  again  entering  their  former  abode.  The  females,  now  ready  to  become  mothers,  quit 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  having  first  pulled  off  their  wings  with  their  feet,  become  the  foundresses  of 
new  and  distant  colonies.  Some  are,  however,  made  prisoners  by  the  neuters  of  the  parent  colony, 
who  strip  them  of  their  wings,  in  order  that  they  may  deposit  their  eggs,  after  which  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  driven  off. 

The  neuters,  distinct  not  only  by  their  want  of  wings  and  ocelli,  but  also  by  the  size  of  the  head, 
the  strength  of  the  jaws,  the  thorax  more  compressed  and  often  nodose,  and  the  legs  proportionably 
longer,  are  alone  charged  with  the  works  of  the  nest  and  rearing  of  the  young,  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  former  of  which  varies  according  to  the  instinct  of  the  different  species.  They  are  more  generally 
established  in  the  ground,  some  using  only  particles  of  earth,  and  having  their  nests  entirely  hidden, 
and  others  covering  their  nests  with  bits  of  stick,  straws,  &c.,  forming  a  conical  mound.  Some  inhabit 
the  trunks  of  old  trees,  which  they  pierce  in  every  direction.  The  neuters  feed  the  young  grubs,  and 
move  them  on  fine  days  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  nest,  in  order  to  give  them  heat,  and  removing 
them  back  again  at  the  approach  of  night  or  bad  weather ;  they  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  and 
take  the  greatest  care  of  them  and  of  the  pupa:,  especially  when  the  nests  are  disturbed.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  inclosed  in  a  cocoon,  whilst  others  are  naked :  the  neuters  also  tear  open  the  cocoon  when 
the  period  of  the  final  change  arrives. 

Different  nests  have  exhibited  to  me  neuter  individuals  (few  in  number)  remarkable  for  having  a 
much  larger  head  than  the  ordinary  neuters;  M.  Lacordaire  also  gave  me  a  neuter  Ant  allied  to  Jtta 
cephalotes,  Fab.,  assuring  me  that  the  indiviiluals  of  this  kind  are  the  defenders  of  the  society,  and 
appear  to  perform  the  duty  of  captains  in  their  excursions. 

The  name  of  Ant-eggs  is  commonly  given  to  the  larvse  and  pupae.  Those  of  T.  flava  are  used  for 
feeding  young  Pheasants.  The  neuters  prevent  the  perfect  insects,  which  have  recently  acquired  their 
wings,  from  leaving  the  nest  until  a  favourable  opportunity,  dei)endent  upon  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  majority  of  Ants'  nests  are  entirely  composed  of  a  single  species,  but  Nature  has  departed  from 
this  plan  in  F.  {Polyergus)  rufescens,  or  the  Amazon  Ant,  and  F.  sanguinea.  The  neuters  of  these  two 
species  seize  by  violence  auxiliaries  or  slaves  of  their  own  caste  (neuters),  but  of  different  species, 
namely,  F.  cunicularia,  Latr.,  and  F.fusca,  Linn.  When  the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  dechne,  and 
regularly  at  the  same  hour,  at  least  during  several  days,  the  Amazon  Ants  quit  their  own  nests  in  a 
close  and  numerous  column,  and  direct  their  course  to  the  ant-hill  tliey  intend  to  attack,  and  whicli 
they  enter,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  owners,  and  carry  off  in  their  jaws  the  larva;  and  pupa;  of 
the  neuters  of  these  Ants,  and  which  they  take  to  their  own  nest,  where  they  are  tended  by  other 
neuter  slave  Ants  of  the  same  species,  which  have  been  previously  stolen  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
which  also  take  charge  of  the  young  of  these  amazon  conquerors.  Such  is  the  composition  of  a 
mixed  Ant-nest. 

It  is  known  that  Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  saccharine  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  Jphides 
and  Coccida ;  four  or  five  species  also  collect  the  Aphides,  and  even  their  eggs,  which  they  keep  at 
the  bottom  of  their  nests,  especially  in  bad  seasons.  Others  construct  galleries  of  earth  from  their 
nests  along  the  stems  of  branches  of  trees,  as  far  as  the  twigs  peopled  by  the  Plant-lice. 

The  winged  Ants  perish  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather,  but  the  neuters  pass  the  winter 
dormant  in  their  nests ;  their  prudence,  so  much  celebrated,  has  no  other  end  than  to  augment  and 
consoUdate  their  habitation  with  all  kinds  of  matters ;  for  a  store  of  food  would  be  useless  in  a  season 
when  the  insects  could  not  use  it. 

The  habits  of  exotic,  and  especially  tropical  Ants,  are  almost  unknown.     The  Visiting  Ant  performs 
some  service  to  our  colonists  by  driving  away  Rats,  and  a  quantity  of  other  obnoxious  insects  ;  but 
other  species  are  obnoxious  from  the  destruction  which  they  make,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent. 
I  divide  the  genus  Formica  in  the  following  manner  :^ 

1.  Formica  proper,  destitute  of  a  sling  ;  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  forehead  ;  mandibles  triangular  and  den- 
ticidated  ;  the  abdominal  peduncle  consists  of  a  single  knot.  Formica  nifa,  Linn,  [the  great  Horse  Ant,  or  Pis- 
mire], common  in  woods,  where  it  forms  nests  hke  a  large  sugar  loaf  or  dome,  composed  of  earth,  fragments  of 
wood,  &c.,  and  which  are  often  of  large  size  ;  the  winged  individuals  appear  in  spring.  F.  fusca,  cunicularia,  and 
a  great  number  of  species. 
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2.  Poij/ergus,  Latr.,  which  isalso  destitute  of  a  stinff,  but  with  the  antennse  inserted  near  themouth,  and  the  man- 
dibles narrow,  curved,  or  very  much  hooked.  P.  ru/escenf,  the  Amazon  Ant  above  described,  not  yet  discovered  in 

this  country. 

3.  Ponera,  Latr.,  the  neuters  and  females  armed  with 
A  stin^.  Peduncle  of  abdomen  formed  of  a  sinf^^le  knot ; 
antennx  in  these  individuals  thickened  at  the  tip;  mandi- 
bles trinnffwiar ;  head  subtriangular.  P.  contracta^  Latr., 
a  very  small  species,  [first  discovered  in  England  by  mej 

Odoniomachuty  Lfitr.,  has  the  peduncular  node  spined 
above  ;  the  antenna;  of  the  neuters  filiform ;  the  head 
oblon^^,  and  deeply  emarginate  behind ;  and  the  mandibles 
long  and  narrow;  all  the  species  are  exotic. 

4.  Mf/rmica,  Latr.,  has  also  a  sting,  but  the  peduncle 
of  the  abdomen  is  composed  of  two  knots;  the  antenna- 
exposed  ;   the  maxillar)'  palpi  long  and  6-jointed;  and 

the  mandibles  triangulnr.     F.  rubra  [misprinted  ru/a  by  Latreille],  Linn.,  a  very  common  British  spcrics. 

Eciton,  Latr.,  dift'ers  from  Myrmica  only  in  having  linear  mandibles. 

Atta^  Fabr.,  differs  from  Myrmica  only  in  having  very  short  palpi ;  the  head 
of  the  workers  is  generally  very  thick.  A.  ccphalotett  Fab.,  the  Visiting  Ant 
of  the  West  Indies,  above  mentioned. 

Cryptocerugy  Latr.,  furnished  with  a  sting,  with  the  peduncle  of  the  abdomen 
formed  of  two  knots  ;  the  head  very  large  and  fiat,  with  a  groove  on  each  side 
to  receive  the  antenna.  South  American  insects,  [monographed  by  King]. 
[The  excellent  monograph  of  the  ants  by  Latreille,  and,  as  relates  to  their 
habits,  the  memoirs  of  Huber,  ought  to  be  consulted  in  this  family.] 

The  other  Heterogyna  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  each  species  being 
only  composed  of  winged  males  and  apterous  females,  the  latter  always  '"'k-  '^ -Att«  ceph«iote*. 

armed  with  a  powerful  sting  ;  the  antenna;  are  filiform  or  setaceous,  vibratile,  with  the  first  and  third 
joints  elongated ;  the  length  of  the  tirst  never  equalling  one  third  of  these  organs.     They  form  the  genus 
MfTiLLA.  Linn. 

Some,  of  which  males  have  only  been  observed,  have  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  mouth  ;  the  head  small,  and 
the  abdomen  long  and  nearly  cylindric.  Genera,  Doryliis,  from  Africa  and  India,  and  Labidtis,  from  South 
America,  [to  which  must  be  added  two  others,  described  by  Mr.  Shuckard  in  his  monograph  on  these  genera,  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  Natural  Historif,  May  and  June,  1840]. 

The  others  have  the  antennae  inserted  near  tlie  middle  of  the  face ;  the  head  is  more  robust  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  the  abdomen  either  conic  or  ovoid.  These  form  the  genus  Mutilla  proper,  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
hot  sandy  districts.  The  females  run  quickly,  and  always  on  the  ground.  The  males  often  alight  upon  flowers, 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  their  precise  economy. 

Some  have  the  thorax  nearly  cubical,  and  not  nodose  in  the  females. 

Apterogyna,  Latr.,  has  the  two  basal  segments  of  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  knots  ;  the  male  antenna  are  very 
long  ;  the  fore-wings  have  only  basal  cells,  and  a  single  cubital  small  and  rhomboidal  cell.    [Exotic  insects.] 

Psammot hernia,  Latr.,  has  three  cubital  cells,  with  two  recurrent  nen'ures  ;  and  the  males  have  the  antenna; 
pectinated.    [Mu/illa  fiabellata,  Fabr.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

^futilla  proper,  has  also  three  cubital  cells,  with  two  recurrent  nerves,  but  the  antenna;  are  simple  in  both  sexes, 
and  the  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  does  not  form  a  knot.  Type,  Mutilla  ettroptea,  [a  rather  common  British 
species]. 

Mi/rmosa,  Latr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  thorax  in  both  sexes  equal,  but  divided  into  two  distinct 
segments,  with  the  abdomen  conic  in  the  females. 

Myrmecoda,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  of  the  females  also  equal  above,  but  divided  into  three  segments  by  sutures 
and  the  maxillary  palpi  very  short.  [These  insects  are  now  proved  to  be  the  females  of  the  genus  Thynmis^  placed 
by  Latreille  in  the  family  Scolietes.] 

Scleroderma,  King,  differs  only  in  the  maxillary  palpi  being  elongated,  and  the  anteonje  has  the  second  join 
not  inclosed  in  the  tip  of  the  preceding.  [Small  continental  species.  See  my  monograph  on  this  genus,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  ii.] 

Methoca,  Latr.,  has  the  thorax  nodose.  [3/.  ichneumomdes,  a  very  interesting  insect,  found  but  rarely  in  this 
country',  resembhng  an  Ant,  and  now  proved  to  be  the  female  of  the  genus  TengyTa,  placed  by  Latreille  in  the 
npxt  family.] 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACULEATED  HYMENOPTERA,— 

The  Fossores, — 

Comprises  those  aculeate  Hyraenoptera  which  have  all  the  individuals  winged,  and  of  two  kinds  only 

[males  and  females],  and  which  live  solitarily,  their  legs  being  fitted  only  for  walking,  and  in  many  for 

Q  a 
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digging ;  the  labium  is  always  more  or  less  notched  at  the  tip,  and  never  filiform  or  setaceous ;  the 
"wings  are  always  extended.     They  compose  the  genus 

Sphex,  Lion., — 
The  majority  of  the  females  of  which  deposit  with  their  eggs,  in  nests  formed  for  their  reception,  in 
earth  or  wood,  various  insects  or  their  larvae,  and  sometimes  Spiders,  which  they  have  previously  pierced 
with  their  stings,  and  which  serve  for  the  food  of  their  young,  when  hatched ;  the  latter  reseml)le  worms, 
having  no  feet,  and  are  transformed  in  a  cocoon  which  they  have  spun  previous  to  becoming  pupEe  ; 
the  perfect  insect  is  generally  very  active,  and  lives  upon  flowers  ;  the  maxillte  and  labium  are  elongated 
and  proboscis-like  in  many  species. 

We  distribute  the  numerous  subgenera  separated  from  the  primitive  genus  Sphex,  into  seven  principal 
groups  \_Scolietes,  Sapygifes,  Sphegites,  Bembecidcs,  Larrates,  Nt/ssoniens,  Crabronites].  In  the  two  first 
of  these,  the  eyes  are  often  notched ;  the  body  of  the  males  narrow,  long,  and  terminated  by  three  anal 
points,  or  teeth. 

1.  The  Scolietes,  comprising  those  which  have  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  sometimes  arched,  and 
extended  at  the  sides  as  far  as  the  wings,  sometimes  transverse-quadrate,  or  like  a  knot ;  the  legs  short, 
thick,  very  spinose,  with  the  tibiae  curved  near  the  base,  and  the  antenna;  of  the  females  shorter  than 
the  head  and  tliorax.     They  are  named  after  the  genus 

ScoLiA,  Fab, 

Some  have  the  maxillary  palpi  long-,  with  unequal-sized  joints,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennie  sub-conical. 
Such  are 

Tipkia,  Fab.,  with  wliich  we  may  associate  Tengyra^  Latr, 

The  others  have  the  maxillary  palpi  short,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennse  long. 

Mi/zine,  Latr.  {with  the  mandibles  dentate),  and 

Meria,  Latr.  (with  the  mandibles  simple),  have  the  basal  joint  receiving  and  hiding  the  second. 

ficolia,  proper,  has  the  second  joint  of  the  antennse  exposed.  [This  is  a  numerous  genus,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  large  exotic  species.] 

2.  The  Sapygites,  Latr.,  have  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  formed  as  in  the  preceding,  with  the 

legs  short  but  slender,  neither  spined  nor  strongly  ciliated,  and  the  antennse  in  both  sexes  as  long  as 

the  head  and  thorax  ;  the  body  is  generally  naked.     This  subdivision  is  named  after  the  principal 

genus 

Sapyoa,  Latr. 

Some  have  filiform  or  setaceous  antennae. 

T/ii/nntis,  Fab.,  has  the  eyes  entire,  [New  Holland  insects] ;  and  Scottenaj  Klug  [Brazilian  species]. 

Polochrum,  Spin.,  has  them  notched,  and  the  mandibles  toothed. 

Others  have  the  antenni-e  thickened  at  the  tips,  or  clavate  in  some  males. 

Sapyga  proper,  the  species  of  which  fly  about  walls  and  trees  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  which  they  appear  to 
deposit  their  eggs.    [It  now  appears  that  they  are  parasites  in  the  nests  of  Bees  which  inhabit  those  situations]. 

Ceramiusy  Latr.,  from  the  form  of  the  prothoracic  collar  and  the  extended  wings,  belongs  to  this  subdivision  ; 
but  from  more  important  characters  it  ought  natmally  to  be  united  with  the  Diploptera. 

3.  The  Sphegites  are  Fossores,  which  nearly  approach  the  preceding  in  respect  to  the  prothoracic 

collar,  but  the  hind  legs  are  at  least  as  long  again  as  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  antennae  are  often 

slender,   formed   of  loose  joints,  and   much   curved  in    the   females.     They  are   named  after   the 

dominant  genus 

Sphex. 

Some  have  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  square,  either  transverse  or  longitudinal,  and  the  abdomen  attached 
to  the  thorax  by  a  very  short  peduncle ;  the  upper  wings  have  generally  two  or  three  complete  cubital  cells,  and 
another  imperfect  and  terminal.    They  now  form  several  subgenera. 

PepsiSy  Fab.,  has  the  labrum  apparent ;  the  antenns  in  the  males  straight ;  the  maxillary  palpi  not  much  longer 
than  the  labial ;  the  males  have  the  hind  tibire  and  tarsi  compressed.  All  the  species  are  exotic,  especially  South 
American,  and  have  the  wings  coloured. 

Ceropales,  Latr.,  has  the  labrum  and  antenn<e  of  Pepsis,  but  the  maxillary  palpi  are  much  longer,  with  very 
unequal-sized  joints. 

Pompiimy  Fab.,  resembles  Ceropales  in  the  latter  respect,  but  the  antennse  of  both  sexes  are  convoluted  and 
composed  of  loose  joints  ;  the  labrum  is  but  slightly  exposed.  Type,  S.  viatica,  Linn,  [a  common  species].  These 
insects  provision  their  nests  with  Spiders,  having  first  pricked  them  with  their  stings. 

Saliits,  Fab.,  is  established  upon  the  males  of  some  species  which  have  the  pro-  and  metathorax  proportionably 
more  elongated  than  in  Pompilus,  and  the  mandibles  are  not  toothed. 

Planiceps,  Latr.,  differ  from  Salius  in  havmg  the  head  flat,  with  the  posterior  margin  concave,  the  ocelli  very 
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small  and  distant ;  the  fore-winsrs  hove  only  two  complete  cubital  cells,  tlie  second  of  which  receives  the  first 
recurrent  nen'e. 

Aporus,  Spinola,  has  also  two  complete  cubitol  cells,  but  the  second  receives  the  two  recurrent  nerves;  in  other 
respects  they  entirely  resemble  Pompilus. 

The  others  have  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  narrowed  in  front  like  a  knot,  and  the  first  abdominal  seg^ment, 
and  sometimes  part  of  the  second,  narrowed  into  anelon^ted  peduncle;  the  upper  winys  have  always  three  perfect 
cubital  cells,  and  the  commencement  of  a  fourth. 

Ammophila,  Kirby,  has  the  mandibles  dentate,  and  the 
maxilla;  and  labium  very  lonff  and  proboscis-like;  the  second 
cubital  cell  receives  the  two  recurrent  nerves.  Type,  Spfiex 
sabutosay  Linn,  [a  very  common  British  species],  the  female 
of  which  provisions  her  nest  with  caterpillars. 

J/mck*.  Jur.(Fam.  1),  differs  only  in  having  the  third  cu- 
bital cell  petiotated  in  front. 

Others  have  the  mandibles  and  palpi  similarly  formed,  but 
the  maxilla?  and  tabrum  arc  much  shorter. 
In  Protiteus,  Latr.,  the  second  cubital  cell  receives,  as  in 
mophiift  sftiuioRft.  Ammophila,  the  two  recurrent  nervures.    [A  large  African 

species]. 

In  iSpfiej-  proper  the  same  cell  receives  only  the  first  recurrent  nerve ;  the  third  is  inserted  beneath  the  other. 
is.  JlavipamiSy  the  only  British  species,  but  very  rare.] 

In  Chloriout  Latr.,  the  first  recurrent  ner\'e  is  inserted  beneath  the  first  cubital,  and  the  second  beneath  the 
third.    C.  comprestiim,  a  splendid  gieen  species  with  red  thighs,  which  is  very  common  in  the  lele  of  France, 
where  it  provisions  its  nest  with  Blatta*. 
Dolichnnigy  Latr.,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than  the  labial,  and  nearly  thread-like. 
The  last  Fossores  of  this  third  di\ision  have  no  teeth  to  the  mandibles. 
Ampulex^  Jur.,  resembles  Chlorion  in  the  insertion  of  the  recurrent  nerves. 
In  the  two  following  the  second  cubital  cell  receives  the  two  nerves. 
Podium.,  Latr.,  has  the  maxillarj"  palpi  scarcely  longer  than  the  labial.     [Exotic  species.] 

Pelopieus,  Latr.,  has  them  longer,  with  unequal  joints;  the  antennae  are  inserted  higher.  P.  spiri/ex,  a  conti- 
nental species,  makes  its  nests  of  mud  in  the  angles  of  rooms,  arranging  them  spirally,  covering  them  with  mud, 
and  provisioning  them  with  Spiders,  dipterous  insects,  &c. 

4.  The  Bembecides  have  the  collar  linearly  transverse,  the  sides  not  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
wings  ;  the  legs  short,  or  of  moderate  length ;  the  abdomen  semiconical  and  elongate ;  the  labrum 
naked  and  exserted.     This  family  is  named  after  the  genus 

Bembex,  Fabricius, — 
The  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to  warm  climates.  The  body  is  elongated,  pointed  behind,  mostly 
varied  with  black  and  yellow,  or  reddish  and  glabrous ;  the  mandibles  narrow,  elongated,  toothed 
inside,  and  crossing  each  other;  the  fore-tarsi  of  the  females  furnished  with  spinose  cUiae  ;  the  males 
have  generally  one  or  two  elevated  teeth  on  the  under-side  of  the  abdomen.  The  species  are  rapid  in 
their  flight,  and  make  a  sharp  buzzing  noise ;  many  emit  a  strong  scent  of  roses. 

Some  have  the  proboscis  long,  and  the  labrum  forms  a  long  triangle. 

Bembex  proper  has  very  short  palpi.  B.  rostrata,  Linn,  [a  reputed  British  species],  forms  deep  burrows  in  the 
sand  [for  its  nest],  which  it  provisions  with  two-winged  flies,  as  Syrphidae,  Muscidse,  &c. 

Monedula,  Latr.,  has  the  palpi  long.    [Exotic  species.] 

.StizM,  Jur.,  has  the  proboscis  not  elongated,  and  the  labrum  short  and  rounded.    [Exotic  species.] 

5.  The  Larrates  have  the  appearance  of  the  Bembecides,  but  the  labrum  is  concealed,  and  the  man- 
dibles have  a  deep  notch  within  at  the  base. 

Some  have  three  complete  cubital  cells. 

Palartis,  Latr.  {Gonitis,  Jur.),  has  short  antenna:  thickened  at  the  tips,  and  the  second  cubital  cell  is  petiolated. 
[A  continental  species], 
Lr/rops,  111.,  has  filiform  antenna?,  and  the  mandibles  have  a  tooth  within. 
Larra,  Fab.,  differs  from  Lyrops  in  the  mandibles  not  having  a  tooth  within. 
The  others  have  only  two  complete  cubital  cells. 

DinctuSy  Jur.,  has  both  cubital  cells  sessile,  and  the  mandibles  3-dentate  within. 
Miscophuty  Jur.,  has  the  second  cubital  cell  petiolated,  and  the  inside  of  the  mandibles  not  toothed. 

6.  The  Nyssoniens  have  the  labrum  more  or  less  completely  hidden,  the  maxillae  and  labium  not 
forming  a  prol)oscis ;  the  mandibles  without  a  notch  at  the  base  within  ;  the  head  of  ordinary  size,  and 
the  abdomen  gradually  attenuated  and  never  peduncled. 

Q  Q  2 
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Astata,  Latr.  (Dimorpha,  Jur.;,  has  three  complete  sessile  cubital  cells,  and  the  radial  is  appendiculated  ;  the 
eyes  are  contiguous,  [especially  in  the  malcF]. 

Nt/sson,  Latr.,  has  the  same  number  of  cubital  cells,  but  the  second  is  petiolated  ;  the  radial  is  not  appendicu- 
lated, and  the  eyes  are  ivide  apart. 

Oxt/belus,  Latr.,  has  only  one  complete  cubital  cell,  receivinjf  a  sing-Ie  recurrent  nerve  ;  the  mandibles  terminate 
in  a  simple  point,  and  the  scutellum  is  spined. 

Nitela,  Latr.,  has  also  only  a  single  cubital  cell,  the  mandibles  terminate  in  teeth,  and  the  scutellum  is  not  spined. 

Pison,  Jur.,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having"  the  eyes  eraarginate. 

7.  The  last  division  of  the  Fossores,  that  of  the  Crabronides,  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
having  the  head  generally  larger  and  nearly  square,  the  antennae  often  thickened  at  the  tip,  the 
abdomen  oval  or  elliptic,  with  the  hase  narrower  than  the  middle,  and  often  pedunculated. 

Some  have  the  antennae  inserted  below  the  middle  of  the  face,  with  the  clypeus  short  and  wide. 

Trt/poa-ijlon,  hatr.  (^;/m*,  Jur),  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  the  eyes  notched.  '/._/(^H;«i,  [a  very  common 
British  species,  having  the  abdomen  long  and  slender  at  the  base].  The  female  makes  use  of  burrows  formed  by 
other  insects,  in  order  to  deposit  her  own  insects  therein,  together  with  spiders  for  their  support,  closing  the  hole 
with  fine  earth. 

Of  those  with  entire  eyes^  some  have  the  mandibles  narrow,  and  mostly  terminated  by  a  point,  and  the  antennie 
close  together  at  the  base. 

Gorptes,  h&tr.  (Arpaclus,3ur.),  has  three  complete  submarginal  cells;  the  mandibles  of  moderate  size,  and 
unidentate  within  ;  the  anterior  tarsi  are  often  ciUated.  [See  the  monograph  of  Saint  Fargeau  in  the  Annal.  Soc. 
Etifomot.  de  France.] 

Cfabro,  Fab  ,  has  only  a  single  closed  cubital  cell ;  the  mandibles  terminate  in  a  bifid  point ;  the  antennae  elbowed, 
filiform  ;  the  clypeus  often  glitters  with  silveror  golden  hairs.  Some  males  are  remarkable  for  the  great  dilatation 
of  the  anterior  tibiae  and  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi.  The  female  of  C.  cnbrarius  provisions  its  nest  with  the  larvae  of 
a  Tortrix  found  in  the  oak.  Others  employ  dipterous  msects  for  the  same  purpose.  [See  the  monograph  of  Saint 
Fargeau  and  Brulle  in  the  same  ArmalesJ] 

Sligmus,  Jur.,  is  so  named  from  the  great  size  of  the  stigma  of  the  fore  wings,  which  have  two  closed  cubital 
cells. 

In  others  themandiblt^s,  at  least  in  the  females,  are  stronger,  a.id  bidentate  within,  and  the  antennae  are  wide 
apart  at  the  base. 

Pempfiredon,  Latr.,  has  two  complete  cubital  cells,  and  a  third  commenced.  One  species,  P.  unicolor,  feeds  its 
Iar\'a  with  plant  lice. 

Mellinus,  Fabr.,  has  three  complete  sessile  cubital  cells,  aud  often  the  commencement  of  a  fourth,  not  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

Alyson,  Jur.,  have  also  three  complete  cubital  cells,  but  the  second  is  petiolated. 

The  terminal  Crabronites  have  the  antennae  inserted  nearei  Ihe  middle  of  the  face,  and  thickened  at  the  tips. 

Psen,  Latr.,  has  the  clypeus  nearly  square,  and  the  abdomen  peduncled. 

Philanthus,  Fabr.,  has  the  clypeus  trilobed  ;  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  narrowed  into  a  knot;  the 
antennae  suddenly  thickened,  [and  the  abdominal  segments  not  constricted],  and  all  the  cubital  cells  sessile. 

Cerceris,  Latr.  (Pkilantkus,  Jur.),  has  the  anteniice  gradually  thickened,  [the  abdominal  segments  constricted], 
ami  the  second  cubital  cell  peduncled. 

The  females  of  these  insects  make  their  nests  in  the  sand,  burying  the  dead  bodies  of  Bees,  Andrenae,  and  Wee- 
vils, as  food  for  their  progeny. 

Trachppus,  Klug,  scarcely  differs  from  the  last. 

[The  British  species  of  Fossorial  Hymenoptera  have  been  monographed  by  Mr.  Shuckard,  in  a  volume  published 
upon  that  tribe.    Van  der  Linden  and  Klug  have  also  especially  studied  these  insects], 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACULEATED  HYMENOPTERA,— 
The  Diploptera, — 

Is  the  only  one  in  this  section  which  (with  very  few  exceptions,  Ceramius)  has  the  fore-wings  folded 
longitudinally ;  the  antennse  are  ordinarily  elbowed  and  clavate,  and  thickened  at  the  tips ;  the  eyes 
are  notched ;  the  collar  extends  at  the  sides  as  far  as  the  wings ;  the  fore-wings  have  two  or  three 
complete  cubital  cells,  the  second  of  which  receives  two  recurrent  nerves :  the  body  is  glabrous  and 
black,  more  or  less  varied  with  yellow  or  fulvous.  Many  live  in  temporary  societies,  composed  of 
males,  females,  and  neuters.  The  females  which  have  withstood  the  severity  of  the  winter,  com- 
mence the  nest  and  take  care  of  the  young  which  they  produce ;  they  are  subsequently  assisted  by 
the  neuters. 

We  divide  the  Diploptera  into  two  tribes,  [A/asaWrfes  and  VenparicE]. 

The  first,  or  the  Masarides,  have  the  antennae  at  first  sight  only  composed  of  eight  joints,  the 
eighth  fonning  with  the  following  a  nearly  solid  mass,  with  indistinct  articulations;  the  upper  wings 
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have  only  two  complete  cubital  ctlls;  the  nii<MIc  and  tne  fore  margin  of  tlie  clypeus  is  einargiiiiiic, 
receiving  the  labrura  in  the  emargiuation.     The  tribe  is  named  after  the  typical  genus, 
Masaris,  Fabricius. 

Masarit  proper,  lias  the  antciinic  rather  lunger  than  the  head  and  thurax,  and  th !  abdomen  long. 

t'fiouitt:*,  Latr.,  has  the  aiitennie  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  abdunien  scarcely  longer  thun  the 
thorax. 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Diploptcra,  that  of  the  Vksi'aui-e,  is  composed  of  the  genus 
Vespa,  Linn., — 
The  antennie  of  which  are  distinctly  13-jointed  in  the  males,  12-jointed  in  the  females,  and  terminated 
by  an  elongated  mass,  which  is  pointe<l  and  sometimes  hooked  at  tlie  tip  (in  the  males) ;  they  are 
always  elbowed,  at  least  in  the  females  and  neuters.  The  lower  lip  is  sometimes  divided  into  four 
plumose  tiluments,  and  sometimes  into  three  lobes,  with  four  glandular  points  at  the  tip,  the  middle 
lobe  being  notched  at  tlie  tip.  If  we  except  a  very  few  species,  the  ujtper  wings  liave  three  complete 
cubital  cells.  The  females  and  neuters  are  armed  with  a  powerful  sting.  Many  live  in  societies, 
consisting  of  males,  females,  and  neuters. 

The  larva;  are  vermiform,  without  feet,  and  each  is  inclosed  in  a  cell,  where  they  feed  either  upon 
the  dead  bodies  of  insects  which  the  parent  Wasp  had  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  egg,  or  upon 
the  honey  of  flowers,  the  juice  of  fruits,  or  of  animal  matters,  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of  the  females 
or  neuters,  and  which  these  individuals  feed  them  with  daily.  M.  Saint  Hilaire  discovered  a  species 
in  Brazil  which  makes  an  abundant  provision  of  honey,  which,  like  common  honey,  is  under  some 
circumstances  poisonous.     {Mem.  du  Mus.  Ilist.  Aa/,) 

Ceramiusy  Latr.,  has  the  fore  wings  extended  and  flat,  and  only  two  cubital  cells.  [Exotic  species,  one  of  which, 
C.  Iwtitanicus,  appears  to  be  allied  to  Masaris.j  In  all  the  rest  the  fore  wings  are  doubled  [longitudi  nally  when 
at  rest],  and  have  three  complete  cubital  cells. 

Some  have  the  mandibles  longer  than  broad,  and  beak-like ;  the  htbiuni  is  narrow  and  elongate,  with  the  clypeus 
cordate  or  oval. 

These  are  solitary  Wasps,  each  species  consisting  of  males  and  females,  which  last  lay  up  a  store  of  provisions 
for  their  young  before  they  are  born,  and  for  the  whole  period  of  their  laiTa  state.  Their  nests  are  formed  of 
eurth,  sometimes  concealed  in  holes  in  walls,  in  the  earth,  or  old  wood,  and  sometimes  they  are  fixed  upon  i)lanis, 
the  parents  storing  them  with  caterpillars  or  spiders,  having  previously  wounded  them  with  their  stings. 

Si/ntigris,  Latr.,  has  the  labium  divided  into  four  long  plumose  filaments,  without  glandular  points  at  the  apex. 
[S,  cornuta,  and  other  .\frican  species.] 

Eumenesy  Latr. ,  has  the  labium  divided  into  three  pieces  ;  the  middle  one  bifid,  and  all  glandular  at  the  tips. 

In  some  of  these  the  abdomen  is  ovoid,  or  conic,  and  thick  at  the  base,  as  in 

Pterochilus,  Klug,  haviug  an  elongated  proboscis.   {Ft.  phalerata,  a  German  species). 

Odynerus^  Latr.  (and  Ri/ggchium,  Spin.),  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  mouth  are  short.  The  female  of 
r.  muraria  forms  burrows  in  the  sand  several  inches  det-p,  at  the  mouth  of  which  she  constructs  a  curved  earthy 
tube  ;  she  provisions  her  nest  with  six  or  eight  green  larvs  without  feet,  and  with  them  deposits  an  egg,  and  then 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and  destroys  the  tube,    [There  are  numerous  British  species.] 

In  the  others  the  abdomen  has  the  basal  joint  narrow,  long,  and  pear-shaped,  and  the  second  bell-shaped. 

Eumcncs  proper  (fi.  coarctata,  Fab.),  the  typical  species,  constructs  its  spherical  nest  upon  the  stems  of  plants, 
especially  heath,  in  which  it  deposits  an  egg,  together  with  a  supply  of  honey,  according  to  Geoffrey. 

In  Eumenes  the  mandibles  form  a  long  and  pointed  beak  ;  in  Zethus  they  are  shorter,  and  the  maxillary  palpi 
not  longer  than  the  maxillae.  In  DisCiEliuSj  which  resembles  Zethus  in  the  mandibles,  the  maxillary  palpi 
axe  longer. 

The  remaining  species  of  Wasps  have  the  mandibles  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  with  a  broad  and  oblique  trun- 
cation at  the  tip  ;  the  labrujn  is  short,  and  the  clypeus  nearly  square.    They  form  the  genus 

Vespa  proper  (antl  Polistes,  Latr.),  and  are  united  in  societies,  often  very  numerous,  composed  of  males, 
females,  and  neuters.  The  two  latter  kinds  of  individuals  form,  with  bits  of  old  wood  or  bark,  and  which  they 
detach  with  their  jaws  and  reduce  to  a  pulp-like  paper,  horizontal  layers  of  hexagonal  cells,  like  honey-comb, 
suspended  from  above  by  several  short  pillars  and  opening  downwards,  and  which  are  solely  used  to  lodge,  in  an 
isolated  manner,  the  larvae  and  pupae.  The  number  of  these  layers  in  a  Wasp's  nest  varies.  The  nest  is  some- 
limes  open  and  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  covering,  with  apertures  leading  to  the  cells.  Its  figure  is  varied  in  tbe 
different  species. 

The  females  commence  the  nest  [in  tbe  spring],  and  deposit  eggs,  which  produce  neuters,  or  workers,  which 
assist  in  enlarging  the  nest,  and  tending  the  subsequent  broods,  until  the  beginning  of  autumn.  The  society  con- 
sists only  of  these  two  kinds  of  individuals ;  at  that  period,  however,  the  young  males  and  females  appear,  all  the 
larva:  and  pupae  which  do  not  undergo  their  final  change  before  November  are  destroyed  by  the  neuters,  which 
likewise  perish,  as  well  as  the  males,  with  the  cold ;  a  few  females  alone  remain,  to  become  the  foundresses  of  fresh 
colonies  in  the  following  spring.     Wasps  feed  upon  other  insects,  meat,  fruit,  and  feed  their  young  with  the  juices 
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of  those  substances.  The  larvae,  owing  to  the  position  of  their  cells,  have  the  head  downwards ;  and,  when  ready 
to  become  pupee,  spin  a  cocoon  for  themselves.    The  males  neither  work  [nor  stinff.] 

Some  species  (forming  the  genus  Polistes,  Latr.),  have  the  portion  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  mandibles  which  is 
beyond  the  angle  shorter  than  that  which  precedes  this  angle,  and  the  middle  of  the  clypeus  is  pointed.  Some  of 
these,  as  the  Brazilian  P.  morio,  have  the  abdomen  formed  as  in  Euraenes,  whilst  in  others,  as  in  the  French 
P.  galUca,  Linn.,  it  is  of  an  oval  form.  The  former  of  these  two  species  makes  a  large  inclosed  nest  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  [fi.xed  to  the  branches  of  trees]  ;  the  second  makes  its  nest,  con- 
.sisting  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  cells,  exposed  and  arranged  like  a  bouquet,  the  outer  cells  being  smallest.  Others 
have  the  abdomen  ovoid,  or  conical,  as  in  the  South  American  V.  nidulans,  which  suspends  its  nests  to  the  boughs 
of  trees  by  a  ring,  the  nests  being  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  convex  bottom,  having  an  opening  in  it.  In  proportion 
to  the  e-xtent  of  the  community  the  nest  is  enlarged,  by  a  fresh  layer  of  cells  being  added  to  the  under-side  of  the 
old  bottom. 

The  other  Wasps,  forming  the  genus  Vespa  proper,  have  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  edge  of  each  mandible 
as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  posterior,  which  precedes  it,  and  the  middle  of  the  front  edge  of  the  clypeus  is 
truncate,  with  a  tooth  on  each  side.  Vespa  crabro,  the  Hornet;  V,  vulgaris,  the  common  Wasp,  and  other 
species. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  ACULEATED  HYMENOPTERA,— 

The  Mellifera,  or  Anthophila,  Latr.  (the  Bees), — 

Exliibits,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  two  hind  feet,  that  of  collecting  the  pollen  of  flowers,  an 
unique  character,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  families  of  insects.  The  first  joint  of  the 
tarsi  in  these  feet  is  very  large,  much  compressed,  in  the  form  of  a  square  plate,  or  of  a  reversed 
triangle.  The  parasitic  species  are,  however,  destitute  of  this  peculiar  propeity ;  but  the  form  of  their 
feet  is  always  essentially  the  same ;  they  are  merely  deprived  of  hairs,  or  pollen  brushes. 

The  maxillse  [and  lower  lips]  are  generally  very  long,  and  form  a  kind  of  proboscis ;  the  lower  lip 
has  often  the  form  of  a  lance-head,  or  a  long  filament,  the  extremity  of  which  is  silken  or  hairy.  Their 
larvffi  feed  exclusively  on  honey,  and  the  fecundating  farina  of  flowers ;  the  perfect  insect,  in  like 
manner,  only  subsists  on  honey.  These  Hymenoptera  embrace  the  genus  Apis,  Linn.,  which  I  divide 
into  two  sections,  [^Andreiiet^e  and  Jpiariie]. 

The  first  section,  Andrenet.e,  Latr.,  has  the  middle  division  of  the  lower  lip  in  form  of  a  heart,  or 
lance-head,  shorter  than  its  sheath  and  folded  above  in  some,  and  nearly  straight  in  others.  It  is 
composed  of  the  genus 

Andkena,  Fab.  (Proaieille,  Reaumur ;  Melltttt,  Kirby]. 

These  insects  live  solitarily,  and  only  possess  two  kinds  of  individuals,  males  and  females.  The  man- 
dibles are  simple,  or  terminated  by  not  more  than  two  teeth  ;  the  labial  palpi  resemble  the  maxillary, 
which  are  always  6-jointed  ;  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labium  are  very  short.  The  majority  of  the 
females  collect  upon  the  hairs  of  the  hind-feet  the  farina  of  flowers,  and  form  it,  with  a  little  honey, 
into  a  kind  of  paste,  for  the  food  of  their  larvae.  Thay  form  in  the  earth,  and  often  in  beaten  foot- 
paths, deep  burrows,  in  which  they  place  this  paste,  with  an  egg,  and  then  close  the  aperture 
with  earth. 

Some  have  the  middle  division  of  the  lower  lip  heart-shaped,  and  folded  in  repose. 

Ht/Ueiis,  Fab.  (Prosopis,  Jur.),  has  the  body  glabrous,  the  upper  wings  with  only  two  complete  submarginal 
cells.  They  do  not  gather  pollen,  and  appear  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  Bees.  [Several  British 
species.] 

CoUetes,  Latr.,  has  the  body  villose,  with  three  complete  cubital  cells ;  these  collect  pollen.  Type,  A.  succincta, 
Latr.  [a  common  British  species]. 

The  others  have  the  labium  m  the  form  of  a  lance-head,  and  some  of  them  have  this  part  folded  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  sheath,  as  in 

Andrena,  [having  the  hind  feet  not  remarkably  pilose,  consisting  of  very  numerous  British  species],  and 

Vasypoda,  the  last  of  which  has  the  hind  tarsi  clothed  with  very  long  hairs.  The  upper  wings  in  both  these 
subgenera  have  only  two  submarginal  cells. 

In  the  others,  the  labium  is  nearly  straight,  or  slightly  folded  beneath  at  the  tip ;  the  maxills  more  elbowed,  and 
the  cubital  cells  three  in  number,  as  in 

Sphecodes,  having  the  male  antenna  nodose,  and  the  middle  labial  lobe  short ; 

Halictiis,  in  which  the  females  have  a  longitudinal  slit  at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 

Nomia,  Latr.,  in  which  the  legs  of  the  males  are  swollen  or  dilated. 

The  second  section  of  the  Melliferae,  that  of  the  Apiari.^,  comprises  those  species  which  have  the 
middle  division  of  the  lower  lip  at  least  as  long  as  the  mentum  or  tubular  sheath,  and  like  a  filament. 
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The  maxilla:  and  labium  are  greatly  elongated,  and  form  a  kind  of  proboscis,  elbowed  and  folded  beneath, 
in  inaction.     The  two  basal  joints  of  the  labial  palpi  have  often  the  form  of  a  compressed  scaly  seta; 
the  two  others  are  very  minute,  and  aftixed  obliquely  near  the  end  of  the  second. 
Tiie  Apiaria!  arc  either  solitary  or  social  iu  their  habits. 

The  Solitary  Bees  have  never  niore  than  the  two  ordinary  kinds  of  individuals,  males  and  females, 
each  female  providing  alone  for  the  support  of  lier  posterity,  Tiie  hind  feet  of  these  females  are  fur- 
nished with  neither  pollen  baskets,  nor  silken  pollen  brushes.  They  are  provided  on  the  outside  with 
numerous  close  hairs. 

A  first  di\  ision  of  Solitary  Bees  comprises  those  w  liich  have  the  second  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  joint. 

The  Audreiwides  approach  the  Andreneta;  in  having  the  labial  palpi  composed  of  slender  joints, 
placed  end  to  end,  and  similar  to  the  6  jointed  maxillary  palpi ;  the  females  have  no  ventral  brush,  but 
their  hind  legs  are  provided  with  bundles  of  hairs,  witli  which  they  collect  pollen. 

The  three  foHowing^  have  the  mandibles  of  the  females  narrowed  at  the  tip. 

Sf/sfropha,  Illi^.,  has  a  tooth  beneath  the  apex ;  three  complete  cubital  cells,  and  the  male  antennfe  curled. 

RophitfSy  Spin.,  with  similar  mandibles,  but  having  only  two  complete  cubital  cells,  and  the  antennae  never 
curled. 

Panurgutf  with  the  mandibles  not  toothed  ;  the  wings  with  two  complete  cubital  cells. 

Xplocopa,  Latr.,  or  the  Carpenter  Bees,  have  the  mandibles  nearly  spuon-shaped ;  the  labrum  is  ciliated  in  front; 
the  upper  wings  have  three  complete  cubital  cells,  the  first  of  which  is  cut  in  two  by  a  transparent  line.  The  male 
in  many  species  differs  greatly  from  the  females,  which  resemble  great  Humble  Bees  ;  their  wings  are  often  violet, 
copper,  or  golden-coloured,  and  brilliant.  Tj'pe,  Apis  violacea,  Linn,  [a  continental  species,. the  female  of  which 
forms  long  burrows  in  wood,  palings,  &c.,  in  which  it  makes  several  cells,  in  each  of  which  it  deposits  an  egg  and 
a  supply  of  pollen  paste.    The  species  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates. 

Tlie  labial  i)alpi  of  the  other  Apiariar  resemble  scaly  plates ;  the  two  basal  joints  very  long ;  the  maxillary'  paliii 
short,  and  often  with  fewer  than  sLx  joints. 

The  Dast/f/ajfira  are  remarkable  for  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  females  being  furnished 
with  a  stiff,  silky  coat  of  hairs ;  the  labrum  is  as  long  as  broad,  and  square  ;  the  mandibles  of  the  females 
strong,  triangular,  and  toothed. 

Ceratina,  Latr.,  approaches  Xylocopa,  the  only  subgenus  which  has  G-jointed  maxillary'  palpi,  and  three  complete 
cubital  cells.  The  abdomen  is  oval,  and  destitute  of  a  ventral  brush,  as  well  as  in  Stelis  and  Cceliox^s,  which  never- 
theless ought,  from  their  general  characters,  to  form  part  of  this  group. 

All  the  other  Dasygastra;  have  never  more  than  four  joints  in  the  maxillary  palpi,  and  two  complete  cubital 
cells. 

C/iehstoma,  Latr.,  has  the  body  long  and  subcylindric  ;  the  maudibles  advanced,  narrow,  and  curved ;  and  the 
maxillary'  palpi  3-jointed. 

Ueriddes,  Spin.,  has  the  body  also  long  and  subcylindric,  but  the  mandibles  are  triangular,  and  the  maxillary 
palpi  2-jointed. 

In  the  four  following  subgenera,  the  abdomen  is  shorter  and  subtriangular,  or  semi-oval.  These  are  Mason  Bees 
and  Leaf-cutter  Bees. 

Megachile^  Latr.,  has  the  maxillary  palpi  2-jointed ;  the  abdomen  flat  above,  and  capable  of  being  elevated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  use  their  sting  above  their  bodies.  M.  murana  [a  continental  species],  with  violet-coloured  wings, 
makes  its  nests  of  tine  earth,  and  fixes  them  against  walls  exposed  to  the  sun,  each  nest  containing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  cells.  Other  species,  named  Leaf-cutter  Bees,  employ  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  portions  of  leaves, 
perfectly  oval  or  circular,  which  they  cut  out  of  loaves  \%ith  their  jaws  with  surprising  dexterity  ;  these  they  carry 
to  their  burrows  made  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes  in  walls,  or  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  forming  cells  of  them  of  the 
size  of  a  thimble,  and  inclosing  an  egg  in  each  cell,  with  a  supply  of  pollen  paste,  the  cover  of  one  cell  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  next  above  it,  and  so  on  until  the  burrow  is  filled.  Of  this  number  is  Apis  centuncularU,  Linn.,  [a 
common  British  species]. 

Lithitrgus,  Latr.,  has  4-jointed  maxillao'  palpi,  and  the  abdomen  depressed  above.    [Exotic  species.] 

Osmia,  Panzer,  has  also  4-jointed  maxillar>'  palpi»  but  the  abdomen  is  convex  above.  Some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus,  [which  is  numerous,]  are  Mason-bees,  and  others  Leaf-cutters ;  amongst  the  latter  is  the  Tapestry-bee 
of  Reaumur,  which  uses  portions  of  the  wild  scarlet  poppy  to  form  its  nests.  It  belongs  to  Saint  Fargeau's  genus 
Antkocopa,  differing  from  Osmia  in  having  tridentate  instead  of  bidentate  mandibles.  Some  species  make  their 
nests  in  the  galls  of  trees. 

Ant/tidium,  Fabr.,  has  the  abdomen  convex,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  only  1-Jointed.  The  females  strip  off  the 
cottony  matter  growing  upon  various  wild  plants,  in  order  to  foi'm  their  nests  therewith. 

Stelis,  Panz.  (with  the  scutellum  simple  and  the  abdomen  semicylindrical),  and 

C^!io.iys,  Latr.  (with  two  teeth  or  spines  to  the  scutellum,  and  the  abdomen  triangular),  differ  from  the  prece- 
ding and  agree  with  the  following  in  wanting  the  ventral  brush,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  are 
parasites. 
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Other  Apiarifc,  forming  the  subdivision  Cuculina^  are  similar  to  the  preceding  in  their  posterior 
tarsi,  and  also  in  the  labial  palpi,  which  are  like  scaly  setfe ;  but  they  are  destitute  in  both  sexes  of  a 
ventral  pollen-brush,  and  have  the  labrum  in  the  form  of  an  elongated,  truncated  triangle,  or  short 
and  nearly  semicircular.  The  sculellum  is  emarginate,  bidentate,  or  tubercular.  They  appear  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  Bees,  whence  I  have  given  them  the  name  of  Cuckoo-bees. 

Some,  nearly  glabrous,  hnve  tlie  paia^lossEE  mucli  shorter  than  the  labial  palpi. 

Ammobates,  Latr.  (with  6-jointed  maxillary  palpi),  and 

Phileremus,  Latr.  (with  2-jointed  ma.\illary  palpi),  have  the  labrum  elongate-triangular.  In  others  it  is  short, 
semicircular,  and  semi-ovate. 

Epeolus,  Latr.  (with  three  complete  cubital  cells,  and  1-joiuted  maxillary  palpi),  and 

Noinada,  Fab.,  have  three  complete  cubital  cells;  the  last  has  6-jointed  maxillary  palpi.  [A  very  numerous  genus, 
the  species  of  which  g-reatly  resemble  small  Wasps.] 

Pasites,  Jur.,  has  only  two  cubital  cells  and  4-jointed  palpi. 

Other  Cuculinae  have  the  body  hairy  in  spots,  and  the  paraglossae  nearly  equal  the  labial  palpi  in  length. 

Melecta,  Jur.,  with  5-  or  6-jointed  maxillary  palpi.     {M.  punctata,  a  common,  handsome  British  Bee.] 

Crocisa,  Jur.,  with  3-jointed  maxillary  palpi,  and  the  scutellum  elongated  and  notched. 

Ojcvea,  Klug,  has  the  labrum  oblong,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  obsolete  or  only  1-jointed,  and  very  minute. 

The  terminal  subdivision  of  the  Solitary  Bees,  named  Scopulipedes  from  the  thick  coating  of  hairs  of  the 
bind  legs,  in  which  also  the  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  has  its  outer  edge  dilated,  so  that  the  following  joint  is 
inserted  nearer  to  its  inner  angle.  The  under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  naked,  or  destitute  of  a  pollen  brush. 

In  some  the  maxillary  palpi  are  composed  of  four  or  six  joints,  and  in  many  of  these  the  mandibles  have  only  one 
tooth  in  the  inside.    They  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  make  a  loud  buzzing. 

Eucera,  Latr.,  comprising  those  species  which  have  the  two  lateral  divisions  of  the  labium  as  long  as  the  labial 
palpi,  and  the  males  have  very  long  antennae.    Apis  longicornis,  Linn,  [a  common  British  species]. 

Macroceray  Spin.,  ditfers  from  Eucera,  having  only5-jointed  maxillary  palpi,  and  only  two  cubital  cells. 

Mel'issodes,  Latr.,  an  American  Eucera,  with  4-jointed  maxillary  palpi,  and  three  cubital  cells. 

The  others  of  this  subdivision  have  the  paraglossae  much  shorter  than  the  labium,  and  always  three  cubital  cells ; 
and  some  have  6-jointed  maxillary  palpi. 

Mclitturga,  Latr.,  (with  the  male  antennie  clavate,  and  the  palpi  continuous). 

Anthophura,  Latr.,  (with  the  antennse  filiform,  and  the  twoterminal  joints  of  the  labial  palpi  minute  and  oblique). 
[A.  retusa,  a  common  British  species,  andj  A.  pariefina,  make  their  nests  in  walls,  the  latter  forming  a  perpendi- 
cular curved  tube  at  its  orifice,  composed  of  grains  of  earth,  which  it  destroys  when  it  has  finished  laying  its  eg^-s. 

Saropoda,  Latr.,  have  only  five  joints  in  the  maxillary  palpi,  and  those  of  the  labial  palpi  are  continuous. 

AncylosceliSy  Latr.,  has  only  4-jointed  maxillary  palpi  ;  the  females  have  a  strong  toothed  spine  at  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  tibiae.  Brazilian  insects.  My  genus  Melitoma,  having  been  established  upon  females  of  this  genus, 
must  be  suppressed.     Tetrapedia,  Klug,  also  enters  into  the  preceding  genus. 

Centris,  Fabr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  mandibles  generally  with  several  teeth  within,  and  the 
maxillary  palpi,  as  in  the  preceding,  have  only  four  joints.    American  insects. 

In  the  two  following  subgenera  the  maxillary  palpi  have  only  a  single  joint,  which  is  obsolete  in  some  species. 

EpichariSy  Klug,  has  the  labial  palpi  continuous,  and  each  of  the  second  and  third  cubital  cells  receives  a 
recurrent  nerve. 

AcanthopuSj  Klug,  has  the  two  terminal  joints  of  the  labial  palpi  forming  a  small  oblique  branch,  and  the  third 
cubital  cell  receives  two  recurrent  nervures. 

The  terminal  Apiatise  are  social  in  their  habits,  the  societies  consisting  of  males,  females,  and  neuters, 
the  feet  of  the  last  of  which  have  the  outer  face  of  the  tibise  furnished  with  a  smooth  excavation,  or 
pollen  basket,  in  which  they  place  the  pollen  mass,  which  they  have  collected  with  the  silken  coating 
of  the  inside  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  very  minute,  and  composed 
of  a  single  joint.  The  antennae  are  elbowed. 
Some  have  the  posterior  tibia  terminated  by  two  spines. 

Euglossa^  Latr.,  has  the  labrum  square,  and  the  proboscis 
as  long  as  the  body.  Some  of  these  have  the  body  nearly 
glabrous,  as  E.  dentata,  cordata.  The  hind  surface  of  the 
basal  joint  of  the  two  posterior  tarsi  is  nevertheless  coated 
with  a  brush.  Their  habits  are  unknown.  Others  have 
the  hind  tibiae  convex  :  we  also  observe  near  the  outer  edge 
a  narrow  longitudinalimpression.  Aglae^  St.  Farg.,  seems 
estabUshed  upon  such  individuals. 

Bombus,  has  the  labrum  transverse,  with  the  proboscis 
shorter  than  the  body  ;  the  body  is  robust  and  very  hairy  ; 
Fig.  l2C,-Hi..>,bie  Bee.  with  jftws  of  the  niQJc  and  female.       the  hairs  often  arranged  in  coloured   bands.    The  Humble 
Bee,  B.  lupidaruts,  so  well  known  to  children,  is  the  type  of  this  genus,  the  species  of  which  live  in  underground 
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habitations  in  societies  of  fifty  or  sixty,  but  sometimes  two  or  ttiree  hundred  indinduals:  the  society  is,  however, 
broken  up  at  the  approncb  of  winter  [like  that  of  tlie  Wasps],  The  males  are  distinguished  by  their  small  size,  the 
mandibles  narrower,  bidendale,  and  bearded,  and  tbebodyoften  differently  coloured.  The  females  are  the  largest, 
and  have  the  mandibles  spoon-shaped,  as  they  are  also  in  the  neuters,  which  are  intermediate  in  size  between  thy  two 
others.  Rt'-aumur  and  Huber  have  observed  two  varieties  amongst  the  neuters,  differing  in  size  from  the  ordinary 
ones:  according  to  the  latter  author,  several  of  the  workers  which  are  produced  in  the  spring,  couple  in  June 
with  mates  which  are  produced  from  the  common  parent,  and  soon  afterwards  deposit  eggs,  which  produce  only 
males,  which  fecundate  the  females  which  only  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  which  are  destined  to 
become  the  foundresses  of  fresh  colonies  in  the  following  year ;  all  the  rest  perish.  Tliese  females,  which  survive 
the  winter,  employ  the  first  fine  days  in  spring  to  commence  their  nest,  which  is  formed  in  the  earth,  often  at  one 
or  even  two  feet  deep.  One  species,  U.  lapidaria,  builds  it  on  the  sui-face  of  the  ground,  under  stones.  The  cavi- 
ties in  which  these  nests  are  formed,  are  vaulted  with  earth  and  moss,  which  the  Bees  card  with  their  hind  lejrs. 
A  layer  of  rough  wax  lines  the  interior  of  the  nest.  Sometimes  an  opening  is  merely  made  into  the  bottom  of  the 
nest,  but  sometimes  it  is  one  or  two  feet  long,  and  lined  with  moss.  A  layer  of  leaves  lines  the  floor  of  the  nest, 
on  which  the  female  deposits  masses  of  brown  wax,  their  inner  spaces  being  destined  to  inclose  the  eggs  and 
larva;.  These  larvK  there  live  in  society  until  the  period  when  they  are  ready  to  change  to  pupn;,  when  they  separate, 
and  each  forms  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon  of  an  oval  form,  attached  to  each  other  vertically,  thepupse  being  always 
head  downwards ;  hence  they  always  make  their  escape  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cocoon  on  arriving  at  the  imago 
state.  Rt^aumur  asserts  that  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  wax  which  forms  their  abode  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Huber, 
it  simply  protects  them  from  the  cold  ;  the  food  of  these  larva?  consisting  of  a  large  supply  of  pollen  paste  moist- 
ened with  honey,  with  which  the  pupse  provide  them :  there  are,  moreover,  found  in  the  nests  two  or  three  small 
cups  of  honey  always  open. 

The  larvffi  appear  four  or  five  days  after  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  undergo  their  changes  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  workers  remove  the  wax  around  the  cocoon  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Bee.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  produced  only  neuters,  but  we  have  seen  above  that  they  also  produce  males.  These 
workers  assist  the  female  in  her  works.  The  number  of  the  cocoons,  which  serve  for  the  abode  of  the  larvie  and 
pupa?,  increases,  forming  irregular  layers  of  cells,  one  above  another,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  brown  matter,  which 
Rt'aumur  names  patt^e,  is  ordinarily  found.  The  wax  which  these  insects  make,  has,  according  to  Huber,  the 
same  origin  as  that  of  the  Domestic  Bee,  being  only  an  elaborated  kind  of  honey,  which  exudes  from  between  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen  ;  several  females  live  on  good  terms  together  in  the  same  nest ;  the  females  are  far  less 
productive  than  the  queen  of  the  hive.  [The  species  are  very  numerous.  Types,  Apis  muscorum,  Linn.,  the  Moss- 
carder  Humble  Bee] ;  Apis  lapidaria  [the  Lapidary  Humble  Bee,  which  builds  amongst  stones,  but  also  uses  mossj ; 
and  A,  terrestris^  [which  builds  in  the  ground  without  using  moss.  The  females  of  some  Humble  Bees  are  desti- 
tute of  apparatus  for  carrj-ing  pollen  paste  on  the  hind  legs,  and  are  consequently  considered  as  parasites.  They 
form  the  genus  Psithyrnsy  St.  Farg.,  changed  by  Newman  to  Apathus.'] 

The  other  Social  Bees  have  no  spurs  at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  tibiae. 

Apis,  Linn., — 
The  workers  of  which  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  oblong,  and  furnished  on  the  inside  with  transverse 
rows  of  short  hairs. 
Apis  mellificay  Linn.,  or  common  Hive  Bee,  is  much  smaller  and  more  oblong  than  the  Humble  Bee  j  the  body 
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is  clothed  with  a  plush  in  some  parts,  and  its  colours  are  but  little  varied  ;  the  Hive  consists  of  neuters  or  Workers, 
of  which  the  number  is  from  15,000  to  20,000,  or  even  sometimes  30,000,— of  about  600  or  800,  or  even  sometimes 
more  than  1000  males,  and  which  are  commonly  called  Drones,  and  generally  of  a  single  female,  which  the  ancients 
called  the  King,  and  the  moderns  term  the  Queen.  The  workers,  smaller  than  the  other  individuals,  have 
12-jointed  antennae  and  6-jointed  abdomen  ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  dilated  into  a  pointed  ear  at  the  outer 
basal  angle,  and  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  short,  fine,  close  silken  coating,  and  armed  with  a  sting.  The  female 
exhibits  the  same  characters,  but  the  workers  have  the  abdomen  shorter,  the  mandibles  spoon-shaped,  without 
teeth;  the  outside  of  their  hind  tibiae  are  also  furnished  with  the  pollen  basket ;  the  coating  of  the  basal  joint  of 
the  hind  tarsi  has  seven  or  eight  transverse  stris.  The  males  and  females  are  larger,  with  the  mandibles  notched 
beneath  the  tip,  and  pilose  ;  the  proboscis  is  shorter,  especially  in  the  males.  These  differ  from  the  two  other 
Kmds  in  having  13-jointed  antenna;  the  head  rounded ;  the  eyes  large,  and  united  on  the  crown ;  the  mandibles 
smaller  and  more  hairy  ;  the  want  of  a  sting  ;  the  four  hind  feet  short. 

The  ventral  segments  of  the  workers,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last,  have  within  two  pockets,  where  the 
wax  IS  secreted  and  moulded  into  plates,  which  are  discharged  between  the  ventral  segments.    The  wax,  according 
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to  the  younger  Huber,  is  but  an  elaboration  of  honey ;  and  the  pollen,  mixed  with  a  little  of  this  substance,  sen-es 
only  for  the  food  of  these  insects  and  their  larvae. 

Huber  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  Worker  Bees  :  the  first,  which  he  calls  "Wax  Workers,  are  charged  with  the 
patherinff  of  food  and  other  materials  for  the  building:,  and  in  their  employment ;  the  others,  or  Nurse  Bees,  are 
smaller  and  weaker,  formed  for  retreat,  and  employed  solely  in  the  nourishment  of  the  youuf^,  and  the  interior 
economy  of  the  hive. 

We  have  seen  that  the  workers  resemble  the  females  in  various  points :  various  curious  experiments  have  proved 
that  they  are  of  the  same  sex,  and  that  they  may  be  transformed  into  Mother  Bees,  if,  whilst  larvae,  and  during 
the  three  first  days  of  their  existence,  they  receive  a  peculiar  nourishment,  such  as  is  alone  given  to  the  larvs  of 
the  future  queens  ;  but  they  cannot  in  such  cases  acquire  all  the  faculties  of  the  latter,  unless  they  are  then  placed 
in  a  large  cell,  similar  to  the  royal  cell  of  the  queen  larvae.  If,  fed  with  this  kind  of  food,  their  abode  is  not  changed, 
they  become  capable  of  laying  only  male  eggs,  and  difl'er  from  the  true  queens  by  their  smaller  size ;  the  worker 
Bees  are  therefore  nothing  else  than  females,  of  which  the  ovaries,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which 
they  are  fed  whilst  larva?,  remain  undeveloped. 

The  matter  of  which  the  honey-comb  is  composed  not  being  able  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
these  insects  not  possessing  the  instinct  to  form  a  general  envelope,  they  establish  themselves  in  cavities  where 
their  labours  find  a  natural  defence.  The  workers,  on  whom  alone  the  labours  of  the  hive  devolve,  fonn  with  the 
wax  honeycombs  consisting  of  double  layers  of  hexagonal  cells,  which  latter  are  opposed  to  each  other,  base  to 
base,  the  base  of  each  cell  being  pyramidal,  and  consisting  of  three  rhombs.  The  combs  are  always  perpendicular, 
parallel,  and  fixed  either  by  the  upper  part  or  side,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  which  permit  the 
passage  of  the  Bees:  hence  the  direction  of  the  cells  is  always  horizontal.  Mathematicians  have  demonstrated  that 
their  form  is  at  once  the  most  economical  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  wax  required,  and  the  most  advantageous 
in  respect  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  cells.  The  Bees,  however,  have  the  instinct  to  modify  their  form  according 
to  circumstances.  If  we  except  the  cell  fitted  for  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  queen,  these  cells  are  nearly  of  equal 
size;  some  contain  the  young  brood,  and  others  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers;  amongst  the  honey-cells,  some 
are  open,  others  closed  for  reserve.  The  royal  cells,  of  which  the  number  varies  from  two  to  forty,  are  much  larger, 
nearly  cylindrical,  rather  thickened  at  the  tip,  with  small  cavities  on  their  outer  surface.  They  are  generally  sus- 
pended like  stalactites  upon  the  edges  of  the  comb,  so  that  the  larva  is  always  in  a  reversed  position  ;  some  weigh 
as  much  as  150  ordinary  cells.  The  males'  cells  are  of  an  intermediate  size  between  those  of  the  queens  and 
workers,  and  are  placed  irregularly  here  and  there.  The  Bees  always  extend  their  comb  from  the  top  down- 
wards. They  stop  up  the  small  apertures  of  the  habitation  with  a  kind  of  mastic,  which  they  collect  from  different 
trees,  called  propolis. 

The  coupHng  takes  place  at  thebeginningof  summer,  out  of  the  hive,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  single  fecundation 
suffices  for  all  the  eggs  which  the  female  deposits  during  the  course  of  two  years,  and  probably  during  all  her  life. 
The  deposition  of  eggs  takes  place  rapidly,  and  ceases  only  in  autumn ;  Reaumur  calculates  that  the  female  de- 
posits 12,000  eggs  in  the  course  of  twenty  days  in  the  spring.  Guided  by  her  instinct,  she  makes  no  mistakes  in 
the  choice  of  the  cells  which  are  proper  for  the  different  eggs  ;  sometimes,  however,  when  there  are  not  sufficient 
cells,  she  places  several  eggs  in  one,  which  the  neuters  subsequently  remove.  Those  which  are  deposited  on  the 
return  of  spring,  are  always  the  eggs  of  workers,  which  hatch  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days.  The  Bees  take  care 
to  give  their  larvae  the  necessary  paste  proportioned  to  their  age  and  sex ;  and  seven  days  afterwards  they  are  ready 
to  become  pupae,  when  their  cells  are  closed  with  a  convex  lid  by  the  workers,  whereupon  the  larvae  line  the  interior 
with  a  layer  of  silk,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  become  pupfe.  In  about  twelve  more  days  they  become  Bees,  and  disen- 
gage themselves  from  these  cells.  The  workers  then  clean  out  the  cells  they  have  left  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
receive  another  egg.  It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  the  royal  cells,  which  are  destroyed,  and  the  Bees  construct 
new  ones  if  necessary.  The  eggs  containing  the  males  are  deposited  two  months  later,  and  those  of  the  females 
soon  after  the  latter. 

This  succession  of  generations  forms  bo  many  particular  societies,  capable  of  forming  fresh  colonies,  and  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  swarms ;  a  hive  sometimes  produces  three  or  four  in  the  year,  but  the  last  are 
always  weakest.  Those  which  weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds  are  the  best.  When  they  become  too  numerous  in 
the  hive,  these  swarms  quit  their  old  abode.  Various  particular  signs  indicate  to  the  cultivator  the  loss  which  he 
is  about  to  sustain,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  rather,  to  turn  the  emigration  to  his  own  advantage. 
Bees  sometimes  undertake  violent  combats  amongst  themselves  :  the  males  also,  after  they  have  impregnated  the 
females,  from  June  to  August,  are  destroyed  by  the  workers,  which  also  kill  the  male  larvae  and  pupae. 

Bees  have  both  internal  and  external  enemies,  and  are  subject  to  different  diseases. 

The  Bee-keeper  pays  much  attention  to  these  insects,  choosing  the  most  approved  hives,  namely,  such  as  are 
the  least  expensive  in  construction,  the  most  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  the  Bees,  and  the  best  adapted  for  their 
preservation.  He  studies  their  habits,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  and,  in 
return,  finds  that  be  is  well  repaid  for  his  trouble.  The  origin  of  bee-keeping  is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  anti- 
quity ;  with  the  ancients  they  were  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  of  royalty. 

All  the  species  of  Jpis  proper  are  confined  to  the  old  world :  those  of  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  Egypt  [and  India],  differ  from  our  species,  which  has  been  transplanted  to  America  and  other  colonized  parts, 
where  it  has  become  acclimatised. 

The  terminal  subgenus  of  Social  Bees  is 

Melipona,  Illig.  {Trigonay  Jur.),  which  differs  from  the  preceding  by  having  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  of 
the  workers  of  a  reversed  triangular  form,  and  without  transverse  stri.-e  ;  the  fore-wings  have  only  two  cubital 
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cells.  Tlic  species  inhtibit  South  America ;  they  build  their  nests  on  the  summit  of  trees,  or  iu  their  cavities. 
Tlie  lioney  of  M.  Amatthea  is  very  agreeable,  but  very  fluid,  and  soon  becomes  corrupt.  It  furnishes  to  the  Indians 
a  spirituous  liquid,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  It  appears  that  some  species  of  Mclipona  have  been  found  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  M.  Cordier  possesses  a  piece  of  amber,  inclosinj;  a  specimen  of  M.  Amatthea.  [I  ques- 
tion whether  this  insect  was  not  inclosed  in  gum  copal,  or  aniuie,  and  not  in  amber.  1  have  seen  many  Meli- 
pouft;  inclosed  in  the  gum  aninic.] 

The  species  without  teeth  in  the  mandibles  are  Meiipona  proper;  those  with  teeth  form  the  genus  Trigona. 

[The  recent  work  of  tlic  Comte  de  Saint  Kargeau,  forming  part  of  the  Suites  de  DuJJ'on,  must  be  consulted,  as 
well  as  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Eiiri/elope'die  Mt-tftotligue,  for  many  additional  facts  and  genera  established 
relative  to  the  family  of  the  Uees.  Also  the  work  of  Dr.  Hevan  on  the  Honey  Bee,  and  the  volume  on  Hees  in  the 
Nnturatist^s  Library ;  whilst  the  itonoijraji/iia  Apum  Auijlite  of  Mr.  Kirby  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  an  entomuloj^ical  inonctgrapli  which  has  ever  been  published.] 


THE  TENTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,— 


LEPIDOPTERA,  Linn.  (Glossata,  Fabr.),- 


Tonninatcs  tbe  series  of  those  wliicli  have  four  wings,  anil  presents  to  us  two  cliaractcrs  which 
are  especially  peculiar  to  it. 

The  wings  are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  small  coloured  scales,  similar  to  a  farinose 
powder,  which  comes  off  on  being  touched.  A  proboscis,  or  tongue,  rolled  up  in  a  s])u-al 
direction  between  two  palpi,  clothed  with  scales  or  hairs,  forms  the  most  important  part  of 
the  mouth,  and  with  which  these  insects  draw  up  the  nectar  of  flowers,  which  is  their  only 
nourishment.  We  have  seen,  iu  the  remarks  on  insects  in  general,  that  this  proboscis  is 
comi)Osed  of  two  tubular  filaments,  representing  the  ma.\illa-,  each  bearing  at  its  base  exter- 
nally a  very  small  pali)us,  like  a  tubercle.  The  visible  palpi,  or  those  which  form  a  kind  of 
sheath  to  the  tongue,  replace  the  labial  palpi  of  masticatory  insects,  being  cylindrical,  or 
conical,  generally  turned  upwards,  3-jointed,  and  inserted  upon  a  fixed  labium,  which  forms 
the  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oral  cavity  below  the  proboscis.  Two  minute  pieces, 
situated  one  on  each  side,  at  the  anterior  and  superior  edge  of  the  front  of  the  head,  near  the 
eves,  seem  to  be  the  vestiges  of  mandibles ;  and  we  also  discover,  in  an  equally  rudimental 
form,  the  labrum. 

The  antennae  are  variable,  and  always  composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints.  In  many  two 
ocelli  are  visible,  but  bidden  beneath  the  scales  of  the  head.  The  three  segments  of  which 
the  thorax  of  hexapod  insects  is  composed,  are  united  into  a  single  body,  the  first  being  very 
short,  and  the  two  others  confounded  together.  The  scutellum  is  triangular,  but  ])ointed 
towards  the  head  ;  the  wings  are  simply  veined,  and  variable  in  figure,  size,  and  position.  In 
many  the  hind  pair  have  several  longitudinal  folds  towards  the  inner  edge ;  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  upper  wings  is  a  piece  like  an  epaulette,  ])rolonged  behind,  which  corresponds 
with  the  tegula  of  the  Hvmenoptera ;  but,  in  its  more  developed  state  in  this  order,  I  call  it 
the  pterygoda.  The  abdomen,  comjjosed  of  six  or  seven  joints,  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a 
very  small  portion  of  its  diameter,  and  is  furnished  with  neither  sting  nor  ovipositor  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Hymenoptera.  In  many  females,  however,  as  in  Cossus,  the  terminal  segments 
are  elongated  and  narrowed,  so  as  to  form  an  oviduct,  like  a  pointed  and  retractile  tail.  The 
tarsi  have  constantly  five  joints.  The  species  always  consist  only  of  males  and  females ;  the 
latter  ordinarily  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  very  numerous,  upon  vegetable  substances, 
upon  which  the  larvte  feed,  and  after  which  the  females  soon  die. 

The  larva;  of  Lepidopterous  insects  are  known  imder  the  name  of  Caterpillars.  They  have 
six  scaly  feet,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  perfect  insect,  besides  from  four  to  ten 
membranous  feet,  of  which  the  two  last  are  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body, 
near  the  anus  :  those  with  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  called  Geometers,  or  Loojiers,  from 
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their  peculiar  mode  of  walking.  Seizing  fast  hold  of  the  objeets  on  which  they  are  stationed 
with  these  six  fore-legs,  they  elevate  the  intermediate  segments  of  the  body  into  an  arch,  until 
they  bring  the  hind-feet  close  to  the  others ;  these  they  disengage,  and,  retaining  hold  with 

the   hind  feet,  thrust  forward  the  body  to 

/^  h     '/T-c i_         its  full  length,  and  then  recommence  the 

same  manoeuvre.  Many  of  these  Looper- 
eaterpillars  resemble,  iu  their  mode  of 
standing,  fixed  for  a  great  length  of  time 
only  by  their  hind  legs  to  twigs,  as  well  as 
in  their  form  and  colours,  small  pieces  of 
stick.  Such  an  attitude  necessarily  requires 
a  pro<ligious  muscular  force,  and  Lyonnet 
has,  in  effect,  discovered  that  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Goat  Moth  posseses  4041  muscles. 
Some  Caterpillars  with  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet,  (some  of  the  intermediate  membranous 
legs  being,  however,  smaller  than  the  others,)  have  been  named  Semi-geometers.  The  mem- 
branous feet  are  mostly  terminated  by  a  more  or  less  perfect  coronet  of  little  hooks. 

The  body  of  these  larva;  is  generally  long,  subcylindric,  soft,  variously  coloured,  sometimes 
naked,  and  sometimes  hairy,  tubercled,  or  spined,  and  consists  of  twelve  segments,  exclusive 
of  the  head,  with  nine  spiracles  on  each  side  ;  the  skull  is  horny  or  scaly,  with  six  small 
granular  shining  points,  which  seem  to  be  ocelli,  on  each  side  ;  it  has  moreover  two  very  short 
conical  antenna;,  a  mouth  composed  of  a  pair  of  strong  mandibles,  two  maxillae,  a  labium, 
and  four  small  palpi ;  the  silky  material  which  it  uses  is  elaborated  in  two  long,  tortuous, 
internal  vessels  ;  a  tubular  and  conical  point,  situate  at  the  tip  of  the  labium,  is  the  spinneret, 
whence  the  silk  is  discharged.  The  majority  of  Caterpillars  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  vegetables ; 
others  devour  flowers,  roots,  buds,  seeds  ;  others  eat  the  hard  and  solid  parts  of  the  wood ; 
this  they  soften  with  a  secretion  which  they  discharge  from  the  mouth  :  certain  species  de- 
stroy our  woollen  cloths,  stuffs,  furs,  &c.,  and  are  the  most  obnoxious  of  our  domestic  insects  ; 
others  feed  on  grease,  fat,  bacon,  wax,  &e. ;  many  feed  upon  a  single  material,  but  others,  less 
delicate,  attack  different  kinds  of  plants.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  providence 
is  the  perfect  coincidence  between  the  appearance  of  the  Caterpillar  and  the  vegetable  upon 
which  it  is  destined  to  feed.  Some  kinds  of  Caterpillars  are  social,  and  often  live  together 
under  a  kind  of  tent  of  silk,  which  they  spin  iu  common,  and  which  serves  them  as  a  defence 
against  bad  weather ;  many  fabricate  cases,  either  fi.xed  or  portable  ;  some  are  lodged  in  the 
parenchyma  of  leaves,  where  they  make  galleries ;  the  greater  number  however  delight  iu 
daylight ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  only  come  forth  at  night.  Winter,  notwithstanding  its 
rigours,  so  uncongenial  to  nearly  all  insects,  is  the  period  when  some  moths  make  their  a])pcar- 
ance.  Caterpillars  generally  moult  four  times  before  passing  to  the  chrysalis  state.  The  majority 
then  spin  a  cocoon  in  which  they  are  inclosed ;  a  kind  of  meconium  or  red  liquid,  which  these 
insects  discharge  at  the  moment  of  their  final  transformation,  softens  one  end  of  the  eocoon, 
and  allows  the  escape  of  the  moth.  Generally  one  end  of  the  cocoon  is  weaker,  or  even  fitted  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  threads  for  the  escape  of  the  insect.  Other  Caterpillars  merely  con- 
tent themselves  with  attaching  together  leaves,  or  particles  of  earth,  &c.,  with  silken  thread, 
thus  forming  a  rough  kind  of  cocoon.  The  Chrysalides  of  diurnal  Butterflies  are  ornamented 
with  golden  spots  [whence  their  name  of  Aurelife  or  Chrysalides],  and  are  naked,  and  fixed 
by  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  these  Chrysalides  are  of  the  ])eculiar  kind  which 
Linnaeus  termed  P«/)a  (/i<ec<a,  and  which  are  mummy-shaped;  the  sheaths  of  the  feet  and 
antennse  being  fixed.  Those  of  many  species,  especially  of  Butterflies,  are  hatched  in  a  few 
days ;  and  thus  there  are  two  broods  of  these  in  a  year.    But  in  respect  to  others,  these  Cater- 
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pillars  or  Chrysalides  pass  the  winter,  anil  the  insctt  only  undergoes  its  ehnnge  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  the  following  year.  In  general  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  autumn  arc  not 
hatplu'd  till  the  next  spring.  They  escape  from  the  chrysalis  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  by  a 
slit  down  the  back  of  the  thorax. 

The  liirvic  of  Ichneunioniila'  and  Clialciilidic  rid  us  of  a  great  number  of  these  destructive 
insects. 

[The  arrangement  of  this  order  cannot  be  considered  as  arrived  at  an  equal  degree  of  per- 
fection with  that  of  the  Colcoptera,  or  some  other  orders.  Dr.  Ilorsl'ield,  in  his  Lepidoptera 
Jaranica,  has  attempted  a  more  natural  classification,  founded  especially  upon  the  transforma- 
tions of  these  insects,  but  his  work  is  incom])Icte  ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  Boisduval's  Hisloire 
naturelle  des  Insectes  Lepidopthes.  The  British  species  have  been  described  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Ste])hens,  in  whose  work,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Curtis,  great  numbers  of  new  genera  are 
introduced  ;  there  still,  however,  requires  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  generic  characters 
of  these  insects,  and  especially  "f  the  exotic  species,  than  has  yet  been  given  to  them  ;  authors 
having  generally  contented  themselves  with  describing  or  figuring  the  beautiful  marking  of 
the  wings,  without  attending  to  the  real  generic  or  structural  peculiarities.] 

We  divide  tliis  order  into  three  families,  which  correspond  with  the  three  genera  of  which 
the  order  is  composed  in  the  Linnican  system. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  LEPIDOPTERA,— 
The  DiurniV  [or  Butterflies], — 
Is  the  only  one  in  which  the  outer  edge  of  the  hind-wings  is  not  furnished  with  a  scaly  and  stiff  bristle 
like  a  bridle,  to  retain  the  two  fore-wings,  which,  as  well  as  the  others,  generally,  are  elevated  perpen- 
dicularly in  repose  ;  the  antennae  are  terminated  either  by  a  knob,  or  are  nearly  of  the  same  thickness, 
or  even  more  slender,  and  terminated  in  a  benl  hook  at  the  tip.  This  family  corresponds  with  the 
genus 

Papilio,  Linnaeus. 

The  caterpillars  have  always  sixteen  feet.  The  chrysalides  are  nearly  always  naked,  attached  by 
the  tail,  and  mostly  angular.  The  perfect  insect,  always  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  only  flies  by  day, 
and  the  colours  of  the  under  side  of  the  wings  are  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  upper. 

We  divide  them  into  two  sections. 

The  first  have  only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  to  the  tibiae,  placed  at  the  tips ;  the  fore-wings  are  elevated 
perpendicularly  in  repose  j  the  antennae  are  mostly  clubbed  at  the  tip,  which  is  truncated,  or 
rounded,  or  are  sometimes  nearly  filiform.  This  very  numerous  section  may  be  further  divided  as 
follows. 

1.  Those  with  the  third  joint  of  the  palpi  either  obsolete,  or  if  present,  clothed  with  scales  as 
thickly  as  the  preceding  joint,  and  tlie  tarsal  claws  very  distinct.  Their  caterpillars  are  elongate, 
subcylindric  ;  the  chrysalides  are  almost  always  regular,  sometimes  smooth,  but  inclosed  in  a  rough 
cocoon  ;  some  of  these  (Hexapoda)  have  all  the  legs  fit  for  walking,  and  nearly  alike  in  both  sexes  : 
the  pupa  is  not  only  attached  by  the  tail,  but  by  a  thread  round  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  the  central 
cell  of  the  hind  wings  is  closed  externally. 

The  four  following  genera  have  the  inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings  concave  or  folded. 

Papilio  proper,  or  the  Eqnites  of  Linnseus,  have  the  lower  palpi  very  short,  scarcely  reaching;  the  clypeus,  with 
the  third  joint  scarcely  distinct.  Their  caterpillars,  when  alarmed,  throw  out  a  forked  hor"  from  the  neck,  which 
emits  a  disagreeable  scent. 

These  Butterflies  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  variety  of  their  colours.  They  are  generally  found  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  both  worlds  ;  many  have  the  hind  wings  prolonged  into  a  tail,  as  m  omt  Papilio  Machaon, 
or  the  Swallow-tail  Butterfly. 

Zelima,  Fabr.,  diflfers  from  Papilio  only  in  having  the  club  of  the  antenns  shorter  and  rounder.  [Two  exotic 
species.] 

Parnassiux,  Latr.  (Doritig,  Fabr.),  have  the  palpi  elevated  above  the  clj-peus,  and  pointed,  with  three  distinct 
joints ;  the  caterpillars  have  a  retractile  tentacle  in  the  neck,  but  they  form  a  kind  of  cocoon  with  leaves.  P. 
Apollo,  [a  reputed  British  species],  which,  with  the  others,  is  only  found  in  mountainous  districts. 

TAdif,  Fab.,  has  palpi  like  Pamassius,  but  the  club  of  the  antennae  is  elongated  and  curved  ;  the  caterpillars 
are  apparently  destitute  of  the  retractile  tubercle  in  the  neck.    The  species  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
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In  the  following  the  lower  wings  extend  beneath  tne  aoaomen,  and  form  a  kind  of  gutter  for  it ;  their  lan-ic 
are  destitute  of  a  tentacle  in  the  neck ;  and  many  of  them  subsist  on  cruciferous  plauts.  These  Lepidoptera 
(Papiliu  Danai  caniiidi,  Linn.),  form  two  subgenera. 

Pieris,  Schrank.  iPantia,  Fab.),  has  the  palpi  subcylindric,  slightly  compressed,  Vfith  the  last  joint  nearly  as 
long  as  the  preceding,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  ovoid,  P.  brmsica,  Linn.,  the  Great  Garden  white 
Butterfly,  &c. 

C'o«as,  Fab.,  having  the  antennal  club  elongate,  obconic,  and  the  palpi  very  compressed;  with  the  last  joint 
much  shorter  than  the  preceding.     C.  edusa,  and  Hi/ale,  Linn.,  the  Clouded  yellow  Butterflies,  &c. 

The  other  Butterflies  of  the  same  division  are  named  Tetrapods,  from  having  the  two  fore-legs 
Tery  small,  and  folded  up,  and  not  fitted  for  walking,  either  in  both  sexes,  or  only  in  the  males  ;  the 
chrj'salis  is  suspended  only  by  the  tail,  and  hangs  with  the  head  downwards.  In  some  of  these,  the 
fore-legs,  although  small,  scarcely  differ  in  form  from  the  hind  ones ;  the  hind  wings  have  the  central 
cell  always  posteriorly  closed ;  the  palpi  are  wide  apart,  slender  and  cylindric,  and  short.  All  these 
subgenera  are  exotic. 

Danais  {Eupltea,  Fab.),  has  the  wings  triangular,  and  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  long  and  cun'ed  knob. 

Idea,  Fab.,  has  the  wings  nearly  oval,  elongated,  with  the  antennae  nearly  filiform. 

The  two  following  subgenera  diflfer  in  having  the  wings  more  elongate  and  narrow,  and  the  abdomen  is 
very  long. 

Heliconia,  Latr.  (Mechanitis,  Fab.,  P,  Heliconii,  Linn.),  has  the  antennae  long  and  gradually  thickened. 

Acrcea,  Fab.,  has  them  shorter,  and  suddenly  clubbed. 

In  the  others  {P.  nymphalis,  Linn.),  the  two  fore-legs  are  more  strongly  bent,  and  either  visible  anil 
very  hairy,  or  concealed  and  minute.  The  hind  wing  has  the  central  cell  open  in  many,  the  palpi  are 
longer,  and  often  thicker  and  close  together. 

Those  with  the  palpi  rather  compressed,  apart  in  their  whole  length,  and  terminated  by  a  slender  joint,  [are 
known  under  the  name  of  Fritillary  Butterflies,]  having  the  under-side  of  the  wings  ornamented  with  silver,  or 
yellow  spots  on  a  buft'  ground.    The  caterpillars  are  very  spinose. 
Cethosia,  Fab.,  has  the  tarsal  ungues  simple,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  oblong. 

Argijnnis,  Fab.,  has  pearly  spots  on  the  under- 
"V  /"  side  of  the  wings  ;  the  caterpillars  are  very  spinose, 

with  two  longer  spines  on  the  neck,  and  the  tarsal 
claws  are  unidentate. 

itelifaa,  Fab.,  has  the  caterpillars  furnished  with 
small  villose  tubercles;  the  wings  are  spotted,  the 
pearl  being  replaced  by  yellow. 

Those  with  the  palpi  contiguous  throughout  their 
whole  length,  and  gradually  pointed  to  the  tip,  and 
very  compressed,  compose  five  other  subgenera. 

Vanessa,  Fab.,  are  separated  from  the  following 
by  the  antennae  suddenly  terminated  by  a  short 
knob.    The  caterpillars  are    very  spinose.    [This 
subgenus  comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
l-i^.  1J<.— ArejiiiiiBrhiihm.  ^^^  British  Buttertlies,  such  as  Papilio  Antiopa, 

Linn.,  or  the  Camberwell  Beauty  ;  Pap.  lo,  Linn.,  the  Peacock  ;  Pap.  Cardui,  Linn.,  the  Painted  Lady  ;  Pap.  Ala- 
Ittiita,  Linn.,  the  Red  Admiral ;  P.  Polychlaros,  Linn.,  the  Large  Tortoise-shell ;  Pap.  Urtice,  Linn.,  the  Small 
Tortoise-shell;  Pap.  C.  album,  the  Comma  Butterfly],  the  chrysalis  of  which  last  rudely  represents  a  human 
face,  or  the  mask  of  a  satyr. 

In  the  four  following  subgenera  the  antennae  are  terminated  by  an  elongate  mass,  or  are  nearly  filiform.    The 
caterpillars  are  either  naked,  or  armed  with  but  few  spines. 
Lihi/thea,  Fab.,  in  which  the  males  alone  have  the  fore-legs  minute,  and  the  palpi  very  advanced  like  a  beak. 
Biblis,  Fab.  (Melanitis,  Fab.),  have  the  palpi  also  longer  than  the  head,  but  obtuse  at  the  apex ;  the  fore-legs 
short,  and  folded  up  in  both  sexes ;  the  wings  broader  and  simply  toothed  ;  the  nerves  of  the  fore-wings  dilated 
at  the  base. 

N'/mphalis,  latr.,  is  similar  to  Biblis  in  the  feet,  but  with  the  palpi  shorter,  and  differing  from  Vanessa  only  in 
the  ionger  club  of  the  antenna ;  but  the  caterpillars  have  fewer  spines,  or  merely  fleshy  prominences ;  they  are 
narrowed  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  rather  forked.  These  Butterflies  are  generally  beautifully  orna- 
mented, and  have  a  rapid  and  high  flight.  The  males  of  some  have  changeable  reflexions  in  their  hues,  [as  in  the 
Purple  Emperor,  Papilio  Iris,  Linn.l.  The  form  and  size  of  the  club  of  the  antenna:  vary  a  little,  as  well  as  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  wings,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  several  other  subgenera  ;  but  their 
characters  are  very  equivocal.  The  species  which  approach  nearest  to  Biblis  form  the  genus  Ncptis,  Fab.,  whilst 
the  furthest  removed  are  P.  Jasius,  and  the  allied  species,  [forming  the  genus  Charaxes,  Bdv.] 

Morpho,  Fab.,  has  nearly  tiliform  antennae,  being  but  slightly  thickened  at  the  tips.  AH  the  species  are  South 
American,  and  of  great  size,  with  eye-like  spots  on  the  wings. 
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Pavoniaj  God.,  has  the  central  cell  of  the  hind  winffs  closed,  and  the  innermost  nerve  of  the  fore  win^s  cun-ed 
like  an  S.    One  of  the  species,  P.  Phidippusy  from  the  East  Indies,  with  the  bind  wings  tailed,  is  the  type  of  the 
ffenus  Amathusia,  Falir. 
Tlie  followimr  have  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind  win^s  closed  behind. 

Bragsolis,  Fab.,  has  the  antenna?  suddenly  clubbed,  and  the  palpi  short ;  the  males  have  a  longitudinal  slit  at 
the  inner  edpe  of  the  hind  wings,  covered  with  hair. 

Eumeniay  CJod.,  with  the  palpi  longer,  and  the  antenna;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  gradually  thickening, 
and  forming:  an  elongated  mass. 
Eiirt/liia,  Illifj.,  has  short  pslpi,  but  thoy  are  thicker,  and  the  rlub  of  the  antenna;  is  fusiform  and  bent. 

Saii/rusy  Latr.  [IJipparchia,  Fabr.,  and  of  English  authors], 
has  the  palpi  extending-  lM?yond  the  clypeus,  very  compressed, 
the  antenna;  terminated  by  a  small  chib,  or  by  a  slender  elong- 
ated mass ;  the  two  or  three  basal  nerves  of  the  fore-wings  are 
swollen.  The  caterpillars  are  naked,  or  nearly  smooth,  with 
the  extremity  of  the  body  forked.  The  chrysalides  are  bifid  in 
front,  and  the  back  is  tubercled,  [This  is  a  very  numerous 
Hritish  ffenus,  the  majority  of  which  are  ornamented  with  eye* 
like  spots.    Such  are  Pap.  Gatathea,  Janiroy  ^gerioy  &c.] 

We  terminate  this  first  section  of  the  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  by  those  which  have  the  palpi  3-jointed,  but  the 
third  joint  is  nearly  naked,  and  much  less  clothed  with 
Fig.  i29.-s«trru.  (iiip,.«ci.i«)  i>Hiupi.iiu..  %c^\<^i   than    the  preceding ;    the  tarsal  claws  arc  very 

minute.  The  caterpillars  are  oval,  or  like  AVood-lice.  The  chrysalides  are  short,  entire,  and  always 
attached  by  a  thread  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  like  those  of  Papilio  or  Pieris.  Linnrcus  united 
them  iu  his  Papiliones  pl^hei'u  and  division  Rurales.  They  are  the  G.  Argus  of  Lamarck,  and  Fabricius 
lias  divided  them  into  many  genera,  which  have  need  of  revision. 

Some  of  these  have  the  antenna;  terminated  by  a  knob. 

Etyctnay  Latr.,  has  the  fore  feet,  at  least  in  the  males,  much  shorter  than  the  others.  [These  are  almost  exclu- 
sively South  American  Butterflies.] 

In  the  others  the  fore-legs  are  like  the  others  in  both  sexes. 

Mprina,  Fab.,  is  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the  palpi.    [Exotic  species.] 

Polyommatus,  Latr.,  thus  named  from  the  numerous  eye-like  spots  on  the  wings,  has  the  palpi  not  much  extending 
beyond  the  clypeus.  [The  species  are  numerous,  of  small  size,  and  are  known  under  the  names  of  Blues  or 
Coppers.]    The  most  abundant  species  of  the  former  is  Pol.  Alerts,  the  Common  Blue. 

Other  Lepidoptera  of  this  division  are  furnished  with  antenna;  of  a  completely  isolated  form. 

BarbicomiSy  God.,  has  the  antennre  in  both  sexes  setaceous  and  plumose.  [Established  upon  a  Brazilian  species, 
which  Latreille  considered  fictitious,  but  which  is  now  well  known  to  be  real.  Latreille  here  added  the  genus 
Zephyritut,  Dalman,  which  he  described  as  having  the  antennae  terminated  by  ten  or  twelve  globular  joints;  the 
genus  is,  however,  identical  with  Polyommatus.    See  Boisduval,  Hist.  Nat.  Lep.  i.  p.  114.] 

The  second  section  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  is  composed  of  species  in  which  the  posterior  tihia^ 
have  two  pairs  of  spurs,  one  pair  at  the  tip  and  another  above,  as  in  the  two  following  families : 
the  lower  wings  are  generally  placed  horizontally  in  repose,  and  the  extremity  of  the  antenme  is 
often  suddenly  bent  and  pointed.  Their  caterpillars,  of  which,  however,  but  a  few  are  known,  roll 
up  leaves,  in  which  they  spin  a  thin  web  of  silk,  within  which  they  are  transformed  to  chrj'salides, 
which  have  smooth  bodies,  and  are  without  angular  eminences.  They  form  the  division  of  the  Plebeii 
urbicoloR  of  Linnaeus,  and  were  united  with  the  Polyommati  under  the  name  of  Hesperia,  by  Fabricius. 
But  we  must  further  add  some  exotic  Lepidoptera,  whose  natural  station  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
These  different  Lepidoptera  conduct  us  very  well  to  the  second  family.  They  compose  two  sub- 
genera. 

Hesperia,  Fab.,— 
Which  have  the  antennae  distinctly  terminated  by  a  club,  and  the  palpi  short,  broad,  and  very  squamose  in  front. 
[The  species  are  very  numerous,  of  small  size,  and  are  known  to  collectors  under  the  name  of  Skipper  Butterflies, 
from  their  pecuhar  flight.]    if.  J/rt/r^,  Fab.,  is  a  common  species.    Its  caterpillar  is  elongated,  with  the  first 
segment  behind  the  head  narrowed,  a  character  familiar  to  this  group. 

Urania,  Fab., — 
Has  the  antenna;  filiform  at  the  base,  and  gradually  slender  and  setaceous  at  the  tips,  and  the  palpi  long,  slender, 
with  the  second  joint  very-  compressed,  and  the  last  long,  slender,  and  naked.  Pap.  Rfiipheusy  Leilus,  LaviniOy 
OronteSy  &c.  They  form  Dalman's  genera  Cydimon,  Ntfctalemojty  and  Sematura.  [See  the  memoir  of  Mac  Leay 
on  the  transformations  of  a  species  which  inhabits  Cuba,  in  the  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  and  my  observations  on  the 
affinities  of  these  interesting  insects,  in  the  new  edition  of  Drurj's  Exotic  Entomology.] 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  LEPIDOPTERA,— 
The  Creposcularia, — 

Has,  near  the  origin  of  the  external  edge  of  the  hind  wings,  a  stiff  bristle,  which  passes  through  a  hook 
on  the  under  side  of  the  fore-wings,  maintaining  them  whilst  in  repose  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined 
position  ;  according  to  Godart,  however,  some  of  the  Smerinthi  are  nevertheless  destitute  of  this  in- 
strument, which  is  also  found  in  the  following  family,  but  the  Crepuscularise  are  distinguished  by  their 
antenna:  forming  an  elongated  mass,  either  prismatic  or  fusiform.  Their  caterpillars  have  always  sixteen 
feet ;  their  chrysalides  are  not  angulated  like  those  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  and  are  mostly  in- 
closed in  a  cocoon,  or  are  concealed  either  in  the  earth  or  beneath  some  substance.  They  mostly  fly 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening  [twilight].     This  family  composes  the  genus 

Sphinx,  Linn., — 
\yhich  has  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  attitudes  of  the  larvae,  which  resemble  the  fabled  Sphinx. 
They  make  a  humming  noise  during  flight.     I  divide  this  genus  into  four  sections,  corresponding  to  the 
Fahrician  genera  Castnia,  Spfiitw,  Sesia,  and  Zi/ff(jma. 

The  first,  Hesperi-sphinges,  is  composed  of  Lepidoptera  which  evidently  seem  to  connect  the  Hes- 
perias  and  true  Sphinges.  The  antennae  are  always  simple,  thickened  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  tip, 
which  forms  a  pointed  hook  without  a  bundle  of  liairs  at  the  end.  All  have  a  very  distinct  proboscis, 
and  the  palpi  are  composed  of  three  distinct  joints.  In  some,  the  terminal  joint  is  long,  slender,  and 
nearly  naked,  as  in  Urania ;  in  others  they  are  shorter  and  broader. 

Agarista,  Leach,  lias  the  palpi  lonff,  with  the  terminal  joint  nearly  naked  ;  the  antennae  gradually  thickened  in 
the  middle,  and  terminated  by  a  long  hook.    [New  Holland  insects.] 

Coct/tia,  Boisduval,  has  glass-like  wings ;  the  palpi  are  as  in  Urania,  and  the  antenns  as  in  Agarista. 

Coronis,  Latr.,  has  the  palpi  similar,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  club,  with  a  hook  at  the  tip.   [A  Brazilian  species.] 

Castnia,  Fabr.,  has  the  antenns  like  those  of  Agarista,  but  the  paipi  are  shorter,  broader,  and  cylindric.  [See 
the  monographs  of  Dalman,  Gray,  and  the  Encyclopedie  Me'lhodique,} 

The  second  section,  Sphingides,  has  the  antennae  always  terminated  by  a  small  brush  of  scales ;  the 
palpi  are  broad  or  transversely  compressed,  very  squamose,  with  the  third  joint  mostly  indistinct.  The 
majority  of  the  caterpillars  have  the  body  smooth,  elongated,  with  a  horn  on  the  back,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  ;  and  the  sides  oblique  or  longitudinally  striped.  They  feed  on  leaves,  and 
undergo  their  changes  in  the  earth  without  weaving  a  web.     Such  are  the  species  of 

Sphinx,  Linn,  [or  the  Hawk  Moths], — 
Properly  so  called,  which  have  the  antennae  prismatic,  simply  ciliated,  or  striated  on  one  side,  and  which 
have  a  distinct  proboscis.     They  fly  with  great  swiftness,  hovering  over  flowers,  and  making  a  humming 
sound ;  the  chrysalides  of  some  species  have  the  tongue-case  exserted  like  a  nose,  as  in  Sphinx  Convol- 

vuli,  the  Unicorn  Hawk  Moth. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  of  very  large  size. 

One  of  the  largest,  is  the  Death's  Head  Moth,  .Sp/iiiuc 

Atropos,  Linn,  [belonging  to  the  su\i^en\is  Acherotitia, 

Och.],  remarkable  for  the  skull-like  patch  on  the  back 

of  the  thorax,  and  for  the  squeaking  kind  of  noise  it 

emits,  which  has  been  supposed  by  Reaumur  to  be 

caused  by  rubbing  the  palpi  against  each  other,  and 

by  Lorey  to  be  owing  to  the  rapid  escape  of  the  air  from 

two  ventral  cavities ;  the  caterpillar  is  of  a  very  large 

size,  and  feeds  on  potatoes,  jasmine,  &c. 

ig.  -  —      e    n  I  R  r  pos .  re  uce  .  ^^^  larvaB  of  Other  species  [forming  the  subgenus 

EumorpJia,  Hb.,  or  MetopgUm,  Duncan],  have  the  power  of  thrusting  out  the  front  of  the  body  to  a  great 

length,  [whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Elephant  Hawk  Moths,]  such  as  Spfi.  Elpenor,  Porcelhts,  &c. 

Other  Sphingides  have  the  body  terminated  by  a  tassel  of  scales.  Scopoli  formed  them  into  a  distinct  genus, 
Macrogloasum.  Such  are  the  Humraing-Bird  Hawk-Moth  {Sph.  stellataritm),  and  the  Broad  and  Xarrow-bordered 
Bee-Moths  (Spli.  fiici/ormis,  Bombxitiformis,  &c.),  the  two  last  of  which  have  the  wings  glassy.  [This  group  of 
Hawk  Moths  is  remarkable  for  flying  in  the  hottest  sunshine.] 

Smerhithus,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  serrated,  and  the  tongue  wanting.  The  species  are  sluggish  in  their  flight, 
and  the  hind  wings  extend  beyond  the  fore  ones  in  repose,  as  in  many  moths.    Sph.  Tilitc,  Popvli,  and  ocellata. 
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The  third  division  of  Sphinx,  Sesiades,  comprises  those  witli  the  antennae  always  simple,  elongate- 
fusiform,  and  often  terminated  by  a  small  bimdle  of  scales ;  the  palpi  are  slender,  and  distinctly  3-jointc(l ; 
tlie  ahdomen  is  generally  terminated  liy  a  tassel.  The  caterpillars  devour  the  interior  of  twigs,  or  the 
roots  of  vegctahles,  like  those  of  Zeuzcra  or  Cossus;  they  are  naked,  without  any  posterior  horn,  and 
construct  a  cocoon  with  the  particles  of  the  materials  on  which  they  have  fed. 

Sesia,  Latr.,— 
Has  the  antenna:  terminated  by  a  small  brush  of  scales;  the  win^s  are  horizontal,  and  hove  glassy  spaces ;  thi' 
tail  is  tasselleil.    Many  of  the  species  resemble  Wasps  and  other  hymenopterous  and  dipterous  insects.    [Nu- 
merous small  British  species,  which  fly  about  in  the  hottest  sunshine.] 

TfiyriSj  Holt'.,  differs  in  the  ontenn.'e  beiup  nearly  setaceous,  and  the  abdomen  pointed. 

JEgocera,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna.-  without  a  bundle  of  scales  at  the  tip,  but  thickest  in  the  middle  \  the  abdomen 
also  pointed  at  the  tip.    The  wings  are  entirely  clothed  with  scales. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  of  Sphinxes,  Zyo.«nides,  has  tlie  antenna;  always  terminated  in  a  potnt 
without  a  brush,  and  either  simple  in  both  sexes  and  fusifonn,  or  thickest  in  the  middle  ;  setaceous 
and  pectinated,  at  least  in  the  males ;  the  palpi  of  moderate  size,  or  small,  subcylindric,  .S-jointed  ;  the 
wings  are  deflexed,  and  have,  in  many,  vitreous  spots  ;  the  ahdomen  is  not  tasselled  ;  the  spurs  of  tlie 
hind-tihiffi  are  small ;  the  larvae  are  exposed,  and  feed  on  various  legurainosre.  They  are  cylindric, 
without  a  posterior  horn,  pilose,  like  those  of  many  Bomhyces,  and  form  a  silken  cocoon,  which  they 
attach  to  stems  of  grass,  &c.  Their  habits  are  well  described  by  Boisduval,  in  a  monograph  on  this 
tribe. 

ZVO.KNA,— 

The  typical  ^enus,  is  not  found  in  the  New  World  ;  the  antennte  are  simple  in  both  sexes  ;  suddenly  terminated 
by  a  fusiform  mass,  and  the  palpi  reach  beyond  the  clypeus,  and  arc  attenuated  at  the  tip.  [The  species  are 
numerous. 

Sphinx  filipenduidey  [the  Hornet  Moth,  a  very  common  and  handsome  species,  is  the  type]. 

SyntomUt  lllio-»  differs  in  havings  the  antennae  slender  and  gradually  dilated ;  the  palpi  are  shorter.  [Exotic 
species.] 

Aliichia,  Hoff.,  has  simple  antennx  in  the  females,  or  bipectinated  in  the  males  ;  the  palpi  very  pilose,  and  ex- 
tending: considerably  beyond  the  clypeus  ;  the  spurs  large. 

Proeris,  Fab.  (Ino,  Leach),  approaches  Atychia  in  the  antenna?,  but  the  palpi  are  shorter,  the  wings  longer,  ami 
the  spurs  small.    .S.  statices,  Linn.,  [the  Forester  Sphinx,  a  very  common  small  species,  of  a  shining  green  colour]. 

The  other  Lepidoptera  of  this  division  have  the  antennie  in  both  sexes  bipectinated. 

Glaticopisy  Fab.,  has  a  distinct  proboscis. 

Agtaope,  Fabr.,  has  not  a  proboscis.  Many  species  of  these  two  subgenera  occur  in  tropical  climates ;  they  seem 
to  connect  the  Crepuscutariae  with  Callimorpha. 

THE  THIRD  [AND  LAST]  FAMILY  OF  THE  LEPIDOPTERA,— 
The  Nocturna, — 

Presents  to  us  ordinarily  the  wings  bridled  in  repose  by  a  bristle  or  bunch  of  hairs  arising  at  the  base 
of  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  pair,  and  passing  through  a  ring  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper.  The 
wings  are  horizontal  or  deflexed,  and  sometimes  rolled  round  the  body.  The  antennae  gradually  di- 
minish to  the  tips,  or  are  setaceous.  This  family  is  composed  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  the  single 
genus 

Phal.«xa  [or  Moths]. 

These  insects  in  general  fly  only  during  the  night,  or  after  sunset ;  many  are  destitute  of  a  proboscis; 
some  females  are  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  only  very  small  ones.  The  caterpillars  generally  spin  a 
cocoon  ;  the  number  of  their  feet  varies  from  ten  to  sixteen ;  the  chrysalides  are  always  rounded,  and 
not  angulated  nor  pointed. 

The  classification  of  this  family  is  exceedingly  embarrassing,  and  our  systems  are  yet  but  imperfect 
sketches.     We  divide  it  into  ten  sections. 

The  first  section,  Hepialites,  has  for  its  types  the  genera  Hepialus  and  Cosstts  of  Fabricius.  The 
caterpillars  are  naked  and  fleshy,  and  reside  in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  upon  which  they  feed  ;  their 
cocoons  are  for  the  most  part  formed  of  the  particles  of  these  vegetables.  The  segments  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  pupae  are  denticulated  ;  the  antennae  are  always  short,  with  only  a  single  sort  of  small  short  teeth. 
In  others  they  are  terminated  by  a  single  filament,  but  furnished  at  the  base  in  the  males  with  a  double 
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row  of  pectinations ;  the  proboscis  is  always  very  short  and  indistinct ;  the  wings  are  roof-like  and  elon- 
gated ;  the  females  have  the  ovipositor  long ;  their  caterpillars  commit  much  havoc  in  ditferent  trees,  &c. 

In  some,  the  antennse  are  nearly  alike  in  both  sexes,  with  only  very  short  teeth. 
Hepialvs,  Fabr.,— 
Which  has  these  organs  nearly  moniliform,  and  much  shorter  than  the  thorax ;  the  hind  win^s  are  generally  des- 
titute of  a  bridle.    The  caterpillars  live  in  the  earth,  and  eat  the  roots  of  plants.    The  Great  Swift  or  Ghost  Moth 
{Hepialus  Hamuli),  is  a  very  common  insect;  the  male  with  silvery  white  wing-s,  and  the  female  buff,  with  reddish 
marks. 

Cossiig,  Fab.,  has  the  anteimae  longer,  with  a  row  of  short  denticulations  ;  the  caterpillars  live  in  the  interior  of 
trees,  forming  their  cocoons  of  the  sawdust  they  make.  The  chrysalis,  immediately  before  undergoing;  its  final 
change,  works  itself  to  theouteropeningof  its  cell,  in  orderto  make  its  escape.  The  Goat  Moth,  Cossus  ligniperda, 
is  the  type  of  the  genus.  Its  larva  is  like  a  thick,  short,  red  worm  ;  it  lives  in  the  interior  of  various  trees,  and 
discharges  a  fetid  liquor  when  alarmed,  and  which  serves  to  soften  the  wood. 

Stpgia,  Drap.,  has  a  double  row  of  teeth  in  the  antennie.    [Exotic  species.] 

Zeuzeray  Latr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  male  antennre  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  double  row 
of  long  pectinations,  and  subsequently  terminated  by  a  thread ;  those  of  the  females  are  simple,  but  cottony  at  the 
base.  Z.  j'EscuH,  the  Wood  Leopard,  a  handsome  rare  species,  of  a  white  colour,  with  numerous  steel-blue  spots. 
The  larva  lives  in  the  interior  of  various  trees. 

Our  second  division,  Bombycites,  diifers  from  the  first  and  third,  by  having  the  proboscis  always 
very  short  and  rudimental ;  the  wings  are  extended  and  horizontal,  or  roof-like,  the  lower  ones  ex- 
tending beyond  the  upper  ones  at  the  sides  ;  and  the  male  antennae  entirely  pectinated.  The  larvEe  are 
exposed,  and  feed  upon  the  tender  parts  of  vegetables ;  they  mostly  make  a  cocoon  of  pure  silk  ;  the 
chrysalides  have  no  rows  of  teeth  on  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments. 

We  form  with  the  species  which  have  the  wings  expanded  and  horizontal,  a  first  subgenus,  or  the  PAa^te/irt^I^a- 
cm  of  Linneeus,  to  which  we  restrict  the  name  of 

Saturnia,  Schrank.,  including  that  of  Aglaia.  It  comprises  the  largest  species,  which  have  the  wings  mostly 
ornamented  with  glass -like  spots.  Such  are  the  Great  Atlas  Moth  of  China,  B.  Cecropia,  Lujia,  &c.  The  silk  of 
which  the  cocoons  of  two  of  the  species  are  formed,  has  been  employed  from  time  Immemorial  at  Bengal.  I  am 
assured  by  M.  Huzard,  that  in  a  Chinese  manuscript  these  caterpillars  have  been  termed  the  wild  Silk-worms  of 
China,  and  I  conjecture  that  the  silken  materials,  obtained  by  the  ancients  in  commerce,  were  produced  from  these 
caterpillars.  Europe  furnishes  five  species  of  this  subgenus,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Great  Peacock,  D.pavoiiia 
major:  the  only  British  species  is  the  Emperor  Moth,  [B.  pavonia  minor] ;  the  cocoon  of  this  species  is  ciu-ious, 
being  formed  internally  with  stiff,  convergent,  elastic  threads,  which  facilitate  the  escape  of  tlie  inclosed  insect, 
but  prevent  the  entrance  of  others. 

The  other  Bombycites  have  the  upper  wings  inclining  at  the  side,  or  roof-like,  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower 
extending  beyond  that  of  the  upper  wings. 

Lofiocampa,  has  the  palpi  porrected  like  a  beak,  and  the  hind-wings  often  notched.  The  perfect  insect  often 
resembles  a  packet  of  dead  leaves.  B.  quercifoUa,  potatoria,  &c.  [divided  by  the  German  and  Enghsh  entomologists 
into  numerous  subgenera]. 

Bombyx  proper,  has  the  palpi  not  remarkably  prominent. 

B.  Mori,  Linn.,  the  Silk-worm  Moth.  This  well-known  Insect  is  a  native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
It  was  imported  by  the  Greek  missionaries,  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  Constantinople ;  whence,  at  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  it  passed  from  Morea  Into  Sicily  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  subsequently,  especially  under 
Sully,  into  France.  But  the  ancients  also  obtained  their  silks,  both  by  sea  and  land,  from  Pegu  and  Ava,  or  the 
ancient  Seres,  which  are  the  more  generally  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  geographers.  It  Is  known 
that  silk  was  anciently  sold  at  its  weight  in  gold,  and  that  it  has  become  an  important  source  of  national  riches. 

B.  nemtria,  the  Lackey  Moth,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  society,  under  webs  of  large  size,  upon  our  fruit-trees ; 
and  B.  processionea,  the  Processlonary  Moth,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  also  social,  and  which  often  change 
their  abode,  marching  in  procession,  one  being  in  front  serving  as  a  guide,  followed  by  two,  and  then  three,  four, 
five,  and  so  on. 

The  third  section  of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  that  of  the  Pseudo-Bombyces,  is  composed  of 
species  in  which  the  hind  wings,  like  those  of  all  the  following,  are  furnished  with  a  bridle,  which 
fixes  them  to  the  anterior  in  repose,  by  which  they  are  also  then  covered.  The  proboscis  in  the  ter- 
minal species  is  elongated,  difl^ering  only  from  the  following  tribes  by  being  rather  shorter.  The 
antennae  are  entirely  pectinated,  or  serrated,  in  the  males.  The  larvae  of  all  feed  on  the  exterior  parts 
of  vegetables. 

The  first  of  these  have  the  proboscis  short,  and  unfitted  for  suction.  In  some  of  these  the  caterpillars  do  not 
form  portable  cases,  and  are  long,  and  furnished  with  ambulatory  feet. 

Sericaria,  Latr.,  has  both  sexes  winged,  and  the  upper  wings  are  not  denticulated  on  the  inner  margin.  B.  dis- 
pcttj  Fab.  [the  Gipsy  Moth].  B.  versicolor,  Bucephala,  Coryli,  ptidibitnda.  Sic,  forming  the  genera  Endrojnis, 
Pggeera,  LiparU,  &c. 
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NotodoHtaj  Ochs.,  has  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing  denticulated,  [whence  these  insects  are  called  Promi- 
nent Moths]. 

Orfft/iay  Ochs.,  differs  from  the  preceding  by  havini^  the  females  almost  wingless.  B.  antiqua^  Kab.  [the 
Vapourer  Moth]. 

Limacoites,  Latr.,  ditlers  from  all  in  havinj^  the  cateriiillars  like  Wood-lice,  and  which  seem  also  to  represent 
the  Polyommati  amongst  the  diurnal  species.    //.  Teitudo  and  Aseitus,  Fab. 

Psi/r/ie,  Schrank.,  the  caterpillars  of  which  form  portable  cases  of  silk,  to  which  they  alfi,\  bits  of  stick,  thus 
resembling  the  nests  of  the  Caddice-flies.  Some  of  the  species,  from  the  East  Indies  and  Senegal,  are  very  remark- 
able in  their  forms. 
The  terminal  Pseudo-Bombyces  have  the  proboscis  very  distinct  and  elongated. 

Chetonia^  God.  (Arctia,  Schr.,  Ejiprepia,  Ochs.), 
has  the  wings  roof-like ;  the  antennie  pectinated  in 
the  males ;  the  palpi  very  hirsute,  and  the  proboscis 
short. 

B.  caja,  the  Great  Garden  Tiger  Moth,  having 
brown  upper-wings  marked  with  white,  and  red 
under-wiugs  spotted  with  blue  black.  The  larva:  are 
very  common,  and  are  termed  Woolly  Hears. 

Callimorpha,    Latr.  (Eyprepia,    Ochs.),    has    the 

wings  roof-like,  but  the  antenns  are  only  serrated 

in  the  males;  the  palpi  only  slightly  squamose,  and 

the  proboscis  long.    B.  Jacob<ea,  a  very  common 

species,  black,  the  upper  wings  having  a  line  and  t^vo  carmine  red  spots  ;  the  under  wings  of  the  latter  colour, 

bordered  with  black. 

Lithoiia,  Fab.,  has  the  wings  horiiontal  in  repose. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Nocturna,  that  of  the  Aposur.«,  differs  at  once  from  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
order  in  the  caterpillars  heing  destitute  of  any  aual  feet,  tlie  extremity  of  the  hody  terminating  in  a 
point,  which  in  many  is  forked,  or  furnished  with  two  long  articulated  appendages,  forming  a  kind  of 
tail.     In  respect  to  the  prohoscis,  palpi,  and  antenna;,  the  Moths  differ  but  Uttle  from  the  preceding. 

Dicranouray  God.  {Cerura,  Schr.,  Hurpyia,  Ochs.),  have  the  external  habit  of  Chelonia  or  Sericaria,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  body  of  the  larva  is  terminated  by  two  tails.    [C  Vimila,  the  Puss  Moth.] 

PlatyptcryXy  Lasp.  (^Drepana,  Scnr.),  more  resembles  PhalKna,  having  the  fore-wings  hooked  at  the  tips  and  the 
body  slender ;  the  body  of  the  larvie  terminates  in  a  point.  In  respect  to  tlie  latter  state,  these  Moths  therefore 
resemble  the  Dicranourae ;  but,  in  their  perfect  state,  that  of  Phalenites.    Ph.  falcataria,  lacertinaria,  &c. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  that  of  the  Noctu^lites,  Latr.,  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  wings,  but  differs  in  having  a  corneous  proboscis  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  direction,  and 
mostly  very  long ;  palpi  terminated  suddenly  by  a  very  small  joint,  slenderer  than  the  preceding,  which 
is  much  larger,  and  very  compressed.  The  body  is  generally  clothed  with  scales  rather  than  with 
wool ;  the  thora.x  is  often  crested  above,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  an  elongate  conic  form  ;  the  antenna; 
are  generally  slender  and  simple.     Their  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  some  species  fly  during  the  day. 

The  caterpillars  have  mostly  sixteen  feet ;  some  have  two  or  four  less,  but  the  aual  pair  is  uever 
wanting ;  and  in  those  with  only  twelve  feet  the  anterior  pair  of  the  membranous  legs  is  as  large  as 
the  following.  The  majority  of  these  caterpillars  inclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon.  They  compose  the 
section  PhalEtia-Noctua,  Linn.  All  the  generic  groups  estabhshed  recently,  and  which  are  character- 
ized rather  from  the  caterpillar  than  the  perfect  state,  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following 
subgenera. 

Erebus,  Latr.  (TJitisania,  Dalm.,  Noclua,  Fab.),  has  the  wings  always  extended  and  horizontal,  and  the  last  joint 
of  the  palpi  long,  slender,  and  naked.  These  are  very  large  moths,  all  of  which  are  exotic  except  one  Spanish 
species. 

NOCTUA, 

Has  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  very  short,  and  clothed  with  scales,  like  the  preceding.  The  majority  have  the 
larvx  I6-footed,  as  the  Red  Under-wing  Moths,  Noclua  [Catocala]  sponsa,  &c.  Others  have  only  twelve  feet, 
and  the  imago  is  ornamented  with  golden  or  silvery  spots,  such  as  the  Burnished  Brass  Moth,  Noctua  [Plusia] 
Chrysites,  &x.  The  lanie  of  some,  as  iV.  Verbasci,  Absinlhii,  &c.,  feed  on  the  flowers  of  the  plants  after  which 
they  are  named.  Others  have  the  antenna:  feathered,  as  N.  graminis,  the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to 
pastures  in  Sweden  [and  elsewhere].  This  genus  is  divided  by  Ochsenheimer  into  forty-two  genera,  being  for  the 
most  part  equivalent  to  the  groups  proposed  in  the  systematic  catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Vienna,  of  which, 
however,  the  nature  of  our  work  does  not  allow  the  details.  After  the  removal  of  Erebus,  LatreiUc,  in  a  note, 
suggests  that  the  Noctuae  form  two  series  ;  the  first  having  partially  geometrical  larvae,  and  the  others  having 
16-footed  larvae,  both,  however,  terminating  with  species  conducting  to  Herminia  andPyralis. 
Bombyx  Cyllopoda,  Dalm.,  forms  a  new  and  anomalous  subgenus. 
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The  sixth  section  of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  that  of  the  Phal^na  tortrix,  Linn.,  has  the 
greatest  relation  to  the  preceding  species,  the  upper  wings  having  the  outer  margin  curved  at  the  base, 
and  subsequently  narrowed  ;  and  their  short,  broad  form,  like  a  truncated  oval,  gives  these  insects  a 
remarkable  appearance  ;  the  proboscis  is  distinct,  and  the  palpi  generally  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
NoctuEe,  but  rather  more  advanced.  They  are  small  Moths,  agreeably  coloured,  with  the  wings  nearly 
horizontal,  or  rather  slightly  deflexed  at  the  sides ;  the  upper  pair  slightly  crossing  the  lower.  The 
caterpillars  are  16-faoted,  the  body  being  generally  smooth,  or  hut  slightly  hairy ;  they  roll  up  the 
leaves,  fixing  them  by  threads  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  thus  forming  them  into  cases,  whereby  they 
devour  the  parenchyme  of  the  leaves  at  leisure ;  others  make  retreats  by  fastening  several  leaves  or 
flowers  together,  and  some  reside  inside  fruits  ;  some  of  these  caterpillars  have  the  body  slender  at  the 
tip,  and  their  cocoons  are  in  the  figure  of  a  boat  turned  upside  down  ;  these  cocoons  are  sometimes  en- 
tirely of  silk,  and  sometimes  of  silk  mixed  with  other  matters.  They  form  the  subgenus 
Pyralis,  Fab.  [Tortrix  of  En-tlish  authors]. 
P.  pomana,  Fab.,  the  CodUng  Jloth,  P.  vilis,  P.  priuiiiaria,  [and  a  great  number  of  species,  divided  by  more 
recent  authors  into  a  great  number  of  subgenera].  Latreille  in  a  note  adds  indications  of  the  additional  sub- 
genera Xylopoda  ^Tortrix  dentaria,  Hb.),  Volucra  (P.  rittana,  umbellaita,  Heracleana)^  and  Procerata  (P.  saldo- 
nana,  Fabr.). 

The  seventh  section  of  the  Nocturna,  that  of  the  Phal.enites,  Latr.  {Phal.  Geometra,  Linn.),  has 
the  body  generally  slender,  with  the  proboscis  either  wanting  or  but  little  elongate,  and  nearly  mem- 
branous ;  the  palpi  small  and  subcylindric  ;  the  wings  ample,  extended,  or  like  a  nearly  flat  roof ;  the 
antennae  in  many  of  the  males  are  pectinated ;  the  thorax  smooth  ;  the  caterpillars  have  generally  only 
ten  feet ;  sometimes,  however,  they  have  an  extra  pair ;  the  anal  feet  always  exist.  From  their  mode 
of  walking,  they  are  called  Geometers,  or  Loopers,  described  above  (p.  604).  Their  attitude  of  repose 
is  singular ;  fixed  to  a  branch  or  twig,  and  holding  only  by  the  hind  pair  of  feet,  the  body  is  stretched 
in  a  straight  line,  and  at  an  angle  with  the  branch  immoveably.  In  their  colours,  also,  and  the  rugo- 
sities in  their  bodies,  they  also  resemble  branches :  in  this  position  they  will  remain  for  many  hours, 
and  even  for  entire  days.  The  chrysalides  are  naked,  or  are  inclosed  in  a  verj'  slender  cocoon.  When 
the  caterpillars  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  this  section  only  forms  a  single  genus, — 

PhAL-IiXA. 

The  caterpillar  of  P,  margarifaria,  Fab.,  the  type  of  my  subgenus  Metrocampay  has  twelve  feet,  but  the  rest 
only  ten,  such  as  P.  sambucaria,  the  Swallow-tailed  Moth,  formed 
by  Leach  into  the  subgenus  Ourapteryx  ;  P.  grossulanata,  Linn., 
the  Magpie  Moth,  [a  very  abundant  species,  the  larva  and  pupa  of 
which  are  figured  in  a  preceding  page.  The  females  of  P.  brurtiata, 
and  some  others,  have  only  very  slight  rudiments  of  wings.  The 
latter  species  appear  only  in  winter.  One  species,  P.  sexalisaia, 
is  remarkable  for  the  males  possessing  a  small  appendage  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  hind  wing.  These  species  form  my  subgenus 
Hybeniia. 
[This  is  a  very  extensive  tribe,  formed  into  the  family  Geome- 
Fi    131  — Phuisna  frrossulariaia  trida:,  and  divided  by  recent  authors  into  a  very  great  number  of 

genera.] 

The  eighth  section  of  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  that  of  the  Deltoides,  presents  to  us  species  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Phalaena;  proper,  but  of  which  the  caterpillars  have  fourteen  feet,  and  roll  up  leaves. 
In  the  imago,  the  palpi  are  elongated  and  recurved.  The  wings  form  with  the  body,  at  the  sides  of 
which  they  are  horizontally  extended,  a  kind  of  delta,  of  which  the  posterior  edge  has  at  the  middle 
an  indented  angle,  or  appears  furcate.     The  Deltoid  Lepidoptera  form  the  subgenus 

Hermhiia,  Latr.,  belonging  to  the  division  of  the  Plialiena  Pyralisof  Linn.,  Hi/bUea  and  part  of  Crambut,  Fabr. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Nocturna,  that  of  the  Tineites,  Latr.  {Phalcena  Tinea,  Linn.),  and  the  major 
part  of  his  Pyralides,  comprises  the  most  minute  species  of  the  order,  and  of  which  the  caterpillars  are 
always  furnished  with  sixteen  feet  at  least,  are  rectigrade,  and  live  hidden  in  fixed  or  moveable  cases 
which  they  form.  In  some,  the  wings  form  a  kind  of  elongated  triangle,  nearly  flattened;  such  are  the 
Ph.  Pyralides,  Linn.,  which  have  four  distinct  palpi,  and  generally  exposed.  In  others,  the  upper  wings 
are  long  and  narrow  ;  in  all,  the  hind  wings  are  always  broad  and  folded ;  the  four  palpi  of  these  are 
also  often  exposed. 
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The  substances  upon  which  the  caterpillars  feed,  or  on  which  tliey  mostly  dwell,  provide  them  with 
materials  for  their  cases.  Among  the  eases  formed  of  vegetable  matters,  some  are  very  singular:  the 
Adela.',  for  instance,  make  their  nests  of  bits  of  leaves,  arranged  upon  each  other.  In  some  the  material 
is  transparent.  The  caterpillars  of  the  true  Tinea:  clothe  themselves  in  cases  formed  of  hair,  fur,  &c., 
which  they  cut  off  with  their  jaws,  as  well  as  of  tlie  hair  of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  which  they  fasten 
with  silken  threads.  They  have  the  instinct  to  elongate  or  widen  these  cases  by  slitting  them,  and 
introducing  a  new  piece.  They  undergo  their  transformations  in  these  cases,  having  first  closed  the 
orifice  with  silk.  Reaumur,  Rosel,  and  De  Geer  have  especially  investigated  the  habits  of  these  insects. 
Other  species  burrow  into  the  interior  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances  upon  which  they 
subsist,  forming  simple  galleries,  where  they  construct  cases  either  of  these  materials  or  of  silk  ;  these 
habitations  are  always  fixed,  and  serve  only  as  retreats.  Others,  again,  pierce  the  interior  of  leaves 
upon  which  they  feed,  producing  dried-up  patches  either  in  spots  or  undulating  lines,  to  be  observed 
on  many  leaves  :  buds,  fruits,  seeds,  an<l  often  grains  of  wheat,  as  well  as  the  resinous  galls  of  some 
fir  trees,  serve  for  food  and  abode  to  others. 

These  Moths  are  often  ornamented  with  very  brilliant  colours,  the  upper  wings  having  gold  or  silver 
spots. 

Some,  the  Pyralides,  hanng  the  four  palpi  always  distinct,  exposed,  or  slightly  hidden  by  the  scales  of  the  clypeus, 
porrected,  have  their  wings  roof-like,  but  more  flattened.  Some  of  these  have  the  proboscis  very  distinct,  and  tlie 
caterpillars  live  upon  dilTerent  plants. 

Doljis,  Latr.,  has  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  with  ordinarj-  organs  of  respiration.  Phal.  urticata,  Linn,  [the  Small 
Magpie  Moth],  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the  nettle. 

llydrocampe,  Latr.,  is  composed  of  nearly  allied  species,  but  of  which  the  caterpillars  are  aquatic,  with  long, 
filamentous  appendages  for  respiration,  the  interior  being  furnished  with  trachete.  They  form  tubes  with  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  are  exposed. 

Others  have  the  proboscis  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 

Afflossa,  Latr.,  has  the  four  palpi  exposed,  the  wings  forming  a  flat  triangle.  P.  pinguinalis,  Linn.,  the  larv.-c 
of  which  feeds  on  grease  or  buttery  substances.  According  to  Linna'us,  it  has  been  found  but  rarely  in  the  human 
stomach,  where  it  produces  more  violent  effects  than  ordinary  intestinal  worms.  A  medical  man  has  sent  me 
some  caterpillars  of  this  species,  which  had  been  vomited  by  a  young  female.  P.  faiinatis,  Linn.,  feeds 
on  flour. 

Galleria,  Fab.,  has  the  palpi  covered  by  the  scales  of  the  front  of  the  head  ;  the  fore-wings  narrower  than  in 
Aglossa,  and  notched  at  the  hind  margin,  and  greatly  deflexed  at  the  sides.  G.  cereana,  Fab.,  the  Honeycomb 
Moth,  the  larva  of  which  commits  much  mischief  in  hives,  by  burrowing  through  the  comb,  and  constructing  a 
silken  web,  mixed  with  grains  of  excrement ;  the  cocoons  are  sometimes  found  united  in  amass.  G.  alrearia.  Fab. 
[also  feeds  on  honeycomb],  but  is  more  allied  to  Tinea  than  this  genus.  Crambus  erigatiu,  Fabr.,  and  Tinea  tri- 
bunelta  and  colonella,  are  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  palpi  are  longer,  whence  they  are  nearer  allied  to 
CrambuE.    They  form  several  subgenera. 

The  others  have  the  maxillary  palpi  not  always  distinct,  the  upper  wings  long  and  narrow,  sometimes  rolled  round 
the  body  and  sometimes  extended  perpendicularly  at  the  sides.  In  this  state  the  insect  has  always  a  narrow  and 
elongated  form,  approaching  that  of  a  cylinder,  or  cone. 

Some  have  the  labial  palpi  large  and  porrected,  the  last  joint  at  most  being  recurved ;  the  maxillary  palpi  arc 
distinct. 

Crambus,  Fab.,  has  a  distinct  proboscis,  and  the  palpi  beak-like  ;  they  frequent  dry  pastures. 

Alucita,  Latr.  ( I'psolophus,  Fab.),  has  also  the  distinct  proboscis,  hut  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  recurved. 

Bvplocamus,  Latr.  (Phyds,  Fab.),  has  the  proboscis  very  short,  with  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  recurved;  the 
male  antennse  have  a  double  row  of  beards. 

Phiicis,  Fab.,  similar  to  Euplocami,  but  with  the  antennae  only  ciliated.  Others  have  the  labial  palpi  entirely 
recur\'ed  over  the  head  in  many.     In  the  two  following  subgenera  the  palpi  scarcely  extend  beyond  the  forehead. 

Tineaf  has  the  proboscis  short,  formed  of  two  membranous  filaments  ;  the  head  is  very  bair>'.  P.  fapezana,  Fab. 
the  larva  of  which  gnaws  clothes  and  other  stutT  materials,  concealed  in  a  case  formed  of  particles  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  it  gnaws  otf. 

Other  species,  T.  sorciteilat  F.,  petlionetla,  Fab.,  fiavifrontetla  and  granelia,  feed  on  clothes,  woollen  stuffs, 
furs,  objects  of  natural  history,  and  grains  of  wheat  in  granaries. 

llythia,  Latr.  {Crambus,  Fab.i,  has  the  proboscis  distinct,  and  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  the  last  joint  of  the 
palpi  shorter  than  the  preceding. 

Ypoitomeuta,  Latr.,  has  the  proboscis  distinct,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  as  long  as  the  preceding  joint. 
These  insects  are  allied  to  Lithosia,  T.  evonymella  (the  Small  Ermine  Moth),  and  T.  padetla,  the  last  of  which 
lives  upon  fruit-trees,  in  vast  numbers,  the  larvE  covering  the  branches  with  webs. 

Qicop/tora,  Latr.,  has  the  palpi  extending  over  the  head  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thorax.  The  Corn  Moth 
belongs  to  this  genus,  as  well  as  T.  Harriselta,  the  larva  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  hamoc. 

Adeta,  Latr.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  very  small  and  pilose  palpi,  the  very  long  antennae,  and  the  eyp.s 
contiguous.  The  species  are  found  in  wood,  and  appear  as  soon  as  theoak  leaves  expand.  The  wings  are  generally 
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very  onlliant.    [Tliey  are  called  Japan-Motbs.]    A.  De  Geerella,  Reaumurella,  &c.    [The  former  figured  in  the 
plate  of  Moths  in  the  EntomologisCs  Text  Book.'] 

Tlie  tenth  and  last  section  of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  that  of  the  Pterophorites,  has  great 
affinity  with  the  preceding  in  the  narrow  form  and  length  of  the  body  and  wings,  but  differs  in  baring 
the  wings  slit  through  their  whole  length,  like  branches,  or  bearded  fingers,  like  feathers.  Their  wings 
thus  imitate  those  of  birds.  LinnKus  united  them  in  his  division  of  Phaltena  Aluoita.  De  Gear  named 
them  PhaUerue-TipuUB. 

We  form  them,  with  Fabricius  and  GeofTroy,  into  the  subgenus  Pteropfi&rus,  the  caterpillars  of  which  have  sixteen 
feet,  and  feed  on  leaves  and  flowers,  and  do  not  form  a  case.  The  palpi  are  recurved  from  the  base,  and  not  longer 
than  the  head  ;  the  chrysalides  are  naked,  setose,  or  tubercular.  P.  pentadactylus,  Linn.,  the  White  Plumed 
Moth.    A  very  common  species. 

Orneodes,  Latr.,  has  the  palpi  advanced,  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  chrysahs  is  inclosed  in  a  silken  cocoon, 
P.  hexadaciylus,  Linn.,  &c. 


THE  ELEVENTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,- 


THE  RHIPIPTERA,— 


Previously  established  by  Mr.  Kirby  under  the  name  of  Strepsiptera  (or  Twisted  Wings), 
[and  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  recent  observations  to  have  been  correctly  named,  and 
that  Latreille's  name,  Rhipi])tera,  ought  no  longer  to  be  applied  to  it],  is  composed  of  some 
very  singular  insects,  anomalous  botli  in  their  structure  and  habits. 

At  the  sides  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  near  the  neck,  and  at  the  outer  base  of 
the  two  fore-legs  [but  in  reality  originating  upon  the  very  short  and  collar-like  mesothorax], 
are  attached  a  pair  of  small,  crustaceous,  moveable  organs,  like  small  elytra,  bent  backwards, 
narrow,  elongated,  clubbed,  and  curved  at  the  tip,  and  terminating  at  the  origin  of  the  wings. 
[Latreille  then  conteuds  that  these  pre-balancers  are  not  representatives  of  the  elj-tra,  but  of 
the  pieces  termed  ptergodes,  observed  at  the  base  of  the  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera ;  but  it 
has  been  proved  that  they  are  the  real  representatives  of  elytra.]  The  wings  of  the  Rhipiptera 
are  large,  membranous,  divided  by  longitudinal  nervures,  and  folding  lengthwise,  like  a  fan. 
The  mouth  is  composed  of  four  pieces,  of  which  two  are  short,  and  appear  like  a  pair  of  two- 
jointed  palpi ;  and  the  other  two  are  inserted  near  the  inner  base  of  the  preceding,  in  the  form 
of  small  linear  plates,  pointed,  and  crossing  each  other  at  the  tip,  like  the  mandibles  of  many 
insects ;  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  lancets  of  the  mouth  of  some  Diptera  than  true  man- 
dibles. According  to  Savigny,  the  mouth  is  composed  of  a  labrum,  two  mandibles,  two  maxillae, 
each  supporting  a  pair  of  small  exarticulate  jialpi,  and  of  a  lower  lip  without  palpi.]  The  head 
is  further  furnished  with  a  pair  of  large  hemispherical  eyes,  somewhat  ])eduncidated ;  two 
antenna;,  approximating  at  the  base  on  a  common  elevation,  nearly  filiform,  short,  and  com- 
posed of  three  joints,  the  two  first  being  very  short  and  the  third  very  long,  divided  from  its 
base  into  two  long  compressed  branches,  which  are  applied  against  each  other.  The  ocelli 
are  wanting.  The  thorax  [sujjposed  by  Latreille  to  bear]  in  its  form  and  divisions  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  many  Cicadre,  Psylla,  and  Chrysis,  [is  now  shown  to  be  quite  anomalous 
in  its  structure,  consisting  of  a  ring-like  pro-  and  meso-thorax,  and  an  immense  metathorax]  ; 
the  abdomen  is  subcylindric,  8-  or  9-jointed,  and  terminated  by  appendages  analogous  to 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  Hemiptera.  The  legs,  six  in  number,  are  nearly  membranous, 
compressed,  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  terminated  by  filiform  tarsi  composed  of  four  mem- 
branous joints,  vesiculose  at  their  tips,  the  last  being  rather  larger  than  the  others,  without 
terminal  ungues.     The  fotu-  fore-legs  are  close  together,  but  the  two  others  are  placed  far 
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behind,  the  space  between  them  being  very  ample,  and  divided  by  a  longitudinal  impression 
in  the  middle.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  metathorax  is  prolonged  into  a  large  scutellum 
over  tlic  abdomen. 

These  insects  live  in  the  larva  state  between  the  scales  of  the  abdomen  of  some  Andrena; 
and  Wasps,  belonging  to  the  subgenus  Pulistes.  They  move  their  prebalancers  at  the  same 
time  as  their  wings.  Altliougli  ajiparcutly  far  removed,  in  many  respects,  from  the  Ilymen- 
optera,  I  nevertheless  consider  them  nearest  alUed  to  some  of  these  insects,  sucli  as  the 
Kuloplii. 

M.  Pock  has  observed  the  larva;  of  Xenos  Peckii,  wliich  is  found  in  Wasps  ;  it  is  oval-oblong, 
without  feet,  annulatcd,  witli  the  anterior  extremity  dilated  into  a  head,  and  the  mouth  formed 
of  three  tubercles.     These  larva;  are  transformed  to  pupa;  in  the  same  situation,  and  bencatli 

their  own  skin,  as  it  appears  to  me  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Xenos  Rossii,  and  without  changing 
its  form.  (See  the  memoir  of  M.  Jurine  upon  this 
insect.)  Probably  the  two  prebalancers  are  ser- 
viceable in  enabling  the  insect  to  disengage  itself 
from  between  the  scales  of  the  abdomen  of  the  in- 
sects in  which  they  have  lived. 

They  are  a  kind  of  CEstri  of  insects.  We  shall 
subsequently  see  that  a  species  of  Conops  under- 
goes its  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  of 
Bombi. 

They  compose  [four  genera]  Xtnos,  Rossi; 
Slylops,  Kirby  [and  Elenchus  and  Halictophngus, 
Curtis].  They  chiefly  vary  in  the  form  of  the 
antennae.  The  species  of  the  first-named  genus  live 
in  Wasps,  and  those  of  Stylops  in  AndreiuB.  See 
on  these  insects  the  memoir  of  Kirby,  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Linncean  Transactions  ;  [also  the  work  of  Curtis,  and  several  memoirs 
which  I  have  published  in  the  Entomological  Transactions']. 


Fitf.  !».— A,  Stvlops  D«l 


THE  TWELFTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS,— 


THE  DIPTERA  (.\nti.iata.  Fab.),- 


Has  for  its  characters  six  feet,  two  membranous  extended  wings,  having  almost  always  beneath 
them  two  moveable  slender  bodies  named  halteres,  or  balancers,  (which  Latreille,  in  a  note, 
endeavours  to  prove  cannot  be  the  representatives  of  hind  wings,  but  rather  of  a  pair  of 
spines  observed  in  the  metathorax  of  some  Hymenoptera,  such  as  Crijptocerus).  The  sucker  is 
composed  of  scaly,  setiform  pieces,  of  variable  number  (from  two  to  six),  and  either  inclosed  in 
a  canal  on  the  upper  side  of  the  proboscis,  which  is  terminated  by  two  fleshy  hp-like  lobes,  or 
covered  by  one  or  two  inarticulated  plates,  which  serve  it  for  a  sheath. 

The  body  is  composed,  as  in  other  hexapod  insects,  of  three  princi])al  pieces ;  the  ocelli, 
when  present,  arc  [almost]  always  three  in  number,  [two  in  some  Tipuhda;].  The  antennse 
are  ordinarily  inserted  on  the  forehead ;  those  of  our  first  family  have  much  relation,  both  in 
their  form,  composition,  and  appendages,  with  those  of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  but  in  the 
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following  families  they  are  only  composed  of  two  or  three  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  generally 
fusiform  or  lenticular,  with  a  small  styliform  appendage,  or  hair,  cither  simple  or  bearded. 

The  mouth  is  only  fit  for  extracting  and  drawing 
forth  fluid  matters,  and  when  these  are  inclosed 
in  proper  vessels,  with  an  envelope  easily  pierced, 
the  pieces  of  the  sucker  act  as  lancets,  piercing 
this  envelope,  and  forming  a  passage  for  the 
liquid,  which  ascends  by  the  pressure  of  these 
lancets  together,  to  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  sucker,  the  sheath  of  which  serves 
Fig.  i3i.-»,uoadofTab«iiMi  B,hc«dQ(Muica.  Only  Bs  a  defeucc  to  thcsc  lancets,  and  is  gene- 

rally folded  upon  itself  in  their  action.  This  sheath  appears  to  represent  the  lower  Up  of  mas- 
ticatory insects,  and  the  setse,  at  least  in  those  with  the  most  complicated  mouth,  represent 
the  other  ])arts,  such  as  the  labrum,  mandibles,  and  maxill;e.  The  clypeus,  or  epistome  as  I  call 
it,  is  represented  by  the  basal  part  of  the  proboscis  preceding  the  sucker  and  palpi ;  the  base 
of  the  proboscis  mostly  bears  two  filiform  or  clavate  palpi,  composed  in  some  of  five  joints, 
but  in  most  of  only  two.  The  vrings  are  simply  veined,  and  generally  horizontal.  As  in  the 
Hymenoptera,  their  veins  furnish  good  secondary  characters  of  groups. 

The  use  of  the  balancers  is  not  known  ;  the  insect  moves  them  with  great  rapidity.  Many 
species,  especially  those  of  the  terminal  families,  have  above  the  balancers  two  membranous 
jneees,  like  the  two  valves  of  a  shell,  attached  together  at  one  side,  and  which  are  termed 
alnlets.  One  of  these  jiieces  is  united  to  the  wing,  and  partakes  of  its  movements,  at  which 
time  the  two  valves  are  upon  the  same  plane.  The  size  of  these  winglets  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  halteres ;  the  prothorax  is  always  very  short,  and  often  its  lateral  portions 
are  alone  visible.  In  some  species  of  Scenopinus,  Culicidce,  and  Psychoda,  they  are  very 
prominent,  like  tubercles.  The  mesothorax  alone  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  thorax ; 
in  front  of  which,  on  each  side,  and  behind  the  prothorax,  are  two  spiracles,  and  two  others 
are  observed  near  the  base  of  the  balancers.  As  in  the  Hymenoptera,  those  of  the  meso- 
thorax are  hidden  or  obliterated. 

The  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  only  by  a  portion  of  its  transverse  diameter ;  it  con- 
sists of  from  five  to  nine  segments,  and  is  generally  terminated  by  a  point  in  the  females  :  in 
those  which  have  it  composed  of  the  smallest  number  of  joints  the  terminal  ones  often  form 
a  kind  of  ovipositor,  composed  of  tubular  pieces,  entering  into  each  other  like  those  of  a 
telescope.  The  male  sexual  organs  are  external  in  many  species,  and  curved  beneath  the 
abdomen.  The  legs,  which  are  long  and  narrow  in  the  majority,  are  terminated  by  a  5-jointed 
tarsus  with  two  ungues,  and  often  with  two  or  three  vesicular  pidvilli.  Many  of  these  insects 
do  us  much  damage,  either  in  sucking  our  own  blood  or  that  of  our  domestic  animals,  by 
depositing  their  eggs  upon  their  bodies,  so  that  their  liu'vae  may  thero.  obtain  nourishment ; 
or  by  infecting  our  viands  and  cereal  plants  with  the  same  intention.  Others,  in  return,  are 
useful,  by  devouring  obnoxious  insects,  consuming  dead  carcases,  or  other  decaying  animal 
matter,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  air  we  breathe  impure,  as  v.ell  as  by  hastening  the 
decomjjosition  of  putrid  water. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  dipterous  insects  arrived  at  the  final  state  is  very  short.  They 
all  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  but  modified  in  two  material  ways.  The  larva;  of 
many  change  their-  skin  in  order  to  undergo  their  transformation  to  pupae,  and  some  spin  a 
cocoon ;  but  the  others  do  not  moult ;  their  skin  hardens,  contracts,  and  generally  shortens, 
becoming  a  strong  cocoon,  of  an  egg-hke  form,  for  the  inclosed  pupa.  The  body  of  the  larva 
is  detached,  leaving  its  own  proper  organs  attached  to  the  skin  within,  such  as  the  jiarts  of  the 
month,  &e. :  shortly  afterwards  the  inclosed  insect  assumes  the  form  of  a  soft  and  gelatinous 
mass,  without  any  of  the  parts  of  the  future  insect  being  visible  ;  some  days  afterwards,  how- 
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ever,  these  organs  become  ilistinct,  and  tlie  insect  has  then  assumed  the  real  stale  of  pupa 
[inclosed  within  its  old  skin].  It  scales  otF  the  anterior  extremity  of  its  coeoon,  like  a  cap, 
when  it  makes  its  escape. 

The  larva;  of  dipterous  insects  are  destitu.c  of  feet,  but  some  possess  appendages  whieli 
resemble  them.  This  is  the  only  order  in  which  the  head  is  soft  and  variable  ;  but  this  cha- 
racter is  confined  to  such  as  are  transformed  beneath  their  own  skin.  The  mouth  is  generally 
furnished  with  two  hooks,  Hhicli  serve  them  to  gnaw  their  food.  The  princij)al  organs  ol' 
respiration  in  the  majority  of  tlie  larva;  of  this  order  are  (daecd  at  the  posterior  extremity  ol 
the  body ;  many  have  also  a  ])air  on  the  segment  immediately  behind  the  head. 

Messrs.  Fallen,  Meigen,  Wiedemann,  and  Macquart,  have  lately  rendered  signal  service  by 
the  establishment  of  numerous  generic  groups,  by  the  description  of  many  new  species,  or  by 
correcting  the  synonomy  of  those  previously  described.  Tliey  have  also  employed  the  cha- 
racters founded  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the  wings  which  I  first  used  in  my 
"  Genera."     [Latreille  here  overlooks  the  previous  claims  of  Harris.] 

The  work  of  Macquart  u])on  the  Diptera  of  the  north  of  France  apjicars  to  me  to  be  the 
best  treatise  yet  published  on  these  insects.  [M.  Macquart  has  lately  published  a  generu! 
classification  of  the  order,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  Siiiles  de  Buffoii,  as  well  as  a  distinct  «c)ik 
on  Exotic  Dijitera.  Messrs.  IlaUday  and  Walker  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
British  Diptera.] 

We  divide  this  order  into  two  principal  sections,  which  form  distinct  orders  in  the  works  of 
[several]  English  authors. 

The  Diptera  of  the  first  section  have  the  head  always  distinct  from  the  thorax,  the  sucker 
inclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  the  tarsal  claws  simple,  or  unidentate.  The  transformation  of  these 
insects  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  state  never  takes  place  within  the  abdomen  of  the 
parent  fly. 

A  first  subdivision  is  composed  of  Diptera  having  the  autennie  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  joints;  they  form 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  DIPTERA,— 

Thk  Nemocera, — 

The  antennse  of  which  are  mostly  comi)Osed  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  joints,  or  from  six  or  nine  to 
twelve  in  others.  Thev  are  filiform  or  setaceous,  often  villoso,  especially  in  the  males,  and  much 
longer  than  the  head.  The  body  is  elongated,  with  the  head  small  and  rounded ;  the  eyes  large ;  the 
proboscis  exsertcd,  short,  and  terminated  by  two  large  lips,  or  prolonged  into  a  beak ;  two  external 
palpi  inserted  at  its  base,  generally  filiform  or  setaceous,  and  composed  of  four  or  five  joints ;  the 
thorax  thick,  elevated,  and  gibbose  ;  the  wings  oblong ;  the  balancers  entirely  exposed,  and  not 
accompanied  by  large  alulets  ;  the  abdomen  elongated,  mostly  formed  of  nine  segments  terminated  in 
a  point  in  the  females,  thicker  at  the  tip,  and  armed  with  hooks  in  the  males ;  the  legs  very  long  and 
slender,  and  often  enaliling  these  insects  to  balance  themselves. 

Many  of  the  smaller  species  assemble  in  great  troops  in  the  air,  where  they  form  a  sort  of  dance. 
They  are  found  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water ;  others  in  the 
earth,  or  upon  plants. 

The  larva;,  always  elongated  and  worm-like,  have  a  scaly  head,  of  a  constant  form,  and  the  mouth 
is  furnished  with  parts  analogous  to  maxilla^,  and  lips.  They  always  shed  their  skins  on  assuming  the 
pupa  state.  These  pnpae,  which  are  sometimes  nakeil  and  sometimes  inclosed  in  cocoons  spun 
by  the  larva,  approach  the  perfect  insects  in  their  figure,  being  furnished  with  external  organs,  and 
undergoing  their  transformations  in  the  ordinary  manner.  They  have  often  near  the  head  and  thorax 
two  respiratory  organs,  in  the  form  of  tubes,  or  ears. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  Culex  and  Tipula  of  Linnieus. 

Some  have  the  antennae  always  filiform,  as  long  as  the  thorax,  thickly  clothed  with  hairs,  and 
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composed  of  fourteen  joints ;   and  the  proboscis  is  long,   porrected,   filiform,  inclosing  a  punctorial 
sucker,  composed  of  five  setse,  [according  to  Latreille,  but  in  reality  of  six,  exclusive  of  the  palpi]. 
They  constitute  the  genus 

CuLEX,  Linn.  (Culicides,  Latr.), — 
And  have  the  body  and  legs  very  long,  the  antenna;  very  hairy,  forming  a  thick  pencil,  in  the  males  ; 
the  eyes  large,  convergent  above ;  the  palpi  porrected,  filiform,  villose,  as  long  as  the  proboscis,  and 
5-jointed  in  the  males,  shorter  and  fewer-jointed  in  the  females ;  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  a 
membranous  eyhndrical  tube,  terminated  by  tno  lips,  forming  a  kind  of  knob,  and  of  a  sucker  consisting 
of  five  [sLx]  scaly  filaments,  producing  the  effect  of  a  sting,  the  wings  resting  horizontally  upon 
the  back,  with  small  scales. 

These  insects  are  very  annoying,  especially  in  damp  situations,  where  they  most  abound.  Thirsting 
for  our  blood,  they  pursue  us  every  where,  entering  our  habitations,  especially  in  the  evening, 
making  a  loud  buzzing,  and  piercing  our  skins,  which  our  clothes  cannot  even  always  protect,  with 
the  delicate  setse  of  their  proboscis,  which  are  denticulated  at  the  tips.  In  proportion  as  they  thrust 
it  into  our  flesh  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  becomes  elbowed  towards  the  breast.  They  discharge  a 
venomous  fluid  into  the  wound,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  pain  felt.  It  is  observed  that  we  are  only 
attacked  by  the  female  gnats;  [the  males  indeed  have  the  mouth  organs,  fewer  in  number  and 
weaker].  The  gnats  are  known  in  America  under  the  names  of  Maringouins  or  Musquitoes.  They 
are  only  to  be  guarded  against  by  enveloping  the  bed  with  a  Musquito  curtain.  The  Laplanders  drive 
them  away  by  fire,  and  by  coating  the  naked  parts  of  the  body  with  grease.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  crossing  their  hind  legs  near  the  anus,  and  by  degrees  extending 
them  as  the  eggs  are  discliarged  from  the  body,  and  which  they  place  side  by  side,  the  entire  mass 
resembling  a  small  boat :  each  female  deposits  about  300  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  These 
insects  are  able  to  withstand  the  strongest  frosts.  The  larva;  Uve  in  stagnant  water,  and  are  es- 
pecially to  be  found  in  the  spring.  They  suspend  themselves  at  the  surface  of  water,  head  downwards 
for  respiration  ;  they  have  a  distinct  rounded  liead,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  antennffi,  and  of  ciliated 
organs,  which  serve  by  their  continual  motion  to  form  a  kind  of  current,  which  brings  their  food  to  the 
mouth  ;  a  thorax  with  bundles  of  hairs ;  an  elongated,  nearly  cyhndric  abdomen,  much  narrower  than 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  10-jointed,  the  antepenultimate  joint  being  furnished  with  a  respiratory 
organ  on  its  back  ;  the  terminal  joint  is  also  terminated  by  seta;  and  by  radiating  pieces.  These  larvae 
are  very  active,  swimming  with  great  agility,  often  descending,  but  quickly  coming  again  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  After  having  undergone  several  moultings,  they  are  transformed  into  pupse, 
which  continue  moveable  with  the  assistance  of  their  tails  and  two  oar-like  pieces  at  its  extremity. 
They  also  suspend  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
larva ;  the  organs  of  respiration  being  now  placed  at  the  thorax,  and  consisting  in  a  pair  of  tubular 
horns.  It  is  then  also  that  the  imago  is  developed,  tlie  exuvise  of  the  pupa  becoming  a  kind  of  raft 
for  it,  which  preserves  it  from  submersion.  All  these  changes  are  effected  [in  the  summer],  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  so  that  there  are  several  generations  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Culex  proper,  comprises  those  species  which  have 
the  mate  palpi  longer  than  the  proboscis,  and  very 
short  in  the  females.  C.  pipiens,  Linn.,  the  Common 
Gnat. 

Anopheles^  Meg.,  has  the  male  palpi  as  long  as 
the  proboscis. 

yEdes^  Hoftm.,  has  the  palpi  in  both  sexes  very 
short.  Robineau  Desvoidy,  in  bis  essay  on  this 
family,  has  added  three  other  genera. 

Sabethes,  with  the  palpi  shorter  than  the  probos- 
cis, and  the  middle  tibiae  and  tarsi  dilated. 
Megarhina,  with  the  proboscis  long  and  recurved 
'  at  the  tip  ;   the  palpi  short,  with  the  basal  joint 
thick. 

Psorophora,  with  the  ocelli  distinct ;  the  legs  of  the  female  ciliated,  and  two  small  appendages  at  the  sides  of 
the  prothorax.    C.  ciliatus,  Fabr. 

The  other  Nemocera  have  the  proboscis  either  very  short,  and  terminated  by  two  large  lips,  or  like 
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a  perpendicular  or  incurred  beak  ;  tlie  palpi  are  cur\ca  under,  or  recurved,  but  in  tbe  latter  case  they 
have  not  more  than  two  joints.     Linna;us  united  them  in  his  genus 

Tii'ULA  {Tipulariie,  Latr.), 
Which  we  divide  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  first  section  is  composed  of  species  with  antenna:  longer  than  the  head,  at  least  in  the  males, 
slender,  filiform,  or  setaceous,  more  than  12.jointed  in  the  majority,  and  with  long  and  slender  feet. 

Some,  having  always  wings,  are  destitute  of  ocelli,  tlie  palpi  always  short,  the  head  scarcely 
prolonged  in  front,  the  wings  horizontal  or  roof-like,  with  hut  few  nerves;  the  eyes  crescent-like,  and 
the  tibiae  not  spined.  These  are  small  species  which  reside,  in  the  early  states,  cither  in  water  or  in 
the  galls  of  vegetables. 

The  Tipulidea  Culici/ormes  resemble  Gnats,  having  the  antenna:  entirely  pilose,  but  with  the  hairs 
much  longer  in  the  males  than  in  the  females.  Their  larva;  live  in  the  water,  and  resemble  those  of 
Gnats.  Some  of  them  have  false  feet ;  others  have  arm-like  appendages  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body;  they  are  generally  of  a  red  colour.  The  pupae  are  also  aquatic,  and  respire  by  two  outer 
appeinlages  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body.     Some  have  the  power  of  swimming. 

Corelhra,  Mcgr.,  has  the  antenna-  comiwsed  of  fourteen  oval  joints,  the  terminal  ones  scarcely  dilTcring  from  the 
preceding;,  and  the  wings  horizontal.    T.  culici/ormig,  De  Geer  [the  Straw-coloured  Midge]. 

Chironomm,  Meig.,  lias  the  wings  inclined,  the  antenng? 
13-jointed  in  the  males,  and  6jointed  in  the  females,  with  short 
hairs,  the  last  joint,  as  in  the  males,  being  very  long.  T.  ammlata, 
De  Geer,  [a  very  numerous  genus  of  Midges]. 

Tanypus,  Meig.,  has  the  wings  also  dellexed,  but  the  antennx 
are  14-jointed  in  both  sexes;  the  penultimate  joint  very  long  in 
the  males ;  the  rest,  as  also  all  the  joints  of  the  female  antenna;, 
nearly  globular ;  the  larva;  have  four  false  feet,— two  near  the 
head,  and  two  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

The  Tipules  Gallicoles  have  the  antennae  composed  in 

both  sexes   of   at  least  thirteen  joints,  furnished  in  the 

majority  with  short  hairs  ;    at  the  most  with  a  pencil  of 

hairs  at  the  base  in  some  males. 

Ceratopogon,  Meig.  [Culicoideg,  Latr.),  has  a  bundle  of  hairs  at  the  base  in  the  males ;  the  proboscis,  as  in 

the  two  following  subgenera,  has  the  form  of  a  pointed  beak;  the  wings  are  incumbent  on  the  body,  and  their 

lar\'a:  live  in  vegetable  galls. 

Pf^cAorfa,  Latr.,  has  no  brush  or  hairs  to  the  antennae;  the  wings  are  roofed,  and  have  a  great  number  of 
nerves ;  one  species  has  two  appendages  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  lateral  extre- 
mities of  its  front  segment. 

Cmdomi/ia,  .Meig.,  has  the  antennae,  as  in  Psychoda,  moniliform,  and  furnished  with  verticillated  hairs;  the 
wings  horizontal  on  the  body,  with  only  three  nerves. 

Lestremia,  Macquart,  has  the  antennae  formed  of 
five  globular,  pedunculated  joints  in  the  males,  the 
legs  long  and  slender,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the 
tarsi  long.  C.  destructor,  Say,  appears  to  belong 
to  this  subgenus. 

Macropeza,  Meg.,  is  also  closely  allied  to  these 
insects. 

,  1-  /v        ^   ^         '^''^  Tipules  Terricoles  comprise  the  largest 

/  \  species  in  the  family,  with  tbe  antennae  longer 

*\'eeto,nSTh'lrii%«'.!^V^';se°i  '^'  ™""'  '"'' "' '""'"  °' ""  """  *»°  *•>«  ^^»'''  *"<!  slender ;  destitute  of  ocelli ; 
the  eyes  round  and  entire ;  the  wings,  extended  in  many,  have  always  membranous  nerves,  united 
together  transversely,  and  closed  discoidal  cells.  The  front  of  the  head  is  narrowed,  and  prolonged 
into  a  muzzle,  with  a  basal  prominence ;  the  palpi  generally  long,  and  tbe  extremity  of  the  tibiae 


Tlie  larvae  of  many  species  live  in  the  earth,  the  rotten  parts  of  trees,  &c.  The  thorax  is  not  distinct, 
and  they  have  no  false  feet.  They  exhibit  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  body  two  more  evident 
apertures  for  respiration.  The  pupae  are  naked,  with  two  respiratory  tubes  near  the  head ;  and  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  segments  spinose.  These  insects  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  Daddy 
Long-legs,  Tailors,  &c. 
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In  many,  the  win^^s  are  always  extended,  and  the  palpi  lons^;  with  the  last  joint  very  long  and  annular. 

Ctenophora,  Meig.,  has  filiform  antennae,  pectinated  in  the  males,  and  serrated  in  the  females.  Tipula  pecitni- 
coniis,  Fabr. 

Pedicia,  has  them  nearly  setaceous,  simple,  with  the  two  basal  joints  thicker,  and  the  seven  terminal  ones 
slender  and  subcylindric. 

Tipitla^  Latr.,  has  also  the  antennre  nearly  setaceous  and  simple ;  but  atl  the  joints,  except  the  second,  are  nearly 
cylindric  ;  the  first  is  largest,  the  third  elongate.  T.  oleracea,  the  Common  Crane  Fly,  or  Daddy  Lon^  Legs,  very 
common  in  pastures ;  the  larva  feeds  on  the  roots  of  dying  plants,  [and  many  other  species]. 

Nephrotomaj  Meig.,  has  19-jointed  antennae  in  the  males,  and  fifteen  joints  in  the  females,  the  third  and  following 
being  arched. 

Ptyckoptei'a,  Meig.,  has  simple  sub-setaceous  antennje,  l6-jointed ;  the  third  much  longer  than  the  others,  and 
the  following  oblong. 

In  the  following,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  others,  and  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  annuli ;  and  the  wings  are  often  incumbent  on  each  other.  Some  of  these  have  more  than  iO-jointed 
antennae. 

Rhipidiay  Meig.,  has  the  male  antennas  pectinated. 

Erioptera,  Meig.,  has,  like  the  preceding,  many  nerves,  but  they  are  pilose. 

Lasiopfera,  Meig.,  has  the  wings  villose,  but  only  with  two  nervures. 

Limnobia,  Meig.,  has  the  wings  glabrous,  and  the  antennje  simple  in  both  sexes. 

Polymera^  Weid.,  has  28-jointed  antennas. 

Tnchocera,  Meig.,  has  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  oval,  and  the  terminal  ones  very  slender,  long,  and  pu- 
bescent.    T.  hiemalis,  the  Winter  Midge. 

Macropeza,  Meig.,  has  the  hind  feet  exceedingly  long ;  the  basal  parts  of  the  antennae  are  hairy. 

Diia,  Meig.,  appears  allied  to  Trichocera,  but  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  short,  second  nearly  globular, 
and  the  following  more  slender. 

Megistocera,  V.'eid.,  has  only  10-jointed  antennae. 

Hcxatoma,  Latr.,  has  6-jointed  antennae,  and  consists  of  the  Anisoinera  and  Nematocera  of  Meigen,  the  first  of 
which  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  much  longer  than  the  second. 

Chione<i,  Ualm.,  diftersfrom  all  the  rest  in  wanting  wings  ;  the  abdomen  of  the  females  is  terminated  by  a  bivalve 
ovipositor ;  the  eyes  are  rounded,  and  the  ocelli  obsolete.  The  only  species  [known  to  Latreille]  is  found  in  winter 
on  the  snow.     C  araneoides,  Dalm. 

The  Tipule  atome  of  De  Geer  forms  another  apterous  subgenus,  but  the  antennje  have  at  least  fifteen  joints.  It, 
as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  very  small. 

Another  division,  the  Tipules fnngivores^  is  distinguished  by  possessing  two  or  three  ocelli;  the 
antennse,  much  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  15-  or  16-jointed;  the  eyes  entire,  or  notched;  the  last 
joint  of  the  palpi  not  articulated  ;  the  wings  horizontal,  with  much  fewer  nervures  than  in  the  preceding; 
the  legs  long  and  slender,  with  the  tips  of  the  tibiie  spinose ;  some  have  the  palpi  curved,  and  composed 
of  four  joints. 

Rfiyphus,  Latr.,  has  the  eyes  entirely  occupying  the  head ;  the  ocelli  of  equal  size,  and  the  muzzle  advanced,  and 
not  longer  than  the  head. 

Asindulum,  has  the  eyes  occupying  only  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  muzzle  prolonged  beneath  the  breast. 

Gnorisfe,  Meig.,  diff'ers  from  the  last  only  in  having  the  palpi  apparently  inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  proboscis. 

In  the  following,  the  head  is  not  produced  into  a  muzzle. 

Bolitophila,  has  long  antennae,  and  the  eyes  arranged  in  a  transverse  line.  Guerin  has  published  a  complete 
memoir  on  a  species  of  this  genus. 

Macroccra,  Meig.,  has  the  male  antenna  very  long,  and  the  ocelli  arranged  in  a  triangle. 

In  the  rest,  the  antennae  are  never  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax. 

MycetuphUa,  Meig.,  has  spined  hind  tibiae,  and  only  two  ocelli. 

Leia^  Meig.,  differs  from  Mycetophila  in  having  three  ocelli;  the  front  one  being  very  small. 

Sciophila,  Meig.,  has  the  joints  of  the  antennae  more  distinct;  and  a  small  cubital  cell. 

Amongst  the  subgenera  with  simple  tibia?,  and  three  ocelli  close  together,  some  have  16-jointed  antenna?,  and 
the  eyes  entire. 

Platyura,  Meig.,  approaches  Sciophila,  but  the  first  cubital  cell  is  much  larger ;  the  abdomen  of  the  females  is 
broader  behind. 

Synapha,  Meig.,  has  only  a  single  cubital  cell,  closed  by  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing ;  the  middle  discuidal  cell 
is  furcate  in  the  middle,  forming  a  closed  oval  cell. 

Others  have  the  eyes  notched  in  the  inside. 

Mycetobia,  Meig.,  has  16-jointed  antenna:,  and  the  wings  have  a  large  closed  cell,  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
middle. 

Molobrv^,  Latr.  (Sdara,  Meig.),  has  similar  antennae,  and  the  middle  of  the  wing  exhibits  a  cell,  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  hind  margin,  and  closed  only  by  this  margin. 

Campylomyza,  Wied.,  has  only  H-jointed  antennae,  at  least  in  the  females ;  the  inner  portion  of  the  wings  has 
no  nervures;  and  the  eyes  are  entire. 
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Ceroplalta,  Bosc,  has  the  palpi  apparently  compoaed  of  a  single  joint,  and  the  antennse  fusiform  and  compressed. 
Our  last  general  division  of  the  Tipulaircs,  is  the  T.florales,  consisting  of  species  having  the  an- 
tenna; scarcely  longer  than  the  head  in  hoth  sexes,  thick,  and  8-  or  10-jointed,  forming  a  pcrfoliated 
mass ;  nearly  cylindric  in  the  majority,  hut  fusiform  in  others,  or  terminated  by  a  large  joint ;  the  body 
is  short  and  thick  ;  the  heail  is  generally  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  eyes  in  the  males.  From  the 
nervures  of  the  wings  and  palpi,  these  Diptera  approach  the  Tijmlaires  funt/ivores. 

Cordvla,  MfiR.,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having;  12-jointed  antennae ;  the  eyes  are  round,  entire,  and  apart,  and 
the  ocelli  wanting ;  the  leirs  arc  long,  and  spiny  at  the  tips  of  the  tibiK.  The  others  have  ll-jointed  antenna,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  males  very  larje. 

Simulium  Latr.  (C'liMr,  Linn.),  has  no  ocelli,  and  the  eyes  of  the  females  are  internally  notched,  and  crescent- 
shaped.  The  species  are  very  small,  frequenting  damp  places,  and  are  very  troublesome,  from  their  biting,  or 
rather  pricking  the  flesh ;  they  also  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  generative  parts  of  cattle,  and  kill  them.  Like 
some  of  the  Culicida:,  they  are  also  called  Musquitoes. 

In  tlie  othors.  there  are  three  ocelli. 

Sralopse,  Geoff.,  approaches  the  last  in  having  the  eyes  emarginate,  but  differs  from  all  in  having  the  palpi  veiy 
small,  and  apparently  composed  of  but  a  single  joint.    T.  latrinarum,  De  Geer,  a  small  fly,  commonly  found  in 

privies. 

PenlheMa,  Meig.,  has  the  eyes  entire,  and  separate  in  the  two  sexes ;  the  legs  are  long,  and  not  spmose. 

Dilophus,  Meig.  (HirUa,  Fahr.),  has  the  eyes  contiguous  in  the  males,  often  occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the 
head  ■  the  tips  of  the  tibia  have  a  coronet  of  spines. 

BiUo,  Geoff.  (HirUen,  Fabr.),  has  9-jointcd  antenna-,  forming  a  perfoliated  mass.  The  species  are  very  sluggish, 
flyin"  but  little.  Some  of  them  are  very  common  in  gardens ;  the  two  sexes  often  differ  greatly  in  appearance  nod 
colours.  Tip.  hoiiulana,  Linn.  Their  larvK  live  in  dung,  earth,  and  manure,  and  have  small  rows  of  spurs  on  the 
segments  of  the  body.    The  puptc  are  not  inclosed  in  cocoons. 

Asphtes,  Hoffm.,  has  only  8-jointed  antennie  ;  the  last  joint  forming  an  ovoid  mass. 

All  the  following  Diptera  (a  very  small  number  excepted),  have  the  antennae  composed  [at  first  sight] 
of  only  three  joints,  the  first  of  which  is  sometimes  so  short,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  as  such  ; 
the  last  is  in  many  transversely  annulated.  but  without  distinct  separations.  It  is  often  accompanied 
bv  a  seta,  generally  lateral,  or  placed  at  the  top  of  the  joint  in  others ;  having  at  its  base  one  or  two 
joints,  and  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  hairy.  If  this  seta  is  terminal,  it  happens  in  many  that  its 
length  diminishes  and  its  thickness  increases,  forming  a  kind  of  style.  Although  this  style  is, 
in  eff'ect,  a  continuation  of  the  antenna;,  it  would  create  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  by  adding  the 
number  of  its  joints  to  that  of  the  ordinary  joints  of  the  antenna;.  The  palpi  have  never  more  than  two 
joints.  Some  of  these  (a  small  number  excepted)  cast  their  larva-skin  on  becoming  pupa;,  and  have 
the  sucker  composed  of  six  or  four  pieces  ;  the  proboscis,  or  at  least  its  lips,  is  always  exserted  ;  the 
palpi,  when  present,  are  external,  and  inserted  near  the  margins  of  the  oral  cavities,  and  the  sucker  arises 
near  this  cavity.  The  larva,  in  those  which  retain  the  larva  skin,  serves  as  a  cocoon  for  the  pupa, 
without  changing  its  primitive  form.  This  subdivision  comprises  three  famiUes,  [_Tanystoma,  Nota- 
cantha,  and  Athericera]. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  DIPTERA,— 
The  Tanystoma, — 
Is  distinguished  by  having  the  last  joint  of  the  antenns  (not  reckoning  the  style),  not  transversely 
annulated,  and  the  sucker  consists  of  four  pieces. 

Their  larvje  resemble  long  worms,  nearly  cylindric,  and  without  feet,  with  a  scaly  head  of  constant 
form,  always  furnished  with  hooks  or  retractile  appendages,  which  serve  them  for  gnawing  or  sucking 
the  substances  on  which  they  subsist.  The  majority  live  in  the  earth,  and  change  their  skin  on 
assuming  the  pupa  state.  The  pupa;  are  naked,  and  exhibit  many  of  the  external  parts  of  the  imago, 
■which  escapes  from  its  exuviic  by  a  slit  down  the  back. 

A  first  division  comprises  those  Diptera  which  have  the  proboscis  always  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
exserted,  with  the  sheath  of  a  rather  solid,  nearly  horny  consistence,  being  more  or  less  porrected, 
and    either   cylindric,   conic,   or   filiform,   terminating   without    any   marked    dilatation;    the   palpi 

are  small. 

Some  of  these  live  by  rapine,  and  have  the  body  oblong,  with  the  thorax  narrow  in  front ;  the  wings 
incumbent  on  the  body ;  the  proboscis  short,  or  but  slightly  elongated,  and  forming  a  kind  of  beak  ; 
the  antennse  are  close  together,  and  the  palpi  exposed. 
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AsiLus,  Linn., — 
Has  the  proboscis  porrected  in  front.     They  malse  a  buzzing  noise  whilst  flying,  and  seize  Flies, 
Tipulae,  Humble-bees,  and  even  Beetles,  -which  they  suck.     Their  larvae  live  in  the  earth,  having  a 
scaly  head  armed  with  two  moveable  hooks,  and  being  there  transformed  into  pupae,  which  have 
hooked  teeth  on  the  thorax,  and  small  rows  of  spines  on  the  abdominal  segments. 

A  first  subdivision,  Asilici,  Latr.,  has  the  head  transverse  ;  the  eyes  lateral  and  wide  apart,  even  in 
the  males ;  the  proboscis  at  least  as  long  as  the  head,  and  one  complete  cell,  of  an  elongated  trian- 
gular form,  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing,  and  terminating  at  the  hind  margin.  The  epistome 
is  always  bearded. 

Some  of  these  (with  two  pulvilli,  and  two  ungues  at  the  tips  of  the  tarsi)  have  the  antennae  scarcely  longer  than 
the  head  ;  the  style  scarcely  distinct,  or  very  short. 

Laphria,  Meig.,  has  the  style  not  at  all,  or  scarcely  visible,  and  the  proboscis  straight.  [Numerous  handsome 
exotic  species.] 

Ancilorhynchiu,  Latr.,  has  the  style  scarcely  exserted,  and  pomted,  and  the  proboscis  like  a  compressed,  curved 
and  hooked  beak. 

Basypogon,  has  the  style  distinct  and  conical,  and  the  proboscis  straight. 

In  the  two  next  subgenera  the  antennw  are  evidently  longer  than  the  head. 

Ceratttrgtis,  Wied.,  has  the  antennee  not  arising  on  a  peduncle. 

Diocti-ia,  Meig.,  has  them  inserted  on  a  common  peduncle. 

In  others,  the  style  at  the  tip  of  the  antenna:  is  prolonged  like  a  seta. 

Asilus  proper,  has  the  style  simple.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  A.  crabroniformis  [the  largest  British 
species],  is  not  uncommon  at  the  end  of  simimer  in  sandy  places.  The  transformations  of  A.  forcipatiu  have 
been  observed. 

Cyrtoma,  Meig.,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  2-jointed  antennae,  the  palpi  resting  on  the  proboscis,  the 
conic-elongate  form  of  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna,  and  the  smallness  of  the  palpi. 

Ommatim,  Ulig.,  differs  from  all  the  foregoing  in  having  the  style  of  the  antennae  plumose. 

Gonypus,  Latr.  (Leptogaster,  Meig.),  has  three  ungues  at  the  tips  of  the  tarsi,  the  middle  one  replacing  the  two 
puhilli. 

The  second  subdivision,  Hybotini,  Latr.,  has  the  head  rounder,  nearly  occupied  by  the  eyes  in  the 
males,  with  the  clypeus  rarely  bearded  ;  the  proboscis  is  very  short ;  the  wings  have  fewer  nerves  than 
the  preceding  insects,  and  their  inner  portion  does  not  exhibit  the  complete  triangular  cell,  or  it  is 
only  rudimental. 

(Edalea,  Meig.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  antennas  large,  elongate-fusiform,  and  terminated  by  a  very 
small  style. 

Bybos,  Meig.  (Bamalis,  Fab.),  (with  thick  hind-thighs),  and 

Ocydromia,  Hoffm.  (with  the  hind-thighs  of  ordinary  size),  have  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna;  short,  ovoid,  or 
conic,  with  a  long  seta. 

Microphora,  Meig.,  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae,  as  well  as  the  style,  long. 

Lemtopezat  nearly  allied  to  Ocydromia,  but  with  the  style  terminal,  and  not  dorsal. 

Empis,  Linn.  {Empides,  Latr.), — 
Are  closely  allied  to  Asilus  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  position  of  the  wings,  but  with  the  proboscis 
perpendicular,  or  directed  backwards.  The  head  is  rounded,  nearly  globular,  with  the  eyes  greatly 
extended.  The  species  are  of  small  size  ;  live  by  rapine  and  on  the  honey  of  flowers.  The  last  joint 
of  the  antennje  is  always  terminated  by  a  short  biarticulate  style,  or  by  a  seta.  The  males  of  some 
species  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  fore-tarsi  very  dilated. 

Some  have  3-jointed  antennae,  of  which  the  last  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  elongate  cone. 

Empis  proper,  has  the  proboscis  much  longer  than  the  head,  the  bi-articulate  style  at  the  tip  of  the  antennae 
being  always  short ;  the  palpi  always  recurved.  Empis  pennipes,  Fab.,  remarkable  for  the  hind  legs  of  the  females 
being  very  hairy. 

Ramphomyia,  Meig.,  differs  from  Empis  in  wanting  the  small  transverse  nerve  at  the  tips  of  the  wings. 

In  the  following,  the  proboscis  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  head. 

Hilara,  Meig.,  has  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  small  2-jointed  style.    In 

Brachystoma,  Meig.,  they  are  terminated  by  a  long  seta. 

Gloma,  Meig.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  last  joint  of  the  antennas  terminated  by  a  seta,  and 
forming,  with  the  preceding  joint,  a  spherical  body. 

The  rest  have  only  two  distinct  joints  in  the  antennae,  the  last  joint  being  ovoid  or  subglobose,  and 
terminated  by  a  seta,  forming  the  second  joint  of  the  style.  The  proboscis  is  generally  short,  with 
the  palpi  resting  upon  it. 
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Ilcmerodromia,  Hoflra.,  has  the  two  fore  cox«e  very  lonR. 

A'lCM,  Lntr.  (Tackydromia,  Meii;.),  has  the  first  or  second  pair  of  thighs  thickened. 

Drapelit,  Meig.,  has  tlie  last  joint  of  the  antenna;  subglobose,  ond  the  proboscis  scarcely  exsertcd. 

M.Macquart  [as  well  as  Mr.  Holiday  and  Professor  Zettersteilt]  have  established  several  additional  genera, 
which  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  notice  in  detail. 

The  other  Tanystoma  of  our  first  division  liave  the  hody  generally  short,  hroad,  with  the  head 
exactly  applied  to  the  thorax  ;  the  wings  extended,  and  the  abdomen  triangular.  They  have,  in  a 
word,  the  appearance  of  Domestic  Flies.     The  proboscis  is  often  very  long. 

Cyrtus,  Latr.  {Vesicuhsa,  Latr.], — 
Intermediate  between  Enipis  and  Bombylius,  with  the  v>iiigs  detlexed  at  each  side  of  the  hody ;  the 
alulets  very  large,  and  covering  the  balancers  ;  the  head  small  and  globular ;  the  thorax  very  gibbose  ; 
the  abdomen  vesiculose,  and  the  iirohoscis  directed  backwards,  or  wanting. 

Some  have  a  proboscis  directed  backwards. 

Pnnopt,  Lam.,  with  antenns  longer  thon  the  head,  cylindric,  and  3-jointed,  without  a  terminal  seta. 

lyrtiii  proper,  with  antennae  very  small,  2-jointed,  with  a  seta  at  the  tip. 

The  others  have  not  an  extraordinary  proboscis. 

MIomella,  Duf.,  has  the  antenna;  3-jointed,  with  the  lost  joint  forming  a  compressed,  elongated  knob,  without 
a  seta. 

Uenopt,  Ulig.  {Ogcodet,  Latr.),  has  antennte  inserted  before  the  eyes,  small,  and  2-jointed,  with  a  terminal  seta. 

Acroctra,  Sleig.,  differs  in  having  the  antcnnie  inserted  behind  the  eyes. 

BoMBVLius,  Linn.  (Bomliyliers,  Latr.), — 
Has  the  wings  extended  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  body,  with  the  balancers  naked ;  the  thorax 
higher  than  the  head,  or  gibbose,  as  in  Cyrtus ;  the  antenna:  close  together,  and  the  abdomen  trian- 
gular, or  conical.  The  proboscis  is  porrected  in  front,  and  very  long  in  many  species.  The  antenna; 
are  always  3-jointed,  the  last  being  elongated,  compressed,  fusiform,  generally  terminated  by  a  very 
short  style,  and  never  by  an  elongated  seta.  The  palpi  are  slender,  filiform ;  the  legs  are  long  and 
slender.  These  insects  fly  with  wonderful  rapidity,  hovering  over  flowers  without  settling,  and  intro- 
ducing  their  long  proboscis  in  order  to  suck  up  the  honey,  and  making  a  sharp  buzzing  noise.  I  suppose 
that  their  larvae,  Hke  those  of  Anthrax,  are  parasites. 

Some  have  the  proboscis  evidently  longer  than  the  head,  very  slender,  and  pointed  at  the  tip. 

Toiophora,  Meig.,  has  the  antennae  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  filiform,  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  the  body 
elongated. 

Xeslomfi:a,  Wied.,  has  shorter  antennae,  but  the  first  joint  is  elongated,  and  longer  than  the  other  joints,  and 
fusiform,  as  is  also  the  third. 

Apatomfiza,  Wied.,  has  the  first  joint  also  very  long,  but  cylindrical.  In  the  subsequent  subgenera  the  last 
joint  [of  the  antennae]  is  the  longest,  and  sometimes  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are  short,  and  of  nearly 
equal  length. 

Latiui,  Wied.,  has  the  head  nearly  occupied  in  one  sex  by  the  eyes,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  very  long, 
nearly  linear,  compressed,  and  without  a  terminal  style ;  the  abdomen  is  voluminous ;  the  proboscis  occa- 
sionally extends  beneath  and  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  body,  which  seems  to  connect  this  genus  with  [Cyrtus 
or]  the  tribe  of  VesicidosiC. 

Usia,  Latr.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  ovoid,  conic,  obtuse,  or  truncated  at  the  tip,  and  terminated  by  a 
style ;  the  palpi  not  apparent.    [South  of  Europe,  or  Africa.] 

Phlhiria,  Meig.,  resembles  Usia  in  the  antennw,  but  with  distinct  palpi ;  sometimes  the  second  joint  is  evidently 
shorter  than  the  first ;  the  last  is  long,  generally  almost  cylindric,  and  pointed  at  the  tip. 

Bombi/lius  proper,  has  very  distinct  palpi,  and  the  body  is  clothed  with  a  thick  woolly  coating  of  hairs.  B.  major, 
Linn.,  a  very  abundant  species  [in  this  country]. 

Geron,  Sleig.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  longer,  terminating  like  an  awl,  and  the  wings  wanting  one  of 
the  transverse  nerves  near  the  hind  margin. 

Thlipsomy:a,  Wied.,  is  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  Phthiria ;  and  I  presume  that 

AmictM,  Wied.,  also  approaches  them.  Both  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  longer  than  the  second,  and 
cylindrical ;  the  wings  of  Amictus,  however,  differ  from  the  preceding  subgenera. 

The  other  species  have  the  proboscis  not  longer  than  the  head,  and  thickened  at  the  tip,  and  the  basal  joint  of 
the  antennae  is  the  largest. 

Plo<u,  Latr.  (Conophonu,  Meig.),  has  this  joint  much  thicker  than  the  rest. 

Cyllenia,  has  this  joint  merely  longer,  but  not  thicker,  and  the  abdomen  is  more  elongated,  and  nearly  conical. 

Anthrax,  Scop.  {Anthracii,  Latr.), — 
Similar  to  the  Bombylii,  with  the  body  depressed,  or  but  slightly  elevated  above ;  not  gibbose,  with 
the  head  as  high  and  broad  as  the  thorax.     The  antennae  are  always  very  short,  and,  except  in 
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Stygidea^  wide  apart,  temiinated  by  an  awl-shaped  joint;  the  proboscis  is  ordinarily  very  short,  scarcely 
advanced  in  front  of  the  head,  often  received  into  the  oral  cavity,  and  terminated  by  a  small  thickened 
part  formed  of  the  lips.  The  palpi  are  generally  hidden,  filiform,  and  each  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
setas  of  the  rostrum.  The  abdomen  is  squarer  than  in  Bombylius.  These  insects  are  generally  very 
hairy.  Their  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  Diptera.  They  often  alight  on  the  ground,  upon  walls 
exposed  to  the  sun,  along  which  they  are  often  observed  flying,  as  well  as  upon  leaves. 

Stygides,  Latr.  {Lomatia,  Enc.  M^th.,  Stj/gia,  Meig.),  has  the  antennas  wide  apart  at  the  base. 

In  all  the  others  they  are  wide  apart  at  the  base. 

Some  of  these  have  the  head  subglobose,  with  the  proboscis  short,  and  the  extremity  of  the  wings  not 
reticulated. 

Anthrax  proper,  with  the  ocelli  contig:uous  ;  [a  very  numerous  genus,  having;  the  wingfs  generally  spotted]. 

Hirmotieura,  Wied.,  with  the  anterior  ocellus  at  a  distance  from  the  other  two,  and  the  proboscis  retracted. 

The  others  have  the  head  shorter,  subhemispberical,  the  proboscis  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  wing's  often  strongly  reticulated. 

Alidioy  Latr.,  has  the  wings  reticulated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  proboscis  but  little  longer  than  the  head. 

Nemestrina,  Latr.  (Cj/therea,  Fabr.),  has  the  extremity  of  the  wings  reticulated,  as  in  the  Neuroptera,  and  the 
proboscis  much  longer  than  the  head ;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  very  nearly  equal,  and  the  last  very  short 
and  conical ;  the  tarsi  have  three  pulvilli. 

Fal/etiia,  Meig.,  is  formed  of  two  species  of  Nemestrina,  which  scarcely  differ  from  Anthrax  in  the  reticulation 
of  the  wings. 

Colax,  Wied.,  also  appears  to  us  to  approach  the  terminal  Anthracii  in  the  antennee  and  wings,  but  the  oral 
cavity  is  closed,  as  in  (Estrus,  and  the  ocelli  are  wanting. 

Our  second  general  division  of  the  Tanystoma  has  the  proboscis  membranous,  with  the  basal  part 
generally  very  short,  terminated  by  two  lips,  very  distinct,  and  ascending.  The  larvae  of  the  terminal 
Diptera  of  this  division  have  the  head  of  a  variable  form. 

Some  of  these  {Leptides)  have  the  wings  extending,  and  exhibiting  many  complete  cells ;  the 
antenna;  do  not  terminate  in  a  plate,  and  the  palpi  are  filiform  or  conical. 

Thereva,  Latr.  {Bihio,  Fab.),  has  the  palpi  withdrawn  into  the  oral  cavity ;  the  antenna*  are  fusiform  or  elongate- 
conic  at  the  tips,  with  a  small  articulated  terminal  style.  Type,  Blbio  pleheia,  Fab.,  which  is  found  on  plants. 
The  larva  of  T.  hirta^  De  Geer,  lives  in  the  earth,  and  resembles  a  small  Serpent ;  its  body  is  white,  and  pointed 
at  each  end.    It  entirely  strips  off  its  skin  on  assuming  the  pupa  state. 

In  the  others  the  palpi  are  exterior,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  is  either  globose  or  kidney-shaped,  ovoid 
or  conic,  and  terminated  in  all  by  a  long  seta.    The  tarsi  have  three  pulvilli.    Such  is 

Leptis,— 
Which  is  divided  into  numerous  subgenera. 

Atherixj  Meig.,  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  larger  than  the  second ;  thick,  at  least  in  one  sex,  and  with 
the  third  joint  lenticular  and  transverse ;  the  palpi  are  porrected, 

Leptis,  Fab.,  formerly  Rhaijio,  Fab.,  has  the  terminal  joint  of  the  antennae  subglobose,  or  ovoid,  always  termi- 
nated in  a  point,  and  never  transverse.  In  Leptis,  Macquart,  the  antennee  are  shorter  than  the  head,  with  the 
three  joints  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  the  palpi  porrected.    Type,  Mnsca  scolopacea,  Linn.,  a  very  common  species. 

Chrysopihts,  Macq.,  differs  from  the  last  in  having  the  palpi  perpendicularly  elevated. 

{VermileOy  Macq.],  has  the  antenna?  as  long  as  the  head,  with  the  first  joint  cylindric,  the  second  short,  the  third 
conical,  and  the  palpi  recurved.  Type,  Mu^ca  Vermileo,  Linn.  IVennileo  De  Geeri,  Macq.,  a  species  common  in 
France,  but  not  discovered  in  England].  The  larva  is  cylindrical,  with  the  front  of  the  head  attenuated,  and  four 
fleshy  lobes  at  the  other  end  of  the  body.  It  gives  to  its  body  all  kinds  of  curvatures,  crawling  on  the  sand,  in 
which  it  forms  a  conical  burrow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  conceals  itself,  either  entirely  or  only  in  part,  suddenly 
starting  when  an  insect  falls  into  the  hole,  and  twisting  itself  round  it,  thrusting  the  hooks  of  its  head  into  its 
body  and  sucking  its  juices.  It  then  throws  the  carcase  away,  as  well  as  the  sand,  by  curving  its  body  into  an 
arch,  and  then  suddenly  letting  it  go.  The  pupa  is  concealed  beneath  a  layer  of  sand.  I  have  kept  some  of  these 
larvae,  sent  me  by  M.  de  Romaud,  for  nearly  three  years  unchanged. 

Clinoceray  Meig.,  from  its  wings,  appears  to  belong  to  the  next  division. 

The  other  Tanystoma  of  our  second  division  have  the  wings  incumbent  on  the  body,  and  only  exhibit 
two  complete  or  closed  cells.  The  anteiinie  terminate  in  a  palette,  nearly  always  furnished  with  a  seta. 
The  palpi,  in  the  majority,  are  flattened,  and  rest  on  the  proboscis. 

These  characters,  a  compressed  body,  triangular  head,  slightly  advanced  like  a  muzzle;  the  abdomen 
curved  beneath,  and  long  slender  legs  armed  with  spines,  particularly  distinguish  the  genus 

DoLicHOPUs,  Fab.,  Latr., — 
Which  now  forms  a  small  tribe,  distributed  by  Macquart  in  a  very  natural  manner,  which  we  have 
adopted,  except  in  reversing  it,  whereby  Orthochile  is  brought  to  the  head. 
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1110  male  organs  in  some  are  accompanied  by  platC'like  appcndaj^es. 

Orthochile,  Latr.,  has  the  probosciii  formiiij;  a  small  beak. 

In  the  rest  the  proboscis  is  shorty  or  scarcely  prominent. 

Doiichopitx  proper,  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennic  nearly  trianf^ilar,  but  little  elongated,  with  a  seta  of 
moderate  length,  without  a  thickened  knot  between  the  middle  and  extremity. 

These  insects  are  often  of  ^reen  or  copper  colours;  the  legs  are  lonij,  and  very  delicate.  They  station  them- 
selves on  walls,  the  trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  &c.  Some  run  with  celerity  on  the  surface  of  water.  The  male  organs 
of  generation  are  always  external,  large,  complicated,  and  folded  beneath  the  abdomen.  D.  ungulatus.  Fab.,  the 
larva  of  which  lives  in  the  earth :  it  is  long,  cylindric,  with  two  points  in  form  of  two  recurved  hooks.  Hie  pupa 
has  two  curved  horns  in  front  of  the  thora.x, 

l<i/liUtroma,  Meig.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna;  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with  a  very  long 
seta,  knotted  beyond  the  middle. 

The  male  organs  in  the  others  are  furnishnl  with  filiform  appendages.  In  some  the  hind  part  of  the  antennir  is 
cither  oval,  triangular,  or  very  long. 

Rhaphium,  Meig.,  has  it  very  long,  and  nearly  lanceolate. 

Porphyrops,  Meig.,  has  it  hatchet-shaped  or  triangular,  with  a  villose  seta,  the  first  joint  of  which  is  indistinct. 

Mrdclem,  Fisch.,  has  the  seta  simple  and  dorsal,  with  the  basal  joint  distinct  and  elongated,  and  the  last  joint 
of  the  antenUiY  oval. 

Hiidrophoru*,  Macq.,  differs  from  Medeterus  in  having  the  seta  entirely  terminal. 

In  the  others,  the  third  joint  of  the  antenn.r  is  nearly  globose,  and  the  seta  always  villose. 

Vhryxotita,  has  it  terminal. 

PtilopiiSf  has  it  inserted  rather  above. 

Diap/iorut,  has  it  inserted  lower,  and  the  head  nearly  spherical,  and  entirely  occupied  by  the  eyes,  in  the  males, 
thus  appearing  to  conduct  us  to  the  next  family,  Ptatypezince.  The  wings,  ocelli,  and  other  characters  derived 
from  the  parts  of  the  head,  corroborate  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into 
such  details. 

The  Platypczinae  of  Meigen,  from  which  Macquart  has  judiciously  removed  the  genus  Cyrtoma,  and 
to  which  we  have  added  that  of  Scenopinm,  and  his  family  Megacephali,  is  composed  of  Diptera  very 
similar  in  the  proboscis,  antennae,  and  wings  to  Dolichopus,  hut  the  body  is  depressed,  with  the  Iiead 
hemispherical,  and  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  eyes,  at  least  in  the  males.  The  legs  are  short, 
without  spines,  and  with  the  posterior  tarsi  often  flat  and  liroad. 

These  Diptera  are  very  small.  Some  of  them  have  a  seta  in  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae.  Those 
in  which  it  is  terminal,  and  the  eyes  contiguous  above  in  the  males,  form  two  subgenera. 

Callomyia,  Meig.,  has  the  basal  joint  alone  of  the  posterior  tarsi  dilated,  but  as  long  as  all  the  rest  united. 

Platypeza,  Meig.,  has  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  posterior  tarsi  flattened 

Pipunculus,  LAtr.,  {Cephatops,  Fall.),  has  the  seta  inserted  on  the  back  of  the  third  joint,  near  its  base;  the 
tarsi  are  not  dilated,  the  eyes  not  united  above  in  either  sex,  and  the  bead  nearly  globose. 

Scenopiniis,  Latr.,  has  no  seta  to  the  terminal  joint  of  the  antenna,  which  is  narrower  and  longer  than  in  the 
preceding. 

THE  THIRO  r.VMILY  OF  THE  DIPTER.A,,— 

The  Tabanides, — 

Has,  for  its  characters,  a  proboscis  exserted,  and  generally  terminated  by  two  lips ;  with  the  palpi 
porrected,  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  annulated,  and  a  sucker  of  three  pieces.  It  comprises  the 
genus 

Tabanus,  Linn., — 
And  is  composed  of  large  flies,  well  known  for  the  torments  they  inflict  upon  horses  and  cows,  of 
which  they  pierce  the  skin,  in  order  to  suck  their  blood.  The  body  is  generally  but  slightly  hairy ; 
the  head  is  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  nearly  hemispherical,  and  covered,  except  in  a  narrow  space,  particu- 
larly in  the  males,  by  the  eyes,  which  are  generally  golden-green,  with  purple  stripes.  The  antenna; 
are  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  3-jointed ;  the  last  joint  being  terminated  in  a  point  without  seta  or 
style  at  the  tip,  often  notched  at  the  base  above,  with  transverse  dinsions,  in  number  from  three  to 
seven.  The  proboscis  in  the  greater  number  is  nearly  membranous,  perpendicular,  of  the  length  of 
the  head  or  rather  shorter,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  two  elongated  Lips  ;  the  two  palpi 
mostly  rest  upon  it,  and  are  thick,  villose,  conical,  compressed,  and  2-jointed ;  the  sucker,  inclosed  in 
the  proboscis,  is  composed  of  sLx  pieces  like  lancets,  and  which  from  their  number  and  respective  situ- 
ation represent  the  parts  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coleoptera.  [It  is  only  the  females  which  possess  this 
number  of  lancets ;  the  mouth  of  the  males  is  much  weaker,  and  has  only  four.     This  sex  is  harmless, 
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it  being  only  the  females  which  bite.]     The  alulets  generally  cover  the  halteres ;  the  abdomen  is  de- 
pressed and  triangular  ;  the  tarsi  have  three  pulvilli. 

These  insects  appear  towards  the  end  of  spring,  and  are  very  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  flying 
with  a  buzzing  noise.  They  even  attack  man,  to  suck  his  blood ;  and  cattle  in  some  parts  are  some- 
times nearly  co-ered  with  blood  from  the  continued  attacks  of  these  insects.  That  of  which  Bruce 
has  spoken  in  his  Travels,  under  the  name  of  Tsaltsalyia,  and  of  which  even  the  lion  is  afraid,  is  prob- 
ably a  species  of  this  genus. 

Pangonia^  Latr.  [Tantjglossa,  Meie:.),  has  the  proboscis  much  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  scaly,  generally 
pointed  at  tip,  and  with  very  short  palpi :  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna  is  divided  into  eight  rings.  The  species 
are  only  found  in  hot  climates,  and  subsist  on  the  honey  of  flowers. 

The  rest  have  the  proboscis  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  head;  membranous  ;  terminated  by  two  large 
lips,  and  with  the  palpi  at  least  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  proboscis  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  autennx  is  divided 
into  tlve  or  four  rings. 

Tabaiius  proper,  has  the  antenna?  scarcely  longer  than  the  head ;  the  last  joint  is  rather  crescent-shaped,  and 
divided  into  five  rings,  the  first  largest,  with  a  tooth  above.  T.  bovinim,  De  Geer,  the  Large  Gad-fly,  the  larva  of 
wliich  hves  in  the  ground ;  it  is  long  and  cylindric,  narrowed  towards  the  head,  which  is  armed  with  two  hooks ; 
the  pupa  is  naked,  nearly  cylindric,  with  two  tubercles  in  front ;  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  ciliated ;  and  six 
points  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

Tabanus  maroccanus,  Fabr.,  according  to  Desfoutaines,  attacks  camels,  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  them. 

The  others  have  the  antennae  evidently  longer  than  the  head,  and  terminated  by  a  joint  of  an  elongate-conic  form, 
or  nearly  cylindric  ;  and  generally  only  with  four  annuli.    The  ocelli  are  wanting  in  many, 

Silv'ins,  Meig.,  has  three  ocelli,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae  is  longer  than  the  foUowing,  and  cylindric. 

Chrysops,  possesses  three  ocelli,  but  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antenns  are  nearly  of  equal  length.  C  ctecutiensy 
Fabr.,  a  common  species,  which  greatly  torments  horses. 

JItjematopota,  Meig.,  wants  ocelh,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  is  thick,  and  nearly  oval  in  the  males. 

Hexaloma,  Meig.  ( Heptaloma,  previously),  has  the  antennae  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  cyUndric,  with  the  last 
joint  very  long ;  ocelli  wanting. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  DIPTERA,— 
The  Notacantha, — 
Has,  like  the  last,  the  third  and  last  joint  of  the  antennae  transversely  annulated,  or  composed  of  five 
distinct  joints  (Chiromyza) ;  the  sucker  is  formed  of  only  four  pieces ;  the  proboscis,  of  which  the  stem 
is  very  short,  is  nearly  withdrawn  into  the  oral  cavity  :  the  membranous  consistence  of  this  organ,  and 
its  reflexed  lips  ;  its  clubbed  palpi,  also  reflexed ;  the  arrangement  of  the  wings,  which  are  mostly  crossed 
over  each  other ;  the  oval  or  orbicular  form  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  scutellum  often  armed  with 
points,  distinguish  the  Notacantha  from  the  Tabanides.  But  few  of  their  lanfe  have  been  observed : 
those  hitherto  observed,  and  which  have  been  described  by  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  Roscl,  are 
aquatic  (see  below),  and  approach  those  of  the  Athericera  by  their  soft  head  of  a  variable  form,  [?]  and 
by  their  habit  of  changing  to  pupie  beneath  their  own  skins  ;  but  they  preserve  their  former  size  and 
form,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Athericera.  The  larvae  of  other  Notacantha  {Xi/hphagzts),  live  in 
the  rotten  and  moist  parts  of  trees. 

We  divide  the  Notacantha  into  three  principal  sections,  \_Mydasii,  Decatoma,  and  Stratiomydes]. 

The  first,  Mydasii,  have  no  teeth  or  spines  on  the  scutellum ;  the  body  is  oblong,  mth  the  abdomen 
long,  triangular,  and  conical ;  the  wings  are  extended ;  the  antenna;,  which  constitute  the  chief 
character,  are  composed  either  of  five  distinct  joints,  two  of  which  form  in  some  a  club,  and  in  others 
the  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  stem  ;  or  of  three  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  largest,  nearly  cylindrical, 
gradually  pointed,  and  di%ided  into  three  annuli ;  so  that  these  organs  are  always  divided  into  five. 
If  we  except  Mydas,  in  which  we  have  the  rudiments  of  a  style,  neither  the  latter  nor  the  seta  exists 
in  any  of  these  Notacanthse  ;  probably  the  two  terminal  joints  represent  them. 

Some  have  the  antenncE  much  longer  than  the  head,  5-jointed,  terminated  in  an  elongate  mass  formed  of  the 
last  two  joints,  with  a  very  short  terminal  seta ;  the  hind  thighs  are  strong,  and  toothed  or  spiny  beneath.  The 
tarsi  have  only  two  pulvilli.  The  posterior  cells  are  closed  before  reaching  the  apex  of  the  wing.  These  Diptera 
compose  the  genus 

Mydas,— 
Which  is  divisible  into  two  subgenera. 

Cepfialocera,  Latr.,  has  the  proboscis  long,  and  advanced. 

Mydas  proper,  has  it  short,  and  terminated  by  two  large  lips. 

Others  have  the  antennie  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  and  cylindric  ;  the  tarsi  have  three  pulvilli,  and  the 
posterior  cells  extend  to  the  hind  margins  of  the  wings. 
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Chiromyza,  Wied.,  has  tlic  aiifonnK  with  live  aistinct  Joints. 

Pachyitomut,  Latr.,  has  the  antcmiK  3-jointeil,  the  third  joint  divided  into  tliree  annuli.  Tlic  Inna  of  P.  tijr. 
phoidet.  Pi.,  lives  beneath  the  bark  of  the  pine;  its  pupa  roscnil)lc8  that  of  tlieTnbani. 

The  second  section,  Decatoma,  Latr.,  lias  the  antenna;  always  composed  of  three  joints,  the  last 
being  longer,  without  a  style  or  seta,  and  divided  into  eight  annuli,  elavate  iu  some,  and  nearly 
cylindric,  or  elongate-conic  in  others.  The  wings  are  generally  incumbent  on  the  body,  and  the  tarsi 
have  three  pulvilli.  They  may  be  united  into  a  single  genus — 
XvLOPiiAors. 
Hermflia,  Latr.,  has  the  antennie  much  longer  than  the  head,  with  the  two  first  joints  very  short,  and  the  third 
very  lonff  and  compressed  ;  the  scutellum  is  narrowed. 

The  antenna;  in  the  others  arc  never  much  longer  than  the  head,  and  terminated  by  a  nearly  cylindnc,  or 
elonsnte-conic  joint.    Some  have  the  scutellum  not  spined. 

.\iiloplui!/us  proper,  has  the  body  lonp:  and  narrow,  with  the  antenna;  rather  longer  than  the  head,  terminated 
by  a  aubcylindricjoint.    A",  ofcr,  Latr. 

Acanthomera,  Wied.,  has  the  antenna;  at  least  as  long  as  the  head,  and  terminated  by  a  joint  m  the  form  of  an 
elongate  cone  ;  the  tivst  joint  larger  than  the  others;  the  abdomen  broad  and  flattened;  the  face  with  a  pointed 
beak;  the  two  joints  of  the  palpi  of  equal  size. 

Rapkiorhyiichus,  Wied..  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpi  very  short,  and  the  second  much  longer,  and  termmated 
in  a  point.    The  species  of  this  and  the  preceding  arc  of  large  size,  and  inhabit  South  America. 
The  others  have  the  scutellum  armed  with  spines. 

CVnomy/a,  Latr.  (Sici«,  Fabr.),  are  closely  allied  to  the  two  preceding  subgenera;  the  antenna  scarcely  longer 

than  the  head  ;  the  palpi  very  visible,  cyUndric,  pointed  at  the  tip,  with  two  equal-sized  joints.    The  scutellum 

has  two  spines.    S. /erruyineus,  F&h.  ,.,„■, 

Beris,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna;  rather  longer  than  the  head,  with  the  two  basal  joints  of  equal  size,  and  the  third 

elongate-conic.    The  scutellum  has  four  or  six  spines. 

Cyphomnia,  Wied.,  has  the  antenna;  still  more  elongate,  and  the  basal  joint  longer  than  the  second  ;  the  third 
linear  and  compressed.    The  scutellum  has  two  spines. 

[Ptiloeera,  Wied.],  (not  Ptilodactiilits,  as  written  by  Latreille),  has  the  antennie  emitting  three  or  four  linear, 
villose  filaments,  the  tips  being  nearly  setaceous.    The  scutellum  has  four  teeth. 

Plaliina,  Wied. ,  has  the  antenna;  filiform  ;  the  two  basal  joints  elongate-cylindric ;  the  scutellum  with  one  spine, 
[and  the  abdomen  very  greatly  dilated]. 

The  tMrd  section,  Stratiomydes,  Latr.,  has  also  the  antennae  3-jointed,  the  last  joint  offering  not 
more  than  five  or  six  annuli,  the  style,  or  seta,  not  included.  The  latter  exists  in  nearly  all ;  and  in 
those  which  do  not  possess  it  the  third  joint  is  long,  elongate-fusiform,  and  always  divided  into  five 
or  six  joints  ;  the  wings  are  always  incumuent  upon  each  other.  In  some  of  the  species,  which  have 
the  antenns  terminated  by  an  oval  or  globular  mass,  and  always  aristate,  the  scuteUum  is  not  spined. 
Tills  section  corresponds  with  the  genus 

Stratiomvs,  Geoff. 

Some  have  the  third  Joint  of  the  antenna;  elongate,  fusiform,  or  conical,  without  a  terminal  seta,  and  mostly 

terminated  by  a  2-jointed  style.    The  scutellum  armed  with  two  teeth,  or  spines,  in  the  majority. 

In  the  four  following  subgenera  the  proboscis  is  short,  and  the  front  of  the  head  does  not  form  a  beak. 

Wrn^iomv.  proper,  has  the  antennie  much  longer  than  the  head,  the  first  and  last  joint  greatly  elongated  ;  the 

last  with  at  least  five  distinct  joints,  without  a  sudden  style  at  the  tip.    The  larva;  have  the  body  long,  flat,  con- 

aceous,  and  annulose ;  the  three  terminal  Joints,  long  and  slender,  form  a  tail,  terminated  by  a  coronet  of  hairs  ; 

the  head  is  scaly,  small,  oblong,  and  famished  with  a  number  of  small  hooks,  serving  to  disturb  the  water,  in 

whirh  these  lari'a;  reside.  They  respire  by  extending  their 
tails  to  the  surface,  a  spiracle  being  situated  between  the 
scales,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  skin,  unchanged  in 
form,  serves  as  a  cocoon  to  the  inclosed  pupa,  which,  however, 
only  occupies  one  e-xtremity  of  the  larva  skin.  The  perfect 
insect  escapes  by  a  slit  made  through  the  second  segment. 
H.  chanurleort.  Fab.,  a  very  common  species. 
Odontomyia,  Meig.,  have  the  antenna;  scarcely  longer  than 
the  head,  with  the  first  two  joints  short,  nearly  equal,  the  third 
forming  an  elongate  cone,  slender,  with  at  least  five  distinct 
joints  ;  the  last  conic,  suddenly  compressed,  and  recurved. 

Bphippium,  Latr.  (Clitellaria,  Meig.),  has  the  antenna; 
scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  with  the  two  basal  joints  short, 
the  third  forming  a  shorter  cone,  thicker,  the  fourth  joint 
truncate-conic,  suddenly  narrowed  at  tip,  and  terminated  by  a 
2-jointed  style.  S.  ephipphm.  Fab.  (E.  Ihoracicum,  Latr.). 
the  shortness  of  the  antennae,  which  are  also  styliferous,  but  with 
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Oxycera,  Meig-,  similar  to  Ephippium 
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the  third  joiut  shorter,  nearly  ovoid,  and  the  fourth  joint  shorter,  the  style  not  terminal,  but  dorsal.  0.  llif- 
potcon.  Fab. 

Nemotflt/s,  Geoff.,  differs  from  the  preceding:  in  having  the  proboscis  long:,  siphon-shaped,  elbowed  at  the 
base,  and  lodf:;cd  in  a  frontal  protuberance  of  the  head,  like  a  beak. 

In  the  others  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna-  forms,  with  the  preceding,  an  ovoid  or  globular  mass,  terminated 
by  a  long  seta.    The  scutellum  is  rarely  spined. 

Ckri/sochtora,  Latr.  (Sarfftts,  Fab.),  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna  conic,  and  terminated  by  a  seta. 

Surgux,  Fab.,  has  the  same  joint  subovoid,  or  nearly  globose,  rounded,  or  obtuse  at  the  tip,  with  the  seta  dorsal. 
The  first  joiut  is  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  scutellum  rarely  spined  ;  the  body  often  elongate,  green,  or  coppery,  and 
brilliant.  Musca  cupraria,  Linn.,  a  very  common  species,  the  larva  of  which  resides  in  cow  dung,  and  is  of  an 
oval,  oblong  form,  narrowed  and  pointed  in  front,  with  a  scaly  head  furnished  with  two  hooks.  It  becomes  a  pupa 
beneath  its  own  skin,  and  without  materially  altering  its  form. 

Vappo,  Latr.  {Pachygaster,  Meig.),  differs  chiefly  from  Sargus  in  the  antennffi  being  shorter,  with  the  basal  joints 
transverse. 

Our  second  general  division  of  those  Diptera  which  have  a  sucker  received  in  the  prohoscis, 
or  sheath,  and  the  antennje  only  2-  or  3-jointed,  comprises  those  which  have  the  proboscis 
generally  membranous,  bilabiate,  long,  elbowed,  and  bearing  two  palpi  implanted  a  little 
above  the  elbow,  and  most  commonly  received  into  the  oral  cavity,  and  has  only  two  pieces 
in  the  sucker,  when  it  is  always  protruded.  The  last  joint  of  the  antenna;,  always  furnished 
with  a  style  or  seta,  has  no  annidar  division.  The  i)alpi  are  hidden  in  repose.  This  division 
forms 

THE  FIFTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  DIPTERA,— 
The  Athericera, — 

The  proboscis  of  which  is  generally  terminated  by  two  large  lips ;  the  sucker  has  never  more  than 
four,  and  often  only  two  pieces.  The  larvje  have  the  body  very  soft,  contractile,  annulated,  narrower 
in  front,  with  the  head  of  a  variable  figure,  and  its  external  organs  consisting  of  one  or  two  hooks, 
accompanied  in  some  genera  with  fleshy  lobes,  and  probalily  in  all  with  a  sort  of  tongue  destined  to 
receive  the  nutritive  fluids.  The  spiracles  are  four  in  number ;  two  placed  in  the  prothorax,  and  two 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  on  scaly  plates ;  each  of  the  latter  is  formed,  ia  many,  of  three  small 
spiracles  close  together.  These  larvae  do  not  change  their  skins  ;  that  which  they  first  possess  hardens, 
and  becomes  a  kind  of  cocoon  for  the  pupa.  It  also  shortens,  and  assumes  an  oval  form  ;  the  anterior 
part,  which  was  slenderest  in  the  larva,  thickens.  We  also  discover  in  it  traces  of  articulation,  and 
often  vestiges  of  spiracles,  although  they  no  longer  serve  for  respiration.  [The  manner  in  which  the 
transformation  to  the  pupa  state  is  effected,  is  described  in  the  general  observations  on  the  order,  and 
need  not  be  repeated.] 

Few  of  the  Athericera  are  carnivorous  in  the  perfect  state.  They  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  on 
flowers,  leaves,  and  sometimes  on  human  excrement. 

This  family  comprises  the  genera  Conops,  (Estrus,  and  the  major  part  of  that  of  Musca,  of 
Liunseus. 

We  naturally  commence  with  those  species  of  the  latter  genus,  which  have  the  sucker  formed  of 
four  pieces  and  not  of  two,  as  in  all  the  other  Athericera.     They  form  a  first  tribe,  Svrphid^. 

The  proboscis  is  always  long,  membranous,  elbowed  near  the  base,  terminated  by  two  large  Ups,  and 

the  sucker  inclosed  in  an  upper  canal ;  the  upper  piece  of  the  sucker  is  thick,  and  notched  at  the  tip, 

the  others  are  slender ;  to  each  of  the  two  labial  ones,  representing  maxillae,  is  attached  a  small, 

blender  palpus ;  the  head  is  hemispherical,  and  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the  eyes,  especially  in 

the  males.     Its  anterior  extremity  is  mostly  produced  like  a  muzzle,  or  beak,  receiving  the  proboscis 

when  it  is  folded  in  inaction.     Many  species  resemble  Humble-bees,  and  others  Wasps.     This  tribe 

comprises  but  a  single  genus, 

Syrphus, — 

A  first  general  division  of  which  is  composed  of  those  with  the  proboscis  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax. 

Some  of  these  have  the  front  of  the  head  produced  into  an  eminence  above  the  oral  cavity  ;  at  the  head  of 
these  are  placed  such  as  have  the  seta  of  the  antennae  plumose ;  the  body  short  and  hairy,  resembling  Humble-bees. 

VolucellOt  Geoffr.,  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  oblong,  its  outline  forming  a  curvilinear  and  elongate 
triangle. 

Musca  mystacettt  Linn.,  a  very  common  species,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  nests  of  Bombi,  its  body  being 
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prailuully  widened  behind,  with  small  points  on  the  sides,  and  tcnninatod  by  six  filaments.  It  is  furnished  beneath 
with  two  spiracles  and  six  fleshy  lobes,  each  armed  with  three  lon^  hooks. 

Sericumi/ia,  Meiff.,  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna:  semiorbicular. 

Erisialisy  Meiff.,  restricted  to  the  species  which  have  the  seta  villose,  and  which  differ  from  \  olucctin  in  ihc 
wiiius,  wliich  have  the  outer  cell  closed  by  the  posterior  edpe  of  the  win(f. 

Others  differ  from  the  preceding  by  havini;  the  seta  of  the  antennae  simple,  or  without  distinct  hairs  ;  the  body 
short,  and  the  abdomen  triangular. 

The  two  following  subgenera  have  the  last  outer  cell  of  the  wiiiRa  strongly  sinuated  on  the  outer  ed^e,  and  the 
body  is  generally  h.iiry. 

J/«//Wn,  Meig.,  bus  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna;  transversely  trapeziform. 

IffiopAituSt  Meig.,  has  the  same  joint  of  a  semi-oval  form;  the  body  less  hairy  than  in  the  preceding.  The 
lan.*if  of  many  have  the  body  terminated  by  a  long  tail,  which  they  can  elongate  and  elevate  perpendicularly  until 
it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water  or  cloaca  in  which  they  reside,  in  order  to  respire  by  means  of  the  aperture  at 
its  extremity.  Their  interior  presents  two  large  and  very  brilliant  trachea*,  which,  near  the  tail,  are  much  folded, 
and  kept  in  constant  agitation ;  vessels  filled  with  rain-water  often  contain  many  of  these  larva;.  Type,  Muxca  tena.ij 
Linn.,  a  very  common  species,  resembling  in  size  and  colour  the  maleof  the  Hive  Bee.  Its  larva  is  rat-tailed  ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  so  tough,  that  the  strongest  pressure  will  not  destroy  it. 

Others  differ  in  having  the  outer  cell  of  the  wings  closed  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  its  outer  edge  being 
straight,  or  but  feebly  sinuated  ;  the  frontal  prominence  is  very  short,  and  the  abdomen  narrower  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Sj/rphu4  proper,  (Saeva,  Fabr.),  has  the  abdomen  narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Tlieir  larvae  feed  only 
upon  all  kinds  of  Aphides,  which  they  often  hold  up  in  the  air,  and  suck  them  very  quickly  ;  the  body  of  these 
larva:  is  of  an  elongate-conic  form,  uneven,  and  even  sometimes  spinose.  When  ready  to  metamorpliose,  they  fix 
themselves  to  leaves  or  other  substances  by  a  glutinous  secretion  ;  the  body  shortens,  and  its  anterior  end,  which 
was  the  slenderest,  becomes  the  thickest.    Sc<cra  RibesUt  Fabr.,  [a  very  common  species]. 

Chrysogastery  Meig.,  has  the  forehead  of  the  females  channelled  on  each  side ;  and  the  nasal  eminence  is  thicker. 

Baccha^  Meig.,  diO'ers  from  the  last  in  having  the  abdomen  narrow  at  the  base,  and  swollen  at  the  tip.  I  think 
the  i^t/rphM  coHopscus  [genus  Doros]^  ought  to  be  added  to  this,  although  the  palette  of  its  auteunre  is  less 
orbicular. 

We  now  pass  to  other  subgenera,  agreeing  with  the  preceding  in  the  form  of  the  muzzle,  but  the  antenna:  are  at 
least  as  long  as  the  face. 

Paragust  Linn.,  has  the  antennae  not  fixed  on  a  common  footstalk,  and  their  length  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  head. 

In  the  tive  following,  they  arise  from  a  common  elevated  footstalk,  and  are  larger  than  the  head. 

5>>AffOJ«j/m,  Ijitr.,  has  the  seta  lateral,  and  inserted  on  the  second  joint;  the  third  joint  being  very  short.  A 
species  from  Carolina. 

Psarus,  has  the  seta  inserted  on  the  back  of  the  third  joint,  near  the  top ;  this  joint  is  nearly  oval,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  second  joint ;  the  peduncle  of  the  antennae  is  more  elevated  than  in  the  analogous  genera. 

Chrysotoxnm,  Meig.,  has  the  seta  inserted  on  the  third  joint,  near  the  base;  this  joint  is  the  longest,  forming  a 
narrow  and  elongate  triangle;  the  two  others  are  nearly  equally  long. 

Ccria,  Fabr.,  has  the  seta  terminal ;  the  body  narrow  and  elongate,  like  that  of  a  Wasp ;  the  second  and  third 
joints  of  the  antenna  form  a  fusiform  mass  ;  the  abdomen  is  long  and  cylindric. 

Callicera,  Meig.,  has  the  seta  terminal,  and  the  body  short,  bread,  and  silky.  The  nasal  prominence  does  not 
exist  in  the  following  subgenera;  the  antennal  seta  is  nearly  always  simple^  and  the  wings  incumbent  on  each 
other. 

Ceratophya,  Wied.  {with  an  unarmed  scutellum),  and 

Aphritesy  Latr.  {Microdoiiy  Meig.,  with  the  scutellum  armed  with  two  teeth),  agree  with  the  last  subgenera  in  the 
length  of  the  antennte,  close  together  at  the  base.  In  the  following,  they  are  shorter  than  the  head ;  and  the  hind 
legs  are  often  large,  especially  in  one  sex. 

Merodoji,  Meig.  (having  the  abdomen  triangular  and  conical),  and 

Ascidf  Meig.  (with  the  abdomen  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  clavate),  have  the  palette  of  the  antcnnse  oblong-tri- 
angular.   In  the  following  it  is  short,  or  but  slightly  elongated,  sub-orbicular,  or  sub-ovoid. 

Sphegina,  has  the  abdomen  clavate,  as  in  Ascia.    In  the  others,  it  is  triangular,  conic,  or  subcyiindrical. 

Some  of  these  have  the  wings  not  extending  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  some  have  the  hind 
thighs  thickened,  and  armed  with  numerous  small  spines. 

Enmerus,  Mei?.,  to  which  we  add  his  Xylota,  which  differs  only  in  having  the  abdomen  narrower,  and  almost 
linear.    M.  pipiens,  Linn. 

Milesia,  Latr.  {Tropidia,  Meig.),  has  the  two  hind  legs  much  longer  than  the  others,  with  the  thighs  much  thicker, 
and  armed  with  a  single  tooth ;  in  many,  the  abdomen  is  conical. 

Pipiza,  Meig.  (and  Psilota,  Meig.),  have  the  hind  legs  little  longer  than  the  otliers ;  the  abdomen  depressed  and 
semi-elliiitic.    These  Diptera  have  much  affinity  with  the  Syrphi  and  Cltrysogasteri. 

Brachyopa,  Hoffm.,  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  the  wings  extending  far  beyond  the  abdomen,  [in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  that  part  of  the  body].    They  otherwise  resemble  Milesia.,  and  appear  to  lead  to  Rhingia. 

R/iingia,  Scop.,  forms  the  second  general  division  of  the  Syrphies,  having  the  probosci  s  longer  than  the  head  and 
tliorax,  and  nearly  linear. 
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Pelecocera,  Hoff.,  is  unknown  to  me,  but  is  at  once  distinguislied  from  all  with  tlie  antennae  shorter  than  the 
head,  by  the  short,  thick  seta  of  the  antennae. 

The  sucker  of  all  the  other  Athericirse  is  only  composed  of  two  sela;,  of  which  the  upper  represents 
the  lahrum,  and  the  lower  the  tongue. 

These  Athericera;  form  three  small  tribes,  which  correspond  with  the  genera  (Es/rus  and  Conops 
of  Linnaeus,  and  with  that  of  Musca  of  Fabricius,  as  at  first  proposed  by  him. 

As  Stomoxys  and  Bucenies  are  connected  with  the  last  of  these  genera,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
tribe  (EsTRiDES,  Latreille,  which  is  composed  of  the  genus 

ffisTRUs,  Linn.,— 
Well  characterised  by  possessing,  in  the  place  of  a  mouth,  only  three  tubercles,  or  but  slight  rudiments 
of  a  proboscis  and  palpi. 

These  insects  have  the  appearance  of  large  meat-flies,  very  hairy,  their  hairs  being  generally  coloured 
in  rings,  like  Humble-bees.  Their  antenna  are  very  short,  each  inserted  in  an  excavation  below  the 
forehead,  and  terminated  by  a  rounded  palette,  bearing  on  its  back,  near  the  base,  a  simple  seta  ;  the 
wings  are  generally  apart ;  the  alulets  large,  and  hiding  the  balancers  ;  the  tarsi  are  terminated  by  two 
ungues,  and  two  pulvilU. 

These  insects  are  found  but  rarely  in  the  perfect  state,  the  time  of  their  appearance  being  very 
limited.  As  they  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  various  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  it  is  in  woods 
and  pastures  frequented  by  these  animals  that  they  are  to  be  sought  after.  Each  species  of  ffistrus  is 
ordinarily  parasitic  upon  a  single  mammiferous  animal,  selecting,  as  the  situation  for  its  eggs,  that  part 
of  the  body  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  larvse,  which  either  remain  in  that  particular  situation,  or  are 
passed  from  thence  to  a  more  favourable  place  of  developement.  The  Ox,  Horse,  Ass,  Rein-deer,  Stag, 
Antelope,  Camel,  Sheep,  and  Hare,  are  the  only  quadrupeds  hitherto  known  to  be  subject  to  the 
presence  of  the  larvre  of  (Estri.  These  animals  appear  to  have  a  strange  dread  of  the  insect,  when  it 
seeks  to  lay  its  eggs  upon  them. 

The  nature  of  the  abode  of  these  larvse  is  of  three  kinds,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  cutaneous, 
cervical,  or  gastric,  according  as  they  reside  either  in  tumours  formed  in  the  skin,  or  in  some  parts  of 
the  head  or  stomach  of  the  animal  destined  to  support  them.  The  eggs,  whence  the  larvae  of  the  first 
kind  are  hatched,  are  placed  by  the  parent  fly  beneath  the  skin  [of  oxen,  &c.],  which  it  [is  stated  by 
some  authors,  including  Latreille,  but  evidently  erroneously,]  to  pierce  with  its  ovipositor,  composed  of 
four  tubes,  entering  into  one  another,  and  armed  at  the  tip  with  two  hooks,  and  two  other  pieces ;  this 
instrument  is  formed  of  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen.  These  larvae,  called  taons  by  the 
French  peasantry  [and  worbles  or  womils  by  the  English],  have  no  need  to  change  their  situation, 
finding  themselves,  as  soon  as  born  [or  rather  as  soon  as  they  have  buried  beneath  the  skin],  in  the 
midst  of  a  purulent  humour,  which  serves  them  for  nourishment.  The  eggs  of  the  other  species  are 
merely  stuck  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  either  close  to  natural  and  internal  cavities,  into  which 
tlie  larvae  easily  penetrate,  and  there  fix  themselves,  or  where  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking  itself, 
whereby  the  larvie  are  carried  by  the  tongue  into  the  mouth,  and  so  pass  to  the  place  [in  the  stomach] 
destined  to  receive  them.  It  is  thus  that  the  Sheep  Bot-fly  places  its  eggs  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
nostrils  of  that  quadruped,  which  becomes  agitated,  stamps  the  ground  with  its  fore  feet,  and  hurries 
away  with  its  head  to  the  ground ;  the  larva  insinuates  itself  into  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses, 
and  fixes  itself  to  the  internal  membrane  with  which  they  are  lined,  by  means  of  two  strong  hooks 
with  which  its  mouth  is  armed.  It  is  thus,  also,  that  the  Horse  Bot-fly  deposits  its  eggs,  without 
settling,  by  hovering  in  the  air  at  intervals  over  the  inner  part  of  the  legs,  at  the  sides  of  the  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  on  the  withers.  (Estrus  hamorrlmidalis,  the  larva  of  which  also  hves  in  the  stomach  of 
the  Horse,  places  its  eggs  upon  the  lips  ;  the  larvae,  attaching  themselves  to  the  tongue,  pass  by  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  where  they  subsist  on  the  humour  secreted  by  its  inner  membrane.  They 
are  generally  found  round  the  pylorus,  and  rarely  in  the  intestines.  They  often  exist  in  great  numbers, 
hanging  like  a  hunch  of  grapes :  Mr.  Clark,  nevertheless,  considers  that  they  are  rather  serviceable  than 
otherwise  to  the  Horse. 

These  larvae  have,  in  general,  a  conical  form,  and  are  destitute  of  legs.  Their  body  is  composed  of 
eleven  segments,  exclusive  of  the  head,  furnished  with  small  tubercles  and  spines,  often  arranged  in 
bands,  and  which  facilitate  their  progression.     The  principal  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  in  a 
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scaly  plate  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  thickest.  It  appears  that  their  number 
and  arrangement  are  different  in  the  gastric  larvs :  it  also  appears  that  the  mouth  of  the  cutaneous 
larvae  is  only  composed  of  fleshy  lobes,  whilst  that  of  the  internal  larvae  is  armed  with  two  strong, 
bent  hooks. 

When  the  larva;  have  obtained  their  full  size,  they  quit  their  former  abode,  fall  to  the  earth,  an<l 
there  hide  themselves,  in  order  to  undergo  those  transformations  to  pupa;  beneath  their  own  skin,  like 
the  other  Diptera  of  this  division.  The  gastric  larva;  pass  through  the  intestines  and  escape  by  the 
anus,  probably  with  the  excrement.     It  is  generally  in  June  and  July  that  these  changes  take  place. 

M.  Humboldt  has  observed,  in  South  America,  Indians  with  the  abdomen  covered  with  small 
tumours,  produced,  as  he  believed,  by  the  larva;  of  (Estri ;  and  later  obsenations  appear  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  These  larva;  probably  belonged  to  the  genus  Cutcrebra  of  Clark,  the  larva;  of  which 
reside  beneath  the  skin  of  several  mamraiferous  animals.  It  also  appears,  from  various  testimony, 
tliat  larva;  analogous  to  those  Qistri  have  been  extracted  from  the  maxillary  or  frontal  sinuses  of 
Man  ;  but  these  observations  have  not  been  pursued. 
Some  have  a  small  and  retractile  proboscis. 

Cntercbra,  Clark,  has  the  seta  of  the  antcnnic  plumose,  and  the  palpi  not  visible.  (Estnts  buecattis.  Fab. ; 
Cuitirtili,  Clark  ;  and  Epftipphtm,  Latr. ;  all  from  America. 

Cephenemtiiay  Latr.,  has  the  seta  simple,  and  the  palpi  evident.  CEstrus  Trompe,  Fab.,  the  larva  of  which  infests 
the  frontal  sinus  of  the  Rein-deer. 
The  others  have  no  proboscis,  and  the  seta  of  the  antennae  is  always  simple. 
(Edematjena,  Latr.,  lias  two  palpi.     CEitrus  Tarandi,  the  Bot  of  the  Reindeer. 
The  following  have  no  palpi. 

Uvpoderma,  Latr.,  with  a  small  oral  aperture  like  a  Y.  (Estrut  Boris,  the  larva  of  which  resides  in  tumours  on 
the  back  of  t)xen. 

Cephalemyia,  Latr.,  has  two  small  tubercles  like  points,  which  are  the  vestiges  of  palpi ;  the  alulets  cover  the 
balancers.    (Estrut  OvU,  the  Sheep  Bot-tly,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  Sheep. 

(Ettrus  proper  (Gaalrus,  Meij.,  Oasterupliiliis,  Leach),  has  two  similar  tubercles, 
but  the  wings  cross  each  other,  and  the  alulets  only  partially  cover  the  halteres. 

(Ettrus  Equi,  the  Great  Horse  Bot,  ha:morrhoidalis,  vetei-imis,  &c.  This  differs 
in  the  cells,  extending  to  the  hind  edge  of  the  wings,  whereas  in  all  the  rest  (which 
Leach  and  Meigen  retain  under  the  name  of  (Estrus)  the  cells  are  closed  before  reach- 
ing the  hind  margin. 

The  third  tribe  of  the  Atbericera,  that  of  the  Conopsarub,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  proboscis  is  always  exserted  and  siphon-shaped,  either  cylin- 
dric,  conical,  or  setaceous.  The  reticulation  of  the  wings  is  tlie  same  as  in 
our  first  division  of  Muscides.  The  majority  of  these  insects  are  found  oa 
plants.  They  compose  the  genus 
Fit.  ij..— <,Mien.[.iMiu.  e.jui  CoNOPS,  Linna;us. 

Some  have  the  body  long  and  narrow ;  the  abdomen  long,  clavate,  and  bent  under  at  the  tip,  with 
the  male  organs  exposed. 
One  portion  of  these  has  the  proboscis  only  elbowed  at  the  base. 

Siiatropus,  Wied.  (Cep/ienes,  Latr.),  has  the  antenna;  much  longer  than  the  head,  the  last  joint  alone  forming 
the  club,  without  a  style,  and  the  abdomen  long  and  slender.  South  American  insects,  Uke  small  species 
ofSpliex. 

Conops  proper,  has  the  antennae  much  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  last  two  joints  form  together  a  mass,  with 
a  terminal  style. 

Conops  riifipes.  Fab.,  which  undergoes  its  transformations  in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  living  Bombi,  escaping 
between  the  segments.    An  apod  larva,  found  in  Bombus  lapidarius,  being  probably  that  of  this  species,  has  fur- 
nished Messrs.  Audouin  and  Lachat  materials  for  some  fine  anatomical  observations. 
Zodion,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  shorter  than  the  head,  terminating  in  an  ovoid  mass. 

Muopa,  Fab.,  has  the  proboscis  elbowed  at  the  base,  and  again  near  the  middle,  the  apex  being  bent  under,  and 
the  antennae  shorter  than  the  head.    [Several  British  species.] 

The  others  {Slomo.ry<t<s,  Jleig.),  resemble  domestic  Flies  in  their  general  form,  the  arrangement  of 
their  wings,  the  antennae  terminated  by  a  palette  shorter  than  the  head,  and  furnished  with  a  seta, 
and  the  abdomen  short  and  conical,  without  external  appendages. 

Stomoxys  proper,  has  the  proboscis  only  elbowed  at  the  base.  T>'pe,  Conops  calcitrans,  Linn,  [a  very  common 
insect,  often  observed  on  windows,  and  which  is  the  species]  which  pricks  onr  tegs  so  sharply,  especially 
before  rain. 
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Bucentes,  Latr.  iSfomoxys,  Fab.,  Sipftona,  Mei^.)»  has  the  proboscis  elbowed  twice,  as  in  Myopa. 
CarnuSf  which  Nitzsch  refers  to  this  family,  is  distinguished  by  having  only  the  rudiments  of  win^s  ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  proboscis,  and  the  form  of  its  autennse  and  body,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  comes  near  Stomoxys. 

The  fourth  and  last  tribe,  Muscides,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  ha\ing  a  proboscis 
always  Tery  apparent,  membranous,  and  bilabiate,  generally  bearing  two  palpi  (except  in  Phora),  and 
capable  of  being  entirely  withdrawn  into  the  oral  cavity,  and  a  sucker  of  two  pieces.  The  antennse 
always  terminated  by  a  palette  with  a  lateral  seta. 

These  Athericera  embrace  the  ancient  genus  Musca  of  Fabricius,  which  the  works  of  Fallen  and 
Meigen  (without  speaking  of  our  own)  have  singularly  modified.  The  difficulties,  however,  which 
oppose  its  investigation,  are  nevertheless  far  from  removed ;  for  although  these  authors  have  estab- 
Hshed  a  great  number  of  genera,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some,  such  as  Tachina  and  Anthomyia,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  magazines.  In  the  work  of  Meigen,  which  is  confined  to  the  European 
Diptera,  the  first  of  these  genera  comprises  315  species,  and  the  second  213.  Dr.  Robineau  Desvoidy, 
anxious  to  complete  these  researches  and  serve  science,  has  undertaken  with  much  zeal  the  special 
study  of  the  Muscides,  which  he  terms  Myodaires,  and  has  presented  a  memoir  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  [since  published].  As  Latreille,  however,  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
general  distribution  of  this  tribe  through  the  report  of  M.  de  Blainville,  presented  to  the  Academy,  he 
was  not  able  to  make  use  of  it :  indeed,  it  would  too  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  do  so,  and 
probably  alarm  young  naturahsts  by  the  multitude  of  genera  which  he  has  established,  and  which 
appeared  to  the  reporter  to  be  too  slightly  characterized.  We  think  that  the  work  of  Meigen,  except 
in  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  two  genera  above  mentioned,  is  quite  sufficient,  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  science.  [The  vast  extent  of  this  tribe,  which  probably  equals  that  of  all  the  other  Diptera  united 
together,  has,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  Latreille,  rendered  the  establishment  of  many  additional 
genera  requisite.  M.  Macquart,  in  his  Hisfoire  Naturelle  des  Dipteres,  and  Messrs.  HaUday  and 
Walker,  in  various  detached  memoirs,  have  added  to  the  number  of  those  proposed  by  Meigen,  although 
they  have  materially  reduced  the  number  proposed  by  Robineau  Desvoidy,  which  amounted  to  331, 
divided  into  ten  primary  groups,  two  of  which  still  remain  unpublished,  and  which  will  of  course 
increase  the  number  of  his  genera.] 
This  tribe  comprises  the  genus 

Musca. 

The  first  section  comprises  those  species  which  have  the  antenna;  inserted  near  the  forehead  ;  the 
palpi  placed  upon  the  proboscis,  and  retractile  with  it  into  the  oral  cavity,  and  transverse  nerves  to  the 
wings.     This  section  comprises  eight  principal  groups,  or  subtribes. 

The  first  division  (CkeophiLjS;)  has  verj'  large  alulets,  nearly  covering  the  balancers.  The  wings  are 
generally  apart,  with  the  two  terminal  and  external  cells  of  the  posterior  limb  closed  hy  a  transverse 
nervure. 

Some  of  these  have  the  epistome  not  beak-like,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  not  advanced  into  horns. 

A  portion  of  these  have  the  seta  of  the  antennae  naked. 

Eckinomt/ia,  Dumeril,  has  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  longest ;  the  last  is  nearly  trapezoidal,  with  the  seta 
biarticulate  at  its  base.  Musca  grossa,  Linn.,  the  largest  known  species,  nearly  as  large  as  a  Humble-bee.  It  is 
black,  very  bristly,  with  the  head  buif,  eyes  brown,  and  base  of  the  wings  reddish.  It  makes  a  loud  buzzing, 
settles  upon  flowers  in  woods,  and  often  upon  cow-  dung,  on  which  its  larva  resides ;  the  body  of  which  is  yellowish, 
shining,  conical,  with  a  single  hook,  and  two  fleshy  horns  at  its  anterior  extremity;  the  other  being  terminated 
by  a  circular  plate,  upon  which  are  two  spiracles,  each  placed  upon  a  lenticular  lobe,  elevated  in  the  middle. 
The  segment  after  the  head  is  also  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  spiracle.  In  the  cocoon  of  the  pupa,  which  is 
also  conical,  the  posterior  extremity  also  presents  two  more  distinct  spiracles  ;  its  contour  formed  by  a  plate  with 
nine  flaps.  [It  ajipears  to  me  that  Latreille  has  erred  in  referring  R^aumur*s  figures  to  Echinomyia  grossa.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  those  of  the  transformations  of  Mesembrina  meridiana.  I  presume  that  the  larva  of  Echinomyia 
grossa  is  a  parasite.] 

In  the  other  Creophilae  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  never  shorter  than  the  second.  Sometimes  the  face  is 
nearly  naked,  and  never  clothed  with  long  bristles. 

Gonia,  Meig.,  has  the  seta  of  the  antennie  elbowed,  and  the  abdomen  with  distinct  segments,  and  convex. 

Miltogramma,  Meig.,  has  the  abdomen  also  convex,  with  distinct  joints,  and  the  seta  of  the  antennje  straight. 

Triia,  Meig.,  difi'ers  from  Miltogramma  in  having  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  scarcely  longer  than  the 
second. 

In  the  four  following  subgenera  the  abdomen  is  swollen,  with  the  articulations  indistinct,  or  flattened. 
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Gi/mnotoma,  Meig.,  has  the  abdomen  vesicular,  with  indistinct  articulations,  and  the  antenna;  as  long  as 
the  head. 

Cutogiistery  L4ltr.,  has  the  abdomen  similar,  but  the  antcnnx  much  shorter. 

Phasia,  -MeiR-,  has  the  abdomen  very  Hat  and  semicircular,  and  the  tibia;  but  slightly  bristly. 

Trichiopodttt  Latr.,  has  the  abdomen  Hat  hut  oblonff,  and  the  hind  tibia;  with  a  row  of  lamclliform  bristles. 

Sometimes  the  lace  has  two  rows  of  long  bristles,  like  moustaches,  two  being  larger  than  the  rest. 

The  three  following  have  the  wings  vibratile,  and  the  abdomen  narrow  and  elongate  •,  the  antenna  are  not 
shorter  than  the  face. 

Lophosia,  Meig.,  has  the  last  joint  of  the  antenna;  forming  a  large  triangular  palette. 

Ocj/ptera^  ^leig.,  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna;  seldom  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  forming  a  linear 
or  oblong  square.  M.  Dufour  has  observed  the  transfonnations  of  two  species  ;  the  larva  of  O.  cassidte^  residing 
in  the  visceral  cavity  of  Cassida  bicolur,  and  that  of  O.  bicotor,  in  the  same  cavity  of  Pentatoma  prisea ;  both  tbese 
larva;  feed  on  the  fatty  matter  of  the  insects  they  infest;  their  bodies  are  oblong,  soft,  whitish,  perfectly  glabroua 
and  contractile,  and  terminated  by  a  sort  of  siphon  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  body,  of  a  more  solid  consistence, 
and  unchangeable  in  its  form,  with  two  hooks  at  the  tip  :  the  posterior  extremity  of  this  siphon,  occupying  one 
of  the  metuthoracic  spiracles  [of  the  insect  infested],  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  enables  the  parasite  to  respire. 
Neither  antenna;  nor  eyes  have  been  observed.  It  is  in  the  same  situation  that  the  larva  changes  to  the  pupa  state. 
This  [or  rather  the  old  larva  skin]  is  ovoid,  without  any  trace  of  segments,  with  several  tubercles  at  one  end.  It 
quits  its  abode  before  assuming  the  perfect  state,  either  without  destroying  the  insect,  or  the  larva  infested,  or 
after  it  has  killed  it. 

Mdanopbora,  Meig.,  has  the  antenna;  much  shorter;  the  antenna:  not  extending  lower  than  the  middle  of  the 
face ;  the  outer  terminal  cell  is  more  advanced  posteriorly  than  the  inner  one. 

The  abdomen  of  the  other  Creophila;  is  but  little  elongated,  triangular ;  and  the  wings  are  not  vibratile. 

Pbania^  Meig.,  has  the  abdomen  4-jointed ;  the  tip  being  elongated,  narrowed,  and  folded  beneath ;  the  third 
joint  of  the  antenna;  is  long  and  linear. 

Xysta,  Meig.,  has  the  abdomen  5-  or  6-jointed,  and  the  antennae  short,  with  the  la-st  two  joints  nearly  equal ;  the 
hind  tibia;  are  rather  curved,  compressed,  and  ciliated. 

Tachina,  Fabr.,  has  the  abdomen  4-jointed,  but  not  recurved  at  the  tip ;  the  antennae  as  long,  or  nearly  as  long, 
as  the  head ;  the  last  joint  longer  than  the  preceding.  Some  of  the  species,  forming  a  peculiar  group,  live  whilst 
larvaB  in  the  bodies  of  dififerent  caterpillars,  which  they  destroy. 

We  now  pass  to  Creophilie  which  have  the  seta  of  the  antenna  evidently  villosc  or  plumose ;  the  third  joint 
always  forms  an  elongated  palette,  and  is  longer  than  the  preceding  joint. 

Dexia,  Meig.,  has  the  habit  of  Ocyptera,  with  the  abdomen  narrow  and  elongated,  especially  in  the  males. 

Miuca  proper  [ilesembrina,  Meig.),  has  the  abdomen  triangular,  the  eyes  contiguous,  or  very  close  together  in 
the  males.  Here  are  to  be  arranged  the  majority  of  the  flies  of  which  the  larva;  feed  upon  meat,  carcases,  &c.,  and 
others  in  manure.  They  have  all  the  form  of  soft  worms  ;  whitish  in  colour ;  destitute  of  feet ;  thickened  and  truncate 
at  the  posterior  extremity,  and  pointed  at  the  other  end,  where  are  one  or  two  hooks,  with  which  these  larva;  gnaw 
their  food,  and  of  which  they  h,isten  the  corruption.  They  undergo  their  changes  in  a  very  few  days  [in  the 
summer] ;  the  females  have  the  extremity  of  the  body  narrowed,  and  elongated  into  a  tube,  to  enable  them  to  bui-y 
their  eggs.  Musca  vomiloria,  Linn.,  the  Common  Meat  Fly,  with  the  forehead  fulvous ;  the  thorax  black,  and  ab- 
domen blue,  with  black  marks.  It  possesses  a  remarkably  line  sense  of  smelling,  and  makes  a  loud  buzzing  noise, 
when  it  enters  our  houses  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  meat.  Deceived  by  the  odour  of  Arum  dracunmlus 
when  in  flower,  it  sometimes  deposits  its  eggs  in  that  flower ;  when  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  it  quits  its  food 
and  descends  into  the  earth,  or  else  undergoes  its  change  in  some  dry  and  retired  situation.  M.  dumestica,  Linn., 
the  small  Common  Domestic  Fly,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  moist  manure. 

Harcophaga,  Meig.,  diflers  from  .Musca,  by  the  eyes  being  wide  apart  in  both  sexes ;  the  eggs  in  some  species 
are  hatched  within  the  abdomen  of  the  parent,  as  is  the  case  with  il.  carnaria,  Linn,  [a  very  abundant  species], 
which  is  larger  and  longer  than  the  Jleat  Fly :  the  female  deposits  her  young  larvae  upon  flesh,  carcases,  and 
sometimes  in  the  wounds  of  persons. 

We  terminate  the  Creophilie  by  some  subgenera  contrasting  with  the  preceding  in  the  form  of  the  head,  situation 
of  the  wings,  or  of  their  external  cells. 

AchiaSy  Fabr.,  remarkable  for  the  horn-like  elongations  of  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  with  the  antennae  inserted  high 
in  the  forehead. 

Idia,  Meig.,  has  the  front  of  the  head  produced  into  a  beak. 

The  two  following  have  the  terminal  cells  of  the  wings  extending  to  the  posterior  edge ;  the  abdomen  is 
flattened. 

Lispe,  Latr.,  has  the  body  oblong ;  the  antenna;  nearly  as  long  as  the  face  ;  and  the  style  plumose. 

ArgyrilU,  Latr.,  has  the  body  short ;  the  abdomen  very  flat,  nearly  semicircular ;  the  head  short  and  broad  ;  the 
antennx  very  short ;  with  the  seta  elbowed. 

In  all  the  remaining  Muscides,  the  alulets  are  small,  or  nearly  obsolete  ;  the  balancers  exposed;  and 
the  principal  nerves  of  the  wings  extending  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wings,  which  closes  the  posterior 
cells. 

A  second  general  division  of  the  Muscides,  that  of  the  jVnthomtzides,  is  composed  of  species  having 
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the  appearance  of  Common  Flies ;  the  wings  not  vibratile ;  the  antennie  inserted  near  the  forehead, 
always  shorter  than  the  head,  terminated  by  a  long  or  hnear  joint,  with  the  seta  mostly  plumose ;  the 
legs  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  abdomen  composed  of  four  joints. 

Anthomyia,  Meig.,  has  the  seta  of  the  antennae  plumose ;  the  abdomen  in  both  sexes  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  the 
proboscis  not  terminated  hke  a  hook.    Musca  pluvialisy  Linn. 

Diymeia,  Meig.,  has  the  proboscis  exhibiting  this  character,  and  the  eyes  united  behind,  in  the  males. 

Cteno^'a,  Meig.,  has  the  abdomen  of  the  males  swollen  at  the  tip.  Tlielarva  of  C./KH(7orwm  live  in  boleti,  and 
often  in  the  edible  mushroom.    De  Geer  observed,  also,  that  these  larvae  will  destroy  each  other, 

Eripkia,  Meig.,  has  the  antennsE  shorter,  with  a  simple  style,  and  the  eyes  of  the  males  united  behind. 

Our  third  division,  Hydromyzides,  has  the  head  almost  triangular,  with  the  eyes  very  prominent ;  a 
swollen  and  vaulted  muzzle  ;  a  very  thick  proboscis ;  and  the  sides  of  the  face  not  bristly ;  the  antennae 
are  very  short,  with  the  style  plumose :  the  legs  are  strong.  All  the  indigenous  species  are  found  in 
aquatic  situations. 

Ropalomera,  Wied.,  has  all  the  thighs  swollen,  and  the  face  has  a  frontal  tubercle. 

Ochthera,  Latr.,  has  the  thighs  of  the  fore-legs  very  robust,  denticulated  beneath ;  the  tibiffi  curved,  and  applied 
against  the  thighs,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  spine.  In  the  following  Hydromyzides,  the  thighs  are  not 
swollen. 

Epkydra,  Fall.,  has  the  eyes  very  prominent ;  the  muzzle  thick ;  and  the  seta  of  the  antennse  thick  at  the  base, 
and  simple. 

Notiphila,  Fall.,  has  the  head  rounder,  without  a  frontal  muzzle. 

The  Muscides  of  the  three  following  divisions  have  the  body  oblong;  the  vrings  incumbent,  not  vi- 
bratile; the  head  nearly  spherical,  and  the  face  covered  by  a  white  membrane,  with  an  impressed  line 
on  each  side.  The  antennse  are  sometimes  inserted  in  fossulse,  but  ofteaer  porrected,  and  in  many 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  head. 

The  fourth  division,  Scatomyzides,  are  distinguished  by  the  head  being  never  longer  than  broad, 
nearly  spherical ;  the  hind  legs  not  greatly  elongate  ;  the  antennae,  with  the  third  joint  longer  than  the 
preceding,  and,  except  in  Loxocera,  always  shorter  than  the  head. 

Some  have  the  hind  legs  large,  with  thick  compressed  thighs ;  and  the  antennae  very  short ;  with  a  simple  seta. 

Thyreopkora,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  lodged  beneath  a  frontal  prominence ;  and  the  second  and  foUowingjoints 
of  the  tarsi  nearly  alike.  T.  cynophila,  Panz.,  has  the  scutellum  bispinose;  it  is  almost  always  found  on  the  dead 
carcases  of  dogs,  and  M.  Percheron  has  assured  me  it  is  sometimes  phosphorescent. 

Spluerocerat  Latr.  (Borborus,  Meig.),  has  the  antennae  exposed,  with  the  palette  hemispherical ;  the  hind  thighs 
are  compressed,  with  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  evidently  larger  than  the  following.  It  is  almost  always 
about  manure  that  these  Diptera  are  found,  and  it  is  probably  there  that  their  larvee  reside. 

Sometimes  the  hind  legs  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  others ;  the  antennae  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  face, 
deflexed,  and  terminated  by  an  elongated,  narrow  palette. 

Dialyta,  Meig.,  has  the  face  bristly  ;  the  abdomen  4-jointed,  and  the  seta  of  the  antennse  simple. 

Cordylura,  Fall.,  has  the  face  bristly ;  the  abdomen  5-jointed,  and  the  wings  scarcely  extending  beyond  the 
abdomen. 

Scatophagoy  Latr.,  differs  from  the  last  in  having  the  wings  longer  than  the  abdomen,  which  is  never  clavate. 
Musca  stercoraria,  Linn.,  a  very  common  buff-coloured  species,  found  in  great  numbers  upon  excrement,  in  which 
the  females  deposit  their  eggs. 

LoxocerOy  Latr.,  has  the  face  not  bristly ;  the  body  long,  narrow,  and  the  antennae  much  longer  than  the  head. 

Chyliza,  Fall.,  has  the  antenna  shorter  than  the  head,  with  the  seta  thick,  hke  a  style. 

The  others  have  the  antenna  always  much  shorter  than  the  face,  with  the  palette  either  oblong,  ovoid,  or 
nearly  globose. 

Some  of  these  have  the  body  narrow  and  elongate,  and  the  abdomen  pointed  or  stylate ;  sometimes  the  face 
is  naked. 

Lissa,  Meig.,  has  the  upper  side  of  the  head  with  an  elevation,  and  the  abdomen  is  almost  hnear. 

Psilomyia,  Latr.  (to  which  Geomyza,  Fall.,  may  be  added),  has  the  body  less  elongate,  and  the  abdomen  ter- 
minated by  an  articulated  style. 

Tetayutra  and  Tain/peza,  Meig.,  are  allied  to  the  preceding ;  the  legs  in  both  seem  longer*  and  the  abdomen  of 
Tetanura  is  obtuse  at  the  tip,  and  that  of  Tanypeza  pointed  or  stylate  in  the  females. 

Lonchopteray  Meig.,  has  the  face  bristly  at  the  sides,  and  the  basal  joint  of  tlie  antennae  is  verv  slender ;  the 
wings  have  no  transverse  nerve,  except  close  to  the  base. 

The  body  in  the  other  Scatomyzides  is  thicker  and  more  oblong,  and  its  form  is  more  like  that  of  the  ( 
House-fly. 

HeleoiJiyzGy  Fall.,  has  the  head  bristly. 

Dryomyza,  Fall,  (with  the  face  concave  beneath  the  antennae),  and 

Sapromyza,  Fall,  (with  it  straight),  differ  from  the  following  in  having  the  antennal  seta  plumose. 
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Tlie  terminal  Scatomyzides  have  the  seta  simple;  the  antciinic  a.ways  short  and  straicht ;  they  are  small  and 
glabrous  Flies,  black,  and  more  or  less  varied  with  bulT;  the  loffs  slronf:,  and  the  eyes  larye.  The  upper  side  of 
the  head  is  flat,  with  a  brown,  trinnsular  mask,  in  which  the  ocelli  are  placed.  They  are  found  in  flowers.  Many 
of  their  larva;  mine  the  interior  of  vej;etable8,  and  some  arc  very  injurious  to  agriculturists,  destroying  various 
cereal  plants  previous  to  their  fructification.  The  larva'  of  Slutca  Frit  sometimes  destroy  the  barley  crops  in 
S«e<lcn,  to  the  amount  of  100,000  golden  ducats  in  a  year,  being  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  The  larva;  of  OicinU 
pumilioiiis  and  lineala,  Fab.,  are  equally  obnoxious.    They  constitute  our  genus 

Oicinit,  Latr.,  to  which  we  add  the  genus  Chloropi, 
Meig.,  and  Piop/iila,  Fallen. 

The  fifth  division  (Dolichocera),  which  em- 
braces the  genus  Telanocera,  Dum.,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding,  but  the  length  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  antennic,  which  equals  or  surpasses 
that  of  the  third,  at  once  distinguishes  it.  These 
organs  are  porrecte<l,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than. 
Fig.  137.- i'iopbii«  ciei.  ,l,g    head,   and  pointed  at   the   tip.     The  upper 

surface  of  the  head  forms  a  triangle,  obtuse  at  the  tip. 
Some  have  the  antennae  shorter  than  the  head. 

Otilet,  has  the  seta  simple,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  not  produced. 

Eulhpccra,  Latr.,  has  the  seta  plumose,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  produced  into  a  truncated  muzzle. 
The  others  have  the  antenna  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head. 
Sepedon,  Latr.,  has  the  antenna;  evidently  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  seta  simple. 
Telanocera,  Dum.,  has  the  antennne  as  long  as  the  head,  and  the  seta  sometimes  plumose. 

The  sixth  division,  Leptopodites,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the  feet,  the 
hind  ones  being  at  least  as  long  again  as  tlie  body,  which  is  also  slender  and  filiform  ;  all  the  tai-si  are 
short.  The  head  is  spherical  or  ellipsoid,  and  terminated  in  a  point.  Tlie  aiitennse  are  very  small. 
They  are  found  on  plants,  and  many  frequent  aquatic  places. 

ilicropeza,  Jleig.,  has  the  head  ellipsoid,  terminated  in  a  point,  and  the  seta  of  the  antenna  simple.  Calobala 
fiUfonnis,  Fabr. 

Calobala,  Fabr.,  has  the  head  spheroidal,  and  the  seta  often  plumose. 

yerius,  Fabr.,  has  the  habit  of  Micropeza,  but  dill'ers  in  the  antenna;  being  as  long  as  the  head. 

The  seventh  division,  CARPOMYZJi,  has  the  wings  vibratile,  spotted  with  black  or  yellow,  an  appear- 
ance very  like  that  of  the  Domestic  FUes,  but  %vith  the  eyes  apart,  and  the  abdomen  with  four  or  five 
external  segments,  mostly  terminated  in  the  females  by  a  cyUudric  or  conic  ovipositor ;  the  antenna: 
always  short,  with  the  seta  rarely  villose.  The  larvs  of  many  species  live  in  fruits  or  seeds,  in  the 
germ  of  which  the  parent  fly  had  deposited  its  eggs. 

Many  species  approach  the  preceding  subgenera  in  the  narrow  and  elongated  form  of  the  body,  and  long  legs, 
as  well  as  in  the  globular  or  more  elongated  form  of  the  head. 

Diopsh,  Linn.,  distinct  from  the  very  elongated  horns  into  which  the  sides  of  the  head  are  produced,  and  the 
scutellum  with  two  spines.  These  singular  exotic  insects  have  been  monographed  by  Dalman,  [and  subsequently 
by  me,  in  the  Transactions  of  Ihc  Linnccan  Socicly], 

Cephalia,  Meig.,  has  the  palette  of  the  antenna;  narrow  and  long,  and  the  palpi  spatulate. 

Sepsis,  Fall.,  has  the  palette  much  shorter,  with  a  naked  seta,  and  the  palpi  nearly  filiform.  [Small,  active  Flies, 
with  wings  spotted  with  black.] 

The  other  Carpomyza;  have  the  appearance  of  Common  FUes,  with  the  head  short  and  hemispherical,  and  the 
legs  of  moderate  length. 

The  three  following  subgenera  have  the  upper  surface  of  the  bead  almost  horizontal,  so  that  the  antenna:  appear 
inserted  on  a  level  with  the  top. 

Ortalis,  Fall.,  has  the  abdomen  not  terminated  by  an  external  ovipositor  in  the  females.  M.  Fallen  refers  the 
Musca  cerasi,  Linn.,  to  this  subgenus,  the  lan-a  of  which  generaUy  feeds  inside  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  quitting 
the  fruit  and  entering  the  earth  when  ready  to  undergo  its  transformations. 

Telanops,  Meig.,  has  an  exserted  ovipositor  in  the  females,  like  a  tail ;  the  head,  seen  from  above,  appears  nearly 
triangular. 

Tephriles,  Latr.  (Trypela,  Meig.),  has  the  abdomen  similarly  terminated,  but  the  head  is  rather  transverse  than 
longitudinal,  and  rouuded.  Musca  Cardui,  Linn.,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  galls,  on  the  common  thistle,  on 
the  substance  of  which  it  feeds. 

Dacus,  Fab.,  comprises  those  Tephritcs  which  have  the  palette  more  elongate,  including  the  species  which 
attacks  the  olive.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France  are  scarcely  able  to  obtain  any  sound  lemons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attacks  of  a  species  of  this  genus. 
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Plati/stoma,  Meig.,  differs  in  having  the  head  more  compressed  transversely,  so  that  the  upper  surface  is  more 
slanting,  and  tlie  antenns  appear  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  face. 
This  naturally  conducts  us  to  Timia,  Wied.,  and  MosiUus,  belonging  to  the  next  division. 

The  eightli  division,  Gymnomyzides,  is  composed  of  small  Muscides,  with  a  short  body,  curved, 
nearly  glabrous,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  the  head  much  compressed  transversely,  as  in  Platystoma, 
without  any  inferior  prominence  ;  the  scutellum  advanced ;  the  abdomen  short,  depressed,  and  some- 
times terminated  by  a  small  point,  and  the  legs  nearly  glabrous. 

Cehfpfms,  Dalm.  (having  the  scutellum  extended  over  the  body),  and 

hauj-ania,  Latr.  (with  the  scutellum  of  ordinary  size  and  the  seta  plumose),  have  the  antennje  longer  than  the 
head.    The  others  have  them  shorter. 

In  some  of  these  they  are  very  short  and  wide  apart,  and  lodged  in  impressed  fossul£e,  the  space  between  them 
being  elevated. 

Mosillits,  Latr.,  has  the  first  cell  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  wings  almost  closed ;  Meigen  divides  them  into  two 
subgenera, — Timiay  with  the  abdomen  6-jointed,  and  Ulidia,  with  it  5-jointed. 

Homalura,  Meig.,  with  the  abdomen  5-jointed,  and 

Aciora,  Meig.,  with  it  6-jointed,  have  the  first  cells  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  wings  entirely  open  and 
longitudinal. 

In  others  the  antennae  are  nearly  contiguous,  and  the  cells  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  wing  are  always  open. 

Gjimnomi/:a,  Fall.,  has  the  antennae  inserted  beneath  a  sort  of  arch,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  face. 

Luiicht£a,  Meig.,  has  them  inserted  higher,  without  any  appearance  of  an  arch. 

The  second  section  of  the  Mmcides,  and  which  forms  our  ninth  and  last  sub-tribe,  the  Hvpocera, 
consists  of  a  single  subgenus,  distinct  from  all  the  preceding  in  many  respects.  The  palpi  are  always 
external ;  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  oral  cavity,  very  short,  terminated  by  a  large  globular  joint, 
with  a  very  long  seta ;  the  wings  have  only  tliree  oblique  discoidal  nerves,  whence  the  name  Trineura 
given  to  them  by  Meigen  ;  the  legs  are  very  short  and  spiny,  with  the  thighs  large  and  compressed, 
especially  in  the  hind  legs.  They  are  extremely  active,  and  form  tlie  genus  Phora,  Latr. ;  Tri- 
neura, Meig. 

Our  second  general  section  of  the  Dipterous  insects  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 
mouth,  antennae,  and  transformations,  ami  other  less  important  characters ;  whence  Dr.  Leacli 
was  induced  to  form  them  into  a  distinct  order,  Omalopfera.  Those  «hich  terminate  this 
section  have  a  certain  relation  with  the  hexapod  wingless  insects,  composing  our  order  of 
Parasites,  or  the  genus  Pediculus  of  Liuna;us. 

This  section  forms 

THE  SIXTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  DIPTER.\,— 

The  Pupipaka  (or  the  Nymphipara  of  Reaumur). 

The  head  of  these  insects,  seen  from  above,  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions,  the  posterior 
being  the  principal,  supporting  the  eyes  and  receiving  the  anterior  part  in  an  emargination  in  front. 
This  is  also  divided  into  two  parts,  the  posterior  being  the  largest,  and  supporting  the  antenme  at  its 
sides ;  and  the  other  constitutes  the  mouth  organs.  The  inferior  and  oral  cavity  of  the  head  is  occu- 
pied merely  by  membrane,  out  of  the  extremity  of  which  the  sucker  protrudes,  arising  from  a  small 
bulb,  or  advanced  peduncle,  composed  of  two  setae  close  together,  and  covered  by  two  coriaceous, 
narrow,  elongate  and  villose  plates,  which  act  as  sheaths.  Whether  these  valves  represent,  as  I  pre- 
sume, the  palpi  of  other  Diptera,  or  whether  they  are  pieces  of  a  sheath  properly  so  called,  as  regarded 
by  M.  Dufour,  who  has  discovered  two  small  bodies,  which  he  takes  for  palpi ;  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  the  proboscis  of  these  insects  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  preceding  Diptera,  and  that  the 
proboscis  has  in  this  case  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Flea*;,  from  which  it  is,  however,  removed 
by  the  absence  of  articulations.  In  Melopharjus  the  base  of  the  plates  of  the  sucker  is  covered  by  two 
small,  coriaceous,  triangular  pieces,  united,  and  forming  a  kind  of  labrum  ;  they  seem  to  represent,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  two  pieces  which  cover  the  base  of  the  rostrum  of  the  Flea. 

The  body  is  short,  broad,  flat,  and  defended  by  a  solid  or  leathery-like  skin.  Tlie  head  is  more 
intimately  united  to  the  thorax  than  in  the  preceding  families.  The  antenuae,  always  situated  at  the 
lateral  and  anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  appear  either  under  the  form  of  a  tubercle  bearing  three 
setae,  or  that  of  small  hairy  plates.     The  size  of  the  eyes  varies,  being  very  small  in  some  species.     In 
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general  the  piipipanc  are  destitute  of  ocelli ;  the  thorax  is  furnished  with  four  spiracles,  two  anterior 
anil  two  posterior ;  the  latter  pair,  overlooked  hy  Dufour,  are  situated,  as  in  other  Diptera,  near  the 
base  of  the  balancers.  The  abdomen  of  //.  orina  is  furnished  with  ten  spiracles,  in  the  shape  of 
small,  round,  corneous  tubercles,  the  four  posterior  being  close  to  the  anus.  The  wings  are  always 
apart,  and  accompanied  by  balancers ;  their  [fore-edge]  is  more  or  less  margined  with  seta; ;  the  supe- 
rior nerves,  which  are  nearest  it,  arc  strong  and  well  defined  ;  but  those  which  extend  to  the  hinder 
edge  are  weak,  and  not  transversely  nuited.  In  the  terminal  Diptera  of  this  family  these  organs 
are  wanting,  or  simply  rudimcntal ;  the  balancers  are  also  obsolete.  The  legs  are  terminated  hy  two 
robust  claws,  which  have  one  or  two  teeth  on  the  under  side,  which  makes  their  appearance  double 
or  triple.  The  covering  of  the  abdomen  is  continuous,  so  that  this  part  of  the  body  can  be  distended, 
and  acquire  a  considerable  volume,  as  becomes  necessary  in  the  body  of  the  female  Hippoboscrp,  for 
their  larvar  are  hatched  and  are  nourished  therein  until  the  period  of  their  transformation  into  pupa;. 
They  are  then  discharged  under  the  form  of  a  soft,  white  egg,  nearly  as  large  as  the  abdomen  of  tlie 
female  ;  the  skin  hardens,  and  becomes  a  solid  cocoon,  brown  at  first,  but  subsequently  black  ;  round, 
and  often  notched  at  one  end,  exhibiting  a  shiny  plate  or  operculum,  which  becomes  detached  like  a 
cap  at  the  period  of  the  final  transformation.  This  cocoon  has  neither  rings  nor  transverse  incisions 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  those  of  other  Diptera,  especially  the  Athericera,  which  it  most 
resemliles.  It  is  in  the  fine  works  of  Reaumur,  Dc  Geer,  Leon  Dufour  [and  Lyonnet],  illustrated  as 
they  are  by  figures  in  detail,  that  we  must  look  for  a  complete  account  of  these  transformations,  and 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  female  at  the  period  of  her  delivery.  According  to  L.  Dufour, 
the  ovaries  in  their  configuration  and  position  singularly  rescmlile  those  of  the  human  female.  The 
matrix,  at  first  small,  becomes  enormously  dilated,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

These  Diptera  are  known  under  the  name  of  Si)ider-flies,  and  live  almost  exclusively  upon  some 
quadrupeds  and  birds.     They  run  very  quickly,  and  fly  sideways. 

Some,  or  the  Coriacea,  Latr.,  have  the  head  distinct,  and  articulated  with  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  thorax.     They  form  the  genus 

HippoBoscA,  Linnsus. 

Hippobosca  proper,  lias  wings,  distinct  eyes,  and  antennae  in  the  shape  of  tubercles,  with  three  setae  on  their 
upper  side.  H.  equina,  Linn.,  the  Horse-  or  Forest-fly,  a  species  common  in  some  places  on  Horses,  which  it 
infests,  especially  fixing  itself  in  great  numbers  beneath  the  tail. 

Or»t7Aomj/ta,  Latr.,  has  the  antennae  in  the  shape  of  viUose  plates,  and  the  nerves  of  the  winijs  extending  to 
the  hind  edge. 

These  insects  form,  in  the  monograph  of  Leach,  four  genera. 

Feronia  (Xirmomi/iaj  Nitzsch.),  distinct  by  the  antennx-like  tubercles,  and  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  double,  and 
not  treble. 

Ornitfiomt/iaf  with  ocelli  and  tridentate  claws,  plate-like  antennre,  and  wings  of  large  size,  and  rounded. 

Ste»epteri/x,  similar  to  Feronia,  but  with  ven'  long  acute  wings. 

Oxypterum,  with  acute  wings,  but  with  the  antenns  in  the  form  of  teeth,  eyes  small,  ocelli  wanting.  They  Jive 
on  various  species  of  Birds.    Hippobosca  avinilaria,  Linn. 

Strebta,  Wied.,  has  the  wings  incumbent  on  the  body,  with  longitudinal  nervures  united  by  some  transverse 
nervures.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  and  situated  at  the  posterior  angles  of  the  head.  Found  on  a  South  American 
species  of  Bat. 

Melof^agus,  Latr.  (ifelop/tila,  Nitzsch.),  destitute  of  wings,  and  with  the  eyes  scarcely  distinct.  Hippobosca 
ovina,  [the  common  Sheep-tick]. 

A  species  of  Melophagus,  which  lives  on  the  Stag,  exhibiting  rudiments  of  wings,  and  with  the  thorax  a  little 
larger  than  the  head,  forms  the  subgenus  Lipoptena,  Nitzsch.  Near  Melophagus  ought  also  to  come  the  genus 
BrflH^a,  Nitzsch.,  of  which  the  only  known  species  lives  on  the  Honey-bee,  and  is  absolutel;  bl'nd.  Its  thorax 
is  divided  into  two  transverse  parts,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  furnished  with  a  rosv  ',jiall  bristles. 
Reaumur  had  long  ago  figured  this,  or  a  closely-allied  animal. 

The  other  Pupiparae,  Phthiromyiai,  Latr.,  have  the  head  very  small,  or  almost  obsolete,  forming  near 
the  anterior  and  dorsal  extremity  of  the  thorax  a  small  body,  which  is  elevated  vertically.  They 
compose  the  genus 

Nycteribta,  Latr.  {Phthiridium,  Hermann), — 
And  have  neither  wings  nor  balancers,  and  more  nearly  resemble  Spiders  than  Hippoboscse.    They  live  on  Bats. 
Linnxus  places  the  only  species  with  which  he  was  acquainted  with  the  PedicuU.    See  the  article  Nycieribia,  in 
the  Encijciope'die  Methodique,  and  in  the  Nouv.  Dictionn.  d^Hist.  Naturelle,  [and  also  my  memoir  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  in  which  I  have  described  numerous  species]. 
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FOURTH  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


THE  RADIATA  (Radiated  Animals,  or  Zoophytes). 

[Neither  of  these  names  is  literally  applicable,  for  all  the  animals  in  the  division  are 
not  radiated  ;  and  the  very  name  Zoophyte,  "  plant-animal,"  is  a  contradiction.  In 
England,  the  term  Zoophyte  is  much  more  restricted  than  in  France,  but  it  is  equally 
inapplicable,  excepting,  perhaps,  to  those  species,  about  which  there  are  still  disputes 
as  to  whether  they  are  animals  or  vegetables.] 

These  animals  have  no  mesial  plane,  but  may  be  variously  divided  into  symmetrical 
parts,  radiating  from  one  or  more  axes.  Their  organs  of  motion,  when  they  have  any, 
are  moveable  spines  attached  to  the  skin,  or  flexible  papUlse,  capable  of  inflation.  They 
have  no  true  system  of  circulation,  and  their  nervous  system  is  always  obscure,  and 
sometimes  cannot  be  traced.  Some  have  a  mouth  and  vent,  others  only  one  opening, 
and  others,  again,  appear  to  be  nourished  through  pores.  Some  are  of  distinct  sexes ; 
some  bisexual,  and  some  are  produced  by  buds  or  division.  [Some  very  minute  ones, 
as  Volvox,  consist  of  a  globular  tunic  inclosing  a  vast  number  of  smaller  globes,  each 
of  which  is  also  a  tunic  inclosing  another  generation.]  Many  grow  in  clusters  upon 
stalks,  or  Polypidoms — dwelUngs  of  potypi,  which  are  sometimes  leathery  or  horny,  and 
sometimes  calcareous.  [The  individuals  produce  the  polypidoms,  and  are  connected 
with  it ;  and  when  they  are  ahve,  it  is  probably  always  covered  with  an  epidermis.] 
According  as  their  organization  is  more  or  less  complicated,  they  are  divided  into  five 
classes  : — 

1.  Echinodeumata  [Spiny  Skins],  have,  besides  these,  the  intestine  and  organs  of 
respiration,  reproduction,  and  partial  circulation,  floating  in  a  large  cavity.  The  Ho- 
lothurice  are  united  to  them  ;  because,  although  they  have  no  spines  on  the  skin, 
the  internal  structure  is  even  more  complicated. 

2.  Entozoa  [Intestinal  Worms],  inhabit  the  viscera  of  other  animals.  They  are 
long  and  flattened ;  have  no  visible  organs  of  circulation  or  respiration  ;  and  some  have 
a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  while  others  have  not.  [A  species  which  infests  the  intes- 
tines of  the  Eel  was,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  as  the  young  of  that  animal.] 

3.  AcALEPHA  [Sea  Nettles],  are  round  and  radiated,  with  only  one  opening  to  the 
body,  and  no  organs  of  respiration  or  circulation.  They  approach  the  Polypi,  only 
their  organic  tissues  are  more  developed. 

4.  Polypi  [Many  Tentacula,  once  considered  as  plants].  These  are  gelatinous  animals, 
with  a  mouth  and  digestive  organs  more  or  less  complicated.  Many  of  them  live  in 
clusters  upon  branched  or  expanded  polypidoms,  which  made  them  be  considered  as 
animal  plants.  [Individually  they  are  minute,  and  some  of  them  microscopic ;  but  still 
they  fabricate  vast  reefs  of  hard  rock,  consisting  of  salts  of  lime  cemented  by  animal 
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matter.      The  Thethyie  and  Sponges  nave  been   joined  to  this   class,   though    tlicir 
animals  have  not  yet  been  observed. 

5.  Infusoria  [Animalculie] ,  the  most  minute  members  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  most  jiart  microscoiiic.  Some  have  a  very  complicated  organization,  and  some 
appear  to  be  mere  particles  of  animated  jelly.  [They  exist  in  countless  myriads, 
principally  in  stagnant  water,  and  some  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  that,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  dried  to  powder,  they  revive  again  when  moistened.] 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  THE  llADIATA. 

THE  ECHINODERMATA. 

These  have  a  well-organised  skin  ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  skeleton  ;  a  digestive  and  a 
vascular  system  ;  and  a  sort  of  radiating  nerves.  There  are  two  orders  :  those  with 
feet,  or  vesicular  appendages  answering  the  same  purpose,  and  those  without. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  THE  ECHINODERMATA. 

PEDICELLATA. 

These  have  the  skin  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  through  which  protriule  cylindric 
tentacida,  terminating  in  suckers.  These  are  extended  or  retracted  by  a  humour  distinct  from 
that  of  the  intestines,  discernible  in  some  of  the  sj)ecies,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  feet,  by 
which  they  perform  their  locomotion,  or  adhere  to  the  rocks.  Vessels  from  these  continue  to 
unite  in  a  trunk  for  each  row,  which  trunk  terminates  near  the  mouth.  The  order  consists  of 
three  very  natural  famiUes. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  PEDICELLATA,— 
The  Asterias  [Star-fish], — 
So  called,  because  the  body  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  star  with  five  rays.     Some,  however,  as 
A.  discoidea,  have  the  body  a  pentagon,  with  straight  sides ;  others,  as  A.  memdranacea,  have  a  re- 
entering angle  in  each  side ;  and  others,  again,  as  A.  tesselata,  have  the  sides  concave. 

The  frame-work  of  the  body  is  composed  of  horny  pieces,  variously  arranged.  In  those  which  have 
distinct  rays,  there  is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  upper  surface  of  each 
ray,  perforated  on  both  sides,  for  allowing  the  action  of  the  feet ;  and 
all  the  surface  is  covered  with  pores  leading  to  small  tubes  which  admit 
water,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  On  the  central  disc,  but 
toward  one  side  of  it,  there  is  a  stony  plate,  and  below  it  a  canal  filled 
with  calcareous  matter  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  hard  matter  of  the  body  is  elaborated.  There  is  a  sort  of  verte- 
brated  osseous  column  in  each  ray ;  and  some  of  the  species  have  osseous 
plates,  and  spines  on  the  sides  of  the  rays.  Internally,  they  have  one 
Fig.  i3s.-A.teri.s.  stomach,   with  two   branched  coeca  extending  to  each  ray ;   each  ray, 

also,  contains  two  ovaries,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  propagate  by  self-impregnation.  The  rays 
are  easily  reproduced,  for  the  central  disc  and  one  ray  will  reproduce  all  the  others.  The  mouth,  which 
is  the  only  opening  to  the  alimentary  organs,  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  central  disc.  According  to 
Tiedemann,  the  principal  nerve  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  sends  off  a  filament  to  each  arm.     Such  are 
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the  general  chavacters  of  the  genus  Astenas,  the  Star-fish,  properly  so  called  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
they  deviate  from  the  Five-rayed  Star,  their  coeca  and  ovaries  are  more  numerous. 

A,  rube/is,  is  very  common  in  the  European  seas.  A.  glacialis,  is  much  larger,  often  a  foot  in  diameter;  and 
it  has  tufts  of  fieshy  tubes  round  the  bases  of  the  spines  on  the  body,  A.  aiiraiitia,  is  still  larger,  and  has  the 
edges  of  the  rays  paved  with  osseous  plates,  bearing  strong  and  moveable  spines,  gome,  as  A  paposa,  have 
more  than  five  rays.  Some  have  the  rays  solid,  and  without  the  groove,  and  they  are  called  Ophiunt,  because 
their  rays  have  some  resemblance  to  the  tads  of  Sei-pents.  These  move  by  flexures  of  the  rays,  which  have  spines 
on  the  sides  in  some,  and  are  covered  with  imbricated  scales  in  others.  In  them  the  pores  are  between  the  bases 
of  the  rays.  Tlie  only  feet  which  these  have  are  in  fine  short  grooves  round  the  mouth.  By  some  authors  they 
have  been  made  a  separate  genus.  Some  have  the  rays  branched,  and  of  them  some  have  the  division  near  the 
end  of  the  rays,  and  seldom  repeated  ;  but  in  others  it  begins  at  the  base,  and  each  division  is  branched  again 
and  again,  tilt  the  whole  resembles  a  bunch  of  Serpents'  tails ;  each  branching  is  into  so  many  lateral  parts  :  there 
are  two  points  at  the  base  of  each  ray.  Those  branched  ones  have  been  called  Gorgonoci;phttlte,  or  Medusa's 
Heads. 

Alecto,  or  Comatula,  have  five  targe  articulated  rays  proceeding  from  a  stony  plate  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
disc ;  their  rays  are  often  divided  into  two  or  three  branches,  and  both  rays  and  disc  are  furnished  with  articu- 
lated threads.    The  cavity  of  the  body  has  a  star-shaped  mouth,  and  a  tubular  opening,  both  on  the  under  side. 

Encrinus  [the  Encrinites],— 
Resemble  the  last,  but  have  the  plate  on  the  disc  prolonged  to  a  stem  of  many  articulations.    They  are  named 
from  the  form  of  the  stem,  and  the  number  of  rays.    Pentacrhuts  eitropteus,  is  the  only  species  in  the  European 
seas ;  but  there  are  others  in  the  tropical  oceans.    In  a  fossil  state  they  are  e.\ceedingly  numerous,  and  varied  in 
their  appearance.    The  fossil  Entrochites  are  portions  of  the  stems  or  branches  of  Encrinites. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  PEDICELLATA. 
The  Echinus  [Sea  Hedge-hogs,  or  Sea  Eggs]. 

These  have  the  body  covered  with  a  crust  of  calcareous  matter,  in  segments  nicely  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  perforated  by  regular  rows  of  holes  for  the  membranous  feet.  The  crust  is  also  pierced  by 
a  number  of  smaller  holes  with  four  membranous  tubes,  which  seem  to  be  the  breathing  apparatus ; 
and  where  not  perforated,  the  crust  is  armed  with  broad  spines,  articulated  upon  tubercles,  and  move- 
able. The  mouth  is  furnished  with  five  flat,  calcareous  teeth,  in  a  very  complicated  apparatus,  and 
having  strong  muscles ;  and,  as  these  wear  away  at  their  cutting  edges,  they  extend  by  growth  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  intestine  is  long,  and  attached  spirally  to  the  interior  of  the  crust.  The  five 
ovaries,  which  are  edible,  are  arranged  round  the  vent,  in  the  separate  openings.  Their  motions 
are  slow  ;  and  they  feed  upon  the  smaller  shelled  MoUusca  and  Crustacea,  which  they  seize  with  their 
membranous  feet.  Great  numbers  of  them,  including  many  not  now  found  alive,  are  met  with  in  a 
fossil  state,  especially  in  the  chalk,  where  they  are  usually  filled  with  flint  earth,  the  same  as  the 
sponges. 

They  are  either  regular  or  irregular, — the  regular  ones  having  the  mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  under 
side,  and  the  vent  opposite ;  and  the  others  are  irregidar  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  this 
character. 

Echinust  properly  so  called. — Figure  generally  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  two  bands  of  apertures,  dividing  the 
surface  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent  into  segments,  resembling  those  formed  by  the  meridians  on  a  globe.  Some 
have  the  spines  stout,  with  smaller  ones  at  the  base,  and  others  have  them  slender.  Among  the  latter,  is  E.  escu- 
h'lttust  found  in  the  European  seas.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  apple,  closely  set  with  short  spines,  gene- 
rally of  a  violet  colour.  The  ovaries  are  of  the  same  colour ;  and  in  the  spring  months  they  are  edible,  and  have 
a  very  agreeable  flavour. 

They  vary  in  shape,  and  in  the  number  and  arrangement,  and  also  the  form  of  the  spines.  Some  are  depressed, 
some  compressed,  some  have  the  spines  unequal,  and  one  species,  E.  atrafus,  has  the  spines  unequal  and  trun- 
cated, resembling  small  paving-stones. 

None  of  the  irregular  ones  have  the  two  apertures  of  the  body  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  under  and  upper  sides.  The  spines  upon  them  are  straight  and  slender ;  and  the  chief  distinc- 
tions are  the  number,  arrangement,  and  extent  of  the  holes  for  the  feet. 

Chironetts,  have  the  general  form  of  the  last,  but  the  mouth  and  vent  are  both  on  the  under  side. 

Nucleoliies,  have  the  vent  above,  but  near  the  margin. 

Galerites,  have  a  flat  base,  and  a  conoidal  body,  with  the  mantle  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  the  vent  near  its 
margin. 

Scutella,  have  the  openings  as  in  the  last,  but  the  form  of  the  body  much  depressed,  and  disc-like.  Some  have 
no  openings  to  the  crust  but  the  pores,  and  in  others  again  these  seem  to  be  obliterated,  or  at  all  events  do  not 
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penetrate  into  the  cavity.  Rotula  has  one  of  the  margins  toothed  like  a  wheel ;  and  some  have  large  pores,  and 
some  not. 

Castidutus,  are  oval,  with  the  vent  above  the  marfin  on  one  side,  and  the  lines  of  pores  incomplete.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  lines  of  pores,  which  in  some  species  form  only  a  rosette  on 
the  back. 

Clypmtler,  have  the  vent  near  the  margin,  the  body  depressed,  the  base  concave,  and  the  outline  sometimes 
angular  and  sometimes  round. 

Fibularia,  small  in  size,  mostly  globular,  with  the  openings  on  the  under  side,  and  a  rosette  of  pores  above. 

Spatanijiu,  have  the  openings  below,  and  the  rosette  on  the  back.  Some  have  the  outline  round  or  oval,  and 
sometimes  with  a  deep  groove  on  one  side,  making  the  section  heart-shaped. 

l)f  the  last,  two  specimens  are  found  in  the  European  seas;  and  the  last,  especially,  ha.s  branched  tentacula 
surrounding  the  mouth,  in  which  character  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Holothuria,  The  other  irregular  ones 
are  chiefly  fossil,  and  abound  in  various  marine  strata,  especially  in  the  chalk  formation. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  PEDICELLATA. 
The  Holothuria  (Sea-slug). 
These  have  the  body  oblong,  with  a  leather-like  covering,  and  an  aperture  at  each  end.  The  mouth 
is  without  teeth,  or  has  only  bony  plates  instead;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  curiously-branched  tenta- 
cula, which  the  animal  can,  at  pleasure,  retract  entirely ;  and  it  is  also  furnished  with  sacs  for  the 
secretion  of  saliva.  The  reproductive  organs  are  also  situated  near  the  mouth,  composed  of  a  number 
of  ramified  culs-de-sac,  all  opening  into  one  oviduct.  The  impregnating  parts  are  understood  to  be 
some  very  elastic  chords  near  the  other  extremity  of  the  animal ;  thus  each  individual  is  bisexual. 
The  intestine  is  long,  convoluted,  and  fixed  to  the  covering  of  the  body  by  a  kind  of  mesenterv. 
Along  the  intestine  there  is  also  a  double  system  of  complicated  vessels,  which  appear  to  be  the  organs 
of  circulation.  The  opposite  extremity  is  not  less  curious ;  for,  besides  the  vent,  it  contains  the  respi- 
ratory organ,  or  gill,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  tree  very  much  branched,  and  the  animal  can 
receive  or  expel  water  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  which  possibly  thus  assists  it  in  its  locomotion,  as 
well  as  supplies  air  from  the  inhaled  water.  In  the  breeding  season  the  ovaries  become  very  much 
extended,  and  contain  a  reddish  matter,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  spawn,  or  eggs.  These  animals 
are  exceedingly  sensitive,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Leeches  among  .Innelidcc ;  and  when  disturbed,  they 
sometimes  contract  so  violently  that  the  integuments  are  ruptured,  and  the  intestines  protrude.  The 
subdivisions  are  made  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  feet. 

Thus,  in  some,  as  in  H.  phantapiu,  which  inhabits  the  European  seas,  and  has  the  body  almost  scaly,  all  the  feet 
are  on  a  soft  disc  in  the  middle  of  the  body ;  and  when  they  crawl,  the  extremities  are  turned  up.  When  extended, 
the  tentacula  of  these  are  very  large. 

Some,  as  //.  squamata,  a  small  species  of  the  European  seas, — but  there  are  much  larger  ones  in  hot  climates,— 
have  all  the  under  surface  soft,  with  numerous  feet ;  and  the  upper  surface  convex,  sometimes  supported  by  bony 
plates,  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

In  others,  again,  the  body  is  cartilaginous,  flattened  horizontally,  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  with  the  mouth  and 
feet  on  the  inferior  surface.  Of  these,  H.  regatisy  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  crenulated  at  the  edges. 

Others  still,  have  the  body  cylindrical,  and  capable  of  being  inflated  with  water.  All  the  under  side  is  furnished 
with  feet,  and  the  remaining  parts  roughened  in  various  ways.  U.  tremula,  common  in  the  European  seas,  the 
Mediterranean  especially,  is  an  instance  of  this  peculiarity  of  form.  It  is  of  a  black  colour;  more  than  a  foot 
long  when  inflated  with  water ;  has  the  back  bristled  with  soft  conical  points,  and  the  mouth  furnished  with  twenty 
branched  tentacula. 

Yet,  in  others,  the  feet  are  arranged  in  five  rows,  like  the  ridges  on  a  melon,  of  which  the  European  species. 
H.  penacta,  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

There  are  also  some,  as  H.  papulosa,  which  have  the  body  equally  furnished  with  feet  round  its  whole  surface. 

[The  I/otolhurice  of  the  European  seas,  eveu  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  not  very  numerous,  neither 
are  they  brilliant  in  colours ;  but  in  more  tropical  seas,  where  coral  reefs  rise  within  a  moderate  distance 
of  the  surface,  as  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  seas  to  the  north  and  east  of  Australia,  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  splendidly  coloured ;  so  that,  together  with  other  Radiata  of  tliis  and  of 
other  orders,  they  make  the  sea-bottom,  when  seeu  by  the  light  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  as  gay  as  a 
tropical  garden.  The  Holothuriae  resemble  cucumbers  ;  and  various  Actiniae,  when  their  tentacula  are 
expanded,  have  as  gay  an  appearance  as  the  flowers  of  almost  any  plants.  Many  of  this  species  are 
esculent,  and  of  a  very  gelatinous  nature.     When  properly  prepared,  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  fonci 
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of  them  as  a  principal  ingredient  in  restorative  soups.     Tlie  Malays  catch  and  drj-  them  in  great  quan- 
tities for  the  Chinese  tnarliets,  where  they  fetch  a  high  price,  and  are  called  tre-pang.'\ 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  ECHINODERMATA. 


The  number  of  known  species  in  this  order  is  but  few.     They  resemble  Holothuria;,  but  want 
the  feet ;  and  their  leather-like  skin  is  quite  unarmed. 

MOLPADIA, — 

Have  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  internal  structure  similar  to  those  of  Holothuria,  but  they  have  no 
feet  or  tentacula,  and  the  bony  parts  of  the  mouth  are  less  compUcated  than  in  the  Echini. 
M.  holothurioideSf  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  was  the  only  species  known  to  Curier. 

MiNYAS, — 

Have  the  body  without  feet,  but  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  furrowed  like  a  melon. 

il.  cyanea,  is  a  beautiful  species,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  inhaliitinff  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  mouth 
in  this  genus  has  neither  tentacula  nor  bony  plates. 

Priapulus, — 
Have  the  body  cylindrical,  with  deep  annular  rugae,  and  terminated  anteriorly  by  an  elliptical  and  longi- 
tudinally wrinkled  mass,  in  the  centre  of  vphich  is  the  mouth,   with  numerous  teeth  arranged  in  quin- 
cunx, and  having  the  points  turned  backwards.     The  muscular  system  resembles  that  of  Holothuria. 
P.  vtUgarU,  the  only  known  species,  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length. 

LiTHODERMIS, 

Have  the  body  oval,  compressed  in  the  hinder  part,  and  covered  above  with  an  extremely  hard  granu- 
lated crust ;  the  mouth  has  tentacula,  but  Cuvier  discovered  no  second  opening  to  the  body. 

Only  one  species,  L.  amcus,  from  the  Indian  seas,  about  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  blackish  colour,  was  known 
to  Cuvier. 

SiPHUNCULUS, — ■ 

Have  the  body  long  and  cylindrical,  and  wrinkled  both  longitudinally  and  across ;  the  mouth  is  an 
extensile  and  retractile  proboscis ;  the  intestine  straight  for  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  then  returning  in  a  spiral  upon 
itself.  In  these,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  order,  there  are  tlircads 
^which  appear  to  be  nerves,  and  in  this  genus  the  breatliing  apparatus 
Fig.  139— siphnncniai.  ^^g  qjj  jjjg  sides,  and  Open  near  the  vent. 

There  are  a  good  many  species,  raost  of  which  live  in  the  sand,  though  some  small  ones  perforate  submarine 

rocks,  and  lodge  in  the  cavities.    5.  eduiis,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Oriental  islands,  occurs  also  in 

the  salt  lakes  of  Languedoc.    They  are  used  by  the  fishermen  as  bait.     Some  Indian  species  are  nearly  two  feet 

long.    They  used  to  be  classed  with  worms,  but  their  organization  is  quite  ditferent. 

BONELLIA, 

Have  the  body  oval ;  the  proboscis  very  extensile,  and  forked  at  the  extremity :  their  intestinal  canal 
is  long  and  convoluted.  What  appear  to  be  the  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  near  the  vent ;  and 
the  ovary  is  an  oblong  sac  which  opens  near  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  They  inhabit  the  sand  at  a 
considerable  depth,  and  can  elevate  their  proboscis  to  the  water,  or  even  to  the  air,  where  the  water  is 
very  shallow. 
B.  viridU,  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Thalassema, — 

Have  the  body  oval  or  oblong,  and  the  proboscis  in  the  form  of  laminae,  resembling  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 

but  not  forked.     The  intestinal  canal  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  they  have  only  one 

abdominal  thread. 

They  are  distinguished  into  Thalassema  proper,  which  have  two  lateral  hooks  placed  considerably  in  advance. 
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and  no  thread-like  appendages  at  the  posterior  extremity,  of  which  T.  Neptuni  is  an  example ;  and  BMurus,  w  liicli 
have  bristly  hairs  at  the  posterior  extremity.  They  inhabit  the  sands,  and  are  much  souRht  after  by  fisliormiri 
as  bait.  Stermupit,  has  bristles  aa  in  the  last,  and  a  disc  of  a  horny  texture,  and  surrounded  with  hairs  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.    The  habits  of  all  these  are  very  much  the  same. 


THE  SECOND  CLASS  OF  THE  RADIATA. 

THE  ENTOZOA,  or  Intestinal  Worms. 

This  class  is  remarkable  for  by  far  the  greater  number  being  inhabitants  of  tiie 
internal  jiarts  of  other  animals,  in  which  alone  they  can  continue  their  species,. — so 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  their  natural  habitat ;  and  they  must  have  a  use  in  the 
economy  of  nature  with  which  we  are  quite  unacquainted.  There  is  scarcely  one 
animal,  especially  of  the  vertebrated  classes,  which  is  not  infested  by  several  kinds  ;  and 
those  which  inhabit  one  animal,  are  rarely  found  in  one  of  another  genus.  They  are 
met  with  most  abundantly  in  the  alimentarj'  canal,  and  the  ducts  which  emj)ty  their 
contents  into  it ;  but  they  occur  also  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  most  closely  invested  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  brain.  They  are  most  fre- 
quent in  diseased  states  of  the  viscera,  and  they  themselves  occasion  disease,  or,  at  all 
events,  annoyance ;  but  they  occur  even  in  healthy  states.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving how  they  could  get  into  places  so  obscure,  and  apparently  so  well  protected, 
and  the  fact  of  their  never  having  been  found  alive  except  in  the  interior  of  living 
animals,  caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  believed  that  they  were  products  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  It  has  been  found,  however,  by  actual  observation,  that  most  of 
them  either  produce  ova  or  living  young  ones,  and  that  many  of  them  have  the  sexes 
in  different  individuals.  Though  some  of  them  attain  a  very  large  size,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  germs  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  through 
capillary  vessels,  and  apertures  too  small  for  being  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and, 
from  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  found  in  some  animals,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  germs  have  been  in  these  anterior  to  their  birth,  [though  how  trans- 
mitted through  the  placental  decidua  is,  and  probably  must  remain,  an  unexplained 
and  unexplainable  mystery.  As  is  the  case  with  all  mysteries,  the  Intestinal  Worms, 
more  especially  those  which  inhabit  the  human  viscera,  have  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
mystification  and  quackery,  and  nostrums  innumerable  are  recommended  to  the  public  ; 
nor  are  there  wanting  fabricated  imitations  of  some  of  the  more  formidable  species, 
usuall}'  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  other  animals.] 

The  Entozoa  are  true  parasites,  and  cannot  assimilate  matter  for  their  own  growth 
and  nourishment  unless  they  receive  it  from  the  body  of  a  living  animal.  They  have 
no  vestige  of  breathing  apparatus,  which  shows  that  they  must  receive  their  nourish- 
ment aerated  by  the  breathing  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  are  parasitic.  This 
supersedes  all  necessity  of  a  circulating  system ;  and  the  traces  of  a  nervous  one  are 
so  very  obscure  that  many  naturaUsts  have  doubted  its  existence.  When  we  find 
the  character  and  the  form  of  these  animals  in  any  species,  we  include  it  along  with 
those  which  it  most  resembles,  though  it  should  not  be  parasitical  within  the  body  of 
any  other  Einimal.     The  injury  which  these  Intestinal  Worms  occasion  to  the  animals 
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upon  which  they  live,  when  their  numbers  become  excessive,  are  well  known  ;  and  we 
may  mention,  that  the  best  remedy  for  those  infesting  the  human  intestines,  appears 
to  be  animal  oil  mixed  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

The  class  admits  of  division  into  two  orders,  of  which  the  organization  is  so  dif- 
ferent that  they  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  two  distinct  classes ;  or,  at  all  events, 
subclasses.  These  are, — Entozoa  Nem.\toid£a,  or  Cavitied  Entozoa,  which  have  the 
intestine  floating  in  a  distinct  abdominal  cavity,  and  commencing  at  a  mouth  and  ter- 
minating at  a  vent ;  and  Entozoa  Parenchtmata,  which  have  the  viscera  obscure, 
generally  in  the  form  of  vascular  ramifications,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  discernible. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  THE  ENTOZOA. 

NEMATOIDEA. 

The  members  of  this  order  have  an  external  skin,  more  or  less  provided  with  muscular 
fibres,  and  striated  transversely.  They  have  an  intestinal  canal  running  distinctly  through 
the  whole  length,  and  attached  to  the  skin  or  tunic  of  the  body  by  many  filaments,  which 
appear  to  transmit  nourishment.  There  is  no  circulation ;  but,  in  some  species,  there  are 
two  cords  exteiuling  from  a  ring  round  the  mouth,  which  are  understood  to  be  nerves.  Re- 
productive organs  are  apparent  in  all,  and  in  some  they  are 
greatly  developed ;  nor  is  the  reproductive  energy  of  the 
animals  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  developement 
Fij.  140.— Pennuioma  mnoidcs.  less  activc  than  the  Organs  would  indicate.     This  order  forms 

only  one  family,  but  contains  several  genera. 

FiLARiA  (Thread-worm), — 
lias  the  body  long,  slender,  and  thread-like,  resembling  that  of  the  Gordii  among  AnnelidEe,  but 
with  mere  marks  on  the  body  instead  of  the  rings.  The  mouth  is  a  circular  opening  at  the  anterior 
extremity.  They  are  not  found  in  the  open  cavities,  but  are  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  tlie 
cellular  tissues,  between  the  coats  of  tlie  viscera,  and  in  other  situations :  they  often  e.vist  in  numerous 
bundles,  contained  in  a  common  cyst  or  tunic.  Tliey  are  not  confined  to  tlie  larger  animals,  hut  are 
found  in  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  even  in  various  Mollusca. 

The  most  common,  or  at  all  events  the  most  dreaded  by  Man,  is  the  Guinea  Worm,  F.  MediiiensU,  Tliis  trou- 
blesome animal  is  very  common  in  hot  climates,  where  it  insinuates  itself  under  the  skin,  generally  of  the  le^,  and 
is  said  to  gnaw  to  the  length  of  ten  feet,  or  more.  According  to  the  accounts  it  will,  if  undisturbed,  remain  in  tlte 
body  for  a  long  time  without  causing  much  uneasiness ;  but,  if  it  is  disturbed,  it  is  said  to  cause  the  most  excru- 
ciating pain,  especially  if  it  finds  its  way  to  a  very  sensitive  part  of  the  body.  When  it  shows  itself  externally,  it  is 
extracted  very  slowly  for  fear  of  breaking  it,  as,  if  that  takes  place,  its  position  in  the  body  retreats  more  inwardly, 
and  causes  great  agony  and  convulsions.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  tube  of  a  Pigeon's  quill,  and  has  the  tail  ter- 
minated by  a  sharp  trunk.    The  sexes  are  in  separate  animals,  but  the  mode  of  propagation  is  a  little  obscure. 

Trichocephalus, — 
Have  the  body  round,  thread-like  in  the  anterior  part,  and  terminating  in  a  round  mouth;  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  is  considerably  thicker. 

T,  dispary  is  the  most  common  species.  It  is  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  thick  for  about  the  last 
third.  The  thick  part  of  the  male  is  spirally  convoluted,  and  the  organ  of  generation  is  conspicuous.  In  tiie 
female  it  is  more  straight,  and  has  a  simple  opening.  It  is  one  of  the  worms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
human  intestines ;  and,  in  some  diseases,  it  multiplies  very  rapidly. 

Trichonioma,  have  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  tapering  gradually  to  the  mouth  ;  and  Orpuris,  has  the  tail 
slender  and  thread-like.  One  species  of  the  latter,  O.  curvata,  from  an  inch  to  three  inches  long,  is  found  in  the 
C05cum  of  the  Horse. 

Cuctiltamts,  has  the  body  cylindrical,  but  thinner  in  the  anterior  portion.  The  head  is  blunt,  and  enveloped  in 
a  sort  of  hood.  This  genus  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  intestines  of  Fishes  only.  One  species,  C.  lacusiris,  is 
common  in  the  Perch,  the  Pike,  and  other  Fishes.    It  is  about  an  inch  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  thread,  and 
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appears  red  from  the  blood  with  which  the  intestine  is  usually  gorg'cd.  An  analof^ous  species,  found  on  the  Kel, 
was  lon«:  mistaken  for  the  younj?  of  that  animal. 

Ophio4tomux,  have  the  body  formed  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  moutli  cleft  across,  which  Rives  the  appearance 
of  two  lips.    O.  ctfutiiiicola,  is  found  in  the  air-bladder  of  some  Fishes. 

AscARis  (the  Ascarides), — 
Have  the  body  round,  and  slender  toward  each  extremity.     The  mouth  is  furnished  with  three  fleshy 
tubercles,  among  which  there  is  a  short  tul)e,  winch  tlie  animal  can  jtrotrude  as  occasion  requires. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  intestines  of  many  animals.  'Hie  females,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  males,  have  the  intestinal  canal  straight,  and  an  ovary  divided  into  two  branches,  which  is 
several  times  longer  than  the  body,  and  opens  by  a  single  oviduct  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  from  the 
anterior  extremity.  The  males  have  also  a  single  vessel,  very  long,  and  with  the  external  organ,  which  is  near 
the  tail,  sometimes  double.  Two  white  filaments,  one  extending  along  the  back,  and  another  along  the  belly, 
have  been  considered  as  nen-es  ;  and  two  thicker  ones,  extending  along  the  right  and  left  sides,  hove  been  con- 
sidered as  muscles,  as  a  circulating  system,  and  even  as  a  breathing  apparatus.  Some  species,  as  .1.  iumbricoides, 
have  the  head  without  lateral  membranes.  This  species  is  found,  without  any  remarkable  diflerence,  in  Man,  in 
the  Ox,  the  Hog,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  Horse  family  ;  it  has  sometimes  occurred  fifteen  inches  in  length.  It 
is  naturally  of  a  white  colour ;  and,  from  what  has  been  said  of  its  reproductive  organs,  its  power  of  multiplication 
is  excessive.  It  occasions  disease,  and  even  death,  especially  in  children,  or  in  all  cases  where  it  ascends  from 
the  intestines  into  the  stomach.  A.  vennicuIariXf  which  has  a  small  membrane  on  each  side  of  the  head,  is  very 
common  in  children,  and  also  in  adults,  when  afflicted  with  certain  diseases.  It  chiefly  inhabits  the  rectum,  ot 
the  extremity  of  which  it  causes  intolerable  itching.  Its  length  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  its  body  is 
thickest  in  the  anterior  part.  It  is  an  exceedingly  active  little  animal,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  verb, 
"to  leap, or  move." 

Stboxgylus, — 
Have  the  body  round,  and  the  vent  of  the  male  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  purse  variously  formed,  wliich  is 
regarded  as  the  slieath  of  the  organ  of  generation,  which  can  be  protruded  from  it.     The  female  is 
without  this  apparatus,  and  thus  more  nearly  resembles  the  Ascarides. 

Some  species  have  the  mouth  ciliated,  or  toothed,  among  which  is  S.  equinus,  which  is  about  two  inches  long, 
with  a  hard  spherical  head,  small  soft  spines  round  the  mouth,  and  three  lobes  in  the  caudal  appendage.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  intestines  of  the  Horse ;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  those  of  ait  the  solipede  family  of  pa- 
chydermatous animals.  Sometimes  it  makes  its  way  to  the  arteries,  and  there  occasions  aneurisms,  and  other 
unpleasant  diseases. 

Other  species  have  the  mouth  with  tubercles,  or  papillae,  and  among  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
.V.  ffiijai,  the  largest  worm  which  is  known  to  inhabit  the  intestines  of  any  animal.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  is  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  kidneys  of  various  animals,  as  the 
AVolf,  the  Dog,  the  Marten,  and  even  Man  ;  where  it  is  coiled  up,  and  inflates  the  ora:an,  causing  great  pain. 
Sometimes  small  ones  pass  off"  with  the  urinary  discharge.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  kidneys,  but  is 
met  with  in  other  viscera.  Its  usual  colour  is  a  fine  red  ;  the  mouth  has  six  paplllre ;  the  intestine  is  straight, 
with  cross  furrows ;  the  ovarj'  is  simple,  and  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  understood  to  have 
a  posterior  opening,  and  also  one  near  the  mouth.  M.  Otto  has  considered  a  slender  white  thread,  which  passes 
along  the  abdomen,  as  being  the  ner\'Ous  system. 

i^piropterux,  have  been  separated  from  the  Ascarides,  They  have  the  termination  of  the  body  spiral,  with  two 
wing-like  membranes,  between  which  is  the  reproductive  organ.  One  species  is  occasionally  found  in  the  human 
bladder,  and  another  in  the  stomach  of  the  Mole,— to  the  villous  coat  of  which  it  attaches  itself  by  a  small  tubercle. 
Physoloptera,  has  a  small  bladder  between  the  wing-like  membranes,  Sclerottoma,  has  the  mouth  furnished 
with  six  small  scaly  plates.  It  is  found  in  the  Horse  and  the  Hog.  Liorht/ncfitis,  has  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
small  proboscis,  with  which  it  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  viscera. 

Peniastomay  have  the  body  flattened,  and  sharp  in  the  sides,  and  the  transverse  rugae  crenulated.  The  skin  is 
thin  and  weak  ;  the  head  broad  and  flat,  with  the  mouth  beneath,  and  a  longitudinal  slit  on  each  side,  from  which 
issue  the  hooks  whereby  the  animal  adheres.  Tlie  intestine  is  straight,  and  the  reproductive  oigans  long  and 
tortuous.  A  white  filament  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  two  filaments  which  proceed  from  it,  appear  to  be  the 
nervous  system.  One  species,  P.  tanioides^  occurs  m  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  Horse  and  Dog,  and  attains  a 
length  of  about  six  inches.  Prionoderma,  resemble  the  former,  only  the  mouth  is  terminal,  and  has  two 
small  hooks. 

Cuvier  includes  the  following  genera  of  intestinal  worms  in  this  order,  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
when  they  are  better  known,  they  will  require  subdivision  as  a  distinct  family. 

Lerx.s:a, — 
Have  the  body  resembling  the  former  both  in  its  external  and  its  internal  organisation  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
longed into  a  sort  of  neck  of  a  horny  consistency,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth,  variously  armed 
with  plate-like  a})jieudages.     It  insinuates  the  mouth  and  these  appendages  into  the  gills  of  fishes, 
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rcma.ns  fixed  there,  and  lives  upon  their  blood.  They  contain  two  cords,  sometimes  of  equal  length 
and  at  others  long,  and  even  doubled,  which  appear  to  be  ovaries. 

Lerncea,  properly  so  c.illed,  have  the  body  oblonif  ;  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  the  head  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  horns.  L.  branchialis,  is  the  best  known ;  it  infests  the  common  Coil,  and  other  fishes  of  the  same  family. 
Its  neck  and  head,  the  latter  furnished  with  three  hooks,  are  dark  brown.  It  fixes  itself  firmly  in  the  gills,  and 
adheres  with  the  body  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  L.  acularis,  which  is  more  slender,  and  has  two  long  and 
two  short  horns,  attaches  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Herrings  and  other  fishes.  L.  mutticornii  has  been  found  on  the 
gills  of  a  Serranus  in  the  eastern  seas. 

Penelta,  have  the  head  inflated  ;  the  neck  horny,  with  two  short  hooks  on  the  nape  ;  the  body  long,  furrowed 
across,  and  ending  in  slender  filaments  resembling  the  plume  of  a  feather.  P.  fitosa,  which  is  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  insinuates  itself  into  the  flesh  of  the  Sword-fish,  the  Tunny,  and  other  species,  and  causes  them  such 
torment  that  they  often  dash  themselves  on  the  shore. 

Uphi/rion,  have  hooks  at  the  mouth ;  the  head  extended  longitudinally  like  a  hammer ;  the  neck  slender  ;  and 
the  body  flattened  and  heart-shaped. 

A?tchorilla,  attaches  itself  to  the  gills  of  fish  by  means  of  a  single  hook  on  the  under  part,  which  is  directed 
backwards. 

Branchiella,  has  two  protuberances  supporting  the  hook,  by  which  it  attaches  itself,  [One  species,  B.  Salmonia, 
infests  Salmon,  while  they  are  in  the  sea,  but  drops  oif  after  they  come  into  the  fresh  water.] 

Clavetta,  attach  themselves  by  the  mouth  only  ■,  and  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  these  two  groups  may  be  united 
with  the  Lerneomyzte,  or  Sucking  Lernsea,  of  De  Blainville. 

Cliondracanthus^  besides  tlie  hooks  at  the  mouth,  have  the  edges  of  the  body  variously  notched,  or  toothed  : 
some  have  a  sort  of  two  arms  on  each  side ;  some  have  many  branched  ones  ;  and  others  have  a  slender  neck,  and 
deep  notches  in  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Nemefius,  which  may  one  day  require  to  be  made  a  separate  order,  are  very  soft-mouthed,  slender,  and  long, 
with  the  anterior  extremity  blunt,  and  the  mouth  large.  The  intestine  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  ovaries,  which  open  near  the  mouth.  One  species,  A^  Barlasii,  is  more  than  four  feet  long; 
it  lurks  in  the  sand,  and  sucks  various  MoUusca  out  of  their  shells.    It  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Tnbularia  and  Cerchrotula,  of  Renieri,  and  OpMocephalus  of  Quoy  and  Gaymard,  appear  to  be  analogous ;  but 
little  concerning  them  is  known. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  ENTOZOA. 

FARENCHYM.VTA. 

This  order  incluiles  all  these  Entozoa  which  have  the  body  filled  with  a  parenchyma,  or 
pulpy  matter,  either  in  a  cellular  tissue,  or  simply  in  the  cavity,  in  which  there  is  no  alimentary 
apparatus  to  be  discovered,  except  a  few  canals,  which  carry  nourishment  to  all  the  parts,  and 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  originate  in  external  suckers.  The  ovaries  are  also  imbedded 
in  the  parenchyma  ;  there  is  no  abdominal  cavity,  no  intestine,  and  no  vent ;  and  the  signs  of 
a  nervous  system  are  few  and  doubtful.     The  order  admits  of  division  into  four  families. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  PARENCHYMATA. 
The  Acanthocephala. 

These  have  a  prominence,  which  appears  to  act  as  a  sort  of  proboscis,  and  they  attach  themseb  es  to 
the  coats  of  the  intestines  by  means  of  the  recurved  spines  with  which  the  proboscis  is  beset.  They  form 
but  one  genus, 

ECHINOKHYNCHUS, — • 

M'hich  have  the  body  round,  in  some  instances  long,  and  in  others  shoi'tened  to  a  kind  of  sac.  The 
proboscis,  by  the  hooks  on  which  they  attach  themselves,  is  extensile,  and  contains  a  papilla,  which 
may  be  an  organ  of  absorption ;  but  the  animal  appears  to  absorb  moisture  by  its  whole  suiface.  The 
only  vestiges  of  internal  viscera  are  two  small  cceca  attached  to  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  and  a  longi- 
tudinal thread  which  some  regard  as  a  nerve,  and  others  not.  Some  species  have  an  oviduct,  but  in 
others  the  ova  are  diifused  through  the  parenchyma.  In  the  males,  the  organs  are  more  distinct ;  and 
they  most  likely  impregnate  the  ova  after  they  are  excluded.  They  often  perforate  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines, and  are  found  in  their  substance,  or  adhering  to  their  external  surfaces. 
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B.  gigm,  is  the  largest  known  species  ;  it  is  found  in  tne  Hog  anil  the  Wild  Boar,  and  tlie  females  are  sometimes 
fifteen  inches  long.  E.  h,truca  is  a  smaller  siwcies,  with  only  one  row  of  sjiines  on  the  proboscis.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  liver  of  the  Cat. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  PARENCHYMATA,— 
The  Tremadotea, — 
Have  the  under  part  furnished  \\\i\\  cup-hke  discs,  or  suckers,  by  which  they  adhere.     Those  which  are 
parasitical  in  other  animals,  may  all  be  included  in  one  genus, — 

Fasciola, — 
But  it  admits  of  subdivision,  according  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  suckers. 

Pestiicaria,  with  only  one  sucker  upon  or  under  the  anterior  part.  They  are  found  in  various  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes. 

Ampltistoma,  with  a  sucker  at  each  end,  in  various  vertebrated  animals. 

CargophiitUua,  have  the  head  broad,  winged  at  the  margin,  with  a  two-ba,sed  sucker  underneath,  and  sometimes 
another  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  body.  One  species  is  known,  and  it  infests  fresh-water  fishes,  especially  the 
bream. 

Diiloma,  lias  a  sucker  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  another  on  the  under  part,  a  little  farther  back.  The  species 
of  this  genus,  or  rather  subgenus,  are  very  numerous,  and  inhabit  many  animals  ;  some  of  them  even  the  wrinkled 
membrane  surrounding  the  eyes  of  birds ;  but  there  appear  to  be  others  in  salt  water  or  fresh,  which  are  not  para- 
sitical upon  any  animal. 

Disloma  hepalira  [the  Fluke,  so  called  from  its  shape,  is  but  too  well  known  as  infesting  the  liver  of  the  Sheep, 
and  if  not  occasioning  "  the  rot,"  at  least  greatly  aggravating  its  symptoms,  and  accelerating  its  progress.]  It  is 
also  found  in  other  ruminants,  in  the  Horse,  the  Hog,  and  even  in  Man.  It  is  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  its  form  is  that  of  an  oval  leaf,  pointed  at  the  posterior  extremity,  and  with 
a  narrow  portion  at  the  anterior.  The  first  sucker  is  at  the  base  of  this  narrow  portion,  and  leads  to  two  branched 
tubes.  Behinrt  the  sucker,  there  is  an  erectile  tentaculum,  which  appears  to  be  the  male  organ  ;  and  behind  this 
is  the  second  aurkrr.  The  mineral  vessels  are  convoluted  through  the  middle  portions  ;  and  the  ovaries  are  also 
ditt'used  through  the  body,  and  open  near  the  male  organs  *sin  many  of  the  Mollusca,  all  the  individuals  appear 
to  be  bisexual,  and  have  a  mutual  coitus.  [The  eyes  are  p'pced  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  head,  and 
like  the  eyes  of  birds,  they  are  provided  with  horny  rings,  by  means  of  which  they  command  a  great  range  of 
focal  lengths.  Some  naturalists  have  considered  the  ramified  tubes  which  proceed  from  the  sucker  as  circulating 
vessels ;  but  this  seems  a  mistake,  as  the  convoluted  vessels  which  the  same  naturalists  have  looked  upon  as  in- 
testines, are  the  seminal  vesicles  and  ovaries.  The  power  of  multiplication  in  these  animals  is  immense  ;  and 
the  ducts  of  a  single  liver  have  been  found  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand,  while  the  germs  are  quite  innumerable. 
Tliough  they  accompany  the  rot  in  sheep,  they  do  not  appear  to  cause  it,  neither  does  their  multiplication  appear 
in  all  cases  to  render  it  more  mortal,  for  sheep  have  died  of  rot  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  Flukes  in  the  liver, 
while  others  have  been  alive  with  hundreds.  Those  sheep  which  are  in  the  best  condition,  always  have  Flukes  in 
them  in  the  autumn  ;  but  they  are  also  the  ones  most  subject  to  the  rot.  It  is  probable  that  these  Flukes,  or  at 
all  events  the  germs  of  them,  exist  in  the  water,  or  on  the  plants  of  humid  and  marshy  places  ;  at  all  events,  even 
the  healthy  sheep  drop  a  few  of  them  in  the  winter  months  ;  and  the  deceased  ones  vast  numbers  ;  and  thus  the 
rotten  sheep  taint  both  the  flock  and  the  pasture.]    Ecliinoloma,  have  hooks  on  a  projecting  tubercle. 

IIOLOSTOMA, 

Have  one  half  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  concave,  and  acting  as  a  sucker.  They  are  found  in 
some  Mammalia  and  birds. 

Herastomn,  have  the  body  flattened  underneath,  with  six  suckers  on  the  under  part.  They  are  found  in  fishes, 
in  reptiles,  and  even  in  the  human  body,  in  very  peculiar  situations. 

CVCLOCOTULA, 

Have  eight  cups  ranged  in  a  circle  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  backwards,  and  a  small  proboscis  in 
front.  One  small  species,  C.  beloni,  has  been  found  parasitical  upon  the  common  Sea-pike,  Beloiie 
tulgaria. 

Tristoma,  is  another  subgenus,  which  resembles  the  Flukes.  The  body  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a  pedunculated 
sucker  on  the  under  part,  and  two  small  ones  anteriorly  a  little  in  advance  of  the  mouth.  There  is  a  circular 
ramified  vessel,  the  function  of  which  is  not  well  known,  embedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body.  T.  cocciiiea, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  attaches  itself  to  the  gills  of  the  Sword  Fish,  and  other  large 
species. 

Hectocoti/lus,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  genera  in  this  family.  Tlie  individuals  are  long  worms,  thick,  but 
compressed  in  the  fore  part,  and  having  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  covered  with  suckers,  arranged  in  pairs ; 
and  there  is  a  sac  at  the  posterior  extremity,  containing  the  folds  of  the  oviduct.  Some  of  the  species  are  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  they  are  chiefly  parasitical  upon  the  Cuttle-fishes. 
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Apsidogaslcr,  should  best  occupy  this  place  in  the  system.  It  has  the  under-side  formed  into  projecting  laniiua: 
by  four  rows  of  little  farrows.    One  small  species,  found  on  Mussels. 

Planaria. 

This  genus,  though  not  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  other  animals,  but  of  the  waters,  are  yet  so 
similar  to  the  Flukes  in  appearance  and  organisation,  that  this  was  the  best  station  for  them.  Some 
inhaljit  fresh  water  and  others  salt. 

Their  body  is  depressed,  parenchymatous,  and  has  no  distinct  abdominal  cavity.  The  mouth, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  a  little  nearer  the  tail,  is,  as  in  the  Fluke, 
dilated  into  a  sort  of  proboscis,  and  leads  to  ramified  vessels.  They  are  bisexual,  and  in  their  manner 
of  reproduction  have  very  much  similarity  to  the  Flukes,  and  they  appear  also  to  be  similar  in  the 
structure  of  their  eyes.  They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  will  even  feed  upon  their  own  species. 
They  multiply  rapidly  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  by  division  of  the  body — even  spontaneous  divi- 
sion, as  is  alleged.  Mutilated  parts  are  also  very  readily  reproduced,  and  a  partial  division  of  the 
body  will  even  produce  an  animal  with  two  heads  or  two  tails,  according  as  the  anterior  or  posterior 
end  is  cleft.  Several  species  inhabit  the  fresh  waters ;  but  larger  ones  are  met  with  on  the  sea-shores. 
[Their  appendages  vary ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  specific  and  what  accidental.] 

M.  Duges  separates  from  the  true  Planaria,  Prostoma,  which  have  an  opening  at  each  end  of  the 
body ;  and  Derastoma,  in  which  there  is  one  opening,  nearer  the  anterior  than  in  Planaria. 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  PARENCHYMATA,— 
T.ENI01DEA  (The  Tape-worm  Family). 
This  family  includes  all  the  Intestinal  Worms  which  have  two   or  four  suckers  on  the  head.     The 
space  between  these  is,  in  some  cases,  marked  by  a  pore  ;  and  in  others,  drawn  out  into  a  sort  of  pro- 
boscis, naked,  or  armed  with  spines.     In  some  instances,  there  are  four  little  probosci  armed  iu  this 
manner. 

TjiNIA,— 

The  Tape-worms,  commonly  so  called,  form  the  most  numerous  genus,  and  are,  unfortunately,  but  too 
well  known.  They  have  the  body  long — often  exceedingly  so,  flat,  and  composed  of  a  number  of 
joints,  or  articulations,  more  or  less  marked  ;  they  are  thinner  anteriorly,  and  generally  have  a  square 
head,  with  four  small  suckers.  Some  have  thought  that  they  have  discovered  canals  ramifying  from 
the  suckers,  and  winding  along  the  joints  of  the  body.  Each  joint  has  two  pores,  differently  situated 
in  the  different  species,  which  appear  to  be  the  orifices  of  ovaries,  situated  in  the  thick  parts  of  the 
joints,  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  ramified.  The  Tape-worms  are  among  the  most  cruel  enemies 
of  those  animals  in  which  they  breed,  as  they  completely  absorb  their  nourishment  and  exhaust  their 
substance.     Some  have  no  projecting  part  among  the  four  suckers.     Among  these  is 

Teetiia  lata,  or  Tienia  vulgaris,  the  Common  Tape-worm,  which  has  the  joints  broad  and  fiat,  with  a  double 
pore  in  the  middle  of  each  flat  side.  They  are  often  twenty  feet  lon^,  and  specimens  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
have  been  observed.  The  principal  part  of  the  length  is  about  an  inch  broad  ;  but  the  portion  toward  the  head 
is  considerably  narrower.  They  are  exceedingly  annoying,  and  so  tenacious  of  their  hold  that  the  most  violent 
remedies  are  sometimes  unable  to  expel  them. 

Other  .species  have  the  prominence  between  the  suckers,  but  with  little  radiating  points.    Of  these. 

Taenia  solium,  the  Solitary  Worm,  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  to  the  human  species.  The  joints,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  anterior  part,  are  longer  than  in  the  Common  Tape-worm,  and  they  have  the  pores  alter- 
nately on  the  opposite  sides.  The  most  common  length  is  four  or  live  feet ;  but  much  longer  ones  are  some- 
times met  with.  The  detached  joints  are  called  cueurbitini.  That  only  one  can  exist  in  one  human  body  at 
the  same  time  is  a  vulgar  error.  Of  all  Intestinal  Worms,  they  are  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  expel. 

Several  genera,  or  subgenera,  are  distinguished  from  the  tnie  Taenia  by  the  form  of  the  head,  and  others  by  a 
vesicle  at  the  termination  of  the  body.    About  five  genera  have  the  head  different. 

Tricuspidaria, — 
Have  the  head  formed  into  tubes,  and  each  side  has,  instead  of  a   sucker,  three   very  sharp-pointed 
spines. 

Only  one  species,  T.  nodulosa,  is  known.    It  infests  the  Perch,  the  Tike,  and  various  other  fishes. 

BoTHRyOCEPHALUS, 

Have  two  longitudinal  grooves  ou  the  head  instead  of  suckers.  They  infest  various  fishes,  and 
some  birds. 
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DlPATIIUYOriHYNCHUS, 

Have  two  little  probosci,  or  tentacula,  on  the  head,  bristled  with  small  hooks. 

Flaviceps, — 
Have  four  tentacula,  with  curved  spines,  with  wliieh  they  penetrate  the  substance  of  animals.     Some 
have  the  body  retractile  into  a  membrane,  and  others  not.     One,  which  infests  the  Skate  family,  is 
several  inches  long,  aud  has  the  head  shaped  like  a  flower. 

Tetrakhynchus, — 
Resembles  the  head  and  the  tirst  two  joints  of  the  preceding.     One  species  of  it  infests  the  tongue  of 
the  Turbot.     Tentacula ria  differ  only  in  wanting  the  spines  on  the  tentacula. 

Those  which  have  the  head  with  four  suckers,  but  the  body  terminating  in  a  sort  of  bladder,  and 
the  joints  very  obscure,  are  also  with  propriety  separated  from  the  true  Tape-worms. 

Cysticercus, — 
Or  Hydatids,  have  the  bladder  supporting  one  body  and  head.     They  are  very  numerous,  and  found  in 
the  membranous  and  cellular  substances  of  many  animals.     They  are  very  common  in  Ruminants,  and 
many  other  Mammalia,  as  in  the  Hare,  the  Rabbit,  the  Hog,  various  species  of  the  Quadrumana,  and 
even  in  Man. 

One  species,  C.  cetlulota,  occurs  in  vast  numbers  among  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  Hog,  and  produces,  or 
accompanies,  the  disease  in  that  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Measles,  and  renders  the  flesh  both 
unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  It  is  small,  breeds  rapidly,  and  finds  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  to  the 
heart  and  the  eyes.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  have  never  been  found  in  the  Wild  lioar,  which  proves  that 
they,  or  the  disease  which  favours  their  developement,  are  induced  by  the  verj-  artificial  manner  in  which  tame 
Hogs  are  bred.  Those  found  in  the  Quadrumana  and  in  Man  are  very  analogous.  Acrostoma,  found  in  the 
amnios  of  the  Cow,  is  very  nearly  allied. 

Cu'nurui,  have  several  bodies  and  heads  attached  to  the  same  bladder.  C.  cerebralis,  is  well  knovm  as  infecting 
the  brain  of  the  Sheep,  consuming  the  substance,  and  occasioning  the  disease  called  the  "  staggers,"  in  which  the 
animal  totters  round  and  round  toward  the  affected  side,  but  without  any  alleviation  of  its  suffering.  Other 
species  infest  the  Ox  and  other  ruminants,  and  they  all  produce  the  same  sort  of  effect ;  but,  as  scarcely  any 
ruminant  is  so  susceptible  of  change  by  artificial  means  as  the  Sheep,  they  are  most  severe  upon  it.  In  some 
instances  the  bladder  is  as  large  as  an  eg^,  with  thin  walls,  susceptible  of  contraction  ;  but  the  bodies  and  heads 
are  small,  and  can  be  almost  entirely  withdrawn  into  it. 

ScoLEX,  Linn. 

The  body  round,  contracted  to  a  point  posteriorly,  and  have  a  variable  head,  with  two  or  four  suckers. 
The  inflated  part  is  very  contractile.     Most  of  the  species  are  small,  and  live  on  fishes. 

THE  FOURTH  FAMILY  OF  THE  PARENCHYM.\TA,— 
The  Cestoidea, — 
Comprises  those  which  are  destitute  of  external  suckers.     This  consists  of  only  a  single  genus, — 

LiGULA. 

These  are  the  simplest  in  their  organization  of  all  the  Entozoa.  The  body  is  like  a  long,  flat  ribbon, 
with  one  longitudinal  stria,  and  numerous  cross  ones  ;  and  the  internal  parenchyma  appears  to  contain 
nithiug  but  the  ova  distributed  through  its  substance.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  abdomen  of  birds 
and  fresh-water  fishes,  whose  bowels  they  envelope  and  contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  them ; 
and  at  certain  periods  they  perforate  the  abdomen,  and  leave  it. 
One  species,  L.  abdominalis,  infests  the  Bream ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  considered  agreeable  food. 

[It  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  Entozoa  are  remarkable  for  the  great  developement  of 
their  reproductive  system ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  for  the  great  and  rapid  growth  of  the  individual ; 
anil  this  is  exactly  what  analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Living,  not  only  in  the  bodies,  but  upon 
the  living,  or  already  assimilated  substance  of  other  animals,  the  labours  which  they  have  to  perform  are 
few  and  simple,  compared  with  those  of  most  of  the  animal  creation.  They  have  but  little  use  either 
for  locomotion  or  sensation ;  and  they  have  probably  less  for  circulation,  respiration,  or  digestion, 
excepting  in  the  Planarii  and  any  others  which  do  not  live  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  As  their 
habitations  are  obscure,  their  habits  are  equally  so ;  and  the  purpose  wliich  they  answer  in  the  economy 
of  nature  is  quite  a  mystery.] 
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THE  THIRD  CLASS  OF  THE  RADIATA  — 

THE  ACALEPHA,— 

Includes  all  those  Radiated  Animals  which  swim  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  and  in 
which  we  can  still  perceive  vessels,  though  these  vessels  are,  in  truth,  little  else  than 
intestinal  tubes,  ramified  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  body.  They  admit  of  a  natural 
division  into  two  orders, — Simple  and  Hydrostatic. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  THE  ACALEPHA. 
THE  ACALEPHA  SIMPLICIA. 

These  float  and  swim  in  the  water,  by  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  tlie  body, 
although  their  substance  is  merely  gelatinous,  and  without  any  apparent  fibres.  The  apparent 
vessels  found  in  some  of  them  are  only  hollows  in  the  gelatinous  substance  originating  from  the 
stomach,  and  offering  no  proof  of  a  true  circulation.  There  are  oljvious  points  of  resemblance 
among  them  all ;  but  still  they  admit  of  division  into  genera  and  subgenera. 

Medusa, — 
Have  a  central  disc,  more  or  less  convex,  on  the  upper  surface,  something  like  the  head  of  a  mushroom, 
and  termed  the  umbrella.  The  contractions  and  dilatations  of  this  disc  con- 
tribute to  the  locomotion  of  the  animal ;  [hut  they  are  not  powerful  enough  for 
stemming  rapid  currents  of  the  water.]  The  margins  of  the  umbrella,  and  those 
of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  suckers  which  supply  the  place  of  a  mouth,  in  the  middle 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  disc,  are  furnished  with  tentacula,  very  much  varied 
in  form  and  size,  and  these  variations  are  the  basis  of  many  subdivisions  of  the 
genus.  [They  are  very  numerous  ;  and  the  small  ones  give  the  seas  in  which  they 
Fig  Ml  — Mcdu.a  abouud  the  appearance  of  being  crowded  with  flakes  of  half-mehed  snow.     Some 

of  these  show  fine  prismatic  colours ;  and  in  not  a  few  the  gelatinous  matter  which  fills  the  integument 
of  the  disc  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature  as  to  irritate  and  blister  the  skin,  even  after  it  has  been  dried.] 

Medusa,  properly  so  called,  includes  all  those  that  have  a  true  mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  disc ;  but  this 
mouth  is  sometimes  a  simple  opening,  and  at  other  times  placed  on  a  peduncle. 

jSiquorea,  includes  those  in  which  the  mouth  is  simple,  and  not  on  a  peduncle,  or  furnished  with  arras  or  ten- 
tacula. When  there  are  no  tentacula  round  the  disc,  they  form  the  Phorapiia  of  Lamarck.  When  the  disc  is 
furnished  with  tentacula  all  round,  they  are  the  Aiquorea  strictly  so  called,  and  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  the 
warm  seas.  Some  have  the  under  surface  covered  with  laminse,  and  others  have  the  mar^ns  of  the  umbrella 
diversified  by  furrows. 

Pelagia,  comprehends  those  which  have  the  mantle  produced  into  a  peduncle,  or  divided  into  arms  or  ten- 
tacula. 

In  all  these  subgenera,  there  are  no  lateral  cavities ;  but  in  the  majority  of  those  with  a  simple  mouth,  there  are, 
in  the  substance  of  the  umbrella,  four  orp;ans  inclosed  in  furrowed  membranes,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  tinned  with  a  dark-coloured  substance,  understood  to  be  the  srernis  of  the  young.  They  are  lodged  in  four 
cavities,  which  open  near  the  mouth,  or  the  sides  of  the  peduncle  ;  and  as  small  animals  are  sometimes  entangled 
in  them,  some  have  regarded  them  as  mouths,  and  others  as  orgims  of  respiration.  That  they  are  not  mouths  is 
evident,  and  the  respiration  appears  to  be  performed  by  the  margin  of  the  umbrella.  The  tentacula,  whether  on 
the  margin  of  the  umbrella,  or  round  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  vary  not  only  in  different  species,  but  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  same  species. 

Cyanea, — 
Includes  all  the  species  which  have  a  central  mouth,  and  four  lateral  ovaries. 

C.  mirita,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed  species.  With  age,  it  acquires  four  very  long 
arms  ;  the  margin  of  the  umbrella  •."  finely  ciliated  all  round  ;  and  within  it  are  observed  reddish  vessels  origin- 
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itinff  in  the  stomach,  and  procecaint;  by  ramilicalions  toward  the  circumference.  Anoilier  species,  C.  chryiaora, 
has  the  margin  furnished  with  lone:  tentacula,  and  rows  of  brown  or  yellow  spots,  forming  rays  on  the  convex 
surface.    It  is  very  common,  and  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  spots. 

Cuvier  distinguishes  under  the  name  of 

Rhizostoma, — 
Those  MedussE  which  have  no  central  opening  or  uioutli,  and  which  are  thence  supposed  to  draw  their 
nourishment  by  suction  by  the  ramifications  of  the  peduncle,  or  by  the  tentacula.    They  have  four 
ovaries  or  more. 

Wtizostomay  properly  so  calle<l,  have  a  central  peduncle,  more  or  less  ramified  according  to  the  species.  The 
vessels  which  arise  in  the  small  protuberances  of  the  peduncle,  unite  in  a  cavity  at  its  base ;  and  from  this,  other 
vessels  are  ramified  to  all  parts  of  the  umbrella,  or  disc.  The  most  common  species  is  the  blue  Rhizostoma,  which 
is  often  left  on  sandy  shores  by  the  ebbing  title.  The  umbrella  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  peduncle 
is  composed  of  four  pairs  of  arms,  which  are  very  much  branched  and  toothed,  and  each  is  furnished  with  two 
auricles  or  appendages  at  the  base,  which  are  also  toothed.  A  fine  network  of  vessels,  occupying  the  thickness  of 
the  margin,  e.\tends  all  round  the  umbrella.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.M.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards, 
these  Medusa'  are  social,  or  at  least  they  are  always  met  with  in  numerous  shoals,  swimming  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  the  body  obliquely  inclined. 

The  Cephe<c  of  I'eron  difl'er  from  the  other  Rhizostoma  only  by  having  filaments  intromixcd  with  the  denta- 
tions, or  iwpilla-' of  the  peduncle.  The  C(i**iop««e  have  no  peduncle ;  and  their  arms,  which  are  usually  eight  in 
number,  and  sometimes  branched,  rise  directly  from  the  under  surface. 

ASTOMA, — 

Might  be  the  general  name  for  those  which  have  no  central  mouth,  no  ramifications  of  the  peduncle, 
and  no  cavities  for  the  ovaries. 

Some,  however,  have  the  peduncle  furnished  on  each  side  with  filaments  that  may  act  as  suckers.  Others  have 
no  filaments,  but  the  extremity  of  the  peduncle  is  hollowed  out  like  a  funnel,  which  seems  to  be  the  sucker,  as 
from  it  vessels  ascend  the  peduncle,  and  others  are  ramified  from  its  base  all  over  the  body.  Others  again,  want 
the  funnel-shaped  membrane,  or  it  may  have  been  mutilated  before  the  specimens  were  obtained.  There  are  still 
others,  which  have  no  vestige  of  a  peduncle;  but  merely  little  suckers  distributed  over  the  under  surface,  on  the 
lines  of  the  vessels  which  are  ramified  below  it ;  [and  these  suckers  are,  of  course,  so  many  little  mouths].  Some 
have  no  vestiges  of  suckers  or  any  other  external  apparatus,  but  have  both  sides  smooth ;  and  there  are  yet  others 
which  have  no  trace  even  of  internal  vessels.  The  under  surface  of  these  is  usually  concave,  and  may  act  as  a 
stomach.    These  last  are  very  simple  animals,  and  diller  from  Hydra  in  scarcely  anything  but  size. 

Beroe. 

This  genus  should  be  separated  entirely  from  the  Medusae.  It  has  a  globular  body,  provided  with 
salient  ribs,  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  to  that  of  the  under,  and  bristled  with 
points  or  filaments,  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  vessels  in  which  there  is  some  appearance  of  'i 
fluid  circulating.  The  mouth  is  on  the  one  extremity,  and  leads  to  a  stomach,  which  occupies  the  a.vis 
of  the  body.  There  are  also  on  the  sides  two  organs,  which  are  probably  analogous  to  what  are  cnn- 
sidered  the  ovaries  of  the  Medusae. 

B.  pileuxf  a  species  very  common  in  the  Channel,  has  the  body  spherical,  with  eight  ribs,  and  two  ciliated 
tentacula,  which  become  very  long  byprejection  of  their  inferior  extremities.  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards 
have  described  its  natural  organization  with  considerable  minuteness,  and  have  traced  various  sets  of  vessels, 
but  without  being  able  very  clearly  to  explain  their  functions.  This  species  is  understood  to  constitute  great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  common  Whale.  Naturalists  have  referred  to  the  same  genus  very  simple  species,  which  consist 
of  only  a  sac,  furnished  with  cilia,  and  open  at  both  ends.  The  Doliohtm  of  Otto  have  not  even  projecting  ribs, 
but  resemble  barrels  without  bottoms. 

Callianirce  of  Peron,  difter  from  Beroe  only  in  having  the  ribs  more  salient,  and  united  two  and  two,  so  as  to 
form  two  sets  of  a  sort  of  wings.  Janirfiy  resemble  the  last;  but  they  have  upon  each  side  three  long  ciliated 
ribs,  and  two  filaments.  Alcinade,  have  a  cylindrical  body,  open  at  the  one  end,  and  two  large  wings  at  the  other, 
which  when  folded  up  completely  cover  the  body.  The  cylindrical  part  is  marked  with  four  salient  ribs,  which 
end  in  points,  and  have  eight  braces  of  ciliae.  Ocyraca,  have  similar  wings  ;  but  they  have  no  ribs,  and  only 
four  rows  of  ciliae  on  the  cylindrical  portion. 

Cestum, — 
Bears,  perhaps,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Beroe  tlian  to  any  other  genus.  It  is  a  very  long  gelatinous 
ribbon,  having  one  of  the  sides  furnished  with  two  rows  of  ciliae,  and  there  are  fainter  traces  of  tlie  same 
on  the  other  side:  the  mouth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  inferior  edge,  and  the  stomach  is  embodied  in  the 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  ribbon;  from  the  anal  extremity  there  proceed  vessels  which  ramify  toward 
both  extremities  of  the  ribbon  ;  and  near  the  sides  of  the  mouth  there  are  two  vessels   which  are  pro- 
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bably  ovaries.  Notwithstanding  its  very  singular  shape,  this  animal  may  be  considered  as  resembling 
a  Callianira,  in  which  the  wings  are  excessively  developed. 

There  is  but  one  known  species,  C.  Venei-is,  "the  Girdle  of  Venus,"  which,  considered  as  a  ribbon,  is  five  feet 
long^,  and  two  inches  broad  ;  but  as  an  animal,  it  is  five  feet  broad,  and  two  inches  hi^h.  It  inhabits  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  but  its  substance  is  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  an  entire  specimen. 

Tlie  two  genera  following;,  though  long  included  among  the  I\Iedus;K,  ought  rather  to  form  a  small  separate  family 
of  the  order,  on  account  of  the  interior  cartilage  which  supports  the  gelatinous  substance  of  their  body. 

Porpita,  have  a  circular  cartilage,  and  the  surface  marked  with  concentric  striae,  crossed  by  radiating  ones. 
The  upper  surface  is  simply  invested  with  a  thin  membrane,  which  projects  beyond  it ;  but  the  under  surface  is 
furnished  with  many  tentacula,  the  external  ones  long,  and  beset  with  small  cilia  terminating  in  little  globes; 
these  sometimes  contain  air;  and  those  toward  the  middle  are  the  shortest,  simplest,  and  most  fleshy.  In  the 
middle  of  these  tentacula  the  mouth  is  situated,  in  the  form  of  a  small  projectile  proboscis.  It  leads  to  a  simple 
stomach,  surrounded  by  a  coat  of  glandular  substance.  There  is  only  one  known  species,  which  is  of  a  black 
colour,  and  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  seas. 

Vclellay  have  the  mouth  and  tentacula  like  the  preceding,  only  the  latter  are  not  ciUated.  Tlie  cartilage  is  oval, 
and  has  a  crest  of  some  elevation  passing  obliquely  across  it,  and  it  is  transparent,  without  striae.  There  is  but  one 
known  species,  which  inhabits  the  same  seas  as  Porpita.    It  is  fried  and  eaten. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  ACALEPHA. 

THE  HYDROSTATICA. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by  one  or  more  vessels  filled  with  air,  by  means 
of  which  they  keep  themselves  suspended  in  the  water.  Appendages,  exceedingly  membranous, 
and  varied  in  their  forms,  some  of  them  probably  suckers,  and  others  ovaries,  are  attached  to 
the  air  vessels,  and  with  these  constitute  the  whole  visible  organization  of  the  animal. 

Physalia, — 
Consists  of  a  large  oblong  air  vessel,  with  an  oblique  and  w  rinkled  salient  crest  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
furnished  below,  near  one  of  the  ends,  with  a  number  of  cylindrical  appendages,  which  have  their 
extremities  of  different  forms,  but  they  all  communicate  with  the  air  vessel.  The  middle  ones  are 
beset  with  groups  of  little  filaments  ;  and  the  lateral  ones  end  in  two  threads  each,  one  of  which  is 
usually  very  long.  There  is  apparently  a  very  smaU  opening  at  one  end  of  the  air  vessel ;  but  there 
are  no  intestines  visible,  though  there  is  an  inner  vessel,  with  a  thinner  tunic,  from  which  coeca 
proceed  to  the  processes  of  the  crest ;  and  no  nervous,  or  circulating,  or  glandular  system  is  visible. 
They  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  when  smooth,  and  the  crest  answers  the  purpose  of  a  saU. 
When  living,  it  has  two  filaments  much  larger  than  the  others,  which  are  gemmed  with  a  sort  of  pearly- 
looking  drops.  MTien  touched  it  stings  or  burns  the  fingers,  like  those  Medusie  which  are  called  "  sea 
nettles."  They  are  found  in  all  the  warm  seas,  and  have  been,  strangely  enough,  confounded  with 
Holothuria. 

Physsophoua, — • 
Resemble  Physalia  in  their  genera!  characters ;  but  the  air  vessel  is  much  smaller,  has  no  crest,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  lateral  ones  still  smaller.    The  tentacula,  which  are  very  nutnerous,  are  suspended 
in  a  bunch  under  the  air  vessels. 

The  P/iyssop/iorn,  properly  so  called,  have  the  secondary  air  vessels  placed  laterally  under  the  principal  one ; 
and  the  tentacula  are  conical,  cylindrical,  or  terminating  in  thread-like  appendages,  the  last  being  susceptible  of 
considerable  elongation. 

Hippopiis,  have  only  lateral  vesicles,  semicircular,  or  resembling  the  foot  of  a  Horse.  These  are  arranged  in 
two  rows  like  the  grains  on  the  spikes  of  certain  grasses  ;  and  by  their  united  contraction  and  dilatation,  the 
animal  can  move  with  considerable  velocity.  [As  the  Physalia  have  been  compared  to  little  sailing  boats,  so  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  steamer  in  miniature.]  Capulfhe,  have  vesicles  attached  in  two  regular  rows, 
often  of  a  pretty  long  axis.  Racemitia,  have  the  vessels  small  and  globular,  and  united  into  an  oval  mass. 
Rhizophyza,  have  a  single  air  vessel  on  the  top  of  a  stem,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  tentacula  are  attached. 
Stephanomia,  have  the  secondary  air  vessels  blended  with  the  tentacula  around  the  stem. 

DiPHVES, 

Are  curious  animals,  different  from  the  Hydrostatic  Acalepha,  and  yet,  perhaps,  resembling  them  more 
than  any  other  animals  in  the  system.     Two  of  them  are  always  found  together,  one  within  the  cavity 
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of  the  other;  but  they  can  in  evei^  ease  be  separated  without  injury  to  the  life  of  either.  They  arc 
gelatinous  and  transparent,  and  move  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mcdusa^.  The  containing 
animal  produces  from  the  bottom  of  its  cavity  a  chaplet,  which  passes  along  a  senii-eanal  in  the  con- 
tained one,  and  which  chaplet  appears  to  consist  of  ovaries,  tentacula,  and  suckers,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  preceding  genera. 

n^ieae  sinpular  animals  are  inhahitants  of  the  tropical  and  southern  seas ;  and  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  what 
we  know  concerning  them  to  MM.Quoy  and  Gaymard.]  The  following  are  their  distinctions  as  grounds  of 
classification : — 

Diphyes  proper,  in  which  the  two  individuals  are  similar  and  pyramidal,  with  a  few  points  round  the  aperture, 
which  is  in  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 

Calpet,  in  which  the  received  is  pyramidal,  and  the  receiver  small  and  square. 

Atij/let :  the  received  oblong,  or  oval ;  the  receiver  small  and  bell-shapod. 

Citholdfs:  the  received  small,  and  bell-shaped  ;  the  receiver  larger,  and  square. 

yaricitla :  the  receiver  bell-shaped,  and  the  received  large,  but  something  in  the  shape  of  a  xvooden  shoe. 

There  are  other  combinations  besides  these ;  [but  we  know  too  little  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  their  very  irregular  economy.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  any  one  form  is  adapted 
for  being  only  a  received  or  a  receiver,  or  whether  the  same  form  of  animal  may  not  be  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other ;  neither  do  we  know  when,  how,  or  for  what  purpose  the  one  takes  possession  of  the  other 
as  a  dwelling.] 


THE  FOURTH  CLASS  OF  THE  RADIATA,— 

THE  POLYPI,— 

The  Polypi  are  so  named,  because  the  tentacula  which  surround  their  mouths  have 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  arms  of  the  Cuttle-fish  (Sejjia),  which  was  called  Polypus 
by  the  ancients.  The  form  and  number  of  these  tentacula  vary.  The  body  is  always 
cylindrical,  or  conical,  frequently  without  any  viscera  but  its  cavity,  and  frequently 
with  a  visible  stomach,  and  with  intestinal  tubes  which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  as  in  the  Medusae ;  and  along  with  these  tubes  ovaries  are  usually 
found.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  capable  of  producing  new  individuals  by  putting 
out  a  sort  of  buds  ;  but  they  propagate  also  by  eggs.  [This  twofold  means  of  propa- 
gation appears  to  answer  a  double  purpose,- — the  buds  being  produced  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  an  established  colony,  and  the  eggs  committed  to  the  waters  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  new  ones.]  The  Polypi  form  three  orders,  which  are  again  divided  and 
subdirided  into  families,  tribes,  and  genera. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  THE  POLYPI,— 
THE  CARNOSI— (Fleshy  Polypi). 

This  order  includes  all  those  fleshy  animals  that  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  by 
their  base ;  but  many  of  them  can  also  crawl  upon  that  base,  or  detach  it,  and  swim,  or,  at 
all  events,  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  along  by  the  current  of  the  water;  but  the  motion 
which  they  most  usually  perform  is  that  of  expanding  or  retracting  the  tentacula,  and  opening 
and  shutting  the  single  aperture  of  the  body.  This  aperture,  which  is  of  course  both  mouth 
and  vent,  opens  immediately  to  the  stomach,  which  is  a  simple  cul-de-sac.  It  has,  however, 
a  proper  membrane  of  its  own ;  and  between  this  and  the  external  skin  there  is  a  rather  com- 
plicated, but  obscurely  known  organization,  consisting  of  vertical  and  fibrous  leaflets,  to  which 
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the  ovaries  are  attached  in  the  form  of  tangled  threads.  The  intervals  between  the  leaflets 
have  communications  with  the  tentaeula ;  and  it  should  seem  that  water  enters  by  these,  per- 
vades the  space  between  the  leaflets,  and  ultimately  escapes  by  small  openings  in  the  ciieum- 
ference  of  the  mouth ;  at  least,  some  of  the  Actinise  eject  water  in  this  manner. 

Actinia. 
These  have  the  body  fleshy,  often  brilliantly  coloured ;  and  the  tentaeula  are  arranged  in  several 
rows  round  the  mouth,  somewhat  like  the  petals  of  a  double  flower,  for  wliich  reason  they  have  been 
called  "  Sea-anemonies."  Tliey  are  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  expand  or  close 
their  tentaeula  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  day.  When  the  tentaeula  are 
retracted,  the  aperture  from  which  they  proceed  closes  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse, 
and  the  animal  appears  a  simple  fleshy  tubercle,  adhering  to  the  rock.  Their 
reproductive  powers  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hydra.  Amputated 
parts  are  speedily  re-produced  ;  and  the  numbers  may  be  multiplied  by  simply 
dividing  the  body ;  though  their  usual  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  bringing  forth 
Fig.  i«.— Actinia.  jjjg  ygung  alivc.  These  young  pass  from  the  ovary  into  the  stomach,  make  their 
escape  by  the  mouth  of  the  parent  animal,  and  find  localities  for  themselves.  There  are  several  dis- 
tinctions among  them,  besides  those  of  size  and  colour.  All  the  Actiniae  are  voracious,  and  miscel- 
laneous feeders.  Small  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and  shelled  Mollusca  are,  however,  their  usual  food,  and 
they  very  speedily  extract  the  contents,  and  eject  the  empty  crusts  and  shells. 

Actinia  proper,  tix  themselves  by  a  broad  and  flat  base.  There  are  very  many  species,  especially  in  the  warmer 
seas,  where  some  of  them  are  of  large  size,  and  equal  in  brilliancy  of  colour  to  any  flowers  of  the  garden.  The 
species  most  common  in  Europe  are,  among  others,  A.  senilis,  which  is  three  inches  wide,  with  a  leathery  and 
rugged  envelope  of  an  orange  colour,  and  two  rows  of  tentaeula  of  moderate  length,  marked  with  a  ring  of 
rose-colour.  It  is  found  on  the  sands,  into  which  it  sinks  if  disturbed.  A.  equini. — Skin  soft,  finely  striated,  of  a 
bright  purple,  often  spotted  with  green  ;  body  smaller  than  the  last,  but  the  tentaeula  longer  and  more  numerous. 
It  abounds  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  and  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  A.  pUnnosa. — White,  more  than  four 
inches  wide,  mouth  in  lobes  beset  with  small  tentaeula,  and  with  a  row  of  larger  ones  within  the  lobes.  A.  effvta. 
—Light  brown  with  whitish  streaks,  smooth,  lengthened, and  often  thickest  at  the  upper  part.  Inhabits  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  usually  fixes  itself  to  shells.  Those  which  have  been  enumerated  are  a  mere  specimen  out  of  many 
species,  the  distinctions  of  which  are,  however,  often  obscure. 

Thalassiantha  and  Discosoma  of  Ruppel,  are  Actiniae,  the  first  with  branched,  and  the  second  with  very  short 
tentaeula. 

Zoanthtts,  have  the  same  texture,  mouth,  and  tentaeula  as  Actinia,  and  differ  little  in  their  general  organization ; 
but  they  occur  in  groups  adhering  to  a  common  base,  which  is  sometimes  broad  and  flat,  and  at  other  times  a  sort 
of  creeping  stem. 

LuCERNARIA, 

Resemble  Actinia,  but  are  of  softer  substance.  Tliey  fix  themselves  by  a  slender  peduncle  to  sea-weeds 
and  other  bodies.  The  upper  part  expands  like  a  parasol,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  tentaeula, 
arranged  in  bundles  ;  and  between  these  are  eight  coeca  proceeding  from  the  stomach,  and  containing 
a  red  granulated  matter. 

L.  quadriconta,  has  the  edge  in  four  forked  branches,  with  two  bundles  of  tentaeula  in  each.  L.  auriculay  has 
the  border  octagonal,  with  a  bundle  of  tentaeula  in  each  division. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  POLYPI. 

GELATINOSI. 
These  have  no  firm  envelope,  and  no  ligneous,  fleshy,  or  horny  a.xis  within  the  body.     They 
are  wholly  gelatinous,  more  or  less  conical,  and  the  simple  cavity  serves  for  a  stomach. 

IIVDRA. 

These  are  the  simplest  of  all  animals  in  their  organization,  the  whole  of  which  consists  of  a  small, 
gelatinous  horn,  beset  with  filaments  which  serve  as  tentaeula.  Even  the  microscope  finds  nothing  in 
their  bodies  but  a  transparent  parenchyma,  containing  mere  opaque  granules ;  still  they  can  swim  and 
crawl,  and  even  walk,  by  attaching  the  ends  of  the  body  alternately  in  a  manner  similar  to  Leeches  and 
geometrical  Caterpillars.     They  disturb  the  water  with  their  tentaeula,  and  thus  bring  their  prey  within 
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their  reach.  Light  affects  theui  very  powcrfiuiv,  and  they  are  fond  of  it.  By  division  of  tlie  hody 
tliey  may  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent;  but  their  natural  production  is  by  buds,  which  shoot 
out  from  various  parts  of  the  parent  animal,  and  drop  off  when  they  are  matured.  They  are  found  in 
stagnant  waters,  usually  under  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  tend 
to  purify  the  waters.     Some  are  green,  others  of  a  grey  colour,  and  they  vary  also  in  she. 

CorhiCj  have  a  fixed  stem  and  oval  body,  open  at  the  summit,  and  covered  with  little  tcntncula.  Their  texture 
is  tinner  tlian  that  of  Hydra;  some  of  them  carry  the  ova  on  the  under  part  of  the  body,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  some  Crustacea  and  Arachnida'. 

CrUlalella,  have  over  the  mouth  a  double  range  of  numerous  tentacula,  forming  a  sort  of  plume  in  the  shape  of 
a  linlf-moon,  the  reijular  motion  of  wliich  brinjjs  food  to  the  animal.  These  mouths  are  on  short  necks  attached 
to  a  gelatinous  body,  which  moves  somewhat  similar  to  Hydra.  They  inhabit  stagnant  waters ;  but  to  the  naked 
eye,  they  appear  only  as  little  spots  of  mould. 

VorticcUa,  have  the  stem  fixed,  often  much  branched  and  divided,  with  a  bell  or  horn-shaped  termination  to 
each  branch,  and  two  opposite  groups  of  filaments,  which  agitate  the  water.  They  abound  in  stagnant  fresh 
waters,  and  arc  arranged  as  bushes,  shrubs,  plumes,  and  other  agreeable  forms  ;  but  they  are  too  minute  for  being 
seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Pedicellaria,  are  found  between  the  spines  of  Echini,  and  by  some  considered  as  organs  of  these  animals,  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  Polypi,  which  seek  shelter  there.  They  consist  of  a  slender  stem,  with  a  horn  on  the 
tip,  furnished  with  tentacula  Uke  minute  threads  or  leaves. 


THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  THE  POLYPI. 


CORALLIFERl. 


These  include  all  those  numerous  sjieeies,  which  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  mariuo 
plants,  and  in  which  numerous  individuals  are  so  united  as  to  form  compound  animals,  for  the 
most  part  fixed  like  plants  by  a  branched  stem,  or  by  simple  expansions  of  a  solid  substance, 
at  the  base,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  The  individual  animals,  which  are  more  or  less 
analogous  to  Actinia  and  Hydra,  are  all  connected  in  a  common  body,  and  have  a  general 
nutrition,  so  that  whatever  one  eats,  tends  to  the  nourishment  of  the  common  body,  and  of  all 
the  in(Uviduals.  Their  instincts  appear  also  to  be  common,  at  least  in  those  species  which 
have  free  motion  in  the  water,  for  they  swim  by  the  joint  action  of  the  general  body,  and  of 
all  the  Polypi.  Polypidom  (the  House  of  the  Polj"pi),  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  common 
part  of  these  compound  animals  ;  but  the  name  is  not  quite  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  common 
part  is  sometimes  internal,  and  sometimes  external.  These  polypidoms  are  formed  in  layers 
bv  deposition,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ivory  of  teeth ;  and  they  are  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness ;  the  hind  parts  being  composed  of  salts  of  lime,  but  always  united  by  means  of 
animal  matter,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lime  in  bones,  crusts,  and  shells.  The  differences 
of  form  and  situation  in  the  polypidoms,  gives  rise  to  many  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  THE  CORALLIFERl. 

The  Tubularia. 

These  inhabit  tubes  which  have  a  common  gelatinous  stem  pervading  the  axis,  Uke  the  pith  of  a  tree  ; 

and  the  tubes  open  sometimes  on  the  summit,  and  sometimes  at  the  sides,  for  allowing  a  passage  to  the 

Polypi.     These  Polypi  are  individually  very  simple,  and  resemble  in  their  organization  Hydra  and  Cris- 

tatella. 

They  form  three  principal  genera,  but  each  admits  of  subdivision. 

TCBIPORA, — 

Have  the  tubes  simple,  and  of  stony  consistence,  each  containing  a  simple  Polype,  and  arranged  parallel 
like  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

T.  musica,  abundant  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  has  the  tubes  of  a  fine  red,  and  the  polypi  green  and  like  Hydra. 
Some  fossil  polypidoms,  such  as  Catcnipora,  in  which  the  tubes  are  disposed  in  meshes,  and  Favositcs,  where  they 
are  crowded  and  hexagonal,  resemble  this  genus. 
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TuBUtARIA, 

Have  the  tubes  of  a  homy  substance,  and  simple,  or  branched  ;  and  the  polypi  come  out  at  the 
extremities  only.     Many  of  them  are  found  in  stagnant  fresh  water,  on  the  surfaces  of  plants. 

Tubularia  marina,  have  two  ranges  of  tentacula,  the  exterior  as  rays,  and  the  interior  a  tuft.  T.  indivisa, 
found  in  the  European  seas,  have  the  tubes  about  two  or  three  inches  long;,  resemblin^'  bits  of  stone.  TibianOf 
have  the  tubes  in  zig;zap:,  with  a  small  opening:  at  each  an£;le.  Cormdaria^  have  the  tubes  conical,  and  the  polypi 
have  ei^ht  toothed  tentacula.  Anguinariay  have  small  cylindrical  tubes,  adhering'  to  a  creeping  stem,  with  an 
opening  near  the  extremity  for  the  polypus.  Campamdaria,  have  the  terminal  habitations  of  the  polype  bell- 
shaped.    Some  have  the  branches  of  the  bell  smaller,  and  others  have  climbing  stems. 

Sertularia, — 
Have  a  horny  stem,  simple  or  branched,  with  the  cells  for  the  polypi  on  the  sides.     The  common 
gelatinous  stem  forms  the  axis  of  the  horny  one.     They  propagate  by  buds,  which  are  produced  in 
larger  cells.     The  dispositions  of  the  cells  have  caused  various  subdivisions. 

Aglaophcnia,  have  the  cells  on  one  side  of  the  branches.  Amatia,  have  the  cells  partially  united,  and  in  some 
cases  forming  a  sort  of  spire.  Antennidaria,  have  the  cells  in  horizontal  whirls  ;  and  Sertularia  proper,  have 
them  alternate  or  opposite,  on  both  sides  of  the  stem. 

THE  SECOND  FAMILY  OF  THE  CORALLIFERA,— 
The  Cellularia, — 

Have  each  polype  adhering  to  a  horny  or  calcareous  cell  with  thin  walls,  and  no  apparent  connection 
with  each  other,  except  by  a  very  thin  epidermis,  or  by  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  cells.  The  polypi  in 
general  resemble  Hydra. 

Cellidariay  have  the  cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  branched  twigs,  but  no  communicating  axis,  and  the  substance 
of  their  stems  is  more  calcareous.    There  are  several  subdivisions. 

Ci'isia,  with  cells  in  two  ranks,  generally  alternate,  and  opening  on  the  same  side.  Acamarchus,  with  a  vesicle 
at  each  opening.  Loricula,  with  two  cells  opposite,  placed  back  to  back.  Eucratea,  with  one  oblique  cell  on  each 
articulation.   Salecomlaria,  with  the  joints  of  the  stem  hollow,  and  their  surfaces  studded  with  ceils  in  quincunx. 

/"itw^-a.— This  genus  consists  of  many  cells,  united  in  clusters  like  a  honeycomb,  sometimes  covering  various 
bodies,  and  sometimes  forming  leaves  or  stems.    Some  species  have  cells  on  one  side  the  leaves  only. 

Cellepora,  have  numerous  small  calcareous  cells,  crowded  upon  each  other,  and  each  pierced  by  a  small  open- 
ing.    Tubulipora,  are  masses  of  little  tubes  with  wide  openings. 

There  are  bodies  in  the  sea,  which  resemble  the  Coralliferi,  or  Polypi  having  stems  or  polypidoms, 
in  which  no  polypi  have  yet  been  discovered.  Pallas,  and  other  naturalists  of  name,  have  considered 
them  as  plants;  but  others  regard  them  as  polypidoms,  in  which  case  they  belong  to  this  order.  They 
form  one  great  genus,  with  many  subdivisions.     This  genus  is 

CoRALLiNA  (the  Corallines), — 
Which  have  articulated  stems,  supported  on  a  kind  of  roots,  and  branching  again  and  again,  but  having 
no  pores  in  their  substance,  or  visible  polypi. 

Corallina  proper,  have  the  calcareous  joints  of  uniform  appearance,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  epidermis  or  bark. 
The  bottom  of  the  sea  on  certain  coasts  is  covered  with  these  like  a  thicket  of  bushes,  having  the  joints  oboval, 
and  the  sprays  arrayed  like  pinnate  leaves.  The  colour  is  white,  or  reddish,  or  greeuish.  It  was  once  used  in 
medicine,  though  only  on  account  of  the  salts  of  lime  which  it  contains.  Amphir<ra,  has  the  joints  elongated. 
Jatiia,  have  them  slender,  and  with  less  calcareous  matter.  Ci/inapoUa,  has  the  calcareous  joints  separated  from 
each  other  by  portions  of  horny  matter,  and  pores  more  distinctly  marked  than  most  of  the  others.  PcJiicdla, 
have  the  interior  of  the  stem  composed  of  a  tissue  of  homy  threads,  with  an  external  calcareous  crest  investing 
the  whole.  The  stem  terminates  in  a  bundle  of  articulated  branches,  resembling  those  of  the  other  Corallines, 
Halymeda,  have  the  stems  and  branches  composed  of  joints  externally,  like  the  others  ;  but  internally  they  have 
a  corneous  tissue,  from  which  the  cutaneous  matter  is  easily  separable  by  acids.  FlabellariuSt  have  no  distinct 
joints  ;  but  consist  of  large  leaf-like  expansions,  which  have  their  stems  of  the  same  consistency  as  those  of 
Halymeda.  Galaxura,  have  the  stems  hollow,  and  branching  into  two.  Lingora,  resemble  the  last,  but  have  no 
articulations  in  the  stems.  Anadiomena  (Corsican  Moss),  is  articulated  and  branched,  and  consists  of  a  horny 
substance,  with  a  gelatinous  covering.  It  is  much  used  for  expelling  worms.  Acetabtdum,  is  in  form  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  the  Corallines.  It  consists  of  a  slender  stem,  supporting  a  round  thin  plate  like  a  parasol,  which 
has  a  round  smooth  disc  surrounding  the  central  pores,  the  outer  portion  mariced  with  striee,  and  the  margin 
crenulated.  No  polypi  have  been  discovered  in  their  pores ;  but  the  rays  of  the  striated  disc  are  hollow,  and  con- 
tain greenish  granules,  which  led  Cavalini  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  vegetable.  Polyphysa^  have  a  hollow  stem, 
with  a  bundle  of  small  closed  vesicles  on  the  summit.    This  has  also  been  considered  a  vegetable. 
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[As  the  Corallines  are  situated  on  the  very  border,  Uie  indefinite  border  we  may  say,  which  separates  the  animal 
King;doin  ;  and  as  many  looloRists  and  botanists  are  fully  as  zealous  for  an  extension  of  territory,  as  for  under 
standing  and  joverninp;  well  tliatnhich  unquestionably  belonffs  to  them,  the  Corallines  are,  like  spoiijres,  claimed, 
and  taken  and  retaken  by  both  parties.  The  real  cause  of  this,  is  the  apparent  impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  true 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  plant  or  an  animal,  or  what  is  the  specific  and  nnequivocal  difi'erence  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Karon  Cuvier,  who  w  as  one  of  the  most  cautious  as  well  as  the  most  profound  of  zoologists,  rarely 
speculates  beyond  the  facts,  and  never  enters  into  warfare  on  debateahle  (rround.  There  is  enough,  however,  even 
in  his  short  synopsis,  to  show  that  the  Corallines  are  really  onimals,  althouijh  their  polypi  have  not  been  discovered, 
and  even  nUhou°;h  there  shoulil  be  none  to  discover.  From  the  exceedingly  varied  structures  of  animals,  and 
more  especially  from  the  extremely  simple  organization  of  some  of  those  of  the  present  grand  division,  we  can 
easily  sec  that  no  one  organ  of  the  higher  animals  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of  animal  life,  in 
some  manner  or  other.  The  Hydra  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this ;  for,  simple  as  it  is  in  its  structure,  it  is  far 
more  instinct  with  life  than  those  which,  according  to  our  types,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  the  most  perfect 
animals  ;  and,  from  the  functions  which  it  can  perform  with  its  simple  organization,  we  cannot  help  concluding 
that  there  may  be  animals  still  more  simple,  and  that  a  mere  epidermis,  or  fibre,  or  any  other  nameaWe  p.irt 
however  simple,  may  contain  in  it  all  the  principles  of  life  and  reproduction.  In  addition  to  this,  which  we  grant 
is  only  hy|iothesis,  though  very  probable  hypothesis,  we  moy  remark,  that  it  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  the  atten- 
tive reader  that  all  the  substances  elaborated  by  these  Corallines  are  of  an  animal  nature,  not  a  vegetable  one. 
The  hard  parts  of  them  are  always  composed  of  salts  of  lime,  the  cement  of  n  liich  is  an  animal  gelatine,  and  the 
soft  parts  are  also  animal.  In  the  most  plant-like  of  them  there  is  no  substance  in  the  least  resembling  that  of  the 
plants  with  which  they  agree  most  in  form  ;  and  as  little  is  there  any  substance  simitar  to  theirs  in  the  most 
analogous  of  the  tnie  vegetables.  This  may  be  consiiiered  as  coming  as  near  to  absolute  proof  of  the  animality  of 
these  productions,  as  analogical  reasoning  can  come.  Indeed,  what  need  we  more?  For,  though  we  should  dis- 
cover Polypi  upon  the  Corallines,  all  that  we  could  conclude  from  that  would  be  that  they  were  compound  animals, 
with  a  sort  of  heads  and  mouths  ;  whereas,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  them,  they  are  animals  without 
either:  and,  as  we  find  animals  of  other  genera  equally  deficient  of  those  parts,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  Corallines  may  not  be  also  without  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  subtle  arguments  which  are  sometimes 
raised  to  prove  the  animality  of  animals,  always  tend  to  the  proof  of  quite  another  position,  namely,  that  the 
animal  in  question  is  not  itself,  but  some  other  one,  having  diftVrent  organs,  or  parts,  of  some  kind  or  other. 
For  want  of  the  fundamental  definition  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  upon  what  is  anim.il 
or  what  is  vegetable,  abstractedly  from  the  description  of  that  matter  of  which  the  subject  in  question  is  composed. 
Therefore  we  have  no  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  but  the  matter  of  which  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  composed  ;  and  though  there  are  some  difficulties  even  here,  yet  the  line  of  distinction  is,  upon  the  whole,  pretty 
broad  and  definite,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easily  described  In  words.  No  man,  however,  who  possesses  ordi- 
nary discernment,  can  confound  the  hard  matter  of  a  plant  with  that  of  an  animal ;  and  though,  externally,  many 
of  the  Corallines  resemble  bushes,  or  branches,  the  substance  of  them  is  no  more  like  wood  than  It  Is  like  the 
horns  of  a  Deer.  The  argument  now  used  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Sponges  ;  and  though  it  Is  not  demonstra- 
tive in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  probably  never  will  become  so  In  any  state  of  It,  yet  It  comes  as 
near  to  demonstration  as  any  thing  that  we  can  obtain  upon  mixed  questions,  in  which  life,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  involved.] 

THE  THIRD  FAMILY  OF  THE  COR.iLLIFERI,— 
The  Corticati. 
This  family  includes  all  the  genera  in  wliich  the  whole  of  the  Polypi  of  any  one  Polypidom  are 
obviously  connected  by  a  common  substance,  of  a  thick,  or  fleshy,  or  gelatinous  consistency,  in  cavities 
of  which  the  individual  developeraents  of  the  polype  are  contained  ;  and  they,  and  the  containing 
membrane,  or  skin,  are  supported  by  an  internal  axis,  or  core,  varying  in  form  and  consistency,  in  the 
different  members  of  the  family.  The  polypi  of  such  as  have  been  observed  are  a  little  more  complex 
in  their  organization  than  those  of  the  preceding  families  of  this  order,  and  bear  a  good  deal  of  resem- 
blance  to  Actinia.  They  have  a  distinct  stomach,  from  which  eight  intestinal  tubes  proceed  ;  and  of 
these  two  long  ones  penetrate  the  common  mass,  and  two  shorter  ones  appear  to  be  ovaries.  They 
are  divided  into  four  tribes,  Ceratophyta,  Lithophyta,  Natantia,  and  Spongia,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  form  and  texture  of  the  supporting  substance. 

Cer.\tophyt.\, — 
Which  compose  the  first  tribe,  have  the  interior  axis  fibrous,  like  wood,  but  resembling  horn  in  its 
substance  and  consistency ;  there  are  two  genera  of  them,  both  very  numerous,  and  the  last  admits  of 
subdivision. 

Antipathea,  black  coral.  These  have  the  axis  branched,  and  fibrotis,  so  as  to  have  a  ligneous  appearance.  The 
bark,  or  integument  which  contains  it,  is  so  soft,  that  it  shrivels  or  comes  off  after  death  ;  and  then  the  axes  have 
the  appearance  of  dry  sticks. 

Gorgonia,  have  the  homy  or  fibrous  part  of  the  axis  invested  with  a  covering  so  thick,  and  so  full  of  calcareous 
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granules,  that  it  dries  entire  on  the  axis,  and  retains  its  colours,  which  are  often  very  bright  and  beamiful ;  but  it 
is  soluble  in  acids.  The  Polypi  of  several  species  have  been  examined,  and  found  to  have  eight  toothed  tenta- 
cula,  and  a  stomach  and  other  viscera,  like  those  of  Corollium. 

Amon^  them,  M.  Lamouroux  distinguishes  Plexaitres,  which  have  the  covering  membrane  thick,  with  the  cells 
not  prominent,  and  it  effervesces  but  slightly  with  acids  ;  Ennicen,  which  have  the  same  back,  but  the  cells  of 
the  polypi  prominent;  J/umcJi,  which  have  the  covering- of  moderate  thickness,  with  projecting  mammillse  covered 
with  rough  and  imbricated  scales;  and  Pnm^ioa,  in  which  the  mamiilae  become  imbricated  by  the  one  hanging 
partially  over  the  other. 

LiTHOPHYTA, 

The  second  tribe,  have  a  fixed  internal  axis  of  stony  consistency.  The  leading  genera  are,  Isis, 
Madrepora,  and  Millipora  ;  but  they  admit  of  subdivision. 

Isisy  have  the  axis  branched,  and  no  cells  or  cavities  on  its  surface;  and  the  internal  tunic  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  mixed  with  calcareous  particles,  as  in  Gorgonia. 

CoraUina  [Isis  nobilis  of  Linnsus],  is  the  Coral  of  commerce,  so  much  admired  for  its  fine  red  colour,  and  the 
high  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  so  often  made  into  trinkets.  There  are  very  profitable  fishings  (or 
divings)  for  it  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  covering  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  contains  cal- 
careous matter.  The  polypi  have  eight  toothed  arms,  or  tentacula.  Melita,  has  the  stony  axis  interrupted  by 
nodes  full  of  a  substance  of  the  consistency  of  cork.  Isis,  properly  so  called,  has  the  horny  part  knotty;  and 
the  bark  thick,  soft,  and  easily  removed  after  death.    Mopsia,  has  the  bark  much  thinner,  but  also  stronger. 

Madrepora  (the  Madrepores), — 
Have  their  stony  substance  sometimes  branched,  and  sometimes  in  rounded  masses,  or  in  leaves ;  but 
it  is  always  furnislied  with  laminae,  concentrated  toward  points  in  the  form  of  stars,  or  terminating  in 
lines  more  or  less  serpentine.  During  life  the  stony  part  is  enveloped  in  a  homy  bark,  which  is  soft 
and  gelatinous,  and  roughened  by  rosettes  of  tentacula,  which  are  the  Polypi,  or  rather  the  Actinise,  for 
they  have  more  than  one  row  of  tentacula.  The  laminae  of  the  polypi  have  some  slight  resemblance 
to  those  on  the  stony  case;  and  the  covering  and  polypi  contract  a  little  upon  being  touched. 

The  varieties  of  their  general  form,  and  the  figures  which  are  produced  by  the  combinations  of  their  laminae, 
have  been  made  the  foundation  of  numerous  subdivisions  ;  but  several  of  these  run  into  others,  so  that  they  are 
not  absolutely  specific,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  them  definitely  until  the  relations  between  their  forms 
and  the  polypi  are  known. 

When  there  is  only  a  single  star,  circular  or  elongated,  with  many  laminje,  they  are  the  Fungia  of  Lamarck  ; 
and  their  polype  resembles  a  single  Actinea,  with  numerous  tentacula ;  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  point  toward  which  the  laminae  converge. 

There  are  found  among  fossils  stony  polypidoms  consisting  of  a  single  star,  which  appears  never  to  have 
adhered  to  others.    These  are  the  Tnrhinata  and  CydolUJuis  of  Lamarck,  and  the  Turbinohpsift,  Lamouroux. 

When  the  Madrepore  is  branched,  and  the  stars  are  confined  to  the  extremities  of  each  branch,  it  is  the  Caryo- 
phyllia  of  Lamouroux.  The  branches  are  striated,  and  each  star  answers  to  a  mouth  surrounded  by  many 
tentacula. 

Oculina,  have  the  small  lateral  branches  very  short,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  stars  along  the 
branches,  as  well  as  on  the  extremities.  Madrepora,  or  Madrepores  properly  so  called,  have  the  whole  surface 
roughened  by  little  stars.  Pocillopora,  have  little  stars  with  pores  in  the  intervals ;  and  Serialopora,  have  their 
stars  in  lines.  Astrea,  have  a  broad  and  generally  convex  surface,  hollowed  by  crowded  stars,  each  having  a 
polype  with  numerous  tentacula  in  a  single  row,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth.  Explanariay  are  broad, 
with  the  stars  on  one  side.  Porites,  has  the  stony  substance  branched.  Meandrinaj  have  the  surface  formed  into 
little  hills  and  valleys.  In  each  valley  there  are  mouths  ;  but  the  tentacula,  instead  of  forming  stars  or  rosettes 
around  them,  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  valley.  In  some,  however,  the  mouths  are  merely  festooned.  If 
the  hills  which  separate  the  valleys  are  raised  into  crests  furrowed  on  both  sides,  they  are  called  Pai-onm ;  and 
mouths,  usually  without  tentacula,  are  found  in  the  valleys,  the  crests  probably  acting  as  substitutes  for  the  latter. 
There  are  also  others,  which  have  these  hills  conical  or  star-shaped,  and  the  principal  distinction  of  them  is 
having  the  polypi  on  the  projecting  parts  or  in  the  hollows.  Agaricina,  are  composed  of  lamin<e,  having  valleys 
only  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sides  of  the  valleys  furrowed.  It  is  probable  that  we  should  consider  as  nearly 
allied  to  the  Madrepores,  certain  polypidoms  composed  of  cylinders,  the  sections  of  which  form  stars.  These  are 
fJarcinula,  and  when  they  have  a  soUd  axis,  they  are  perhaps  nearly  allied  to  Tubipora,  in  the  "first  family  of  the 

order. 

Millipora, — 

Which  compose  the  third  genus,  have  the  stony  portion  much  diversified  in  shape,  and  the  surface 

scooped  only  into  small  holes  or  pores,  and  sometimes  there  are  no  apparent  perforations.     Distio/io- 

pora,  have  strongly  marked  pores  on  two  sides  of  the  ^branches.     Millipora  proper,  are  solid  and 

variously  branched.     Sometimes  the  pores  are  not  discernible,  and  they  are  Nullipores.     EscJiora^  have 

flattened  and  leaf-like  expansions.     Rete^wra,  are  Eschorie  pierced  like   a  net-work.      Jdeona,  are 

Eschorae  on  articulated  stems,  entire,  or  pierced  Hke  a  net-work. 
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NAWlNTliS, 

Which  form  the  third  trihe  of  the  coral  family,  have  the  axis  stony,  but  not  fixed.     They  consist  of 
two  principal  genera,  hut  each  admits  of  subdivision. 

Pknnatula. 
This  genus  have  a  common  body,  perfectly  free,  and  susceptible  of  locomotion  by  the  contractions  of 
its  fleshy  |)art,  and  the  joint  action  of  all  the  polypi.  The  contractions  and  dilatations  are  produced 
by  fibrous  layers,  which  are  embedded  in  the  fleshy  substance.  The  axis  is  a  single  stony  column,  and 
the  polypi  generally  liave  eight  toothed  tentacula.  Whatever  may  be  their  form,  one  extremity  is 
always  without  polypi,  and  resembles  the  barrel  of  a  feather — lience  the  name.  Most  of  thcin  can 
emit  a  bright  phosphorescent  light ;  and  though  their  general  habit  be  to  swim  freely  in  the  water,  some 
species  fix  themselves  in  the  sand,  or  get  entangled  in  the  folds  of  submarine  bodies ;  but  they  never 
form  an  adhesion. 

Pennalula,  properly  bo  railed,  have  the  portion  without  polypi  cylindrical  and  with  a  blunt  point ;  anil  the  other 
part  furnished  on  both  sides  with  laniinaz  of  various  length  and  breadth,  which  are  supported  by  tough  bristles ; 
hut  tliese  bristles  are  not  articulated  upon  tlie  stony  axis.  The  polypi  are  situated  between  these  laminoe.  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Virgularia,  have  the  laminae  much  shorter.  Srirpeariat 
have  the  body  slender,  and  the  polypi  detached  and  alternate.  Pavonariay  are  also  slender,  but  the  polypi  are 
arrauf^ed  in  quincunx  on  one  side  only.  Rettitla^  have  the  body  short  with  filaments,  and  a  kidney-shaped  disc  on 
one  side,  bearing  the  polypi.  I'eretiliiim,  are  cylindrical,  but  without  any  branches;  and  the  axis  is  usually  small 
and  the  iwlypi  large.    Ombellttlaria,  have  a  very  long  stem  with  a  tuft  of  polypi  at  the  end. 

There  are  many  small  and  porous  stony  bodies  found  in  a  fossil  state,  and  in  the  sea,  which,  if  they 
were  invested  with  a  living  integument  and  polypi,  would  rank  very  nearly  with  this  tribe.  They  are 
Oeoliles,  Lunulites,  OrbuUtes,  and  others. 

Alcyonium, 
Which,  with  Spongia,  forms  the  fourth  tribe,  has  the  ])olypi  with  eight  arms,  and  the  intestines  in  a 
common  mass  with  the  ovaries.     It  is  not,  however,  supfo.ced  by  a  stony  axis;  but  always  fixed  to 
the  body  ;  and  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  trunks  and  branches,  these  present  nothing  internally  but 
gelatinous  matter.     The  covering  is  hard,  and  marked  with  furrows,  into  which  the  polypi  retire. 

A.  dlgitatum,  the  Sea  Hand,  divided  into  short  and  thick  branches,  and  A.  €X08,  with  the  branches  smaller,  and 
of  a  fine  red,  are  the  most  common  in  the  European  seas.  Liimieus  and  his  followers  included  with  this  genus 
the  Thethyn,  which  have  the  interior  roughened  by  long  spiral  lines  of  silicious  matter,  which  unite  in  an  equally 
silicious  nucleus.  The  crust,  like  that  of  the  Sponges,  presents  two  kinds  of  openings,  one  for  admitting  water,  and 
another  for  ejecting  it. 

Spongia  (Sponges), — 
Are  well  known  as  fibrous  marine  bodies,  whose  only  sentient  portion  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  thin  gela- 
tine, which  soon  dries  off.     No  polypi  have  been  observed  in  them  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  their  real 
nature  is  very  obscure.     All  the  analogies,  however,  point  them  out  as  being  animal,  and  not  vegetable. 
The  forms  which  they  assume  are  almost  innumerable. 


THE  FIFTH  CLASS  OF  THE  RADIATA. 
THE  INFUSORIA. 

It  is  usual  to  place  at  the  close  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  these  beings,  which  are  so  small 
as  to  be  in  general  inscrutable  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  which  have  been  known  only  since 
the  microscope  brought,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  within  the  scope  of  our  observation. 
[Ever)'  increase  of  extent  of  magnifying  power  and  clearness  of  view,  which  the  suc- 
cessive improvements  of  the  microscope  have  enabled  us  to  obtain,  has  been  rewarded 
by  new  discoveries  in  the  numbers,  the  forms,  and  the  organization  of  these  minute 
animals.  Farther  improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  and  the  mode  of 
using  it,  may  enable  the  observers  of  a  future  age  to  obtain  information  relative  to  this 
part  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  of  which  we  of  the  present  age  can  form  no  adequate 
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idea.  But,  even  in  the  present  limited  state  of  our  information,  this  department  of 
nature  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  requires  the  study  of  a  whole  lifetime  to  obtain  ever, 
a  moderate  knowledge  of  all  its  branches.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  Infusoria  have  a  gelatinous  body,  and  a  very  simple  organ- 
ization ;  but  some  naturalists  have  included  among  them  other  animals,  which  are  far 
more  complex  in  their  organization,  and  which  agree  with  them  only  in  the  smallness 
of  their  size,  and  the  habitats  in  which  they  are  usually  found  ; — these  will  constitute 
our  first  order  ;  but  we  must  retain  the  doubts,  which  are  not  yet  cleared  up,  respecting 
their  organization. 


THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  THE  INFUSORIA. 


These  are,  as  we  have  stated,  distinguished  by  a  more  complicated  orgamzatiou.  Their  body 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  gelatinous  ,  and  we  can  observe  that  they  have  a  mouth,  a  stomach, 
an  intestine,  and  a  vent  near  the  foot.  The  body  usually  terminates  in  a  sort  of  tail,  variously 
formed ;  and  it  has  on  the  fore  part  a  very  singular  organ,  variously  divided  into  tubes  with 
toothed  edges,  the  teeth  of  which  vibrate  in  various  ways,  and  give  the  organ  the  appearance 
of  one  or  more  toothed  wheels,  revolving  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  The  apparently  revolving 
organ  does  not  appear  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth ;  and  so  it  may  be,  in  some  way,  con- 
nected with  the  function  of  respiration. 

FURCULARIA, 

Or  the  Rotifera  properly  so  called,  have  the  body  unarmed,  and  the  tail  composed  of  articulated  portions, 
which  enter  into  each  other. 

Trichocerca^  have  the  rotatory  organs  a  little  less  developed.  Vaginales,  are  said  to  resemble  the  former, 
inclosed  in  a  transparent  membrane  i  but  that  is  doubtful. 

Tubicolaria,  form  for  themselves  little  habitations  of  foreign  substances,  out  of  which  the  rotatory  organs  are 
protruded,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  tentacula  of  polypi.  Branchionus^  are  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  membranous 
shield  on  the  back. 


THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  INFUSORIA. 

HOMOGENEA. 

The  body  of  these  shows  no  viscera,  or  other  complex  organization,  and  in  many  there  is 
not  even  a  vestige  of  a  mouth. 

The  first  tribe  comprehends  those  which,  with  a  gelatinous  body,  more  or  less  contractile  in  several 
parts,  has  yet  ciliae,  or  some  other  simple  external  organs. 

Urcotaria,  have  the  shape  of  a  horn,  but  with  ciliae.  Tnchoda,  have  a  flat  body,  ciliated  at  one  extremity. 
Leucopfiora,  have  cilise  all  round  the  body.  Kerona,  have  the  ciliffi  like  little  horns.  Hianiopa,  have  them 
prolonged  in  a  sort  of  threads. 

The  second  tribe  have  no  external  organ,  except  a  tail. 

Cercarea,  have  an  oval  body,  with  a  thread-like  termination.  The  seminal  animalculae,  which  have  given 
occasion  to  so  many  whimsical  hypotheses,  belong  to  this  genus. 

VibriOj  have  the  body  round,  like  a  very  minute  bit  of  thread.  The  "  Eels  in  paste  and  in  vinegar,"  as  they  are 
called,  belong  to  this  genus. 

Enehelis,  have  the  body  oblong,  more  soft,  and  less  defined  than  that  of  Vibrio.    There  are  various  other  forms. 

Proteus,  are  so  constantly  changing  their  shape,  that  no  definition  or  description  of  it  can  be  given. 

Monas,  are,  even  under  the  microscope,  mere  points,  which  move  with  great  rapidity,  though  they  have  no  appa- 
rent organs  of  motion. 

Fo/t'O.r,  are  globular  bodies,  revolving  on  their  axes,  and  containing  more  minute  globes,  each  of  which  also,  in 
all  probability,  contains  a  numerous  embryo  race. 
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PROFESSORS   AGASSIZ  AND  MULLER'S   CLASSIFICATION   OF   FISHES. 

Tub  classiHcation  of  Fiohes  proposed  by  Cuvler  has  been  found  to  require  considerable  modification, 
in  consequence  of  the  more  complete  knowledge  since  obtained  regarding  their  internal  struotore;  and 
also,  because  it  is  found  inapplicable  to  the  arrangement  of  the  numerous  extinct  forms  which  Geo- 
logical research  has  brought  to  light.  The  attentive  study  of  these  has  suggeeted  to  Professor  Agassiz 
a  method  of  arrangement  founded  upon  their  scaly  coveringj  which  affords  characters  well  adapted  for 
an  easy  subdivision  of  tlie  class,  and  which  enables  U3  to  assign  a  place  with  little  difficulty  to  the 
numerous  fossils  which  the  examination  of  even  a  single  stratum  often  brings  into  view ;  the  scales 
being  usually  among  the  best-preserved  p:irts  of  the  entire  animal,  and  being  often  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation,  when  every  part  of  the  internal  skeleton  has  disappeared  by  decay.  As  this  classifica- 
tion is  much  in  use  at  the  present  time,  especially  amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Fossil  Fishes,  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it ;  although,  as  we  shall  show,  it  is  far  from  being 
perfect.     The  entire  class  is  divided  into  the  four  following  orders  : — 

I.  GANorOEANs;  from  the  Greek  ■yaj'os,  splendour.  The  fishes  of  this  Order  have  a  complete  bony  armour, 
usually  covered  by  a  coating  of  enamel,  which  pives  them  a  peculiarly  lustrous  appearance.  This  armour 
generally  consists  of  scales  of  small  size,  and  of  angular  shape,  somewhat  overlapping  each  other,  and  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  as  in  the  I^pidosteus,  or  Bony  Pike.  In  other  instances,  it  is  composed  of  plates  of  largo 
size  and  irregular  shape,  with  jagged  edges  that  lock  together,  as  in  the  Sturgeon.  The  former  of  these  fish  has 
a  Mny  internal  skeleton,  and  the  latter  a  cartUagvioiis  one ;  and  a  similar  difierence  appears  to  have  existed  among 
the  several  extinct  tribes  of  the  Order. 

II.  Placoideans;  from  the  Greek  7rXa|,  abroad  plate.  This  Order  contains  the  fishes  whose  skin  is  covered 
irre^larly  with  plates  of  hard  bony  matter,  or  of  enamel;  these  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  but  are  more  fre- 
quently  reduced  to  small  points,  as  where  they  form  the  shagrefn  on  the  skin  of  many  Sharks,  and  the  prickly 
tubercles  of  the  skin  of  most  Bays.  In  this  group,  which  comprehends  the  Sharks  and  Rays  and  their  allies, 
the  skeleton  is  for  the  most  part  cartilaginous. 

HI.  Ctenoideans;  from  the  Greek  (creis,  (Gen.  Krevo*:),  a  e&mJ).  These  fishes  have  scales  composed  of  horny 
matter,  or  of  bone  destitute  of  enamel,  each  scale  being  composed  of  several  layers  arranged  one  beneath  an- 
other. They  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  next  order,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  scale  is  nearly  the 
same,  by  having  the  pojf^Wor  edge  {that  which  is  directed  towards  the  tail  of  the  fish,  and  which  overlaps  the 
succeeding  scale,)  beset  with  projections  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  Ferch  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
Order. 

IV.  Ctcloideans;  from  the  Greek  xvxXeSt  a  circle.  The  scales  of  these  fish  have  a  rounded  form,  with 
smooth  and  simple  edges.    The  Carp,  Salmon,  and  Herring,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  Order, 

If  we  compare  this  classification  of  Agassiz  with  that  of  Cuvier,  we  shall  find  that  the  Cj/cloid  fishes  of  the 
former  are  for  the  most  part  the  Malacopterygii  of  the  latter;  and  that  the  Ctenoid  fishes  of  the  former  are, 
speaking  generally,  the  Acanthopterygii  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  Flacoid  fishes  of  Agassiz  correspond  >vith  the 
principal  section  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes  of  Cuvier;  the  Sturgeons  and  Chimarte  being  alone  excepted.  The 
existing  Gawofd  fishes  uf  Agassiz,  however,  were  distributed  by  Cuvier  amongst  several  diffeieot  families;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  bringing  them  together,  Agassiz  has  effected  an  important  improvement  in  classi- 
fication, since  they  present  a  general  correspondence  iu  internal  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  their 
external  covering. 

The  application  of  this  method  of  arrangement  to  the  various  forms  of  extinct  fishes  which  Geological 
research  has  brought  to  light,  has  given  some  extremely  curious  results  ;  of  which  a  sketch  will  now  be  given. — 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  suted  as  a  general  fact,  that  of  the  Cycloid  and  Ctenoid  Orders,  there  are  no  remains 
whatever  in  any  formation  anterior  to  the  Chalk  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole  assemblage  of  existing  fishes 
included  in  those  two  orders,  probably  about  four-fifths  of  those  now  living,  had  apparently  no  representative 
whatever  in  the  more  ancient  seas.  Even  in  the  chalk  there  seem  to  have  been  only  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
of  the  existing  families,  such  as  the  Herring  and  SiilTtion  tribes,  the  Mackerel  tribe,  and  the  Perch  tribe,  wliich 
attained  any  considerable  importance.  The  others  are  either  but  slightly  represented  at  that  epoch,  and  have  sub- 
sequently increased  very  considerably,  such  as  the  Fkls  and  the  rieuronectidcE  ;  or  first  came  in  during  the  Tertiary 
period,  such  as  the  Carps  and  the  MuUets ;  or  present  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  our  own  own  epoch,  which  is 
the  case  (strange  to  say)  with  the  large  and  important  Cod  tribe.     Further,  no  family  belonging  to  these  Orders 
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has  aisappeared  from  the  ocean  subsequently  to  its  nrst  introduction ;  nor  is  there  any  that  seems  to  have  under- 
gone any  diminution ;  so  that  the  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  Orders  may  be  said  to  be  presenting  their  highest  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

When  we  survey  the  Geological  distribution  of  the  other  two  Orders,  however,  we  see  a  most  extraordinary 
contrast.  Although  they  now  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  seas,  we  look  back  to  a  time  when 
they  were  the  sole  Vertebrated  tenants  of  the  globe;  and  we  see  that  in  the  period  anterior  to  that  of  the 
predominance  of  the  great  extinct  aquatic  Reptiles,  whose  remains  abound  in  the  Lias  and  OoUte  formations, 
certain  tribes  of  each  Order  had  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  importance.  Of  several  families,  moreover,  which 
existed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  some  of  them  even  having  been  the  most  numerous  and 
important  tribes  in  the  whole  class  as  then  existing,  not  a  single  representative  now  remains.  Of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  Ganoid  fishes  is  the  family  of  Lepidoids ;  which  was  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
numerous  rows  of  brush-like  teeth,  and  by  the  covering  of  flat  rhomboidal  scales  arranged  parallel  with  the  body. 
Remains  of  this  family  present  themselves  in  nearly  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata ;  it  first  began  to  abound,  how- 
ever, in  the  Carboniferous  period;  attained  its  fullest  development  in  the  period  of  the  Triassic  formation; 
slightly  diminished  during  the  Jurassic  period  ;  underwent  a  still  greater  diminution  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Chalk;  and  disappeared  completely  in  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  history  of  the  family 
of  Sauroid  fish,  so  named  from  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  to  Saurian  reptiles,  which  occur  in  their 
internal  structure.  This  family  seems  to  have  commenced  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding,  but  to  have 
attained  its  fullest  development  at  about  the  same  part  of  the  series.  Its  existence,  however,  has  been  continued 
downwards  to  the  present  time ;  though  it  is  now  represented  by  only  two  genera,  both  of  them  restricted  to  fresh 
water, — viz.  the  Polypterus,  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  of  Western  Africa,  and  the  Lepidosteus,  a  tenant  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America. 

In  the  Placoid  Order,  the  family  of  Cestracionts  corresponds  very  closely  in  its  history  with  the  Sauroid  and 
Lepidoid  Ganoideans.  This  family  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Sharks  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  in 
internal  structure  ;  but  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  lancet-shaped,  are  flat  and  pavement-like,  adapted 
for  crushing  instead  of  for  cutting.  Remains  of  Cestraciont  fish  are  among  the  earliest  that  present  themselves 
in  the  Palffiozoic  rocks;  the  family  increased  in  importance  through  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  attained  its 
greatest  development  in  the  Triassic  ;  after  which  it  progressively  diminished,  and  is  now  represented  by  only  a 
single  species,  the  Cestracion  Philippi,  or  Port  Jackson  Shark. 

The  families  of  Ganoid  and  Placoid  fishes,  which  are  now  most  numerous,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  traced 
backwards  to  the  remoter  epochs.  Thus  the  Sturgeons  and  the  Jiays  have  existed,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  at  present,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Lias  formation  ;  the  Ckinxceroid  fish  date  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Secondary  period ;  whilst  the  S'pialoids,  or  true  Sharks,  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  seas  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous epoch,  and  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  importance  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  very  instructive 
to  compare  the  present  predominance  of  these  sharp-toothed  Sharks,  with  the  former  high  development  of  the 
Cestracionts  or  blunt-toothed  Sharks  ;  and  to  note  how  closely  the  gradual  increase  of  the  one  tribe  corresponds 
with  the  decrease  of  the  other.  When  we  view  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  class 
at  each  epoch,  we  find  the  explanation  of  it  perfectly  easy;  for  the  period  of  highest  development  of  the  Cestra- 
ciont family  was  that  at  which  nearly  all  other  existing  fish  were  of  the  Ganoid  order;  that  is,  were  covered 
with  an  armature  of  bony  or  enamelled  scales  or  plates,  quite  impenetrable  to  any  simple  cutting  instrument,  and 
requiring  powerful  cntjftiiisr  teeth  to  make  any  impression  upon  them  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  fish,  whose  thin  horny  scales  present  no  such  impediment,  that  wa 
find  the  family  of  sharp-toothed  Sharks,  to  which  they  furnish  appropriate  food,  rising  into  importance. 

Omitting  from  the  Ganoid  Order  the  Siluroid  family,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Cycloids,  and  omitting 
from  the  Placoid  Order  the  Cyclostome  fish,  which  cannot  be  appropriately  ranged  under  any  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  Professor  Agassiz,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  all  the  existing  Ganoid  and  Placoid  fishes 
are  representatives  of  families,  whose  first  appearance  dates  back  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Tertiary  epoch,  most  of  them  being  of  much  older  date.  The  principal  development  of  these  Orders  shows 
itself  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  periods,  that  is,  during  the  formation  of  all  rocks  older  than  the  Chalk; 
and  the  class  being  then  entirely  destitute  of  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  fishes,  must  have  possessed,  as  a  whole,  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  which  it  now  presents. 

Another  general  fact  of  much  scientific  interest  is  brought  into  view  by  the  study  of  the  fishes  of  the  older 
Geological  fonnations.  In  all  the  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  fishes,  the  caudal  fin  is  equally  expanded  above  and  below» 
and  commences  from  the  end  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  does  not  pass  into  it.  This  form  of  tail  is  called  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  the  Iu>mocercal  tail.  But  in  the  Sharks,  Sturgeons,  and  Lepidosteus  of  the  present  time,  we  find 
the  caudal  fin  composed  of  two  unequal  branches,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  supported  upon  a  prolongation  of 
the  vertebral  column,  whilst  the  lower  and  shorter  is  given  ofi"  from  its  under  side.  This  form  of  tail  is  called 
the  heterocercal.  All  the  earlier  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fish  seem  to  have  possessed  this  latter  form  of  tail ;  the 
homocercal  confirmation  not  manifesting  itself  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  Secondary  period.  Both 
varieties  present  themselves  in  the  Sauroid  and  Lepidoid  fish  ;  the  heterocercal  in  the  older,  and  the  homocercal 
in  the  more  recent.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  fishes  have  the  heterocercal  character  of  tail  at  an  early  period 
of  their  embryonic  development;  so  that  this  may  be  considered  as  the  more  geyieral  form,  which  gives  place,  in 
certain  cases,  to  one  more  specially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence. 

Although  the  classification  of  Professor  Agassiz  has  thus  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Geologist,  and  was 
a  great  advance  upon  that  of  Cuvier  as  regards  its  adaptation  to  the  reception  of  the  extinct  forms  of  the  class, 
it  has  the  faults  to  which  all  classifications  that  are  based  on  single  characters  are  liable;  dissimilar  tribes  being. 


ling  lounaca  on  ine  yCTieru*  uryu(n*i*ii«.-"  «•  mi- 
nd represents  the  nearest  npproueh  to  a  perfect 
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brought  togetner,  nna  tnoes  that  are  really  allied  being  widely  separated.  The  following  classification,  whicn  is 
that  of  Prolessor  Miiller,  slightly  modified  by  Professor  Owen,  being  founded  on  the  general  organization  of  the 
animals  it  includes,  has  more  title  to  bo  considered  a  natural  o"-*  ""■'  rflni-.>a*.nts  tho  nnnrPRt  nnnrouch  to  a  ncrfeet 
arrangement  which  the  present  state  of  knowledge  admits. 

OttDBR  I.-DERMOPTERI. 
Internal  skeleton  unossified;  integument  and  vertical  fiai  muco-dermoid ;  Tcrmiform,  or  ^brachial  and  apodal ; 
no  pancreas,  no  air  bladder. 
Sub-order  1.    rBARTNooBSASCHii,  (or  Cirrhostomi.)    Gills  free,  pharjngeal,  Inoporculate ;  no  heart. 

Familt/.—Amphioxidie.        Example. — Lancelet. 
Sub-order  3.    MABSiPOBRANcnii.  (or  Cyclostomi.)   Gills  fixed,  bursiform,  inoperculatc,  receiving  the  respiratory 
streams  by  apertures  usually  numerous  and  lateral,  distinct  from  the  mouth  ;  a  heart. 

ramiiy.-yf!/xiJU}idei.        ExampU. ^Myxina  or  liag.        Famit^.^Petromyzoniida^.        Kr^mpfe.— Lamprey. 

Ordee  II.— MALACOPTERI. 
Internal  skeleton  ossified;  external  skeleton  inmost  as  cycloid,  in  a  few  as  ganoid,  scales;  fins  supported  by 
rays,  all,  save  the  first  sometimes  in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral,  soft  or  jointed;  abdominal  or  apodal ;  gills  free, 
operculftte  ;  a  swim-bladder  and  air  duct. 


Sub-order  1.    Apodes. 

Jfan»lif.—SyTnbra7xehida:        £ramp[().— Cuchia. 
FamU]/. — Qymnotid<JC . 
Sul>-order  2.    A bd omit* axes. 
FamUjf.-  ffeteropygii.       iiramplr.— Amblyopsis. 
Clupddtr.  Herring. 

Salmonida:.  Salmon. 

SeopelidiB.  Saurus. 

Characini.  Myletes. 

Family. — Siluridce 


Family-  —  Murccitldm. 
ficampte.— Gymnotu*. 


Example,— TM. 


j  FamVy. — OalaxidcE. 

Esocidw 
j  ilormyridce 

CypriHodoiiti^et 
I  Crfprinid<E 

Example  — Sheat  Fish. 


JEiamp^.— Galaxias. 
Pike. 

Mormyrus. 

Umber. 

Carp, 


Obdee  III.— PHARYNGOGNATril. 
Internal  skeleton  bony;  external  skeleton  in  some  as  cycloid,  in  others  as  ctenoid,  scales;  inferior  pharyngeal 
bones  coalesced  ;  swim-bladder  without  duct. 
Sub-order  1.    Malacoptebtoii. 

Family.— Scomber-esocidt^.        Example.— Saury-pike. 
Sub-order  2.    AcANTHOPTEBTon. 

Family.— Chromidce.       Example. ^Chromis.  Family. —Cyclo-Labridce.       Example  —Wrasse. 

Family.—Ctent>-Labrida:.         Example. — Pomacentrus. 


Ordee  IV.-ANACANTHINI. 


1  others  as  c 
im-bladder  i 


;noid,  scales  ;  fins  supported  by 
ithout  air  duct. 


Internal  skeleton  ossified ;  external  skeleton  in  some  as  cycloid 
flexible  or  jointed  rays;  ventrals  beneath  the  pectorals,  or  none;  : 
Sub-order  1.    Apodes. 

Family.— Ophididm        £j:ampl<. —Ophidium. 
Sub-order  3.    Thobacici. 

FamUy.—Oadid^,        Example.— Cod  Family.— PUur  one  ctuUv.        ExampU.—Tlmce. 


Obdeb  V.-ACANTHOPTERI. 


Internal  skeleton  ossified  ;  external  skeleton  : 
or  inflexible  spines ;  ventrals  in  most  beneath,  < 


FamUv. 

Example. 

PereidoB. 

Perch. 

Sderogenidae. 

Gurnard. 

Scicenida?. 

Maigre. 

IjobyrinQubranckii 

Anabas. 

MugUidiB. 

Mullet. 

S6UUMnthid<x. 

Kotacantli 

Seombervire. 

Mackerel. 

s  ctenoid  scales  ;  fins  with  one 
r  in  advance  of  the  pectorals; 
Family. 

Sqvamipenne*. 

T^nioidei. 

Theutyid<B. 

Fiitvlaridfe. 

GcbiidcB. 

Blenniid<B. 

l/^iidce. 


Okmb  TI.-PLECTOGKATHI. 


r  more  of  the  first  rays  unjointed 
wim  bladder  without  duct. 
Example. 

ChsBtodon. 

Riband-fish. 

Lancet-fish. 

Pipe-month-fish. 

Goby,  Remora,  and  Lump-fish. 

Blennyand  Wolf-fish. 

Angler. 


Internal  skeleton  partially  ossified  ;  external  skeleton  as  ganoid  scales  or  spines ;  maxUlaries  and  prc-maxiUa- 
ies  fixed  together;  swim-bladder  without  air  duets. 

Fa7nili,y.-BaUitina.        £*ampE<r.-File-fish.         Famay.—Ostraciones.        E*ompi« -Trunk-fish. 
Famify.^Gymywd^mtes.        EcampT*. —Globe-fi^h. 
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Order  VII.— LOPHOBRANCHII. 

Internal  skeleton  partially  ossieed;  external  skeleton  ganoid;  gills  tufted ;  opercular  aperture  small ;  swii 
bladder  without  air  duct. 

Farajly.—Hippocampidoe.        Example.— Sea-horse.        Family.— Syngmtthidcc.        £a;ajnple.— Pipe-fish. 


OsDEE  VIII.— GANOIDEI. 

Internal  skeleton  in  some  osseous,  in  some  cartilaginous,  in  some  partl.v  osseous  partly  cartilaginous;  external 
Bkuleton  ganoid  ;  fins  usually  with  the  first  ray  a  strong  spine ;  a  swim-bladder  and  air  duct. 


FamUy. — SaXamandroidci.  Example.- 

PyoiodontidcB. 
Lcpidoidei. 


J"  Lepidosteus. 

'  <  Polypterus. 

Pycnodus. 

Dapedius. 


Family. — SturionidcB.  FxampU, — Sturgeon. 

Aeanthodei.  Acanthodes. 

JDipUridCB.  Dipterus. 

CcphalaspidcB.  Cephalaspis. 


Okdee  IS.— PROTOPTERI. 


Internal  skeleton  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous;  external  skeleton  as  cycloid  scales;  pectorals  and 
ventrals  as  flexible  filaments ;  gills  filamentary,  free  j  no  pancreas  ;  swim-bladder  as  a  double  lung,  with  air  duct, 
intestine  with  a  spiral  valve. 

FamUy, — Sirenoidei.  trample.— Lepidosir  en, 

[N.B- — This  curious  animal,  for  the  reception  of  which  this  order  has  been  constituted,  combines  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  the  characters  of  the  Fish  and  of  the  Reptile,  and  has  been  placed  by  many  naturalists  in  the 
latter  class.] 

Okdeb  X.— HOLOCEPHALI. 

Internal  skeleton  cartilaginous  ;  external  skeleton  as  placoid  granules ;  most  of  the  fins  with  a  strong  spine  for 
the  first  ray  ;  ventrals  abdominal;  gills  laminated,  attached  by  their  margins;  a  single  external  gill  aperture ;  no 
6wira  bladder  ;  intestine  with  spiral  valve. 

Family. — Cliimccroidci.        Example. — Chimaera.        FamUy. — EdapTioihntidcB       Example. — Edaphodon. 

Obdee.  XI.— PLAGIOSTOMI. 

Internal  skeleton  cartilaginous,  or  partially  ossified  ;  external  skeleton  placoid  ;  gills  fixed  with  five  or  more 
gill  apertures ;  no  swim  bladder;  scapular  arch  detached  from  the  head;  ventrals  abdominal;  intestine  with 
spiral  valve. 

Family.                           Example.  Family. 

Hyhodontidw.  Uybodus.  Squatince. 

CestraciontidcB.  Cestracion.  Zygamid<s. 

Notodanidce.  Gray-shark.  Pnstidce. 

Spinacidm.  Piked  Dog-fish.  t             i?Mno&attdce. 

SeyUiidm.  Spotted  Dog-fibh.  Torpedinidce. 

Nictitantes.  Tope.  Eaiidce. 

LamnidcE.  Porbeagle.  Trygonidm. 

Alopeeiidcc.  Fox-shark.  Mylwbatid(c. 

Scymniida;.  Greenland-shark.  Cephalopteridce. 

The  additional  information  recently  gained  respecting  the  curious  little  Amphioxus  or  Lancelet  (p.  334),  has  left 
no  doubt  as  to  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  fish ;  but  its  peculiarities  of  organization  are  such  as  to  separate  it 
completely  from  all  other  members  of  the  class.  The  nervous  system  consists  almost  solely  of  a  spinal  cord,  with 
scarcely  any  traces  of  a  brain  or  of  organs  of  sense ;  and  this  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  vertebral  column.  This  sheath,  with  a  series  of  fine  transparent  threads  of  cartilage  on  either  side, 
representing  the  ribs,  and  with  a  framework  around  the  pharynx,  constitutes  the  entire  skeleton ;  of  a  proper 
cranium  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige.  The  blood  is  colourless,  like  that  of  Invertebrata ;  and  instead  of 
a  single  heart  for  its  propulsion,  we  find  numerous  bulb-like  enlargements  scattered  over  the  system  of  blood- 
vessels, reminding  us  of  the  circulating  apparatus  amongst  the  inferior  Worms.  The  water  which  is  taken  in  for 
respiration,  and  which  passes  through  the  slits  in  the  dilated  pharynx,  is  not  thence  transmitted  directly  outwards 
through  the  gill-chambers  by  orifices  in  the  neck ;  but  is  sent  into  the  general  ca^-ity  of  the  abdomen,  from  which 
it  finds  its  way  out  by  a  single  aperture,  the  "  abdominal  pore."  This  arrangement  closely  corresponds  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  Ascidian  Mollusks.  The  alimentary  canal  is  lined  with  cilia;  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  a 
liver.  Thus  the  Lancelet  is  quite  isolated  from  all  other  existing  fishes;  being  removed  even  from  the  group  of 
Cyclostomi  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  by  difi'erences  which  are  greater  than  those  which  separate  fishes 
from  some  of  the  Batrachian  Reptiles.  Perhaps  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  relic  of  some  order  of  fishes  now  all  but 
extinct,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  softness  of  their  skeletons,  have  left  no  fossil  traces  of  their  existence. 


Example, 
Monk-fish. 
Hammerhead-shark, 
Saw-fish. 
Rhinobates. 
Electric-ray. 
Ray,  or  Skate. 
Sting-ray,  or  Fireflaire. 
Eagle-ray. 
Cephaloptera. 


SECOND    DIVISION,    FIRST    CLASS.— MOLLUSCA. 


The  general  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Mollusca,  piven  by  Cuvier  (pp.  335,  336,)  does  not 
require  any  important  alteration  or  aililition,  save  in  one  particular,— the  structure  of  the  S/iell,  which 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  microscopic  investigation  by  Dr.  Carpenter  (Reports  of 
the  British  Association,  184-1  and  1847!)  and  Mr.  I!owerbank,  (Transactions  of  the  Microscopical 
Society,  Vol.  I.) 

In  order  that  the  structure  of  Shell  and  its  relations  to  the  tejiumentary  covering  of  other  .animals 
should  be  properly  understood,  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  now  known  of 
the  latter.  The  skin  of  Man,  and  of  Vertebrata  in  general,  is  essentially  composed  of  two  parts, 
which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in  structure  and  offices,  namely,  the  corhim,  dermis,  cutis- 
vera,  or  true-skin ;  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin.  The  true-skin  is  made  up  of  fibrous 
tissue,  interwoven  with  a  texture  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
which  are  very  copiously  supplied  to  this  part.  The  cuticle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vessels  or  nerves,  and  is  thence  said  to  he  extra-vascular.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  mere 
inorganic  glue  exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  some  have  supposed.  For  it  is  made  up  of  an 
assemblage  of  celts,  resembling  those  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fabric  of  plants  is  composed, 
and  of  which  other  parts  of  the  animal  body  contain  a  large  amount.  These  cells  are  most  distinctly 
seen  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  epidermis,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skin; 
it  is  here  that  the  growth  and  renovation  of  the  epidermis  are  effected;  new  layers  being  continually 
formed  to  replace  those  which  are  worn  off  on  the  exterior.  The  cells  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
epidermis  are  dried  up  by  the  evaporation  of  their  contents,  and  are  flattened  into  scales,  which  adhere 
to  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  membrane.  This  membrane  in  most  animals  is  continually 
undergoing  renewal ;  for  as  it  is  worn  off  from  the  exterior,  it  is  replaced  by  the  deeper  layers,  which 
then  come  to  the  surface  and  assume  the  characters  of  those  which  preceded  them  ;  whilst  the  layers 
last  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  are  pushed  outwards  by  the  production  of  others  still  newer. 
What  has  been  called  the  rete  nuicosum,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  and  peculiar  layer,  con- 
taining the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin,  and  intervening  between  the  true  skin  and  the  epidermis,  is 
now  known  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  newest  layer  of  the  epidermis,  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  diffused.  The  nails,  hair,  horns,  scales,  and  teeth,  all  belong  to  the 
category  of  epidermic  appendages ;  being  originally  generated  by  the  growth  of  epidermic  cells  on  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  or  within  a  little  follicle  or  bag  formed  by  a  pit  or  depression  of  that  surface. 
These  cells,  however,  subsequently  undergo  various  transformations,  especially  in  the  horny  textures, 
by  which  their  original  character  becomes  obscured  ;  but  they  may  be  well  seen,  in  a  nearly  un- 
changed state,  in  the  central  portion  of  most  feathers,  and  of  many  hairs. 

Now  the  Shell  of  Mollusca  is  an  epidermic  structure,  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  their 
mantle,  or  thick  spongy  muscular  skin,  just  as  the  cii/icte  of  higher  animals  is  formed  upon  the  cutis 
vera.  In  its  original  state,  it  appears  to  consist  of  cells,  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  epidermis; 
but  these  cells  have  the  peculiar  power  of  filling  themselves  as  they  grow,  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  they  draw  in  from  the  fluids  of  the  mantle ;  and  by  coming  into  contact  with  each  other,  and 
adhering  closely,  they  form  the  solid  calcareous  shell.  In  many  shells,  when  the  carbonate  of  lime 
has  been  removed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  a  tenacious  cellular  membrane  is  left;  the  cells  being 
held  together  by  the  interposition  of  homy  matter,  which  gives  considerable  firmness  to  the  texture. 
This  is  the  case  for  example,  in  Pinna  and  its  allies.  In  most  other  cases,  however,  the  homy  matter 
is  exuded  as  a  distinct  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  shell ;  forming  what  has  been  termed  (but 
incorrectly)  the  epidermis,  the  more  appropriate  term  being  the  periostracum.  This  layer  sometimes 
presents  the  appearance  of  cellular  structure,  but  this  is  probably  rather  the  impression  of  the  layer  o 
true  shell  beneath  ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  however,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  cells  in 
the  first  instance,  although  no  trace  of  structure  is  usually  discernible  in  it. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bivalve  Shells  of  the  cla.s3  Acephala,  a  distinct  layer  of  cellular 
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•tructure  may  be  detected  on  the  surface ;  and  this  is  frequently  so  thick  as  to  make  up  a  great  part  of 
the  shell,  as  in  Pimia,  Avicula,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Cuvier's  family  Ostracece.  The  internal 
layer  is  usually  more  compact,  and  presents  less  distinct  traces  of  cellular  structure.  In  the  shells  of 
the  Cuvierian  families,  Camacece,  Cardiacece,  and  Inclusa,  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  is  formed 
by  the  internal  layer.  In  the  Mytilacece,  both  layers  are  usually  well  seen,  the  inner  layer,  however, 
being  usually  the  thicker.  The  successive  additions  to  the  shell  are  not  made  on  the  same  plan  in  the 
two  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  merely  extended  by  the  junction  of  an  additional  portion  to  its  margin  ; 
but  the  inner  layer  receives  an  addition  to  its  whole  internal  surface,  so  that  its  thickness  is  increased, 
as  well  as  its  extent.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  common  Oyster,  in  which  the  successive  layers  of  the 
shell  remain  unusually  distinct.  The  white  inner  portion,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  each  valve  is 
composed,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  laminae,  each  of  which  extends  beyond  the  one  external  to  it ; 
and  thus  the  outer  lamina  are  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  and  smallest.  Each  of  the  layers  of  this 
substance  is  covered  at  its  edge  by  an  elastic  yellowish-brown  margin,  which  is  so  arranged  that  if 
the  successive  layers  were  closely  adherent  to  each  other,  this  substance  would  form  a  complete  ex- 
ternal covering  to  the  shell.  A  section  of  the  shell  of  an  Unio,  in  which  the  layers  do  thus  adhere, 
shows  that  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  two  layers  of  a  compact  shell  is  essentially  the  same. 

In  many  Bivalve  shells  of  the  class  Brachiopoda,  especially  belonging  to  the  genus  Terebratula 
and  its  allies,  a  very  curious  arrangement  exists ;  the  shell  being  perforated  by  a  number  of  minute 
apertures,  extending  from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface ;  and  these  canals  being  filled  with 
prolongations  of  the  soft  tissue  of  the  animal  itself. 

A  number  of  curious  varieties  of  shell-structure  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  (loo.  cit.) ; 
who  has  also  shown  that,  in  many  families  and  genera  of  bivalves,  the  structure  of  the  shell  affords 
characters  of  great  importance  in  classification;  and  that  it  is  possible  in  several  instances  to  recog- 
nize the  family,  or  even  the  genus,  to  which  a  specimen  belonged,  by  the  microscopic  examination  of 
but  a  very  minute  fragment  of  it. 

In  the  Univalve  shells  formed  by  Mollusca  of  the  class  Gasteropoda,  the  arrangement  is  generally 
different,  especially  in  the  porcellauous  shells  of  many  of  the  Pectinibranchiata.  These  are  of  great 
density,  and  contain  very  little  animal  matter.  They  have  three  layers  instead  of  two,  and  these  three 
layers  are  similar  to  each  other  in  structure,  being  composed  of  a  series  of  rhomboidal  plates,  disposed 
vertically  to  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  giving  an  appearance  of  crystalline  structure  when  the  shell  is 
broken  across.  The  direction  of  these  plates  is  the  same  in  the  inner  and  outer  layers  ;  but  it  is 
transverse  in  the  middle  layer,  by  which  arrangement  a  greatly  increased  strength  is  gained.  Each 
plate  is  made  up  of  a  set  of  long  narrow  cells  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  adherent  to  each  other 
at  their  edges.  The  shells  of  Gasteropoda  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  undergo  any  thickening  by  suc- 
cessive additions;  the  enlargement  required  by  the  growth  of  the  animal  being  effected  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  margin,  with  no  further  addition  to  the  previous  internal  layer  than  is  sufficient  to  give  it 
the  requisite  smoothness  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  new  and  old  portions. 

In  the  General  Classification  of  the  Mollusca,  given  by  Cuvier,  the  chief  alteration  required  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  CiRRHOPODAto  thesub-tingdom  Articulata;  their 
af&nity  to  which,  perceived  by  Cuvier,  has  been  since  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery,  that  they 
issue  from  the  egg  in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  certain  low  forms  of  Crustacea,  having  eyes  and 
active  powers  of  locomotion,  and  only  acquiring  the  form  and  condition  of  Cirrhopods  after  a  series  of 
metamorphoses,  in  which  the  eyes  are  lost,  the  locomotive  organs  altered  in  character,  and  the  shell 
formed.  This  shell,  in  the  Balaiius  and  other  sessile  Cirrhopods,  is  composed  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  plate,  separated  by  a  diploe  or  cancellated  texture,  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness. 

Perhaps  the  best  primary  division  of  the  true  Mollusca  is  into  the  encephalous,  or  those  provided 
with  a  head,  and  the  acephalous,  or  headless  ;  in  which  last  the  mouth  is  not  placed  on  a  prominent 
portion  of  the  body,  but  is  concealed  by  the  projection  of  the  mantle. 

The  first  division  includes  the  three  classes  of  Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Gasteropoda, 
from  which  last  the  Heteropoda  are  detached  by  some  Zoologists,  to  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  class. 

The  second  division  may  also  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  namely — the  CoNCHIFERA,  forming 
the  testaceous  division  of  the  Acephala  of  Cuvier  ;  the  Brachiopoda;  and  the  Tunic ata,  forming 
the  naked  or  shell-less  division  of  the  Acephala  of  Cuvier.  The  first  two  of  these  classes  both  possess 
bivalve  shells ;  but  the  structure  of  the  animal  is  very  different,  the  respiration  being  carried  on  in  the 
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former  oy  means  of  four  branchial  leaflets,  whence  they  are  distinguished  as  Lameltibranchiata ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  the  function  is  performed  by  means  of  the  mantle  itself,  whence  they  are  called 
Palliubranchiata.  In  many  respects,  the  Conchifera  are  intermediate  between  the  other  two  classes ; 
being  connected  with  the  Brachiopoda  through  the  genera  Placuna  and  Anumia,  and  with  the  Tunicata 
through  the  order  Inclusa.  The  Conchifera  and  Tunicata  being  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  classes, 
their  primary  subdivisions  will  be  orders  instead  of  families. 


CEPHALOPODA. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Owen  upon  the  structure  of  the  animal  of  Nautilus,  and  upon  its  rela- 
tions to  the  other  Cephalopoda,  have  led   him  to  propose  a  new  arrangement   of  this  class,  which  is 
od  ct       vc    at        b  now  generally  adopted.   The  entire  class 
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is  divided  into  two  orders  ;  of  which  the 
first,   including   nearly  all  existing  spe- 

hr  cies  of  Cephalopuds,  approaches  tnost 
nearly  to  vertebrated  animals  ;  whilst  the 
second,  which  contains  only  one  existing 

°'^  genus,  but  to  which  a  great  number  of 
fossil  forms   are  to  be  referred,  is  more 

^  closely  allied  to  the  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusks.  These  orders  are  named  according 
to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  their 

e     gills,  which  is  one  of  their  best  marked 

**"  characters;  but  they  differ  also  in  many 
other  particulars. 

Order  I.— Dibbanchiata.    In  this  order, 
only  one  gcDus,  Argonaxtta,  has  been  bitberto 
found,  in  whicb  the  body  is  protected  by  an 
external  shell ;  this  consists  of  but  one  cham- 
ber,  and  docs  not  adhere  to  the  body  of  its 
occupant,  either  by  a  siphon  or  by  muscular 
attachment.     All   the   other  genera  of  this 
iui'    order  are  naked  ;  but  they  are  provided  either 
[!'     with  an  internal  chambered  and  siphonifer- 
Spirula  and  Belemnosrpia,  or 
.veyed  back  (oihecci.lnJ'heartliythe  branchial  reins,  i»6.  "     ttie  remams  01    a   shell   are  found  in  various 

stages  of  degradation,  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  mantle.  The  anns  of  the  Dibranchiata 
are,  properly  speaking,  eight  in  number  ;  but  in  many  genera,  two  longer  tentacles  are  superadded.  Both  kind* 
of  preliensile  organs  are  provi- 
ded ivilh  acetabula,  or  suctorial 
disks  for  adhesion.  The  jaws  are 
horny,  and  their  margins  tren- 
chant. The  eyes  are  sessile,  and 
of  a  structure  approaching  those 
of  fishes  in  perfection.  The  or- 
gan of  hmring  is  distinctly  deve- 
loped. The  piiis  never  exceed  two 
in  number  (Fig.  1,  br,  bi-l,)  ;  but 
the  branchial  circulation  is  aided 
by  two  muscular  ventricles,  situ- 
ated one  at  the  base  of  each  gill 
(cb.)  ;  hence  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct hearts  in  this  order.  There 
is  an  organ,  the  ink-bag,  for  secre- 
ting and  expelling  a  black  fluid, 
used  as  a  means  of  concealment- 
The  parietes  of  the  funnd  are 

This  order  is  divided  by  Pro-  Fig.  2 Octopvs  on  Poui.r. 

fessor  Owen  into  the  following  families,  which  are  arranged  under  two  tribes,  the  Octopoda, 
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and  the  Decapoda,  or  ten-armed  Cuttle-fish.  The  Octopod  tribe  consists  of  the  two  families  Testacea  and  Nuda  ; 
to  the  former  belongs  the  genus  Argonauia,  with  (perhaps)  the  fossil  genus  BeUeroplion  ;  to  the  latter  the  genus 
Octopus,  represented  in  the  preceding  figure  (2)  as  creeping  on 
the  shore  with  its  mouth  downwards.  The  Decapod  tribe,  which 
includes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  existing  Cephalopoda,  is  di- 
vided into  four  families  ; — the  Teuthidm  or  Calamaries,  including  the 
genera  Loligo,  Sepioteuthis,  OnychoteuthU,  Sepiolat  Cranchia,  and  Loli- 
gopsis  (Fig.  3)  ;  the  Sepiadar,  or  common  Cuttle-fish,  comprised  under 
the  single  genus  Sepia  ;  the  SpirulidcE,  consisting  of  the  single  genus 
Spiruhx^  which  is  a  Decapodous  Cephalopod,  with  an  internal  spiral 
chambered  shell,  furnished  with  a  siphon  ;  and  the  Belemmiida;,  a 
group  known  only  by  fossil  remains,  but  determined  from  these  to 
have  been  Decapodous  Cephalopods,  possessing  conical  chambered 
shells  of  which  a  description  has  been  given  in  the  text.  From  cer- 
tain markings  on  the  surface  of  these  shells,  and  from  the  fact  that 
distinct  remains  of  an  ink-bag  have  been  frequently  met  with  in  the 
last  or  largest  chamber  of  the  cone,  it  has  been  argued  that,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  that  of  many 
genera  allied  to  the  true  Nautilus  and  belonging  to  the  Tetrahran- 
chiate  group,  the  animal  must  have  been  Dibraiichiate,  and  must  have 
included  the  shell,  together  with  its  massive  sheath,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Cuttle-fish  includes  the  "pounce-bone."  The  Nau- 
tilus possesses  no  ink-bag.  Its  power  of  completely  withdrawing  the 
body  into  its  shell  rendering  such  a  means  of  protection  unneces- 
sary ;  and  the  ink-bag  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  several  fossil 
Fig.  3.— Loligopsis.  genera,  'vhose  shells  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  this  genus. 

If,  theu,  the  ink-bag  be  peculiar  to  the  DibrancA^ate  order,  and  its  presence  indicates  the  general  organi- 
zation of  that  order,  the  Belemnite  must  Iiave  belonged  to  an  animal  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  -Sepia. 
The  justice  of  this  view  has  been  made  evident  by  the  recent  discovery  of  speci- 
mens of  Belemnite,  in  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  are  so  well  preserved 
as  to  enable  their  form  and  general  structure  to  be  distinctly  traced.  From 
these  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  arms  were  furnished  with  hooks,  as  in  the 
OnychoteutliU ;  and  that  the  body  had  a  pair  of  small  lateral  fins,  situated  at 
about  the  middle  of  its  length.  From  the  weight  of  its  dense  internal  shell,  the 
Belemnite  may  be  supposed  to  have  commonly  maintained  a  vertical  position  ; 
and,  as  its  chambered  portion  was  provided  with  a  siphuncle  analogous  to  that 
of  Nautilus,  the  animal  probably  had  the  power  of  ascending  and  descending  in 
the  water  with  faciUty.  It  would  rise  swiftly  and  stealthily  to  fix  its  claws  in 
the  belly  of  a  fish  swimming  at  the  surface  above  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  as  swiftly 
dart  down  and  drag  its  prey  to  the  bottom  and  devour  it.  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  like  the  hooked  Calamaries  of  the  present  seas,  the  ancient  Belemnites  were 
the  most  formidable  and  predaceous  of  their  class.  [See  Frofessor  Owen's  Me- 
moir on  the  Belemnite  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1844.] 

Order  II.— Tetrabeanchiata.  The  Cephalopodes  of  this  order  are  provided 
with  a  large  external  univalve  shell,  symmetrical  in  form,  straight,  or  convoluted 
on  a  vertical  plane,  and  divided  by  a  series  of  partitions  into  numerous  cham- 
bers, of  which  the  last-formed  is  the  largest,  and  alone  contains  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  a  dilatable  and  contractile  tube  or  sipkon  is  continued  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  animal  through  all  the  partitions  and  chambers  of  the  shell ; 
but  the  attachment  of  the  shell  to  the  body  is  effected  by  means  of  two  strong 
lateral  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  last  chamber.  The  arms 
are  .very  numerous,  short,  and  hollow,  each  containing  a  long,  slender,  retractile 
tentacle  ;  they  are  destitute  of  suckers.  The  head  is  provided  with  a  large  flat- 
tened disk,  which,  besides  acting  as  a  defence  to  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  serves 
also,  in  all  probability,  as  an  organ  for  creeping  along  the  ground,  like  the  foot 
in  the  Gasteropods.  The  jaws  of  the  Tctrabranchiata  are  strengthened  by  a 
dense,  exterior,  calcareous  coating,  and  have  thick  dentated  margins.  The  eyes 
are  pedunculated,  and  of  a  simple  structure  like  those  of  the  Gasteropoda.  There 
is  no  organ  of  hearing.  The  giUs  are  four  in  number,  and  without  branchial 
hearts.  The  circulating  system  is  provided  with  but  one  ventricle,  which  is 
systemic,  or  propels  arterial  blood.  There  is  no  ink-bag.  The  inferior  parietes 
of  the  funnel  are  divided  longitudinally,  *"^-  ''■•"  BEt-EMNiTK  hertorro; 

•'  n,  a,  outfr  chamber  of  cone.  6,  cham- 

hered  portion;  r,  spathoKe  guud  ;  d,  iiik- 

Of  the  Tetbabranchiate  order,  the  only  existing  representative  is  the  genus  hofued'armsTTfunneL' '^'  '^"*'  ^' *'' 
fiautilus,  {Fig.  b,)  whose  general  orga-   zation  has  been  described  in  the  previous  account  of  the  group.    The 
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fufitiil  remains  of  this  order  arc  very  ii 


cd  according  to  the  structure  of  tht-ir  chambered 
fihilU.  Those  which,  Hko  the  Aatttitui,  have  the 
st'pta  smooth  and  simple,  and  the  siphon  either 
penetrating  the  centre  of  tlio  chambers  or  running 
along  the  inner  margin,  arc  grouped  into  the 
family  KautUida;,  the  principal  genera  of  which  are 
NautUits,  Clt/meiiia,  Campulites,  LiUiiUs,  and  Ortho- 
ceratites.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
the  septa  sinuous  and  witli  lobated  margins,  and 
in  which  the  siphunclo  runs  along  thuir  outer 
margin  (in  some  instances,  however,  near  tluir 
centre)  are  grouped  into  the  family  AmmonitUta; 
of  which  the  principal  genera  are  Ammonites, 
Duatlites,  Hamitea,  ScaphiUi,  and  TurrilUts. 


Tlie  following  tabular  arrangement  will  bring 
his  classification  at  onco  under  the  eye. 


I. — ORDEB  DlBRANCniATA. 

Tribe  A.— Octopoda. 


Family  1.  TesUicea 

Arjjonauta 
Bellcrophon 


fribe  B. — Decapoda. 
Family  I.  Teuthidce,  Calamarics 
Loligo 

Onychotcuthis 
Sepiola 


Family  1.  Nuut'tUdcc 

Nautilus 

Clymenia 

Campulitei 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  with  referi 


Family  1.  Cranchia 

Loligopsis 
F;iniity  2.   Scpiadw,  Cuttlc-fishc; 

Sepia 


Family  3.   Spindid<v 
Spii-ula 

Family  4.  Belemnitidcc 
Belemnites 


II. — OBDER    TETaABBANCIIIA 

Family  1.  Lituites 

Orthoceratites  ] 

Family  2.  Ammonitidcc  I 

Ammonites  | 

;  to  tho  family  of  Camennes  (the  Foramini/c 


:r*s  description  of  this  class  terminates,  that  it  is  now 


Family  2.  Baculites 

Hamites 

Scaphites 

Turrilites 

of  D'Orbigny)  with   which 

,lly  rejected  fi-om  the  Cephalopoda,  though 


annot  be  determined  until  more  shall  be  known  of  the  i 


nals  by  which  the 


its  true  place  in  the  animal  scale  > 
shells  are  formed. 

No  very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  classification  of  the  Pteropod.a,  Gasteropoda 
CoNCHiFEBA,  and  Brachiopoda.  The  principle  advanced  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck,  however,  that 
the  classification  of  all  Mollusca  ought  to  be  primarily  based  on  the  structure  of  the  anhnals, — the 
characters  of  the  sMl,  however  useful  for  recognition,  not  being  those  on  which  a  natural  arrange- 
ment ought  to  be  founded, — is  now  generally  admitted ;  and  the  attention  of  Naturalists  has  been  of 
late  much  directed  to  the  increase  of  our  acquaiutance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  animals  of  the  testa- 
ceous Mollusca.  Many  changes  in  the  classification  of  Cuvier  have  been  proposed,  the  grouping  of  the 
genera  into  orders  being  varied  according  to  the  principles  of  arrangement  adopted  by  each  systematist. 
But  no  one  classification  has  met  with  such  general  acceptance,  as  to  be  entitled  to  replace  that  of 
Cuvier. 


Much  has  been  added,  however,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  class  Tunicata,  chiefly  through  the  re- 
searches  of  Professor  Milne  EJwards.  And  it  is  now  considered  by  many  Naturalists  (See  the  History 
of  British  Mollusca,  by  Forbes  and  Hanley,  p.  1,)  that  this  class  should  comprehend,  not  merely  the 
animals  included  in  the  Cuvierian  group  of  Acepkala  mtda^  but  also  a  large  and  important  assemblage 
of  compound  animals  hitherto  ranked  as  Zoophytes,  viz. — the  Bryozoa.  Referring  to  the  Appendix  to 
the  Radiata  for  an  account  of  the  organization  of  these  animals,  which  differ  in  some  important  parti- 
culars from  the  ordinary  Tunicata,  we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  the  latter. 

The  ordinary  Tunicata  are  divided  by  Professor  Milne  Edwards,  who  has  made  them  an  object  of 
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special  study,  and  wno  nas   added  greatly  to  our  toowiedge  of  their  organization,  and   especially  of 
their  development,  into  three  orders,  viz. — the  Salpid^,  the  Ascidiad^,  and  the  Pyrosomid^e. 

I.  The  Salpidje  are,  in  some  particulars  of  their  organization,  the  highest  of  the  Tunicata.  They  differ  from  the 
true  Ascidians,  as  well  in  their  habits  as  in  their  structure.  They  are  not  attached  to  solid  bodies,  but  habitually 
Bwim  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  clusters  ;  their  movement  being  due  to  the  res- 
piratory current  presently  to  be  described.     In  form  they  resemble  short  but  rather  wide  tubes,  %%'ith  an  opening 

at  each  end  ;  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  instead  of  being 
formed  by  the  entire  dilated 
pharynx,  here  consists  of 
two  distinct  branchial  leaf- 
lets, and  the  branchial  ori- 
fice is  provided  vdth  a  valve 
which  permits  the  free  en- 
trance of  water,  but  pre- 
vents its  return.  The  vis, 
cera  are  collected  into  a 
single  mass  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body  ;  and 
this  mass  is  very  conspicu- 
ous,  owing  to  the  brilhant 
"    ,     .,  ,         •    ,    .v      orange,    brown,   or  reddish 

E  OF  THESai.P^;    <.,   mouth;    p,po5tcrioror  anal  onficP;/,liver,mclos]ngother  ^'  '  .        ..    . 

c,  heart;   frr,  hrauchii^l  a:ic;  m,  uuiscular  hands;   n,  nervous  ganglion.  hue    Of  the    liver,     of    whlCh 


a  large  part  of  it  is  composed,  and  to  the  transparency  of  the  remainder  of  the  body.  As  in  the  other  Tunicata, 
a  continual  stream  of  water  is  drawn  in  through  tb,  branchial  orifice  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  with  which 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  surfaces  are  clothed;  and  a  current  as  constant  is  ejected  from  the  anal  orifice. 
These  two  orifices  being  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  Salpcc^  and  the  animals  being  perfectly  free,  they  acquire 
a  progressive  movement  through  the  water,  the  branchial  orifice  being  directed  forwards.  The  Salpce  are  met 
with  in  two  states,  solitary  and  aggregated.  The  latter  are  simply  adherent  to  each  other  by  little  suckers,  not 
being  organically  united  like  the  compound  and  social  Ascidians.  The  adhesion,  however,  is  so  strong  in  some 
species,  that  it  is  easier  to  tear  the  bodies  of  the  animals  than  to  separate  them  from  each  other  ;  in  other 
species,  however,  the  adhesion  is  less  powerful,  so  that  when  a  mass  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  sides  of 
which  are  smartly  struck,  the  individuals  fall  asunder.  The  curious  observations  of  Chamisso,  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  382,)  have  been  fully  confirmed,  especially  by  the  researches  of  Krohn  ;  who  has  further  shown  that 
there  exists  in  these  animals,  as  in  the  Ascidians,  a  double  mode  of  propagation.  He  found  that  the  solitary 
Salpffi  produce  chains  of  aggregate  Salpae  by  a  kind  of  internal  gemination  from  a  sort  of  etolon  or  creeping  stem, 
resembling  that  of  the  social  Ascidians,  {Fig.  7,)  but  contained  within  their  bodies,  instead  of  extending  on  the 
outside.  These  aggregate  Salpse  differ  from  the  solitary  individual  from  which  they  have  sprung,  in  several 
points  of  their  conformation,  so  that  they  have  been  described  as  distinct  species.  But  from  the  several  indi- 
viduals of  the  chain  of  aggregate  Salpx,  eggs  are  produced,  each  of  which  developes  itself  into  original  form 
of  the  solitary  Salpae.  According  to  Krohn,  every  species  of  Salpa  thus  exists  under  two  dissimilar  forms  ;  and 
on  this  fact,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  doctrine  of  an  "  alternation  of  generations"  has  been  built  up 
by  Steenstrup  and  his  followers.  According  to  this  doctrine,  in  those  tribes  in  which  such  a  series  of  phenomena 
is  presented  as  that  just  described,  we  are  to  interpret  them  as  follows.— Generation  a  (e.  g.  a.  solitary  Salpa.) 
produces  generation  b,  a  being  of  a  different  form  (e.  g.  an  aggregate  Salpa)  ;  and  the  offspring  of  generation  b 
resemble  generation  a  ;  so  that  each  individual  is  unlike  its  own  immediate  parents  and  offspring,  but  resembles 
its  grandparents  and  grandchildren.  In  this  statement,  however,  the  fact  is  too  much  lost  sight  of.  that  the  two 
modes  of  reproduction  alternate,  as  well  as  the  two  forms  produced.  The  solitary  Salpa  give  origin  to  the 
aggregate  forms,  not  by  the  sexual  process  and  the  development  of  ova,  but  by  gemmation  ;  so  that  the  relation 
of  the  two  is  in  reality  the  same,  as  that  of  the  several  individuals  of  the  social  and  aggregate  Ascidians  (pre- 
sently to  be  described)  to  the  original  founder  of  the  colony  ;  the  only  essential  difference  being,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Salpte,  the  individuals  thus  budded  off  become  completely  detached  from  their  stock,  and  exhibit  a 
difference  of  organization  adapted  to  the  difference  of  life  which  they  are  to  lead.  It  is  only  when  the  sexual 
process  intervenes,  and  ova  are  developed  from  which  new  stocks  originate,  that  a  new  generation  can  be 
properly  said  to  commence,  unless  we  give  to  the  term  generation  a  much  wider  acceptation  than  it  has 
hitherto  possessed.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject,  when  considering  the  curious  relations  wliich  subsist 
between  certain  Polypes  and  Medusce,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Radiata. 

II.  In  the  AsciDiAD^,  the  body  is  either  fixed  immediately  to  some  solid  mass,  or  is  attached  by  a  peduncle  ; 
the  two  orifices  of  the  mantle  are  usually  near  each  other  (Fig.  8) ;  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  cavity  is 
occupied  by  the  branchial  sac,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  dilated  pharynx  ;  and  the  viscera  occupy  a  compara- 
tively small  space  at  the  bottom  of  this  sac.  (See  Fig.  7.)  This  order  may  be  divided  into  the  three  families  of 
nmple,  social,  and  compound  Ascidians. 

1.  The  Simple  AseidiaiiS  are  completely  detached  from  another ;  for,  although  frequently  met  with  in  groups  or 
clusters,  the  individuals  composing  these  have  no  organic  union.    They  generally  approach  the  oval  form.    They 
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have  onb  one  method  of  multipUcaUon  ;  namely— oy  means  of  eggs.     To  this  division  belong  the  genera  Ascidia. 

Cyntttia,  FhaUusia,  BoUenia,  with  some  others. 
-'.  The  fiocioZ^Jcuiiaw  adhere  to  solid  bodies  by  a  sort  of  root  or  creeping  stem,  which  runs  along  their  surface, 

and  which  puts  forUi  reproductive  budi  that  develope  new  individuals  ;  whence  it  results  that  these  animals  live  in 
**  **  clusters  or  colonies,  of  which  tho  several  individuals  are  organi. 

cally  united.  Each  animal  has  its  own  heart,  respiratory  ap- 
paratus, and  system  of  nutrition  ;  but  a  common  circulatiou 
of  blood  extends  through  the  stem  and  branches,  connecting 
tlum  all  with  each  other.  The  relation  between  the  separate 
animals  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  which  sub- 
sists among  the  individual  polypes  of  a  SertxUaria  or  other 
iomi)ouud  polypidom,  in  whose  stem  and  branches  a  circulation 
uf  fluid  takes  place.  To  this  famUy  belong  the  genera  Clavellina 
and  J'orophora. 

3.  Tho  Compound  Ascidians  are  united  in  a  much  more  intimate 
manner,  a  great  number  of  individuals  (usually  of  very  minute 
size)  being  grouped  together  in  a  single  mass,  and  imbedded  in 
a  gelatinous  or  almost  cartilaginous  tissue,  which  has  sometimes 
a  very  firm  and  even  leathery  integument,  that  serves  as  a  mantle  common  to  the  entire  cluster  ;  the  covering  of 
the  individual  animals  being  a  very  delicate  membrane.  On  the  surface  of  the  mass  are  a  number  of  small 
orifices,  which  have  usually  the  form  of  six-rayed  stars  ;  these  are,  some  the  oral  or  branchial,  and  others  the 
anal  openings,  of  the  individuals  imprisoned  in  the  mass.  Sometimes,  however,  the  anal  orifices  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals arc  united  into  a  common  cloaca.  The  propagation  of  these  singular  beings,  which  possess  a  high  or- 
ganization, although  looking  like  masses  of  inert  jelly,  takes  place  like  that  of  the  preceding  family,  in  two  dis- 
tinct modes— namely,  by  gemmcUion  or  budding,  and  by  the  sexual  production  of  ova.  The  reproductive  buds  are 
formed  in  the  connecting  tissue,  and  thus  tho  number  of  individuals  in  a  cluster  is  progressively  increased.  The 
eggs,  on  the  other  hand,  give  birth  to  individuals  of  an  entirely  new  generation  ;  these  in  their  young  state  have  a 
form  very  different  from  that  of  the  adults,  and  have  an  active  power  of  locomotion,  by  which  they  are  carried 
to  a  distance  from  the  parent  stock,  to  establish  a  new  colony  at  a  distance.  Having  become  attached  to  soma 
fixed  body,  they  begin  to  undergo  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  by  wliich  the  Ascidian  form  is  gradually  evolved  ; 
and  from  each  single  individual  a  cluster  may  ultimately  be  generated  by  the  process  of  gemmation.  In  addition 
to  the  genera  Botn/Uus,  Folydinum,  and  St/nohum,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  we  have  to  mention  Aplidium  and  Sidnyum  of 
Savigny  ;  Leptoctinum,  Amaroucium,  and  BotrtjUoidei  of  Milne  Edwards  ;  and  IHstoma  of  Gaertner.  It  is  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  structure  and  relations  of  this  most  interesting  group,  that  the  admirable  memoir  of  Professor 
Milne  Edwards,  in  the  Eighteenth  Volume  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  France,"  is  especially  devoted. 
III.  The  PiTEosoMiDi:,  as  Cuvier  has  remarked  (p.  383),  are  nearly  allied  to  the  BotryUi  in  the  organization  of 
the  individual  animals,  but  the  individuals  are  united  into  tubes,  each  of  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
a  pile  of  the  star-shaped  clusters  of  the  Botryllus;  and  the  entire  tube  is  as  free  as  are  the  bands  of  aggregate 
Salpffi,  instead  of  being  attached  like  the  clusters  of  the  Compound  Ascidians.  Like  the  Salpte,  the  PjTosoma 
tube  acquires  a  progressive  motion  through  the  water  from  its  respiratory  current  ;  for  whilst  the  branchial  or 
oral  oritices  of  the  animals  all  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  the  anal  orifices  are  all  directed  inwards,  and  open 
into  the  central  channel,  which  is  common  to  alL  This  central  channel  being  closed  atone  end,  the  water  is 
compelled  to  issue  from  the  other ;  and  the  continual  stream  in  which  it  flows  occasions  a  movement  of  the  mass 
in  the  opposite  direction. 


The  attention  which  has  been  given  of  late  to  this  tribe  of  animals,  has  caused  a  great  increase  of  our  know- 
ledge  as  to  their  structure  and  actions  ;  and  as  the  group  is  one  of  remarkable  interest  both  to  the  Zoologist  and 
to  the  Naturalist,  a  few  particulars  will  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  their  structure,  actions, 
and  development.  The  attached  species  present  us  with  a  most  remarkable  contrast  between  the  apparent 
inertness  of  their  life,  and  the  activity  of  the  operations  taking  place  within.  If  we  keep  some  of  the  Compound 
Ascidians  (which  we  may  have  found  on  a  broad-leaved  fucus  cast  ashore  after  a  stonn,)  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water, 
"we  find  them  lie  there  as  apathetic  as  sponges,  giving  few  signs  of  vitality  beyond  the  slight  pouting-out  of  tube- 
like membranes  around  apertures  which  become  visible  on  their  surfaces  ;  though  a  closer  and  microscopic  ex- 
amination will  show  us  currents  inactive  motion  in  the  water  around  these  apertures,  streams  ejected,  and 
whirlpools  rushing  in  ;  indicating  that  however  torpid  the  creature  may  externally  appear,  all  the  machinery  of 
life,  the  respiratory  wheels,  and  circulatory  pumps,  are  hard  at  work  in  its  inmost  recesses."  All  these  active 
operations  belong,  however,  to  the  vegetative  life,  and  do  not  indicate  any  consciousness  or  voluntary  exertion  on 
the  part  of  these  beings.  The  currents  of  water  are  produced,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  agency  of  the  cilia 
clothing  the  internal  membranous  surfaces  ;  and  this  action  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  animal's  will,  and  even  beyond  its  control.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sulpa:  are  sometimes  found 
making  their  way  through  the  water,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  visceral  mass  by  birds  or  fishes. 
The  entire  nervous  system  is  here  reduced  to  a  single  ganglionic  centre  (Fig.  8,  c),  which  is  situated  between  the 
two  orifices,  sends  filaments  to  each  of  them,  and  also  distributes  its  branches  over  the  general  surface  of  the 
mantle.    No  organs  of  special  sensation  are  perceptible,  and  the  only  indication  of  common  sensibility  shown 
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by  these  animals,  is  the  contraction  of  the  mantle  when  the  surface  is  touched,  or  when  some  irritating 
particle  is  drawn  into  the  branchial  orifice  ;  by  this  contraction  n  jet  of  water  is  spurted  out,  sometimes 
^a  to  a  considerable  distance.  No  beings  possessed  of  a  complex  internal  structure,  a 
distinct  stomach  and  alimentary  tube,  a  pulsating  heart,  and  ramifying  vascular 
apparatus,  with  branchial  appendages  for  aerating  the  blood,  and  highly-developed 
secretory  and  reproductive  organs,  can  be  imagined  to  spend  the  period  of  their  ex- 
istence in  a  manner  more  completely  vegetative  than  these. 

All  the  Tunicata  above  described  appear  to  participate  in  a  very  remarkable  peculi- 
arity in  the  function  of  circulation.  The  heart  is  very  simple  in  its  structure,  being 
merely  a  contractile  dilatatiun  of  the  principal  trunk,  without  any  distinct  division  into 
an  auricle  and  ventricle,  or  a  receiving  and  impelling  cavity.  This  trunk  first  supplies 
blood,  as  in  other  MoUusca,  to  the  mass  of  viscera,  from  which  the  fluid  proceeds  on- 
wards to  the  respiratory  surface,  to  be  distributed  over  this  for  aeration  ;  another  por- 
tion, however,  in  some  Ascidians,  is  sent  direct  to  that  surface.  The  whole  fluid,  after 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  oxygenating  influence  of  the  streams  of  water  continually 
passing  over  the  branchial  membrane,  is  collected  by  vessels  which  unite  into  a  single 
trunk  that  conveys  it  back  to  the  heart.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  course  of  the 
orAsriDiA'^ai  irauch^aUri-  circulation,  bccause  it  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  Mollusca  generally.     But  it  is 

ficeor  mouth;  A,vent;  e.  gan-  jjqj  constant  in  any  of  the  Tunicata.  After  the  heart  has  constituted  its  pulsations 
glion;d,  mantle  (the  external  •'  * 

coat  being  removed).  for  a  time,  SO  as  to  propel  the  blood  which  it  has  received  from  the  gills  through  the 

systemic  trunk,  its  action  becomes  feebler,  and  the  movement  of  the  blood  slower ;  a  slight  pause  then 
occurs ;  and  the  pulsations  then  recommence,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  end  of  the  heart  which  is 
connected  with  the  systemic  trunk  now  begins  to  contract  first,  and  propels  the  blood  towards  the  other 
extremity,  into  which  opens  the  channel  that  previously  brought  it  back  from  the  gills  ;  through  this  channel 
it  now  passes  to  the  branchial  surface  ;  and  thence  it  returns  to  the  heart  through  the  vessels  which  distribute 
it  to  the  viscera.  After  continuing  in  this  reversed  direction  for  a  time,  the  circulation  again  returns  to  its 
original  course.  The  period  of  alternation  varies  considerably  even  in  the  same  individual ;  from  thirty 
seconds  to  two  minutes  intervening  between  every  change.  The  average  time  of  the  flow  in  each  direction 
is,  however,  the  same.  In  the  Social  AscJdians,  the  circulating  apparatus  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  cluster 
is  connected  by  trunks  passing  along  the  stem  and  branches  {Fig.  7).  The  trunk  that  carries  back  the 
blood  from  the  branchial  surface  does  not  at  once  proceed  to  the  heart,  but  enters  the  footstalk,  and  joins  the 
main  trunk  contained  within  the  stem  ;  and  it  is  a  branch  proceeding  from  this  trunk,  and  passing  along  the 
footstalk,  that  enters  the  heart.  The  alternation  of  the  circulation  takes  place  in  these  as  in  the  solitary  spe- 
cies ;  and  it  is  curious  that,  if  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  footstalk  of  any  individual  be  prevented  by  a  liga- 
ture,  the  circulation  then  takes  place  after  the  manner  of  the  solitary  species, — the  blood  being  returned  at 
once  from  the  branchial  surface  to  the  heart,  or  being  propelled  directly  from  the  heart  to  that  surface. 

The  metamorphosis  undergone  by  the  simple  and  compound  Ascidians  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  parts  of 
their  history.  They  do  not  begin  life  as  fixed  animals  ;  but  as  independent,  free-moving,  tadpole-like  embryos. 
The  larva,  as  it  appears  in  the  egg,  is  at  first  an  oval  disk  ;  a  sort  of  tail  is  then  formed,  by  a  prolongation  of-a  portion 
of  this  disk,  round  which,  however,  it  is  at  first  wrapped  ;  arm-like  projections  spi-ing  from  the  head,  which  may 
then  be  likened  to  a  hydroid  zoophyte  ;  and  in  this  condition  it  comes  forth  from  the  egg,  and  swims  freely 
through  the  water  by  means  of  its  rapidly-vibrating  tail.  It  then  becomes  attached  by  its  arms  to  rocks  or  sea- 
weeds ;  the  tail  disappears  ;  that  which  was  the  head  now  becomes  the  base,  sending  out  root-like  projections  by 
which  it  is  firmly  held  ;  the  visceral  mass  is  gradually  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ;  the  two  orifices 
are  formed  at  the  opposite  extremity  ;  and  the  final  form  of  an  Ascidian  begins  to  be  manifested.  The  production 
of  the  cluster,  in  the  compound  species,  by  gemmation  from  the  first  individual,  takes  place  subsequently  to  tlie 
full  development  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  buds  usually  proceed  from  the  root-like  processes  which  it  has  sent  forth. 

One  other  remarkable  fact  concerning  these  curious  animals  deserves  special  mention.  It  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  gelatinous  mass  in  which  the  individuals  of  the  compound  Ascidians  are  imbedded,  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  a  substance  cellulose,  which  has  been  usually  regarded  as  peculiar  to  vegetables  ;  being  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  alone  ;  and  being  identical  with  the  material  of  which  the  greater  part  of  their 
issues  is  composed.  Even  the  tunics  of  the  solitary  Tunicata  are  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  same 
material.  The  presence  of  this  substance  probably  depends  upon  its  abundance  in  the  food  of  these  animals 
which  appears  to  consist  of  particles  of  sea- weeds,  and  also  of  a  number  of  vegetable  bodies  {formerly  regarded 
as  animalcules)  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  float  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  are  drawn  in  by  the  ciliary 
current. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  peculiarities  of  these  animals  might  seem  to  detach  them  from  the  other  classes  of 
the  Molluscous  sub-kingdom,  yet  the  separation  is  not  so  wide  as  might  appear.  If  the  membranous,  cartilagi 
nous,  or  leathery  integuments  of  an  Ascidian  were  to  be  converted  into  a  hard  shell,  symmetrically  divided  into 
two  plates  or  valves,  held  together  by  a  hinge  on  one  side,  and  open  at  the  other  so  as  to  expose  the  mantle, 
whilst  the  two  orifices  protruded  at  one  extremity,  it  would  present  the  closest  similarity  with  many  bivalve 
shell-fish.  The  similarity  would  be  in  many  respects  closer,  were  a  Satpa  to  be  thus  transformed  ;  since  its 
branchial  leaflets  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  branchial  lamellae  of  the  Conchifera.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gemmiparous  production,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  this  class,  connects  it  with  Zoophytes  ;  as  does 
also  the  peculiarity  of  its  circulation. 
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THIRD    DIVISION,    CLASSES— CRUSTACEA,    ARACHNIDA, 
AND    INSECTA. 


CRUSTACEA.     (P.  407—448.) 

The  British  Malacostracous  Crustacea  form  tho  subjects  of  two  valuable  works;  one,  by  Dr.  Loach,  in  quarto, 
with  beautiful  coloured  plates,  representing  each  specioa  of  the  natural  size  ;  and  tho  otlier  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication  by  Professor  Thomas  BcU,  forming  part  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  beautiful  series  of  works  upon  British 
Natural  History. 

An  invaluable  series  of  illustrations  of  the  wholo  of  tho  class  Crustacea,  has  been  published  by  Uilno  Gdwards, 
in  the  Crochard  edition  of  tho  Uegne  Animal. 

The  Crustacea  of  D'Orbigny's  Voyage  have  also  been  more  recently  described  and  beautifully  figured  by  Milne 
Edwards,  and  those  of  the  voyage  of  the  Samarang,  by  Mr.  A.  White  (now  in  course  of  publication).  Other  new 
species  have  also  been  described  by  Mr.  White  in  detached  papers  In  the  Annals  of  Natural  History. 

The  periodical  casting  of  the  shell  by  these  animals  aftt-r  their  arrival  at  their  adult  form,  led  to  the  long-received 
opinion  that  they  had  not  previously  undergone  any  decided  metamorphosis.  The  recent  investigations  of  several 
authors  have,  however,  clearly  proved  that  the  young  fry  in  many  species  are  quite  unlike  their  parents,  and  that  in 
fact  they  are  the  animals  which  had  been  previously  considered  as  distinct  Entomostracans,  under  the  name  of 
Zoca.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  fry  of  the  common  Cray-fish  (as  observed  by  Uathke),  and  of  the  land  Crabs, 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  adult  state. 

A  new  and  remarkable  genus,  named  Calocaris  by  Professor  Bell,  belongs  to  the  Decapod  Macroura  and  subsection 
Astacini  (p.  420),  but  with  elongated  limbs,  a  very  thin  crust  to  the  body,  destitute  of  all  colouring  pigment,  and  of 
cornea;  in  tho  eyes.  C.  Macaudreie,  a  species  found  in  Loch  Fyne  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  inhabits  a  depth 
of  no  less  than  180  fathoms,  where  of  course  distinct  vision  would  be  useless  and  unavailing,  which  accounts  for  the 
rudimental  character  of  the  eyes,  which  are  entirely  white- 

Dr.  Erichson  has  recently  published  a  memoir  on  tho  genua  Astacus  (p.  420),  deflcribing  a  number  of  additional 
species  of  Cray-"fish  from  v.-uious  parts  of  the  world. 

Several  other  new  and  interesting  British  genera  allied  to  Mysis  (p.  422),  have  been  described  by  H.  Goodsir  in 
the  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

Zaixo,  Templeton  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (Z.  li'istwoodiana)  :  and  Crossurus  and  Liriope  of  Rathke  (Nova  Acta,  Vol. 
SX.)  arc  small  but  remarkable  genera  closely  allied  to  Rhaea,  p.  428. 

Many  additional  species  as  well  as  several  new  genera  of  Amphipoda  (p.  429),  have  also  still  more  recently  been 
described  by  Rathke,  in  Nova  Acta,  Vol.  XX.,  and  in  Kroyer's  Tidsskrift;  and  in  a  very  interesting  genus  named 
Chilura  terebrans,  which  burrows  into  submerged  wooden  structures  in  the  same  manner  as  Limnoria,  has  also 
been  described  by  PhiUppi  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  Wiegmann's  Archives. 

n.  Goodsir  has  also  added  some  new  and  very  distinct  British  species  of  Amphipods  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Pliilo- 
Eophical  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIII. 

H.  Goodsir  has  described  a  third  species  of  Bopyrus  {p.  431)  in  the  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XV.,  found  beneath 
the  carapace  of  Hippolyte  ensiferus ;  and  Rathke  has  described  and  figured,  with  all  its  details,  a  new  allied  genus 
named  Phryxus,  also  found  beneath  the  shells  of  different  Macrourous  Crustacea  (Nova  Acta,  Vol.  XS.)  of  which  I 
possess  a  British  specimen. 

A  very  elaborate  paper  upon  the  destructive  Limnoria  terebrans  (p.  432),  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Coldstream 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Phllos.  Journal. 

Two  additional  British  species  of  Arcturus  (p.  433),  have  also  been  described  by  H.  Goodsir. 
The  development  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  Asellus  aquaticus  (p.  433),  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate memoir  by  Rathke,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  tlie  second  series  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relles. 

H.  Goodsir  has  described  several  new  British  species  of  the  singular  genus  Cuma  (p.  437),  as  well  as  two  new 
and  allied  genera,  named  Bodotria  and  Alauna,  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philos. 
Journal. 

Dr.  Baird's  Papers  on  different  portions  of  the  Entomostraca,  published  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  must 
be  consulted,  and  also  a  paper  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Zoologist,  upon  other  species 
which  are  luminous,  and  inhabit  the  ocean  ;  including  the  genera  Oithona  and  Cyclopsina.  Amongst  the  minute 
luminous  oceanic  species,  and  probably,  in  the  present  order  of  Branchiopoda,  must  also  be  ranged  the  genus 
Sapphirina  of  Edwards,  as  well  as  several  other  minute  species  and  genera  recently  described  by  Goodsir,  pecu- 
liar for  possessing  a  double  eye  in  a  single  dark  spot,  with  the  body  depressed  as  in  the  Isopoda,  and  the  posterior 
thoracic  legs  double.  They  are  very  active  in  their  habits,  and  swim  about  in  company  with  other  allied  forms. 
They  constitute  the  genera  Zaus,  SUrope,  and  CariUus.    The  Oniscus  fulgens  of  Tilesius  seems  to  belong  to  the 
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same  tnoe.  Here  also  appear  to  belong  the  genera  BersUia,  Psamathf,  Thycme,  and  Peltidium,  described  by  Phi- 
lippi  in  Wiegmann's  Archives  and  in  the  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  Tt. 

The  remarkable  Evadne  Nordmanni.  has  been  added  to  the  British  funna  by  H.  Goodsir,  who  has  given  some 
additional  details  of  it  in  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philos.  JoumaL 

An  excellent  memoir  upon  the  development  of  the  eggs  and  larvse  of  CaUgua  piscinus  (p.  447),  has  been  pub- 
lished by  H.  Goodsir  in  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philos.  Journol. 

THE    TRILOBITES.     (P.  449—450.) 

The  question  as  to  the  structure,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  locomotive  organs  in  the  Trilobites,  still  remains 
undecided  ;  although  the  recent  researches  of  several  celebrated  comparative  anatomists  lead  to  the  belief  that 
such  organs  did  exist  in  the  form  of  thin  membranous  plates,  of  which  the  nearest  analogies  occur  in  the  genus 
Branchiims.  Dr.  Burmeister  has  especially  treated  upon  this  analogy  in  his  fine  work  upon  the  Trilobites,  of 
which  a  Translation  has  been  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  The  relationship  of  these  anomalous  animals  with 
other  Articulata  has  also  been  insisted  upon  at  great  length  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  Ms  Bridgewater  Treatise.  If  in 
these  respects  we  have  not  arrived  at  definite  views,  our  knowledge  of  the  species  has  greatly  increased  ;  whilst 
many  new  genera  have  also  been  defined.  The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  works  on  these  fossil  animals,  are 
Dr.  Burmeister's  volume  above  referred  to,  Hawle  and  Corda's  Prodrom  einer  monographie  der  Bohmischen  Tri- 
lobiten,  4to.  Prague,  1847 ;  and  Beyrich's  Memoir  iiber  ciuige  Bohmischen  Trilobiten,  Berlin,  1S45. 

A  paper  on  the  relations  of  these  animals  with  other  articulata,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leay,  may  also  be  re- 
ferred to. 

ARACHMDA.     (P.  450—471.) 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  Translation  was  published,  the  work  of  the  Baron  Walckenaer  has  been  completed 
in  four  volumes,  forming  a  most  invaluable  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Apterous  insects  {exclusive  of  the 
Crustacea),  the  third  volume  containing  the  Phrynidae,  Scorpionidai,  Solpugida,  PhalangiidsB,  Acari,  Pediculi, 
Pulicidce  and  Thysanura,  having  been  contributed  by  M.  Paul  Gervais.  The  Myriapoda,  also  described  by  M. 
Gervais,  occupy  half  of  the  fourth  voliune  ;  the  remainder  of  which  consists  of  additions  to  the  whole  work.  As 
the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arachnlda,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  new  genera  characterized  by  diversities 
of  structure,  without  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the  species  on  which  they  have  been 
founded,  we  shall  merely  refer  in  this  general  manner  to  the  sources  where  they  have  been  described. 

Many  curious  facts  connected  with  the  Natural  History  of  different  species  of  British  Spiders,  (Araneidea 
p.  454),  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Blackwal!,  who  communicated  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
British  Association  of  Science,  which  has  since  been  published  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.  In  one  of  his 
papers,  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  he  proposes  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  Araneides  into  three  primary  groups,  from  the  number  of  eyes— named  Octonoculina,  eight-eyed  ; 
SENoctiLiNA,  sis-eyed  ;  and  Binocdlina,  two-eyed.  Another  paper  by  the  same  author,  in  the  nineteenth  volume 
of  the  same  Transactions,  contains  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  new  British  species. 

An  important  memoir  on  the  Physiology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Araneides,  has  been  published  by  Menge, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dantzig. 

The  West  Indian  Mygale  nidtilans  (p.  467),  belongs  to  the  genus  Actinopus  of  Perty  (Sphodros  "Walck.)  Another 
clo=ely  allied  species  of  trap-door  spider  was  sent  from  Barbary  by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  which  I  described  in 
detail  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Mr.  S.  S.  Saxmders  also 
described  a  new  species  of  trap-door  spider  from  Ionia,  in  the  same  volume,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  its  habits. 

Mr.  A.  White,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  also  desci-ibed  several  new  forms  of  exotic  Spiders  in  the  Annals  of 
Natural  History  ;  and  Mr.  Adams  has  collected  some  interesting  observations  on  the  economy  of  various  exotic 
species,  which  will  be  published  in  the  zoological  portion  of  the  voyage  of  the  Samarang. 

The  Scorpionid^  {p.  466),  have  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a  memoir  published  by  M.  Gervais,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Archives  du  Museum  d'  Histoire  Naturelle.  Eighty  species  are  now  known,  and  which  are  divided 
by  this  author  into  two  groups  and  eight  genera,  Androctonus,  Centrums,  Atreus,  Telegonus,  Buthus,  Chactas, 
Scorpius,  and  Ischnurus. 

The  genus  Galeodes  (p.  467),  has  been  revised  by  Koch  in  Wiegmann's  Archives,  and  its  species,  twenty-nine 
in  number,  divided  into  various  sub-genera.  Captain  Button  and  Colonel  Hcarsey  have  noticed  the  carnivorous 
habits  of  a  large  Indian  species,  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  1843.)  The  anatomy  of  the  genus  has  been  studied  by  Blan- 
chard,  (Comptes  rendus,  XSI.) 

Koch  (Arachniden  X  Band.),  has  described  many  new  species  and  several  new  genera  of  Cheliferides,  (p.  467), 
and  Mr.  Tulk  has  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  its  anatomy,  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII.)  A  very  remarkable  species  has 
been  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  and  described  by  Tellkampf,  (Wiegm.  Arch.,  1844.) 

The  Pycnogonidae  (p.  468),  have  been  investigated  by  Kroyer,  (Naturhist.  Tidsskr.,  Vol.  Ill,  and  new  series, 
Vol.  I),  and  several  new  genera  and  species  proposed  by  Goodsir,  (Edinbtu^h  New  Philos.  Mag.,  5XXII,  and 
Ann.  Nat  Hist.,  XIV  and  XV).  Also  by  Philippi  (Wiegmann's  Arch.,  1843),  and  Quatrefages  (Comptes  rendus, 
XIX,  and  Annales  Sci.  Nat.  third  series.  Vol.  IV),  has  investigated  their  internal  anatomy,  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining their  natural  position. 

The  Phalangita  (p.  469),  have  received  many  additional  new  species  described  by  Koch  (Arachniden),  and 
Gervais.    A  remarkable  blind  species  from  Guinea,  is  described  by  Gu^rin,   (Rev.  Zool.,  1838.)    Mr.  Tulk  has 
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published  a  valuable  memoir  on  Ujo  Anatuin/  ot  Oiis  group,  m  tne  twelfth  volume  of  AnnaU  of  Natural  History. 
The  extensive  tribe  of  Mites,  Acuritles  (p.  46y),  has  received  groat  additions,  especially  by  Koch  and  Gcrvais, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  arranged  the  numerous  genera  of  which  It  is  now  cumposod  into  seven  groups,  having  for 
their  types,  the  genera  Bdella,  Trombidion,  llydrachnn,  Gamasus,  Ixodes,  Tyroglyphua  and  Oribatos.  The 
Bdelltdes  have  been  revised  by  Van  lleyden  and  Koch ;  the  water  Mites,  Hydrachna),  Gamasl  and  Oribatides 
by  Koch  ( Uebcrsicht,  Ac,  Part  HI).  And  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Acari,  has  been  published 
by  Dujardin.     (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  third  series.  Vol.  III.) 

A  singular  discussion  has  been  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  rela- 
tive to  a  species  of  Oribates,  regarded  by  M.  Robinenu  Desvoidy  as  a  Coleopterous  insect,  to  which  ho  gave  tho 
name  of  Xenillus  clypeator.  Another  species  of  Mite  has  also  been  tho  subject  of  much  discussion,  it  having  been 
asserted  by  Mr.  Weekes  that  it  was  developed  by  the  means  of  galvanic  action. 

Several  other  species  of  great  singularity  have  lately  been  described,  which  have  also  attracted  much  attention 
fi^)m  their  infesting  the  bodies  of  man  and  the  'higher  animals  ;  tllc  Acarus  folliculorimi  found  within  the  pores 
of  the  nose,  discovered  by  M.  Simon,  has  been  gcnerically  named  Simonea  by  Gervais;  Entoroon  by  Erasmus 
Wilson;  and  Demodex  by  Professor  Owen.  A  second  species  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Tulk,  found  upon  a  dog. 
Another  very  singular  animal  described  by  Doyere,  under  the  name  of  Tardigradufi,  found  upon  the  ochre- 
coloured  slime  covering  the  eggs  of  frogs,  and  capable  of  being  brought  to  life  again,  after  being  completely  dried 
up,  and  which  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  Infusory  Zoophytes,  has  more  recently  been  considered  as  a  very 
degraded  type  of  the  present  tribe. 

INSECTA  IN  GENEKAL.    (P.  471-^72.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  translation,  a  great  number  of  Entomological 
works  have  been  published,  in  many  of  which  the  classification  of  the  orders  of  insects  laid  down  by 
Latreille,  has  been  departed  from  ;  •  the  greater  portion  of  these  works,  however,  are  treatises  more 
or  less  extended,  upon  the  various  natural  families  or  higher  groups  of  insects,  elaborated  with  great 
care;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  additions  to  our  collections  received  from  distant  coun- 
tries, for  the  most  part  previously  unvisited  by  the  collector  of  insects,  would  render  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  work  before  us  necessary,  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  almost  every  group,  often 
to  a  very  great  e-^ttent,  having  been  proposed.  It  will  be  impossible  of  coarse,  in  a  short  supplement 
like  the  present,  to  do  more  than  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  chief  of  these  works,  no- 
ticing where  possible,  and  as  concisely  as  can  be,  the  more  material  alterations  which  have  been 


Of  these  recently  published  works,  several  of  the  most  valuable  consist  of  treatises  which  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  periodical  works  expressly  devoted  to  Entomology.  These  are  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Entomological  Societies  of  London  and  France ;  the  Entomologische  Zeitung  of  the 
Stettin  Entomological  Society ;  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Entomologie  of  Dr.  Germar;  the  Linn^ea  Ento- 
mologica  ;  and  the  Entomologist,  edited  by  Newman;  besides  the  more  general  periodicals,  such  as 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History ;  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles ;  the  Kevue  Zoologique;  the 
Zoologist;  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Moscow;  the  Transactions  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History ;  and  the  Linncean  Society  of  London ;  as  well  as  of  various  Continental 
and  American   Societies  and  Academies, 

Other  works  expressly  devoted  to  the  insects  of  various  orders  in  general,  or  confined  to  separate 
localities,  are  also  especially  to  be  mentioned,  amongst  these  are  the  insects  of  the  Voyage  of  D'Or- 
bigny,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  described  by  BruUe  and  Blanchard.  The 
insects  of  the  Canary  Islands,  by  Webb  and  Berthelot ;  the  insects  of  Algeria,  collected  and  de- 
scribed by  Lucas,  and  also  published  in  the  great  French  National  Work  on  that  country  ;  the  Ar- 
cana Entomologica.  and  the  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology,  published  by  the  author  of  the  present 
supplement;  the  insects  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  described  by  Mr.  A.  White ;  and 
the  Indian  insects  collected  by  M.  Delessert,  described  by  Guerin  Meneville. 

The  continuation  of  the  great  work  of  Panzer  on  the  insects  of  Germany,  by  Koch  and  Herrich 
Schaffer,  contains  representations  of  a  vast  number  of  new  species,  and  many  new  forms,  especially 
among  the  more  obscure  tribes  of  insects.  The  insects  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, have  been  described  by  Erichson  in  his  Archives  ;  Dr.  Germar  in  the  Linnaea  Entomologica  ;  and 

*  This  is  singularly  the  case  in  a  work  on  the  natural  arrangement  of  insects,  by  Swainson  and  Shucicard, 
published  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia,  to  review  which,  would  be  a  waste  of  labour.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  septenary  system  developed  in  Mr.  Newman's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects  and  System 
of  Nature. 
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Mr.  Hope  in  the  proceedioga  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Those  of  Angola  are  described  by  Ericoson 
in  his  Archives;  and  those  of  Congo  by  White,  in  the  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XII.  The  last- 
named  author,  with  Mr.  Doubleday,  has  also  described  the  insects  of  New  Zealand  in  the  supplement 
to  Dieffen'oach's  Travels.  Many  new  species  from  Cape  Palmas,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  are 
described  by  Mr.  Hope  in  the  Annals  of  NaU  Hist.  The  Symbolse  PhysicK  contains  a  great  number 
of  species  from  Arabia  and  Egypt,  beautifully  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Klug.  A  great  number 
of  new  species  from  the  Himalayan  regions  of  India,  are  described  by  Kollar  and  Redtenbacher  in 
Hugel's  Travels  in  Cachmere  &c.,  lately  published.  Many  new  forms  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  particularize  in  this  supplement,  are  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Burmeister  in  his 
Genera  Insectorum,  recently  completed.  The  insects  of  Russia,  Siberia,  &c.,  have  been  greatly 
investigated,  and  descriptions  of  them  published  by  Fischer,  Gebler,  Kolenati,  &o.,  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Moscow  and  Petershurgh  Societies. 

The  investigation  of  the  transformations  and  natural  history  of  various  insects,  more  especially 
such  as  are  obnoxious  to  mankind  by  their  devastations  upon  the  products  of  the  garden  or  orchard, 
or  upon  other  materials,  has  especially  been  attended  to  within  the  last  few  years.  A  very  beautiful 
work  on  the  species  injurious  to  forest  and  fruit  trees,  by  Ratzeburg,  has  appeared  in  three  volumes, 
4to.,  with  a  great  number  of  splendid  plates.  Another  valuable  work  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  has  ap- 
peared in  America,  entitled  a  Report  upon  the  Insects  of  Massachusets  injurious  to  Vegetation, 
in  one  volume,  8vo. ;  whilst  in  our  own  country,  a  number  of  papers  by  Mr.  Curtis,  have  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  the  insects  which  attack  the  turnip, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  crops.  The  pages  of  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle  have  also  contained  a 
series  of  articles  upon  Garden  Insects,  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  myself.  Many  papers  on  the  Transforma- 
tions of  Insects,  by  Dufour,  Ferris,  &c.,  have  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological 
Society.  An  annual  series  of  reports  on  the  Progress  of  Entomology,  published  by  Dr.  Erichson  in 
his  Archives  and  the  Annual  Addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
contain  a  great  fund  of  instruction,  and  must  be  referred  to  by  every  one  wishing  to  keep  au  couraxi 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  entomological  science. 

Various  important  memoirs  on  the  Anatomy  of  Insects  have  also  recently  appeared,  chiefly  by  Leon 
Dufour,  especially  his  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Researches  upon  the  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera, 
Hymenoptera,  and  Diptera,  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  and  many  other  detached  memoirs  by  the  same 
author,  as  well  as  several  by  Mr.  Newport,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
A  series  of  anatomical  monographs  has  also  been  commenced  by  Stein,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  female  organs  of  generation  in  the  Coleoptera ;  a  memoir  by  the  same  author  on  the  organs  of 
generation  of  the  Myriapoda,  appeared  in  MliUer'g  Archives,  1842.  The  uses  of  the  Antennae  have 
also  formed  the  subject  of  several  memoirs  by  Duponchel  (Revue  Zoologique) ;  Newport  (Trans. 
Ent.  Soc);  Goureau  (Annales Ent.  Soc.  France);  and  especially  by  Erichson,  in  his  excellent  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Fubrica  et  Usu  Antennarum  in  Inseetis,  Berlin,  1847,  4to.,  in  which  the  opinions  that 
these  organs  are  instruments  of  smelling,  is  maintained  and  supported  by  their  minute  anatomy. 

A  paper  upon  the  animals  found  in  the  underground  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  by  Dr.  Tell- 
kampf,  announces  the  singular  fact,  that  most  of  the  insects  found  in  this  locality  are  either  entirely 
blind,  or  have  the  eyes  almost  rudimental ;  and  the  same  fact  has  also  been  discovered  by  M. 
Schiodte  with  respect  to  a  number  of  insects  found  in  the  caves  of  Adelberg,  in  Styria,  inhabited  by 
the  Proteus, 

Another  curious  circumstance  aflFecting  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  different  orders,  has  lately 
formed  the  subject  of  numerous  articles  by  different  German  writers,  namely,  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  these  insects  and  ants,  in  the  nests  of  which  they  are  generally  found.  Such  has  also 
been  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  singular  beetles  forming  the  family  Paussidje. 

Two  papers  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  upon  insects  which  infest  the  interior  of  the  human  body, 
and  on  the  various  species  used  as  food  by  man,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place. 

The  discovery  of  great  numbers  of  fossil  species  of  insects  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  has  also 
led  to  the  publication  of  several  works  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  especially  Mr.  Brodie's  History 
of  the  Fossil  Insects,  in  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  England  ;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Germar,  in  the  Nova 
Acta,  and  a  work  by  O.  Heer  on  the  Insects  of  CEningen ;  and  by  Unger  and  Charpentier  on  those 
of  Radohoj  in  Croatia.  Mr.  Hope  has  also  published  a  paper  on  fossil  insects  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lon- 
don, Vol.  IV. 
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THE  ORDER  MYRIAI'ODA.    (P.  48'>— 486.) 

The  clasBiflcation  ns  well  as  the  chararttrs  of  t»iis  tribe  of  insects  lias  advanced  towards  perfection  with  rapid 
steps  since  the  days  of  Latreille  ;  although  Naturalists  are  still  as  much  at  viiriance  with  respect  to  their  real 
relations.  Thus,  whilst  M.  Hrundt  adopts  the  views  of  Latreillc,  and  even  M.  Gervoia  (Hist  Nat.  Ins.  Apt.,  Ill, 
p.  54),  seems  incUned  to  prefer  regarding  them  as  vermiform  insects  rather  than  as  forming  a  separate  class, 
equal  in  value  to  the  Insecta,  Arachuida  and  Crustacea,  Mr.  Newport,  taking  up  the  views  of  Strauss,  (Cuns. 
gener.  sur  I'anat.  des  an.  art.  p.  IG)  and  some  earlier  authors,  considers  them  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  An- 
nelida, placing  the  sub-kingdom  Artioulata  at  the  head  of  the  Invcrtcbruta,  commencing  with  the  Uexapod 
insects,  followed  by  the  Spiders,  Crustacea,  Myriapoda,  Annelida,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Articulata,  (Trans. 
Linn.  Soe.,  XIX,  271.) 

The  three  authors  above-mentioned,  Brandt,  Newport,  and  Gervais,   have  especially  studied  these  insects. 
Newport  has  retained  the  binary  division  and  names  Chilognatha  and  Chilopoda  of  Latn-illo,   but  Gervais  has 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Baron  Walckenaer,  and  employed  the  name  of  Diplopoda  for  that  of  Chilognatha. 
The  arrangement  of  Mr.  Jfewport  of  the  class  given  in  the  Linnaian  Transactions  is  as  follows:— 
Order  I.— Chilopoda  Latr  ;  Syngnatha  Leach. 

Tribe  1.    Schizotarsia  ;  Kam.  1.  Cermatiidae,  1  genus. 
Tribe  2.    Holotarsia  ;  Fam.  2.  Lithobiida;,  2  genera. 

Fam.  3.  Scolopendridoe,  8  genera. 
Fam.  4.  GeophilidcB,  6  genera. 
Order  II.— (Diplopoda  Walckenaer] ;  Chilognatha  Latreillo,  Newport. 
Tribe  3.   Pentazonia  ;  Fam.  5.  Glomeridaj,  3  genera. 
Tribe  4.  Monozonia  ;  Fam.  G.  Polyxenidaj   1  genus, 

Fam.  7,  Polydesmidx,  6  genera. 
Tribe  5    Bizonia  ;  Fam.  8.  Julidae,  8  genera. 

Fam.  D.  Poljzonidce,  2  genera. 
Fam.  10.  Siphonoi)horidas,  I  genus. 
The  works  of  the  authors  above  mentioned,  must  be  referred  to  not  only  for  descriptions  of  the  300  known  spe- 
cies of  the  order,  but  also  for  many  valuable  observations  on  their  structure,  anatomy,  and  development  from  the 
egg  state,  as  well  as  a  memoir  by  M.  Waga,  on  the  Myriapoda  of  the  environs  of  Warsaw  ;  various  detached 
memoirs  by  M.  Lucas  ;  the  article  Myriapoda  by  R.  Jones,  in  Dr.  Todd's  Cyclupsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Also  a  memoir  on  the  genus  Scutigera  Lam.  (Cermatia  Illiger),  published  by  R.  Templeton,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  VoL  III ;  and  a  memoir  by  Mikan,  on  the  luli  of  South  America, 
published  in  the  Isis  for  1834. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  4th  Volume  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  Apteres,  the  Baron  Walckenaer 
has  introduced  a  new  mode  of  discriminating  the  difficult  species  of  the  genera  Heteristoma  and  Scolopendra,  by 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  Antennas,  varying  from  twenty-five  to  eleven. 

THE   ORDER   THYSANURA.  (P.  486— 488  ) 

The  researches  of  the  Abbe  Bourlet  on  the  Thysanur®  of  tlie  North  of  France,  and  of  M.  Nicolet  on  those  of 
Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  must  be  consulted.  The  former  have  been  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Societies 
of  Lille,  (1839),  and  of  Douai,  (1843),  and  the  Revue  Zoologique,  1845  ;  and  tht-  latter  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe 
Helvet.  des  Sci.  Natur,  1842,  and  in  the  Annales  of  the  French  Entomological  Society  for  1847.  These  works, 
(except  the  last),  with  various  detached  articles  on  the  subject,  have  been  employed  by  M.  Gervais  in  his  work  on 
these  insects,  introduced  into  the  3rd  Volume  of  the  Hist.  Nat.  des  Apteres,  in  which  the  genus  Podura  is  divided 
into  eight  groups  or  sub-genera,  several  of  which  have  received  synonymical  names  by  the  different  authors 
above  named.     Several  other  genera  are  added  in  M.  Nicolet's  last  memoir. 

The  Lepismenae  have  received  the  addition  of  two  singular  genera,  Nicoletea  and  Campodea,  both  having  the 
body  destitute  of  scales,  and  very  much  resembling  the  larvae  of  Staphylinidae. 

The  relations  of  this  order  have  also  been  the  subject  of  consideration  ;  Burmeister  ranging  them  next  to  the 
Orthoptera,  whilst  Gervais  regards  the  Lepismidse  as  Neuropterous  insects  stopped  in  their  development. 

THE    ORDER    PARASITA.  (P.  488.) 

The  fine  Monograph  of  Mr.  Denny  upon  the  British  species  of  Parasita,  has  materially  increased  our  knowledge 
of  these  insects  ;  a  great  number  of  species  being  for  the  first  time  described  and  beautifully  figured  in  the 
t^venty-sii  plates  with  which  the  work  Is  illustrated.  The  species  are  here  arranged  according  to  Nitzsch's  dis- 
tribution, as  published  in  Germar's  Magazine,  one  sub-genus  only  being  added  for  the  reception  of  the  species 
found  on  the  common  Swift,  and  named  Nitzschia  Burmeisteri.  Burmeister's  articles  on  this  order  in  his  Genera 
Insectorum,  must  be  consulted,  as  well  as  a  valuable  article  on  the  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pediculi,  in  the 
Linnsea  Entomologica  by  the  same  writer. 

THE    ORDER  SUCTORIA.  (P.  489.) 
A  summary  of  the  species  of  Pulex  has  been  given  by  (Jervais,  in  the  3rd  Volume  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
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msectes  Apteres,  the  last  of  which  (Mycetophila  nigra  Haliday),  must,  however,  be  expunged,  being  a  Dipterous 
insect,  compared  by  Mr.  Haliday  with  Pulex.  Several  detached  species  have  also  been  published  by  Denny, 
Kirby,  Bouche,  Macquart,  and  Guerin. 

THE   ORDER  COLEOPTERA.  (P.  4i>lJ. 

This  order  of  insects  has  lately  received  a  much  greater  share  of  attention  and  examination  than  any  other,  a 
considerable  number  of  detached  memoirs  or  special  works  having  been  published  either  upon  local  species,  or 
upon  particular  families.  Several  memoirs  have  also  appeared  with  reference  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
order.  Thus  the  disposition  of  the  veins  of  the  wings  has  been  studied  by  Burmeister  (in  his  article  on  Paussus), 
andby  Heer  (Entoraol,  Zeit.,  1843),  with  a  view  to  its  affording  a  satisfactory  plan  of  arrangement ;  whilst  the 
numerical  development  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  has  also  been  studied  by  Heer  {in  the  same  work),  and  by 
Schiodte  (in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  V.)  with  the  same  view. 

The  investigation  of  the  preparatory  states  of  the  Coleoptera  has  been  continued  by  Dr.  Erichson,  who  h:is 
published  several  articles  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  in  liis  Archives. 

A  general  catalogue  of  the  order  has  been  published  by  Sturm,  on  the  plan  of  Dejean's  catalogues,  but  such  a 
work  requires  annual  supplements,  from  the  great  number  of  species  which  are  continually  described. 

The  Coleoptera  of  Europe  are  illustrated  by  Kuster  in  Die  Kafer  Europas. 

The  Coleoptera  of  our  own  country  have  been  described  by  Stephens  in  the  Manual  of  British  Beetles,  and 
outhue  figures  of  each  genus,  published  in  Spry  and  Shuckard's  British  Coleoptera.  The  beautiful  work  of  Sturm 
on  the  Coleoptera  of  Germany  (Deutchslands  Fauna),  is  still  continued  at  intervals.  A  valuable  little  work  on 
the  genera  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Germany,  has  also  been  published  by  Redtenbacher.  A  more  important  work,  how- 
ever, on  the  Coleoptera  of  Germany,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Dr.  Erichson,-'  who  enjuys  ample  opportu- 
nities for  determining  most  of  the  continental  species.  Moreover,  in  this  work,  the  author  has  added  notes  of 
the  characters,  and  tables  of  the  aUied  exotic  genera.  The  work  of  Schiodte  on  the  Coleoptera  of  Denmark,  iUus- 
trated  T%'ith  numerous  anatomical  plates  and  generic  details,  must  also  be  consulted,  as  well  as  that  by  Heer  on 
the  Coleoptera  of  Switzerland.  The  Coleoptera  of  Russia,  Siberia,  &c.,  have  been  described  by  Faldermann, 
Gebler,  Motchoulsky,  Mannerheim,  Fischer,  &c.,  in  the  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  Transactions. 

The  extra  European  Coleoptera  has  also  been  recently  much  investigated.  Those  of  India,  by  KoUar  and  Red- 
tenbacher ;  those  of  Sylhet,  by  Mr.  Hope  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.)  ;  those  of  Assam,  by  Hope  and  Parry  ;  those  uf 
Canton  and  Chusan,  collected  by  Dr.  Cantor,  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  ; 
those  collected  at  Hong  Kong  by  Mr.  Bowring,  by  Mr.  White,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  ;  those  of 
Western  Africa,  by  Hope,  ImhotF  and  Erichson;  those  of  Port  Essington  and  Port  Philip,  by  Hope,  (Proc. 
Ent.  Soc),  and  Newman  (Entomologist) ;  those  from  Adelaide,  by  Dr.  Germar  ;  those  from  Tan  Diemen's  Land, 
by  Erichson;  those  of  the  Mozambique,  by  Bertolini;  those  collected  by  Captain  King  in  his  voyage  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  by  Mr.  Curtis  (Linn.  Trans.  Vol.  SIX.) ;  those  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  by  Count  Manner- 
heim ;  and  many  fine  species  brought  from  the  southern  parts  of  South  America,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  have 
been  described  by  Waterhouse,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  ;  many  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America 
have  been  described  by  Leconte,  Ilaldemann,  and  others,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  and 
Philadelphia  Societies.  Mr.  Hope's  Coleopterist's  Manual,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo.,  contains  descriptions  of 
many  new  species,  and  various  excellent  remarks  on  the  species  described  by  LinuEeus  and  Fabricius.  I  have 
also  just  received  the  first  pai-t  of  Bohemanu's  work  on  the  Coleoptera  of  Caffraria. 


The  tribe  Cicindelet«(p.  493),  has  been  revised  by  Lacordaire  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Liege, 
VoL  I,  in  which  the  author  divides  it  into  five  families — 1.  Manticoridse  with  four  genera.  2.  Megacephalid^ 
with  seven  genera.  3.  Cicindelidae  with  sixteen  genera  and  sub-genera  4.  CoUyridse  with  three  genera.  5.  Cte- 
nostomidae  with  four  genera.  Many  new  species  of  this  tribe  have  been  described  by  Reiche,  Hope,  Parry,  Kollar, 
Chevrolat,  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferte  ;  and  several  new  genera  by  Germar,  Guerin,  and  Chaudoir,  amongst  wliich 
the  most  remarkable  are  Dromochorus  and  Callidema  from  Central  America.  The  work  of  Schmidt  Gobel  on  the 
Insects  of  India,  and  Chaudoir's  memoir  on  these  insects  just  published,  also  contain  many  new  species. 

The  tribe  Carabici  (p.  494),  has,  notwithstanding  the  great  work  of  Dejean,  received  considerable  additions,  as 
well  as  suggested  modifications  in  its  arrangements.  Mr.  Haliday  has  proposed  that  the  variable  insertion  of  the 
second  spur  of  the  fore  tibiae  may  be  replaced  to  better  purpose  by  the  character  which  the  structure  of  the 
sternum  offers,  and  which  appears  to  afford  a  more  precise  line  of  demarcation.  If  adopted,  the  tribe  will  fall 
into  three  primary  groups.     (Entomologist,  p.  186.) 

I.  ^mpAi&ii,  Prassternum  dilated  and  truncated,  forming  a  continuous  level  with  the  Mesosternum,  (viz.,  the 
structure  of  Haliploini),  Gen.  Omophron. 

IL  Ahdomiiiales,  Mesosternum  in  front  with  a  short,  longitudinal  ridge  received  into  the  posterior  cavity  of 
Prosternum,  limiting  the  motion  of  the  prothorax,  and  giving  rigidity  to  the  frame,  (approaching  the  structure  of 
the  Dyticidae  in  general).    Genera,  Cychrus,  Carabus,  Calosoma,  Leistus,  Nebria,  Notiophilus. 

'-^  We  have  received  intelligence,  during  the  progre.ss  of  this  Supplement  through  the  Press,  of  the  decease  of 
this  most  excellent  author. 
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III.    PedfStirt,  Mesothorax  In  front,  contracted;  retiring  trom  the  prosternum  ami  permitting  a  fVeer  motion 
of  the  prothorax.  approaching  the  structure  of  tho  Ciciudelida; ;  including  tho  Ilarpalida?,  Scaritidie,  and  Bracli- 
inidaj  of  Mac  Lcay. 
The  Carabici  of  Denmark  have  been  carefully  revised  by  Schlodtc. 

Tho  Prcniiccs  Entomologiques  of  Putaeys  (Mem.  See.  Liego,  Vol.11),  contains  a  monograph  of  Pasimachus. 
and  an  allied  genus  and  a  great  number  of  new  species  belonging  to  this  tribe.  The  same  author  has  also  more 
recently  published  a  very  extensive  monograph  on  the  genera  allied  to  Clivinn. 

A  renuirkuble  genus  allied  to  Procrustes  from  Xanthos,  has  been  described  by  White  (Ann.  Nat  Hist.  Vol.  XV). 
Various  new  African  species  allied  to  Anthia  are  described  by  Bcrtoloni,  the  American  species  allied  to  Scaritea 
subterraneus,  by  Le  Comte,  (Boston  Journal);  and  many  now  Russian  species  by  Kolenati  {Meletemata  En- 
tomologica).  A  group  of  small  extent,  but  very  singular  structure,  and  remarkable  for  the  strong  resemblance 
to  aquatic  beetles,  has  been  proposed  under  the  name  of  Heteromorphidre  to  include  the  American  genus 
Drepanus,  and  the  Australia-n  Adelotopus  and  Silphoniorplia  (Westwood  in  Linn.  Trans.  Vol.  XVIII).  Tho 
Corabidic  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  have  been  described  by  Waterhousc  in  various 
papers  in  the  Annals  of  Katural  History.  The  Scaritidaj  of  New  Holland,  several  of  which  are  of  singular 
beauty,  have  been  il'ustrated  in  my  Arcana  Entomologiea,  and  tho  Austrahan  Promecoderi.  by  Gu^rin,  (Uevuo 
Zool.) ;  the  Carabici  of  India  are  carefully  described  by  Schmidt  Gobel  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  upon  tlie 
collection  in  the  Museum  of  Prague  ;  the  species  allied  to  Helluo  (p.  41)5),  have  been  revised  by  Reiche,  and  divided 
into  nine  genera.  {Annales  of  the  French  Ent.  Soc.)  Many  additional  exotic  genera  and  species  have  also  been 
described  by  Bohemann  and  by  Chaudoir,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Moscow  Society,  1842  and  1843.  Hope,  Newman, 
Lucas,  Chevrolat,  Menetries,  Gcbler,  Rodtenbacher,  Erichson,  White,  and  others,  have  also  described  many  new 
detached  species  and  genera.  The  species  of  California  and  Sitka  have  been  monographed  by  Mannerheim,  and  those 
of  Columbia  by  Reiche.  The  British  species  have  been  revised  by  Schaum,  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung.  Amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  new  genera,  is  Auopthalmus  of  Sturm,  founded  on  a  blind  species  which  inhabits  the 
Luegger  Caves,  in  Krania.  A  second  blind  species  was  also  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  by 
Tellkampf. 

The  family  Dtticid*  (p.  504),  has  recsivod  some  additions  of  Danish  species  by  Schiodte,  in  "  Danmark's 
Eleutherata."  The  species  found  near  Erlangen  have  been  monographed  by  Rosenhauer,  and  various  detached 
species  have  been  described  by  other  authors.  The  singular  external  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sexes  of  some  of 
tho  species  have  been  described  by  Count  Mannerheim  ;  and  Dr.  Schmidt  has  investigated  the  causes  of  the  sound 
emitted  bv  Pelobius  Herraanni.  Dr.  Schaum  has  revised  the  British  species,  and  also  published  notes  on  the 
synonymy  of  many  of  the  European  ones  in  tho  Entomol.  Zeitung. 

The  Otrimd.e.  (p.  50t!).  The  German  species  have  been  revised  by  Suffrian  (EntomoL  Zeit.),  and  Von  Eeisen. 
wetter  has  published  some  interesting  observations  on  the  habits  of  Orectochilus  Villosus  in  the  same  work. 

The  BBACHEtTTBA  (p.  506),  have  received  great  additions  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Erichson*s 
Genera  and  Species  Staphylinorum  has  been  completed  in  two  Svo.  volumes.  In  this  work,  the  Brachelytra  are 
divided  into  eleven  primary  tribes,  characterized  chiefly  by  the  conspicuous  or  hidden  position  of  the  breathing 
pores  of  the  protliorax,  the  insertion  of  the  Antennae,  the  form  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  coxce,  and  of  the 
posterior  trochanters.  These  tribes  are  named  from  their  typical  genera.— 1.  Aleocharini ;  2.  Tachyporini  ; 
3.  Staphylinini ;  4.  Paederini  ;  5.  Pinophilini ;  6.  Stenini  ;  7.  Oxytelini  ;  8.  Piestiui;  9.  Phlaeocharini ;  10.  Omn- 
liiii ;  11.  Proteinini.  The  Linngean  species  of  this  tribe  have  been  revised  by  me  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society.  Mr.  Holme  has  also  published  some  interesting  notes  in  the  3rd 
Volume  of  the  same  work;  and  Mr.  Haliday  has  published  some  valuable  "Notes  on  the  Staphylinida;,*' in  the 
Entomologist.  The  numerous  species  of  this  tribe  which  reside  in  ant's  nests,  have  formed  the  subject  of  many 
papers  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  and  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung  by  different  authors.  Numerous  species  from  Sitka 
Island,  are  described  by  Count  Mannerheim  ;  others  from  Angola  by  Erichson  ;  and  others  from  New  Granada  by 
Guerin.  The  German  species  have  been  revised  by  Kiesenwetter,  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung.  An  excellent  article  on 
the  curious  genus  Micralymma  Westw.,  has  also  been  published  by  Schiodte,  (Lionaea  Entemol.) 

The  BuPEESTiDES  (p.  508),  have  been  enriched  with  many  new  and  beautiful  exotic  species  by  Spinola,  Guerin, 
Chevrolat,  Buquet,  Erichson,  Lucas,  and  White.  The  transformations  of  various  species  have  been  described  by 
Pechioli.  Lamotte  Barace,  Lucas,  Leon  Dufour,  and  Bertolini.  A  discussion  on  the  structure  of  these  larvse 
between  L.  Dufour,  Goureau  and  Blanchard,  has  been  publiahed  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomol.  Society. 

The  splendid  (but  as  regards  its  generical  anatomical  details,  carelessly  executed)  work  of  Gory  and  Laporte, 
has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  review  of  it  been  published  by  Spinola  in  the  Revue  Zoologique. 

The  Elateeides  (p.  510),  have  undergone  an  extensive  revision  by  Germar  and  Erichson,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
die  Entomologie.  The  luminous  species  allied  to  E.  Noctilucus,  of  which  the  number  is  now  known  to  be  consi- 
derable, have  been  formed  into  a  separate  genus  named  Pyrophorus.  Various  detached  exotic  species  have  been 
described  by  different  authors.  The  splendid  genus  Campsosternus,  and  the  remarkable  gigantic  species  with  fla- 
bellate  antennoe,  have  been  monographed  by  Mr.  Hope  iu  the  Trans.  Entomol.  Soc,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Zool. 
Society  ;  and  some  very  beautiful  Indian  species  have  been  figured  in  my  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology.  The 
Natural  History  of  many  species  injurious  to  the  Agriculturist,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  sub-genera  allied  to  Galba  and  Eucnemis  (p.  510),  have  been  revised  by  Guerin  in  the  Annals  of  the  French 
Entomologfical  Society,  in  which  the  species,  all  of  which  are  highly  interesting,  are  divided  into  seventeen 
genera. 
The  Cebbtonites  (p.  511),  have  been  investigated  with  much  care  by  M.  Guerin,  in  the  first  three  numbers  of 
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his  Sppcies  et  Iconograpliie  des  Animaux  Articules,  in  which  careful  figures,  with  dissections,  are  given  of  the 
genera  Rhipicera,  Sandalus,  Scjrtes,  Eucinetus,  Ptyocerus,  Selasia,  Chainaerhipis,  Basodonta,  Elodes,  Bradytoma, 
Octoglossa  and  Cladotoma  all  of  which  are  accompanied  by  excellent  monographs. 

The  Lampybides  (p.  511),  have  received  an  additional  number  of  new  species,  and  several  new  genera,  including 
Anisotelus,  Hope,  and  Podistra  and  Thelodria,  Motchoulsky.  The  species  allied  to  Lycus  (p.  511),  have  been 
examined  by  Erichson  in  his  Zool.  Archives. 

The  light  of  the  glowworm  has  formed  the  subject  of  articles  by  Peters  in  Miiller's  Archiv.,  by  Matteuci  {in  a 
letter  to  M.  Dumas),  and  by  DeickhofF  (Entomol.  Zeit.,  117.) 

The  genus  Malachius,  Fabricius,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Meltbides  (p.  513),  has  been  monographed  by  Dr. 
Erichson,  who  has  described  a  great  number  of  new  species ;  the  whole  being  divided  into  sixteen  difi"erent  ge- 
nera.    (Entomographien,  Part  I.) 

The  Clerii  (p.  513),  have  received  considerable  additions,  and  have  been  monographed  both  by  Dr.  Klug,  and  the 
Marquis  Spinola,  the  latter  of  whom  has  figured  every  spicies  known  to  him  ;  but  Dr.  Klug  has  been  able,  from 
the  rich  stores  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  to  describe  and  figure  a  great  number  of  species  not  contained  in  Spinola's 
work.  Dr.  Klug  has  adopted  only  twelve  genera  in  the  tribe  regarding  most  of  the  groups  of  Laporte,  Spinola, 
Chevrolat,  Newman,  Slc,  as  sections.  The  genera  adopted,  and  the  number  of  species  in  each,  respectively  con- 
tained in  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  are  as  follows  :— Cylidrus,  five  species  ;  Tillus,  twenty-eight  species  ;  Friocera,  four 
species;  Clerus,  seventy  species;  Ptychopterus  Klug  (a  new  genus),  one  species  from  Caffraria  ;  Axina,  one 
species;  Opilus,  nineteen  species;  Erymanthis  Klug  (a  new  genus),  one  species  from  Caffraria;  Trichodes, 
twenty  species;  Corynetes,  nineteen  species;  Cylistus  Klug  (a  new  genus),  one  species  from  Caffraria;  and 
Enoplium,  fifty  species— Total,  219  species,  of  which,  more  than  half  are  new.  A  supplement  contains  descrip- 
tions of  fifty-nine  other  species,  described  by  previous  authors,  and  not  seen  by  Dr.  Klug.  The  foUoVi-ing  is  a 
summary  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  species — 120  are  natives  of  the  New  World,  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Ohl. 
Of  the  Asiatic  species,  only  four  are  from  India  ;  one  from  Ceylon  ;  and  six  from  Java.  Of  the  African  species 
only  two  are  from  Central  Africa,  but  eight  are  described  in  the  supplement  from  Senegal ;  seventeen  are  from  Ma- 
dagascar ;  twenty -three  from  South  Africa  ;  and  two  from  Arabia.  Only  eight  species  are  contained  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  irom  New  Holland,  but  fourteen  others  are  given  in  the  supplement  described  by  other  writers.  The 
English  collections  are  much  richer  in  the  Asiatic  and  New  Holland  species.  A  number  of  the  latter  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Newman.  M.  Chevrolat  has  also  described  a  number  of  additional  new  species  from  various 
localities,  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society,  and  Revue  Zoologique.  The  generic  arrangement 
of  M.  Spinola  appears  to  me  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  Scydmaenidaa  (p.  515),  have  been  studied  by  Schaum,  who  has  published  memoirs  upon  the  family  in  his 
Analecta  Entomologica,  and  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  and  in  the  Entomologische  Zeitung  ;  and  Chaudoir  has 
described  the  Livonian  species  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Moscow  Society. 

The  Histeroides  of  North  America  have  been  monographed  by  Leconte,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  outline 
figures  very  carefally  executed. 

The  Silphales  (p.  51G),  have  been  investigated  particularly  in  respect  to  their  anatomical  details  by  Matzek,  in 
his  Necrophororum  particula  prima,  Bresiaw,  1839,  and  by  Schmidt  in  his  Inaugural  "Dissertatio  Silpharum 
monographire  particula  prima,"  Warsaw,  1841.  Some  curious  genera  apparently  allied  to  this  tribe,  have  been 
described  and  figured,  but  not  in  a  sufficiently  precise  manner,  by  Motchoulsky,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Moscow 
Society. 

A  blind  insect  belonging  to  this  family,  found  in  the  Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  Adelops,  by  Tellkampf,  in  Wiegmann's  Archives. 

The  Nitidularise  (p.  517),  have  been  revised  by  Erichson,  in  Vol.  XV.  of  Sturm's  German  Fauna,  and  in 
Germar's  Zeitschrift,  Vols.  IV  and  V,  where  the  tribe  is  divided  into  six  primary  groups,  and  a  number  of  new 
genera  added,  founded  chiefly  upon  exotic  insects.  The  Engidites  and  Dermestini  have  been  also  revised  by  the 
same  author,  in  his  work  on  the  Coleoptera  of  Germany,  now  in  course  of  pubHcation. 

The  Byrrhii  (p.  519),  have  been  monographed  by  Steffhany  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  IV,  where  several  new 
genera  are  proposed. 

The  Acanthopoda  (p.  519),  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Heterocerus,  has  been  monographed  by  Von  Kiesen- 
wetter  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift.  Vols,  IV  and  V,  where  twenty-five  species  are  described.  A  monograph  on  the 
genus  Georyssus,  is  given  by  Motchoulsky  in  the  Moscow  Transactions,  1841. 

The  Palpicornes  (p.  520;,  have  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  M.  Mulsant,  of  Lyons,  who  has  published  a 
treatise  upon  thpm  in  his  work  on  the  French  Coleoptera.  In  this  work  the  Palpicornes  are  divided  into  two 
primary  sections. 

1.  The  Htdbopbilides,  having  the  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  shorter  than  the  second  joint. 
Fam.  I. — Spercheens,  consisting  of  the  genus  Sperchius,  with  one  species. 

Fam.  II. — Helophoriens,  genus  Helophorus,  eight  species  ;  Hydrochus,  five  species  ;  Ochthebius,  eleven  species 
HydrEena,  seven  species. 

Fam.  III.— Hydrophiliens,  genus  Limnebius,  four  species  ;  Berosus,  four  species  ;  Hydrophilus,  one  species ; 
Hydrous,  two  species;  Hydrobius,  three  species;  Laccobius,  one  species;  Helophilus,  one  species;  Philhydrus, 
two  species  ;  Cyllidium,  one  species. 

2.  The  Geophilides,  with  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  longer  than  the  second. 

Fam.  IV.    Spheridiens.  Genus  Cyclonotum,  one  species;  Sphjeridium,  two  species;  Cercyon,  fifteen  species; 
Pelosoma,  one  species  ;  Megastemum,  one  species  ;  Cryptopleurum,  one  species. 
The  family  LAMELLICORNES  (p.  521),  has  received  very  numerous  and  valuable  additions,  several  works 
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having  been  recently  published  especially  devoted  to  tnis  preat  tribe  of  insects.  Of  these,  the  most  important  arc 
the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Lamellicornes,  in  Mulsanfs  Ilistoiro  Naturelle  dcs  Coleoptdres  do  France,  and  Dr.  Bur- 
raoister's  Flandbuch  dor  Entomolopie,  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  and  V.  Mulsuut  adopts  the  two  groups  of  Scarabwidea  or 
Petaloee rides,  and  Lucanides  or  Priocerides,  and  divides  the  former  into  eight  families,  from  the  structure  of  tho 
perfect  insect  and  larva,  namely— the  Copriens,  Aphodiens,  Trogidiens,  Geotrupins,  Oryctesicns,  Calicnemicns, 
Mclonthens,  and  Cetouieus.  These  families  are  chiefly  cliaractcriztd  by  the  position  of  the  legs,  tlio  czpostd  or 
concealed  scutcUum  and  torminal  segment  of  the  body  ;  the  texture  and  position  of  tho  mandibles  ;  form  of  the 
prostcmum  and  number  of  joints  in  the  antenna-.  A  more  interesting  plan  of  distribution  of  the  Lamellicornes 
derived  from  the  habits  of  tho  insects,  is  also  given  by  Mulsant  as  follows  :— 

1.  Coprophages,  feeding  upon  excrementitious  or  storcorarious  matters. 

a.  Copromorges,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  tho  more   succulent  portions  of  excrementitious 

matters.    (Copriens,  Aphodiens.) 
b    Xerophages,  feeding  on  dry  animal  or  partially  decomposed  vegetable  mutter.     (Trogidiens.) 
e.  Coprophages,  devouring  excrementitious  matters     (Geotrupins.) 

2.  Saprophages,  feeding  upon  decomposed  vegetable  matters.    {Oryctcsiens.) 

3.  Phyllophages,  devouring  leaves,  divided  into 

a.  Phytobies,  feeding  chietly  upon  decomposed  vegetables     (Calicnemicns  ) 

b.  Phyllophages,  leaf-eaters.    (Melolonthins.) 

c.  Anthobies,  feeding  upon  tho  petals  of  flowers.     (lIopli;e.) 

4.  Melitophiles,  feeding  on  the  honey  of  flowers,  divided  into 

d.  Dendrobies,  generally  residing  upon  trees.  \ 

b.  Melitophiles,  generally  feeding  upon  the  honey  of  flowers.    J  Cctonicns. 
Dr.  Burmeister's  plan  of  arrangement  differs  from  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  by  the  introduction  of  tho 
Lucanides  into  the  midst  of  the  other  Lamellicornes,  and  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  groups      His  plan  of  dis- 
tribution, given  in  Vol.  Ill  of  his  Handbuch  der  Entomologie,  is  as  follows  :— * 

1.  Thalerophaga.  divided  into  a  Melitophila,  b  Anthobia,  c  Phyllophaga. 

2.  Saprophaga,  divided  into 

A.  d  Xylophila  ;  e  Pectinicornia  ;  and/Arenicol:e. 

B.  j;  Stercoricohe,  A  Coprophaga. 

Many  excellent  remarks  upon  and  descriptions  of  new  species  of  the  Lamellicornia  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hope's  Coleopterist's  Manual,  and  in  the  text  of  Gu§rin's  Iconographie  du  Regne  Animal. 

The  typical  Coprophaga  with  the  middle  legs  wider  apart  than  the  rest  (p.  52'2),  have  been  revised  by  Reiche  in 
the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society,  and  various  additions  thereto  made  by  myself  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Zoological  and  Entomological  Societies  of  London  ;  in  which  I  have  also  described  various  species 
from  New  Holland.  Others  from  the  same  country  have  also  been  described  by  Hope  {Proc.  Ent.  Soc),  and 
by  Erichson  in  Wiegmann's  Archives. 

The  Phannei  have  been  divided  by  Klug  into  thirteen  groups,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1841. 
The  same  author  has  described  various  African  Ateuchi  in  his  splendid  Symbolae  Physics'. 

The  Coprophagi,  with  the  legs  inserted  at  equal  distances  apart,  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mulsant  in 
his  work  on  the  Coleoptera  of  France,  by  whom  the  family  Aphodiidce  is  divided  as  follows  :^ 
Ist  Branch,  Aphodiaircs.     Divided  into  three  groups  : — 

A.  The  Aphodiates  composed  of  ten  genera.    1.  Colobopterus  (A.  erraticus)  ;  2.  Coprimorphus  (A. 

scrutator)  ;  3.  Eupleurus  {A.  subterraneus) ;  4.  Otophorus  (A.  haemorrhordalis)  ;  5.  Teuchestes 
(A.  Fosaor)  ;  6.  Aphodius  (A.  scybalarius,  and  thirty-four  other  species,  including  a  great  number 
of  named  varieties) ;  7.  Acrossus{A.  rufipes  Linn,  and  four  other  species)  ;  8.  Melinopterus(A.  prod- 
romus,  contaminatus,  and  two  other  species)  ;  9.  Trichonotus  (A.  scropha)  ;  10.  Heptaulacus 
(A.  sus  and  two  other  species.) 

B.  The  Ammieciates,  comprising  the  genus  11,  AmmEEcius  (A.  elevatus). 

C.  The  Pleurophorates  composed  of  five  genera.     12.  Plagiogonus  (A.   arenarius)  13.  Oxyomus  (A, 

porcatus)  ;  14.  Platytomus  (A.  sabulosus,  new  species)  ;  15.  Pleurophorus  (A.  ciesus) ;  16.  Rhysse- 
mus  (A.  asper  and  one  new  species.) 
2nd  Branch,  Psammodiaires  containing  the  two  genera  Diastictus  (A.  sabuleti)  and  Psammodius  (A.  sulci- 
collis  and  another  species). 
The  genera  Euparia,  Rj-parus,  Chaetopisthes,  and  Corythodenis  are  singular  exotic  genera  allied  to  Aphodius, 
described  by  myself  in  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  IV.,  and  by  Dr.  Klug  in  the  Symbolae  Physicie. 

The  Arenicoli  (p.  523),  with  exserted  mandibles  and  ten-jointed  antenn.T,  have  been  revised  by  myself  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,  in  which  many  new  genera  are  described.  A  beautiful  mongraph  of 
the  Athyrei  and  Bolbocerata  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Klug  in  the  Berlin  Transactions,  and  a  nimnber  of  addi- 
tional s-pecies  by  myself  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linna?an  Society.  All  the  species  are  exotic,  and  of  great 
variety  and  singtdar  foi*ms.    The  Acanthoceri  have  also  been  monographed  by  Germar  in  his  Zeitschrift. 

Mxchidius  (p.  524),  placed  in  the  Trogidae  by  M'Leay,  belongs  to  the  Melolonthidae  and  Cryptodus  (p.  524), 
which  Mr.  M'Leay  gave  in  his  paper  on  the  Cetoniidaj  of  Southera  Africa  as  the  type  of  the  Cremastocheilides, 

"  This  distribution  has  been  modified  in  his  Fifth  Volume  so  as  to  unite  the  Xylophila  with  the  Thalerophaga, 
(under  the  new  name  Phaneropyga),  leaving  the  four  remaining  families  of  the  Saprophaga  together,  under  tho 
new  name  of  Stegopyga. 
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belongs  to  Latreille's  Xylophili.     See  my  papers  on  th.se  two  genera  in  the  fourth  volume  ot  the  Transactions  of 
the  Entomol.  Soc.  of  London. 

The  Xylophili  (p.  524),  have  been  entirely  revised  by  Dr.  Bormeister  in  his  Ilandbuch  der  Entoraologie,   and  a 
great  number  of  new  genera  and  species  described.     His  distribution  of  the  Xylophili  is  as  follows  : — 
Section  1.  Head  in  both  sexes  unarmed  or  with  a  minute  tubercle. 

Families  1.  Cycloccphalida)  (corresponding  with  the  genera  llexodon  and  Cyclocephala,    placed  by 
Latreille  at  the  head  of  the  Rutelida^,  with  numerous  additional  allied  geaera) ;  2.  Sti-ategidie 
(composed  of  eleven  genera,  chiefly  described  by  Kirby  and  Hope.) 
Section  2.  Head  of  the  males,  horned  or  tubercled. 

Families  3.  Phileuridifi,  4.  Oryctidae,  5.  Dynastidae,    6.  Agaocephalidae,  each  being  typified  by  the 

genus  of  the  same  name,  but  now  divided  into  numerous  genera  and  with  great  additions.     7. 

Ampiiibola,   consisting  of  the  three  new  anomalous  genera,    Pantodinus,   B.  Cryptodontes  Dej 

(Leptognathus  Westw.).  and  Xenodorus  De  Breme. 

The  Dynastidaj  have  been  fxu-ther  illustrated  with  figures  in  Dr.  Burmeister's  Genera  Insectorum,  whilst  Latreille's 

second  division  (Rutelidie)  has  been  revised  in  liis  Handbuch    and  divided  into  seven  families— Ch a smodiids, 

Macraspididie,  Parastasiid^e  (typified  by  Parastasia  Westw.   a  singular  Eastern  genus)  Rutelidoe,   Pelidnotidoe, 

Chrysophoridie,  and  Areodidse.     The  genera  allied  to  Chrysophora  have  also  been  investigated  by  Guerin  (Revue. 

Zool.  1844),  and  some  beautiful  species  figured  by  Sturm  in  his  new  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera. 

The  genera  allied  to  Anoplognathus  have  also  been  monographed  by  Dr.  Bui'meister,  who  has  divided  them  into 
two  families — Anoplognathidse  and  Geniatidae  :  the  former  consisting  of  four  sub-families — Anoplognathi  genuini, 
PlatycoeliidEB,  Brachysternidie,  and  Adoretldaj ;  and  the  latter  into  the  Leucothyreidae  and  Geniatidae  genuine. 

The  Melolonthides  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mulsant,  who  has  divided  them  into  fifteen  genera  divided  into 
four  branches,  namely,  the  Melolonthaires,   Sericaires,  Auomalaires,   and  Hopliaires. 

Dr.  Burmeister's  great  division,  Phyllophaga,  is  of  wider  extent  than  that  so  named  by  Latreille,  being  formed 
of  two  primary  groups  characterized  primarily  by  the  sti'ucture  of  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  and  named  Phyllophaga 
Systellochcla  and  Ph  Chsuochela.    The  first  of  these  groups  is  also  divided  into  two  sections, 

A.  FarinosEc,  having  the  body  generally  covered  with  scales  and  composed  of  four  famiUes,  1.  HeterochelidtB, 

2.  GymnolomidEB,  3.  Lepisiidre,  and  4.  Hopliadce. 

B.  MetalUcEB,  also  composed  of  four  ftimilies,  5.  AnisopliadK  (including  Anomala,  Euchlora,  Mimela,  &c.), 

6.  Rutelidae  (divided  as  above  mentioned  into  seven  sub-famiUes)  ;  7.  Anoplognathidae  (divided  as  above 
mentioned),  and  8.  Geniatidse. 

The  second  group  Chienochela  has  not  yet  been  published  by  Dr.  Biirmeister,  but  it  includes  the  Melolonths  and 
other  genera  forming  the  first  half  of  Latreille's  Melolonthides. 

A  number  of  genera  allied  to  Melolontha,  coUected  by  Ml*.  C.Darwin,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  tlie 
nineteenth  volume  of  the  Linncean  Transactions,  and  others  from  New  Holland  by  Dr.  Erichson.  A  monograph  of 
the  genus  Popillia  is  publised  by  Newman  in  the  Trans.  Entom.  Soc. 

Some  splendid  insects  of  doubtful  atfinity,  having  Scarabsus  longimanus  for  the  type,  have  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Hope  into  a  family  Eucheiridce.  It  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  Hope  as  allied  to  the  Dynastidae,  by  King  and 
Erichson  to  the  Melolonthidse,  and  by  Burmeister  to  the  Trichii.  Figures  of  both  sexes  of  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  (Mac  Leayii  and  Dupontianus)  with  details,  are  given  in  my  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology. 

The  splendid  section  of  the  Melitophili  has  received  many  fine  additions,  and  the  synonymy  of  the  species  des- 
cribed  by  previous  authors,  especially  those  contained  in  Gory  and  Percheron's  monograph,  has  been  thoroughly 
sifted.  The  chief  works  to  which  (in  addition  to  those  noticed  in  our  former  edition)  reference  must  be  made,  are 
Dr.  Burmeister's  Handbuch  der  Entomologie,  to  numerous  papers  hy  Dr.  Schaum  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 
French  Entomological  Society,  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  and  separately,  and  to  my  Arcana  Entoraologica,  in  which 
the  Goliathides  have  been  especially  illustrated,  and  many  new  forms  described  and  figured.  A  number  of  new 
species  of  MeUtophili  have  also  been  described  by  Hope  and  Schaum  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomolog.  Soc. 
of  London.  The  Cremastocbeilides  have  also  been  carefully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Burmeister's  Genera  Insectorum, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Schaum  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift. 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Lamellicorn  beetles,  Lucanides  Latreille,  has  been  monographed  by  Burmeister  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Handbuch,  in  wliich  it  is  divided  into  two  families,  Lucanidfe  and  Passalidae  ;  the  former  divided 
into  seven  sub-families,  Sinodendi'idse,  jEsahdtfi.  Syndesidae,  Chiasognathidse,  Lucanidse  genuini,  Lamprimidae, 
and  Figulidae  ;  and  the  latter  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Passalus.  The  Lucanides  are  separated  by  Burmeister 
into  twenty-six  genera. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Lucanides,  with  descriptions  of  the  new  species  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Hope,  has 
been  published  by  that  gentleman,  in  which  a  new  plan  of  distribution  of  the  species  composing  Bm'meister's 
group  Lucanidffl  genuini  has  been  proposed,  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  species  are  retained  under  the  old 
generic  name  of  Lucanus.  Many  species  of  this  family  have  also  been  described  by  Mr.  Hope  and  myself  in  the 
Linnrean  Transactions,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Two  remarkable  genera 
from  New  Zealand,  Mitophyllus  and  Dendroblax  have  been  described  by  Parry  and  White.  Two  supplements  to 
the  monograph  on  the  Passalidae  has  also  been  published  by  M.  Percheron. 

The  investigations  of  the  HETEROMEROUS  MELASOMATA  (p.  53U— 532),  has  been  continued  by  M.  Solier  in 
the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Turin.  A  number 
of  valuable  papers  have  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  descrip. 
tions  of  many  species  from  South  America,  described  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions. 

The  Blapsidcs  have  been  reviewed  by  Fischer  von  Waldheim  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Moscow  Society. 
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The  gigantic  Tenobrionldto  of  tropical  Africa  have  oeen  monographed  by  myself  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  in  the  Arcana  Entoniologica,  Vol.  II.,  and  the  Bingular  Australian  llolaius,  by  the  Marquis 
di>  Brume,  in  his  scries  of  monographs  on  the  Ileteromcra,  and  by  Mr  llopo  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Entomological  Society.  Do  Brome  has  also  monograplicd  the  genera  Misolampus  and  its  allies,  and 
Cossyphus.  Many  Russian,  Persian,  and  Siberian  species  are  described  by  various  Russian  Entomologists,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  tho  Moscow  Society,  and  by  Fuldermann  in  his  Fauna  Trunscaucasica.  The  rediuites  have  been 
revised  by  Waterhouse  in  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVI. 

The  Stenelytra  {p.  53:^,  have  also  received  considerable  attention  ;  the  (Edcmeridm  of  Europe  having  been  mo- 
nographed by  Schmidt  in  the  Unniea  Entoniologica,  whilst  the  trfinsformutiuns  of  liclups  ater,  Mulandrya  ser- 
rata,  Pyrochroa  coccinea,  Mordella  fasciata,  (Edemera  seladoniu,  Boletophagus  ngaricola,  and  l^iapuris  Bolcti  have 
been  observed  by  Dufour  and  Ferris  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomol.  Soc,  and  those  of  Orcliesia  micans  by 
Braqetlmann. 

Tho  Notoxides  (p.  537),  of  Europe  have  also  been  monographed  by  Schmidt  in  the  Entomol.  Zettung,  others  have 
also  been  described  by  tho  Marquis  do  la  Fert6  in  tho  Annales  of  the  French  Ent.  Soc.,  Vol.  XI.,  and  by  Lucas  in 
the  Itovuo  Zoologique. 

Tho  Mylabrides  (p.  639),  of  Barbary  have  been  described  by  Chevrolot,  in  Silbormann's  Bevue  Entomol.,  Vol.  V., 
and  some  beautiful  Australian  species  of  Uttlopidiu  represented  in  my  Arcana  Entomologiea.  The  trunsformationi 
of  the  genus  Meloe,  have  been  investigated  by  Siobold  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung  ;  by  Newport  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnican  Society ;  and  by  myself,  in  tho  Trans,  of  the  EntomoL  Society  ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
Triungulinus  or  Pediculus  Melitta  is  the  real  larva  in  its  youngest  state.  Its  form,  however,  is  very  greatly  altered 
before  arriving  at  full  size. 

The  great  work  of  Schonherr  upon  the  Weevils,  RHYNCIIOPHORA  (p.  539),  has  been  continued,  and  at  length 
concluded  (with  the  life  of  its  author),  in  sixteen  tliick  h;ilf  volumes,  and  two  supplemental  MantissEo.  Of  this 
work  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  even  the  slightest  abstract.  In  fact,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
volumes  consist  of  a  revision  of  the  early  ones,  vrith  great  additions  inserted  into  their  pl;tce8  ;  and  from  the  entire 
work  being  deficient  in  tabular  synopses  of  the  numerous  genera,  the  investigations  of  this  great  tribe  of  Beetles 
is  more  intricate  than  ever.  Great  assistance  is,  however,  to  be  obtained  from  tho  work  of  Labram  and  Imhoff, 
which  contains  coloured  figures  of  one  species  of  each  genus,  but  as  tho  work  appears  in  numbers  at  wide  inter- 
vals,  and  with  numerous  additional  genera,  it  will  be  long  before  the  Iconography  of  this  family  can  be  before  us. 
Waterhouse  has  pubUshed  various  papers  containing  descriptions  of  exotic  species,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society.  Other  exotic 
species  are  described  by  Chevrolat  and  Guerin  in  the  Revue  Entomologique.  Many  remarkable  forms  from  New 
Zealand  are  described  and  figured  by  White  in  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  Many 
Australian  species  by  Erichson  in  Wiegmann's  Archives,  and  by  Gei-mar  in  the  Linna?a  Entomologiea.  Many 
valuable  remarks  on  the  North  American  species  are  published  by  Harris,  in  his  work  on  the  injui-ious  insects  of 
Massacbusets;  whilst  the  Curculionid*  of  our  own  country  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  Walton  in  a  valuable  series 
of  articles  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.    About  7500  species  are  now  known. 

Tho  Silesian  species  have  been  revised  by  Schilling,  and  the  Russian  ones  by  Gotsch  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Moscow  Society  for  1847. 

The  Xylophagi  (p.  542),  have  been  studied  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  genera  {in  fact  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  those  forming  the  genus  Scolytus  in  the  text),  have  been  removed  from  their  position 
in  this  work  and  placed  neai'er  to  the  Silphidae  and  other  clavicorn  tribes,  notwithstanding  the  numerical  variation 
in  the  joints  of  their  tarsi.  Many  of  these  groups  have  been  revised  by  Dr.  Erichson  in  his  work  on  the  Cole- 
optera  of  Germany,  in  which  tables  are  added  containing  the  characters  of  the  exotic  genera. 

The  natural  history  of  Scolytus  destructor,  a  species  injurious  to  the  elms,  has  been  studied  by  Andouin, 
Spence,  and  others.  The  Paussidce  have  been  remonographed  in  my  Arcana  Entomologiea,  and  the  number  of 
the  species  nearly  doubled,  with  the  addition  of  various  new  genera.  A  remarkable  memoir  on  this  genus  is 
pubUshed  by  Burmeist^r  in  Guerin's  Mag.  de  Zoologie,  in  which  the  Paussidae  are  considered  as  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Carabidae  ;  the  species  being  now  ascertained  to  crepitate  like  the  Brachini,  and  to  reside  in  ant's  nests. 
The  Bostrichi  have  been  investigated  by  Guerin,  Bull.  Soc  Ent.  de  France,  Vol.  III.  p.  IG,  by  whom  ten  genera  are 
admitted  into  the  group. 

Several  very  remarkable  genera  have  been  lately  added  to  the  group,  especially  Acropis  Bnrmeister,  having  the 
eyes  placed  on  foot  stalks,  Langelandia  Aube,  destitute  of  eyes  ;  and  Stemmoderus  Spinola,  having  the  thorajc  di- 
lated into  rounded  tubercles  cencealing  the  head 

Other  singular  forms  are  represented  in  my  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology  chiefly  from  India. 

Some  additions  of  great  interest  to  the  Longicoenes  (p.  544)  have  also  been  made.  Here,  approaching  Spondylis 
(p.  .04r»)  must  most  probably  be  arranged  the  South  American  genus  Hypocephalus,  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
known  Coleoptera.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  section  for  its  reception,  as  is  also  re- 
quired for  that  of  Trictenotoma,  an  equally  remai'kable  genus  from  the  East,  which  I  have  also  illustrated  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology. 

A  valuable  work  upon  the  Longicornes  of  France  has  been  published  by  M,  Mulsant,  who  di^-ides  these  insects  as 
follows : — 

Group  1.  Procephalides  (bead  slanting)  divided  into  three  families — Spondyliens,  Prioniens,  and  Cerambycins. 

Group  2.  Clinocephalides  (bead  vertical)  divided  into  two  families — Lamiens  and  Saperdins. 

Group  3.  Derecepbalides  (head  fixed  upon  a  distinct  neck)  divided  into  two  families — Rhagieus  and  Lepturins. 

Many  new  and  beautiful  exotic  species  of  Longicorn  beetles  are  figured  and  described  by  Blanchardin  the  Voyage 
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Of  D'Orbigny,  by  White  in  tnat  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  by  myself  iu  the  Arcana  Entomologica  and  Cabinet  of 
Oriental  Entomology  (the  former  work  containing  a  monograph  of  the  New  Zealand  species  and  those  of  tropic.il 
Western  Africa,  alUed  to  Sternotomis). 

An  illustrated  monograph  of  Trachyderes  and  allied  genera  has  been  published  by  Dupont,  in  Guerin's  Mag  de 
Zoologie,  and  a  number  of  new  exotic  species  has  been  described  by  Newman,  White,  Buquet,  Reiche,  Guerin,  &c. 
and  a  memoir  in  the  AustraUan  Stenochoridrc  by  Mr.  Hope,  by  whom  also  a  number  of  splendid  Indian  species 
has  been  published  in  the  Transaction  of  Linnrean  Society.  The  Philippine  Island  species  are  described  by  New- 
man in  the  Entomologist.    In  all  these  works  the  number  of  genera  has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  EUPODA  and  CYCLICA  (p.  549—553)  under  the  general  name  of  Phytophaga,  proposed  by  Dumeril,  form  the 
subiect  of  a  work  of  great  extent  undertaken  by  M.  Lacordaire,  entitled  a  "  Monographie  des  Coleopteres  subpen- 
tameres  de  la  famille  des  Fhytophages,"  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared.  In  this  very  valuable  work  the 
phytophagous  insects  are  divided  into  two  primary  groups  :— 

1st.  The  Apostasicerides,  or  those  which  have  the  antennce  wide  apart  at  the  base,  containing  the  following 
tribes,  each  named  after  the  typical  genus— 1.  Sagrides.  2.    Donacides,  3.  Criocerides,  4.  Megalopides,   5. 
Clythrides,  6.  Crjptocephalides,  7.  Eumolpides,  8.  Chrysomelides. 
2nd.  The  Metopocerides,  or  those  who  have  the  antennae  close  together  at  the  base,  consisting  of  9.  Galerucides 
(including  the  greater  part  of  the  Ilalticides),  10.  Hispides,  II.  Cassidides. 
The  First  Volume  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  species  composing  the  first  four  tribes. 
The  Second  Volume  which  is  just  published,  is  confined  to  the  Clythrides,  of  which  the  author  describes  as 
many  as  697,  (nearly  three  times  as  many  as  are  given  in  Dejean's  Catalogue  des  Coleopteres.)    The  Clythrides 
are  divided  into  five  sub-families  or  tribes,  namely  :— 

1.  Clythrid;e,  containing  only  one  genus  Clythra  with  2J5  species,  but  divided  into  forty  sub-genera. 

2.  Babidex,  containing  ninety-three  species,  divided  into  ten  genera. 

3.  Megalostomideffi.  containing  sixty  species,  divided  into  five  genera. 

4.  Lamprosomideffi,  containing  seventy-nine  species,  divided  into  three  genera,  and  containing,  as  a  species  of 
Lamprosoma,  the  British  Ooraorphus  Concolor.  generally  placed  in  the  Byrrhidae. 

ft.  Chlamydece,  containing  209  species,  divided  into  seven  genera. 

This  volume  contains  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  cases  formed  by  the  larvae  of  the  different 
species,  and  composed  of  particles  of  their  own  excrement. 

The  careful  revision  of  such  of  these  tiibes,  as  have  been  already  published  by  M.  Lacordaire,  merits  the  highest 
praise,  the  genera  having  been  rigorously  examined,  and  the  species  minutely  described.  It  may  suffice,  in  order  to 
show  the  extent  i>f  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  to  state  that  he  has  described  as  many  as  273 
species  of  the  genus  Lema  in  its  present  restricted  state. 

A  great  number  of  species  of  these  tribes  are  described  by  Faldermann  in  his  Fauna  Transcaucasica.  Some 
beautiful  new  forms  are  also  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Hope  in  his  Coleopterist's  Manual.  A  memoir  on  the 
genera  of  exotic  Cassida;  has  also  been  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  many 
species  of  Hispa  and  the  allied  genera  by  Guerin  (Revue  Zool.),  and  Nuwman,  (Entomologist.)  A  series  uf 
papers  on  the  Australian  species  of  Cryptocephalides  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Entomological  Society.  The  European  species  of  Lema  and  Cassida  have  been  carefully  monographed  by 
Suffrian  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung,  and  those  of  Cryptocephalus  by  the  same  author,  in  the  Linna?a  Entomologica. 
The  transformations  of  various  species  have  also  been  studied,  namely,  those  of  Clythra  and  Cryptocephalus,  by 
Rosenhauer  and  Chevrolat ;  Colaspis  ater  by  Joly,  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  Vol.  II.)  ;  Cassida,  by  Gravenhorst  and 
Scholtz,  in  Nova  Acta  ;  Hispa,  by  Dr.  Harris  ;  and  Haltica,  by  Le  Keux. 

The  relations  of  the  Clavipalpi  (p.  554),  have  been  much  discussed,  and  their  affinity  with  the  Engidfe  among 
the  Necrophagous  Coleoptera,  maintained  by  several  authors.  This  is  also  the  opinion  adopted  by  M.  Lacordaire 
in  his  very  excellent  "  Monographie  des  Erotyliens,"  in  which  the  Latreillian  Erotylus,  Tripiax,  and  Tritoma  are 
comprised.  Languria  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Engidfe,  and  Phalacrus  and  Agathidium  form  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Silphidse  and  Hydrophilidae.  These  views,  of  course,  materially  interfere  with  the  tarsal 
system,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  exceptions  to  it,  and  not  as  proofs  of  its  inaccuracy. 

M.  Lacordaire  in  his  monograph,  described  570  species  of  Erotyliens.  being  more  than  six  times  the  number 
described  by  Duponchel  in  his  monograph  published  only  seventeen  years  preriously.  Of  these  570  species,  nint-- 
tenths  are  natives  of  the  New  World.  Only  three  species  are  described  as  natives  of  Asia  ;  only  two  of  New 
Holland  ;  and  sixteen  of  Africa.     The  family  is  divided  by  Lacordaire  into  two  tribes — 

1.  The  Engidiformes,  with  the  inner  lobe  of  the  maxilla  unarmed,  or  with  one  tooth,  composed  of  fourteen 

genera,  including  Dacne,  Triplax,  Tritoma, 

2.  The  Genuini,  with  the  inner  lobe  of  the  maxilla  armed  with  two  teeth,  including  the  genera  ^githus, 

Erotylus,  Ac. 

The  species  are  for  the  most  part  elegantly  coloured  and  marked  with  spots  of  different  colours,  and  they 
generally  reside  in  boleti,  agarics  and  other  fungi. 

A  careful  revision  of  the  German  Anisotomidie  has  been  made  by  Sf-hmidt  in  Vol.  III.  of  Germar's  Zeitschrift, 
and  by  Erichson  in  his  German  Coleoptera.  The  minute  genus  Trichopteryx  related  to  these  insects,  has  also 
attracted  great  attention.  See  Heer  in  Entomol.  Zeitung,  1843.  AlUbert  in  Guerin's  Revue  Zool.,  1844.  Schiodte 
in  Kroyer's  Naturh.  Tiddskrift,  1845.  Gillmeister  in  Sturm's  German  Fauna.  Vol.  XVII,  and  also  Erichson's 
Qei-man  Coleoptera.  The  transformations  of  Trichopteryx  intermedia  have  been  observed  by  Perris,  (Annales 
See.  Ent.  France),  and  appear  to  prove  that  the  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Brachelytra. 

The  French  species  of  the  Fungicola;  (p.  551),  have  also  been  excellently  monographed  by  M.  Mulsant,  by  whom 
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tlirco  additional  genera  have  been  proposed,  namely  rolymus.  Mycetinn,  and  Oolgia.  Trochoideua  Wcstw.  is  n 
vi'ry  remarkable  genus  belonging  to  this  tribe,  having  the  antennas  terminated  by  a  largo,  solid  mass,  like  those 
of  the  genus  Puussus,  with  which  the  typical  species  was  at  first  arranged.  Kedtenbuchcr  has  also  reviewed  tho 
Kiiroptan  species  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  Vol,  V.  A  curious  little  genus  which  has  been  referred  to  this  family, 
has  excited  considerable  attention  on  account  of  tho  singularity  in  the  variation  of  tho  number  of  joints  of  tho 
antenux,  it  has  received  the  names  of  Ilolopiiramecus  Curtis.  (  Calyjitubium  Villa).  Its  proper  relations  appear, 
however,  to  be  toward  tho  Necrophaga.  See  Gufirin's  Revue  Zool.,  Westwood  in  Trana.  Entomol.  Soc.,  and  Aubo 
in  the  French  Annales. 

The  family  of  tho  Ladybirds  f  Aphidiphaga.  p.  555)  has  been  also  revised,  so  far  as  tho  French  species  are  con- 
cerned, by  M.  Mulsant,  in  his  work  upon  the  Oolcoptera  of  France  ;  whilst  M.  HodtenbHcher  has  also  reviewed  those 
ofGermany,  adopting  for  the  Trimera  the  name  of  Ooleojitera  Pseudotrimora.  proposed  by  mo  in  the  '  Introduction 
to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects.*  and  dividing  tho  Securipalpes  or  Aphidiphagi  into  two  primary  groups  ; 

1.  Those  with  simple  or  bifid  mandibles,  divided  into  ten  genera. 

2.  Those  with  multidentate  mandibles,  two  genera. 

Whilst  M.  Mulsant  divides  them  into  two  primary  groups,  from  tho  hairy  or  naked  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
thus  :— 

1.  Gymnosomides,  mth  naked  bodies,  divided  into  three  tribes,  Coccinelliens  (subdivided  into  sub-tribes 

and  groups,  and  containing  sixteen  genera)  ;  Chilocoriens,  with  two  genera  ;  Hyperaspiens,  with  one 
genus. 

2.  Trichosomides,  with  hairy  bodies,  divided  into  three  tribes ;  Epilachniens,  with  two  genera  ;  Scymniens, 

with  four  genera;  and  Cocciduliens.  with  one  genus. 

A  number  of  Russian  species  of  Ladybirds  have  been  described  by  Faldermann  and  Motcboulsky. 

A  careful  revision  of  the  Pselaphi  (which  are  now  regarded  by  most  writers,  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Bra- 
chelytra.  has  been  made  by  Aube,  in  the  French  Annales  for  1844  ;  and  Dr.  Schaum  has  published  a  notice  of  the 
Synonymes  of  the  British  species,  in  the  Zoologist  for  1847.  A  remarkable  Australian  species  with  oue-jointud 
antennie,  has  been  described  by  Hope,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Entomol.  Society  of  London. 

THE  ORDER  ORTHOPTERA.  (P.  556.) 
In  addition  to  the  systematic  works  of  Burmeister  and  Serville  noticed  in  p.  557,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  T)e  Haan 
for  another  general  revision  of  the  order  in  the  great  work  published  by  the  Dutch  Government,  illustrating  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  this  fine  work  the  author  has  gone  back  to  the  Lin- 
n.T?an  system  of  names,  and  instead  of  families,  sub-families,  die.  has  consequently  adopted  the  following  primary 
divisions  as  genera  : — Blatta,  Mantis,  Phasma,  Acrydium,  Locusta,  and  Gryllus,  regarding  all  the  genera  of  which 
each  of  these  families  {or  genera)  is  composed,  as  sub-genera,  and  giving  under  each  genus  a  list  of  the  names 
adopted  for  these  minor  divisions,  by  Burmeister  and  Serville.  The  species  are  very  carefully  described,  and 
many  of  them  beautifully  represented,  some  of  the  forms  being  very  singular,  and  constituting  new  sub-genera. 
The  Earwigs  are  regarded  as  a  separate  order.  Another  fine  work  on  the  Orthoptera  of  Russia  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Count  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  in  his  Entomographie  de  la  Itussie,  Tome  IV,  1846,  4to.,  with  thirty- 
seven  plates.  In  this  work  the  same  general  division  is  retained,  each  group  being  regarded  as  a  family,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  new  genera  and  species  described.  Two  papers  by  Charpentier,  on  the  Synonymes  of  the 
species,  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  Vols.  IV  and  V,  must  be  referred  to.  Charpentier  has  also  published  a  beautiful 
work  entitled  '  Orthoptera  descripta  et  depicta,' containing  figures  of  a  great  number  of  new  and  remarkable 
exotic  species.  Von  Siebold  has  also  published  a  treatise  upon  the  Prussian  species,  forty  in  number,  in  Vol. 
XXVII  of  the  Preuss.  Provin.  Blatt.  A  number  of  remarkable  exotic  species  belonging  to  the  difterL-nt  families 
are  represented  in  my  Arcana  Entomologica,  and  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology,  and  descriptions  of  numerous 
Kortb  American  species  are  given  by  Harris,  in  his  work  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachusets. 

THE  ORDER  HEMIPTERA— SECTION  IIETEROPTERA.     (P.  563.) 
The  introduction  of  this  order  of  suctorial  insects  between  the  masticating  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  is  at 
variance  with  the  arrangements  adopted  by  most  recent  Entomologists,  who  have  considered  the  characters  de- 
rived from  the  perfect  state  of  the  insect,  to  be  of  greater  weight  than  the  nature  of  its  metamorphosis j  the 
consideration  of  which  led  Latreille  to  place  the  Hemiptera  in  the  situation  which  they  hold  in  this  work. 

Several  valuable  works  upon  the  classification  of  the  Hemiptera  have  been  recently  published,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  must  now  be  concisely  noticed.  In  the  "Essai  sur  les  gernes  d'insectes,  appartenants  a  I'ordre 
des  Hemipteres,  Linn.  ;  on  Rhjngotes  Fab.  et  a  la  section  des  Heteropteres,  Dufour,"  by  the  Marquis  Spinola, 
these  insects  are  dirided  into  five  primary  groups  : — 

1.  Nepides.    2.   Hydrocorizes,  [Xotonectidce].    3.  Galgulites.     4.  Amphibicoryzes,  [Hydrometrids],    and 

5.  Geocoryzes,  or  the  species  residing  on  the  ground,  or  on  plants,  and  corresponding  with  the  Linna?an 

genus  Cimex;  divided  into  ten  families,  namely,  the  Iteduvites,  Coreites,  Phymatites,  Aradites,  Tingi- 

dites,  Cimicites,    Astemmites,  Anisoscelites,   Lyg.-eites,  and  Pentatumites,  each  being  named  after  its 

chief  genus,  and  containing  a  considerable  number  of  new  genera  and  species. 

In  the  "Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  Hemipteres,"  by  Messrs.  Serville  and  Amyot,   the  tabulation  of  the 

groups  and  the  generic  division  is  carried  to  a  mnch  greater  extent  than  in  any  preceding  work.    Thus  the  He- 

teropterous  Hemiptera  are  divided  into  355  genera,  and  the  progression  of  the  groups  corresponds  with  that  of 

Latreille  in  the  text,  being  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  the  Marquis  Spinola.     The  first  section,  Geocorises, 
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containing  eight  IfamiUes— 1.  Longiscutes,  [ScutelleridEe  and  Pentatomidffi].  2.  Supericornes,  [Coreida]. 
3.  Infericornes,  [Lygaeidie  and  Anthocoridae].  4.  Cecigenes,  [Pjrrhocoris].  5.  Bicellules,  [Capsidce].  6.  Duc- 
tirostres,  (.Tingidae,  Cimex].  7.  Nudirostres,  [Reduviidie,  Ilydroraetridse,  Salda,  Acanthia].  And  8.  Rameurs, 
{GerridEe].  Whilst  the  second  section,  Hjdrocoriees,  contains  three  families,  typified  by  the  three  genera,  Gal- 
gulus,  Nepa,  and  Notonecta.  Each  of  these  families  is  subdivided  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  number  of  new  spe- 
cies described. 

The  principle  of  subdivision  has  been  carried  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  in  a  more  recent  work  upon  the  French 
species  of  the  order  by  M.  Amyot,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  nomenclature  in  which 
every  animal  shall  be  known  only  by  one  name ;  thus  doing  away  i\ith  the  generic  nomenclature,  established  by 
LinnKUS.  M.  Amyot's  work  first  appeared  in  the  French  Annales,  and  has  subsequently  been  published  sepa- 
rately. The  Wanzenartigen  Insecten  of  H.  SchafFer  has  been  continued,  and  a  great  number  of  new  species 
represented  in  it.  Vol.  VII  contains  a  revision  of  the  Pentatomidse.  The  publication  of  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Hemiptera  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  has  been  continued,  and  many  new  genera  added 
to  the  family  Coreidse.  Schiodte  has  given  a  revision  of  the  Fabrician  species  of  Tetyra,  in  Kroyer's  Danish 
Journal  of  Natural  History  ;  and  A.  Wliite  has  described  many  new  species  of  Scutelleridse  in  the  Transactions 
of  Ihe  Entomological  Society,  and  in  Gray's  Zoological  Miscellany.  Costa  has  published  descriptions  of  nu- 
merous Italian  and  Sicilian  species,  whilst  Kolenati  has  described  a  great  number  of  Caucasian  species  in  his 
Meletemata  Entomologica,  and  Germar,  many  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species  in  Silbermann's  Revue  Entomol., 
Vol.  V.  An  excellent  monograph  of  the  curious  genus  Opthalniicus,  is  contained  in  Fieber's  Entomological 
monographs,  as  well  as  a  complete  illustrated  monograph  of  the  Tingidre.  A  monograph  of  the  Capsidce  has  also 
been  published  by  Meyen,  accompanied  by  numerous  plates.  Monographs  of  the  genera  Phyllomorpha, 
Phymata,  and  allied  genera,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  numerous  singular  new  genera,  have  been  published  by 
myself,  in  the  Arcana  Entomologica,  and  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

Fieber  has  also  monographed  the  genera  Sigara  and  Ploa  in  his  Entomologische  Monographien. 

THE  SECTION  HOMOPTERA.     (P.  5G7.) 

In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Serville  and  Amyot,  above  noticed,  the  Homoptera  are  divided  into  two  sections  from  the 
place  of  insertion  of  the  rostrum  or  promuscis,  Sect.  I.  The  Auchenorhynches,  in  which  the  rostrum  arises  from 
the  chin  or  middle  of  the  under  part  of  the  head,  divided  into  three  families — 1.  The  Chantcurs,  (Cicada  Linn., 
divided  into  twenty-one  genera).  2.  The  Subtericornes,  (Fulgora  Linn.,  and  the  numerous  genera  separated 
therefrom),  and  3,  the  Antericornes,  (consisting  of  Membracis,  Ceutrotus,  and  Cercopis,  with  the  numerous  genera 
separated  therefrom)  ;  and  Sect.  II.  The  Sternorhynches,  in  which  the  rostrum  appears  to  arise  from  the  breast, 
divided  into  two  famihes,  corresponding  with  the  Linncean  genera  Aphis  and  Coccus.  Thrips  and  its  genera 
forms  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  being  regarded  as  a  distinct  order  under  the  name  of  Fhysopoda.  Each  of 
these  families  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  sub-sections,  down  to  the  genera,  which  are  very  numerous. 

Numerous  new  Swedish  species  of  Homoptera  are  described  by  Bohemann,  in  the  Swedish  Transactions 
for  18-15. 

The  Cicadidse  have  been  enriched  vrith  three  fine  genera,  namely,  Cystosoma,  yvifh  the  body  like  a  large  swollen 
bladder,  and  Tettigarca,  both  from  New  Holland,  and  Polyneura,  with  the  fore  mngs  thickly  reticulated,  from 
India.  Many  splendid  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Fulgoridie,  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
Uiean  Society,  and  by  myself,  in  the  Arcana  Entomol,  and  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology,  and  the  family 
Fulgoridae  has  been  entirely  revised,  and  many  new  additional  genera  described  by  the  Marquis  Spinola,  in  the 
Annales  of  the  French  Entomol.  Society.  Mr.  White  has  also  described  several  beautiful  species  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Bowring,  who  has  had  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  Chinese  species 
Fulgora  Candelaria,  has  never  found  it  emit  the  slightest  trace  of  luminosity. 

The  singular  genus  Derbe  of  Fabricius  has  been  monographed  by  Boheman,  in  the  Swedish  Trans.,  and  by 
myself  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions. 

The  very  singular  tribe  of  Membracides  has  been  carefully  studied  by  M.  Leon  Fairmaire  in  the  Annals  of  the 
French  Entomol.  Society,  and  many  new  and  curious  species  and  genera  described.  Dr.  Burmeister  has  also 
illustrated  many  of  the  genera,  both  of  Fulgoridse  and  Cercopidae,  iu  his  Genera  Insectorum,  and  Mr.  White  has 
described  many  large  eastern  species  of  the  latter  group. 

The  Aphidii  have  lately  been  revised  by  Kaltenbiich  and  Hartig,  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift ;  and  in  our  own 
country  by  Mr.  Walker  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoologist.  In  Kaltenbach's  "  Monographic  der 
Pflanzenlause,"  Aachen,  1843,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  species  known  to  the  author  are  arranged  under 
twelve  genera,  divided  into  two  chief  sections — 1st.  the  winged  species,  with  the  genera  Aphis,  Lachnus,  Schi- 
zoneura,  Vacuna,  Pemphigus,  Tetraneura,  Chermes,  and  Phylloxera  ;  2nd.  the  wingless  subterranean  species, 
forming  four  genera,  Rhizobius,  Forde,  Trama,  and  Paracletus.  Many  beautiful  figures  of  tliese  insects  are 
given  in  Ratzeburg's  Forst  Insecten.  A  monograph  of  the  curious  genus,  Monophlebus,  is  given  an  the  Arcana 
Entomologica  ;  Bouche  has  also  described  numerous  species  of  Coccidffi  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung  for  1844. 

THE  ORDER  NEUROPTERA   (P.  574.) 

The  relations  of  the  Neuroptera,  as  arranged  in  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  have  recently  been  much  discussed, 
and  several  of  the  families  of  which  it  is  here  composed  have  been  removed  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  especially 
by  some  of  the  recent  German  Entomologists,  whilst  Brulle  and  Laporte  have  cut  it  up  into  several  separate 
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orders.     We  must,  however,  here  restrict  oursi-Ives  to  a  notice  of  the  i-Iiiof  works  which  have  appeared  on  these 
dilTurcnt  families. 

The  "  Ilistoire  Naturcllc  dcs  InsectesN6uropt^res,"by  M.  Rambur,  forming  portion  of  Horct's  "  SuiteaaBufTon," 
appeared  in  1843,  and  contains  an  entire  monograph  of  the  order,  Rome  portions  of  which,  the  libellulirjn-, 
M^rmeU'onidco,  &c.  have  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  the  author  (the  Linn.-uan  genus  Libellula  alone 
occupying  nearly  three  hundred  pages).  In  this  work  the  author  hns  nearly  followed  the  arrangements  of  Pictet 
and  Burmeister,  retaining,  liowevcr,  the  whole  of  the  divisions  as  portions  of  the  order  Xcuroptera.  Ills  seven 
divisions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Corrodcntia,  containing  the  Terraetidie  and  Embiida\ 

2.  The  Tsocida',  including  Psocus  and  Coniopteryx. 

3.  The  Subulicornia,  consisting  of  the  Odonata  [Libellula]  and  Agnatha  [Ephemera]. 

4.  The  Planipennes,  contjiining  the  Panorpida?,  Nemoptcridit',  Myrmeleonida>,  Nymphida",  Ilemcrobiida),  and 

Mantispida). 

5.  The  Semblides.  containing  Raphidia,  Semblis,  tbc. 
C.   The  Perlides. 

7.  The  Trichopt^res  [Phryganea,  Linn.] 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdiWded  into  families  and  genera,  and  a  great  number  of  species  described 
especially  in  the  groups  separated  from  Libellula,  Linn.  An  excellent  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the 
genera  of  this  family  is  given  by  Loew  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnjca  Entomologica  ;  anil  the  anatomy  of 
many  species  is  also  illustrated  in  Bufour's  Recherchcs  Anatoraiques  et  Physiologiques  sur  les  Orthoptcres,  les 
Ilymenoptcres  ct  les  Neuropteres,  4to,  1841. 

In  addition  to  Rambur's  work  above  noticed,  the  student  must  also  consult  the  following  works  upon  the 
Libellulida;  :— 

Hagen  Synonymia  Libellularum  Europ.Tarum. 

Churpentier  Libellulin;e  Europew.  descripta?  ac  depicts?,  tabulis  XLVIII. 

Selys  Longchomp  Monographic  des  Libellulidees  d'Europe,  followed  by  numerous  detached  articles  on  the 
family  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Brussels  Academy,  the  French   Annals,  Sic.     The   same  author  has  also 
published  a  complete  revision  of  the  Synonyms  of  the  British  Species  of  Dragon  Flies. 
Boyer  Fonseolombe,  Monograph  of  the  Agrionides  in  Annales  Soc.  Ent  France,  Vol.  VII. 
Evans's  British  Libellulinw,  or  Dragon  Flics,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  lithographic  drawings,  8vo,  1845, 
twenty-one  plates. 

The  Ephemerida?  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  fine  monograph  by  Professor  Pictet,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1843, 8vo 
%vith  forty-seven  plates.  In  this  work  the  author  adopts  seven  genera.  Ephemera,  Palingenia,  Baetis,  Pota- 
manthus,  Cloe,  Ca'nis,  and  Oligoneura,  founded  not  only  on  the  characters  of  the  perfect  insect,  but  on  those  of 
the  transformations  of  the  species  of  which  each  is  composed.  An  excellent  memoir  on  the  anatomy  and  trans- 
formation of  Palingenia  Virgo  has  been  published  by  Cornelius, 

The  Perlides  have  been  monographed  by  Newman,  and  by  Pictet  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  generale  et  parti- 
culiere  des  lusectes  Neuropteres ;  famille  des  Perlides,  Geneva,  1841,  8vo,  fifty-three  plates,  in  which  work  the 
author  admits  only  six  genera,  KoUaria,  Eusthenia,  Pteronarcys.  Perla,  Capnia,  and  Nemoura  The  whole  of 
these  species  are  described  and  figured  with  great  care.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  has  been  observed  by  Newport 
in  a  species  of  Pteronarcys,  namely,  the  retention  In  the  perfect  state  of  the  external  branchice  of  the  larva  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  series  of  spiracles  of  the  Imago. 

The  Hemerobiidae,  of  Belgium,  have  been  monographed  by  Wesmael  in  the  Bulletin  of  \he  Brussels  Academy, 
and  the  British  species  have  been  illustrated  by  Evans  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Entomol.  Society  of  London,  Vol.  V. 
A  remarkable  insect  which  inhabits  the  fresh  water  sponge  has  formed  the  subject  of  communications  by  myself, 
and  by  Professor  Grubc  and  Mr.  Haliday,  by  whom  it  is  regarded  as  the  larva  of  Hemerobius  fuscus. 

A  systematic  distribution  of  the  Ascalaphides  has  been  published  by  A.  Lefebvre  in  Guerin's  Magasin  de 
Zoologie  ;  a  monograph  on  Nemoptera  by  myself  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  ;  Dr.  Klug  has  also 
given  a  monograph  on  Panorpa  and  Nemoptera  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  ;  the  Panorpidne  have  also  beca 
revised  by  myself  in  the  Transactions  of  the  EntomoL  Society  of  London.  Dr.  Erichson  has  published  a  mono- 
graph of  the  singular  genus  Mantispa,  in  his  Entomographien  ;  and  a  monograph  on  Raphidia  has  also  been  pub- 
blished  by  Schneider. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  monograph  of  Pictet  upon  the  Phryganere  (Order'Trichoptera  Kirby;  family,  Plicipennes 
Latreille)  noticed  in  our  former  supplementary  notes,  and  the  general  works  of  Rambur,  Burmeister,  the  firbt 
part  of  a  wurk  by  Kolenati  has  recently  appeared  at  Prague,  entitled  Genera  et  Species  Trichopterorum,  Pars 
prior,  4to,  with  three  plates.  This  work  promises  to  be  of  great  service  in  theinvestigationof  this  difficult  family. 
The  first  part  comprises  only  the  first  family,  Ileteropalpoidea,  containing  the  species  having  the  maxillary  palpi 
of  the  two  sexes  dissimilar,  divided  into  three  tribes— I.  Limnophiloidea,  divided  into  thirteen  genera  ;  2.  Phryga- 
neoidea,  three  genera  ;  3.  Sericostomoidea,  twelve  genera.  The  family  Isopalpoidea,  or  those  species  having  the 
maxillary  palpi  alike  on  both  sexes  will  form  the  subject  of  a  second  part. 

THE  ORDER  HYMENOPTERA.    {P.  581.) 

The  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  Hymeneopteres,  commenced  by  Count  Saint  Fargeau  (in  which  the 
system  proposed  by  him  of  arranging  the  famiUes  according  to  their  habits)  has  been  completed  in  four  thick 
volumes,  8vo.     The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  the  groups  which  live  in  societies  which  are  either  perennial 
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(ants  and  honey  bees),  or  annual  (humble  bees  and  wasps).  The  second  volume  contains  the  solitary  nest-making 
species  (the  majority  of  the  genera  of  Apid:e  and  Andrenidae),  and  the  parasitic  bees  as  well  as  the  solitary  wasps. 
The  third  volume  (in  which  the  author  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  theory  respecting  the  working  or 
parasitic  habits  of  the  species  as  exhibited  by  the  structure  of  the  fore  legs  of  the  female)  contains  the  various 
families  of  sand  wasps,  namely,  the  Crabronites,  Bembecides,  Sphegides,  and  Scoiiides,  including  the  Mutillida. 
The  fourth  volume  is  by  M.  Brullc,  M.  Saint  Fargeau,  owing  to  his  great  age  ( — he  is  since  dead)— having 
renounced  the  authorship  of  the  Terebrant  Hyraenoptera,  and  contains  the  families  Chrysides,  Ichneumonides, 
Braconides,  Evaniides,  Chalcidites,  Proctotrupides,  Cynipides,  Oryssides,  Urocerides,  and  Teuthredinides.  In  this 
volume  the  author  has  especially  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Ichneumonides  and  Braconides,  In  which  families 
a  great  number  of  new  genera  and  species,  for  the  most  part  exotic,  are  described. 

The  nymenoptera  of  Spain  have  been  described  by  Erichson  in  Waltl's  Travels  ;  those  of  Algeria  in  Wagner's 
Travels,  and  many  Austrahan  species  in  Wiegraann's  Archives;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish, 
Egyptian,  and  Cayenne  species  by  the  Marquis  Spinola,  in  the  French  Annales.  The  Symbol*  Physicae  of  Dr. 
Klug  contains  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  Egyptian  species.  Many  of  the  Tenthredinidaa  have  been 
beautifully  illustrated  in  Ratzeburg*s  Forst  Insecten.  Dr.  Hartig's  Blattwespen  must  also  be  studied.  A  remark- 
able collection  of  Cocoons,  of  a  Brazilian  species,  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  and  the  economy  of  several  interesting  species  described  by  myself  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
for  18-17  and  1848. 

Memoirs  on  the  Evaniidte  by  Mr.  Sbuckard,  in  the  Zoologist,  and  by  myself  in  the  Trans.  Entomol.  Society 
must  be  referred  to.  The  Belgian  Ichneumonidffi  have  been  investigated  by  Professor  Wesmael  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  Ichneumonid3  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Ratzeburg's  fine 
work  on  the  Forst  Insecten.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  Economy  of  the  IchneumonidEe,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  species  of  insects  upon  which  each  subsists,  is  given  by  Boye  in  Kroyer's  Natural  History  Tidsskrift,  Vol. 
III.  The  genus  Alysia  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  Haliday  in  his  usual  careful  manner.  The  Cynipidse  have  been 
studied  by  Hartig  in  Germar's  Zeitschrift,  and  Dahlbom  in  his  "Onychia  and  CoUaspidia,"  and  various  new 
genera  proposed.  The  Chalcidid.^^  have  been  reviewed  by  Forster  in  his  "  Beitrage  zur  Monographic  der 
Pteromalinen,"  Part  I.,  and  by  Mr.  Walker  in  "Monographs  on  the  Chalcididie,"  published  in  two  volumes,  and 
in  detached  articles  in  the  various  Natural  History  periodicals.  Many  of  the  species  are  beautifully  figured  in 
Ratzeburg's  Forst  Insecten,  and  outline  figures  of  the  British  genera  are  given  in  the  Entomologist,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Haliday. 

Many  species  of  ChrysididK  have  been  described  by  Guerin,  in  the  Revue  Zoologique,  and  by  Dr.  Klug,  in  the 
Symbolaj  Physics.     A  synopsis  of  this  family  is  given  by  the  latter  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 

The  Linnsan  genus  Sphes,  has  been  revised  by  Dahlbom  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  "  Hymenoptera  Eu- 
rop»a  praicipue  BoreaUa,  &c.,  disposita  atque  descripta,"  in  which  the  sand  wasps  are  distributed  into  the  ten 
following  families.— 1.  Sphecida;.  2.  AmpuUcida;.  3.  Pompilidaj.  4.  Larridaj.  5.  Nyssonida;.  6.  Bembecida?. 
7.  Philanthidae.  8.  Mellinidai.  9.  FemphredonidEB ;  and  10.  Crabronidae.  A  vast  number  of  new  species,  and 
many  new  genera  are  described  in  this  work.  Some  new  genera  allied  to  Chlorion  are  illustrated  by  me,  in  the 
Arcana  Entomologica, 

The  Mutillidaj  of  New  Holland  are  illustrated  in  my  Arcana  Entomologica,  as  well  as  the  Dorylidje,  and  a 
great  number  of  new  species  of  Thynnida.  Monographs  on  the  latter  family  have  also  been  published  by  Dr. 
Klug  and  M.  Guerin.  Mr.  Sbuckard  also  pubUshed  a  monograph  on  the  Dorylida;,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural 
History.  Observations  on  the  habits  of  various  species  h.ave  also  been  pubUshed  ;  by  L.  Dufour,  on  Cerceris  bu- 
presticida,  Ann.  Sciences  Natur.,  XT ;  by  Siebold,  on  Oxybelus  uniglumis  ;  and  by  Passerini,  on  Scolia,  with  a 
supplement  detailing  the  interesting  economy  of  the  large  Italian  species. 

A  paper  by  myself,  on  some  new  genera  of  Ants,  has  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  Mr. 
White  has  published  some  interesting  observations  on  a  BraziUan  species  of  Wasp,  which  collects  honey,  in  the 
same  work,     Mr.  Curtis  has  also  described  some  Wasps  in  the  Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 

A  valuable  series  of  papers  containing  descriptions  of  the  British  species  of  Bees,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
F.  Smith,  in  the  Zoologist,  and  one  on  the  genus  llylasus,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London.  The  Natural  History  of  Osmia,  Ceratina,  Stelis,  and  other  Bees,  has  been  given  by  L.  Dufour,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  French  Entomol.  Society.  A  paper  on  the  economy  of  the  Brazilian  Meliponites,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Spinola,  in  the  Annales  des.  Sci.  Kat. 

THE  ORDER  LEPIDOPTERA.  (P.  603.) 
The  classification  of  this  order  has  received  much  attention  since  the  publication  of  our  former  edition. 
A  discussion  of  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on  between  Messrs,  Duponchel  and  Guenee  as  to  the  relative 
importance  to  be  given  to  the  characters  of  the  insect  in  its  preparatory  states,  or  to  those  derived  from  the 
imago.  M,  Boisduval  has  adopted  both  these  views  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  several  works.  The  distribution  of 
the  order  into  three  primary  divisions  has  been  rejected  by  the  last-named  author,  as  well  as  the  names  Diurna, 
Crepuscularia,  and  Nocturna.  by  which  they  were  known.  Inhis  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  Lepidopteres," 
he  has  employed  for  the  first  of  these  three  groups  the  name  of  Rhopalocera,  first  proposed  by  Dumeril  for  the 
butterflies,  and  being  unable  to  discover  any  real  limits  for  the  two  other  Latrellian  groups,  he  has  united  them 
together  under  the  name  of  Heterocera.  from  the  varied  structure  of  the  antennae.  The  same  method  is  also 
adopted  by  Boisduval  in  his  "  Genera  et  Index  Methodicus  EuropKorum  Lepidopterorum,"  8vo,  1840.  In  the 
former  of  these  works  he  divides  the  butterflies  as  follows  :— 
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Sect,  1.  Succincti.    Chrysalis  nttachcd  by  the  tail  and  girt  round  the  body,  divided  into  six  trib«»— Papilio- 

nidos,  Pieridcs,  Kumenidcs,  Lycxnideo,  Erycinidos,  and  Peridromides. 
Sect.  2.  Suspensi.   Chrysalis  only  suspended  by  the  tail,  divided  into  eight  tribes— Danaidcs*  Holiconidcs, 

Kymphalidcs,  Brassolides,  Morphides,  Satyrides,  Biblides,  and  Libythides. 
Sect.  8.  Involuti.    Chrysalis  enclosed  in  a  Cocoon,  consisting  of  only  one  tribe,  Hcsperides. 
The  Hclerocera  are  divided  ill  the  latter  work  into  the  foUoiving  tribes — .Sesiaria).   .'iphingides,   Zygrrnidcs, 
Uthosidcs.   Chelonides,   Liparides.   Donibycini,    Satumidos,    Endromides,  Zouzeridos.   Psychides,  Cocliopoden, 
Drcpanulides,  Notodontides,  Noctun^,  divided  into  Noctuo.nombycini.  Bombycoidcs,   Aniphipyridcs,   Noctuides, 
ITadenides,    Loucanides,    Caradrinides.   Orihosiilcs,    Xyliuides,    Calpides,    Plusides,    lU-leothides,    Acontides. 
Cjitocnlides,  and  Noctuo-phala^nides.     Geome trie  (not  divided  into  tribes).    The  Micro-Lcpidoptera  are  not  con- 
tained in  this  work  of  Boisduval. 
Other  general  works  upon  the  order  are — 

Frever's  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Schmetterlingskundo,  in  numbers. 

Fischer  Edler  von  Bosslerstamm's  Abbildungen  zur  Berichtigung   and  Erganzung  der  Schmetterling- 

skunde,  in  numbers, 
Katzeburg's  Forst  Insocten,  Vol.  II.,  and  in  the  Nova  Acta,  Vol.  SIX. 
British  Butterflies  and  their  Tranpforraations,  one  vol.  4to,  and  British  Moths  and  their  Transformations. 

two  vols.  4to.  by  J.  O.  'Westwood,  with  plates  drawn  by  Humphries. 
11.  Doubleday's  List  of  British  Ltpidoptera,  October,  1847. 
Eversmann,   in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Moscow   Society,  and  Fauna  Lepidopterologica  Volgo-Uralensis,  a 

valuable  work  which  has  abnost  entirely  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Herrich  Scbaffer's  Systematiscbe  Bearbeitung  der  Schmetterlinge  von  Europa. 
Puponchel  Cat;Uogue  Methodique  des  Lepidopteres  d'Europe,  Paris,  1845. 
Guen»'c  Europfforum  Microlepidopterorum,  Index  Methodicus,  Paris,  1845. 
Selys  Longchamps  Enumeration  des  Insectes  L6pidopteres  de  la  Belgique. 
A  valuable  memoir  by  M.  Lefebvre,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  of  the  wings  in  this  order,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society.    A  paper  on  the  same  subject  has  also  been  published 
by  Mr.  E.  Poubloday  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnjcan  Society  of  London. 

Many  interesting  exotic  species  have  been  described  by  White  in  Gray's  Travels  in  New  South  Wales,  and  by 
Poubleday  in  Dieffenbach's  Travels.  KoUarhas  described  many  species  in  Hugel's  Travels  in  Cashmere  and  the 
Himalayas.  Others  from  Egypt  are  6gured  by  Klug  in  the  Symbolaa  Physicae.  A  beautiful  work  on  the  Lepidnp. 
tera  of  North  America  was  commenced  by  Boisduval,  but  it  extended  only  to  the  butterflies.  A  number  of  inte- 
resting exotic  species  have  also  been  figured  in  the  volumes  of  Lepidoptera  in  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library. 

A  magnificent  work  CD  the  genera  of  butterflies  has  been  commenced  by  E.  Doubleday,  of  which  twenty-two 
numbers  have  appeared.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  species  of  each  genus,  with  figures  of  one  or  more  tvpes 
in  each.  The  species  of  Papilio  inhabiting  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  the  East,  have  been  described  by  De  Haan 
in  the  great  national  work  on  the  Eastern  possessions  of  Holland. 

A  great  number  of  new  species,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  Papilio,  have  been  figured  in  my  Arcana  Ento- 
mologica  and  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology.  Mr.  Edward  Doubleday  has  also  published  descriptions  of  a  great 
number  of  new  species  of  butterflies  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.  A  remarkable  and  extremely  beautiful 
genus  from  India  has  been  first  described  and  figured  by  Mr,  Hope  under  the  name  of  Teinopalpus,  which  merits 
notice,  as  its  situation  in  the  system  is  at  the  head  of  the  order. 

A  memoir  by  Uerriek  Schaffer,  on  the  distribution  of  the  Satyridse,  is  also  deserving  of  notice. 
Some  singular  North  American  Bombycidre  have  been  described  by  E.  Doubleday  in  the  Entomologist.     The 
same  author  has  described  a  number  of  beautiful  species  of  Gymnautocera  in  the  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.    Many 
fine  species  of  Satiamia  are  figured  in  the  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Eutomology. 

The  classification  of  the  Noctuidae  has  been  undertaken  by  Guenee  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological 
Society,  and  a  list  of  the  British  species  has  been  published  by  H.  Doubleday  in  the  Zoologist.  The  Micro 
Lepidoptera  have  recently  been  carefully  studied ;  and  numerous  papers  by  Zeller  in  the  Linnaea  Entomologica 
Entomologisches  Zeitung,  and  Isis,  and  by  Mr.  Stainton  and  others  in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Zoologist  are  to  be 
noticed.    The  Pterophoridae  have  also  been  revised  by  Zeller  in  the  Isis,  1841. 

THE  ORDER  RHIPIPTERA.  (P.  614.) 

The  natural  history  of  these  very  singular  insects  has  been  studied  by  Westwood  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc),  Von  Siebold 
( Wiegmann's  Arch.),  and  Newport  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc),  and  the  supposed  larvse  with  the  head  protruded  between 
the  rings  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bees  and  wasps,  are  now  proved  to  be  the  females  which  produce  living  young 
from  their  heads.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Thwaites  and  one  by  Dr.  Templeton  on  a  Brazilian  species,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,  and  Mr.  Newman  has  commenced  a  memoir  on  the  order 
with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  its  situation  in  the  system,  in  which  he  has  overlooked  the  real  nature  of 
the  transformations  of  the  male  insect,  and  has  consequently  erred  in  the  situation  assigned  to  the  order. 

THE  ORDER  DIPTERA.  (P.  615.) 

The  completion  of  M.  Macquart's  work  on  Exotic  Diptera.  and  the  publication  of  a  valuable  work  by  Zetterstedt 
in  seven  volumes,  8vo,  on  the  Diptera  of  Scandinavia,  are  especially  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Insecta 
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Lapponica  of  the  latter  author.  The  classification  proposed  in  the  "Diptera  ScandinaTiK"  (which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  in  the  Insecta  Lapponica,  is  as  follows  : — 

Class  I.  Brachycera.     Antenna,  two-  (or  three-)  jointed  ;  Palpi,  two-  (or  three-)  jointed. 
Order  1,  Polychoeta.     Haustellum,  with  four  or  six  lancets,  &c. 

Section  1.  Antenna  with  the  third  joint  annulnted,  without  any  apical  style.    This  section  comprises 

the  families— 1.  Tabanii.     2.  Xylophagii.     And  3.  Stratiomyda;. 
Section  2.  Antennae  with  the  third  joint  not  annulated  (generally  without  a  dorsal  seta).     Families— 
4.  Asilici  ;  6.  Bombyliarii  ;  6.  Anthracides  ;  7.   Leptides  ;  8.  Acrooerina;  ;  9.  Hyhotidic  ;  10.  Tachy- 
dromides  ;  11.  Empidia:  ;  12.  DoUchopodes  ;  13.  Syrphici  (this  family  having  a  dorsal  seta  to  the 
antennjE). 
Order  2.  Dichoeta.    Haustellum  with  only  two  lancets. 

Section  I.  Athericera.    Haustellum  with  a  proboscis,  claws  simple. 

Subdivision  1.  Wings  with  a  distinct  angulated  cell.    Families— 14.  Scenopinii;  15.  Platypezinie  ; 

16.  CouopsariKj    17.  Myoparise  ;  18,  Pipunculini. 
Subdivision  2.    Wings  without  a  distinct  angulated  cell.    Families— 19.  Oestrides ;  and  nineteen 
other  famUies  separated  from  the  genus  Musca  of  this  work  (p.  632—636). 
Section  2.  Haustellum,  covered  by  two  palpi,  but  without  a  terminal  proboscis.    Family— 39.  CoriaccK 
[Hippoboscidse.] 
Class  IT.    Nemocera.    Antenna,  with  not  fewer  than  six  joints. 

A.  Winged.      Families— 40.   Hirteides  ;   41.    Scatopsides  ;  42.  Simulides ;   43.  Rhyphii ;   44.  Culicides  ;  45. 

Cliironomii;  46.  Cecidomyzides;  47.  Psychodides  ;  48.  Sciarinae  ;  49.  Tipulides  ;  50.  Mycetophilina. 

B.  Wingless  in  both  sexes.    Family— 61.  Chioneidcs. 

The  genera  and  species  are  admirably  worked  out  in  these  works  by  Zetterstedt,  which  are  a  model  for  the 
monographer. 

Other  general  works  on  the  Diptera  are  the  following  :— Loew's  Beraerkungen  iiber  die  in  der  Posener  Oegend, 
Zweiflugler— GJattungen.  and  Dipterologische  Beitrage,  in  4to.,  and  various  papers  in  the  Linncea  Entomologica, 
and  Entomologische  Zeitung,  of  the  Stettin  Society  ;  Zeller's  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  dor  Dipteren,  and  Dipterolo- 
gische Beitrage.  Staeger,  on  Danish  Diptera,  in  Kroyer's  Natural  History  Journal,  and  on  the  Diptera  of  Green, 
land,  in  ditto.  Gimmerthal,  Ubersicht  der  Zweiflugler  Lief,  and  Kurland's  (Bulletin  Moscow  Soc. ).  and  on 
Russian  Diptera,  also  in  Bulletin  Moscow,  1845.  Rondani  Memorie  per  servire  alia  Ditterologia  Italiana,  (nine 
separate  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bologna  Academy). 

Various  anatomical  memoirs  by  Loew  and  Leon  Dufour  have  also  been  published. 

Of  detached  monographs  on  the  families  or  genera  of  this  order,  the  following  are  the  most  important  :— 
In  the  Nemocera  (p.  617—621) ; 

The  genus  Anopheles  (p.  613),  is  monographed  by  Loew,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Dipterologische  Beitrage, 
and  three  new  genera  established,  allied  to  Cccidomyia.  The  genera  Scatopse  and  Bibio  are  treated 
in  like  manner  by  the  same  author,  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  Linnaa  Entomologica. 

Two  admirable  papers  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  on  the  Wheat  and  Hessian  flies  belonging  to  the  genus  Cecidomyia, 
have  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vols.  V  and  VI.  The 
economy  of  other  species  of  Cecidomyia  have  been  illustrated  by  Ferris  and  L.  Dufour,  in  the  French  Annales  ; 
and  by  Ratzeburg,  in  his  Forst  Insecten.  Perris  has  also  given  the  Transformations  of  Psychoda  nervosa,  in  the 
same  Annales.  An  excellent  monograph  on  the  Asilida  is  given  by  Loew.  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Linnaa  Entomo- 
logica, in  which  a  great  number  of  new  species  and  several  new  genera  are  proposed.  Various  new  genera  of 
Borabyliida  are  also  described  by  the  same  author,  in  the  above-mentioned  works.  An  illustrated  monograph  of 
the  fine  family  Mydasida,  is  given  in  my  Arcana  Entomologica,  and  the  singular  family  Vesiculosa,  or  bladder- 
flies,  have  been  monographed  by  Erichson,  in  his  Entomographien  ;  and  many  additional  species  described  by 
myself,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society.  The  DoUchopodes,  monographed  by  Mr.  Haliday,  in 
the  Zoological  Journal,  have  been  again  revised  by  Staeger,  in  Kroyer's  Journal. 

The  genera  Oxycera,  Thereva,  and  Conops,  are  also  monographed  by  Loew,  in  his  Dipterologische  Beitrage,  as 
well  as  several  genera  of  Muscida.  The  Italian  species  of  Merodon  and  Chrysotoxum,  have  been  described  by 
Rondani,  and  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Ceria,  published  by  Saunders,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society. 

The  parasitic  (Estrida  have  foi*med  the  subjects  of  several  valuable  memoirs,  namely— a  paper  on  the  anatomy 
of  Gastrus  Equi,  by  Van  der  Kolk  ;  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Schwab,  Die  (Estraciden  Bremsen  der  Pferde,  Rinder  und 
Schafe.  Munich,  1840.  A  supplementary  paper  by  Bracy  Clark,  in  Vol.  XIS  of  the  Linnaan  Transactious,  and  a 
paper  by  Goudot,  on  Cuterebra  noxialis,  in  the  French  Annales.  A  fine  monograph  has  also  been  published  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Lyons  Academy. 

The  great  family  Muscida,  has  been  specially  investigated  by  Robineau  Desvoidy  and  Macquart,  in  the  French 
Annals,  between  whom  a  discussion  on  the  principles  of  classification  of  the  family  has  taken  place,  the  latter 
author  having  reduced  many  of  the  species  proposed  by  the  former,  to  varieties  of  other  established  species. 
Many  detached  genera  have  been  monographed  by  Loew  ;  and  the  splendid  genus  Rutilia,  by  Guerin,  as  well  as  the 
interesting  Ceratites,  the  type  of  which  commits  so  much  damage  to  the  cargoes  of  oranges.  The  Ephydrini 
have  also  been  revised  by  Stenhammer,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Stockholm  Academy,  and  many  Danish 
groups  have  been  monographed  by  Staeger,  in  Kroyer's  Journal.  The  beautiful  genus  Trypeta,  has  been  mono- 
graphed by  Walker,  in  the  Entomological  Journal,  and  by  Loew,  in  the  Linnaa  Entomologica  ;  and  a  valuable 
memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Hippoboscida,  has  been  pubhshed  by  Leon  Dufour,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION.— THE  RADIATA. 


The  group  of  Radiata,  as  left  by  Cuvicr,  is  a  very  heterogeneous  one ;  for  it  includes,  with  the  truly- 
radiated  animals,  others  which  have  no  affinity  with  them.  The  designation  is  only  correctly  appli- 
cable to  the  EcHiNODERMATA,  the  AcALEPH.E,  and  the  Polypi  ;  all  of  which  are  characterized  by  a 
more  or  less  regular  disposition  of  similar  parts  round  a  common  centre.  In  the  last  of  these  classes, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  compound  structures,  resembling  those  of  plants,  by  a  process 
of  gemination  or  budding ;  in  these  compound  structures  the  radial  symmetry  would  seem  altogether 
lost,  but  it  is  always  discoverable  in  the  individual  polypes,  although  not  exhibited  by  the  mass.  It  is 
to  this  group,  that  the  term  Zuophytc  is  properly  restricted  ;  since  it  is  in  this  alone  that  the  plant-like 
growth  is  exhibited.  The  Acalephte  occasionally  increase,  like  Polypes,  by  gemmation;  but  the  ge"i- 
mte  become  detached,  and  do  not  form  a  composite  structure.  In  the  Echinodermata,  multiplication 
by  gemmation  has  not  yet  been  observed. 

Even  when  thus  restricted,  however,  the  Radiated  sub-kingdom  will  not  include  all  the  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Cuvierian  classes  of  Echinodermata,  Acalephse,  and  Polypi ;  for  there  is  a  large  and 
important  section  of  the  last  of  these  divisions,  which  ought,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  to  be 
rather  associated  with  the  MoUusca,  forming  the  connecting  link  between  Tunicata  and  Zoophytes. 

The  class  of  Entozoa  for  the  most  part  consists  of  animals  which  should  be  regarded  as  degraded 
forms  of  Articulala  ;  their  form,  structure,  mode  of  progression,  <fcc.,  being  essentially  worm-like. 
Other  genera,  however,  especially  those  ranked  under  the  family  Tremadotea,  would  seem  to  be  rather 
Mol/uscan  in  their  character  ;  the  Planarice  especially  approximating  very  closely  in  their  form, 
structure,  and  habits,  to  certain  degraded  tribes  of  Nudibranc/iiate  Gasteropoda.  In  fact,  nothing 
but  the  general  simplicity  of  organization  prevalent  amongst  the  Entozoa,  and  their  community  of 
habitation  (to  which,  however,  the  Planaricc,  whose  habits  resemble  those  of  Leeches,  constitute 
an  exception)  could  have  caused  the  union  into  one  group  of  forms  so  heterogeneous. 

The  class  of  Infitsobia  is  now  divided  into  two  groups,  which  agree  in  nothing  but  the  minuteness 
of  their  size,  and  the  similarity  of  their  habitation.  The  first  of  these,  the  Rotifera,  ought  to  be 
placed  among  the  Articulata.  The  second,  the  PoLTOASTRirA,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  if,  indeed,  it  should  be  admitted  into  it  at  all.  As  they  present 
no  approach  to  a  radiated  structure,  they  have  no  title  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Radiata,  and  must 
form  a  group  altogether  distinct. 

CLASS    ECHINODERMATA. 

The  classification  of  this  group  proposed  by  Cuvier  partook  of  the  imperfections  that  necessarily 
result  from  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  form  and  structure  of  the  animals  which  it  is  desired 
to  arrange.  The  great  increase  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  has  led  to  a  much  truer  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  different  groups,  and  of  the  characters  according  to  which  they  should  be  subdivided. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  close  gradation  by  which  one  group  passes  into 
another,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  mutual  affinity,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  any  simple  definition  which  shall  include  the  entire  class  ;  for  even  the  characters 
that  are  most  typical  of  particular  groups  disappear  entirely  in  others.  Thus  the  prickles  or  spines 
upon  the  surface,  from  which  the  class  takes  its  name,  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Echinus 
and  its  allies  ;  they  are  less  developed,  but  still  recognizable,  in  the  various  Asteroid  tribes;  but  they 
disappear  altogether  in  the  Crinnidcee,  which  constitute  the  lowest  order  of  the  class,  and  in  the 
Holothuridce  and  Sipunculidte,  which  in  many  points  of  their  organization  are  the  highest.  Again, 
the  skeleton,  whose  peculiar  structure  wi',1  be  presently  described,  is  fully  developed  in  the  Crinoidere, 
in  the  Echinus,  and  in  Star-fish;  but  nothing  more  than  a  mere  rudiment  of  it  exists  in  the  Holothu- 
ridie,  and  it  disappears  altogether  in  the  Sipunculid<e.     The  most  universal  character,  perhaps,  is  the 
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presence  of  ctVrAi,  or  tubular  tenJril-Iike  suckers,  capable  of  being  projected  from  the  surface;  nf 
these,  a  rurliment  is  to  be  traced  in  the  existing  representatives  of  the  Crinoidete  ;  they  are  more  fully 
develnped  in  the  Star-fish;  attain  their  highest  development  in  the  Echinus;  are  less  numerous  and 
efficient  in  the  Holothurida  ;  and  disappear  in  the  Sipunculidcej  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  whose 
worm-like  bodies  render  them  imnecessary  for  locomotion. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  group  ;  whether  it  forms 
a  branching  stem  with  a  more  or  less  massive  body  as  in  the  Criiioidece^  a  complete  globular  shell 
as  in  the  EchijiuSy  or  a  regular  series  of  detached  plates  as  in  the  Star-fish  ;  or  is  only  represented  by 
a  few  isolated  patches  of  calcareous  deposit  as  in  the  Holothuria.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  being  very  small ;  and  the  material  forms  a  very  regular  net- 
work, with  open  spaces  which  communicate  freely  with  each  other. .  The  skeleton  is  thus  rendered 
very  light,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  very  considerable  firmness,  each  part  supporting  the  rest 
and  deriving  support  from  it.  Jn  certain  situations,  where  increased  strength  is  required,  it  is  derived 
from  the  interposition  of  solid  ribs  ox  pillars  ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  spines  of  the  Echinus, 
in  which  the  solid  ribs  and  the  intervening  net-work  are  arranged  in  patterns  of  great  regularity  and 
beauty.  [See  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  Structure  of  Shells,  &c.,  in  Keport  of  British  Association  for  1847.] 
The  classification  that  seems  in  most  complete  harmony  with  the  characters  of  the  group  and  with 
its  principal  varieties  of  form,  is  that  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  [British  Echinodermata],  which  is 
founded  especially  upon  the  organs  of  locomotion.  He  divides  the  entire  class  into  six  orders;  to 
which  a  seventh  must  now  be  added,  in  order  to  comprehend  some  very  remarkable  extinct  forms 
recently  discovered. 

I.  CaiNOiDE^E.  The  existing  forms  included  in  this  order  are  few ;  but  it  was  extremely  abundant  in  former 
periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and  its  remains  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  The 
one  of  its  representatives  whose  structure  has  been  most  completely  investigated,  is  the  Comatula;  an  animal 
which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  depart  very  widely  fi-om  the  type  of  the  Star-fish,  with  which  it  was  associated  by 
Cuvier.  But  it  difiers  from  it  in  several  important  particulars.  The  digestive  canity  is  confined  to  the 
central  disk,  and  has  two  orifices,  a  mouth  and  an  anus.  The  arms  arising  from  this  disk  are  solid,  being  com- 
posed of  the  calcareous  frame-work  already  described  ;  but  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  and  soft  integument, 
in  the  substance  of  which  the  ovaries  are  dispersed,  forming  many  thousand  distinct  spots.  The  arms  are  five 
in  number  ;  but  they  speedily  subdivide,  each  usually  separating  into  four.  To  the  central  stem  of  each  arm, 
Dinted  lateral  appendages  of  a  similar  structure  are  attached  ;  and  these  also  are  clothed  ivith  the  fleshy  integu- 
ment, which  extends  on  either  side  in  a  sort  of  fin-like  expansion.  By  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
arms,  and  the  stroke  of  these  numerous  ^uHjitr,  or  fin-like  appendages,  against  the  water,  the  Comatida  swims 
through  the  ocean  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Medusa.  Hence  this  order  may  be  termed  Pinnigbada. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Comatula  attaches  itself  to  sea-weeds  or  other  floating  bodies  ;  and  employs  its  long 
arms  in  bringing  food  to  its  mouth.  It  is  not  always,  however,  so  completely  free  in  its  movements  ;  for  it  begins 
life  in  the  attached  condition  of  a  true  Crinoid  animal,  having  a  long  slender  stalk  which  proceeds  from  the  side 
of  the  disk  opposite  to  the  mouth,  and  which  terminates  in  an  expanded  suctorial  disk  whereby  it  is  fixed  on  a 
solid  basis.  This  stem  is  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  as  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton,  and  is  en- 
closed by  the  same  irritable  integuments,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  head  may  be  made  to  turn  in  any 
direction-  When  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  the  disk  and  arms  quit  the  stem,  and  pass  the  remaining  term  of 
their  existence  in  a  state  of  freedom.  A  trace  of  the  original  attachment,  however,  may  still  be  detected  on  the 
disk.  The  pinnce  are  not  developed  on  the  arms,  until  near  the  close  of  the  period  of  attachment ;  and  their 
membranous  expansions  are  probably  peculiar  to  the  free-moving  species  of  this  order.  The  Comatula  in  its 
attached  state  has  been  described  as  the  Fetitacrinus  Europ(Etis.  It  is  very  minute,  and  has  only  been  discovered 
hitherto  in  the  Cove  of  Cork. 

A  much  larger  Pentacrinus  (P.  Caput  Medusce)  has  been  found,  however,  in  the  West  Indian  seas  ;  wh'"ch 
probably  passes  its  whole  life  in  the  attached  condition,  and  is  thus  a  truer  representative  of  the  vast  assemblage 
of  extinct  Crinoids.  The  disk  and  arms  are  formed  like  those  of  the  Comatula  ;  the  latter  are  very  numerous^ 
and  are  thickly  set  with  jointed  pinnae.  The  stem  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  is  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  pieces  similar  to  those  of  the  arms.  From  this  stem  there  arise,  at  regular  intervals,  several  verticils  of  se- 
condary arms,  which  do  not  subdivide  and  are  destitute  of  lateral  appendages.  The  ovaries  are  not  so  dispersed 
as  in  the  Comatula  ;  but  they  are  still  external  to  the  central  disk,  being  seated  on  the  arms  near  their  base. 
In  some  of  the  fossil  species  of  Pe>itaenmt£,  which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  Lias  formation,  the  subdivision 
and  ramification  of  the  arms  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  either  of  the  existing  forms.  The  num. 
ber  of  pieces  in  the  skeleton  thus  becomes  very  large.  In  the  P.  Briar ms  it  has  been  calculated  that  at  least 
100,000  exist,  exclusively  of  the  joints  of  the  lateral  appendages,  which  are  probably  more  than  50.000  additional. 
The  base  of  the  stem  of  the  recent  P.  Caput  Medusa:  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  so  that  its  mode  of  attachment  to 
solid  bodies  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out ;  but  from  the  circumstances  under  which  fossil  remains  are  some- 
times met  with,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  animals  of  this  genus  were  not  permanently  adherent  to  solid 
masses,  but  had  the  power  of  occasionally  detaching  themselves. 
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Tho  Pentacrimu,  however,  must  not  bo  regardea  as  the  true  t.upe  of  the  OHnoid  order,  but  tathor  as  a  link  of 
Irniiijiii-ju  which  connects  it  with  the  higher  forms  of  Kuhinodermata.  For  the  hulk  of  tho  group  is  niade  up  of 
the  very  numerous  tribe  of  Encrinite^,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  many  respects  of  lower 
organixation,  connecting  the  free  Echinoderniuta  with  Zoophytes.  Tho  body  and  jointed 
stem  exhibit  a  rounded  instead  of  a  pentagonal  form  ;  the  latter  is  usually  destitute  of  se- 
condary arms  ;  and  the  principal  branches  do  not  ramify  with  the  same  minuteness  as  thono 
of  many  Pentacrini.  The  stalk  scorns  to  have  been  attached  by  a  sort  of  spreading  root,  re- 
sorabling  that  of  many  Corals  ;  and  wo  must  therefore  believe  this  tribe  of  Crinuidese  to  have 
been  entirely  fixed.  It  contains  n  numerous  scries  of  forms ;  some  of  them  almost  re- 
sembling stalked  BAini,  whilst  others  in  like  manner  seem  to  connect  the  order  mth  the 
two  fuUoning. 

II.  OrnicRiDye.  These  Star-fishes  are  so  named  from  the  long  serpent-  or  worm-like  arms, 
which  are  appended  to  their  round,  depressed,  urchin-like  bodies.  Although  commonly  as- 
sociated with  tho  true  Star-fish,  they  are  very  distinct  in  their  structure.  The  viscera  aro 
entirely  confined  to  the  central  disk  ;  and  the  arms  are  solid,  like  those  of  the  Crinoidoop, 
^1  being  covered  with  a  muscular  integument,  by  which  the  joints  are  caused  to  move  freely  upon 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  from  the  Crinoideie  in  having  but  a  single  apcr- 
ture  to  the  digestive  cavity  ;  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  ovaries,  which  are  here  situated 
xviUiin  the  disk,  opening  by  separate  orifices  near  the  base  of  the  arms.  The  arms  are  some- 
times simple  and  undivided  from  their  base  to  their  free  extremity,  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point,  as  in  the  ordinary  Ophiurw  ;  whilst  in  Kuryale  they  ramify  minutely,  dividing  regu- 

Pjo   j E.scaiNrs-    ^^^^J  *"*o  branches,  which  again  subdivide  so  as  to  form  a  most  complex  series  of  appendages. 

The  arms  in  this  order  very  commonly  bear  scales  or  spines  on  their  surface  ;  and  these 
appear  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  animals,  their  roughness  giving  to  the  arms  a  point  of  rest,  from  which 
they  can  push  tho  body  onward  in  any  direction.  Their  movements  are  very  active,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Star-fishes  ;  and  as  they  depend  upon  their  spines  for  locomotion,  they  may  be  properly  designated  Spini- 
GRADA.  Their  cirrAi  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  assist  in  locomotion  ;  although  those  near  the  mouth  are 
enlarged  into  tentacula,  which  seem  to  draw  the  food  towards  the  orifice. 

III.  In  the  AstebiaDje,  or  true  Star-fishes,  the  real  anni  altogether  disappear  ;  the  rays  being  merely  lobes  of 
the  body.  In  some  instances  there  is  scarcely  any  central  disk,  the  body  boing  almost  entirely  divided  into  rays  ; 
whilst  in  other  cases  there  is  but  a  slight  division  of  the  margin  of  the  disk.  The  general  structure  of  the 
AsteriM,  which  is  the  type  of  the  order,  is  described  in  the  text  (p.  639).  The  movement  of  these  animals  is 
sluggish,  and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  cirrAi,  which  form  rows  along  the  under  side  of  the  rays,  and 
which  serve  as  suckers  for  taking  an  attachment  to  any  solid  body.  Hence  the  order  may  be  designated  Cibbui- 
OBADA.  The  development  of  the  Star-fishes  has  been  recently  studied  by  Sars  and  others  ;  and  it  appears  that 
they  are  attached  in  their  embryonic  condition,  by  a  sort  of  footstalk  divided  at  its  base  into  three  lobes. 
This  pedicle  contracts,  however,  as  the  disk  is  developed,  and  is  at  last  entirely  withdrawn  into  the  body  of  the 
animal.     A  trace  of  it  still  remains,  however,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  madreporiform  tubercle. 

IV.  The  order  Ecbinid^  corresponds  with  Cuvier's  Secoivi  Familtf  of  PediceUata  (Text,  p.  fiiO). 
order  is  the  genus  Echinus. 
in  which  the  shell  is  of  globu- 
lar form,  having  the  oral 
orifice  at  one  pole,  and  the 
anus  at  the  other.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
complex  dental  apparatus 
(c,  Fig.  2) ;  and  there  is  a 
regular  intestinal  tube.  ' 
which  makes  two  turns 
within  the  shell.  The  ova- 
ries open  by  distinct  orifices 
around  the  anus.  The 
movement  of  these  animals 
is  partly  accomplished  by 
their  spines,  which  are  fre- 
quently    very      large     and    , 


strong  ;  and  partly  by  the 
cirrhi,  which  are  always  ca- 
pable o£  being  extended 
further  than  the  spines,  and 
of  taking  an  attachment  to 
fixed  bodies  beyond.  In  this 
manner  the  globular  shell 
may  be  drawn  onwards  in ' 
any  direction  ;  the  movement  being  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  tubes,  but  the  body  being  supported  upon 
the  spines.     From  this  compound  mode  of  progression,  the  Echinidfe  may  be  termed  CiHBHi-SriNiGBAPA.     In 

Z   7. 


J  type  of  the 


lophagu* ; 
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ClypeasUr  and  ScuUUa  we  have  an  approach  towards  the  Asteriadte  ;  the  shell  being  more  or  less  flattened,  and 
divided  at  its  margin  so  as  to  resemble  the  body  of  a  Star-fish  ;  whilst  the  anus  leaves  its  central  position  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  approaches  the  mouth,  which  still  retains  its  central  position  below.  In  the  Spatangxis  and 
its  allies,  the  radiated  form  is  considerably  departed  from  ;  the  shell  being  oval  instead  of  globular,  and  the 
mouth  and  anus  being  neither  of  them  central.  In  fact  the  radiated  arrangement  shows  a  tendency  to  give 
place  to  a  bi-lateral  symmetry  ;  and  in  this  and  some  other  particulars,  the  Spatangacea  may  be  considered  as 
leading  towards  the  next  group. 

V.  The  order  IIoLoTHUBiAD^  corresponds  with  Cuvier's  Third  Family  of  PediaUaia  {-p.  fiM).     They  combine,  in 

a  very  curious  manner,  the  radiated  ar- 
rangement of  the  surface  and  oral  appen- 
dages, which  is  characteristic  of  the  EcTiino- 
dermata,  with  the  bi-lateral  symmetry  of 
the  internal  organs,  which  is  characteristic 
of  Articulated  animals.  Many  of  them, 
moreover,  exhibit  indications  of  an  obscure 
transverse  division  of  the  soft  body  into 
segments,  as  in  the  Annelida.  The  movement 
of  the  body  is  partly  effected  by  the  cirrhi, 
and  in  part  by  the  contraction  of  the  in- 
teguments in  the  manner  of  a  worm  ;  so 
that  they  may  be  designated  Cieehi-Vebmi- 
osADA.  The  cirrhi  are  not  always  developed 
equally  on  all  sides  of  the  body,  being  some, 
times  confined  to  one  side  on  which  the 

Fig.  3— Hoi.oTHVRiA.  animal   creeps  ;  so  that  in  this   position  it 

presents,  as  it  were,  a  back  and  a  belly.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact  in  regard  to  these  animals,  that,  when 
they  are  irritated,  the  whole  of  the  viscera  are  frequently  discharged  from,  the  interior,  the  body  remaining  as 
an  empty  sac  ;  and  yet  that,  after  a  time,  the  whole  of  the  complex  digestive,  circulating,  and  respiratory  appa- 
ratus is  regenerated. 

VI.  In  the  order  SipUNcuLiDiE,  which  corresponds  with  Cuvier's  Second  Order  Apoda,  the  radiated  arrange- 
ment still  more  completely  gives  place  to  the  annular.  In  their  external  appearance  they  are  worms  ;  they  have 
no  cirrhi  ;  and  their  progression  is  entirely  accomplished,  like  that  of  worms,  by  the  contraction  of  their  inte- 
guments ;  whence  they  may  be  designated  Veemiorada.  In  the  general  structure  of  their  internal  organs,  how- 
ever, they  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  Holothuriadae  than  to  Annulose  animals,  and  must  therefore 
be  properly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  Echinodermata,  which  it  links  with  the  Articulate  series. 

The  recent  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  series  of  forms  of  Echinodermata,  which  abounded  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  earth's  history,  but  which  seems  to  have  become  entirely  extinct  before  the  Pentacrinites  were  called  into 
existence,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  institute  a  new  order,  the  Ctstides,  the  place  of  wlilch  seems  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  CrinoidecE.  the  Echinidc^,  the  AatcriadcR,  and  the  Ophinridar ;  for  it  combines  within  itself, 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  some  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  groups.  "  The  Cystidece  are 
more  or  less  spherical  bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plates,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  genus,  closely 
fitting  together  so  as  to  invest  the  entire  surface  vrith  a  compact  coat  of  mail,  except  at  four  points,  viz.  in- 
feriorly,  where  the  body  unites  with  a  stem  ;  centrally,  or  above  the  centre  on  one  side,  where  there  is  an  opening 
closed  by  valves,  supposed  with  good  reason  to  be  the  orifice  of  the  reproductive  system  ;  and  saperiorly,  where 
the  mouth  is  found,  usually  if  not  always  with  a  small  perforation,  supposed  to  be  a  vent,  alongside  of  it.  These 
parts,  viz.  the  plates  investing  the  body,  the  three  orifices  (for  the  fourth  perforation,  that  of  the  base,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  canal  of  the  stem  where  the  latter  is  well  developed),  and  probably  the  stem,  are  common  to  all 
Cystidece.  There  are  other  parts,  apparently  of  great  consequence  in  the  organization  of  the  animal,  which  are 
common  only  to  certain  members  of  the  order.  These  are  the  brachial  appendages  {arms  and  tentacula)  and 
certain  curious  organs  or  appendages  connected  with  the  plates,  to  which  the  name  of  pectinated  rhombs  may  be 
appropriately  given,"  (Professor  E.  Forbes  on  the  British  Cystidect,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  Vol.  II.]  Thus  in  the  attachment  of  the  body  by  a  stem,  the  Cystidcw  resemble  the  Crinoidea: ; 
and  some  of  the  aberrant  forms  of  these  two  orders  come  into  very  close  approximation  vrith  each  other.  In  the 
complete  enclosure  of  the  body  within  a  shell  composed  of  polygonal  plates,  they  correspond  vrith  the  EcJanid<r. 
In  the  division  of  the  body  of  certain  genera  into  lobes,  the  approach  the  ^sferitwio:;  and  the  arms,  where  they 
are  present,  are  more  nearly  aUied,  as  regards  their  structure  and  origin,  to  those  of  the  OpftiuridtE  than  to  those 
of  the  Crinoidea:. 

The  Cystid€m  and  the  CrinoidiCB  seem  to  have  been  abundant  in  the  earliest  age  of  organic  life  on  the  earth, 
namely,  the  Palcnozoic  period  ;  whilst  the  remains  of  the  more  highly  organised  Star-Jish  and  Echini  are  but  rarely 
foimd  in  the  rocks  of  that  series.  During  the  Secondary  period,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  latter 
gradually  becoming  more  numerous,  and  their  forms  more  varied  ;  the  lower  forms  of  Crinoideae  give  place  to  the 
higher,  and  these  in  their  turn  all  but  disappear ;  whilst  the  Cystidea;  seem  to  have  become  altogether  extinct 
very  early  in  that  series.  In  the  Tertiary  penod  we  find  a  close  approximation  to  the  existing  distribution  of 
Echinodermata. 
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CLASS    ACALEPH-^. 

The  classification  of  this  group  proposed  hy  Cuvierwas  founded  upon  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  animals  it  includes  ;  and  it  is  now  altogether  abandoned.  Much  remains  to  be  known,  how- 
over,  with  respect  to  the  internal  structure  of  many  of  the  tribes  with  whose  external  forms  we  are 
familiar  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  classification  yet  proposed  will  remain  without  considerable  modi- 
fication from  future  discoveries.  That  which  is  at  present  most  generally  received  is  based  on  the 
mode  of  locomotion  pecuhar  to  the  different  tribes ;  according  to  which  the  class  is  divided  into  the 
four  ordem,  Pulmograda,  Ciliograda,  Cibrhiorada,  and  Physoorada. 


The  order  Pdlmoorada.  or  Pi8copnoB«.  including  all  the  ordinary  Mcdtua;  is  characterixcd  by  the  regular 
oidal  or  circular  form  of  the  animals  composing  it.  The  body  is  of  gelatinous  texture,  uithout  any  in- 
ternal solid  skeleton  ;  the  stomach  is  placed  under  the  centre  of 
the  disk,  and  usually  opens  by  a  single  central  mouth  ;  round 
tlie  stomach  are  placed  the  ovaries,  opening  by  separate  aper- 
tiin.'S  :  the  margin  of  the  disk  is  usually  furnished  with  cirrhi  or 
tendril-like  appendages,  but  these  are  not  extensible  nor  contrac- 
tile ;  whilst  from  the  centre  of  the  disk  there  usually  proceeds 
another  set  of  appendages,  which  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
separate  tcntacula  {as  in  the  accompanying  figure),  but  are  fre- 
<]uently  united  into  a  sort  of  proboscis  which  forms  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  mouth.  The  body  moves  through  the  water  by  a  sort 
of  flapping  movement  of  the  disk,  which  is  furnished  with  mus- 
cular 6bres.  This  order  is  again  subdi\ided  by  Professor  E. 
Forbes  (On  the  British  Naked-eyed  Medusie)  into  two  sub-orders, 
the  Stcganoplhalmata,  or  hooded-eyed,  and  the  Oymnopthalmata, 
or  naked-eyed  ;  the  former  consisting  of  those  which  have  tlie 
oceUi  or  eye-like  bodies  of  their  margin  protected  by  membranous 
hoods  or  coverings  more  or  less  complicated,  whilst  the  latter 
have  the  oceUi  unprotected.  Tliis  character  may  seem  trivial ; 
but  it  serves  as  the  indication  of  a  very  important  difference  of 
internal  structure  ;  for  whilst  the  firstof  these  divisions  possesses 
a  much  ramified  and  anastomosing  system  of  vessels  spreading 
over  the  surface  of  the  disk,  the  second  has  a  very  simple  vas- 
cular apparatus,  the  circulating  canals  proceeding  to  the  margin 
either  altogether  unbranched.  or,  if  divided,  not  anastomosing 
with  one  another.  In  the  first  of  these  families  are  included  all 
.-1  Ef.At,iA.  jj^^  larger  Medusre,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  genera  Aurelia, 

Pelagia,    ChryMora.  Bhizostoma,  Cassvypea,  and  Cyanaa  ;  whilst  the   latter  comprehends   numerous  smaller  and 
more  delicate  forms,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  genera  Oceania,  jEquorea,  Get'x/onia,  and  Thaumantias. 

II.  The  form  of  the  body  in  the  Ciliooeada  is  extremely  various.  Thus  in  the  Cydippe  (formerly  called  Bcrof) 
it  is  nearly  globular  ;  whilst  in  the  Ceitura  Veneris  it  is  a  long  flat  riband.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  order,  however,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  animals  composing 
it  are  propelled  through  the  water,  not  by  the  movement  of  one  part  of  their  bodies 
upon  another,  but  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  with  which  certain  parts  of  their 
surface  are  covered.  In  Cydippe  the  cilia  form  eight  bands,  which  extend  like 
meridian-lines  from  pole  to  pole  of  the  globular  body.  In  Cestum  Veixeris,  both  edges 
of  the  long  riband-shaped  body  are  fringed  with  these  curious  filaments.  Notwith- 
standing the  wide  diiference  in  form  between  the  two  genera  just  named,  they  are 
connected  together  by  intermediate  links.  Thus  in  CaUiamra,  the  globular  body  is 
extended  laterally,  so  as  to  form  wing.like  appendages  on  either  side  ;  in  othcrgenera 
these  appendages  are  still  more  extended,  and  the  central  globe  is  lost  in  them  ; 
until  at  last  the  flat  riband-Uke  form  of  Cestum,  Veneris  is  attained.  The  position  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  has  here  two  orifices,  is  the  same  throughout  this  series  ; 
for  whilst  in  Cydippe  it  runs  from  pole  to  polo  of  the  globe  (Fig.  5),  in  Cestum.  Veneris  '"^*^""^- 
it  is  equally  short  and  straight,  running  across  the  body  at  the  middle  of  its  length.  In  no  animal  of  this  order 
is  there  anything  like  an  internal  skeleton,  the  whole  body  being  gelatinous.  In  Cydippe,  however,  the  bands 
upon  which  the  cilia  are  seated  are  of  firmer  texture  than  the  rest.  Many  of  these  animals  are  very  active  in 
their  movements,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  sluggish  Pulmograda.  The  Cydippe  pUeus,  a  species  very  abun- 
dant on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  is  particularly  energetic.  It  is  provided  with  two  long  tendril-like 
filaments,  arising  from  the  bottom  of  two  cavities  iu  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  ;  and  each  of  them  is  furnished 
with  lateral  branches.     These  filaments  can  be  entirely  retracted  within  the  two  cavities  of  the  body,  bo  that 
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they  are  not  visible  externally  ;  and  are  put  lorth  at  the  will  oi  tne  animal,  the  main  filaments  being  first  ejected, 
apparently  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavity,  and  the  lateral  tendrils  then  uncoiling. 

III.  The  CiRBHiGHADA  form  a  small  group,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  cartilaginous  internal  skeleton, 
and  by  the  possession  of  very  numerous  contractile  cirrhi  or  tentacula  surrounding  the  mouth,  by  the  movements  . 
of  which  the  animal  is  slowly  propelled  through  the  water.  In  Porpita,  the  body  forms  a  circular  disk,  and  the 
cartilaginous  skeleton  is  flat.  In  Veklla  the  body  is  oval,  and  the  cartilaginous  disk  has  a  vertical  plate  i-ising 
from  it,  which  acts  as  a  sail  when  these  beautiful  little  animals  are  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
stomach  in  these  animals  is  a  simple  flask-like  cavity,  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and  having  but  one 
orifice,  which  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  proboscis. 

IV.  The  order  Phtsograda  corresponds  with  the  Hydrostaiica  of  Cuvier.  In  this  group  we  lose  altogether  the 
ra(/i(i(«(i  form,  but  have  a  lateral  symmetry  ;  the  two  halves  of  the  body,  divided  by  a  plane  passing  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  being  similar  to  each  other.  The  anatomy  of  the  Physalia  has  been  carefully  investigated 
of  late,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  in  some  respects  different  from  the  description  given  by  Cuvier.     There  is  a 

r  proper  digestive  cavity,  entirely  distinct  from  the  air-sac,  and  situated  underneath 

one  of  its  extremities  ;  this  has  no  single  mouth,  but  receives  its  supplies  of  aliment 
through  a  number  of  flask-shaped  appendages  which  hang  down  beneath,  each 
having  an  orifice  at  its  extremity,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  sucker.  These  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  long  contractile  tentacula,  which  are  employed  for  grasping 
prey,  at  the  same  time  paralyzing  it  by  means  of  their  peculiar  stinging  power 
These  tentacula  can  be  drawn  up  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  air-bladder,  and  mav 
be  then  suddenly  shot  forth  to  a  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  In  this  manner 
they  attack  small  fishes,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  probably  draw 
them  within  reach  of  the  suctorial  appendages.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  this  animal  to 
have  the  single  mouth  replaced  by  numerous  minute  orifices  ;  for  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Rhizo^ma  among  the  Pulmograda. 


A  most  unexpeetcd  connection  has  been  recently  discovered  between  the  Pulmo- 
grade  Aedleph<v,  and  the  Uydra/orm  Polypes;  which  shows  that  the  two  classes,  how- 
!  ever  dissimilar  in  their  aspect  and  structure,  are  very  closely  united  to  each  other, 
crest?"  '"'"'^''^*  ''*  °"^"'''™'''^°'^^  and  should  even  be  included  in  the  same  group.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  many 
species  of  the  Pulm>grade  Acalcphce,  both  hood^d-eyed  and  7«ifced-eyed-aud  therefore,  probably,  the  whole  order- 
begin  life  in  a  true  polypoid  state,  and  only  acquire  the  Mcdusan  character  after  a  series  of  very  remarkable  meta- 
morphoses. On  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the  animals  known  as  Bydraform  Polypes  produce, 
by  gemmation,  bodies  which  are  in  all  respects  true  Medusa;,  and  which  are  charged  with  the  production  of  ova, 
from  which  anew  generation  of  Polypes  shall  arise.  The  latter  part  of  this  interesting  series  of  phenomena 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Polypifera  ;  of  the  development  of  the  3/edwsfF,  as  made  known  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Sars,  Siebold,  Steenstrup,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell,  a  brief  account  wUl  now  be  given. 

From  the  egg  of  the  Medusm  is  first  produced  a  minute  disk,  very  much  resembling  an  iafusory  animalcule, 
and  moving  through  the  water  by  the  action  of  the  ciUa  with  which  its  body  is  fringed  {Fig.  7,  a)  ;  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  is  a  minute  depression,  by  which  it  afterwards  becomes  attached.  After  about  three  days, 
the  embryo  attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  object 
(as  at  6)  ;  the  form  of  the  body  begins  to  change 
from  the  cylindrical  to  the  club-shaped  (c,  d)  ; 
and  the  cilia  of  its  surface  disappear.  The  upper 
end  is  now  flattened  ;  the  position  of  the  mouth 
is  marked  out  by  a  depression  in  its  centre, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  elevated  margin ;  and 
four  indistinct  tubercles,  the  rudiments  of  ten- 
tacula, are  seen  around  it,  (This  is  shown  at  e, 
which  represents  an  individual  in  the  condition 
of  d,  but  seen  from  above.)  The  tubercles  gra- 
dually elongate  into  tentacula  ;  a  true  mouth  is 
seen  in  the  centre,  and  tentacula  spring  up  be- 
tween the  preceding  ;  and  the  body  gradually 
assumes  the  form  of  the  Hydra.  These  changes 
are  represented  in  Figs.  /,  g,  h,  i,  ;',  and  k  ;  Fig. 
y»  being  a  view  taken  from  above  of  the  animal 
the  stage  /;  and  Fig.  k  being  a  corresponding 
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view  of  the  stage  j.  Now  in  this  condition,  the  animal  is  in  every  essential  particular,  a  true  Polype;  and  has 
been  repeatedly  so  described.  It  remains  attached  by  its  base  to  one  spot,  draws  its  food  into  its  mouth  by 
means  of  its  arms,  and  these  contract  when  the  stomach  is  distended,  and  cannot  then  be  irritated  to  movement. 
Not  only  docs  it  live  as  a  Polype,  but  it  also  reproduces  itself  as  a  polype  ;  for  polype-buds  are  not  unfrequently 
seen  to  issue  from  its  sides  (Fig.  7, 1) ;  these  become  detached  and  form  new  individuals,  just  as  in  the  Hydra.  Thus 
from  a  single  individual,  a  whole  colony  may  be  produced  ;  and  these  may  all  continue  in  the  polypoid  condition 
for  many  months,  or  even  years.  But  under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, an  entirely  new  series  of  changes  at  last  takes  place.  The  body  assumes  a  more  elongated  cylindrical  form 
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than  it  previously  possessed  ;  and  a  constriction  or  indentation  is  seen  around  tliis  cylinder,  Just  below  tne  rin)* 
tluit  surrounds  the  mouth  and  gives  origin  to  the  tentncula  (Kig.  8,  a.)  Similar  constrictions  are  soon  rt-puutvd 
around  the  lower  parts  of  tlie  cylinder,  so  as  to  give  to  tlio  whole 
bomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  rouleau  of  coins  (b).  Still,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  fleshy  bulb, — somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  original 
polype,  is  left  at  the  base.  The  number  of  tlie  circles  is  indcH. 
nite,  and  all  are  not  formed  at  once  ;  now  constrictions  appear- 
ing below,  after  the  upper  portions  have  been  detached.  As 
many  as  twenty-seven  disks  Iiavo  thus  been  progressively  sepa- 
rated in  one  animal.  The  constrictlunfi  then  gradually  deepen, 
so  as  almost  to  divide  the  cylinder  Into  a  pile  of  distinct  saucer- 
liko  bodies  ;  the  divisions  being  most  complete  above,  and  the 
upper  disks  often  presenting  a  considerable  increase  in  tlieir 
diameter.  As  the  disks  thus  become  more  distinct  from  each 
other,  anil  of  enlarged  dimensions,  tlieir  edges  are  no  longer 
plain  but  lobed  (c) ;  and  the  lobes  soon  present  the  clefts  and 
ocelli  characteristic  of  the  detached  Medusa;.  Up  to  this  period 
the  tentacula  of  the  original  polype  surmounted  the  highest  of 
the  disks  ;  and  a  general  coiitriiction  and  relaxation  of  tlie  whole 
cylinder,  causing  the  intervals  between  the  disks  to  be  diminished 
ur  Increased,  might  be  occasionally  seen  to  take  place-  But  before 
the  detachment  of  the  topmost  disk,  the  circle  of  tentacula  by 
which  It  was  originally  surrounded  disappears,— in  what  precise 
manner  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  and  meanwhile  a  new  circle 
of  tentacula  is  developed  upon  the  sunmiit  of  the  bulb  that  re- 
mains below  the  pile  of  disks.  At  last,  a  sort  of  convulsive 
movement  takes  place  in  the  topmost  and  largest  disk,  which 
becomes  detached  and  swims  freely  away  ;  and  the  same  series 
of  changes  takes  place  from  above  downwards,  until  the 
wjiole  pile  of  disks  is  detached  and  converted  into  free-swim- 
0  minp  MedusiE.    (Atdis  shown  the  lower  part  of  the  compound 

Fifi.  3.— Production    of    MRnrsA— Hiiis    from      structure,   the  disks  of  which  have  nearly  separated  from  each 
I'oi.vpB  BoDip.s;  o,  6,  c,  (i,  suci-MHTc  sw^es  other.)   But  the  original polt/poid  body  still  remain^,  and  may  return 

to  its  polypoid  life  and  gemmiparous  production,  becoming  the  progenitor  of  a  new  colony  of  hydne,  each  one 
of  which  may  develope  in  its  turn  a  pile  of  medusa-disks.  This  last  fact,  which  we  owe  to  the  patient  and  long- 
continued  observations  of  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell,  is  of  fundamental  importance  ;  as  proving  that  the  curious  process 
now  described  is  not,  as  maintained  by  some,  a  subdivision  of  the  polypoid  body  into  medusa-disks  ;  but  that  It  is 
a  gemmiparoxts  production  of  Medusa-buds  from  the  polypoid  body,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  examples 
^\ill  hereafter  be  described  under  the  head  of  Ilydraform  Polypes  ;  save  that  the  buds  are  here  developed  between 
the  body  and  the  tentacular  circle,  instead  of  being  protruded,  as  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  sides  of  the  body. 

The  disks  thus  detached,  altJiough  Medusan  in  their  character,  arc  far  from  possessing  the  form  or  structure 
they  are  ultimately  to  present.  This  is  attained  during  the  progress  of  the: 
of  development  of  different  parts,  rather  than  by 
an  entire  metamorphosis.  The  segments  or  lobes 
of  the  margin  increase  very  little  in  size,  whilst  the 
intervals  between  them  gradually  fill  up  ;  tubular 
prolongations  of  the  stomach  extend  themselves 
over  the  disk,  and  its  border  becomes  furnished 
with  long  pendent  prehensile  tentacles.  The  mouth, 
which  even  in  the  youngest  detached  animal  allows 
of  being  greatly  extended  and  protruded,  is  quad- 
rangular, and  presents  four  extensible  angles. 
These  angles  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  four- 
sided  oral  tube  or  proboscis  ;  so  that,  in  the  more 
advanced  animals,  the  mouth  appears  as  if  it  had 
split  during  the  growth  into  four  lobes  ;  and  the 
minute  serratures  which  appear  on  the  edges  of 
these  are  the  commencement  of  the  lobes  and 
fringes  which  are  observed  on  the  tentacula  of  the 

adult  animal.     The  reproductive  organs  are  atlast  evolved,  the  sexes  being  kept  distinct ;  ; 
ova  are  produced,  from  which  the  animalcular  embryo  is  developed  as  before  into  a  polypoid  body. 

The  propagation  of  the  MeduscB  is  not  only  effected  by  ova,  but  also  in  some  instances  by  gemmation  ;  another 
indication  of  their  close  alliance  to  Zoophytes.  This  has  been  observed  by  Sars  in  Cytais  octopnnctata  [Lizzia  of 
Professor  E.  Forbes,  op.  cit.),  and  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  in  two  species  of  Sarsia.  In  the  former  case,  the 
gt-mmffi  are  produced  from  the  externiil  wall  of  the  stomach  ;  in  Sarsia  gemmi/cra,  they  grow  from  the  lower  p»rt 
of  the  peduncle,  or  proboscis-like  prolongation  of  the  mouth  ;  and  in  Sarsia  proli/cra  they  spring  from  the  bases 
of  the  tentacula  that  hang  from  1 


:  growth,  by  a  difference  : 
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CLASS   POLYPI. 

Of  this  class,  now  more  commonly  termed  Polypifeba,  much  more  is  now  known  than  was  known 
to  Cuvier ;  and  his  classification  has  altogether  given  place  to  one  in  which  the  primary  characters  are 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  animal,  that  derived  from  the  compound  mass  or  polypidom  being  of 
secondary  importance.  The  separation  of  the  Carnosi  or  Aciiniform  polypes  from  the  Gelalinosi  or 
Sydraform  polypes,  was,  as  we  shall  see,  quite  correct;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of 
the  solitary  genera  from  the  compound  forms  of  the  same  groups  was  altogether  erroneous.  Thus 
among  the  Coraliiferi  of  Cuvier,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  family  is  composed  of  Hydraform 
polypes ;  the  second  is  made  up  of  one  genus  (Cellularia)  which  is  not  a  Zoophyte  at  all,  but  a  MoUus- 
can,  and  of  another  (Corallina)  which  is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  of  vegetable  character;  whilst 
the  third  is  a  heterogenous  assemblage  of  MoUuscans,  with  Actiniform  and   Alcyonian  Polypes,  and 


The  primary  division  of  the  Cuvierian  Polypifera  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  into  Betozoa  and 
Anthozoa  ;  the  former  being  truly  MoUuscans,  and  properly  forming  part  of  the  class  Tunicata  ; 
whilst  the  latter  are  true  Radiated  animals.  To  the  latter  alone,  therefore,  ought  the  name  of  Zoo- 
phytes to  be  restricted.  An  outline  view  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  each  group  will  now 
be  given. 


BEYOZOA. 

If  we  imagine  the  minute  tentacula  which  fringe  the  oral  orifice  of  many  Ascidians  to  be  greatly 
prolonged  and  clothed  with  cilia,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  respiratory  chamber  or  dilated  pharynx 
is  contracted,  we  shall  have  the  likeness  in  its  most  important  characters,  of  the  animal  of  the  Flustra, 
Bowerbankia,  or  any  other  Bryozoon.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  until  the  structure  of  these  animals 
had  been  investigated,  the  stony  and  horny  fabrics  which  they  form  should  have  been  regarded  as  poly- 
pidoms.  And  even  since  the  wide  differences  in  conformation  between  the  Bryozoa  and  the  Anthozoa 
have  been  made  known,  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  have  been  frequently  ranked  among  the  Poly- 
pifera. The  discovery  of  the  gemmiparous  development  of  the  true  Tunicata,  however,  has  removed 
one  of  the  great  boundaries  that  seemed  to  divide  them  from  the  Bryozoa ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  forms  among  the  latter  that  present  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  former,  and  more  espeeially  the  discovery  that  their  nervous 
system  is  not  formed  upon  the  radiated  type,  but  consists  of  a  single  ganglion 
placed  between  the  two  orifices,  as  in  the  Tunicata,  have  led  to  their  entire 
detachment  from  the  class  Polypifera,  and  their  removal  to  the  MoUuscan  series. 
The  grounds  of  this  separation,  and  the  relations  of  the  Bryozoa  to  the 
Tunicata  and  Polypifera  respectively,  will  be  better  understood  when  the 
structure  of  the  animals  has  been  examined.  To  this,  therefore,  we  now 
proceed,  taking  as  our  type  a  very  common  British  species,  the  Botverbankia 
densa,  in  which,  from  the  isolation  and  transparency  of  the  shell  or  sheath, 
the  internal  arrangement  can  be  very  distinctly  seen.  The  animal  of  the 
Bowerbankia,  when  the  tentacula  are  fully  expanded,  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  the  cell  does  not  nearly  extend  to  the  base  of  the  tentacula ;  the 
animal  can  be  retracted,  however,  so  as  to  be  completely  protected  by  the  cell, 
the  edges  of  which  are  drawn  in  so  as  to  close  the  aperture.  The  cells  of  the 
Bowerbankia  are  horny  in  their  texture,  and  arise  separately  from  a  sort  of 
stolon  or  creeping  stem,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  separate  individuals 
of  the  Porophora  (see  Appendix  to  Mollusca,  Fig.  7) :  in  many  other  genera, 
however,  a  solid  calcareous  fabric  is  produced,  in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded ; 
whilst  in  other  instances,  again,  this  fabric  is  soft  in  its  texture,  being  sometimes 
gelatinous  as  in  the  compound  Ascidians,  in  other  instances  spongy  as  in  the 
Alcyonian  Polypes.  The  tentacula,  of  which  there  are  ten  in  the  Bowerbankia,  but  a  greater 
ifimber  in  many  other  genera,  are  always  furnished  with  cilia ;  by  this  character  these   animals  are 
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at  once  distinguished  from  the  minute  Hydraform  Polypes  which  most  resemble  them,  the  arms  of  the 
latter  being  never  furnished  with  these  appendages.  The  mouth  leads  to  a  wide  funnel-shaped  tube, 
the  pharynx,  which  soon  contracts  into  a  narrower  canal  or  oesophagus,  that  terminates  at  its  lower 
end  in  the  digestive  cavity.  The  first  part  of  this  is  an  organ  which  seems  closely  to  resemble  a 
gizzard;  it  is  a  globular  form,  and  has  two  dark  spots  upon  its  sides,  from  which  radiating  lines  are 
seen ;  and  these  seem  to  be  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  whose  office  it  is  to  effect  the  trituration 
of  the  food,  by  means  of  teeth  projecting  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  gizzard  opens  at  its 
lower  end  into  a  larger  bag,  which  is  the  true  digestive  stomach.  Its  walls  are  thickly  studded  with 
spots  of  a  rich  brown  colour ;  these  appear  to  be  caused  by  minute  follicles  or  sacs  opening  from  its 
cavity  and  secreting  bile,  thus  constituting  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  liver.  From  the  upper  part 
of  the  stomach,  and  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  gizzard,  arises  the  intestine,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  surrounded  by  vibratile  cilia.  This  passes  up  as  a  straight  tube  by  the  side  of  the  eso- 
phagus, and  terminates  by  a  proper  anal  aperture  outside  the  circle  of  tentacula.  The  whole  of  this 
complex  digestive  apparatus  floats  freely  within  the  general  cavity  formed  by  the  membrane  that  lines 
the  cell ;  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  a  clear  fluid,  and  by  the  muscles  which  project  the 
animal  from  the  cell,  and  which  retract  it  within  that  envelope.  This  space  communicates  with  the 
cavity  of  the  stem,  and  also  with  the  interior  of  the  tentacula.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  definite 
circulating  system,  neither  heart  nor  blood-vessels  being  discoverable.  The  propagation  of  these  ani- 
mals takes  place  in  two  ways — by  gemmce  or  buds — and  by  ova  or  eggs.  The  buds  are  developed  in 
Bowerbankia,  and  in  other  genera  whose  cells  arise  separately  from  a  stolon,  from  the  stem  itself;  but 
in  those  in  which  the  cells  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no  common  stem,  aa  in  the 
Fluslra,  the  cells  bud  off  from  each  other. 

Now  if  we  scrutinize  these  characters,  we  shall  see  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  rather 
MoUuscan  than  Zoophytic.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  true  Polypes  use  their  arms  to  grasp  their  food  and 
to  convey  it  to  the  mouth,  and  the  arms  are  destitute  of  cilia.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Ascidians 
and  all  other  Acephalous  Mollusca,  the  nutritive  matter  is  drawn  in  by  a  ciliary  current,  which  also 
serves  to  aerate  the  fluids.  Thus,  although  the  arms  of  the  Bryozoa  very  commonly  present  a  circular 
arrangement,  they  may  be  considered  as  representing,  in  their  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
the  ciliated  branchial  sac  of  the  Ascidian.  But  they  do  not  by  any  means  constantly  present  this  radial 
symmetry.  Thus  in  the  Plumafella,  a  beautiful  freshwater  genus  belonging  to  the  order  Hippocrepia, 
the  ciliated  arms  are  set  upon  two  lobes  or  projections,  one  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  The  structure 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  decidedly  MoUuscan.  In  no  true  Polype  is  there  a  separate  intestine  or 
anal  orifice ;  and  the  existence  of  a  gizzard-like  organ,  and  of  the  rudiment  of  a  liver  (exactly  resembling 
that  found  in  the  lowest  Tunicata)  are  also  characters  of  elevation.  The  most  important  of  all  the  single 
characters  furnished  by  the  anatomy  of  these  animals  is  their  nervous  system  ;  which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  decidedly  MoUuscan,  The  absence  of  a  heart  and  distinct  circulating  system  is,  it  is  true,  a  Zoo- 
phytic character ;  but  we  have  found  that,  even  in  the  true  Tunicata,  the  circulation  possessed  a  want 
of  constancy  which  indicated  a  tendency  towards  degradation.  The  propagation  by  gemmation,  al- 
though formerly  supposed  to  be  a  character  exclusively  Zoophytic,  is  now  known  to  belong  also  to  the 
Tunicated  Mollusca;  from  this,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Zoophytic 
nature  of  these  animals.  And  although  many  of  their  compound  fabrics  have  a  stony  density,  and 
closely  resemble  the  solid  polypidoms  of  the  Anthozoa,  yet  in  others,  especially  among  the  freshwater 
species,  we  find  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  gelatinous  bed  or  leathery  crust  in  which  the  compound 
Ascidians  are  lodged.  And  if  wc  imagined  calcarous  matter  to  be  deposited  in  this  bed  or  crust,  we 
should  have  a  strong  fabric  resembling  that  of  many  Bryozoa.  In  their  power  of  projecting  their 
bodies  from  their  cells,  the  Bryozoa  mast  be  admitted  to  resemble  Polypes  rather  than  Tunicata  ;  but 
this  is  a  character  of  no  particular  importance ;  and  some  approaches  to  it  are  seen  among  the  com- 
pound Ascidians. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Bryozoa  given  by  Dr.  Johnston  (British  Zoophytes,  second 
edition).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  polype  &ni  polypidom  are  not  properly  applicable  to 
these  animals  and  their  compound  fabric. 

Oedee  I.— infdndibulata. 

Natives  of  the  sea.  Polypes  compound,  the  mouth  surrounded  with  ciliated,  filiform,  retractile  tentacula, 
which  form  an  uniuterrupted  circle  ;  ova  ciliated. 
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Scc'tiou  A.  Poiypiaoms  calcareous  ;  the  cells  tubular  vrii\i  a  round  terminal  aperture  uncovered  by  an  operculum. 
Family  1.   Tubidiporida:     Polypidoms  multiform,  massive  or  erustaceous. 
Family  2.   Crisiada^.     Folypidoms  confervoid,  jointed. 
Section  B.  Folypidoms  calcareous  or  membrane-calcareous,   multiform,    composed  of  oblong  or  oviform  cells, 
whose  subterminal  aperture  is  closed  by  a  membranous  fold  or  operculum. 

Family  3.  Eucratiadfe.   Folypidoms  branched  in  a  confervoid  manner ;  cells  oblong  ;  no  ovarian  capsules. 
Family  4.   CeUeporldcc.   Folypidoms  massive  or  erustaceous,  composed  of  ovate  cells  in  juxta-position,  the 

aperture  terminal,  often  furnished  with  a  globular  capsule. 
Family  5.  Escharida:.     Folypidoms  multiform,  composed  of  oblong  aub-quadrangular  cells,   disposed  in  a 
semi-alternating  series  ;  the  cells  conjunct,   horizontal  to  the  plane  of  axis,  with  a  subterminal  or 
lateral  aperture,  usually  covered  with  an  ovarian  capsule. 
Section  C.  Folypidoms  sponge-like,  fleshy,  polymorphous  ;  the  cells  irregular  in  disposition,  immersed,  with  a 
contractile  aperture  ;  no  external  ovarian  capsules. 
Family  6.  UalcyoneUea. 
Section  D.  Folypidoms  confervoid,  horny,  fistular  ;  the  polype-cells  free. 

Family  7.    Vesioulariadce.  Body  of  the  Folype  separate  from  the  parietes  of  the  cell,  which  is  deciduous. 
Family  8.  Pcdicdlincc.  Body  of  the  Folype  adnate  to  the  cell. 

Order  II.— HIPPOCllEFIA. 
Lacustrine  or  natives  of  fresh  water.     Polypes  compound,  the  mouth  surrounded  with  ciliated  retractile  tenta- 
cula,  interrupted  or  depressed  on  one  side,  so  as  to  assume  a  crescentie  or  horse-shoe  form  ;  ova  unciliated. 
Section  A.  Polype-mass  floating. 

Family  I.   C'risttttcUidce. 
Section  B.  Polype-mass  rooted. 

Family  2.  J'luTnatellida'.  Folypu-mass  niassivt-  or  confervoid  ;  inarticulate. 


Family  3.  PaJndiceUidw.     Folype-mass  confervoid,  jointed. 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  Bryozoa  should  be  associated  the  very  curious  group  of  Foramini/era,  placed  by 
Cuvier  among  the  Cephalopoda.  The  structure  of  the  animals  has  not  been  yet  made  out,  however,  with  sufficient 
precision  to  enable  their  exact  position  in  the  zoological  scale  to  be  determined. 

The  Bryozoa  are  diffused  through  all  latitudes,  and  they  appear  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
earth's  history ;  many  of  the  (so-called)  corals  of  the  palaeozoic  series  belonging  to  this  division.  Their  massive 
stony  structures  would  seem  to  have  been  formerly  more  abundant  in  our  own  seas  than  they  are  at  present ; 
wliole  reefs  having  been  produced  by  their  growth,  as  they  are  in  the  tropical  seas  by  the  growth  of  the  existing 
corjils  of  the  iaineli'/orm  kind  presently  to  be  described. 


ANTHOZOA. 

The  Anthozoa,  or  true  Polpyi^  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  perfect  radial  symmetry 
of  their  internal  structure,  as  well  a.s  of  their  external  conlormation.  Their  nervous  system  has  not 
been  clearly  made  out;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  really  exist  in  a  distinct  condition,  it 
forms  a  ring  surrounding  the  mouth.  The  digestive  cavity  has  no 
intestine  nor  anal  orifice ;  but  in  many  compound  Polypefera  it  is 
prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  joins  a  system  of  canals  by 
which  the  stomachs  of  the  several  Polypes  are  connected  with  each 
other.  The  tentacula  are  never  clothed  with  cilia.  The  class  may 
be  divided  into  the  orders  Hydroida,  or  Hi/draforin  Fo\y\ies ; 
Belianthoida,  or  Actini/orm  Polypes  ;  and  Asteroida,  or  AlcyO' 
nian  Polypes.  By  some,  however,  the  two  latter  orders  are  regarded 
as   forming  one  group,  equivalent  to  the  Hydroida. 

Ordee  I.-HYDROIDA. 

This  order  is  made  up  of  simple  and  composite  structures,  of  which  the  Hy- 
dra is  the  type  (see  text,  p.  654).  It  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any 
cavity  around  the  stomach  ;  the  wall  of  the  digestive  cavity  and  the  ex- 
ternal integument  of  the  body  being  merely  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of 
the  same  membrane.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  slender  tentacula,  which 
are  beset  with  little  points  that  seem  to  have  a  stinging  power;  and  by 
Fig.  11.-  Hydra  ■  "  muuih.  the  agency  of  these  arms  the  food  is  grasped  and  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 

They  are  nearly  all  marine,  and  are  found  in  all  latitudes.  In  some  of  the  solitary  and  nearly  all  the  com- 
posite species,  the  external  integument  possesses  a  horny  consistence  ;  and  thus  are  fonned  more  or  less  perfect 
polype-cells,  within  which  the  body  is  lodged.  The  mode  in  which  these  structures  are  increased  by  gemmation 
frequently  gives  them  a  very  phiiit-like  aspect.    The  Hydra  produces  buds,  which  at  first  project  from  the  side 
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oi  Its  bony  as  littto  knoos  or  protul]cranco8,  o>«t  gradually  acquire  the  form  and  structuie  of  the  original  ;  and 
these,  when  thoy  Imvo  arrived  at  maturity  and  are  able  to  muiiitnln  their  own  existence,  become  detached  and 
live  Independently.  Before  this  scparution  takes  place,  however,  but  nfler  their  stomoch  and  tentacula  are  fully 
developed,  the  digestive  eavities  of  the  young  Hydro)  {uf  which  several  may  exist  at  once  upon  one  stock)  are 
connected  with  that  of  the  parent  by  an  aperture  in  their  footstalks;  aud  tiuids  ciMi  pasn  readily  from  one  to  the 
other.  Now  tliis  is,  iu  fact,  the  essential  condition  of  such  a  com- 
pound structure  as  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  12 ;  fur  all  the  polypes 
in  such  a  structure  have  been  in  reality  produced  by  getninution  from 
a  single  individual ;  and  their  digestive  cavities  are  uuitcd  by  tubes 
which  proceed  front  the  base  of  each,  along  the  stalk,  to  communicate 
with  the  cavity  of  the  central  stem.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  however, 
in  the  compound  polypus  of  tliis  order— viz.  tliat  the  vitality  seems 
rather  to  exist  iu  the  6tem  and  brunches  than  iu  the  polypes  seated 
upon  them  ;  for  the  polypus  uot  unfrequently  die,  are  cast  off, 
and  then  renewed,  like  Mie  U-uves  of  a  tree.  A  circulation  of  fluid 
may  be  seen  to  take  place  within  the  stem  and  branches  of  many  of 
tlio  compound  Hydroida.  Like  that  of  the  Aacidians,  It  is  reversed 
at  intervals  ;  tlio  flow  being  sometimes  very  rapid,  then  slackening 
and  stopping,  and  then  recommencing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
sometimes  after  an  interval,  sometimes  immediately. 

The  study  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Hydroida  has  disclosed  some 
very  curious  facts.  Itesides  propagating  itself  by  buds,  iu  the  manner 
iust  described,  the  Jlydra,  towards  the  approach  of  winter,  forms 
ovisacs  in  the  membranous  substance  of  its  body  near  the  foot ; 
whilst  spermatic  vesicles  are  formed  in  like  manner  near  the  oral 
extremity.  These  discharge  their  contents — ova  and  spermatozoa— 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  from  the  fertilized  ova  it  is  probable  tliat  a 
new  generation  of  Hydra:  is  developed.  In  the  compound  Hydroida, 
however,  we  do  not  find  either  eggs  or  gemma;  produced  from  the 
bodies  of  the  individual  polypes.  For  the  extension  of  tlie  parent 
structure,  new  polype-cells  and  polypes  are  cvolvod  from  the  stem 
aud  branches;  whilst  for  the  production  of  an  entirely  new  genera- 
tion, we  find  a  very  distinct  and  most  remarkable  provision.  In 
many  of  the  solitary  or  slightly  branching  genera  of  the  marine 
no.  12.-Campani'i.abia.  Hydroida,  belonging  to  the  family  TxihuXarida;  the  bodyof  the  polype 

produces  buds  altogether  unlike  itself;  these  buds  are.  in  fact,  true  3f.:dt«<r.  and  have  been  described 
their  detachment  and  their  attainment  of  their  complete  form.     It  is  by  the  Medusce  which  freely  « 
the  water,  and  which  thus  go  to  form  new  colonies  elsewhere,  that  the  true  oiya  are  produce.- 
at  first  into  polypes ;  these  polypes  evolve  Medusa-buds  ;  and  from  the  mature  Medusa,  ov 
from  which  a  new  generation  arises,  to  go  through  the  same  curious  series  of  phenomena, 
culty  in  perceiving  here  a  close  analogy  with  the  history  of  vegetable  development.     Th^- 
essentially  the  same  thing  ;  from  it  spring  in  the  one  case  a  stem  and  lei 
these  may  extend  by  gemmation  to  any  degree,  producing  new  leaves  or  r 
set  of  buds  appears,  the  fiower-buds  and  the  Medusa,  containing  distinct 
are  again  generated.     The  only  difference  that  even  seems  essential,  r 
but  this  is  only  that  they  may  possess  locomotive  pow 
ova  may  be  widely  scattered  through  the  ocean. 

In  other  Compound  Hydroida,  however,  there  is  a  disiinct  apparatus  for  the  development  of  the  Medusa-buds. 
This  eonsists  of  a  large  ceU  or  capsule,  which  w as  formerly  designated  as  an  "ovarian  vesicle,"  bemg  supposed 
to  produce  ova  from  which  new  polypes  arise.  But  it  is  now  known  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the  bodies 
roaUy  generated  in  them  are  StedusaJ»as,  which  become  detached  (sometimes  in  a  very  immature  form),  and 
swim  forth  to  deposit  their  ova.  from  which  a  new  generation  of  polypes  will  arise,  in  some  distant  spot.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  <7amp,m«Ja>-M<r ;  but  whether  the  "gemmules"  which  issue  from  the  ovanan 
vesicles  of  "the  ^ertu^ai-ido-  are  of  the  same  nature,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Hydraform  Polypes  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Pulmograde  Medusa;,  that 
they  cannot  be  justly  separated  from  each  ot  ler.    For  whilst  the  animals  best  known  to  us  as  Jfc<i>««  can  be 
shown  to  pass  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  the  Polyfoid  condition,  the  animals  best  known  to  us  as  Bydnform 
Polypes  are  sexually  propagated  by  Medtnan  bodies  springing  from  them  by  gemmation. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Johnston's  classification  of  this  order  ;— 

Section  A.— Ovisacs  or  bulbules  naked,  bud-like,  pullulating  from  the  bases  of  the  tentacula. 
Family  1.  Corynidtx.     Polypes  naked,  or  wiOi  only  a  rudimentary  polypidom. 
Family  2.   Tuhtilaridj:.    Polypidom  fistular  ;  the  tentacula  nhorled. 
Section  B.  Ovisacs  in  the  form  of  horny  capsules  or  vesicles  scattered  on  the  polypidoms,  and  deciduous. 
Family  .3.  .S«rlii!nrt<J<r.     Cells  of  the  pol}-pes  sessile. 
Family  5.  CampoiiuJarido-.     Polype-cells  on  ringed  stalks. 
Section  C.  Polypes  propagating  by  buds  and  ova,  which  develope  themselves  on  and  in  the  body  of  the  parent. 
Family  5.  Bydraidce. 
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«  Oeder  II.— HELIANTHOIDA. 

This  order  derives  its  designation  from  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  polypes  it  includes  to  a  sun-flower  or 
other  composite  blossom.  The  common  Actinia  may  be  taken  as  its  type  ;  and  all  the  animals  which  it  includes 
are  constructed  nearly  upon  the  same  model.  The  body  is  composed  of  a  stomach  possessing  walls  of  its  own, 
and  suspended  by  vertical  partitions  which  pass  ia  a  radiating  direction  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  the  general  integument,  so  as  to  divide  the  intervening  space  into  numerous  chambers.  The  stomach  is  closed 
at  the  bottom,  as  are  also  the  surrounding  chambers ;  and  this  is  equally 
the  case  In  the  compound  species  as  in  the  solitary.  The  radiating  parti- 
tions have  openings,  by  which  the  chambers  communicate  with  each  other ; 
and  there  is  also  a  free  passage  from  them  into  the  hollow  tentacula,  which 
are  provided  with  orifices  at  the  extremity,  that  can  be  opened  or  closed  by 
the  animal.  Water  is  sometimes  taken  in  by  these  orifices,  so  as  to  distend 
^  the  radiating  chambers  and  the  tentacula ;  and  is  then  ejected  with  consi- 
derable force  through  the  same  apertures.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  respiratory  process ;  the  whole  interior  of  .the  chambers,  into  which 
the  water  is  received,  being  covered  with  vibratile  cilia.  These  chambers, 
however,  are  specially  intended  for  the  development  of  the  ova.     1 


o,  cai-i'ty  of  stomnch,  A  Burrounding  cimmi/cri.'  form  plaited  masses,  attached  along  the  inner  border  of  some  of  tlie  vertical 
leaflets  which  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the  stomach.  The  ova  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  substance  of  these 
masses,  and  to  escape,  by  the  rupture  of  the  membranous  envelope  of  the  ovarium,  into  the  interseptal  spaces. 
The  embrj'O  is  sometimes  discharged  through  the  tentacular  orifices,  as  a  mere  "gemmule;"  but  it  is  not 
unfrequently  retained  witliin  the  body  of  the  parent  until  it  has  undergone  a  further  development,  and  ac- 
quired a  stomach,  mouth,  and  tentacula  of  its  own.  Young  Actinice  in  this  condition  seem  to  be  discharged, 
not  by  the  tentacular  orifices,  wliich  are  too  minute  to  give  them  passage,  but  by  the  mouth  ;  although  the 
manner  in  which  they  pass  from  the  ovarial  chambers  into  the  stomach  is  yet  an  unsolved  mystery.  Besides  the 
ovaria,  these  radiating  chambers  contain  numerous  long  convoluted  tubuli,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  male 
organs.    According  to  some,  however,  the  sexes  are  distinct. 

The  Actinice  proper  do  not  usually  increase  by  gemmation  j  but  this  mode  of  Increase  has  been  observed  by  Sir 
J.  G.  Dalyell  in  one  species,  from  the  expanded  base  of  which  small  portions  occasionally  detach  themselves, 
which  subsequently  become  perfect  Actini'j;  In  numerous  other  species  of  the  order  we  meet  with  some  form  of 
gemmiparous  production,  which  gives  rise  to  compound  structures,  resembling  those  of  the  other  polypes,  but 
usually  much  more  massive.  Thus  in  the  Zoanthus,  we  find  animals  that  agree  with  the  Actiniae  In  their  general 
organization,  springing  from  a  common  base,  which  Is  sometimes  broad  and  flat,  but  more  commonly  a  sort  of 
creeping  stem,  In  the  arborescent  species  with  a  stony  axis,  however,  the  multiplication  of  the  Individual  po- 
lypes of  the  compound  mass  seems  to  take  place  by  the  division  of  the  bodies  of  those  already  existing,  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Polygastric  Infusoria  (page  708).  The  polypes  of  these  compound  masses  are  connected  by 
a  sort  of  gelatinous  flesh ;  but  this  would  not  seem  to  have  the  same  degree  of  organization  as  that  of  the  Alcyonian 
Polypi ;  and  there  is  no  communication  established  between  the  digestive  cavities  of  the  individual  polypes,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  anastomising  canals,  as  there  is  In  the  group  next  to  be  described. 

All  the  Corals  which  are  distinguished  as  lamelU/orm,  are  formed  by  Helianthoid  polypes  ;  deriving  their  cha- 
racter from  tho  deposit  of  stony  matter,  not  merely  in  the  bases  of  the  animals,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 

gelatinous  flesh  that  connects  them, 

but  also  in   the  radiating  partitions 

around  the  stomach.  If  the  stony  mass 

be  the  product  of  a  single  animal,  as 

in   the    Caryophyllia  or  Fungia,   it    is 

marked  on  its  upper  surface  by  a  single 

series  of  these  plates  (Fig.  14),  strongly 

resembling  the  gills  of  the  mushroom  ; 

but  if  the  coral  have  been  the  axis  of 

a  compound  mass,  the  radiating  la- 
mellae will  9e  seen  in  every  one  of  tho 

individual  polype-cells  (Fig.  15),  which 

are  sometimes  very  numerous  and  mi- 
nute, especially  in  the  Madreporidas. 

These  cells  are  not  by  any  means  con- 
linated  plates  project  inwards  from 
their  circumference  towards  a  common  centre.  Sometimes  a  number  of 

cells  unite  into  a  groove  or  furrow  ;  as  in  the  ^f€andrina  or  brain  Fig.  15.— Mas*  of  Astkma.  Viridis;  a,a,cx- 
stone  coraU  In  all  these  cases,  the  stony  structure  is  produced  by  csUsl  c.stony'^niaas'uncorererf'by^eah."""  '°'''  '"' 
the  consolidation  of  the  lower  and  older  portion  of  tho  animal,  by  means  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
whilst  the  softer  or  membranous  portion  undergoes  a  corresponding  extension  above.  The  stony  axis,  and  its 
lamellated  cells,  are  thus  really  parts  of  the  animal  structure,  and  grow  instead  of  being  huiZt  up  by  the  agency 
of  the  coral  polypes.    The  portion  which  has  undergone  consolidation,  however,  Although  continuous  with  the 
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stantly  circular  ;  but  still  the  1 
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soft  tissues  of  tho  animal,  no  longer  participates  in  Its  vltai  operations,  and  mf  y  be  almont  said  to  ba  dead  ;  In 
fact  the  gelatinous  flesh  Is  frequootly  withdrawn  from  the  lower  part,  so  that  it  romuins  as  an  inert  stony  nias», 
whilst  tho  upper  portion  is  actively  growing.  In  some  of  tlie  arborescent  corals  ( MadrfphyUidir  ),  tho  stony  matter 
appears  to  be  entirely  deposited  in  tho  substanco  of  tho  polypes  themselves  ;  which  are  seatvd  only  at  the  ex- 
tremltia  of  tho  branches  ;  but  in  tho  more  massive  species  ( Madrtporidai ),  it  Is  deposited  also  In  theconnectiug 
gelatinous  flesh,  and  tho  polype-cells  are  scattered  over  tho  entire  surface. 

The  Order  may  be  divided  into  the  following  families  :— 

Section  A.  Body  coriaceous  or  fleshy. 

Family  1,    Actiniadcc.  Polypes  separate  and  single. 

Family  2.    Zoanthid^v.  Polypes  gemmiparous.  and  associated  by  a  common  base. 

Section  B.  Body  secreting  a  calcareous  polypidom. 

Family  3.    ifadrfphyUidco.    Coral  with  terminal  cells. 

Family  4.    Madr<pori<ke.  Coral  cellular  throughout,  tho  cells  connected  by  a  calcareous  notwork,  their 
own  walls  also  being  porous. 

All  those  massive  corals,  to  which  the  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  isli.nds  is  chiefly  due,  belong  to  tho  second 
section  of  this  order  ;  and  most  of  them  to  the  family  ifadreix>ricUv.  Whilst  the  animals  of  tho  first  section  are 
abundant  in  nearly  all  latitudes,  those  of  the  second  are  at  present  almost  entirely  restricted  to  tropical  seas. 
The  large  amount  of  coral  limestone  ,  however,  found  interposed  amongst  various  other  stratified  rocks,  from  the 
oldest  even  almost  to  the  most  recent,  shows  that  they  must  have  formerly  had  a  much  more  extensive  distribu- 
tion. Only  one  small  species  (PocVlopora  iyit^ttineta)  belonging  to  tho  third  family,  and  three  (  TVrWaolia  bo- 
rfalis.  T.  miRctiana,  and  CaryoihyUia  5mi(Au  J  belonging  to  tlie  fourth,  have  been  until  recently  known  in  British 
seas.  At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  British  Association,  however,  Mr.  Mao  Andrew  announced  the  very  Inter- 
esting discovery  of  a  living  Fungia  dredged  up  off  tlio  coast  of  Zetland. 


O&DEE  III.— ASTEROIDA. 


3  subordinate 


Thi-i  division  receives  its  designation  ft*om  the  star-like  appearance  of  the  short  thick  tentaculn,  six  or  eight  in 
number,  when  expanded  around  tho  mouth.  These  tcntacula  arc  unpro- 
vided with  cilia ;  but  a  number  of  little  projections  may  be  seen  along  their 
margins,  which  probably  Increase  their  prehensile  power.  The  mouth 
leads  to  a  stomach,  which  is  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  general  cavity 
_  ^^^  ^^  of  tho  body  by  partitions  radiating  from  its  walls  ;  the  number  of  these 

X'  ^^    '  partitions,  and  consequently    that  of   the  chambers  surrounding  tho 

^  stomach,   being  the  same  with  that  of  the  tontacula.    Instead  of  being 

closed  at  its  lower  extremity,  however,  like  that  of  the  Actiniform  polypes, 
the  stomach  of  the  Alcyonians  opens  into  the  canals  that  ramii^  through 
the  fleshy  mass  in  which  they  are  imbedded  ;  the  orifice  being  surrounded 
by  a  circular  muscle  or  sphincter,  by  the  actions  of  which  it  may  be  ex- 
panded or  entirely  closed.  The  chambers  which  surround  the  stomach 
communicate  above  with  the  cavity  of  the  tentacula,  each  of  wliich  has 
a  small  orifice  at  its  extremity ;  whilst  below  they  are  continuous  with 
ViG.  16.— .\LCvoNiAN  Koi.vpK.  the  ramifying  canals  just  mentioucd ;  and  the  membranous  septa  which 

support  the  stomach  do  not  cease  at  its  lower  extremity,  but  are  prolonged  downwards  as  plaits  or  folds  of  the 
lining  of  these  canals,  until  they  gradually  disappear.  Here,  too,  the  life  of  the  individual  polypes 
to  that  of  the  general  mass  ;  and  it  is  from  the  latter  that  all 
the  extensions  of  the  fabric  by  gemmation  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ova  are  developed  in  the  substance  of 
the  membranous  folds,  and  make  their  way  outwards 
through  the  mouth. 

In  this  order  we  find  a  remarkable  diversity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  polypidom,  together  with  a  great  general  similarity 
in  the  structure  of  the  polypes  themselves.  It  contains  no 
solitory  species  ;  and  the  essential  character,  by  which  it  is 
most  distinguished  from  the  Helianthoida,  is  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  mass.  In  the  com.- 
mon  Alc^onium,  the  polypidom  has  something  of  a  spongy 
texture  ;  being  composed  of  a  gelatinous  flesh  burrowed  by 
a  network  of  canals,  and  strengthened  by  a  multitude  of 
spicules  of  mineral  matter,  which  form  a  sort  of  loose  skeleton 
that  extends  throughout  the  mass,  especially  strengthening 
its  surface.  In  the  Tttbipora  musica,  or  organ-pipe  coral,  the 
external  integument  of  each  polype  is  completely  consoli- 
dated into  a  calcareous  tube.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  R^d  Coral,  it  is  the  centre  which  is  thus  hardened, 
forming  a  very  dense  stony  axis,  on  the  smooth  surface  of  which  not  a  vestige  of  polj-pe-cells  can  be  detected. 
This  aiis  is  clothed  in  the  li%-Tng  state  with  a  gelatinous  flesh  that  is  channelled  out,  like  that  of  the  -Jleyooium, 
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1  its  suDstance.     In  the  Isls  Bippune,  the 


by  the  canals  which  connect  the  stomachs  of  tne  polypes  imoeddert 
stem  has  a  jointed  character,  being  composed  alternately  of 
calcareous  and  of  horny  matter.  And  in  the  Gorgoilia  ISea- 
F an)  and  Antipathies  {Black  Coral)  it  is  altogether  homy ;  the 
investing  substance,  however,  being  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of  spicules,  forming  a  friable  crust,  in  ^which  the 
orifices  for  the  polypes  may  be  frequently  discerned,  when 
dried  upon  the  horny  axis.  In  some  few  cases,  instead  of 
being  attached  by  roots  to  fixed  bodies,  the  Alcyonian  poly- 
pidoms  are  free,  being  carried  about  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
PenTuitula,  or  sea-pen,  and  with  the  VeretUlum,  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  it  (Fig.  U). 

The  order  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  families : — 
Section  A.  Polype-mass  fixed. 

Family  1.  Alcyonida3.   Polype-mass  coriaceous  or  some- 
what carneous,    without   any  distinct  axis,   but 
strengthened     by    variously-disposed     calcareous 
spicula  ;  polype-cells  subcutaneous,  scattered  over 
the  surface. 
Family  2.  CoraUidce.  Polype-mass  arborescent;  polypes 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface,  imbedded  in  a 
thick  cretaceo-gelatinous  cellullferous  crust  j   the 
axis  solid,  horny,  or  calcareous. 
Family  3.   Tiibiporidce.     Polypary   composed  of    calca- 
reous tubes,  arranged  in  successive  stages;  polypes 
terminal. 
Section  B.  Polype-mass  free. 

Family  4.  Pennatididce.  Polype-mass  pennated,  carneous  ;  the  skin  spiculiferous  ;  the  axis  bony,  simple,  con- 
tinuous ;  polypes  arranged  along  a  part  only  of  tlie  polypary,  of  which  a  portiun  is  sometimes  cmbeddcd- 


Fio.  13.-1 


In  order  to  bring  the  enumeration  of  familii 
the  following  table  of  Cuvier's  ar 
Or.ier  I.— Caenosi  ;  Actinia. 

Lucemaria. 
Order  II.— Gelatinosi  ;•  ffydr 
Order  III.— Coeallifeui. 
Tuhipora. 
Tubularia. 
Serttdaiia. 
CeUularia. 
CoraUiiux. 
Ceratopkyta. 
Lithophyta, — Isis,  <f*c. 

Madrepora. 

MiUipora. 

Pennatula. 

Alcyonium. 

Spongia. 


d  genera  contained  in  the  text  into  harmony  with  modern  views, 
igement,  showing  the  real  situation  of  each  principal  group,  may  be  useful. 
y         Order  11.— Heliantdoida  ;  Fam.  1  and  2.  Actiniada:  and  Zoanthidce. 
I.  Order  I. — ^Htdboida  ;  Fam.  1.  Bydraidm, 

Order  III.— Asteeoida  ;  Fam.  3,  TuUporidcB. 

Order  I. — Htdroida  ;   F&m.  2.   Tvhularida;, 

Order  I. — Htdroida  ;  Fam.  3.  Sertularidm. 

BRYOZOA  of  various  families. 

Belong  to  the  Vegetable  kingdom. 

Order  III.— Abteroida  ;  Fam.  2.   Corallida:. 

Order  III. — Asteeoida  ;  Fam.  2.  CoraUida:. 


Order  II.— Helianthoi 
Chiefly  BRYOZOA  of 
Order  II.— Asteeoida  ; 
Order  II. — Asteeoida 
PORIFERA. 


Fam.  3  and  4.  MadrephyllidfJt 
>us  families, 
n.  4.  Pennatulid(e. 
01.  1.  AXeyonida:. 


nd  Madreporidcc. 


*  Of  the  genera  associated  by  Cuvier  under  this  order,  Coryne  is  the  only  one  that  is  rea'ly  allied  to  Hydra  ; 
CrisiatcUa  being  a  Bryozoim ;  Vorticella  being  an  Infusory  Animalcule ;  and  FediciUaria  not  being  a  separate 
animal,  but  an  appendage  of  certain  Echinodermata. 
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CLASS  PORIFERA. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  the  Sponges  and  their  allies  be  admitted  into  the  Animal  kingdom, 
thoy  must  form  a  distinct  group,  below  the  claas  of  Polypes.  Not  only  is  the  radiated  disposition  of 
parts  altogether  wanting,  but  even  that  definiteness  of  form  is  absent,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  higher  groups  of  Animals  from  the  members  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom.  The  internal  structure 
is  DO  less  deficient  in  Animal  characters.  There  is  no  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  food, — no  nervous  system  or  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion, — and  nothing  beyond  the  very 
simplest  apparatus  for  reproduction.  No  movements  of  a  decidedly  animal  nature  can  be  observed  in 
them  ;  the  gradual  change  of  form  of  the  orifices  of  the  canals,  which  is  sometimes  witnessed,  having 
at  least  an  equal  resemblance  to  the  movements  of  many  Plants  :  neither  is  there  any  decided  indication 
of  the  presence  of  sensibility.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  their  animal  nature  is  to 
be  found  in  the  resemblance  of  their  structure  to  the  general  mass  of  Alcyonia,  which  may  be  likened 
to  a  sponge  with  polype  mouths ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  tlie  extension  of  these  structures, 
the  spongy  mass  is  the  part  first  produced,  the  polypes  not  appearing  upon  it  until  a  subsequent  period. 
The  exterior  of  every  Sponge  is  covered  with  minute  orifices  or  pores  (whence  the  name  of  the 
class),  thickly  set  together;  and  between  these  are  seen  the  larger  openings  or  vents,  which,  if  traced 

downwards  into  the  substance,  are  found  to  be 
_         the  mouths  of  large  canals  or  vessels  that  ra- 
£j'll[.  """"y  through  it.      'I'he  pores  open  into  a  less 
regular  arrangement  of  tubes  and  minute  cavi- 
ties, of  which  the  spongy  mass  is  principally 
composed ;  these  freely  communicate  with   one 
another  throughout  the  mass ;  and  the  canals 
arise  from  the  midst  of  them,  by  8m.all  tubes 
which  unite  into  larger  ones,  these  again  meet- 
ing to  form  the  wide  channels  which  terminate 
in  the  vents.     Through  these  canals,  in  the  li- 
ving Sponge,  a  constant  stream  of  fluid  issues 
Fir..«i.-SFicTioKOFLtvii»«  spokos.  forth;  the  supply  being  kept  up  by  absorption 

through  the  pores.  The  cause  of  this  movement  is  unknown,  from,  these  vents  also  issue  forth  the 
reproductive  gemmules,  which  are  minute  ciliated  gelatinous  bodies,  resembling  Animalcules.  They 
are  first  seen  as  minute  opaque  yellow  points,  irregularly  distributed  in  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the 
body,  and  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  surface.  As  their  development  proceeds,  they  project 
from  the  walls  of  the  canals  into  their  cavities;  and  at  last  become  altogether  detached,  and  are 
carried  forth  by  the  current. 

The  substance  of  the  Sponge  is  chiefly  composed  of  tubular  fibres  of  a  homy  character,  which  form 
a  network  that  possesses  considerable  elasticity  ;  this  network  forms,  as  it  were,  a  skeleton,  which  is 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  flesh.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  Sponges,  it  is  strengthened  by  spicules,  or 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  earthy  matter ;  these,  which  are  sometimes  composed  o(  silex,  in  other  cases 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  disposed  at  intervals  throughout  the  mass  ;  but  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  canals,  and  around  the  external  orifices  both  of  these  and  of  the  pores,  each 
of  which  is  strengthened  by  a  regular  framework  of  spicules. 

No  classification  of  Sponges  that  has  yet  been  proposed  is  likely  to  have  a  permanent  value ;  so 
little  being  yet  known  of  their  real  nature,  and  of  the  characters  which  should  serve  as  the  guide  in 
their  systematic  arrangement. 


CLASS   INFUSORIA. 

The  improvements  recently  made  in  the  Microscope,  and  the  large  amount  of  attention  that  has  been 
devoted  of  late  to  the  natural  history  of  this  class,  has  vastly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  One  result, 
however,  of  this  increase  of  knowledge,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Ehrenberg, 
has  been  to  show  that  the  two  groups  of  which  the  Cuvierian  class  consists  are  really  very  distinct 
from  one  another,  resembling  each  other  in  nothing  but  their  minuteness  of  size,  and  the  softness  and 
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transparency  of  their  textures  ;  and  that  the  order  Rotifera  ought  to  constitute  a  separate  class,  and 
to  have  a  place  in  the  Articulated  series. 

Rotifera. 

The  animals  of  this  class  have  usually  an  elongated  form,  and  are  perfectly  symmetrical  on  the  two 
sides.  At  the  anterior  extremity,  we  observe  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile  cilia ;  these  are  frequently 
arranged  (as  in  the  common  Wheel  Animatcule^  Fig.  21,  b),  in  a  circular  manner,  and  when  they  are 
in  motion,  an  appearance  of  revolving  wheels  is  produced,  from  which  the  class  derives  its  appellation. 
In  many  species  we  find  a  prolongation  of  the  body  in  front,  extending  beyond  the  ciliary  apparatus  ; 
this,  which  sometimes  bears  one  or  more  red  spots  that  are  supposed  to  be  eyes,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
head  (Fig.  21,  a).  The  body  is  covered  with  a  double  envelope,  both  layers  of  which  are  extremely 
thin  and  flexible  in  many  species,  whilst  in  others  the  outer  one  seems  to  possess  a  homy  consistence, 
and  may  even  contain  siliceoas  matter.  In  the  Step/mniferos  Eichomii,  this  is  so  far  detached  from 
the  body,  as  almost  to  form  a  sort  of  polype-cell,  like  that  of  the  Bowerbankia  ;  and  the  cilia,  instead 
of  being  disposed  in  circular  rows,  are  mounted  on  arms  like  those  of  a  polype  ;  so  that  the  whole 
animal  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Bryozoa,  with  which  it  forms  the  connecting  link. 

^  B  The  body  of  the  Rotifer  vulgaris  not  being  enclosed  in  any  such, 

dense  envelope,  is  capable  of  considerable  extension,  and  has  much 
of  the  Vermiform  aspect ;  this  is  increased  when  a  slight  contraction 
draws  the  external  membrane  into  transverse  wrinkles,  that  seem 
to  indicate  the  segments  of  the  trunk.  The  posterior  extremity 
is  prolonged  into  a  tail,  possessing  three  joints,  which  can  be 
drawn  up  within  each  other.  Within  the  external  integument 
there  are  four  longitudinal  bands  running  from  end  to  end ;  these 
are  probably  bundles  of  mnscular  fibre,  by  the  contraction  of 
which  the  body  may  be  shortened.  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
head  is  a  projecting  orifice,  which  is  believed  to  act  as  a  syphon 
for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  general  cavity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  respiration ;  the  ciliary  movement  being  destined  to  bring 
food  to  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  between  the  wheels.  The 
wide  lEsophagus  terminates  in  a  sort  of  gizzard  (rf),  provided  with 
regular  teeth  at  its  entrance.  These  teeth  are  two  in  number  on 
each  side,  and  are  fixed  upon  hard  jaws,  moved  by  powerful  mus- 
cles, so  as  to  work  between  each  other.  All  the  food  which  is 
swallowed  is  submitted  to  their  action,  before  it  enters  the  first 
stomach,  and  when  the  cilia  are  in  operation,  these  jaws  are  al- 
ways in  regular  movement.  From  the  first  stomach  or  gizzard 
there  passes  oflF,  in  the  Rotifer,  a  long  straight  intestine  ( _/"/",) 
which  terminates  without  any  dilatation  except  near  its  close  at 
g,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  tail ;  this  tube  is  surrounded 
Fin. !!.— whiei,  animalcclis;  i>,  with  theby  a  glandular  apparatus,  h,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  liver. 

wheell  expanded )  B,  with  the  wheels  folded  up  and,  .,  t»    lt  l  17     ^    ^\  •  i 

drawn  in  1  o,  the  head  with  the  eyo-tpots  1  J,  the  In  many  Other  Kotitcra,  howcver,  wc  find  the  gizzard  opening 
".aii'aVpgTa"ndI,/V,"i'nMinTrc'Srff,TtriSdin  a  larger  cavity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  digestive 
i,  young  o"»  nefri7c"mpu»'"t,'l!jg'"'^/rtli'°*  "' stomach.  Near  the  termination  of  the  intestine  is  the  oviduct, 
ny  which  are  extruded  the  eggs,  k,  which  are  formed  in  the  large  ovaria.  Besides  the  longitudinal 
muscular  bands,  transverse  lines  may  be  observed  to  cross  the  body  at  intervals,  which  are 
believed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  blood-vessels,  passing  ofif  from  a  trunk  that  runs  along  the  back,  like 
the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects.  A  distinct  nervous  system  unquestionably  exists  in  the  Rotifera;  though 
it  cannot  be  seen  in  the  Rotifer  vulgaris  so  clearly  as  in  some  others  of  the  group. 

The  movements  of  these  animals  are  very  active  and  varied.  Sometimes  they  attach  themselves  by 
the  tail,  and  set  their  ciliary  apparatus  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food ;  in  which  condition 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Bryozoa.  But  they  also  swim  freely  about  through  the  water,  the 
ciliary  apparatus  being  folded  up  (as  in  Fig.  21,  B),  and  they  then  resemble  aquatic  Worms.  And 
sometimes  they  crawl  along  a  solid  surface,  after  the  manner  of  a  Leech.  Yet  with  all  this  complex 
organization  and  these  active  powers,  many  Rotifera  may  be  completely  dried  up,  and  preserved  for  an 
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indefinite  perioJ,  without  the  loss  of  their  vitality;  being  revived  again  by  moisture,  and  returning  to 
their  original  activity. 

Th-y  reproduction  of  the  Botifera  is  not  accomplished  by  gemmation,  nor  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
body,  but  only  by  eggs.  Of  these,  not  many  are  produced  at  once  ;  they  attain  a  large  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  parent  (Fig.  21,  *) ;  and  the  development  of  the  embryo  often  proceeds  so  far 
before  the  egg  is  extruded,  that  its  ciliary  movements  are  visible.  The  egg-capsule  frequently  bursts 
when  the  egg  is  pxssing  forth,  so  that  the  young  may  be  said  to  be  born  alive ;  being  capable  of  active 
locomotion,  and  of  obtaining  its  own  food,  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  body  of  the  parent.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  number  of  eggs  undergoing  development  at  one  time  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four,  the  re- 
productive powers  in  this  tribe  are  very  extraordinary,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
young  arrive  at  maturity,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  new  generation.  From  the  observations  of 
Professor  Ehrenberg  on  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  Ilydaiina  senta,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Rotifera,  he  calculates  that,  from  a  single  individual,  more  than  a  million  might  be  generated  in  ten 
days,  and  nearly  seventeen  millinns  in  twenty  days.  This  rapidity  of  multiplication,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  power  which  these  animals  possess  of  being  revivified  after  entire  desiccation,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  sudden  appearance  in  various  situations  in  which  they  were  not  previously 
known  to  exist,  and  for  their  extraordinary  abundance  whenever  the  conditions  in  regard  to  food, 
temperature,  &c,,  are  favourable. 

The  clnss  is  subdivided  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ciliarj 
apparatus,  into  two  sections,   each  of  which  contains  two  orders  ;  and  every  one  of  these  four  orders  is  subdi. 
vided  into  two  families,  according  as  the  external  skin  is  soft  or  naked,  or  forms  a  dense  larica  or  sheath. 
Section  A.  Monotbocba.    A  single,  continuous,  ciliated  wheel. 
Order  I. — noLOxBOCDA.     Margins  of  the  wheels  entire. 
Family  1.  IcthydiM.    Skin  naked. 
Family  2.  (Eeistina.     Skin  loricatod. 
Order  11. — Schizotbocha.     Margins  of  the  wheels  crenated. 
Family  3.  ikgalotrochfva.     Skin  naked. 
Family  4.  Floseularia.     Skin  loricated. 
Section  B.  Sobotbocha.     A  compound,  or  divided,  cili.-xted  wheel. 
Order  III. — Polttbocha.    Many-parted  wheels. 
Family  5.  Hydatiivra.    Skin  naked. 
Family  6.  EuchLanidota.     Skin  loricated. 
Order  IV. — Ztootbocha.    Two-parted  wheels. 
Family  7.  JPhUodincca.    Skin  naked. 
Family  8.  Brachiotuta.    Skin  loricated. 


HOMOGENEA. 

This  group  is  now  more  commonly  known  under  the  name  Poltoastrica,  conferred  upon  it  by  Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg,  from  the  idea  that  the  animals  composing  it  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
numerous  digestive  sacs  or  stomachs.  In  this  view,  however,  many  very  competent  observers  are  far 
from  coinciding  ;  and  the  previous  designation  may,  therefore,  be  properly  retained,  until  the  organi- 
zation of  these  beings  shall  have  been  more  fully  ascertained,  and  their  true  relations  shall  have 
become  more  completely  apparent.  At  present  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  transfer  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  to  the  Vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  being  now  certainly  known  that  an  active  movement,  oc- 
casioned by  the  vibration  of  cilia,  is  visible  in  many  of  the  humbler  Plants  ;  so  that  the  power  of  thus 
making  its  way  through  water,  even  with  considerable  activity,  is  by  no  means  that  certain  and 
distinctive  attribute  of  an  Animal,  which  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  them  are  allied  to  Plants  in  their  chemical  constitution,  and  also  in  their  power  of 
growth  and  increase  under  the  influence  of  light,  at  the  exnense  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  merely. 
It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  too,  that  the  Desmidett  and  Diatomacece  reproduce  themselves  by 
conjugation,  after  the  manner  of  the  Zygnemata,  which  are  undoubted  plants ;  so  that,  although  these 
are  described  and  represented  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  as  Infusory  Animalcules,  they  are  now  trans- 
ferred by  most  Naturalists  to  the  Vegetable  kingdom.     It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  group  will  have  to  undergo  a  similar  transrerence ;  but  it  would  oe  premature  to  attempt  the 
separation  at  present. 

The  forms  presented  by  these  Animalcules  are  extremely  various.  In  some  we  can  scarcely  detect 
any  definite  shape;  their  bodies  appear  composed  of  a  mass  of  gelatinous  matter  destitute  of  any 
sol.d  support,  which  may  project  itse^  into  almost  any  figure.     In  others  there  is  still  a  considerable 

variety  in  the  forms  assumed  by  the  same 
individual  under  different  circumstances  (Fig. 
626,  dj ;  but  still  a  prevailing  shape  can  be  re- 
cognized. In  others,  again,  the  body,  although 
still  unprotected  by  any  firm  envelope,  appears 
to  undergo  little  change  in  figure,  except  when 
afiected  by  temporary  pressure.  But  there  are 
many  species  which  cannot  be  influenced  even 
by  this ;  their  soft  bodies  being  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  but  firm  integument,  strengthened  by 
a  deposit  of  siliceous  matter.  These  are  termed 
Fio. 22— Various  FoBMs  or  ANiMAi,riTt.Eii.  "         loricated   Infusoria;    and   their  envelopes  are 

often  preserved  after  the  death  of  the  Animalcules,  accumulating  by  their  multiplication  into  vast 
masses.  In  these  loricated  tribes,  however,  were  included  many  forms  now  transferred  to  t)ie  Vege- 
table kingdom. 

Those  seem  most  entitled  to  the  designation  Animalcules,  which  have  a  distinct  mouth,  surrounded 
by  vibratile  cilia.  By  the  agency  of  these  cilia,  food  is  taken  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  ;  and  refuse 
matter  is  sometimes  expelled  through  a  separate  orifice.  When  these  Animalcules  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  water,  in  which  finely-divided  particles  of  colouring  matter  are  sus- 
pended, the  whole  of  the  transparent  body  is  seen  to  be  studded  with  coloured  globules  of  a  tolerably 
uniform  size,  each  of  them  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  particles. 

From  this  class  of  facts  it  has  been  inferred  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  that  a  large  number  of  globular 
cavities  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  body,  into  which  the  food  is  received ;  and  he  considers  that 
these  all  sometimes  communicate  directly  with  the  mouth;  but  that  in  general  they  are  arranged 
along  an  intestinal  tube,  into  which  they  open  by  a  short  neck.  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority, 
however,  which  Prof.  E.  has  acquired  from  his  patient  and  long-continued  study  of  these  Animalcules, 
this  doctrine  has  not  received  very  general  assent  from  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits, 
being  regarded  as  rather  an  hypothesis  founded  on  observations,  than  as  itself  entitled  to  rank  as 
an  observed  fact. 

It  is  to  the  action  of  the  vibratile  cilia,  also,  that  the  great  variety  of  movements  exhibited  by  these 
beings  is  entirely  due ;  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  movements  are  not  directed  by 
consciousness.  No  organs  of  sensation  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  this  class  of  Animalcules  ;  nor 
has  any  indication  of  a  nervous  system  been  discovered. 

Several  modes  of  propagation  are  seen  in  this  class  of  Animalcules.  Not  unfrequently  we  observe 
a  reproduction  by  the  development  of  gemmae  or  buds,  as  in  the  Vorticella  (Fig.  22,  a\ ;  but  in  other 
species  the  multiplication  is  effected  by  the  separation  of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the  division  some- 
times taking  place  longitudinally,  as  at  b,  sometimes  transversely,  as  at  c.  This  process  takes  place 
with  such  rapidity  under  favourable  circumstances,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  from  a  single  Pa- 
rameecium.  (Fig.  22,  e),  no  fewer  than  268,000,000  might  be  produced  in  a  month.  In  other  tribes, 
however,  propagation  takes  place  by  ova  or  germs  evolved  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  bulk  is  often  made  up  of  them. 

When  the  gemmse  remain  adherent,  instead  of  becoming  detached,  compound  structures  are  pro- 
duced, more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Zoophytes  in  miniature.  The  groups  of  Vorticella  are 
examples  of  this ;  but  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  is  the  Volvox,  formerly  designated  the  globe- 
animalcule,  but  now  known  to  be  composed  of  a  congeries  of  Monads  produced  by  gemmation  from  a 
single  individual,  and  invested  by  a  common  envelope. 

The  classification  of  this  group  proposed  by  Ehrenberg  is  principally  founded  on  the  various  forms 
under  which  he  believes  the  alimentary  canal  to  exist  in  them  ;  and  until  the  existence  of  these  shall 
be  generally  admitted,  the  classification  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  permanent  value. 
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Dipus 

115 

Estrilda 

200 

Genetta 

92 

Helops 

534 

Dircsea 

535 

Etheria 

373 

GeocorisfE 

563 

Henierobius 

578 

Discinae 

385 

Eudytes 

252 

Geouietridae 

612 

Heniochus 

298 

Discoboli     . 

324 

Eulabes 

187 

Geomys 

116 

Hemipodius 

229 

Diuriia 

605 

Eumorphus 

554 

Gcorychus 

114 

Hemiptera 

562 

Dolabella     . 

354 

Eunice 

394 

Geospiza 

200 

Heniiramphus 

315 

Dolichocera 

635 

Euphouia    . 

184 

Geotrupides 

524 

Hepialites 

609 

Dolichopus 

624 

Euphrosine 

396 

Gcrbillus     . 

113 

Hepialus 

610 

Dolyclionyx 

199 

Euplocomus 

227 

Glaucopis 

204 

Heptratemus 

334 

Donacia 

550 

Eupoda 

549 

Glareola      . 

250 

Herpcthotberes 

170 

Ronax 

378 

Eurinorynchus 

245 

Glaucus 

352 

Herpestes 

93 

Doras 

317 

Europyga    . 

239 

Giobicepbalus 

147 

Hesione 

395 

Dorcus 

629 

Eurylaimus 

194 

Glomerids 

481 

Hesostoma 

304 

Doris 

351 

Euryotis      . 

115 

Glossata 

603 

Hespcria      . 

607 

Dorsibranchiata 

393 

Evaiiiales    . 

585 

Glossophaga 

71 

Heterobranchus 

317 

northe*iia    . 

573 

Exocetus     . 

315 

Glossoporis 

4C0 

Heterocerus 

519 

Doryphorus 

275 

E-NOchnata 

41G 

Glossus 

377 

Heterodon 

282 

Di-aco 

276 

Glyceris 

395 

Heteroffyna 

591 

Drimopbilus 

182 

F. 

Glyphisodon 

296 

Heteromera 

530 

Dromas 

241 

Gobia 

313 

Heteropa 

428 

Dryinus       . 

283 

Falco    . 

166 

Gobiesox     . 

324 

Heteropoda 

356 

Dryopbis     . 

283 

Falcunculus 

180 

Gobioda; 

305 

Heteroptera 

563 

Dryops 

519 

Fasciola 

647 

Gobi  as 

307 

Hians 

241 

Dvcoteles     . 

131 

Felis     . 

94 

Goliathus 

528 

Hiniantopus 

246 

Dynastes 

525 

Feronia 

498 

Gomphosus 

310 

Hippides      . 

417 

Dysopus 

70 

Fiber    . 

114 

Gonorynchus 

314 

Hippobosca 

637 

Dysporus     . 

260 

Ficedula 

189 

Gonoceplialus 

275 

Hippocampus 

327 

Dytiscus 

503 

Fileuses 

454 

Gonyleptes 

469 

Hippoglossus 

323 

Filaria 

644 

Gordius 

400 

Hippolyte 

421 

E. 

Filiformia    . 

429 

Gorgonia     . 

658 

Hipponyx 

361 

Firola 

357 

Graculus      . 

188 

Hippopotamus 

130 

Echeneis 

324 

Fissilabra    . 

506 

Gralla; 

231 

Hippopus 

377 

Ecpbimotes 

277 

Fissirostres 

194 

Grallaria     . 

187 

Hirudo 

399 

Echidna       . 

127 

Fissurella    . 

3G8 

Grallina      . 

186 

Hirundo       . 

194 

Echinodermata 

639 

Fstularia    . 

311 

Grandipalpi 

500 

Hispa 

351 

Echinops     . 

78 

Fistularia    . 

381 

Graphyurus 

HI 

Hister 

515 

Echinorhynchus 

646 

Flabellines  . 

353 

Graucalus 

ISO 

Hoazin 

225 

Echinosorex 

78 

Flavnceps     . 

619 

Grus 

237 

Holetra 

468 

Echinus       . 

640 

Florales,  (Tipule 

,)      621 

Gryllotalpa 

560 

Holocanthus 

298 

Echis 

284 

Forficula 

537 

Gryllus  '     . 

560 

Holostoma 

647 

Echymys     . 

112 

Foenus 

583 

Grypha;a      . 

371 

Holothuria 

641 

Eclacates 

300 

Formica 

591 

Guarica 

201 

Homogenea 

660 

Edentata 

122 

Foraminiferes 

343 

Gulo     . 

86 

Homopoda 

426 

Edoiius 

183 

Fossores 

593 

Gymnarchus 

326 

Homoptera 

567 

Edriopthalma 

425 

Fratercula   . 

234 

Gymnetrus 

302 

Hoplides      . 

527 

Elan  us 

170 

Francolinus 

229 

Gymnocephalus 

182 

Horia 

537 

Elaps 

284 

Fregilus       . 

208 

Gymnoderes 

183 

Hurria 

282 

Elater 

509 

Fringilla 

198 

Gymnodontes 

327 

Hya:na 

94 

Elenchus     . 

615 

Fulgora        . 

568 

Gymnops     . 

189 

Hyalea 

344 

Eleoiris 

307 

Fulfca  . 

249 

Gyninomyzides 

636 

Hybotini 

622 

Elephas 

128 

FulifTida      . 

264 

Gymnotus   , 

325 

Hydra 

655 

Eleatberata 

491 

Funfficola    . 

554 

Gymnura     . 

78 

Hydrachna 

471 

Elops 

321 

Fansivore5,(Tip 

ales) 619 

Gypaetos 

166 

Hydrachnellffi 

470 

712 


Hydrobata 
Hydrocanthari 

Hydrochaerus 

Hytirocorisae 

Hydrocyon 

Hydronietra 

Hydrotnys 

Hydropliilus 

Hydrophis 

Hydromvzides 

HydrosUtica 

Hydrus 

Hylobates 

Hymenoptera 

Hyodon 

Hyperoodon 

Hypocera 

Hypostonius 

Hypsipryninus 

HypiuiiEus 

Hyrax 

Hystrix 


Ictiiies 

I  dote  ides 

Iguana 

Inclusa 

Indicator 

Inequilelae 

Inferobranchiata 

Infusoria 

Insecta 

Insectiyora 

I  nuns 

Inis      . 

Isocardia     . 

Isopoda 

Istiophorus 

Istiunis 

lulidae 

lulu 


Ixodes 


KerodoTi 

Kl('istag;riatha 

Kuitus 

L. 

Labeo 

Labias 

Labrax 

LabridiE 

Labrus 

Lachnolaimus 

La-niodipoda 

L;iironiys 

Lagopus 

Latest  ora  us 

Lagothrix 

Lao^otis 

Lagriaria 

Lamcllicornes 

Lamellirostres 

Lamia 

Lamna 

LaniiJi'is 

Laniprotoniis 

Lanipyristes 

Lant^alia 

Lanio 

Lanioirerus 

Lanistes 


Larus 

Laterisrade 

Latraria 

Leiolepis 

Lemmus 

Lemur 

Leparus 

Lepas 

LepidogTnys 

Lepidog;aster 

Lepidoleprus 

Lepidoptera 

Le  pi  do  pus 

Lepis-ma 

LepisosleuB 

Leposoma 

Leptimus 

Leptis 

Leptocephalus 

Leptonyx 

Leptopodites 

Leptosonius 

Leptura 

Lepus 

Lerna-a 

Lernaiformes 

Lestris 

Leuciscus    . 

Libellula 

Lichanotus 

Lichia 

Liffula 

Lima    . 

Limacinae    . 


Limna'us     . 

Limnoria 

Liniosa 

Limulus 

Linsula 

Linaria 

Lipurus 

Lithobius 

Lithodermis 

Lithodomus 

Litliophyta 

Lithotrya 

Litiopa 

Littornia 

Lituus 

Lixus 

Loarcus 

Lobipes 

Lobotes 

Locusta 

Locustella 

LocustEe 

Loligo 

Lombri  nereis 

Louche  res 

Longicornes 

Longipalpi 

Longipennes 

Long]  rost  res 

Lophiodou 

Lophius 

Lopliobranchii 

Lophophorii 

Lophotes 

Lophura 

Lophyi'opa 

Lophyrus 

Loricaria 

Lor  i  pes 

Lota     . 

Loxia 

Lucernaria 

Lucina 

Lumbricus 

Lutra 

Luvarus 


Lycidice 

Lvcoris 

Lyctus 

Lymexylon 

Lyriocephalus 

Lytta 

M. 

Macacus 

Machetes 

Machilis 

Macrodactyla 

Macrodactyli 

Macro  pod  us 

Macropteronotes 

Macropus 

Macrorhinus 

Macroscelides 

Macroscus 

Macrura 

Mactra 

Madrepora 

Magelus 

Maia 

Makaira 

Malacanthus 

Malacodermi 

Malacopterygii 

Malacostraca 

Malaptbeurus 

Malleus 

Mai  lotus 

Malthus 

Malurus 

Mammalia 

Manatus 

Mangusta 

Manis 

Manorrhinus 

Mantis 

Margarita 

Marsupiata 

Martes 

Masaris 

Mastigus 

Mastodon 

Mecistura 

Medusa 

Megacephali 

Megaderma 

Megalonyx 

Megalops     . 

Megalopterus 

Megalotis     . 

MegapodiuB 

Megatherium 

Me  lam  pes 

Melanis 

Melasoma    , 

Meleagris     . 

Meles 

Meliphaga 

Melithreptus 

Melitophili 

Melitta 

Mellifera      . 

Mellivora 

Meloe 

Melogale 

Melolontha 

Melolonthides 

Melyris 

Membracis 

Menidse 

Menobranchus 

Menochirus 

Menopoma 

Mephitis 

Mergus 

Meriones 

Merlangus 

Merluccius 

Merops 

Microcebus 

Microcephala 

Microdactylus 


Microptera 

Micropteres 

Microplhira 

Microstoma 

Mici-urus     . 

Midas 

Milavis 

Miliobatis 

Mdlipora 

Mdvus 

Minms 

Minas 

Minyas 

Modiolus 

Moenura 

Molenesia 

Mollusca 

Molossus 

Molpadia 

Mnnacanthus 

Monas 

Monasa 

Moni'or 

Monocutus 

M'>nodou 

Monophores 

Moiiopteras 

Monotoma 

Monotremata 

Mordella 

Mormoops 

Mormyrus 

Morphnus 

Morrhua 

Moschus 

Motacella 

Motel  la 

Muettes 

Mugil 

MuUeria 

MuHus 

Muraena 

Mura'noides 

Murex 

Mus 

Musca 

Rluscicapa 

Muscipeta 

Musophaga 

Mustela 

Mustelus 

Mutilla 

Mya     . 

Mycetes 

Mycetophagus 

Mycleria 

Mvcterus     . 

Mydas 

Mydaus 

Mygale 

Myodaires 

Myopotamus 

Myothera 

Myoxus 

Myriapoda 

Myrmecobius 

Myrmecophaga 

Myrmeleon 

My  sis 

Mystus 

Myteles 

Mytelus 

Myxine 

Myxodes 


Naspus 

Nasua 

Natantes 

Natica 

Naucrates 

Nautilus      . 

Necrophorut 

Nectarinea 


INOliX. 

7i:i 

Kematoidea 

64< 

Ortalida 

224 

Pennalula 

659 

Ptaiitif>:ru(la 

82 

Nemocera 

617 

Ortbocerntiles 

341 

Pentalnsmis 

385 

Platalea 

242 

Neophron 

165 

Ortl-.occrus 

532 

Pentamera 

492 

Platax 

298 

Nepa 

566 

OrthoKori^cus 

328 

Penlastoma 

645 

Platurus 

284 

Xephelis 

Sim 

Ortlionvx 

187 

Pentatoma 

563 

Platyiwzintt' 

625 

Neplithys 

3115 

OrtliMpii'ia 

556 

Pent.di.lcda 

400 

Platypus 

127 

NereiphyUa 

394 

Orlyt'is 

229 

Peprilus 

301 

I'latvrrhtni 

60 

Nereis 

S94 

Ortyx 

229 

Perameles 

104 

Plalyrynrlius 

181 

Nerita 

360 

Oryrfei-opns 

lie,  125 

Percida; 

293 

I'laivsoiMu 

544 

Ncrpestus 

645 

Osnienis 

319 

Perdix 

229 

Pleciptus 

75 

Neuroptera 

573 

Osphroniariut. 

304 

Perinpthnhnus 

307 

Plectoffiiathi 

327 

Nimiiilea 

489 

Ostiopera 

120 

I'eripatus 

397 

Plectrophanes 

198 

Nieus 

170 

Oslerfflussuni 

321 

Perna 

373 

I'lesiops 

311 

Niticlula      . 

617 

Ostrauion 

3.9 

Pen  lis 

171 

IMesiosaurus 

279 

Noetliorus 

62 

Ostracoda 

438 

Peronii'a 

378 

Pleiirnbrancha'a 

354 

Noctilio 

70 

Oslrea 

371 

Peroditticus 

64 

PIcnrobranchus 

354 

Noetua 

175.611 

Otaria 

99 

Pelanrus 

105 

Plenronectt's 

323 

Norturna     . 

609 

Otion 

386 

Petromyion 

334 

Plcurotonia 

358 

Noctua'lites 

611 

Otis 

235 

PhaMiicopha'us 

215 

Plicipennes 

580 

Nonicus       . 

300 

Otolirnus     . 

65 

Phitnicoplerns 

230 

Ploreus 

199 

Kolacantha 

620 

Otolithns     . 

296 

Phaeton 

260 

PlocobranrhuB 

353 

Notarnnttuis 

300 

Otoinys 

113 

Phalacrocorax 

259 

Plotus 

260 

Notarchus 

354 

Otus 

173 

Phalana 

609,612 

Pneuinodermon 

344 

Notidanus 

332 

Ourax 

224 

Phaliena-tortrix 

612 

Podarifus     . 

196 

Notonecta 

56i; 

Ovalia 

430 

Phalienites 

612 

Podiceps 

252 

Notopoda 

416 

Ovis 

142 

Phalangista 

104 

Podoa 

252 

Nolopterus 

321 

Ovula 

363 

Phalang^iuni 

469 

Pfidophthahna 

410 

Notoxus 

537 

Oxyryiichus 

203 

Phalaropus 

245 

I'odura 

487 

Nucula 

375 

Osyuri 

589 

Phaseftlomys 

106 

Podurellic     . 

487 

Nudibranchiata 

351 

Phaleris       . 

254 

Poecilia 

314 

Numenius 

243 

p. 

Phascocha'res 

131 

Pttcilopoda 

444 

Nuniida 

226 

Phascoitale 
Phascolarctos 

103 

Poeplla;;om\  8 

121 

Nummulitcs 

342 

Pachyderm  iii.i 

128 

106 

Poironias     '. 

215 

Nycteribia 

637 

Pachyptela 

237 

Phasianella 

359 

Poliodoa 

330 

Nycteris 

73 

Padnlla 

368 

Phasianus 

226 

Polistes 

597 

Nyctcbius 

196 

PaseluB        . 

297 

Phasma        . 

539 

Pollicipes     . 

386 

Nycticeus 

75 

Pasrrns 

297 

Phibalura 

184 

Pulvncantbus 

304 

Nyctiornis 

209 

Pasuriens    . 

417 

Philedon 

187 

I'liljclwus 

276 

Nyctocleptes 

116 

Pnsvirus 

418 

Philomela    . 

190 

Polyerffus     . 

593 

Nyctononius 

70 

Pala'inon      . 

421 

Phoca 

97 

Polysjonata 

430 

Nyctophiius 

73 

Pala'Otlicriuni 

132 

Phocana      . 

147 

Pohneinus 

294 

Nymphipara 

636 

Palainedea 

248 

Pholas 

380 

Polynoe 

396 

Nynipbon 

46S 

Palathaa 

378 

Phora 

636 

Polvphemiis 

439 

Nyssoiiiens 

595 

Paliiiurus     . 

418 

Phryaanea 

580 

Polji)Iectron 

225 

Palmipedes 

251 

Phrynus       . 

465 

Polypi 

653 

(). 

Palmyre       . 

396 

Phthiridinni 

637 

Pol  yxen  idle 

485 

Palpatores 

515 

Phthiromyiae 

637 

Poniacanthus 

298 

Ichlhosia 

386 

Palpicornes 

520 

Phyris 

322 

Porphyria 

249 

Octodon 

121 

Pahwlina 

339 

Phyllidia     . 

353 

Pi'i-yptcrus 

321 

Octopus 

339 

Pandion 

168 

Phylliroes 

357 

Potamides 

365 

Oculina 

059 

Pandora 

380 

Phvilodoce 

394 

Pressirostres 

234 

Ocypterus 

179 

Panorpa 

577 

Phyllopa 

441 

Priapulus 

642 

Odonata 

573 

Papilio 

603 

Phyllophaja 

523 

Priodon 

303 

OdontogTiathils 

320 

Paradisa;a 

203 

Phvllosoma 

423 

Prionii 

545 

(Edemera 

535 

Paradoxornis 

201 

Physa 

350 

Prionites      . 

209 

(Edicnemus 

235 

Paradoxurus 

93 

Physalia       . 

632 

Pr-ionodon 

92 

(Estrus 

630 

Parasita 

488 

Phvseter      . 

148 

Prionurus 

333 

Oidemia 

264 

Pardalotus 

180 

Physiirnatlins 

275 

Pristi^ster 

320 

Oli?odon     . 

283 

Parenchymata 

646 

Phvssophora 

652 

Pristipoma 

296 

Olistua 

300 

Parmacella 

348 

Pica    :     . 

204 

Pnstis 

333 

Onialoptera 

636 

Parmophorus 

369 

Picumnns 

213 

Proboscidea 

128 

Onchidium 

350 

Parnus 

519 

Picus 

212 

Procellaria 

255 

Ondatra 

114 

Parra 

247 

Piezatn 

581 

Procnias 

183 

Ongnlina 

37S 

Parus 

197 

Pileolus 

361 

Procyon 

84 

Oniscides 

433 

Passalus 

529 

Pileopsis 

361 

Producta      . 

385 

Oniscus 

431,433 

Passerina    . 

177 

Pimelepterus 

298 

Promerops 

209 

Onocrotalus 

239 

Patella 

369 

Pimelia 

530 

Proteles 

94 

Opatrum 

532 

Patelliniani 

499 

Pimelodes 

317 

Proteus 

288,660 

Ophelina 

396 

Paussus 

542 

Pimpla 

586 

Psaris 

160 

Ophicephalus 

304 

Pavo 

225 

Pinna 

374 

Pselaphus    . 

556 

Ophidia       . 

280 

Pecten 

371 

Pinnipedes 

413 

Psettus 

298 

Ophidiiim 

32r, 

Pectinibrancliiatj 

357 

Pinnigrada 

97 

Pseudoboa    . 

282,  234 

Ophisaurus 

280 

Pectunculus 

374 

Pinnotheres 

414 

Pseudo-bombyce 

610 

Ophisurns 

325 

Pedetes 

115 

Piophila 

635 

Pseudoniys 

113 

Ophyressa 

276 

Pediceliaria 

655 

Pipa     . 

287 

Pseudopus 

280 

Opisthocomus 

223 

Pediceliati 

639 

Pipra 

193 

Pseudo-scon^ione 

s      467 

Opislo^natbus 

306 

Pediculus 

488 

Pisces 

289 

Psilopus 

377 

Opistolophus 

248 

Peilipalpi 

465 

Pithecia 

61 

Psitlacus      . 

218 

Oplocephalus 

284 

Pedum 

372 

Pitta 

186 

Psocus 

580 

Opiums 

277 

Pegasus 

327 

Pitylus 

200 

Psophia 

237 

Orbicula 

384 

Pelaiiius 

99 

Plabucus      . 

319 

Psylla 

570 

Orbiculata 

414 

Pelamides 

284 

Placuna 

372 

Pteraclis      . 

302 

Orbitete      . 

460 

Pelicanus 

259 

Placunomia 

372 

Pteroceras 

367 

Orbuliies 

342 

Pelons 

371 

Planaria       . 

648 

Pterocles     . 

22S 

Orcynus 

299 

Peltis 

516 

Planaxis 

359 

Pterodactylus 

276     . 

Drnlus 

188 

Pemphoris 

298 

Planipennes 

577 

Pteroglossus 

217 

Ornithorhvnchus 

127 

Penelope 

224 

Planorbis 

350 

Pteroniys 

119 

— 

714 
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Pterophorites 

614 

Saimiri 

61 

Simla 

54 

SynbranchuB 

325 

Pteropodes 

343 

Salamander 

287 

Simnopithecus 

58 

Syndactyii 

209 

Pteropus 

68 

Salanx 

315 

Simplicia,  (Acale 

pha)  650 

Synetheres 

118 

Pterotrachea 

356 

Salarias 

306 

Simplicimani 

498 

Syngnathus 

327 

Ptiloris 

209 

Salnio 

318 

Siphonaria 

361 

Synistata     . 

573 

Ptiniores      . 

513 

Salmonidoe 

318 

Siphonostoma 

443 

Synodontis 

317 

Ptinus 

514 

Salpa 

382 

Siphunculus 

642 

Syphostoma 

393 

Piiffiniis 

256 

Sanatoria    . 

560 

Sirex 

584 

Syren 

288 

Pulex 

490 

Salti^rades 

464 

Sitana 

276 

Syruium      . 

174 

Pulmonaria 

453 

Sansuisuga 

399 

Sitta 

206 

Syrphus 

628 

Pulmoiiea    . 

347 

Saperda 

548 

Solarium 

338 

Syrrhaptes 

230 

Pupa 

349 

Sapyga 

.        594 

Solea 

324 

Pu  pi  para 

636 

Sarcoramphus 

165 

Solen 

380 

T. 

Pupivora 

585 

Sarda 

299 

Solenodon 

80 

Putorius 

87 

Sarfjus 

297 

Soleuostomus 

327 

Tabanides 

625 

Pycnoironides 

.        467 

Saturnia 

610 

Solidungula 

133 

Tabanus       . 

625 

Pyralis 

612 

Satyris 

607 

Somateria 

264 

Tachyglossus 

127 

Pyranera       . 

184 

Saiiria 

272 

Sorex 

79 

Tachypetes 

260 

Pyrffila 

199 

Saurothera 

214 

Spagebranchus 

325 

Tachyphonus 

184 

Pyrso 

344 

Saurus 

319 

Spalax 

115 

Tadorna 

265 

Pyr^oma 

3S6 

Saxicola       . 

189 

SparidiC 

297 

Tainia 

648 

Pyrocliroa    . 

536 

Scalaria       . 

359 

Spectrum 

559 

TffinidK 

302 

Pyrosoma    . 

383 

Scalops 

81 

Spermophilus 

111 

Tsnioidea 

648 

Pyrrhocorax 

188 

Scaipellum 

386 

Spha!ridiota 

521 

Talpa 

80 

Pyrrhula      . 

201 

Scansores    . 

211 

Spbaeridium 

521 

Tamia 

109 

Scaphidium 

517 

Sphferomides 

432 

Tanagra 

184 

Q. 

Scaphites     . 

343 

Sphargis 

271 

Tanatia 

216 

Scarabasus 

522 

Spheniscus 

2,55 

Tantalus      . 

241 

Quadrilatera 

414 

Scarabes 

351 

Sphex 

594 

Tanystoma 

621 

Quadnmani 

497 

Scaritides    . 

495 

Spliiugides 

608 

Taphozous  . 

73 

Qiiadruuiana 

54 
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299 

Guinea-pig 

119 

Lancelet 

334 

Musk-duck 

265 

Pine-finch 

201 

Guinea-worm 

644 

Lancet-tish 

303 

Musk-ox      . 

144 

Pintail-duck 

266 

Gull 

257 

Langarey 

179 

Muskquash 

114 

Pipe-fish      . 
Pipe-mouth 
Pipit    . 
Pitpit 
Plaice 

327 

Gurnard 

294 

Lapwing 

236 

Mussel 

375 

312 

Gumiad 

319 

Lark     . 

196 

Myrounga 

99 

193 

Gyall 

143 

Leech 

399 

203 

G)-mnodc     . 

183 

Lemming     . 

114 

N. 

323 

H. 

Haddock      . 

Ha:matom 

Hake 

Halibut 

Halket 

Hamster 

Hare    . 

Harfang 

Harrier 

322 
171 
322 
323 
99 
114 
118 
175 
171 

Lemur 
Leopard 
Lily-beetle  . 
Limpet 
Liudo 
Ling     . 
Linnet 
Lion     . 
Lizard 

Lizard-seeker 
Loach 
Lobefoot      . 

63 
95 
550 
369 
184 
322 
199 
95 
274 
214 
314 
246 

Nandou 
Nape-crest 
Narwhal 
Natural  History 

flnition  of 
Natural  method 
Nereid 
Nerves,  the 
Nicagua 
Nightingale 
Noctules     . 

233 
220 
148 
de- 
ls 
16 
394 
23 
170 
190 
70 

Plantain-eater 
Plover 

Plumage  of  Birds 
Pochard 

?Kk    : 

Pongo 
Porbeagle 
Porcupme    . 
Porpoise 
Potoroo 

220 
235 

159  n. 
264 
295 
322 
55 
333 
117 
147 
105 

64  85 

Harpagon 
Hawk 

Hawk-moth 

167 
170 
608 

Locust 
Locustelle 
Loon    . 

561 
191 
252 

Noddy 
Nutcracker 
Nuthatch     . 

258 
204 
206 

Poultry 
Prairie  Dog 

223 
111 

Hedgehog 

77 

Looper 

612 

Nutrition     . 

22 

P    n 

257 
116 
228 

Hedge-sparrow 
Heron 

191 
239 

Lori 
Louse 

64 

488 

Nut-weevil  . 
Nyctibune  . 

541 
196 

Pseudostome 

Herring 
Hibou 

320 
173 

Lump-fish 
Lycaon 

324 
91 

Nyentek 
Nylghau      .       . 

89 
141 

Puff-bird      . 
Puffin 

216 
254 

Hog 

334 

Lynx 

96 

0. 

Puma 

96 

Honey-guide 

215 

Lyre-tail      . 

189 

Puss-moth 

611 

Honey-sucker 

206 

Onagga       .       .       134 

Python 

2S3 

Hoodcap 

99 

M. 

Opossum     .       .        102 

Hoopoe 

207 

Opossum  Shrimp       422 

Q. 

Hootia 

112 

Macaque     . 

58 

Order,  meaning  of      15 

Quail 

Hornbill       . 

211 

Macartney 

227 

Organization        .       16 

229 

Hornet 

598 

Macauco 

64 

Oriole          .       .       188 

Hornet  Moth 

609 

Maccaw 

219 

Orthonet     .       .       187 

R. 

Horse 

133 

Mackerel     . 

298 

Ortygan       .        .        229 

Rabbit 

119 

Howlet 

174 

Magot 

59 

Orvet           .       .       280 

Raccoon 

84 

Rail      . 
Rain -fowl     . 
Rat 
Ratel    . 

Rattle-snake 

Raven 

Ray      . 

Razorbill 

Razor-fish    . 

Redstart 

Redwing 

Reedlinff      . 

Reindeer 

Respiration 

Roach 

Robin 

Rock  ling 

Roe      . 

Role 

Rolle    . 

Roller 

Rook 

Rorqual 

Rose-beetle 

Roussette 

Ruff     . 


Sagouin 

Saki      . 

Salamander 

Salmon 

Sanderling- 

Sandpiper    . 

Sapajou 

Sardine 

Sawfish 

Scabbard-fish 

Scale-insect 

Scinque 

Scorpion 

Scoter 

Screamer 

Scytal 

Sea-bream 

Sea-devil 


Seal 

Sea-pike 

Sea-slug 

Sea-wolf 

Secretary 

Secretion 

Senses,  the 

Serpent 

Sersine 

Shad 

Shark 
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Shearwater 

Sheathbill    . 

Sheep 

Shifeldrake 

Shoveller 

Shrew 

Shrew-mole 

Shrike 

Shrimp 


Skimmer      . 

Skipjack 

Skua 

Skunk 

SJeeve-fish 

Slow-worm 

Sloth 

Slug 

Smelt 

Snail 

Snipe 

Snipe-fish    . 

Snowfleck 

Sokinak 

Sole 

Solitary-bee 

Sora 

Souslik 

Sparrow 

Sparrow-hawk 

Species         . 

Spheniscan 

Spider 

Spider-catcher 

Sponge 

Spoonbill 

Sprat 

Spring-bok 

Squirrel 

Stag     .        . 

Stag-beetle 

Star-fish 

Starling 

Stellarine 

Steen-bok 

Stentor 

Sterrinck     . 

Stilt 

Stilt-birds 

Stone-curlew 

Stork 

Storm-petrel 

Sturgeon 

Sucking-fish 

Sultana 

Sunbird 

Sun- fish 

Surikate 


Surn     . 
Swallow 

Swan 
Swift 
Sword-fish 


Taira 

87 

Tainandua 

126 

Tamarin 

02 

Tanager       . 

184 

Tapeworm 

648 

Taxel 

86 

Teal      . 

266 

Teeth  of  Mammalia, 

general  remark 

son  150 

Teledu 

88 

Temia 

2(M 

Tench 

313 

Tenrec 

78 

Tern     . 

258 

Terrapin 

271 

Thick-knee 

235 

Thread-worm 

644 

Thrush 

184 

Thunder-fish 

317 

Tiser 

95 

Tiger-cat     . 

95 

Tiger-moth 

611 

230 

Tit 

197 

Toad 

287 

Tody 

210 

Tope 

332 

Tortoise 

270 

Toucan 

217 

Touraco 

220 

Tree-creeper 

206 

Trilobites 

449 

Troopial 

202 

Trout 

318 

Trunk-flsh 

329 

Tunny 

299 

Turbot 

323 

Turkey 

226 

Turnip-flea 

553 

Turnstone 

245 

Turtle 

271 

Tyrant 

ISl 

U. 

Unau 

123 

Urchin 

77 

Ursal 

100 

Urson 

118 

V. 

Vara  pyre 
Varieties 
Vertebrate  Animals 
Vicugna 

Viper 

Viscacha 

Vole     . 

Volutes 

Vultern 

Vulture 

AV. 

Waders 

Wagtail 

Walrus 

Wapiti 

Wart-hog 

Wasp  . 

Water-flea 

Water-wagtail 

Waxbill 

Wax  wing 

Weasel 

Weaver 

Weever 

Weevil 

Whale 

Whelk 

Whidah 

Whirl  wig 

White  Ant 

White  Bait 

Whiting 

Widgeon 

Wire- worm 

Wolf    . 

Wolverine 

Wombat 

Woodcock   . 

Wood-leopard 

Woodpecker 

Worbles 

Wrasse 

Wren  . 

Wryneck     . 


Y. 


Yak     . 
Yapach 


Zebra  . 

Zerda 

Zoophytes 
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